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A  Chapter  about  Churches,  and  a  peep  into 
Coventry,  (J<  B.  Varnum,)  523. 

Administration,  the,  and  the  Country,  (By 
Earlden,)  227 ;  The  Oregon  claim  discuss- 
ed; Recapitulation  of  the  grounds  of  terri- 
torial title,  229  ;  Disregard  of  the  rights  of 
savage  nations,  ib.;  Grounds  of  the  Spanish 
title ;  True  reason  of  Spain's  yielding  at  the 
Nootka  Sound  Convention,  231 ;  Rights  of 
England  stated— Mr.  Buchanan  and  Mr. 
Packenham,  233;  Mr.  Buchanan's  recent 
Correspondence,  234 ;  Rejection  of  Arbi- 
tration, 235;  Value  of  Pacific  harbors,  ib.; 
Early  position  of  the  New  Administration, 
236 ;  Baltimore  Convention,  ib.;  The  war 
spirit,  236;  True  reason  of  rejecting  the 
offer  of  Arbitration,  238. 

Adventures  on  the  Frontier  of  Texas  and 
Mexico,  No.  V.  (Chas.  Winterfield,)  17. 

Adventures  on  the  Frontier  of  Texas  and 
Mexico,  No.  6— concluded— (Chas.  Win- 
terfield,) 311. 

Alps  and  the  Rhine,  J.  T.  Headley's,  Notice 
of,  109.  ^ 

American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts,  Silli- 
man's,  Notice  of,  224. 

"  Amelia's,"  (Mrs.  Welby's)  Poem,  "  The 
Rainbow,"  compared  with  Campbell's,  199. 

American  and  European  Civilization,  611— 
Irish  oppression  and  American  sympathy 
of ;  Constituents  of  Civilization,  612 ; 
Wealth  considered  as  a  means  of  Civiliza- 
tion, 613;  Virtue,  Morality  and  Religion 
true  elements  of  Civilization,  614;  Ameri- 
can ideas  of  perfection  contrasted  with  the 
Monarchies  of  Europe,  615 ;  Enlargement 
of  view,  a  test  of  Civilization,  616;  British 
press  and  criticism— traducers  of  America, 
617 ;  Ignorance  of  Alison— the  Judiciary 
of  the  U.  S.,61S;  Judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  619 ;  Repudiation,  620  ;  State  Debts, 
a  defect  in  our  Political  System,  621 :  Ex- 
tracts from  Edinburgh  Review,  622;  Opin- 
ions of  Foreigners  in  contradistinction  to 
the  English,  623 ;  Responsibilities  and 
Advantages,  524. 

Arnold's  First  and  Second  Latin  Books,  454. 

Arts  and  Artists  of  America— Review  of  Les- 
ter's Serials,  517  ;  West,  517  ;  De  Veaux, 
522J;  Trumbull,  ib. ;  Rembrandt  Peale,  ib. 

B, 

Balzac,  Novelist,  240. 

Beethoven,  (Richard  Grant  White,)  642. 

Birds    and    Poets    illustrating    each  other, 

(Chas.  Winterfield,)  129. 
Blanchard,  Laman,  330. 


Buenos  Ayres  and  the  E^epublic  of  Banda 
Oriental,  (Mrs.  S.  P.  Jenkins),  160;  Ro- 
sas' Government;  Anarchy  and  Murder; 
Corruption  of  G9vernment ;  Intolerance  of 
religion,  161;  Victims  of  Rosas'  tyranny, 
twelve  thousand,  163 ;  Mediation  of  France 
and  England,  175 ;  Overthrow  of  Spanish 
dominion,  ib. ;  Reassumption  of  the  Gov- 
ernment by  Rosas,  167. 

Bunyan,  Some  Miscellaneous  Writings  of— 
Noticed,  674. 


California,  (H.  J.  Raymond,)  82;  Her  allee 
giance  to  Mexico  to  be  dissolved ;  The  mode 
of  annexing  Texas  disapproved  of;  Purchas 
of  California  recommended,  82;  Sterility 
of  Lower  Calif9rnia ;  Upper  California  de- 
scribed ;  Fertility  and  beauty  of  the  region; 
Climate  and  Agricultural  characteristics 
considered,  83;  Accounts  of  travelers: 
Vancouver's  observations,  84  ;  Fertility  of 
the  soil,  aggregate  of  crops,  85 ;  England 
urged  to  obtain  possession  by  correspond- 
ents of  the  "  Times ;"  America  laid  under 
the  imputation  of  desiring  empire  there,  by 
writers,  87;  Mortgage  of  lands  to  England 
by  Mexico  ;  Power  of  a  company  feared, 
89;  Reference  to  England's  dominion  in 
Asia ;  Progress  of  negotiation  on  foot  in 
England  for  California,  91 ;  Mr.  Clay's  let- 
ter, 95;  Objections  to  any  foreign  nation's 
occupying  California,  97, 

Capital  Punishment,  Defence  of,  by  Geo.  B. 
Cheever  and  Prof.  Lewis— noticed,  334. 

Cheever's  "  Wanderings  of  a  Pilgrim  under 
the  shadow  of  Mont  Blanc,"  562. 

Coleridge,  581. 

Crashaw,  225. 

Criminal  Cases,  Report  of— noticed,  222. 

Crirninal  Trials,  Narrative  of— noticed,  673. 

Criticism:  Coleridge, 581. 

Critical  Notices.— The  Alps  and  the  Rhine, 
J.  T.  Headley's,  109 ;  Payne's  Universum, 
110 ;  Poems,  by  Frances  S.  Osgood,  111  ; 
Biographical  and  Critical  Miscellanies,  by 
Wm.  H.  Prescott,  112 ;  History  of  Silk, 
Cotton,  Linen,  Wool,  &c.,  112;  Hart's 
bust  of  Clay,  220 ;  Life  of  Mozart,  including 
correspondence,  by  Edward  Holmes,  221 ; 
Report  of  Criminal  Cases  in  the  City  of 
Boston,  222;  Sketches  of  Modern  Litera- 
ture, by  Geo.  Gilfillan,  223 ;  Montezuma, 
the  Last  of  the  Aztecs,  by  Edward  Matu- 
rin,  224 ;  Wordsworth,  a  Poem— Appleton'a 
Literary  Miscellany— Life  of  Schiller,  by 
Carlyle,  224 ;  American  Journal  of  Science 
pnd  Arts,  224 ;  New-York  Historical  Socie- 
ty, 225;   Laman  Blanchard,  330;  Sydney 
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Smith's  Sermons,  332 ;  Library  of  choice 
Reading,  Wiley  it  Putnam's  ib  ;  The 
Wandering  Jew,  illustrated,  333 ;  Aids 
to  English  Composition,  ib. ;  Over  the 
Ocean,  ib. ;  A  Defence  of  Capital  Punish- 
ment, by  G.  B.  Cheever,  334;  Guizot's  His- 
tory of  English  Revolution;  Farmers' 
Library,  Monthly  Journal  of  Agriculture, 
452;  Vision  of  Dante,  453;  Norta's  Speci- 
mens of  the  British  Critics,  ib. ;  Journey  to 
Arrarat,  Parrot,  454;  Arnold's  iirst  and 
second  Latin  Books,  ib ;  Voltaire  and 
Rousseau  against  the  Atheists,  ib.;  Treatise 
on  Healthy  Skin,  ib ;  Wanderings  of  a 
Pilgrim  under  the  sliadow  of  Mont  Blanc, 
by  Dr.  Cheever,  562 ;  Uncle  John  ;  or,  It  is 
too  niuch  Trouble,  by  Mary  Orine,  563 ; 
Oration  on  the  death  of  Henry  White,  by 
Hooper  C.  Vanvorst.  ib.;  Gardner's  Fann- 
ers' Library,  ib.  ;  New  Historical  Work, 
564  ;  Mr.  Murdoch,  the  Tragedian,  564  ; 
Pictorial  History  of  England,  670 ;  The 
Puritans  and  their  Principles,  ib. ;  Solitude 
and  Society,  and  other  Poems,  671 ;  Alger's 
Phillips'  Mineralogy,  671  ;  Scenes  and 
Thoughts  in  Europe,  by  an  American,  672; 
The  Dream,  and  other  Poems,  ib. ;  Narra- 
tive of  Remarkable  CrimiKal  Trials,  673 ; 
The  Old  Continental ;  or  the  Price  of 
Liberty,  ib. ;  Poetical  Works  of  Shelley, 
ib. ;  Lives  of  Distinguished  American 
Naval  Officers,  ib. ;  Works  of  the  Puritan 
Divines,  No.  n.,BLU)yan,674;  D'Aubigne's 
Discourses  and  Essays,  ib.  ;  The  Mineral 
Springs  of  Western  Virginia,  ib.  ;  My 
Shooting  Bo.x,  ib. 
Cromwell,  Ohver,  Carlyle's  Life  of,  review, 
(J.  T.  Headley,)  396. 
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Dante's  Vision,  Gary's  transiation,  453. 

D'Arlincourt,  Novelist,  239. 

D'Aubigne,    Discourses    and    Essays   of— 

noticed,  674. 
DeKock,  Paul,  241. 
De  Veaux,  the  Painter,  522. 
Dream  Ballet,  a  poem,  414. 
Dumas,  Alexander,  240. 


Education  9f  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  497. 

England,  Pictorial  Edition  dI",  (i70. 

English  Composition,  aids  to,  333. 

European  Interference  on  the  American  Con- 
tinent. Mission  to  Panama,  page  1;  Pro- 
gress of  the  nation ;  President  Monroe's 
Protest;  the  attention  of  the  Holy  Alliance 
turned  to  American  aflairs ;  Origin  of  the 
Congress  of  Panama,  2  ;  Opposition  to  the 
Mission;  Nominations  by  the  President; 
Discussion  in  secret  session,  4  and  5  ;  Re- 
port of  the  Commiittee,  6  ;  ( 'pp9sition  of 
the  Mexican  Minister  to  Colonization  in 
America;  An  American  System  recom- 
mended, 7  ;  Fears  of  the  Committee  that 
war  will  result ;  A)iprchensions  of  losing 
Cuba  and  Porio  Hico  felt,  8  ;  Fear  of 
prejudicing  our  character  and  interest  in 
Europe,  by  an  interterance  with  the  Re- 
publics ;  Nominations  of  Ministers  con- 
firmed by  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the 
House  ;  Concurrence  with  the  President, 
12 ; .    Vaa    Burcn's    attempt    to    thwart 


the  mission,  13;  Mr  Polk's  demurring 
resolutions;  Votes  against  the  bill,  16; 
Mr.  Webster's  remarks,  ib.;  Moral  weight 
of  the  mission  annulled  by  procrastination, 
19 ;  Spirit  and  foundation  of  the  principle 
urged,  20. 


Farmers'  Library  and  Monthly  Journal  of 
Commerce,  Greeley  ■fc  McElrath's,  452. 

Farmers'  Libraiy,  Gardner's,  56';J. 

Finance  and  Commerce,  211,  321,  444,  556. 

Foreign  Miscellany,  216,  32.5,  444,  55S. 

French  Novelists — recent;  Viscount  d'Ar- 
lincourt,  239 ;  Victor  Hugo,  240  ;  Balzac, 
Dumas  andDe  Kock,  240 ;  Geo.  Sand,  241; 
Eugene  Sue,  244. 

Fragment :  from  the  Greek  of  Menander, 
(EAUX.DEN,)  597. 


George  Sand,  241. 

Gilfillan's  Sketches  of  Modern  Literature, 

notice  of,  225. 
Guizot's  History  of  the  English  Revolution, 

334. 
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Hart's  bust  of  Clay,  220. 

Has  the  State  a  Religion  1  (Professor  Tay- 
ler  Lewis,)  273. 

History  of  Poland,  Three  Chapters  on,  the 
(Dr.  E.  P.  Wierzblcki),  488. 

Historical  Society,  N.  Y.,  225. 

Humboldt's  Cosmos,  review  of,  (J.  D.  Whelp- 
ley,)  598. 

Hood,  Thomas,  (Frederick  W.  Shelton,)  481. 


Independent  Treasury,  465;  The  Sub-trea- 
sury scheme  exposed,  ib. ;  Analysis  of  its 
eftect  upon  the  mercantile  interests,  ib.; 
Injury  to  the  fiscal  arrangements  of  the 
countiy  portrayed,  466;  Depreciation  of 
paper  currency  inevitable,  467  ;  Inconsist- 
ency of  its  advocates,  468. 

Intellectwal  Change :  Mental  Character  of  the 
Age,  655-9. 


Last  of  the  Aztecs,  Maturin's  novel — no- 
ticed, 223. 

Librai-y  of  Choice  Reading,  Wiley  and  Put^ 
nam's,  332. 

Little  Ellie,  a  Poem,  by  John  WeEtall,610. 


M. 


Marshal  Mnssena;   (J.  T.  Headley,)  -15. 

May;  a  Poem,  (Rev.  Ralph  Hoyt')  534. 

JNIcmoir  of  Hon.  I.  C.  Bates,  U.  S.  Senator 
from  Massachusetts,  186. 

Me,\ico,  the  War  with,  (Hon.  D.  D.  Barnard,) 
667.  The  United  States  and  JNIexico  the 
first  nations  of  Christendom,  break  a  peace 
of  :i0  years  ;  The  action  of  the  Administra- 
tion analysed  and  condemned  ;  The  War 
might  have  been  avoided. 


Index. 


Ill 


Mineralogy,   Alger's   Edition   of,   Phillips' 

Treatise  on— noticed,  671. 
Mineral   Springs  of   Virginia,  Notice  of  a 

Book  on,  674. 
Modest  Assurance ;  or.  Passages  in  the  life 

of  a  Lawyer,  by  "  Samuel  Law,"  589. 
Morning — October    among     the     Catskills, 

(Louis  L.  Noble,)  442. 
Mowatt,  Mrs.  207. 
Mozart,  Life  of— noticed,  221. 
Murdoch,  the  Tragedian,  564. 
My  First  and  Last  Chamois  Hunt,  (J.  T. 

Headley),  181. 
Mv  Shooting  Box,  notice  of,  974. 

N. 

Napoleon  and  his  Marshals,  J.  T.  Headley's, 
Review  of,  (By  Earlden,)  537  ;  Character 
of  Napoleon,  ib. ;  Greatness  analyzed ; 
Contrasted  with  Caesar,  538 ;  Cromwell, 
ib.  ;  Washington's  character,  539  ;  Na- 
poleon's statesmanship,  ib. ;  Mission  of 
American  writers,  540  ;  Treaty  of  Amiens 
broken,  ib.  ;  Hostility  to  a  Republic,  541 ; 
Expedition  to  Egypt,  ib.  ;  Return  to 
France,  ib.  ;  Prosperity  restored,  542 ; 
The  peace  of  Amiens  broken,  543 ;  Ap- 
pointment to  defend  the  Convention  by 
Barras,  544  ;  Interview  with  his  veteran 
guards,  ib. ;  Eloquence  of  Bonaparte,  545  ; 
Rebuke  to  his  regiments,  ib. ;  Marshal 
Macdonald,  ib. ;  Napoleon's  generalship, 
547 ;  Activity  of  mind  and  body,  ib. ;  His 
courage  proved  and  defended,  548  ;  Moral 
qualities ;  Execution  of  the  Duke  d'- 
Enghein,  549  ;  Fall  of  Paris  ;  Return  from 
Elba,  550;  Waterloo;  Death  of  Bonaparte, 
5-51;  Return  ofhis  remains  from  St.  Helena, 
552;  Conditionof  Europe,  553;  Burning  of 
Moscow,  554,  555,  556. 

Natural  History  of  Creation ;  the  Author  of 
it  suggested,  168. 

Naval  Officers,  Lives  ot  Distinguished 
American,  notice  of,  673. 

North's  British  Critics,  453. 

Norton,  Hon.  Mrs.,  Dream  and  other  Poems — 
noticed,  672. 

Notes  by  the  Road,  No.  L,  (Donald  G. 
Mitchell,)  145. 

O. 

Old  Continental ;  or  Price  of  Liberty,  notice 
of,  673. 

Osgood,  Frances  S.,  Notice  of  Poems  by,  111. 

Oregon  Question,  War  and  Peace,  (by  Earl- 
den,) 114  ;  Title  to  the  whole  of  Oregon 
doubted  ;  Admission  of  the  claims  of  Greiit 
Britain,  116 ;  Party  strife  and  political 
braggadocia  reproved ;  Peace  advocated  by 
proposing  a  settlement  by  negotiation,  117  ; 
England's  right,  according  to  the  law  of 
nations,  considered,  119 ;  Mr.  Buchanan's 
positions  discussed,  121  ;  The  Spanish 
claim  examined,  125;  Occupation  of  Eng- 
land, considered  a  privile^sfe  by  Spain,  127  ; 
Encouragement  of  a  spirit  of  negotiation, 
12S. 


Parrot's  Journey  to  Ararat,  Notice  of,  454. 

Passages  in  the  Life  of  a  Medical  Eclectic, 
374,  472. 

Payne's  Universum,  110. 

Peale,  Rembrandt,  522. 

Peel,  Sir  Robert,  (Charles  King,)  296 ;  His 
birth,  296  ;  Sent  to  Harrow,  ib.;  Fagging 
in  English  schools,  ib. ;  Instruction  at  Har- 
row, 297 ;  Description  of  Sir  Robert's  boy- 
hood, ib.;  Facility  at  writing  Greek  and 
Latin  verses,  ib. ;  Peel  and  Lord  Byron, 
298;  Peel  at  Oxford,  299;  Return  to  Parlia- 
ment, ib.  ;  Subsequent  public  life;  discus- 
sion of  the  Currency,  299 ;  Dissolution  of 
the  Ministry,  300;  Catholic  Emancipation, 
ib. ;  Mr.  Peel  as  Irish  Secretary,  ib. ;  Re- 
form of  the  Currency,  301 ;  Appointment  to 
the  Home  Department,  ib. ;  Formation  of 
the  WeiUngton  Ministry,  302;  Death  of 
George  IV.,  304;  Transferred  to  Premier- 
ship, 305;  Relinquishment  of  the  Seals, 
308 ;  The  Melbourne  Ministry,  307 ;  Rein- 
stated in  the  Premiership,  308. 

Phrenology,  a  Socratic  Dialogue,  (J.  D. 
Whelpley,)  32. 

Picture  Gallery,  (H.  H.  Clements,)  349. 

Pilgrim  Ball,  a  Poem,  249. 

Poetry,  Original ;  Ave  Deo,  16 ;  Wordsworth, 
28;  To  a  Fly  in  Winter,  144;  The  Vast- 
ness  of  the  Universe,  159  ;  Words  of  the 
Corpse-Watcher  to  his  Comrade,  ISO  ;  The 
Pilgrim  Ball,  249 ;  Quieto,  268 ;  The  Attrac- 
tion of  Sympathy,  from  Schiller,  319 ;  The 
Would-be  Hermit,  374  ;  To  Emily,  382 ; 
The  Dream-Ballet, 414;  Morning:  October 
among  the  Catskills,  442 ;  The  Enchanted 
City,  464;  Sonnet  to  a  Young  Pianist; 
The  Sleeper,  a  Ballad,  469;  May,  534; 
Wooing,  580;  Power  of  the  Bards,  587; 
Fragment :  from  the  Greek  of  Menander, 
597  ;  Little  Ellie,  610;  The  Lovers'  Recon- 
ciliation, Horace,  HI.,  9,  681. 

Poetry,  The  True  Principle  of,  193. 

Poland,  Three  Chapters  on  the  History  of, 
(Dr.  Wierzbicki,)  488,  631. 

Political  Education  :  Statesmanship^ — Re- 
view of  Ceba's  Citizen  of  a  Repubhc,  and 
"The  Statesman,"  by  Taylor,  354. 

Political  Corruption,  Life  and  Times  of  Mar- 
tin Van  Buren:  The  Correspondence  ofhis 
Friends,  Family  and  Pupils,  by  W.  L. 
McKenzie,  (Review  of,)  Moral  dereliction 
of  such  a  publication  ;  Criminality  of  its 
compilation,  456 ;  Text  of  political  corrup- 
tion, 457;  Opinion  of  the  public  synony- 
mous with  those  details  before  publication, 
ib. ;  Van  Burenism  reviewed,  458  ;  Selfish- 
ness in  the  national  councils  portrayed,  ib. ; 
Federalists  and  Democrats,  460  ;  Mr.  Mon- 
roe's administration  characterized,  460; 
Mousing  politicians  in  the  State  of  New 
York ;  Exigencies  of  Party,  461 ;  Political 
integrity  contrasted  with  the  "Doctrine  of 
Spoils,"  464. 

Power  of  the  Bards,  a  Poem,  (P.  P.  Cooke,) 
587. 

Prescott's  Biographical  and  Critical  Miscel- 
lanies, 112. 

Puritans,  The,  and  their  Principles,  notice 
of,  670. 


Pandora,  or  the  new  Tariff  BiU,  (Horace 
Greeley.)  Mr.  Polk's  Policy  animadverted 
on,  100  ;  Protection  ;  Official  wit,  104  ; 
Tariff,  105. 


Q- 

Quarles,  2.53. 

Quieto,  a  Poem,  (William  Wallace,)  268. 


IV 


Indet. 


Religious  Poetry,  English,  of  the  Seventeenth 
Century ;  Quarles,  253;  Crashaw,  255,  256. 

Review  ot"  Lester's  Arts  and  Artists  of 
America,  517. 

S. 

Scenes  and  Thoughts  in  Europe,  notice  of, 

672. 
Schiller's  Life,  by  Carlyle,  Notice  of,  224. 
Sequel  to  the  Vestisjes  of  Natural  History  of 

Creation,  (J.  D.  Whelpley,)  383. 
Shelley,  Poetical  Works  of— noticed,  673. 
Silk,  Cotton,  Linen  and  Woolen,  tScc,  History 

of,  noticed,  112. 
Smith,  Sydney,  Sermons  by,  noticed,  332. 
Socratic  Dialogue,   "  The   Idealist,"  (J .  D. 

(Whelpley,)  2-58. 
Solitude  and  Society  ;    and  other  Poems, 

Notice  of,  671. 
Sonnet  to  a  Young  Pianist,  468. 
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EUROPEAN    INTERFERENCE    ON    THE    AMERICAN    CONTINENT. 


THE   MISSION  TO   PANAMA. 


Retrospection  is  as  little  the  wont  of 
young  nations  as  of  young  persons. 
Pressing  onward  with  the  hope  and  elas- 
ticity which  disappointment  has  not 
chilled,  nor  age  impaired,  there  is  little 
time  and  little  temptation  to  look  back. 
"  Onward  and  forward  "  are  especially 
the  rallying  words  of  our  day  and  gene- 
ration. The  past  recent — as  is  our  most 
distant  past — is  speedily  forgotten  and  un- 
willingly recalled.  Reverence  is  not  a 
living  principle  of  the  American  man  of 
this  epoch.  His  boast  is  entirely  of  the 
future — his  glories  are  in  anticipation. 
"Progress"  is  his  device,  and  he  hears 
impatiently,  and  esteems  lightly,  all  ad- 
monitions or  warnings  purporting  to  be 
derived  from  the  experience  of  other  days 
and  other  men. 

There  are  circumstances,  neverthe- 
less, which  impose  it  as  a  duty  upon 
publicists,  sometimes  to  remind  those 
whom  they  would  serve,  by  instructing 
them,  of  their  own  antecedents,  and  to 
recall  and  restate  doctrines  and  princi- 
ples which,  even  in  the  lapse  of  a  single 


generation- 


-so  headlong  is  our  course- 


may  have  passed  from  the  public  mind. 
It  is  in  this  vievv,  and  because  of  the 
peculiar  aspect  of  our  political  aifairs 


just  now,  that  we  propose  to  revive  the 
history,  and  as  briefly  as  possible  to  re- 
view the  course,  of  this  country  and  of 
its  leading  public  men,  in  relation  to  the 
Congress  of  Panama,  held  in  1826-7. 

When  in  1823,  President  Monroe  for 
the  first  time  enunciated  as  the  sentiment 
and  determination  of  the  American  people, 
that  this  continentwas  no  longer  to  be  con- 
sidered subject  to  European  interference 
or  colonization — under  the  reservation, 
always,  of  the  then  existing  relation  of 
such  portions  of  it  as  still  acknowledged 
colonial  allegiance  to  a  European  supre- 
macy— he  but  gave  utterance  to  a  prin- 
ciple evolved  by  time  and  the  course  of 
events,  and  to  which  time  and  events 
have  since  added  force  and  authority.  It 
was  in  some  sort  a  logical  and  political 
necessity,  that  when  the  nations  inhabit- 
ing this  continent  grew  to  the  stature  and 
to  the  wisdom  of  men,  they  should  be  a 
law  unto  themselves  and  unto  each  other, 
without  caring  to  ask,  or  desiring  to  re- 
ceive, their  codes  from  distant  peoples,  as 
diverse  from  them  in  institutions  as  in 
interests. 

As  the  oldest  in  the  rank  of  free  Ame- 
rican nations,  most  experienced  in  the 
art  of  self-government,  and  not  certainly 
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without  experience  of  the  evils  of  Euro- 
pean interference  and  intrigues  on  our 
continent,  the  conviction  of  the  truth  of  the 
great  principle  proclaimed  by  Mr.  Mon- 
roe— and  of  the  expediency  of  solemnly 
declaring  it — was  earliest  forced  upon  us. 

Its  utterance  was  precipitated  by  events 
over  which  we  had  no  control,  though 
we  might,  in  their  result,  be  largely  affect- 
ed by  them.  The  whole  of  this  conti- 
nent had,  at  successive  periods  preceding 
that  to  which  we  are  now  referring,  been 
declared  free  and  independent.  The  colo- 
nies of  Spain  and  Portugal  had  all  with- 
drawn themselves  from  the  control  of  the 
mother  country ;  and  with  various  for- 
tune, but  unfaltering  determination,  were 
waging  battle  with  what  remained  of  the 
armies  of  their  oppressors.  The  contest 
had  been  long  and  bloody — the  issue  was 
still  undecided. 

In  Europe  the  tide  of  the  French  revo- 
lution seemed  stayed.  Its  child  and  cham- 
pion, after  bestriding  that  region  of  the 
earth  like  a  Colossus,  overthrowing  at  a 
nod,  thrones,  principalities  and  powers, 
had  himself  been  overthrown — and,  like 
Prometheus,  chained  to  a  rock  in  the 
ocean,  was  doomed  to  perish  beneath  the 
vulture  beak  of  his  own  fierce  passions 
and  disappointed  hopes. 

A  Holy  Alliance  undertook  the  resto- 
ration of  ancient  usages  and  ancient  privi- 
leges; they  carved,  and  they  cut,  in  order 
to  establish  a  "  balance  of  power."  They 
"mediatized"  some  little  sovereigns 
who  stood  in  their  way^  and  they  mag- 
nified some  large  ones  who  would  not  be 
put  out  of  the  way.  They  subverted  the 
constitutional  government  of  Naples,  de- 
nounced the  constitutional  government  of 
Spain;  and,  having  settled  Europe  upon 
the  sure  foundation,  as  they  fancied,  of 
prescriptive  rights  and  monarchical  insti- 
tutions, they  had  leisure  to  turn  their 
attention  to  the  American  continent. 

They  were  not  wholly  without  a  pre- 
text for  so  doing.  The  nature  of  the  con- 
flict carried  on  in  the  former  Spanish- 
American  colonies,  was  bloody  and  re- 
morseless to  a  degree  that  shocked  the 
common  feehng  of  mankind  ;  thus  far, 
too,  it  had  been  unproductive  of  any 
countervailing  benefits;  the  issue  was 
still  doubtful,  blood  still  flowed,  rapine, 
lust  and  slaughter,  still  ravaged  coun- 
tries, than  which  no  fairer  or  finer  are 
shone  upon  by  the  sun  in  his  unceasing 
round.  Humanity  therefore  seemed  to 
appeal  to  man  and  heaven  against  the 
continuance  of  such  hostilities,  and  when 


Spain  joined  her  appeal  too,  and  invoked 
the  aid  of  the  Holy  Alliance  to  put  a  stop 
to  such  a  warfare,  and  to  bring  back  her 
revolted  colonies  to  the  mild  dominion 
which  they  so  ungratefully  sought  to 
throw  off,  there  was  motive  and  cause 
enough  for  the  interposition  of  the  High 
Contracting  Parties. 

At  this  precise  juncture,  well  informed 
by  the  faithful,  intelligent  and  competent 
ministers  who,  then  at  European  courts, 
represented  this  Republic,  President  Mon- 
roe uttered  his  calm  but  memorable  pro- 
test. It  alluded  to  nothing  done,  or  medi- 
tated in  the  Councils  of  the  European  Al- 
liance— it  was  pointed  at  no  particular 
case,  and  offended  by  no  exceptional  allu- 
f^ions  or  reservations — but  broadly,  firm- 
ly, and  irrevocably  took  the  ground  that 
whatever  nations,  having  colonies  in 
America,  might  do,  or  forbear  to  do,  in 
regard  to  those  colonies — the  United 
States  could  not  see  "  with  indifference" 
the  intervention  of  other  nations,  not  thus 
situated,  with  the  affairs  of  this  conti- 
nent. Weighty,  well  considered,  and  of 
decisive  effect,  were  the  words  then  and 
thus  spoken  by  the  American  President. 
They  paralyzed  at  once  the  inchoate 
movements  for  a  European  intervention, 
diplomatic  in  form,  but  military  and 
coercive  in  fact ;  and  Spain  was  left  to 
her  own  time  and  resources  to  subjugate, 
if  she  could,  or  recognize  as  independent 
when  she  would,  her  former  colonies. 

The  result  of  the  conflict,  when  it  once 
became  apparent  that  Spain  would  not 
receive  any  aid  in  carrying  it  on  from 
other  powers,  could  not  remain  doubtful, 
and  before  longnota  Spanish  soldier  was 
left,  in  hostile  guise,  on  the  continent  of 
America.  With  all  the  natural  sympathy 
of  a  free  people  in  the  struggles  of  others 
to  become  free,  we  had  looked  upon  the 
fierce  conflict;  yet  faithful  ourselves  to 
the  obligations  we  prescribed  to  others, 
we  interfered  not  in  it.  But  when  the 
strife  was  ended,  and  independent  govern- 
ments were  established  and  sustained, 
where  before  colonial  bondage  alone  ex- 
isted, we,  first  among  nations,  recognized 
that  independence ;  and  when,  subse- 
quently, Mr.  Canning,  as  Prime  Minister 
of  England,  following  our  lead  in  recog- 
nizing the  new  nations,  declared  with 
ostentatious  egotism  in  the  House  of 
Commons  that  "  he  had  called  the  South 
American  nations  into  e.vi.'^tence,"  he  as- 
sumed as  his  own,  a  trophy  which,  in 
truth,  belonged  to  Henry  Clay  and  the 
American  Congress. 
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The  Mission  to  Panama. 


These  nations  were  not  insensible  of 
the  importance  of  our  early  friendship, 
nor  unmindful  of  it,  and  when  a  time 
came  in  which  they  could  with  calmness 
examine  their  own  position,  their  rela- 
taions  to  each  other,  to  Europe  and  the 
United  States,  and  thus  be  enabled  to  ap- 
preciate the  value  of  an  American  system 
of  nations — if  the  phrase  may  be  al- 
Jowed — as  contradistinaruished  from  the 
European  system,  their  first  care  was 
to  invite  our  attendance  and  cooperation 
in  an  American  Council — a  Council  for 
consultation,  and  not  for  alliance — a 
Council  where  the  greater  experience, 
the  greater  weight,  and  the  assured  po- 
sition as  a  people,  of  the  United  States, 
could  not  fail  to  exercise  a  large  and 
salutary  influence.  Hence  sprang  the 
Congress  of  Panama,  of  which  we  will 
now  proceed  to  sketch  the  history  as 
briefly  as  possible. 

The  protracted  struggle  between  Spain 
and  her  colonies  first  led    to    the   sug- 
gestion  that   all  these  colonies  should 
make  a  common  cause  and  a  common  ef- 
fort.     Difliculties,  however,  occurred  in 
reducing  this  idea  to  practice,   and   al- 
though  the    Western    States   of    South 
America    were    greatly    aided     in     the 
achievement  of  their  independence.by  the 
unpurchased  valor  of  their  sister  repub- 
lics  on   the  Atlantic  border,  there  was 
no  general  plan  of  cooperation  for  the 
common   object.      It  was    not,  indeed, 
until  the  struggle   was  virtually   aban- 
doned by  Spain,  that  the  treaties  between 
Colombia  and  Peru  in  1822,  and  in  the 
three  succeeding  years,  between  Colom- 
bia, Chili,  Guatemala  and  Mexico  were 
made.     It  was  in  virtue  of  these  treaties 
that  a  Congress  of  American  nations  was 
agreed  upon,  and  the  Isthmus  of  Panama 
named  as  the  place  of  holdingit.  In  1825, 
Colombia,  Mexico,  and  Central  America, 
by  their  ministers  at  Washington,  formally 
invited  the  United  States  to  be  present 
by  a  minister  or  ministers  at  that  Con- 
gress, after  having,  in  the  first  instance, 
with   great  consideration,  privately  in- 
I'ormed  themselves  whether  such  formal 
invitation  would  be  unobjectionable  and 
agreeable  to  this  government.   It  was  also 
intimated  distinctly  by  these   ministers 
that  their  governments  "  did  not  expect 
that  the  United  States  would  change  their 
present  neutral  policy,  nor  was  it  desired 
that  they  should  take  part  in  such  of  the 
deliberations  of  the  proposed  Congress  as 
might  relate  to   the  prosecution  of  the 
existing  war  with  Spain." 


John  Q.  Adams,  then  President  of  the 
United  States,  accepted  this  invitation,  in 
the  spirit  in  which  it  was  given.  In  his 
message  of  15th  March,  1826,  to  the 
House  of  Representatives,  in  reply  to  a 
resolution  of  that  body  calling  on  the 
President  for  information  respecting  the 
mission  and  its  objects,  Mr.  Adams  says : 

"  I  deem  it  proper  to  premise  that  these 
objects  did  not  form  the  only,  nor  even  the 
principal  motive  for  my  acceptance  of  the 
invitation.  My  first  and  greatest  induce- 
ment was  to  meet,  in  the  spirit  of  kind- 
ness and  friendship,  an  overture  made  in 
that  spirit  by  three  sister  republics  of  this 
hemisphere.  The  great  revolution  in  hu- 
man affairs  which  has  brought  into  exist- 
ence, nearly  at  the  same  time,  eight  sove- 
reign and  independent  nations  in  our 
own  quarter  of  the  globe,  has  placed  the 
United  States  in  a  situation  not  less  novel, 
and  scarcely  less  interesting  than  that  in 
which  they  had  found  themselves  by  their 
own  transition  from  a  cluster  of  colonies 
to  a  nation  of  sovereign  states." 

The  general  objects  of  the  Congress  so 
far  as  the  ministers  from  this  country 
were  to  take  part  in  it,  are  thus  briefly 
set  forth  in  a  report  from  the  Secretary  of 
State,  H.  Clay : 

•'  The  President  believed  that  such  a 
Congress  as  was  contemplated  might  be 
highly  useful  in  settling  several  important 
disputed  questions  of  public  law,  in  ar- 
ranging other  matters  of  deep  interest  to 
the  American  Continent,  and  in  strength- 
ening the  friendship  and  amicable  inter- 
course between  the  American  powers." 

There  would  seem,  in  this  exposition 
of  the  spirit  in  which  the  invitation  was 
given  and  accepted,  and  of  the  motives 
recommending  such  a  Congress,  nothing 
that  patriotism  should  question,  or  that 
an  enlightened  regard  for  our  own  inter- 
ests, or  for  preexisting  obligations  towards 
other  nations,  could  render  inexpedient. 
Our  neutrality,  so  faithfully  observed 
when  the  battle  was  raging,  could  not  be 
hazarded  by  attendance  at  a  peaceful 
council,  especially  under  the  reservation 
that  the  ministers  of  the  United  States 
were  to  take  no  part  in  any  deliberation 
respecting  the  future  conduct  of  the  nomi- 
nal war  still  existing  ;  nor  was  the  prin- 
ciple so  wisely  laid  down  by  Washington 
endangered — that  we  should  avoid  en- 
tangling alliances  with  other  nations. 

Nevertheless,  the  annunciation  by  the 
President  in  his  message  to  Congress  of 
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December  6,  1825,  that  the  invitation  to 
attend  the  Congress  of  Panama  "had 
been  accepted,  and  ministers  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States  will  be  commissioned 
to  attend  at  those  deliberations,  and  to 
take  part  in  them  so  far  as  may  be  com- 
patible with  that  neutrality  from  which 
it  is  neither  our  intention,  nor  the  desire 
of  the  other  American  States,  that  we 
should  depart," — was  received  by  the 
party  in  opposition  with  vehement  cen- 
sure and  denunciation. 

The  President  was  charged  with  an 
unconstitutional  exercise  of  authority  in 
thus  assuming  to  accept  the  invitation  of 
our  sister  republics,  and  in  instituting  a 
new  mission  without  first  ascertaining 
the  sense  of  Congress,  or  at  least  of  the 
Senate;  with  hazarding  our  neutrality, 
and  with  seeking  to  entangle  us  in  in- 
convenient and  dangerous  alliances  with 
other  countries,  in  opposition  to  the  es- 
tablished policy  and  received  opinion  of 
our  own.  The  danger  of  giving  offence 
to  Europe  by  thus  interesting  ourselves 
in  the  councils  of  the  nations  of  our  own 
Continent,  was  largely  dwelt  upon,  while 
the  character,  deeds  and  destinies  of  the 
American  Republics  were  proportionably 
depreciated. 

Nothing  moved  from  his  high  designs 
by  this  clamor,  the  President  on  the  26th 
Dec.  sent  in  to  the  Senate  the  names  of 
Richard  C.  Anderson,  of  Kentucky,  and 
John  Sergeant,  of  Pennsylvania,  "  as  en- 
voys extraordinary  and  ministers  pleni- 
potentiary to  the  assembly  of  American 
Nations  at  Panama."  In  the  message 
communicating  these  nominations,  the 
President,  after  referring  to  that  passage 
in  his  annual  message  which  announced 
the  invitation  to  the  Congress  of  Panama, 
and  its  acceptauce,  thus  proceeded : 

"  Although  the  measure  was  deemed  to 
be  within  the  constitutional  competency 
of  the  Executive,  I  have  not  thought  proper 
to  take  any  step  in  it  before  ascertaining 
that  my  opinion  of  its  expediency  will  con- 
cur with  that  of  both  branches  of  the 
Legislature :  first,  by  the  decision  of  the 
Senate  upon  the  nominations  to  be  laid  be- 
fore them ;  and  second  by  the  sanction  of 
both  Houses  to  the  appropriations,  with- 
out which  it  cannot  be  carried  into  ef- 
fect. «  »  •  »  *  [P'rom  the  papers 
communicated,]  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
United  States  neither  intend  nor  are  [ex- 
pected to  take  part  in  any  deliberations  of  a 
belligerent  character  ;  that  the  motive  for 
their  attendance  is  neither  to  contract  al- 
liances, nor  to  engage  in  any  undertaking 


or  project  importing  hostility  to  any  other 
nation.  But  the  South  American  nations, 
in  the  infancy  of  their  independence,  often 
find  themselves  in  positions,  with  reference 
to  other  countries,  with  the  principles  ap- 
plicable to  which,  derivable  from  the  state 
of  independence  itself,  they  have  not  been 
familiarized  by  experience.  The  result  of 
this  has  been,  that  sometimes  in  tlieir  inter- 
course with  the  United  States,  they  have 
manifested  dispositions  to  reserve  a  right  of 
granting  special  favors  and  privileges  to 
the  Spanish  nation  as  the  price  of  their 
recognition ;  at  others  they  have  actually 
established  duties  and  impositions  oper- 
ating unfavorably  to  the  United  States  to 
the  advantage  of  European  powers ;  and 
sometimes  they  have  appeared  to  consider 
that  they  might  interchange  among  them- 
selves mutual  concessions  of  exclusive 
favor,  to  which  neither  European  powers 
nor  the  United  States  should  be  admitted. 
In  most  of  these  cases,  their  regulations  un- 
favorable to  us  have  yielded  to  friendly 
expostulation.  »  *  *  »  The  consen- 
taneous'adoption  of  principles  of  maritime 
neutrality,  and  favorable  to  the  navigation 
of  peace,  and  commerce  in  time  of  war, 
will  also  form  a  subject  of  consideration 
to  this  Congress.  The  doctrine,  that  free 
ships  make  free  goods,  and  the  restrictions 
of  reason  upon  the  extent  of  blockades, 
may  be  established  by  general  agreement, 
with  far  more  ease,  and  perhaps  with  less 
danger,  by  the  general  engagement  to  ad- 
here to  them,  concerted  at  such  a  meeting, 
than  by  partial  treaties  or  conventions  with 
each  of  the  nations  separately.  An  agree- 
ment between  all  the  parties  represented 
at  the  meeting  that  each  will  guard,  by  its 
own  means,  against  the  establishment  of  any 
future  European  colony  within  its  borders 
may  be  found  advisable.  This  was  more 
than  two  years  since  announced  by  my 
predecessor  to  the  world,  as  a  principle  re- 
sulting from  the  emancipation  of  both  the 
American  Continents.  It  may  be  so  de- 
veloped to  the  new  Southern  nations,  that 
they  will  all  feel  it  as  an  essential  appen- 
dage to  their  independence." 

That  portion  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  which  claimed  to  be  emi- 
nently friendly  to  the  progress  of  free 
institutions,  to  the  cause  of  liberty  and 
the  rights  of  man,  could  see  nothing  in 
the  mission  thus  projected  and  explained, 
nothing  in  "an  assembly  of  American 
nations,"  most  of  them  just  sprung  into 
being — self-constituted  and  self-vindicat- 
ed— to  enlist  their  sympathy,  or  con- 
ciliate their  judgment.  On  the  contrary, 
they  met  the  whole  subject  with  a  stern 
and  pertinacious  opposition. 

The  special  message   and  the  nomi- 
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nations  were,  on  the  28th,  (two  days  after 
they  were  sent  in,)  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  foreign  relations.  On  the  same 
day,  Mr.  Branch  of  North  Carolina  (after- 
wards Secretary  of  the  Navy  under  Presi- 
dent Jackson),  submitted  a  resolution  and 
preamble,  which  were  printed  for  the 
use  of  the  Senate,  of  which  the  purport 
was,  that  the  President '«  does  not  consti- 
tutioneilly  possess  either  the  right  or  the 
power  to  appoint  ambassadors  or  other 
public  ministers,  but  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  except  when 
vacancies  may  happen  in  the  recess." 

The  Senate  continued  to  occupy  itself 
in  secret  session  with  this  subject.  On 
the  4th  Jan.  a  resolution  was  adopted  on 
motion  of  Mr.  Macon  of  North  Carolina, 
calling  upon  the  President  to  communi- 
cate confidentially  to  the  Senate  any  con- 
ventions between  the  new  States  relative 
to  the  Congress  at  Panama,  and  any  other 
information  tending  to  show  the  propriety 
of  a  mission  from  the  United  States  to 
said  Congress.  On  the  10th  the  Presi- 
dent communicated  the  papeis  asked  for — 
consisting  of  four  Conventions  between 
Colombia  and  Peru,  Colombia  and  Chili, 
Colombia  and  Central  America,  and  Col- 
ombia and  Mexico — and  of  certain  cor- 
respondence between  the  Executive  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  and  the 
governments  of  Russsia,  France,  Co- 
lombia and  Mexico. 

The  Conventions  between  the  new 
American  States  were  all — 1st,  for  a 
mutual,  defensive  alliance,  in  order,  as 
the  treaty  betweeen  Chili  and  Colombia 
expresses  it,  "  to  maintain  their  inde- 
pendence of  the  Spanish  nation,  and  of 
any  other  foreign  domination  whatso- 
ever;" 2ndly,  for  commercial  purposes; 
and  finally,  for  the  convening  of  a  "gen- 
eral assembly  of  the  American  States." 

The  correspondence  communicated  con- 
sisted of  copies  of  letters  to  and  from  our 
ministers  in  Russia,  France,  Mexico  and 
Colombia;  those  of  the  ministers  in  Eu- 
rope, related  to  the  steps  taken  by  them 
in  conformity  with  instructions  from  the 
State  department — to  invite  the  govern- 
ments to  which  they  were  accredited,  to 
use  their  good  ofiices  in  inducing  Spain  to 
put  an  end  to  the  quasi  war  against  her 
former  colonies,  by  recognizing  their 
independence,  but  more  particularly  to 
express  to  those  governments  the  de- 
termination of  that  of  the  United  States, 
"  not  to  allow  a  transfer  of  the  Islands  of 
Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  to  any  European 
Power" — of  which,  at  that  period,  some 
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apprehension  existed.  The  main  object 
of  the  correspondence  with  Mexico  and 
Colombia,  was  to  dissuade  both  those 
governments  from  a  purpose,  then  sup- 
posed to  be  entertained,  of  wresting  from 
Spain  the  two  islands  above  named. 

On  the  16th  January,  Mr.  Macon  as 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  made  a  long  report  adverse  to 
the  views  of  the  President,  and  conclud- 
ing with  this  resolution  : 

"  Resolved,  that  it  is  not  expedient,  at  this 
time,  for  the  United  States  to  send  any 
ministers  to  the  Congress  of  American  na- 
tions assembled  at  Panama." 

The  Committe  of  Foreign  Relations  of 
the  Senate,  was  composed  at  that  session 
of  the  following  persons  : — Mr.  Macon 
of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Tazewell  of  Vir- 
ginia, Mr.  Gailliard  of  South  Carolina, 
Mr.  Mills  of  Massachusetts,  and  Mr. 
White  of  Tennessee. 

On  the  25th  March,  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  Mr.  Crowninshield  from 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of 
the  House,  reported  favorably  on  the  mis- 
sion, and  concluded  with  this  resolution : 

"  Resolved,  that  in  the  opinion  of  this 
House,  it  is  expedient  to  appropriate  the 
funds  necessary  to  enable  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  send  ministers  to  the 
Congress  of  Panama." 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
of  the  House  was  thus  constituted — Mr. 
Forsyth  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Crowninshield 
of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Trimble  of  Ohio, 
Mr.  Archer  of  Virgina,  Mr.  Worthington 
of  Maryland,  Mr.  Everett  of  Massachus- 
etts, and  Mr.  Stevenson  of  Pennsylvania. 

As  these  two  conflicting  Reports  pre- 
sent substantially  the  argument  relied  on 
on  either  side,  for  the  support  of  the 
views  taken  by  each,  we  proceed  to  fur- 
nish a  brief  analysis  of  each,  beginning 
in  the  order  of  time  with  that  of  the  Sen- 
ate, to  which,  in  some  sense,  the  Report  in 
the  House  is  a  reply. 

In  entering  on  the  examination  of  a 
subject  of  so  much  novelty,  delicacy, 
and  high  importance  to  the  character  and 
future  destinies  of  the  United  States,  the 
committee  of  the  Senate  say,  they  were 
somewhat  embarrassed  by  the  declaration 
in  the  President's  message  that  he  had  al- 
ready accepted  the  invitation  to  send  a  min- 
ister to  Panama.  Inasmuch,  however,  as 
the  correspondence  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
intimates  to  the  several  foreign  ministers 
who  joined  in  the  invitation,  that  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate  was  indispen- 
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sable  to  give  effect  to  its  acceptance,  the 
committee  are  relieved  from  their  embar- 
rassment, and  enter  at  once  upon  the  free 
and  full  examination  of  the  propriety  and 
expediency  of  the  proposed  mission. 

They  do  this,  not  less  in  compliance 
with  the  President's  expressed  hope  that 
their  opinions  may  concur  with  his,  than 
with  what  is  conceived  to  be  the  right  of 
the  Senate,  in  all  cases  "  where  it  is  pro- 
posed to  create  a  new  office  by  nomina- 
tion, or  to  despatch  ministers  to  foreign 
states  for  the  first  time,  or  to  accomplish 
by  such  missions  objects  not  specially  de- 
clared, or  under  circumstances  new,  pecu- 
liar, and  highly  important,"  to  extend  its 
inquiries  not  merely  into  the  fitness  of 
the  persons  nominated,  but  into  the  pro- 
priety or  expediency  of  the  mission  itself, 
and  into  all  the  circumstances  and  objects 
connected  therewith,  or  to  be  affected 
thereby. 

The  first  objection  of  the  Committee 
is,  that  this  new  and  untried  measure 
was  in  conflict  with  the  whole  course  of 
policy,  uniformly  and  happily  pursued 
by  the  United  States,  of  avoiding  all 
entangling  connections  with  any  other 
nation  whatever.  For  such  departure 
no  sufficiently  cogent  reasons  had  been 
assigned.  During  the  fierce  struggle  of 
the  new  States  for  independence,  the 
United  States,  notwithstanding  their  natu- 
ral sympathies  with  nations  thus  engaged, 
adhered  unfalteringly  to  the  neutrality 
which  they  had  proclaimed  as  the  rule  of 
their  conduct ;  nor  until  these  States  had 
become  independent  in  fad,  by  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Spaniards,  did  this  country 
recognize  them.  But  when  it  did  so 
recognize  them,  it  was  done  freely  and 
joyfully,  and  ministers  were  commissioned 
without  delay  to  several  of  the  new  Re- 
pubhcs.  Through  these  Ministers  all  the 
objects  may  be  attained  which  could  be 
attained  at  the  proposed  Congress,  and 
without  any  deviation  from  existing 
usages. 

An  examination  of  the  reasons  assigned 
by  the  new  States  for  desiring  tiie  attend- 
ance of  the  United  Stales,  and  of  the  mo- 
tives of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
for  acceding  to  this  desire,  did  not  remove 
the  objections  of  this  Committee. 

There  is  too  much  vagueness  and  lati- 
tude in  the  whole  scheme.  Before  the 
destinies  of  the  United  States  should  be 
committed  to  the  deliberations  and  deci- 
sions of  a  Congress  composed  not  of  our 
own  citizens,  but  of  the  representatives 
of  many  different  nations,  it  was  to  be 


expected  that  the  objects  of  such  delibe- 
rations should  be  accurately  stated  and 
defined,  and  the  manner  of  their  accom- 
plishment clearly  marked  out.  The  Pre- 
sident himself  made  this  suggestion  in  the 
first  instance,  and  required  as  a  condition 
of  his  acceptance  of  the  invitation  pro- 
posed to  be  given,  that  these  preliminary 
points  should  be  arranged  in  a  manner 
satisfactory  to  the  United  States.  The 
Committee  express  both  surprise  and  re- 
gret that  the  Executive  should  have  deci- 
ded subsequently  to  send  Commissioners 
at  once,  without  insisting  on  that  condi- 
tion. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  Com- 
mittee have  no  other  explanation  to  give 
to  the  Senate,  as  to  the  objects  to  be  ac- 
complished at  this  Congress,  than  what 
may  be  collected  from  the  language  of 
the  Mexican  minister  in  reply  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  that  they  are  those  "  to 
which  the  existence  of  the  new  States 
may  give  lise,  and  which  it  is  not  easy  to 
point  out  or  enumerate ;"  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  ample  powers  are  to  be  granted 
to  our  ministers,  to  accomplish  all  the 
enumerated  and  all  the  undefined  objects 
that  might  arise,  without  any  knowledge 
as  to  how  these  powers  are  to  be  used 
and  exercised.  The  Committee  unhesi- 
tatingly express  the  opinion  that  nothing 
known  to  them  requires  or  justifies  at 
this  time,  the  commissioning  to  this  Con- 
gress of  agents  endowed  with  undefined 
powers,  to  accomplish  undefined  objects. 

It  in  no  wise  changes  this  view,  that 
the  Senate  have  the  power  of  rejecting 
any  agreement  or  treaty  which  might  be 
made — for  the  mere  act  of  entering  into 
a  negotiation  is  sometimes  productive  of 
embarrassments  from  which  it  is  difficult 
to  escape  ;  and  hence,  until  the  objects  of 
negotiation  are  distinctly  known  and 
approved,  it  is  better  to  abstain  from  it 
altogether,  than  to  confide  in  the  power 
of  the  Senate  to  refuse  its  assent  after- 
wards. 

Turning  from  the  objects  thus  indefi- 
nitely .shadowed  forth,  as  likely  to  occupy 
this  Congress,  to  tho.'^e  more  distinctly 
enumerated,  the  Committee  object  that  the 
different  States  take  different  views  even 
of  these — and  that  while  some  of  the 
topics  enumerated  by  the  foreign  minis- 
ters are  not  at  all  referred  to  by  the  Pre- 
sident in  his  message  to  the  Senate,  other 
topics  are  mentioned  in  that  message 
which  find  no  place  in  the  communica- 
tions of  those  ministers. 
The  first  and  great  object  of  the  Congress 
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according  to  the  Mexican  and  Colombian 
ministers,  would  seem  to  be  the  resistance 
of  any  interference  by  a  neutral  nation  be- 
tween the  new  States  and  Spain,  and  the 
manner  and  proportion  in  which  each  State 
should  cooperate  to  this  end.  But  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  United  States  assures  the  Sen- 
ate that  "  the  motive  of  the  attendance  of 
the  United  States,  is  neither  to  contract 
alliances,  nor  to  engage  in  any  undertaking 
or  project  importing  hostility  to  any  other 
nation."  Here,  then,  at  once  was  differ- 
ence of  opinion  between  the  President 
and  the  representatives  of  these  foreign 
States,  upon  the  most  vital  point  on 
which  the  deliberations  of  this  Congress 
were  to  turn — a  difference  which  must 
unavoidably  cause  injurious  doubts  in 
those  States,  as  to  the  interest  we  take  in 
their  welfare,  and  our  disposition  to  com- 
ply with  their  wishes. 

The  next  subject  stated  by  the  Mexi- 
can minister  is,  "  the  opposition  to  colo- 
nization in  America  by  the  European 
powers,"  or,  in  the  language  of  the  Co- 
lombian minister,  "  the  manner  in  which 
all  colonization  of  European  powers  on 
the  American  Continent  shall  be  resist- 
ed " — an  object  to  be  effected  by  the  joint 
and  united  efforts  of  the  States  to  be  re- 
presented at  the  Congress. 

The  President  concurs  in  the  end,  but 
differs  as  to  the  means  of  attaining  it ; 
his  views  contemplating  only  "  an  agree- 
ment between  all  the  parties  represented 
at  the  meeting,  that  each  v.'ill  guard,  by 
its  own  means,  against  the  establishment 
of  any  future  European  colony  within  its 
borders."  Here,  again,  is  essential  dif- 
ference between  the  views  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  of  the  other  parties.  Moreover, 
if  the  President  only  meant  that  each 
nation,  by  its  own  power  and  means, 
should  protect  its  own  territory  from 
encroachment,  whether  "  by  European 
or  other  foreign  States  whatsoever,"  there 
could  be  no  necessity  for  treaty  stipula- 
tions to  do  that  which  all  nations  of  right 
would  do  ;  but  if  more  is  meant,  more 
could  not  be  stipulated,  without  violating 
the  well-settled  policy  of  the  United 
States,  and  putting  at  hazard  their  best 
interests. 

Two  other  topics  are  suggested  by  the 
ministers  of  Mexico  and  Colombia : 
«'  the  means  of  abolishing  the  African 
slave-trade,"  and  "  the  relations  of  Hayti 
to  the  American  States."  To  neither  of 
these  topics  does  the  President  allude ; 
they  are  both,  therefore,  summarily  dis- 
missed by  the  Committee — the  first,  on 


the  ground  that  the  United  States  do  not 
assume  the  right  to  dictate  to  others  on 
that  subject,  nor  to  proclaim  abstract 
principles,  of  the  rectitude  of  which  each 
nation  has  the  right  of  deciding  for  itself; 
the  second,  because  the  United  States 
should  never  permit  themselves  to  enter 
into  discussion  with  any  foreign  State 
whatever,  as  to  the  relations  they  should 
be  obliged  to  entertain  with  any  other 
people  not  parties  to  such  discussion. 

Besides  these  primary  objects  suggested 
by  the  Mexican  and  Colombian  minis- 
ters, the  minister  from  Guatemala,  who 
also  joins  in  the  invitation,  intimates 
that,  "  as  Europe  has  formed  a  continental 
system,  and  held  a  congress  whenever 
questions  affecting  its  interests  were  to 
be  discussed,  America  should  also  form  a 
system  for  itself."  How  far  this  sugges- 
tion meets  the  views  of  the  President 
does  not  appear ;  but  the  Committee,  be- 
cause it  seems  the  prominent  object  of 
the  proposed  Congress,  argue  strongly 
against  it  as  inexpedient  and  injurious  in 
itself,  and,  moreover,  as  one  concerning 
which  there  is  no  authority  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  to  negotiate 
at  all. 

The  substance  of  the  argument  may  be 
thus  stated.  The  Committee  doubt  the 
authority  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment '•■  to  enter  into  any  negotiation  with 
foreign  nations  for  the  purpose  of  settling 
and  promulgating  either  principles  of  in- 
ternal polity,  or  mere  abstract  proposi- 
tions, as  parts  of  the  public  law.  And 
if  the  proposed  Congress  is  viewed  but  as 
a  convenient  mode  of  conducting  a  sum- 
mary negotiation,  relative  to  existing  in- 
terests, important  to  this  continent  alone, 
it  not  only  may,  but  most  probably  will, 
be  considered  by  all  other  civilized  na- 
tions as  a  confederacy  of  the  States 
therein  represented,  for  purposes  as  pre- 
judicial to  the  Old,  as  they  are  supposed 
to  be  beneficial  to  those  of  the  New  World. 
*  *  *  *  Whenever  this  suspicion 
shall  be  entertained  by  the  nations  of  the 
Old  World,  and  especially  by  those  who 
still  hold  possessions  on  this  Continent, 
it  must  be  obvious  to  all  that  conse- 
quences much  to  be  deplored  will  una- 
voidably result." 

Having  disposed  of  all  the  topics  enu- 
merated by  the  different  ministers  as  those 
proper  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the 
Congress,  the  Committee  turned  to  those 
indicated  by  the  President,  but  nowhere 
alluded  to  by  the  other  parties,  and  they 
at  once  start  an  objection  of  dignity — in 
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the  possible  case  that  the  Congress,  not 
finding  these  topics  included  in  their  pro- 
gramme,  may  refuse  to  consider  them, 
and  thus  place  the  United  States  in  "  a 
degraded  position." 

The  first  of  these  topics  is  "  the  estab- 
lishment of  principles  of  a  liberal  com- 
mercial intercourse."  This,  the  Com- 
mittee think,  may  be  more  surely  accom- 
plished, as  far  as  it  can  be  accomplished 
at  all,  by  separate  negotiations  with  the 
separate  States ;  each  of  which  having 
peculiar  interests,  productions  and  wants, 
can  but  judge  of  the  nature  and  extent  of 
commercial  intercourse  it  may  suit  it  to 
encourage.  The  consentaneous  adoption 
of  principles  of  maritime  neutrality,  fa- 
vorable to  the  navigation  of  peace  and 
commerce  in  time  of  war,"  is  the  next 
object  which  the  President  suggests. 
The  reasoning  applicable  to  "  commercial 
intercourse,"  is  alike  applicable,  the  Com- 
mittee think,  to  the  commerce  of  peace  ; 
and  as  to  the  rules  of  war  applicable  to 
navigation,  the  Committee  see  "great 
risk  of  compromising  and  destroying  the 
relations  of  neutrality  which  the  United 
States  are  now  maintaining,  should  they 
involve  themselves  by  any  compact  rela- 
tive to  belligerent  rights,  entered  into 
with  only  one  of  the  parties  to  the  present 
war,  during  its  continuance." 

Hence  the  Committee  conclude  that 
"the  great  maritime  states  of  Europe 
would  most  probably  consider  that  the 
United  States  had  seized  the  occasion  of 
this  war  to  enter  into  a  confederacy  with 
the  other  States  of  this  continent,  now 
actually  engaged  in  it,  for  the  purpose  of 
settling  principles  intended  materially  to 
aflFect  their  future  interests." 

"  The  advancement  of  religious  liber- 
ty" is  another  topic  suggested  by  the 
President ;  and  as  a  motive  for  some  effort 
in  this  behalf,  the  fact  is  noticed  that  in 
some  of  the  Southern  nations  an  exclu- 
sive church,  without  toleration  of  any 
other,  has  been  incorporated  with  the 
political  constitution. 

The  Committee  look  upon  this  topic  as 
altogether  objectionable,  and  unfit  to  oc- 
cupy the  deliberations  of  Congress  upon 
any  suggestion  from  the  United  States : 
first,  because  it  would  contradict  our 
well-settled  practice  not  to  intermeddle  in 
the  internal  affairs  of  other  states ;  and 
secondly,  because,  of  all  topics,  that 
touching  the  religious  faith  or  profession 
of  any  people  is  the  most  delicate  and 
sacred.  The  Committee  confidently  ex- 
press the  opinion,  that  if  ever  an  intima- 


tion shall  be  made  to  the  sovereignties 
represented  at  the  Congress,  that  it  was 
the  purpose  of  the  United  States  to  discuss 
there  their  plan  of  civil  polity,  or  the  in- 
terests of  their  religious  establishments, 
the  invitation  given  to  us  would  soon  be 
withdrawn. 

Having  thus  exhibited  to  the  Senate 
the  objects  of  the  proposed  Congress,  as 
stated  both  by  the  foreign  ministers  and 
by  the  President,  and  their  conclusion, 
after  due  consideration,  against  the  adop- 
tion of  the  measure  proposed  by  the  Pre- 
sident, the  Committee  might  have  here 
terminated,  but  for  the  revelation  in  some 
of  the  correspondence  accompanying  the 
President's  message  of  still  other  objects, 
the  chief  of  which  was,  "  the  present  and 
future  condition  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico." 
From  the  papers  referred  to,  it  appeared 
that  during  the  year  1825  serious  appre- 
hensions existed  that  Mexico  and  Colom- 
bia w^ere  about  making  a  concerted  at- 
tempt to  wrest  these  fine  islands  from  the 
Spanish  crown.  This  was  a  cause  of 
great  uneasiness  to  the  United  States, 
who  desire  nothing  better  than  that  those 
islands  should  remain  as  they  are;  but 
who  were  not  without  solicitude,  if  the 
attempt  of  the  new  Republics  should  suc- 
ceed, lest,  eventually,  anarchy  not  unlike 
that  at  St.  Domingo  might  ensue,  to  ihe 
very  great  injury  and  danger  of  our  own 
country  and  all  others.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  were  not  without  apprehen- 
sion that,  in  order  to  prevent  the  possi- 
bility of  such  a  catastrophe,  and  with  the 
knowledge  that  Spain  was  powerless  to 
succor  these  rich  colonies,  France  or 
England,  or  both,  might  seize  these  isl- 
ands, and  hold  them  nominally  for  Spain, 
but  in  reality  for  themselves.  In  this 
perilous  contingency,  the  government  of 
the  United  States  took  ground  at  once 
manly  and  frank.  They  instructed  their 
minister  at  the  court  of  Madrid  to  urge 
upon  the  Spanish  king  the  hopelessness 
of  the  attempt  to  reconquer  the  revolted 
colonies,  and  to  draw  his  attention  spe- 
cially to  the  danger  which  menaced  those 
colonies  yet  faithful,  and  of  such  great 
value — Cuba  and  Porto  Rico — and,  by 
these  and  other  weighty  con.siderations, 
to  bring  him  if  possible  to  acknowledge 
the  independence  of  the  new  States,  and 
thus  restore  peace.  They  at  the  same 
time  instructed  their  ministers  at  London, 
at  Paris,  and  at  St.  Petersburg,  to  explain 
to  each  of  those  courts  the  danger  which 
menaced  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  to  the 
end  that  they  might  cooperate  with  the 
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United  States  in  the  effort  to  induce  Spain 
to  put  an  end  to  the  war ;  with  special 
directions,  moreover,  to  say  distinctly  to 
the  governments  to  which  they  were  ac- 
credited, that  the  U.  States  "  would  not 
consent  to  the  occupation  of  those  islands 
hy  any  other  European  power  than  Spain 
under  any  contingency  whatever." 

While  thus  frankly  explaining  them- 
selves to  Europe,  this  government  dealt 
with  like  frankness  with  Mexico  and 
Colombia.  After  apprising  the  govern- 
ments of  both  those  countries  of  the  steps 
taken  by  the  United  States  with  the  chief 
powers  of  Europe,  to  induce  them  to 
hasten  the  period  when  Spain  might 
recognize  the  independence  of  the  new 
Republics,  and  explaining  the  position  we 
had  assumed  with  regard  to  Cuba  and 
Porto  Rico  in  the  face  of  the  world,  the 
Secretary  of  State  expressed  the  expecta- 
tion and  desire,  that  at  least  until  the 
effect  of  this  friendly  interposition  could 
be  ascertained,  the  plans  of  Mexico  and 
Colombia,  if  any  such  were  entertained, 
of  attempting  the  conquest  of  these 
islands,  would  be  postponed. 

The  whole  of  tliis  matter  being  devel- 
oped by  the  correspondence  which  was 
laid  before  the  Senate,  the  Committee 
seized  upon  it  as  another  cause  of  objec- 
tion to  the  Panama  mission.  Falling  far 
short  of  the  tone  adopted  by  the  adminis- 
tration, that  "  the  United  States  would 
not,  in  any  contingency  whatever,  con- 
sent to  the  occupation  of  Cuba  and  Porto 
Rico  by  any  European  power  other 
than  Spain,"  the  Committee  feebly  say, 
they  "  are  well  aware  that  the  United 
States  can  never  regard  with  indifference 
the  situation  and  probable  destiny  of 
those  islands  " — but,  nevertheless,  they 
think  it  highly  inexpedient  that  the  sub- 
ject should  be  discussed  at  a  Congress  of 
the  American  nations ;  for,  on  the  one 
hand,  if  the  war  continued,  the  United 
States  could  not,  with  any  propriety,  in- 
terpose to  prevent  the  new  Republics  from 
striking  their  enemy  where  alone  he  is 
most  assailable  and  most  vulnerable  by 
them  ;  and  on  the  other,  if  peace  should 
supervene,  all  apprehension  on  the  sub- 
ject would  cease.  In  neither  event, 
therefore,  was  anything  to  be  gained  by 
the  United  States  in  bringing  this  subject 
before  the  Congress. 

The  Committee  go  on  to  argue  at  some 
length,  that  the  moral  force  of  the  posi- 
tion of  the  United  States,  which  alone 
enables  them  to  render  any  effective  ser- 
vice in  Europe  to  the  cause  of  the  new 


Republics,  arises  from  their  known  de- 
termination not  to  mingle  their  interests 
with  those  of  the  other  States  of  America. 
By  making,  or  appearing  to  make,  com- 
mon cause  with  those  Republics,  in  a 
general  Congress,  this  moral  force  would 
be  lost,  and  thereby  not  only  the  new 
States  would  be  injured,  but  their  own 
character  and  interests  would  be  materi- 
ally prejudiced. 

In  conclusion,  the  Committee,  after 
objecting  to  the  substance,  object  to  the 
form  in  which  the  proposed  Congress 
was  called  and  arranged,  as  derogatory  to 
the  prepotency  and  eminence  among 
American  nations  of  the  United  States ; 
and  for  all  the  reasons  stated,  and  with- 
out entering  into  any  investigation  of  the 
qualifications  of  the  individuals  nomina- 
ted as  ministers,  they  pronounce  the 
mission  inexpedient. 

For  two  months  after  the  Report  was 
made,  the  Senate  held  the  subject  in 
deliberation.  The  secret  sessions  were 
numerous  and  prolonged,  and  it  was  only 
on  the  14th  March  that  the  resolution  ap- 
pended to  the  Committee's  Report  against 
the  mission,  was  disagreed  to  by  the  fol- 
lowing vote  : 

Ayes:  Messrs.  Benton, Berrien, Branch, 
Chandler,  Cobb,  Dickerson,  Eaton, Find- 
lay,  Hayne,  Holmes,  Kane,  King,  Ma- 
con, Randolph,  Rowan,  Van  Buren, 
White,  Williams,  Woodbury — 19. 

Noes :  Barton,  Bell,  Bouligny,  Cham- 
bers, Chase,  Clayton,  Edwards,  Harri- 
son, Hendricks,  Johnston  of  Kentucky, 
Johnson  of  Louisiana,  Knight,  Lloyd, 
Marks,  Mills,  Noble,  Robbins,  Ruggles, 
Sanford,  Seymour,  Smith,  Thomas,  Vau 
Dyke,  Willy— 24. 

On  the  same  day  the  nominations  of 
Messrs.  Anderson  and  Sergeant,  as  min- 
isters, were  confirmed. 

We  shall  have  occasion,  after  present- 
ing the  analysis  of  the  Report  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  to  enter  into 
some  detail  as  to  the  part  taken,  and  the 
speeches  made,  in  both  Houses,  by  the 
friends  and  opponents  of  this  measure — 
a  detail  that  will  be  rendered  more  intel- 
ligible by  previously  laying  before  the 
reader  the  argument  on  each  side. 

On  the  15th  March,  the  day  succeeding 
that  on  which  the  Senate  assented  to  the 
mission  and  confirmed  the  nomination  of 
ministers.  President  Adams  sent  a  mes- 
sage to  the  House  of  Representatives,  in 
answer  to  a  resolution  of  that  House  of 
the  5th  of  February  preceding,  asking 
information  respecting  the  character  and 
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objects  of  the  proposed  Congress,  in 
which  he  forcibly  exhibited  the  advan- 
tages which,  in  his  judgment,  might 
result  from  the  assembling  of  that 
body,  and  from  the  presence  there  of 
representatives  of  the  United  States. 
After  explaining  the  whole  matter,  and 
his  acceptance  of  the  invitation  in  behalf 
of  the  United  States — subject  to  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate — he 
informs  the  House  that  its  "  concurrence 
to  the  measure  by  the  appropriations 
necessary  for  carrying  it  into  effect,  is 
alike  subject  to  its  free  determination, 
and  indispensable  to  the  fulfillment  of 
the  intention." 

This  message,  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  (similar  to  those  submitted  to  the 
Senate,)  were  immediately  referred  to  the 
committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  From 
this  committee  Mr.  Crowninshield,  on 
the  25th  March,  made  a  Report  conclud- 
ing with  a  resoluton  "  that  in  the  opin- 
ion of  this  House  it  is  expedient  to 
appropriate  the  funds  necessary  to  enable 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  send 
ministers  to  the  Congress  of  Panama." 

On  this  resolution  a  debate,  protracted 
through  several  weeks,  ensued,  when  an 
amendment,  moved  by  Mr.  McLane 
of  Delaware,  virtually  nullifying  the 
mission,  even  if  otherwise  authorized, 
prevailed  by  a  vote  of  99  to  95  ;  where- 
upon the  supporters  of  the  original  reso- 
lution abandoned  it  as  amended — and  the 
vote  on  it  being  taken  next  day,  21st 
April,  it  was  lost — 54  ayes,  143  noes. 

The  bill  reported  from  the  Committee 
of  Ways  and  Means,  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  mission,  was  soon  after 
called  up ;  and  after  an  attempt  to  strike 
out  the  enacting  clause,  which  failed — 
61  to  134 — the  bill  passed;  and  thus  the 
mission  received  the  sanction  of  both 
Houses. 

We  now  return  to  the  report  of  the 
Committee  of  the  House. 

The  Committee  first  explain  that  the 
Congress  of  Panama  is  merely  an  "  as- 
sembly of  diplomatic  agents,  clothed  with 
no  power  except  to  discuss  and  to  nego- 
tiate, deputed  by  governments  whose 
constitutions  require  that  all  engage- 
ments with  foreign  powers  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  ratification  of  some  organic 
body  at  home."  In  order,  moreover,  to 
guard  against  all  possible  mistake  as  to 
the  design  of  this  Congress,  it  is  expressly 
stipulated  in  the  treaties  between  Colom- 
bia and  the  new  Republics,  that  the 
meeting  at  Panama  "  shall  not  affect  in 


any  manner  the  exercise  of  the  national 
sovereignty  of  the  contracting  parties,  in 
regard  to  their  laws  and  the  establish- 
ment and  form  of  their  respective  gov- 
ernments." 

As  to  the  objects  of  the  assembly,  the 
most  entire  liberty  is  left  to  the  parties 
present  to  propose  whatever  may  be  es- 
teemed of  common  good  to  this  hemi- 
sphere, without  dictation,  or  the  sem- 
blance of  dictation,  by  those  governments 
whence  the  invitation  to  the  United  States 
had  come.  So  far  otherwise,  indeed, 
was  the  fact,  that  in  the  letters  of  the 
Colombian  minister  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  the  utmost  deference  is  manifested 
for  the  greater  experience  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  expectation  is  expressed 
that  they  will  avail  themselves  of  the  "  op- 
portune occasion"  offered  by  this  Con- 
gress, "  to  fix  some  principles  of  interna- 
tional law,  the  unsettled  state  of  which 
has  caused  much  evil  to  humanity."  The 
letter  adds :  "  It  belongs  to  each  of  the 
concurring  parties  to  propose  their  views ; 
but  the  voice  of  the  United  States  will  be 
heard  with  the  respect  and  deference 
which  its  early  labors  in  a  work  of  so 
much  importance  demand."  The  Com- 
mittee conclude  that  "  the  objects  of  this 
assembly  embrace  in  general  terms  the 
political  and  commercial  relations  of  the 
United  States  with  the  new  American 
Republics." 

As  to  ihe  principle  which  has  regulated 
our  diplomatic  intercourse,  the  Committee 
demonstrate  that  the  moving  considera- 
tions for  the  missions  maintained  by  this 
country  have  been  the  political  and  com- 
mercial relations  of  the  nations  with 
which  they  were  established  ;  and  not 
the  power  or  grandeur  of  such  nations. 
Such  being  the  general  principle,  it  seems 
particularly  applicable  to  the  case  of  the 
Panama  Mission,  as  at  that  Congress 
questions  involving  our  most  important 
political  and  commercial  interests  are  to 
be  discussed.  If  we  should  decline  at- 
tendance, it  would  not  only  exhibit  an 
ungracious  spirit  towards  neighboring 
republics,  but  take  from  us  the  right  of 
complainiug  of  any  results  contrary  to 
our  interests  which  might  there  be  ac- 
complished. 

The  various  objections  to  the  mission 
are  then  considered  by  the  Committee.  As 
to  its  alleged  unconstitutionality,  it  is  re- 
plied, that  the  Constitution  imposes  no 
restriction  on  the  appointment  of  foreign 
ministers  by  the  proper  authority.  But 
it  is  assumed  that  the  Congress  at  Pana- 
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ma  is  either  a  government,  a  branch  of 
government,  or  a  confederacy  of  govern- 
ments ;  and  that  the  United  States,  by 
attending  there,  united  themselves  with 
such  confederacy.  The  Congress  is  not 
what  it  is  thus  described,  but  simply  a 
consultative  meeting  of  diplomatic  agents 
from  independent  governments.  But 
were  it  what  it  is  described,  the  attend- 
ance there  of  a  minister  from  the  United 
States  would  no  more  bind  us  to  such  a 
confederacy,  than  the  attendance  of  a 
minister  at  the  court  of  any  single  power, 
binds  us  to  that  power. 

To  the  objection  that  all  the  objects 
aimed  at  by  the  Congress  could  be 
attained  by  separate  negotiation  with 
each  State  there  represented,  it  is  replied 
that  neither  so  convenienly,  so  rapidly, 
nor  so  surely,  could  separate  negotiations 
be  concluded  between  States  so  geo- 
graphically remote,  and  in  various  re- 
spects so  politically  difTerent,  as  in  an 
assembly  of  diplomatic  agents  promptly 
communicating  with  each  other,  counsel, 
information  and  argument. 

Another  objection  that  neither  the  sub- 
jects of  discussion,  the  power  of  the  min- 
isters, the  mode  of  organizing  the  Con- 
gress, nor  of  deciding  questions  in  it,  were 
defined  with  sufficient  distinctness  to 
justify  the  United  States  in  attending,  is 
met  by  the  statement  that  this  is  merely 
a  consultative  assembly — where  no  one 
without  his  consent,  is  to  be  bound  by 
the  decision  made — and  as  from  the  very 
nature  and  circumstances  of  the  meeting, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  define  before- 
hand the  precise  topics  to  be  discussed, 
or  the  precise  form  in  which  the  body 
should  be  organized  or  deliberate,  it  was 
not  reasonable  to  expect  or  require  that 
the  whole  programme  should  be  arranged 
and  agreed  upon  in  advance. 

The  hazard  to  our  neutrality  by  attend- 
ance— so  far  as  Spain  was  concerned — 
could  not  be  as  great  as  by  the  more  posi- 
tive act,  long  before  adopted,  of  acknow- 
ledging the  new  States,  and  trading  with 
them  on  the  footing  of  independence,  in 
direct  contravention  of  the  colonial  laws 
of  Spain.  If  this  were  not,  as  it  could 
not  justly  be,  considered  by  Spain  a 
breach  of  our  neutrality,  assuredly  the 
fact  of  sending  representatives  to  a  Con- 
gress of  diplomatic  agents  from  those 
States,  could  not  be  so  considered — more 
especially  as  it  was  expressly  stipulated 
on  our  behalf,  and  agreed  to  by  the  other 
States,  that  our  ministers  were  not  to  take 
any  part  in  the  discussion  or  adoption  of 


measures  of  war  between  those  States 
and  Spain.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  made 
known  to  Spain  through  our  minister 
there,  that  one  of  the  objects  of  the  at- 
tendance of  the  United  States  at  Panama 
was  to  use  our  influence  in  behalf  of 
peace  and  humanity,  and  for  the  termina- 
tion of  the  contest  between  Spain  and 
her  former  colonies,  on  terms  mutually 
honorable  and  advantageous. 

Nor  do  the  Committee  attach  weight 
to  the  apprehension  expressed,  that,  by 
attendance  at  the  Congress,  the  United 
States  may  be  involved  in  entangling  al- 
liances with  some  of  the  new  States.  In 
the  first  place,  all  project  or  purpose  of 
said  alliance  is  expressly  disclaimed  by 
the  President ;  butif  itwere  not,  alliances 
cannot  be  framed  with  any  nation,  ex- 
cept with  the  consent  and  approbation  of 
the  Senate ;  and  if  there  be  no  danger  of 
entangling  alliances  by  sending  a  minis- 
ter direct  to  a  foreign  power,  much  less 
can  there  be  in  sending  one  to  join  in  a 
mere  assembly  of  other  ministers — mere 
agents,  and  not  themselves  powers  or 
governments. 

But,  says  another  objection,  this  Con- 
gress is  an  unprecedented  measure.  Truly 
so — and  alike  unprecedented  are  the  po- 
sition of  this  hemisphere  and  the  cir- 
cumstances which  have  suggested  the 
Congress — eight  new  States  suddenly 
taking  a  place  among  nations.  But  be- 
cause unprecedented,  is  it  therefore  wrong 
or  dangerous  .'  Far  otherv^rise.  It  is  an 
assembly,  not  of  banded  oppressors — not 
of  conquerors  and  kings,  to  cut  and 
carve  a  world  among  themselves,  without 
regard  to  any  popular  rights — but  of  the 
representatives  of  free  States,  anxious 
to  establish  a  common  basis  for  civil,  so- 
cial and  international  intercourse.  It  is 
an  assembly  to  assertand  secure  the  rights 
of  the  people,  and  not  to  strengthen  the 
power  of  monarchs — the  ministers  who 
will  be  present  are  of  limited  power — of 
no  authority  to  commit  their  governments 
to  any  measures — but  bound  to  refer  back 
to  the  authority  which  delegated  them, 
whatever  propositions  or  plan  of  mutual 
or  general  operation  may  be  suggested. 
The  reasoning  drawn  from  a  fancied  an- 
alogy between  this  Congress  and  the 
Congress  of  European  Sovereigns  and 
Ambassadors,  is  wholly  fallacious.  It  is 
not  the  act  of  assembling  and  treating 
together  that  constitutes  the  danger  of 
these  last-named  Congresses,  but  the 
character  and  quality  of  those  assembled, 
and  the  objects  effected  or  aimed  at. 
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Having  thus  disposed  of  all  the  objec- 
tions to  the  mission,  the  Committee  go 
on  to  expatiate  on  the  advantages  to  be 
anticipated  from  it. 

From  the  nature  of  the  case,  as  vrell  as 
from  the  terms  of  the  invitation,  the  dis- 
cussions of  Panama  vrould  embrace  all 
subjects  of  importance — 

To  the  new  States  as  among  each 
other — 

Or  as  betvireen  them  and  Spain — 

Or  of  interest  directly  to  us,  in  our  con- 
nection with  them. 

These  three  classes  of  subjects,  in  dif- 
ferent degrees,  are  all  of  deep  concern  to 
the  United  States.  With  the  second,  in- 
deed, except  as  mediators,  we  could  have 
no  connection,  for  it  was  of  express  stip- 
ulation that  we  were  not  to  take  part  in 
any  matter  that  might  hazard  our  amica- 
ble relations  with  Spain. 

But  in  the  other  two  classes  we  have 
many  and  strong  common  interests.  As 
near  neighbors,  several  of  these  states, 
accordingly  as  they  are  prosperous  and 
peaceful  in  their  intercourse  with  each 
other  and  with  ourselves,  or  otherwise, 
become  objects  of  great  solicitude  to  us. 
One  of  these  has  an  immense  landed  fron- 
tier on  our  territory,  and,  together  with 
the  next  two  in  geographical  position, 
lies  on  those  waters  into  which  the  great 
internal  communications  of  the  United 
States  are  discharged.  With  these  and 
with  the  other  new  States  we  have  high- 
ly important  commercial  connections,  and 
it  is  therefore  matter  of  great  interest  to 
us  how  they  shall  stand  towards  each 
other.  If  a  common  feeling  of  mutual  in- 
terests and  mutual  friendships  shall  pre- 
vail, all  will  increase  in  prosperity.  On 
the  other  hand,  dissension  between  them 
respecting  boundaries  or  other  vexed 
questions,  would  at  once  be  injurious  to 
the  parties  engaged,  and  to  the  other 
States,  as  well  as  to  the  United  States, 
from  the  interruption  of  that  commerce 
which  their  peaceful  growth  and  industry 
could  not  fail  to  foster  and  enlarge. 
These  obvious  truths  could  not  fail  of 
producing  marked  effect  in  such  a  Con- 
gress ;  and  it  is  not  too  much,  probably, 
to  say,  that  if  it  had  been  in  session  with 
the  general  concurrence  of  the  new  States, 
and  the  full  cooperation  of  this  country, 
the  unhappy  war  actually  existing  be- 
tween Brazil  and  the  Provinces  of  La 
Plata,  respecting  the  possession  of  the 
Banda  Oriental,  would  have  been  pre- 
vented by  the  mediation  of  the  ministers 
there  assembled.   To  the  work  of  media- 


tion, in  all  such  cases,  the  United  States 
would  come  as  the  most  disinterested,  as 
well  as  powerful  party  ;  and  the  chance, 
in  a  single  instance,  ol  being  able  to  avert 
or  terminate  a  war,  would  of  itself  con- 
stitute a  sufficient  motive  for  accepting 
the  invitation.  We  do  not  obtrude  our- 
selves as  umpires;  but  being  invited 
where  sectional  differences  are  to  be  dis- 
cussed, and  the  benefit  of  our  presence, 
counsel  and  experience  being  invoked,  no 
maxim  of  the  most  cautious  prudence  bids 
us  stand  aloof.  Next  to  peace  on  our  own 
part,  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  these 
new  States  are  our  leading  interest,  and 
the  policy  of  maintaining  peace  through 
friendly  mediation  is  entirely  congenial 
with  the  principles  and  feelings  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  and  sanc- 
tioned by  their  practice. 

Among  the  topics  calculated  deeply  to 
engage  our  attention,  in  the  existing  state 
of  affairs,  is  the  condition  of  Cuba  and 
Porto  Rico.  Those  rich  islands,  the  for- 
mer so  near  our  very  borders,  that  the 
Moro,  which  commands  the  entrance  to 
Havana,  may  be  considered  a  fortress  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  The  proba- 
bility that  this  island  may  become  the 
scene  of  a  struggle  between  Spain  and 
one  or  more  of  the  new  States — and  of 
all  the  horror  of  such  a  struggle,  con- 
ducted with  forces  inadequate  on  either 
side  to  complete  success,  but  sufficient  to 
lead  to  anarchy  and  a  servile  war — would 
alone  justify  the  United  States  in  attend- 
ing a  Congress  where  their  presence  and 
exhortations  might  avert  so  great  a  ca- 
lamity— so  imminent  a  danger.  It  is 
well  said  by  the  Committee  that,  "  if  the 
United  States,  after  being  invited  to  at- 
tend a  conference  of  ministers  of  the 
powers  by  whom  that  invasion  is  pro- 
jected, had  declined  to  be  present,  they 
would  have  incurred  a  deep  responsi- 
bility for  whatever  disastrous  effects  our 
friendly  interposition  might  have  averted 
or  delayed." 

The  direct  intercourse  between  the  new 
Republics  and  ourselves,  would  form  a 
special  subject  of  deliberation  at  the  Con- 
gress. Our  aim,  from  the  earliest  founda- 
tion of  the  government,  in  our  inter- 
course with  foreign  nations,  has  been  to 
establish  reciprocal,  liberal  and  uniform 
commercial  relations  with  all.  The  bene- 
fit of  our  experience  in  this  cause  has 
been  specially  invoked,  and  "  to  refuse 
an  attendance  when  urged,  on  tliis 
ground,  would  be  to  neglect,  perhaps, 
the  fairest  opportunity  which  the  history 
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of  the  world  has  offered,  of  giving  a 
wide  and  prompt  diffusion  to  liberal  doc- 
trines of  public  law." 

After  thus  considering  the  whole  case 
on  the  grounds  of  political  expediency, 
and  the  principles  of  our  diplomatic 
intercourse,  the  Committee  add  the  ex- 
pression of  their  concurrence  in  the  senti- 
ments of  the  President,  that  sufficient 
inducement,  independent  of  all  other, 
to  accept  the  invitation,  would  be  found 
in  the  desire  "  to  meet,  in  the  spirit  of 
kindness  and  friendship,  an  overture 
made  in  that  spirit,  by  three  sister  re- 
publics of  this  hemisphere." 

Towards  these  republics  our  policy 
from  the  outset  has  been  frank,  liberal, 
and  disinterested.  Dismissing  all  jealous- 
ies, and  disdaining  all  fears — instead  of 
holding  back  when  those  States  cast  off 
the  safe  and  enervating  despotism  of 
Spain,  which  rendered  them  such  harm- 
ess  neighbors  for  us — we,  the  first, 
stretched  our  hands  out  to  welcome  them 
among  the  nations.  We  ourselves  as- 
sisted to  break  down  the  barrier  which 
position  had  heretofore  given  us — of  be- 
ing alone  on  this  continent  without  rivals 
or  dangerous  neighbors.  We  have  aided 
the  growth  of  Republics,  some  of  which 
must  be  great  and  strong.  The  policy 
thus  entered  upon  we  must  pursue,  and 
bind  to  us  by  the  bonds  of  common  in- 
terest, of  similar  institutions,  and  of  a 
frank  and  liberal  intercourse,  those  who 
under  a  different  treatment,  might  become 
dangerous  rivals  or  enemies. 

From  all  which  considerations,  the 
Committee  thus  conclude : 

"  As  our  attendance  at  the  Congress,  in- 
stead of  being  prejudicial  to  the  public 
interests,  is,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Com- 
mittee, a  measure  of  the  most  obvious 
political  expediency ;  as  it  is  stipulated  to 
bring  into  no  hazard  the  neutrality  of  the 
United  States  ;  as  all  fears  of  an  entangling 
alliance  have  been  shown  to  be  unfounded; 
in  a  word,  as  the  Congress  will  be  regarded 
by  the  Executive  of  the  United  States,  as 
purely  a  consultative  meeting ;  and  as  the 
objects  of  consultation  are  of  primary  im- 
portance to  the  country,  the  Committee  of 
Foreign  Affairs  are  of  opinion,  that  the 
mission  to  Panama  ought  to  receive  the 
sanction  of  the  House  of  Representatives." 

Having  thus  laid  before  the  readers  of 
the  Review  the  substance  of  the  two  con- 
flicting Reports,  we  shall  devote  the  resi- 
due of  our  space  to  an  exhibition  of  the 
course  of  some  of  the  prominent  members 
of  both  Houses. 

From  the  first  annunciation  of  the  pro- 


posed mission  to  its  consummation,  it 
was  opposed  on  party  grounds;  and 
those  who  were  already  organizing  to  put 
down  the  administration  of  J.  Q.  Adams, 
though  it  should  be  "  pure  as  the  angels," 
seized  upon  this  topic  as  one  concerning 
which,  regardless  of  the  high  interests  of 
country  which  it  involved,  they  hoped  to 
make  an  unfavorable  impression  on  the 
people. 

In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Benton,  Mr.  Branch, 
Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Van  Buren,  Mr. 
Woodbury,  Mr.  Tazewell,  Mr.  Hayne, 
Mr.  W.  R.  King,  (now  minister  in  France,) 
were  strenuous  in  opposition.  They  and 
their  associates,  in  executive  session,  in- 
terposed all  the  obstacles  which  party 
tactics  and  party  discipline  could  suggest; 
and  when  defeated  there — after  the  nomi- 
nations were  confirmed,  but  while  the  ap- 
propriation bill  was  pending  in  the  House 
— they  transferred  the  subject  to  the  le- 
gislative session,  and  therein  indulged  in 
most  acrimonious  and  vindictive  debate. 
In  these  debates  John  Randolph,  the  out- 
pourings of  whose  unhinged  mind  and 
ill-regulated  heart  have,  in  some  quarters, 
received  the  apotheosis  of  genius !  was 
particularly  prominent  and  particularly 
abusive ;  and  from  one  of  the  speeches 
he  then  made  arose  the  duel  between  him 
and  Mr.  Clay. 

The  machinations  and  devices  of  Mr. 
Van  Buren  were  more  conspicuous  than 
his  arguments,  in  the  effort  to  thwart  the 
mission.  In  executive  session  he  first 
moved  a  call  on  the  President  for  the 
communication  in  confidence  to  the  Senate 
of  all  documents  and  instructions  relative 
to  the  mission.  Having  obtained  these, 
he  then  moved  resolutions,  which  were 
adopted,  that  the  whole  subject  be  dis- 
cussed with  open  doors,  unless  the  Presi- 
dent should  object  to  the  publicity  of  the 
correspondence,  and  asking  him  to  say 
whether  such  publicity  would  be  injuri- 
ous. To  these  resolutions  the  President 
replied,  that,  the  papers  having  been 
communicated  by  him  in  confidenceXo  the 
Senate,  upon  their  request  so  to  receive 
them,  and  believing  such  confidential  in- 
tercourse between  the  Executive  and  the 
Senate  essential  to  the  public  interests, 
he  "deemed  it  his  indispensable  duty  to 
leave  to  the  Senate  itself  the  decision  of 
a  question  involving  a  departure,  hitherto, 
as  he  is  informed,  without  example,  from 
that  usage." 

This  reply  furnished  a  new  topic  of 
opposition.  Mr.  Rowan,  of  Kentucky, 
proposed  resolutions  of  censure  on  the 
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President  for  declining  to  decide  whether 
or  not  the  Senate  ought  to  sit  with  open 
doors  upon  executive  business !  and 
refusing  to  consider  farther  the  subject 
of  the  mission  until  the  President  should 
give  his  opinion  as  to  the  propriety  of  a 
public  discussion  !  This  resolution,  after 
debate,  was  modified  in  various  ways, 
all,  however,  designed  to  cast  censure  on 
the  Executive,  and  to  thwart  his  views; 
till  at  length,  stripped  of  the  offensive  fea- 
tures, it  was  passed  in  a  form  asserting 
that,  although  "  the  Senate  have  the  right 
to  publish  communications  confidentially 
made,  and  to  discuss  the  same  with  open 
doors,  without  the  consent  of  the  Presi- 
dent,"— yet,  in  this  case,  as  the  President 
seemed  to  have  objections  thereto,  and 
no  present  exigency  required  the  exercise 
of  that  right — the  Senate  would  proceed 
as  heretofore,  with  closed  doors. 

Nothing  daunted  by  defeat,  Mr.  Van 
Buren,  on  the  14th  of  March,  submitted 
a  series  of  resolutions  adverse  to  the 
President's  constitutional  authority  to  in- 
stitute the  mission.  We  quote  the  second 
of  these  resolutions  because  of  its  remark- 
able application  to  the  recent  "  associa- 
tion" of  Texas  with  this  Union — an 
association  now  supported  by  the  very 
men  who  supported  the  annexed  resolu- 
tion, which,  as  will  be  seen,  denies  all 
authority  to  Congress  to  bring  about  such 
a  result ! 

'^Resolved,  That  the  power  of  framing  or 
entering  (in  any  manner  whatever)  into 
any  political  association,  or  confederacies, 
belongs  to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
in  their  sovereign  character,  bei-ig  one  of 
the  powers  which,  not  having  been  dele- 
gated to  the  Government,  is  reserved  to 
the  States  or  people,  and  that  it  is  not 
within  the  constitutional  power  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  appoint  deputies  or  re- 
presentatives of  any  description  to  represent 
the  United  States  in  the  Cono;re=!s  of  Pana- 
ma, or  to  participate  in  the  deliberation,  or 
discussion,  or  recommendation  of  acts  of 
that  Congress." 

This  resolution,  with  the  others,  was 
lost ;  but  it  received  the  votes  of  Messrs. 
Dickerson,  Benton,  Hayne,  Wm.  R.  King, 
Macon,  Randolph,  Van  Buren,  Rowan, 
Woodbury,  &c. 

It  is,  taken  altogether,  a  complete  nan 
sequitnr ;  for,  admitting  as  we  do  entirely, 
and  as  was  probably  done  by  those  who 
voted  against  the  resolution  as  a  whole, 
the  truth  of  the  first  deduction,  it  has  no 
application  whatever  to  the  second,  re- 
specting the  constitutional  authority  to 


establish  the  mission  to  Panama,  seeing 
that  no  "  new  political  associations  or 
confederacy"  were  then  contemplated. 

Finding  all  expedients  vain,  and  that 
factious  opposition  in  executive  session 
produced  no  capital  out  of  doors,  the  vote 
was  taken  on  the  same  day,  on  the  reso- 
lution of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations, declaring  the  mission  inexpedient. 
It  was  negatived — ayes  19,  noes  24. 
The  ayes  were  Messrs.  Benton,  Berrien, 
Branch,  Chandler,  Cobb,  Dickerson,  Ea- 
ton, Findlay,  Hayne,  Holmes,  Kane, 
King,  Macon,  Randolph,  Rowan,  Van 
Buren,  White,  Williams,  Woodbury. 

The  nominations  were  then  confirmed. 

The  length  to  which  this  paper  has 
been  already  protracted  forbids  our  going 
into  detail,  and  furnishing,  as  we  intend- 
ed, extracts  from  the  speeches  of  the 
Senators  who  opposed  the  mission.  It 
must  therefore  suffice  to  say,  that  Mr. 
Hayne  of  South  Carolina,  Mr.  White  of 
Tennessee,  Mr.  Van  Buren  of  New  York, 
and  Mr.  Woodbury  of  New  Hampshire, 
particularly,  resisted  that  object,  which, 
among  others,  was  to  be  embraced  in  the 
deliberations  of  the  Congress — the  re- 
newed and  more  emphatic  expression  of 
Mr.  Monroe's  declaration  that  this  conti- 
nent, under  the  reservation  of  existing 
rights,  was  henceforth  to  be  exempt  from 
European  interference  or  European  colo- 
nization . 

Any  agreement  on  our  part  with  the 
South  American  nations  to  proclaim  this 
as  the  policy  and  resolute  purpose  of  each 
and  all,  was  denounced  as  a  total  de- 
parture from  the  established  policy  of  our 
country — as  beyond  the  constitutional 
authority  of  this  government,  and  as 
offensive  to  the  nations  of  Europe.  Mr. 
Randolph,  who,  in  the  legislative  ses- 
sion, spoke  hour  after  hour  and  day  after 
day  about  the  mission,  magnified  the 
power  of  the  European  nations  as  unduly 
and  unreasonably  as  he  depreciated  the 
character  and  insulted  the  feelings  of  the 
nevv  American  States. 

By  all  the  opponents  of  the  mission, 
a  sifstem  of  American  republics,  framed 
for  the  protection  of  freedom — for  the  ad- 
vancement of  mutual,  harmonious  and 
liberal  intercourse — and  defensive,  not 
by  arms,  but  in  spirit  and  purpose,  against 
the  pretensions  of  the  monarchical  system 
of  Europe — the  Holy  Alliance — were  ridi- 
culed or  denounced.  No  sympathy  for 
struggling  freemen  on  our  own  contin- 
ent— no  generous  sentiment  of  a  new- 
world    destiny,    and    of    corresponding 
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new-world  duties — no  self-relying  con- 
sciousness that,  as  Americans,  we  are 
sufficient  unto  ourselves,  and  competent 
to  discuss  and  to  determine  whether,  and 
in  how  far,  we  will  be  governed  by  an 
old  international  code,  adopted  without 
our  concurrence,  and  adapted  to  political 
conditions  and  circumstances  widely  dif- 
ferent from  our  own.  Party  disguised 
from  patriotism  its  true  path — and  though 
happily  defeated  in  the  main  efforts,  it 
did,  indirectly,  have  the  effect  of  paralyz- 
ing a  proceeding  which  it  could  not 
wholly  prevent. 

In  the  flouse  of  Representatives,  the 
same  narrow  spirit,  the  same  factious  op- 
position— claiming  to  speak  in  the  name 
of  country,  and  seeking  to  shelter  itself 
under  the  mantle  of  Washington — was 
manifested.  We  select,  by  reason  of  his 
present  eminence — then  as  little  antici- 
pated as  now  it  is  likely  to  be  justified  by 
results — for  special  citation,  the  part 
taken  by  Mr.  Polk. 

On  the  11th  April,  Mr.  Polk  offered  the 
following  resolutions : 

"  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  constitutional 
right  and  duty  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, when  called  on  for  appropriations 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  foreign  missions, 
to  deliberate  on  the  expediency  or  inexpe- 
diency of  such  missions,  and  to  determine 
and  act  thereon,  as  in  their  judgment  may 
be  most  conducive  to  the  public  good. 

"  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this 
House  that  the  sending  of  Ministers  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  to  take  part  in  the 
deliberations  of  the  South  American  nations 
at  Panama,  would  be  a  total  departure  from 
the  uniform  course  of  policy  pursued  by  this 
government  from  the  adoption  of  the  Fede- 
ral Constitution  to  the  present  period  ;  and 
might,  and  in  all  probability  would,  have  a 
tendency  to  involve  the  nation  in  "  entan- 
gling alliances,"  and  endanger  the  neutral- 
ity and  relations  of  amity  and  peace,  which 
at  present  happily  subsist  between  the  Uni- 
ted States  and  the  belligerent  powers — Old 
Spain  and  the  Southern  Republics  on  this 
Continent. 

"  Resolved,  therefore,  That  it  is  inexpe- 
dient to  send  ministers  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States,  to  take  part  in  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  said  Con3;ress  of  South  Ameri- 
can nations  at  Panama,  and  that  it  is  inex- 
pedient to  grant  any  appropriations  to  de- 
fray the  expenses  of  the  said  mission." 

These  resolutions  were,  on  Mr.  Polk's 
motion,  referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union. 

On  the  20th,  Mr.  McLane's  amend- 
ment, which  went  to  cripple  the  mission 
by  restricting  the  powers  of  the  ministers, 


and  which,  among  other  prohibitions, 
forbade  them  even  "  to  discuss,  consider 
or  consult  on  any  stipulation,  compact  or 
declaration  binding  the  United  States  in 
any  way,  or  to  any  extent,  to  resist  inter- 
ference from  abroad  with  the  domestic 
affairs  of  the  aforesaid  governments,  or 
any  measure  which  shall  commit  the  pre- 
sent or  future  neutral  rights  or  duties  of 
the  United  States,  either  as  may  regard 
European  nations,  or  between  the  several 
States  of  Mexico  and  South  America," 
was  adopted  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives by  a  vote  of  ninety-nine  to  ninety- 
five— Mr.  Polk,  Mr.  McDuffie,  Mr.  Hoff- 
man, (now  naval  officer  of  New  York,) 
Mr.  Cambreleng,  Mr.  Verplanck,  Mr. 
Ingham,  and  Mr.  Kremer  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, together  with  the  whole  opposi- 
tion, being  in  the  affirmative. 

The  next  day  Mr.  Polk  addressed  the 
House  concerning  his  purpose  to  vote 
against  the  resolution,  even  with  the 
amendment  adopted  at  the  previous  sit- 
ting. That  amendment  did  indeed  assert 
the  right  of  the  House  to  a  voice  in  the 
institution  of  a  new  foreign  mission,  and 
did  declare  that  the  ancient  policy  of  the 
country  to  keep  clear  of  all  "  entangling 
alliances"  was  not  to  be  departed  from. 
To  these  views  Mr.  Polk  said  he  willing- 
ly adhered,  and  that,  "however  strong 
his  sympathies  in  favor  of  liberty  and 
republican  institutions,  in  whatever  part 
of  the  world  they  might  make  their  ap- 
pearance, the  peace,  the  quiet  and  the 
prosperity  of  his  own  country  were  para- 
mount to  every  other  consideration." 
Mr.  Polk  then  argued  the  right  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  a  voice  in 
the  institution  of  foreign  missions;  and 
having  insisted  (contrary  to  the  well- 
established  practice  of  the  government) 
that  such  was  the  true  construction  of  the 
Constitution,  he  again  reverted  to  the 
dangerous  nature  of  the  Panama  Con- 
gress. "  We  have  heard,"  said  Mr.  P., 
"  during  this  debate,  a  great  deal  about 
the  fraternity  of  the  Republics  of  the 
South  ;  about  the  necessity  of  signifying 
our  good  feeling,  and  sympathies  for  the 
cause  of  freedom  in  which  they  are  en- 
gaged, by  extending  to  them  the  counsels 
of  our  experience,  and  uniting  with  them 
in  the  deliberations  at  Panama.  We 
have  been  repeatedly  told,  not  only  by 
gentlemen  on  this  floor,  but  the  idea  has 
been  held  forth  in  the  documents  which 
have  lumbered  our  table,  that  this  Con- 
gress at  Panama  was  an  American,  a  re- 
publican policy."     Mr.  Polk,  after  this 
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sneering  allusion  to  the  Congress  and  its 
objects,  thinks  it  reason  enough  to  object 
to  the  whole  scheme,  that  "  his  august 
majesty  the  Emperor  of  Brazil "  was  in- 
vited (how,  as  an  American  power,  could 
he  be  omitted?)  to  send  representatives 
there. 

Mr.  Polk  then  added — "  This  is  a  por- 
tentous and  very  important  crisis  in  the 
history  of  this  country,  and  every  patriot 
should  be  at  his  post.  We  are  about  to 
depart  from  our  ancient  and  plain  repub- 
lican simplicity,  and  to  become  a  great 
and  splendid  government;  new  projects 
are  set  on  foot ;  we  are  called  upon  by 
the  President  to  change  the  whole  policy 
of  the  country,  as  adopted  by  our  fathers, 
and  so  happily  pursued  by  their  posterity 
down  to  the  present  period.  He  called 
on  gentlemen,  before  they  abandoned  the 
present  safe  policy  of  the  country,  to 
ponder  well  what  they  are  about  to  do." 
Mr.  Polk,  therefore,  announced  his  pur- 
ose  to  vote  both  against  the  resolution 
— declaring  the  mission  expedient  under 
the  limitations  and  restrictions  of  Mr. 
McLane's  amendment — and  against  the 
bill  making  appropriations  for  that  mis- 
sion ;  and  he  did  vote  against  both,  most 
of  his  own  party  friends  abandoning  him 
in  the  last  vote. 

The  amendment  of  Mr.  McLane  was 
s  upported  by  higher  names  then,  abler 
men  now,  than  Mr.  Polk.  Besides  the 
mover,  P.  Barbonr  of  Virginia,  James 
Hamilton  of  S.  Carolina,  Jas.  Buchanan, 
and  Messrs.  Hemphill  and  Ingham  of 
Pennsylvania,  strongly  maintained  its  ex- 
pediency. It  was  resisted  by  Messrs. 
Brent  and  Edward  Livingston  of  Louisi- 
ana, Buckner  and  F.  Johnson  of  Ken- 
tucky, Markley  and  Wurtz  (now  the 
President  of  the  Delaware  and  Hudson 
Canal  Company)  of  Pennsylvania,  Reed 
and  Webster  of  Massachusetts.  We 
have  room  only  for  some  extracts  from 
the  admirable  speech  of  the  latter,  con- 
fining them  chiefly  to  the  topic,  now  be- 
come so  prominent  and  significant  by  Mr. 
Polk's  reassertioa  of  it — his  former  opin- 
ions to  the  contrary  notwithstanding — 
that  this  continent  is  not  henceforth  to 
be  the  scene  of  European  interference  or 
colonization. 

*'  I  concur  entirely,"  said  Mr.  Webster, 
"  in  the  sentiment  expressed  in  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania, 
(iVTr.  Markley,)  that  the  declaration  of  Mr. 
Monroe  was  wise,  seasonable  and  patriotic. 
It  has  been  said  in  the  course  of  this  debate, 
to  have  been  a  loose  and  vague  declaration. 


It  was,  I  believe,  sufficiently  studied.  I 
have  understood,  from  good  authority,  that 
it  was  considered,  weighed,  and  distinctly 
and  decidedly  approved,  by  every  one  of  the 
President's  advisers,  at  that  time.  *  *  * 
I  agree  that  the  message  did  mean  some- 
thing, that  it  meant  much ;  and  I  maintain 
that  the  declaration  answered  the  end  de- 
signed by  it,  did  great  honor  to  the  foresight 
and  spirit  of  the  Government,  and  that  it 
cannot  now  be  taken  back,  retracted,  or 
annulled,  without  disgrace.  It  met,  sir, 
with  the  entire  concurrence  and  hearty  ap- 
probation of  this  country.  The  tone  which 
it  uttered  found  a  corresponding  response 
in  the  hearts  of  the  free  people  of  the  Uni- 
ted States.  That  people  saw,  and  they  re- 
joiced to  see,  that,  on  a  fit  occasion,  our 
weight  had  been  thrown  into  the  right  scale, 
and  that,  without  departing  from  our  duty, 
we  had  done  something  useful,  and  some- 
thing efTectual  in  the  cause  of  civil  liberty. 
One  general  glow  of  exultation — one  uni- 
versal feeling  of  the  gratified  love  of  liberty 
— the  conscious  and  proud  perception  of 
the  consideration  which  the  country  pos- 
sessed, and  of  the  respect  and  honor  which 
belonged  to  it — pervaded  all  bosoms.  Pos- 
sibly the  public  enthusiasm  went  too  far. 
It  certainly  did  go  very  far.  But  the  senti- 
ment which  this  declaration  inspired,  was 
not  confined  to  ourselves.  In  that  very 
House  of  Commons,  of  which  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  has  spoken  with 
such  commendation,  how  was  it  there  re- 
ceived .'  Not  only,  sir,  with  approbation, 
but  I  may  say  with  no  little  enthusiasm. 
While  the  leading  minister  expressed  his 
entire  concurrence  in  the  sentiments  and 
opinions  of  the  American  President,  his  dis- 
tinguished competitor  in  that  popular  body, 
less  restrained  by  official  decorum,  more  at 
liberty  to  give  utterance  to  the  feelings  of 
the  occasion,  declared  that  no  event  had 
ever  created  greater  joy,  excitation  and 
gratitude  among  all  the  freemen  in  Europe ; 
that  he  felt  pride  in  being  connected  by 
blood  and  language  with  the  people  of  the 
United  States  ;  that  the  policy  disclosed  by 
the  message  became  a  great,  a  free,  and  an 
independent  nation  ;  and  that  he  hoped  his 
own  country  would  be  prevented  by  no 
mean  pride  nor  paltry  jealousy  from  follow- 
ing so  noble  and  glorious  an  example.  * 
•  *  But  how  should  it  happen  that 
there  should  be  now  such  a  new-born  fear 
on  the  subject  of  the  declaration  ?  the  crisis 
is  over  !  the  danger  is  past  i  *  •  * 
Most  of  the  gentlemen  who  have  now 
spoken  on  the  subject,  were  at  that  time 
here  ;  they  all  heard  the  declaration.  Not 
one  of  them  complained,  and  yet  now  when 
all  danger  is  over,  we  are  vehemently 
warned  against  the  sentiments  of  the  decla- 
ration !" 

Respecting  our  acquiescence  in  the  pes- 
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sible  occupation  of  Cuba  by  some  Euro- 
ropean  power  other  than  Spain,  Mr. 
Webster  makes  a  very  strong  argument, 
in  the  course  of  which  occur  these  pas- 
sages. 

"  It  has  been  asserted,  that  although 
we  might  rightfully  prevent  another  power 
from  taking  Cuba  from  Spain  by  force, 
yet  if  Spain  should  choose  to  make  the 
voluntary  transfer,  we  should  have  no 
right  whatever  to  interfere.  Sir,  this  is  a 
distinction,  without  a  difference.  If  we 
are  likely  to  have  contention  about  Cuba, 
let  us  first  well  consider  what  our  rights 
are,  and  not  commit  ourselves.  If  we  have 
any  right  to  interfere  at  all,  it  applies  as 
well  to  the  case  of  a  peaceable,  as  to  that 
of  a  forcible,  transfer.  If  nations  be  at  war, 
we  are  not  judges  of  the  question  of  right 
in  that  war.  We  must  acknowledge  in 
both  parties  the  mutual  right  of  attack,  and 
the  mutual  right  of  conquest.  It  is  not  for 
us  to  set  bounds  to  these  belligerent  opera- 
tions, so  long  as  they  do  not  afiect  ourselves. 
*  *  *  The  real  question  is  whether  the 
possession  of  Cuba  by  a  great  maritime 
power  of  Europe  would  seriously  endanger 
our  immediate  security,  or  our  essential 
interests.  The  general  rule  of  national 
law  is  unquestionably  against  interference 
in  the  transactions  of  other  States.  There 
are,  however,  acknowledged  exceptions, 
growing  out  of  circumstances,  and  founded 
in  those  circumstances.  *  *  *  I'he 
ground  of  the  exception  is  self-preserva- 
tion. Now,  sir,  let  us  look  at  Cuba.  *  * 
Cuba,  as  is  well  said  in  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  is  placed 
in  the  mouth  of  the  Slississippi.  Its  occu- 
pation by  a  strong  maritime  power  would 
be  felt  in  the  first  moment  of  hostility,  as 
far  up  the  Mississippi  and  the  Missouri  as 
our  population  extends.  It  is  the  command- 
ing point  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  lies  in 
the  very  line  of  our  coastwise  traffic,  inter- 
posed in  the  very  highway  between  New 
York  and  New  Orleans." 

Proceeding  from  this  topic  to  an  impu- 
tation thrown  out  that  the  project  of  the 
Panama  mission  had  been  forced  upon  the 
President  by  his  Secretary  of  State,  Mr. 
Webster  made  this  fine  reference  to  that 
eminent  man,  and  to  his  acknowledged 
services  in  the  cause  of  South  American 
liberty. 

"  Pains  have  been  taken  by  the  honora- 
ble member  from  Virginia  to  prove  that  the 
measure  now  in  contemplation,  and  indeed 
the  whole  policy  of  the  government  respect- 
ing South  America,  is  the  unhappy  result 
of  the  influence  of  a  gentleman  formerly 
filling  the  chair  of  this  House.  He  charges 
him  with  having  become  himself  affected  at 
an  early  day  with  what  he  is  pleased  to  call 
the  South  American  fever,  and  with  having 


infused  its  baneful  influence  into  the  whole 
councils  of  the  country. 

"  If,  sir,  it  be  true  that  that  gentleman, 
prompted  by  an  ardent  love  of  civil  liberty, 
felt  earlier  than  others  a  proper  sympathy 
for  the  struggling  colonies  of  South  Ame- 
rica, or  acting  on  the  maxim  that  revolu- 
tions do  not  go  backwards,  he  had  the  saga- 
city to  foresee  earlier  than  others  the  suc- 
cessful termination  of  those  struggles — if 
thus  feeling,  or  thus  perceiving,  it  fell  to 
him  to  lead  the  willing  or  unwilling  coun- 
cils of  his  country  to  her  manifestations  of 
kindness  to  the  new  governments,  and  in 
her  seasonable  recognition  of  their  inde- 
pendence— if  it  be  this  which  the  honora- 
ble member  imputes  to  him — if  it  be  by  this 
course  of  public  conduct  that  he  has  iden- 
tified his  name  with  the  cause  of  South 
American  liberty,  he  ought  to  be  esteemed 
one  of  the  most  fortunate  men  of  his  age. 
If  all  this  be,  as  it  is  here  represented,  he 
has  acquired  fame  enough.  It  is  enough 
for  any  man  thus  to  have  connected  him- 
self with  the  greatest  events  of  the  age  in 
which  he  lived,  and  to  have  been  foremost 
in  measures  which  reflect  high  honor  on  his 
country,  in  the  judgment  of  mankind.  Sir, 
it  is  always  with  reluctance  that  I  am 
drawn  to  speak  in  my  place  here  of  indi- 
viduals, but  I  could  not  forbear  what  I  have 
said,  when  I  hear  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  in  the  land  of  free  spirits, 
that  it  is  made  matter  of  imputation  and  re- 
proach, to  have  been  first  to  reach  forth  the 
hand  of  welcome  and  of  succor  to  new-born 
nations,  struggling  to  obtain  and  to  enjoy 
the  blessings  of  freedom." 

Passing  from  this  topic  to  an  examina- 
tion of  the  far  greater  difficulties  which 
the  Spanish  American  States  had  strug- 
gled against  and  overcome,  than  those 
which  opposed  our  contest  for  freedom, 
Mr.  Webster  thus  terminated  his  noble 
speech  : 

"  A  day  of  solemn  retribution  now  visits 
the  once  proud  monarchy  of  Spain — the 
prediction  is  fulfilled — the  spirit  of  Monte- 
zuma, and  of  the  Incas,  might  now  weU 
say— 

'  Art  thou  too  fallen,  Iberia  ?     Do  we  see 
The  robber  and  the  murderer  weak  as  we  ? 
Thou  !  that  hast  wasted  earth,  and  dared 

despise 
Alike  the  wrath  and  mercy  of  the  skies ; 
Thy  pomp  is  in  the  grave,  thy  glory  laid 
Low  in  the  pit  thine  avarice  hath  made.' 

"Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  detain  you  only 
with  one  more  reflection  on  the  subject. 
We  cannot  be  so  blind — we  cannot  so  shut 
up  our  senses,  and  smother  our  faculties,  as 
not  to  see,  that  in  the  progress  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  South  American  liberty,  our 
own  example  has  been  among  the  most 
stimulating  causes.     That  great  light — a 
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light  which  can  never  be  hid — the  light  of 
our  own  glorious  revolution,  has  shone  on 
the  path  of  the  South  American  patriots 
from  the  beginning  of  their  course.  In  their 
emergencies,  they  have  looked  to  our  ex- 
perience;  in  their  political  institutions, 
they  have  followed  our  models ;  in  their 
deliberations,  they  have  invoked  the  presi- 
ding spirit  of  our  liberty.  They  have  looked 
steadily,  in  every  adversity,  to  the  Great 
JVorthern  Light !  In  the  hour  of  bloody 
conflict,  they  have  remembered  the  fields 
which  had  been  consecrated  by  the  blood  of 
our  own  fathers  ;  and  when  they  have 
fallen,  they  have  wished  only  to  be  remem- 
bered with  them  as  men  who  had  acted 
their  parts  bravely  for  the  cause  of  liberty 
in  this  western  world. 

"  Sir,  I  have  done.  If  it  be  weakness 
to  feel  the  sympathy  of  one's  nature  excited 
for  such  men  in  such  a  cause,  I  am  guilty 
of  that  weakness.  If  it  be  prudence  to  meet 
their  proffered  civility,  not  with  kindness, 
but  with  coldness,  or  with  insult,  I  choose 
to  follow  where  natural  impulse  leads,  and 
to  give  up  this  false  and  mistaken  prudence 
for  the  voluntary  sentiments  of  my  heart." 

The  resolution  reported  by  the  Conn- 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations,  limited  and 
restricted  as  it  was  after  the  adoption  of 
Mr.  McLane's  amendment,  was  voted 
down  by  the  friends  of  the  mission,  and 
on  the  same  day  the  bill  making  appro- 
priations for  the  ministers  passed  by  a 
large  majority,  and  thus  terminated  in 
Congress  the  long  and  able  discussion. 

The  delays  occasioned  by  the  long  and 
vindictive  opposition  in  the  two  Houses 
to  the  proposed  mission,  although  it  did 
not  defeat  its  purpose,  did  in  fact  inter- 
fere materially  with  its  success. 

The  period  fixed  for  the  first  meeting 
of  the  Congress  was  in  the  month  of 
June.  As  it  was  not  until  the  20th  of 
April  that  the  House  of  Representatives 
voted  the  appropriation,  it  was  impossi- 
ble for  Mr.  Sergeant  to  reach  the  place  of 
meeting  in  time.  To  Mr.  Anderson, 
however,  his  colleague  in  the  mission, 
who  was  at  the  time  minister  of  the 
United  States  in  Colombia,  instructions 
were  dispatched  to  proceed,  without  loss 
of  time,  to  Panama.  On  his  way  thither, 
at  Carthagena,  he  was  attacked  with  a 
malignant  fever,  which  unfortunately 
proving  fatal,  the  United  States  were 
without  any  representative  at  the  Con- 
gress, which  assembled  on  the  22d  June. 

We  may  briefly  add,  in  order  to  com- 
plete the  story,  that  Peru,  Mexico,  Cen- 
tral America  and  Colombia,  were  present 
at  the  Congress  by  their  ministers  :  Bo- 
livia had  not  yet  organized  its  govern- 


ment, and  was  not  represented  ;  and  the 
concurrence  of  the  legislature  of  the  re- 
public of  Chili  was  not  obtained  in  time 
to  the  nomination  of  plenipotentiaries. 
The  governments  of  Great  Britain  and  of 
the  Netherlands,  though  uninvited,  sent 
diplomatic  agents  to  watch  the  proceed- 
ings of  this  body.  They  were  not  pre- 
sent at  its  deliberations,  but  received 
communication  of  the  proceedings  as  they 
occurred. 

Owing  to  the  absence  of  the  United 
States,  no  questions  touching  their  inter- 
ests were  mooted  ;  and  it  was  quite  man- 
ifest that  from  the  same  cause  the  effect 
and  importance  of  the  Congress  were 
impaired  to  such  a  degree  that  its  moral 
weight  and  influence,  boih  upon  the 
nations  of  this  continent  and  of  the  other, 
were  of  little  account.  The  body  con- 
tinued in  session  until  15th  July — con- 
fining their  deliberations  and  doings  to 
matters  exclusively  concerning  the  belli- 
gerent States — and  another  session  was 
ordered  to  be  held  in  February,  1827,  at 
Tacubaya,  near  the  city  of  Mexico. 

Mr.  Poinsett,  the  minister  of  the  United 
States  in  Mexico,  was  substituted  for 
Mr.  Anderson  ;  but  before  the  period  for 
holding  the  second  session  had  arrived, 
the  dangerous  ambition  of  Bolivar,  and 
the  intestine  divisions  of  some  of  the  new 
States,  had  entirely  changed  the  aspect 
of  affairs,  and  rendered  that  impracticable 
then,  which,  with  a  more  hearty  and 
unanimous  concurrence  of  the  United 
States  in  the  noble,  wise  and  disinter- 
ested objects  of  this  assembly  of  nations, 
might  at  an  earlier  day  have  been  ac- 
complished. 

But  although  the  great  American  prin- 
ciples which  prompted  the  nations  of  this 
continent  to  assemble,  by  their  represen- 
tatives, at  Panama,  were,  for  the  time, 
left  in  abeyance,  this  nation  gave  its  as- 
sent to  them — lardy,  indeed,  by  reason 
of  the  opposition  of  those  professing  to 
be  the  democratic  party,  but  in  the  end 
complete.  To  these  principles  we  are 
still  committed,  and  by  them  we  are  irre- 
vocably bound.  Chief  among  these,  most 
significant  and  most  far-reaching,  is  that 
one  first  proclaimed  by  Mr.  Monroe,  and, 
on  occasion  of  this  Congress,  reiterated 
by  John  Q.  Adams — of  the  future  ex- 
emption of  this  continent  from  European 
interference  or  European  colonization. 

For  us  that  is  now  the  law,  to  be  acted 
up  to  in  moderation  and  with  firmness, 
without  seeking  occasion  to  enforce  it,  and 
with  all  the  forms  of  conciliation  in  the 
manner  of  enforcing  it  when  occasion  re- 
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quires,   but  to  be  relinquished  and  de- 
parted from — never. 

Of  this  truth,  Mr.  Polk,  as  President, 
has  become  sensible — though  it  was  hid- 
den from  his  view  when  a  partisan  on 
the  floor  of  Congress — and  in  his  recent 
me.ssage  to  Congress  he  thus  reiterates  it : 

"  In  the  existing  circumstances  of  the 
world,  the  present  is  deemed  a  proper  oc- 
^asioa  to  reiterate  and  reaffirm  the  princi- 
ple avowed  by  Mr.  Monroe,  and  to  state  my 
cordial  concurrence  in  its  wisdom  and 
sound  policy.  The  reassertion  of  this  prin- 
ciple, especially  in  reference  to  North 
America,  is  at  this  day  but  the  promulga- 
tion of  a  policy  which  no  European  power 
should  cherish  the  disposition  to  resist. 
Existing  rights  of  every  European  nation 
should  be  respected;  but  it  is  due  alike  to 
our  safety  and  our  interests,  that  the  effi- 
cient protection  of  our  laws  should  be  ex- 
tended over  our  whole  territorial  limits, 
and  that  it  should  be  distinctly  announced 
to  the  world  as  our  settled  policy,  that  no 
future  European  colony  or  dominion  shall, 
with  our  consent,  be  planted  or  established 
on  any  part  of  the  North  American  Conti- 
nent." 

Events  seem  hastening  on,  which  are 
to  give  to  this  declaration  its  trial  and  its 
proof.  California,  owing  to  the  weak- 
ness and  distraction  of  Mexico,  is  now  in 
a  position  towards  Europe  and  America, 
analogous  to  that  of  Cuba,  when  Mr. 
Adams  declared  to  all  the  world  that  the 
United  States  would  not  consent,  in  any 
contingency,  to  the  acquisition  of  that 
island  from  Spain  by  a  European  power. 

On  the  subject  of  California,  and  of  the 
necessity,  if  it  ceases  to  belong  to  Mexico, 
that  it  should  belong  to  us,  unless  it  can 
become  a  hrmly  based  independent 
Republic,  our  readers  will  find  our 
views  fully  set  forth  in  another'  arti- 
cle in  this  number,  expressly  devoted 
to  that  subject.  It  is  therefore  suffi- 
cient here,  merely  to  refer  to  the  proba- 
bility, that  this  fine  region  of  North 
America  will  he  peacefully  acquired  by 
the  United  States,  to  prove  the  wisdom 
and  foresight  of  the  declaration  made  to 
the  last  generation  by  Presidents  Monroe 
and  Adams,  of  the  exemption  of  this  con- 
tinent from  European  interference  or  pos- 
session. That  declaration,  communicated 
of  course  to  foreign  governments  at  the 
time,  and  not  resisted,  nor,  so  far  as  ap- 
pears, objected  to,  has  become  a  law  for 
us  and  for  others,  and  will  be  the  all- 
sufficient  reply  to  any  remonstrance  that 
should  ever  be  made  from  the  Old  World 
against  the  peaceful  extension  of  our  ter- 
ritory and  institutions  over  California. 


It  is  a  principle,  moreover,  indispensa- 
ble to  our  safety,  and  therefore  essentially 
defensive.      We    do   not  disguise  from 
ourselves  the  fact,  that  with  our  Norman- 
Saxon  blood,  we  inherit  the  passion  for 
extended  dominion,  which  is  the  vice  of 
that  blood  ;  hut  it  is  not  in  this  passion, 
nor  even  in  the  consequent  earnest  desire 
on  our  part  to  avoid — in  relation  espe- 
cially to  California — by  early  legitimate 
action,  any  such  lawless  and  undignified 
conduct  as  took  place  in  the  hurried  acqui- 
sition of  Texas,  that  we  seek  for  the  foun- 
dation of  this  principle.  It  is  in  the  antago- 
nism of  European  and  of  American  institu- 
tions, and  interests,  that  we  seek  and  find 
its  origin  and  its  justification.   We  are  set 
apart,   as  it  were,  with  the  dissociable 
ocean  interposed  between,  to  carry  out 
the  great  experiment  of  man,  self-govern- 
ment.    Thus  far  it  is  a  successful  experi- 
ment,   and    with    whatever    occasional 
practical    counteractions  and   contradic- 
tions, it  has  promoted,  and  does  promote, 
the  greater  happiness  of  the  greater  num- 
bers, in  a  degree  never  reached  under  any 
other  form  of  government,   or  in   any 
other  region.   Man,  in  the  United  States, 
is  emphatically  free  in  the  enjoyment  of 
life,  liberty,  and  in  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness.    All  occupations  and  all  stations 
are  open  to  all ;  the  rights  of  labor,  an|dthe 
acquisitions  of  labor  are  secure  ;  the  hand 
of    government  is  unfelt  in   exactions, 
either  upon  persons  or  upon  property — 
it  is  indeed  unseen  by  all  but  evil-doers, 
and  millions  of  people  scattered  over  a 
wide  and  fertile  land,  are  born,  live  and 
die  without  the  consciousness  of  having 
at  any  moment  of  their  career,  been  inter- 
fered with,  hindered,  restrained,  or  op- 
pressed, by  the  laws  or  the  ministers  of 
the  laws.      Their   duty  towards    their 
neighbors  and  their  duty  towards  God, 
they  fulfill  alike,  without  authoritative 
prescription  or   proscription,  other  than 
that  of  the   moral   law   written   by  the 
hand  of  the  Almighty  upon  the  heart,  and 
made  manifest  in  the  revelation  of  his  Son. 
To  such  an  enviable  condition  of  af- 
fairs, our  distance  from  other  nations,  un- 
der different  forms  of  government,  has  not  a 
little   contributed,   and    the    ocean    has 
served  at   once  as   the  element  of  our 
prosperity  and  the  aegis  of  our  defence. 
It  has  brought  us  the  commerce  of  the 
Old  World,  it  has  brought  us   countless 
thousands  of  its  peaceful  children,  and 
it  has  kept  from  us,  its  men  of  war,  its 
feudal,  hierarchical  and  monarchical  in- 
stitutions. 
This  immunity  we  desire  to  preserve. 
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We  know  too  well  the  utterly  irreconcil-  of  the  Old  World.    This — their  place  of 

ble  character  of  the  foundation  upon  which  refuge — they  have,  from  a  wilderness, 

our  institutions  and  the  institutions  of  £u-  converted  into  a  garden,  blossoming  as  a 

ropean  governments  are  reared,  to  consent  rose.     The  spectacle  of  their  prosperity, 

to  place  them  in  presence  of  each  other  on  and  the  influence  of  their  successful  ex- 

this  continent.     The  deathless  struggle,  ample — spreading  from  sea  to  sea,  and 

the   M-ax*)   adamros — which   has    ever  from  the  frozen  north  almost  again  to  the 

existed,  and  must  ever  exist,  between  the  frozen  south—  have  filled  this  hemisphere 

principle  of  the  people's  sovereignty,  and  with   the    same  hopes,  aspirations  and 

that  of  the  rights  of  kings— though  both,  purposes  ;  and  therefore  it  is,  that  by  the 

in  their  legitimate  scope,  derived  from  and  common  consent,  and  united  voice  of  the 

sanctioned  by  Divine  appointment— can-  American  nations,  it  is  proclaimed  anew, 

not  be  renewed  here  without  the  wars  through    the    instrumentality    of    these 

and  desolations  which  have  marked  it  United  States,  that  no  future  European 

elsewhere.     Why  should  it  be  renewed  colony  or  dominion  shall,  with  our 

here  ?  This  land  was  sought  by  our  fore-  consent,  be  planted  or  established 

fathers,  because  they  desired  to  escape  in  any  part  of  the  North  American 

the  evils,  the  oppressions,  the  inequalities  Continent. 


AVE    DEO. 

BY  W.    W.    CLEMENTS. 

Woods  in  floods  of  light  are  waving 
To  and  fro  like  swinging  seas. 

While  above  their  tops  are  floating     , 
The  glad  children  of  the  breeze. 

Like  a  ghost  in  moonlight  straying, 
Steals  along  the  trembling  fawn  ;^ 

Stars,  like  children,  now  are  playing 
In  and  out  the  gate  of  dawn. 

An  hour  ago,  the  tempest  swelling 
Smote  in  wrath  the  shrinking  sod — 

Thunders  trooped  above  our  dwelling, 
Throbbing  like  the  pulse  of  God. 

Over  time's  abyss  impending 
Centuries,  in  darkness  lie 

Giant  remnants,  vast,  unending, 
Shadows  of  a  Deity  ! 

Life  and  death  ! — a  thin  partition 
All  thy  mysteries  divide, 

For  in  shadow  walks  the  spirit 
With  the  mortal,  side  by  side. 

In  my  heart  lives  many  a  token 
Of  the  past's  enchanted  spell. 

As  the  sound,  when  hours  are  spoken 
Lingers  in  the  hollow  bell. 

Thus  in  high  melodious  measure 
Bards  their  holy  strains  prolong ; 

Heirs  to  the  eternal  treasure 
Buried  in  the  depths  of  song. 
Cattskill  Mountain,  Oct.  28,  1845. 
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ADVENTURES  ON  THE  FRONTIER  OF  TEXAS  AND  MEXICO. 

BY  CHARLES  WINTERFIELD. 


NO.    V. 


There  was  no  member  of  the  party 
who  did  not  of  course  understand  at  once, 
that  Bill  had  led  Castro  and  his  Indians 
hack  to  the  place  where  he  had  shot  Aga- 
tone's  lieutenant,  and  lost  sight  of  the 
man  with  the  "  red  on  his  cloak,"  and 
that  Castro  had  taken  his  trail,  and  fol- 
lowed it  with  unerring  skill  to  the  very 
spot  where  the  horse  was  hitched.     The 
Indian's  expressive  gesture  and  exclama- 
tion, "  That  him'."  had  settled  the  matter 
with  regard   to  Davis — and  no  fuither 
questions  would  have  been  asked,  but  that 
every  one  was  eager  to  hear  whether  any 
discovery   had    been    made    concerning 
Agatone.  Leaving  Davis  tied  and  stretch- 
ed upon  the -ground,  on  the  inside  of  the 
picketing,  the  whole  party  climbed  the 
blocks,  and  eagerly  crowded  around  Cas- 
tro, to  hear  his  narrative.     There  was  a 
degree  of  mystery  about  the  escape  of  the 
Bandit  Captain  which  intensely  excited 
the  curiosity  of  these  men — Davis  was 
securely  enough  hampered,  and  they  felt 
no  apprehensions  with  regard  to  him — for 
Antone  was  gone,  and  there  was  nobody 
in  the  house  or  yard.     The  Lipan  war- 
riors came  galloping  up,  one  after  an- 
other, each  like  a  faithful  sleuth-hound 
closely  following  the  trail.     Amidst  all 
the   clamors  of  questions,  shouts,  and 
oaths,  with  which  his  ears  were  assailed 
by  the  impatient  Rangers,  Castro  contin- 
ued perfectly  impassive.     He  sat  quietly 
in  his  saddle  watching  the  arrival  of  his 
warriors.      Each   one,  as  he   came  in, 
would  gallop  up  to  the  chief,  and,  with 
low,  quick  utterance  and  rapid  gestures, 
seemed  to  be  making  his  report — what  it 
was  none  of  us  but  Hays  could  under- 
stand.    Perceiving  that  the  stoical  chief- 
tain was  not  to  be  hurried,  and  that  no- 
thing conclusive  could  be  got  out  of  him 
until  his  Braves  had    all  arrived,   the 
Rangers  became  silent  too,  and  following 
the  eye  of  Castro,  would  watch  each  war- 
rior as  he  appeared  on  the  distant  ridge, 
until  he  galloped  up  into  the  circle,  made 
his  report,   and   fell  back    among    the 
crowd.     The  reason  for  this  proceeding 
was,  that  Castro  had  scattered  his  war- 
riors singly,  for  miles,  around  the  place 
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where  Agatone  had  disappeared,  with  or- 
ders to  find  his  trail,  and  then  report  to 
him.  The  men  were  beginning  to  mut- 
ter and  stamp  with  impatience  when  the 
last  warrior  appeared.  When  he  fell  back 
Hays  said,  looking  at  the  chief — "  No- 
thing done,  Castro  ?"  He  bowed  his  head 
with  an  abashed,  humbled  look,  and 
shaking  it  slowly,  muttered,  "  No  !  no 
find  !  Him  much  medicine  man  !  Him 
conjur !" 

"  D — n  the  Indians  !  Where's  Bill 
Johnson  !"  shouted  the  Bravo. 

"  Yes,  Where's  Bill  ?  Where's  Bill  ? 
he's  worth  'em  all !"  said  several  at  once. 

Hays,  who  had  been  .speaking  in  a 
low  voice  to  Castro,  now  turned  and  said, 
"  Bill  is  out  there  yet.  He  says  we  must 
surround  Cavillo's  Ranch  o — put  some 
one  to  watch  every  trail  leading  into  it — 
we'll  catch  him  that  way,  my  fellows  ! 
He'll  be  sneaking  in  to-night !" 

"  Davis  can  tell,"  said  some  one,  in  a 
loud  voice. 

"  Yes,  he  knows  all  about  it,"  said 
Fitz — "  lets  quirt  him  until  he  tells." 

"  Yes  !  yes  !"  said  several ;  "  that's  got 
to  be  done.  Captain.  We'll  finish  with 
him  first !"  and  all  together  they  rushed 
toward  the  stiles  to  get  at  Davis,  who  lay 
in  the  yard. 

"Don't  spoil  the  edge  of  his  nose, 
boys  I"  shouted  the  Bravo,  laughingly. 
The  high  picket-fence  had  been  between 
us  and  where  Davis  lay.  I  was  follow- 
ing the  crowd — a  cold  shudder  creeping 
over  me,  as  1  thought  of  the  horrid  scene 
which  must  ensue ;  for  I  knew  he  was 
to  die,  and  that  with  fearful  tortures — 
when  a  confused  roar  of  voices  suddenly 
arose  from  those  before,  and  a  general 
headlong  scramble  followed — then  came 
the  shrill  shriek  of  a  woman's  voice,  and 
as  I  climbed  the  blocks  of  the  picketing, 
1  could  hear,  above  the  confused  tramp- 
ling and  clamors,  such  exclamations  as 
"  Kill  her !"  "  Pitch  her  into  the  river  !" 
«  She  let  him  go  !"  «  The  Mexican  slut !" 
"  In  with  her  !"  "  No,  no  !  she's  a  wo- 
man !"  &c.  I  reached  the  top — Davis  had 
disappeared.  One  of  the  men  was  drag- 
ging a  woman  from  her  hiding-place  in  the 
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low  thicket  we  have  before  mentioned  as 
being  in  the  back-yard  of  the  Rancho, 
near  the  river  bank  ;  the  rest  of  the  party, 
with  cries  and  oaths,  were  running  to  the 
man's  assistance,  and  with  furious  impre- 
cations laid  hold  of  the  woman,  and  in 
spite  of  her  screams,  were  dragging  her 
towards  the  water,  when  a  man  whom  1 
recognized  as  the  Lieutenant,  sprang  in 
among  them  to  her  rescue.  In  another 
instant  the  butt  of  a  gun,  laid,  not  lightly, 
across  his  forehead,  felled  him  like  an 
ox.  Some  one  shouted,  "  There  he  is !" 
and  two  guns  were  fired  as  a  figure 
dodged  quickly  behind  a  tree,  on  the  top 
of  the  blufif  bank  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river,  and  disappeared.  In  the  momen- 
tary pause  Hays  threw  himself  among 
the  infuriated  crowd  around  the  woman, 
and  dragged  her  back  as  they  were  in  the 
act  of  plunging  her  into  the  water  with 
her  hands  tied.  There  was  a  fierce  strug- 
gle. I  had  reached  them  by  this  time,  and 
taking  up  the  shout  of  Hays,  "  Shame  ! 
shame !  she  is  a  woman !"  "  You  are  men, 
no  murder !"  was  striking,  pushing,  and 
tugging  at  his  side,  before  I  had  time  to 
think  what  it  all  meant.  She  was  a  wo- 
man, and  they  were  going  to  drown  her, 
was  as  much  as  I  knew,  or  wished 
to  know.  Fitz  and  the  Bravo  came  to 
our  help.  They  let  go  the  woman  as  the 
Bravo  shouted,  "  They  missed  Davis ! 
He's  in  the  woods !  Come,  he'll  get 
away  !"  and  jumping  into  the  water  held 
his  gun  up  with  one  hand,  and  struck 
with  the  other  for  the  bluff.  Several  fol- 
lowed him,  as  all  would  have  done,  had 
not  Hays — leaving  the  woman  in  my 
charge — set  off  down  the  river  bank,  call- 
ing to  them  to  come  with  him  to  where 
the  bank  was  less  steep.  In  the  breath- 
less hurry  of  the  preceding  incidents  I 
had  only  time  to  see  and  act,  but  now, 
having  drawn  my  breath,  1  perceived  in 
a  moment  what  had  occurred — for  having 
been  less  excited  than  the  rest,  I  had  been 
behind  and  somewhat  in  the  dark.  The 
woman,  who  was  shivering  in  an  ague- 
fit  of  terror,  I  saw,  was  the  Mexican  wife 
of  the  Lieutenant.  Antone  had  proba- 
bly informed  her  what  was  going  on. 
Prompted  by  her  guilty  passion,  she  had 
crept  up  by  the  back  way  into  the  yard  of 
the  Rancho,  and  while  we  were  engaged 
with  Castro  had  cut  the  thongs  from  the 
limbs  of  Davis,  who  ran  and  had  jumped 
into  the  river.  The  two  guns  were  fired  at 
him  as  he  disappeared  in  the  woods  on  the 
other  side.  The  foremost  men  had  seen 
her  stoop  in  the  brush,  and  perceiving  at 


once  that  she  had  assisted  Davis'  escape, 
would  have  drowned  her  in  their  fury. 
Her  husband  who  was  held  in  great  con- 
tempt, they  had  knocked  down  without 
ceremony  when  he  attempted  to  rescue 
her.  Feeling  no  particular  sympathy 
for  either  of  them,  I  merely  cut  loose  her 
hands,  told  her  to  see  to  her  husband, 
and  then  followed  after  Hays.  I  per- 
ceived at  once  that  his  had  been  the  pro- 
per course,  for  the  Bravo  and  his  men 
were  still  struggling  to  climb  the  slippery 
steep  bank  when  I  lost  sight  of  them. 
When  I  caught  up  with  Hays,  I  found 
him  and  his  men  mounting  behind  Castro 
and  his  warriors,  who  had  galloped 
around  the  picketing  to  the  river.  I 
mounted  behind  a  greasy,  half- naked 
fellow,  and  they  pushed  their  horses  into 
the  stream.  After  a  deal  of  scrambling 
and  splattering  we  reached  the  other 
bank,  and  stood  upon  the  firm  sod.  Hays 
sprang  to  the  ground,  and  called  to  us  to 
dismount.  It  was  arranged  that  Castro's 
warriors  should  gallop  on  in  a  body  to  cut 
off  the  fugitive's  retreat  to  the  Senora 
Cavillo's  Rancho  ;  while  we  in  couples 
pushed  our  way  into  the  thick  woods. 
We  supposed  that  the  object  of  both  Da- 
vis and  Agatone  would  be  to  get  to  Ca- 
villo's Rancho — once  behind  the  strong 
gates  of  which  they  might  well  laugh  us 
to  scorn. 

The  Indians  on  horseback  would  over- 
take Davis  if  he  made  directly  for  the 
Rancho  ;  if  not,  they  were  to  spread  out 
their  line,  and  watch  while  we  beat  the 
bush.  In  this  way  we  supposed  we 
should  hardly  fail  to  recapture  him,  as 
he  had  but  little  start.  Castro  himself 
sent  his  warriors  on,  while  he  dismount- 
ed, and  along  with  Hays  went  to  where 
the  fellow  had  been  last  seen,  to  take  his 
track  and  follow  it  up  ;  but  as  this  would 
be  slow  work  we  Avent  ahead,  trusting  to 
chance.  Fitz  and  myself  happened  to 
be  coupled  in  the  pursuit.  For  a  time, 
as  we  penetrated  the  dense  underbrush, 
the  different  parties  kept  in  view  or  at 
least  in  hearing  of  each  other.  Of  course 
we  pushed  on  as  rapidly  as  the  nature  of 
the  ground  traversed  would  permit,  and 
it  was  not  long  before  all  other  sounds 
than  those  of  our  own  scrambles  through 
the  vines  and  brush  died  away,  and  we 
were  alone  in  the  silence  of  the  deep 
woods.  I  felt  little  interest  in  the  chase 
these  men  were  driving  so  eagerly.  It 
made  small  difference  to  me  whether  the 
Mongrel  escaped  or  not.  I  did  not  wish 
to  find  him,  indeed,  for  I  should  probably 
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be  compelled  to  shoot  him  in  cold  blood 
— a  feat  I  had  no  stomach  for.  But  there 
was  that  in  this  primitive  Nature,  wearing 
her  century-calms  upon  her  front,  which 
could  not  fail  to  overcome  me  with  a 
spell — to  sink  a  nameless  awe  into  my 
being — brooding  in  shadowy  peace  upon 
the  tumultuous  startle  of  excitement  the 
Jassions  had  been  subjected  to  during  the 
ate  incidents.  Nowhere  does  this  in  visi- 
ble power  make  itself  more  palpably  felt, 
than  in  the  deep-tangled  aisles  of  an  old 
Southern  Forest.  When  the  sun  is  near 
setting,  too,  as  it  was  then,  and  strikes  its 
leveled  rays  square  athwart  the  gloom, 
glorifying  in  lines  and  angles  the  stout 
rugged  boles  and  gnarled  arms  overhead, 
leaving  the  severedshades  sharply  defined 
beneath  and  between  the  sheeted  gold. 
High  up,  sitting  in  the  halo,  the  roseate- 
headed  Caraccas  Eagle  screams  to  its 
mate — the  Black  Squirrel  sputters  and 
barks,  whisking  its  dusky  brush,  and 
saucily  stamping  on  the  Pecan-bark — the 
long  whoo-ooze  of  the  Bull-bat  sighs 
hoarsely  through  the  air — the  Paroquet, 
with  its  shrill  waspish  chattering,  in  a 
glimmer  of  lit  emeralds  goes  by — the  far 
tocsin  tolled  from  out  the  swamp-lake  by 
the  Wood-Ibis,  or  dropped  smiting  sud- 
denly from  the  clouds,  as  the  great  Snowy 
Crane  sails  over — the  low  quavering  wail 
of  the  dotted  Ocelot — the  hack,  hack, 
and  quick  prolonged  rattle  of  the  Ivory- 
billed  Woodpecker's  hammer — the  smoth- 
ered shriek  of  the  prowling  Wild-Cat,  im- 
patient for  the  night — the  chirr  !  chirr !  of 
the  active  little  Creeper — the  cracked  gong 
of  the  distant  Bittern — these  were  the 
sights  and  sounds  that  gradually  lulled 
and  charmed  me  into  utter  abstraction — 
and  of  course  into  entire  forgetfulness  of 
the  purpose  and  objects  which  had  brought 
me  in  reach  of  their  enchantment.  My 
heedless  pace  had  gradually  slackened — 
for  the  mood  of  dreams  was  on  me — and 
I  sat  down  upon  the  trunk  of  a  fallen 
tree.  The  unpleasant  realities  of  the 
wild  unnatural  life  I  was  leading  had  dis- 
appeared, and  in  delicious  revelations  the 
ideal  life  of  calm  and  holy  peace  came 
around  me,  and  in  the  flushed  quiet  of 
that  lull,  the  beguiled  Fancy  danced  with 
its  own  airy  creatures  to  the  merry  click 
of  the  Castanet  a  bright-eyed  Wood-Chuck 
was  sounding,  as  it  sat  familiarly  on  the 
other  end  of  the  log.  Texas,  battle, 
blood,  Mexicans,  Indians,  Davis,  all  were 
as  things  that  had  been  and  were  not, 
while  my  heart  made  music  of  its  blissful 


memories  amidst  these  evening  choris- 
ters I 

Suddenly  the  blood  rushed  to  the  cen- 
tres in  a  cold  and  shuddering  revulsion, 
and  I  sprang  to  my  feet  as  if  a  rifle-ball 
had  struck  me.  Could  it  be  real  ?  The 
shrill  yell  of  a  human  voice  had  suddenly 
burst  upon  the  stillness,  and  been  as  sud- 
denly smothered.  There  was  a  mortal 
agony  in  its  tones !  I  looked  around. 
Fitz  had  disappeared — there  was  no  one 
in  sight.  I  perceived  for  the  first  time 
that  I  was  not  far  from  the  river  bank. 
Again  I  heard  that  voice  of  death-like  an- 
guish— stifled  into  a  low  plaining — then 
bursting  out  again  into  louder  and  wilder 
shrieks  of  despairing  terror.  I  had  been 
entirely  unmanned  by  the  suddenness  of 
the  thing  ;  but  now  the  thought  of  some 
foul  murder  being  done  in  the  dark  woods 
nerved  me  in  an  instant,  and  I  bounded 
off  in  the  direction  of  the  sounds.  I 
thought  of  Fitz — but  I  had  heard  no  gun 
— it  could  not  be  he.  Now  it  was  a 
grating  burst  of  harsh  unnatural  laugh- 
ter, with  the  sound  of  struggling  feet, 
that  guided  me  as  I  ran — then  all  was 
silence.  I  burst  my  way  through  a  cha- 
peral  thicket,  and  came  out  upon  the  old 
bank  of  the  river — and  my  God  !  may  my 
eyes  never  rest  upon  such  another  scene ! 
A  little  below  the  level  where  I  was 
standing,  the  body  of  a  man  (who  I  im- 
mediately recognized  from  the  clothes  to 
be  Davis)  writhing  in  the  agonies  of 
death,  was  suspended  by  the  neck  from 
the  limb  of  a  tree  which  leaned  very  far 
over  the  last  bank  of  the  river.  It  was 
moving  slowly  up,  rising  toward  the  limb, 
while  the  rope  grated  harshly  over  the 
bark,  and  as  I  stept  forward  I  saw  be- 
neath the  hairy  and  haggard  face  of 
Black,  lit  with  the  wild  glare  of  maniac 
ferocity.  With  set  uncovered  teeth  and 
swollen  muscles,  he  was  leaning  back,  tug- 
ging with  the  furious  energy  of  madness 
at  the  other  end  of  the  rope  by  which  he 
was  slowly  hoisting  his  victim.  My  blood 
felt  as  if  it  were  freezing  with  horror. 
My  first  impulse  was  to  leap  down  the 
bank  upon  Black,  and  rescue  the  poor 
wretch,  when  a  hand  upon  my  arm  and 
a  voice  arrested  me. 

« Well  done !    he  has  saved  us  the 
trouble  !" 

It  was  Fitz.  I  was  inexpressibly  re- 
lieved— for  this  terrible  concatenation  of 
murder  and  madness  had  almost  shaken 
my  reason  too,  and  I  felt  the  need  of 
some  one  near  me  less  deeply  excited 
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than  myself.    Fitz  took  the  matter  with 
wonderful  sang-froid. 

"  I  wonder  how  he  happened  over 
this  way,"  he  continued.  "  Never  heard 
of  one  man's  hanging  another  alone  be- 
fore!— but  they  say  madmen  have  the 
strength  of  seven  men  in  them  !" 

"  For  God's  sake,"  said  1,  "  let's  cut 
him  down  ! — it  is  too  dreadful !" 

"  Pshaw  man  !  you're  not  case-hard- 
ened !  It  had  to  be  done — he'd  as  well 
do  it  as  any  one  else !" 

The  maniac  had  by  this  time  drawn  the 
body  up  to  the  limb,  and  bringing  the  end 
of  the  lariat  several  times  around  a  small 
eapling,  he  secured  it  there.  Then  per- 
ceiving us  for  the  first  time,  he  broke  into 
that  infernal  hideous  laugh  I  had  heard 
before,  and  pointing  with  his  finger  to  the 
dangling  corpse,  commenced  leaping  and 
tossing  his  body  to  and  fro  in  the  strangest 
gyrations  —  gnashing  his  teeth  —  then 
laughing  again,  and  shouting  in  broken 
sentences  too  incoherently  for  me  to  un- 
derstand. Suddenly  his  mood  seemed  to 
change.  Observing  us  steadily  for  a  mo- 
ment, as  we  stood  silently  above  him,  he 
glanced  quickly  up  at  the  body  and  mut- 
tered— "  They  want  it,  Mary  !  Hush  ! 
hush  honey !  they  shant  !"  and  slowly 
crouching  his  body,  his  distended  eyes 
fixed  on  us  with  that  furtive  burning 
Ught  in  them  peculiar  to  a  panther  about 
to  spring,  he  crept  cautiously  along  the 
leaves  on  his  hands  and  knees  towards 
us,  keeping  the  tiunks  of  the  trees  inter- 
posed, as  that  animal  would  have  done 
when  attempting  a  surprise.  Even  Fitz 
was  terrified  by  this  strange  manoeuvre, 
and  with  the  instinct  of  the  backwoods- 
man in  all  circumstances  of  danger, 
cocked  his  rifle.  The  madman  was  drag- 
ging after  him  his  battered  but  heavy 
gun-bariel;  which  from  the  traces  of 
fresh  blood  I  saw  upon  it,  had  no  doubt 
been  used  first  in  disabling  Davis,  in  the 
same  way  that  it  was  now  to  be  used 
upon  one  or  both  of  us.  For  the  moment 
I  was  utterly  at  a  loss  what  to  do,  and 
found  my  hand  involuntarily  clutching 
at  the  triggers  of  my  own  gun,  as  I 
watched  the  cold,  sly,  concentrated  fero- 
city with  which  this  worse  than  wild 
beast  was  nearing  us  for  the  deadly 
hound.  The  thought  of  shooting  was 
only  a  momentary  thing — that  would  be 
worse  than  all  the  horrors  !  I  whispered 
hurriedly  to  Fitz — "  Don't  shoot !  club 
your  gun  for  Heaven's  sake — we  can 
knock  him  down !"      The   words  had 


scarcely  passed  my  lips  before  with  a 
wild  yell  the  creature  sprang  towards  us 
with  his  gun- barrel  swung  high  in  the 
air.  I  was  nearest  to  him,  and  remember 
a  blow  like  the  falling  of  a  tree  upon  me, 
which  crushed  down  the  parry  I  had  at- 
tempted with  my  rifle  barrel;  and  as  I 
was  reeling  in  the  fall,  a  dark  figure 
bounding  past  me  from  behind,  a  fiercer 
yell,  and  the  struggle  of  many  feet — and 
darkness  rushed  over  my  senses.  A 
Sombrero  full  of  water  dashed  into  my 
face  brought  me  to  myself.  Castro,  who 
had  just  administered  this  primitive  but 
most  eflectual  prescription  for  the  cure  of 
obliviousness,  was  standing  over  me, 
grinning  with  pleasure,  though  the  blood 
was  streaming  down  his  forehead.  Hays 
stood  by  him  bareheaded  and  panting. 
Fitz  was  reclining  on  the  leaves,  looking 
very  pale,  and  evidently  badly  hurt.  The 
maniac,  gnashing  his  teeth  and  howling 
fearfully,  lay  stretched  upon  his  back, 
his  limbs  securely  bound  with  a  lariat. 
His  face  was  wretchedly  disfigured,  from 
the  severe  blows  it  had  been  necessary 
to  inflict  before  he  could  be  subdued. 
Hays  told  me  that  he  and  Castro  had  been 
following  the  trail  of  Davis,  and  hearing 
the  strange  noises  Black  was  making, 
had  set  off  in  the  direction  of  them  at  a 
run,  and  had  arrived  just  in  time  to  see 
me  fall,  and  fortunately  to  save  Fitz,  who 
had  nobly  forborne  to  shoot  until  it  would 
have  been  too  late,  for  he  was  staggering 
under  the  tremendous  blows  which  the 
madman  was  dealing  at  him.  I  found 
that  1  was  more  stunned  than  seriously 
injured,  and  was  on  my  feet  very  soon ; 
the  back  of  my  head  had  been  bleeding 
freely,  but  the  hurt  was  not  severe.  It 
was  now  nearly  dark,  and  Hays  fired  his 
rifle  to  bring  assistance.  We  then  exam- 
ined the  scene  of  the  novel  execution,  a 
part  of  which  I  had  witnessed.  There 
were  evidences  of  a  desperate  struggle, 
and  on  cutting  down  the  body  of  Davis, 
we  saw  that  he  had  received  several  blows 
of  the  gun-barrel,  which  had  no  doubt 
partially  disabled  him,  before  even  the 
desperate  strength  of  the  madman  could 
have  been  sufficient  to  run  him  up  unas- 
sisted. We  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
Black,  who  had  shown  symptoms  of  in- 
sanity for  some  time  before,  had  been 
driven  stark  mad  by  the  excitement  of 
the  afifair  with  the  Mexican  robbers ;  and 
having  in  some  way  lost  his  horse  during 
the  search  for  Agatone  had  been  wander- 
ing about  since  through  the  woods,  until 
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chance  brought  him  and  Davis  togeth- 
er ;  and  that  having  heard  Davis'  name 
associated  v/ith  Agatone's  escape  during 
Bill's  narrative,  he  had  offered  him  up  to 
appease  the  ghosts  of  his  murdered  family. 
From  all  that  had  dropped  from  him,  it 
was  evident  the  imagination  that  they 
were  pursuing  him,  clamoring  for  ven- 
geance night  and  day  that  they  might  be 
permitted  to  go  to  their  graves  in  peace, 
had  deranged  him.  That  Fitz  and  myself 
had  suddenly  appeared  to  his  distempered 
fancy,  enemies  who  came  to  rob  his 
"  Mary  "  of  the  victim  he  had  sacrificed 
to  her  restless  manes,  was  clear  enough, 
when  we  remembered  what  he  was  mut- 
tering when  he  commenced  so  imexpect- 
edly  and  viciously  to  creep  upon  us. 

Castro's  warriors  now  came  galloping 
up.  They  reported  to  him  the  fresh 
trail  of  a  horse  ridden  at  full  speed,  lead- 
ing into  the  Rancho  from  this  direction. 
We  were  singularly  puzzled  to  conjec- 
ture who  this  horseman  could  possibly 
be.  It  could  hardly  be  one  of  x'^gatone's 
men,  escaped  from  the  fray  of  the  morn- 
ing, for  we  had  taken  all  their  horses. 
They  had  traced  this  rider  back  to  within 
a  few  hundred  yards  of  where  we  were ; 
and  from  signs  which  Indians  and  all  ex- 
perienced trailers  read  with  unerring  pre- 
cision, they  were  convinced  that  he  had 
passed  within  two  hours.  Hearing  Hays' 
gun,  they  had  dismounted,  and  sent  on 
three  of  their  best  trailers  to  keep  the 
track  while  they  came  to  us.  While  we 
were  discussing  this  curious  item  of  news 
with  great  interest  and  eagerness,  a  deep, 
prolonged  whoop,  from  the  direction  op- 
posite to  that  by  which  the  Indians  had 
approached,  announced  a  new  comer,  and 
in  another  moment  the  tall  figure  of  Bill 
Johnson  was  seen  indistinctly  through 
the  faint  twilight,  parting  the  brush  be- 
fore his  long  strides.  At  his  heels  came 
the  three  Indian  trailers.  "  Hurrah ! 
here's  the  Old  Otter-dog — he's  got  the 
news  !"  shouted  Fitz,  feebly.  "  How  is 
it  Bill?"  "Who's  that  fellow  on  the 
horse .'"  "  Got  another  brush  to  show, 
old  boy  ?"  "  Come,  fork  over  the  news  ;" 
"  Shell  out,  old  coon  !"  &c.,  exclaimed 
one  and  another  as  he  strode  into  our 
midst.  Bringing  the  butt  of  his  rifle  care- 
fully to  the  ground,  he  crossed  his  hands 
over  the  muzzle,  leaned  his  chin  upon 
them,  and  while  his  sharp  black  eyes 
twinkled  rapidly  over  the  scene,  the  rest 
of  his  face  looked  as  if  it  had  been  cut 
in  stone.  The  broad  moon,  which  had 
been  up  some  time,  streamed  in  sufficient 


light  through  the  trees  to  enable  him  to 
see  with  tolerable  distinctness. 

"  Whar's  the  Kern,"  he  drawled  out, 
and  then,  in  the  same,  breath,  "  Ye've 
been  stringin  up  that  pole-cat  thar,  have 
yer .'" 

"  Black  did  it,"  said  Hays.  At  this 
moment  Bill's  eye  fell  upon  the  figure  of 
Black,  which  lay  writhing  to  and  fro  with 
low  moanings  on  the  ground.  He  started 
as  if  a  snake  had  struck  him,  while  his 
eyes  flamed  agadn.  "  Look  here,  fellers. 
Bill  Johnson  don't  stand  this !"  and  be- 
fore any  one  could  interpose,  or  explain, 
he  had  drawn  a  knife  from  his  belt,  and 
with  one  long  stride  stood  over  Black, 
and  was  rapidly  severing  the  thongs 
which  bound  his  limbs. 

"  Bill,  for  God's  sake  don't !— he's 
raving  mad — he'll  knock  down  right  and 
left !"  said  Fitz  rapidly,  while  the  party 
scattered  on  all  sides. 

"  Tarnation  !"  roared  Bill,  furiously, 
as  he  assisted  the  madman  to  his  feet ; 
"  Yer  white-livered  younkers  !  aint  these 
cow-hide  strings  'nough  to  make  a  man 
like  Jim  Black  rarein'  tearin'  mad  ? 
Tie  a  Hunter  like  some  chicken-stealin' 
sneak  in  the  States,  will  yer .'  just  for 
hangin'  a  man,  too  !  Pretty  spot  o'  work  ! 
got  any  bull-neck  Judges — got  any  wea- 
zen-faced lawyers  out  here  to  swindle  a 
man's  rights  away,  have  yer  ?  mad,  is  he  ? 
Try  to  serve  Bill  Johnson  so  if  yer  want 
to  see  somebody  mad.  Who  done  this ! 
Knock  down  as  many  as  you  please,  Jim 
Black — Bill  Johnson's  here,  and  old  Sue." 

i  heard  the  clicking  of  rifle-cocks 
around  me  at  this.  Bill  patted  the  mad- 
man heavily  on  the  shoulder  as  he  gave 
him  this  last  exhortation  to  avenge  the 
indignity  which  it  seemed  he  hastily  sup- 
posed had  been  put  upon  him.  Black, 
who  had  been  standing  in  a  sort  of  stu- 
por, was  thoroughly  roused  by  the  friend- 
ly blow,  and  glaring  his  eyes  in  the  face 
of  his  old  comrade  for  a  moment,  with  a 
loud  gutteral  shriek  sprang  suddenly  at 
his  throat.  Nobody  interfered,  and  now 
the  stern  and  powerful  hunter  exhibited 
his  finest  trahs.  His  iron  fingers  tore 
away  the  frantic  grasp  of  the  madman 
from  his  throat — then  closing  with  him 
he  clasped  him  in  the  bear-hug  of  those 
long  heavy  arms.  Black  was  a  very 
strong  man  at  any  time,  and  inflamed  as 
all  his  energies  now  were  with  the  pre- 
ternatural fires  of  maniac  rage,  it  required 
the  full  exertion  of  all  the  huge  strength 
for  which  Bill  was  remarkable  to  cope 
with  him.     We  looked  on  with  intense 
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interest,  for  everybody  present,  like  my- 
self, was  uncertain  and  curious  as  to 
whether  Bill's indignantand  abrupt  course 
had  been  the  result  of  sheer  simplicity — 
mistaking  the  sense  of  the  expression 
"  madness," — of  a  sagacious  intuition  of 
the  treatment  proper  in  such  a  case,  or 
confidence  in  his  own  resources.  For 
a  minute  or  so  the  figures  of  the  two  men 
were  tossed  to  aad  fro  in  the  uncertain 
light,  linked  and  writhing  in  a  stern,  silent, 
and  desperate  struggle.  It  seemed  to  me 
that  Bill's  object  was  to  quell  and  over- 
bear the  madman  by  the  weight  of  physi- 
cal superiority  without  hurting  him.  I 
shuddered,  when,  as  they  whirled  by 
close  to  me,  I  perceived  the  cause  of  the 
ominous  silence  of  the  madman.  His 
teeth  were  clenched  in  the  shoulder  of  the 
Trapper,  whose  pale  face  as  it  gleamed 
past  was  rigid  and  calm  as  ever.  A  sud- 
den change  came  over  the  aspect  of  the 
combat.  The  two  figures  were  perfectly 
still  for  a  moment — then  that  of  Black 
gradually  sank  towards  the  ground. 
I  stepped  close  to  them  and  saw  that  Bill, 
by  the  tremendous  power  of  his  hug,  had 
paralyzed  him  by  pressure  on  the  spine. 
With  his  back  bending  in  ;  the  grip  of  his 
teeth  loosened  as  he  sank  upon  his  knees. 
At  that  moment,  while  Bill  stooped  over 
him,  their  eyes  met.  The  two  figures 
seemed  at  once  to  be  frozen  into  a  death- 
like pause,  while  their  eyes  weie  riveted 
upon  each  other.  It  seemed  to  me  that 
those  of  Bill  were  emitting  a  keen  and 
palpable  flame  that  steadily  searched  the 
depths  of  the  brain  beneath  him.  There 
was  something  terrible  and  ghost-like  in 
his  white  stony  face,  lit  with  that  calm 
weird  light,  heightened  by  a  broad  fleck 
of  the  moon's  rays  that  fell  upon  it 
through  an  opening  in  the  trees.  I  could 
scarcely  breathe  with  the  excitement — 
half  of  awe — which  fell  upon  me  as  I 
looked  on  this  intense  scene.  The  glare 
of  animal  ferocity  rapidly  faded  from  the 
fascinated  gaze  of  the  madman — the 
spasmodic  contraction  of  his  features  sub- 
sided— his  muscles  were  unstrung  from 
their  tension.  Bill,  yet  gazing  steadily 
into  his  eyes,  gently  shook  off  his  grasp 
as  he  loosened  his  own  hold,  and  then 
straitening  himself,  lifted  him  slowly  up 
with  him  to  his  feet.  Black's  spell-led 
eyes  still  followed  the  face  of  his  con- 
queror for  an  instant — he  then  drew  the 
back  of  his  rough  and  gore-encrusted 
hand  quickly  across  them,  and,  bursting 
into  tears,  with  a  convulsive  sob  that 
seemed  to  he  tearing  up  the  very  founda- 


tions of  his  life,  reeled  to  one  side  and 
fell  heavily  to  the  earth.  Not  a  few  long 
breaths  were  drawn  by  those  around  me — 
the  majority  of  whom  were  as  much  ter- 
rified as  astonished  at  this  extraordinary 
denouement  of  a  most  remarkable  scene. 
All  had  observed  the  mastery  Bill's  eyes 
had  exhibited  over  this,  to  them,  myste- 
rious distemper,  and  some  regarded  it  as 
a  supernatural  display ;  particularly  Cas- 
tro and  his  Indians  who  looked  upon  the 
Trapper  with  expressions,  ludicrously 
mingled,  of  awe,  humility,  and  affright. 
Bill  had  ordered  water  to  be  brought  from 
the  river,  of  which  Black,  who  had  fallen 
from  excessive  weakness — the  collapse 
of  his  long  excitement — drank  with  in- 
conceivable eagerness.  He  seemed  so 
subdued,  I  hoped  for  a  moment  that  the 
spell  had  passed  from  off  his  soul ;  but 
there  was  the  same  incoherence  and  wan- 
dering evident  as  soon  as  he  was  able  to 
speak ;  and  when  any  of  us  came  very 
near  him,  the  same  disposition  to  injure 
us.  Bill  alone  could  control  him — at  a 
single  glance  from  whose  eye  he  became 
humble  again.  I  should  not  have  been 
particularly  astonished  at  the  simple  fact 
that  Bill's  eyes,  or  the  eyes  of  any  other 
man  of  great  firmness,  should  have  ex- 
erted this  absolute  power  over  a  mad- 
man— for  that  such  a  power  had  long 
been  known  to  exist  and  been  used  by 
occasional  individuals  in  the  treatment 
and  management  of  lunatics,  I  was  per- 
fectly aware — but  what  did  surprise  me 
was,  that  this  uncultivated  Trapper,  who 
had  probably  never  seen  or  heard  of  a 
medical  book  in  his  life,  and  as  probably 
never  saw  a  madman  before,  should  have 
seemed  so  securely  conscious  of  possess- 
ing this  unusual  power  as  to  have  trusted 
to  it  calmly  through  a  scene  of  so  much 
peril.  How,  and  where  could  he  have 
picked  up  this  knowledge,  was  a  ques- 
tion I  determined  in  my  own  mind  to 
have  settled  on  the  first  opportunity.  In 
the  mean  time  arrangements  were  made  to 
return  to  the  Colonel's  Rancho.  The 
body  of  Davis  was  thrown  into  the  river; 
Black  was  mounted  upon  the  horse  of  a 
Lipan,  the  lariat  of  which  Bill  held  as  he 
led  off  the  party  on  the  return.  Hays, 
Fitz,  and  several  others  of  the  Rangers 
who  had  joined  us,  were  discussing 
and  accounting  for  the  late  scene  with 
great  earnestness,  in  their  own  way,  as 
we  walked  on,  some  vowing  it  was  one 
thing,  others  another  ;  but  most  inclined 
to  regard  it  with  superstition.  Finding 
that  no  light  was  to  be  gained  from  them. 
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I  determined  to  join  Bill,  who  was  moodi- 
ly striding  on  alone,  and  try  whether  I 
could  draw  him  into  a  communicative  hu- 
mor.    It  had  occurred  to  me  that  the 
effect  had  been  purely  accidental.     But 
this  view  I  was  almost  disposed  to  dis- 
card  on  remembering  Bill's   steady  and 
methodical  management  from  the  time  he 
caught  the  madman's  eye.     1  had  ob- 
served a  trait  of  superstition  in  his  own 
character,  and  was  not  surprised  when  I 
found  him  very  mysterious  and  difficult 
of  approach  on  the  subject.     1  soon  per- 
ceived that  he  himself  did  not  understand 
the  origin  of  the  power,  and  it  was  only 
alter  a  great  deal  of  cross-questioning  and 
urging,  that  I  could  get  a  hint  of  the 
source  from  which  he  had  originally  re- 
ceived the  suggestion.     It  appeared  from 
what  he  let  fall,  that  years  ago  in  one  of 
his  trapping  expeditions  towards  the  head 
waters  of  the  Platte,  he  had  met  with 
three  men — two  Americans  and  a  half- 
breed    Indian — whose    sole    occupation 
seemed  to  be  that  of  catching  mustangs. 
These,  after  being  captured,   the   Half- 
breed  would  render  perfectly  tame  in  a 
few  hours  so  much  so  that  they  would 
follow  him  about  the  Prairie,  and  come 
to  him  at  his  call.     A  wolf  was  captured 
and  tamed  in  as  short  a  time,  and  as  ef- 
fectually.    The  Half-breed  had  been  very 
mysterious  as  to  his  mode  of  proceeding, 
and  announced  that  he  bewitched  them — 
but    added,  also,  that  he   could,  for  a 
"  compensation"  commensurate  with  the 
value  of  the  important  secret,  impart  it  to 
others.  Bill  had  collected  a  very  valuable 
pack  of  beaver  pelts,  and  so  deeply  had  he 
been  interested  and  impressed,  that  with- 
out any  hesitation  he  had  offered  them 
in  exchange  for  the  secret.     This,   after 
some  demur,  the  cunning  Half-breed  had 
agreed  to — first   binding    Bill    over   to 
secresy  by  the  most  fantastic  rites  and 
solemn  oaths.     Under  these  injunctions 
the  secret  had  been  communicated,  and 
of  course  was  beyond  my   reach.     Bill 
said  he  had  often  tried  the  "  spell,"  as  he 
called  it,  upon  the  wildest  and  most  fero- 
cious animals  with  perfect  success  when 
he  could  get  them  "  cornered"  long  enough 
for  it  to  work.  That  he  had  been  equally 
successful  with  men  who  had  the  "  trem- 
blers" (delirium  tremens)  upon  them  after 
a  spree.  I  had  often  heard  of  these  "  wild 
horse  tamers,"  as  they  are  called,  and  felt 
great  curiosity  with  regard  to  them.     It 
added  not  a  little  to  the  interest  I  already 
felt  in  the   character  of  my  long-sided 
friend,  the  Trapper,  to  find  that  he  be- 


longed to  this  mysterious  fraternity. 
Without  having  witnessed,  as  yet,  any  of 
their  feats,  I  had,  under  a  theory  of  my 
own,been  disposed  to  classify  them  among 
the  unexplained  phenomena  of  JMesmer- 
ism;  which  last  designation  would,  in- 
deed, include  all  the  apparent  facts  of 
the  embryo  science.  Bill  had  never  heard 
of  mesmerism,  though,  and  the  suspicion 
that  he  had  stumbled  unawares  upon  the 
existence  of  a  physical  law,  of  the  nature 
of  which,  he,  in  common  with  its  more 
learned  advocates,  was  profoundly  igno- 
rant, had  crossed  my  mind  more  than 
once.  It  was  interesting  to  have  thus 
traced  it  back  to  a  seeming  connection, 
heretofore  unsuspected,  with  influences 
producing  inexplicable  effects  in  two 
classes  of  well-known  facts — the  taming 
of  madmen  and  wild  beasts.  1  had  after- 
wards the  opportunity  of  examining  this 
curious  subject  with  greater  minuteness, 
and  satisfying  myself  more  definitely  as 
to  the  plausibility  of  my  new  theory. 

We  met  the  Colonel  with  the  Bravo 
and  his  party  near  the  Rancho,  returning 
bootless  from  their  search  pushed  in  an- 
other direction. 

The  Colonel's  sagacity  had  also  discov- 
ered the  trail  of  the  strange  horseman 
which  had  so  much  puzzled  us,  though 
the  recollection  of  it  had  been  for  the 
time  overcome  by  the  late  incidents. 
Without  waiting  to  hear  more  of  the  de- 
tails we  had  to  give  than  the  simple 
intelligence  that  Davis  had  been  hung  by 
Black — which  he  seemed  to  consider  a 
matter-of-course  incident-^he  insisted 
upon  Bill's  report  about  Agatone,  and 
explanation,  if  he  had  any  to  give,  of 
the  tracks.  Bill  proceeded  in  his  quaint 
vernacular  to  inform  us  that  he  had  pro- 
ceeded with  Castro  and  the  Indians  to 
the  place  in  Big  Bend  Bottom,  where  he 
had  first  seen  the  three  men,  of  whom, 
the  perspn  supposed  to  be  Agatone  was 
riding  behind  one  of  the  others — the  Lieu- 
tenant, probably — whom  he  shot.  That 
here  he  and  Castro  had  taken  their  trail 
again  and  followed  it  with  the  most 
minute  care,  examining  every  tree  near 
the  trunk  of  which  it  passed,  to  see 
whether  he  had  been  pushed  up  into  it 
to  hide  among  the  long  moss.  The  In- 
dians were  spread  out  on  every  side  to 
look  for  the  traces  of  his  footsteps,  so 
that  every  square  yard  of  the  ground  for 
some  distance  on  both  sides  of  the  trail 
had  been  carefully  examined  up  to  the 
point  where  he,  by  cutting  across,  had 
intercepted  the  horsemen,  and  seen,  to 
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his  astonishment,  that  the  man  riding 
behind  had  disappeared.  Here  Castro 
had  taken  Davis'  trail,  which  he  fol- 
lowed in  to  the  Rancho,  as  we  have 
detailed.  His  Indians  he  had  sent  back 
to  beat  the  woods  in  every  direction 
again,  with  no  better  success  than 
before. 

"  Arter  the  red-skins  war  gone,"  said 
Bill,  "  I  squats  upon  erold  log — for,  boys, 
I  tell  you  Bill  Johnson  war  clean  dumb- 
foundered  !  This  Agatone's  gittin'  away 
so  cute  tuck  the  shine  out  er  anything 
I  know'd.  Thinks  I,  whar  m  the  little 
weasel  got  to  ?  He  cant've  flevved,  sure 
enough.  Then  I  thunk  of  that  half-an'- 
half  skunk  an'  wildcat  Davis ! — what 
could  er  brought  him  out  here  ?  He  come 
fer  sumphin,  sure  I  I  ups  upon  my  pegs 
an  made  er  bee-line  for  the  place  whar  his 
trail  come  in  to  jine  Agatone's.  I  tuck  on 
it  and  foUered  it  backwards  er  long  time 
round-er-boutin'  an'  twistifyin'  as  if  he 
war  lookin'  for  sumphin.  It  brung  me  at 
last,' way 'round  the  Bottom  toa  chaparal, 
jest  in  the  direction  they  were  makin'  for 
when  Agatone  sloped  so  surprisin'. 
What  der  ye  think,  boys!  1  found  a 
place  tramped  whar  a  horse  had  been 
standin'  hitched  since  daybreak,  maybe, 
till  jest  er  little  before,  if  I'd  er  only  been 
a  leetle  sooner,  I'd  er  had  him  !  I  found 
his  fresh  tracks  on.  the  ground,  an'  whar 
the  horse  had  dunged  when  he  started. 
It  war  warm.  Maybe  I  did'nt  tare  my 
wool  and  cuss  a  little  !  He  war  off — 
'twarnt  worth  while  ter  sweat.  I  tuck 
the  back  track  of  his  little  boots  that  war 
plain  enough,  and  may  I  be  catawam- 
pussed,  boys,  but  he'd  been  hid  in  the 
moss  up  one  er  them  live  oaks  I'd  looked 
up  inter  twenty  times  ter-day." 

"  But  how  the  duce  did  he  get  thar, 
Bill;  you  said  you  looked  up  all  the 
trees  ?"  said  Fitz,  breathlessly. 

"  Ah  !  that  war  the  cuninnest  trick  that 
ever  er  yaller-belly  war  up  ter  yet. 
Them  fellers  luar  up  ter  trailin' — they 
know'd  they  had  a  trailer  arter  'em  too. 
I  told  yer  we  did  look  up  all  the  trees 
whar  the  trail  led  close  ter.  Thar  war  a 
grape  vine,  the  bigness  er  my  wrist, 
hangin'  down  cr  little  way  frum  er  limb 
twenty  feet  out  frum  ther  body  of  the  tree. 
It  war  pretty  high  up,  too  ;  a  man  sittin' 
on  er  horse  could'nt  a  reached  it.  The 
little  monkey  must  er  stood  up  on  ther 
horse's  back  beliind  the  feller  I  shot,  and 
while  ther  horse  war  goin'  at  a  gallop — 
for  the  tracks  warn't  broke,  I  look'd  out 
sharp  for  that — he  grab'd  the  grape  vine 


and  swung  off,  then  eased  himself  up  on 
the  limb  and  hid  in  the  moss  !" 

"  Hurrah !  by  jingo,  that  beats  Davy 
Crockett !"  "  Good  .'  Agatone  will  do  !" 
"  He's  a  keener!"  were  the  exclamations 
which  here  interrupted  Bill's  narra- 
tive. 

The  Rangers  were  too  much  of  woods- 
men themselves  not  to  appreciate  and 
admire  heartily  so  dexterous  a  game  as 
this,  though  played  by  an  enemy  to  their 
own  discomfiture. 

"  Then  he  must  have  laid  close  up 
there,  that  you  nor  the  Indians  could  see 
him.  Bill  V 

"  Yes,  thar  war  a  heap  er  moss  on 
ther  tree — ye  might  er  walked  under  a 
bar  all  day  and  not  seed  him  !" 

"  He  must  have  staid  there  all  day, 
too,  until  the  Indians  came  away,  or  they 
would  have  found  his  track  .'" 

"  The  cunnin'  little  rascal  laid  low  an' 
kept  dark  'till  they  were  all  gone  ;  then 
he  come  down  and  skooted  for  ther 
horse." 

"  Yes,  the  infernal  old  hag  sent  Davis 
out  thar  with  a  fresh  horse  for  him,  and 
the  news  that  we  were  coming  out  to 
look  for  him,  that's  how  it  was,"  mut- 
tered the  Colonel. 

"  But  how,"  suggested  1,  "  could  she 
have  got  the  news  that  his  horse  had 
been  wounded  by  your  shot  that  night  ?" 

"  He  must  have  had  some  fellows  with 
him,  and  left  them  outside  the  Rancho; 
one  of  them,  you  know,  shot  at  me  on 
the  log.  The  others,  I  expect,  were 
waiting  for  him  out,  and  he  sent  one  of 
them  back  to  tell  her  that  night.  Davis 
was  to  leave  the  horse  at  the  chaparal, 
but  having  the  news  about  us,  the  traitor 
went  to  look  for  him  in  the  Bend,  and 
that's  what  made  his  trail  so  round-a- 
bouting, as  Bill  says !" 

"  That  war  ther  way  it  come." 

"  But,  Bill,  you  followed  the  trail  of 
Agatone's  horse  up,  did'nt  you  .'" 

"  For  sartain  I  did  !  I  went  back  ter 
the  chaparal,  tuck  it,  and  war  nosein'  it 
up  close  when  I  hern  the  rifle  Captain 
here  fired.  Then  I  cum'd  jam  agin  Castro's 
three  red-skins,  who  warfollerin'  it  back- 
wards." 

«'  So  he's  housed.  Colonel,  you  see, 
snug  enough  for  to-night,"  said  Hays. 

"  Yes,"  growled  he,  "  snug  enough  if 
I  don't  burn  him  out  before  morning. 
He  slipped  in  just  before  Davis  got  away, 
1  expect,  and  that  in  the  broad  daylight 
too.  He  won't  get  out  again  so  easy,  or 
I'm  mistaken." 
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"  But  where  was  Black  all  this  time  ?" 
asked  I  of  Bill  as  he  was  turning  off. 

"He  tuck  off' through  ther  woods  soon 
as  we  left  yer  at  the  ford  ;  did'nt  see  him 
any  more  'till  I  com'd  whar  these  green 
younkers  had  been  insultin'  his  arms 
with  ther  dirty  strings  !" 

Nobody  who  heard  the  last  speech  of 
the  Colonel's  suspected  him,  even  remote- 
ly, of  joking  in  the  threats  he  let  fall.  He 
had  appeared  so  moodily  absorbed  since 
it  had  been  made  evident  that  his  enemy 
was  near  him — almost  within  his  reach 
— with  only  wooden  walls  interposed  be- 
tween them — that  it  was  hard  for  those 
who  knew  him  best  to  conjecture  what  his 
surly  and  desperate  hate  might  not  do 
before  morning.  That  he  was  fiercely 
determined  this  night  should  settle 
the  long  account  between  Agatone  and 
himself  at  whatever  risk,  soon  became 
clear  enough.  He  went  aside  with  Bill 
and  Hays  and  held  a  long  consultation. 
We,  in  the  mean  time,  despatched  a  hasty 
meal.  They  then  came  forward  and 
joined  us  After  all  were  through,  the 
Colonel  picked  up  six-shooter  and  seemed 
to  be  examining  it  attentively,  then  raised 
his  head  suddenly  as  if  a  new  thought 
had  struck  him. 

"  Boys,"  said  he,  grinning  hideously, 
"What  do  you  say  to  a  whole-hog  out- 
and-out  frolic  to-night  .■"' 

"  I'm  for  it,"  said  one. 

"I'm  thar!"  said  Texas.  "What  is 
it.  Colonel?" 

"  Fellers,  we  must  have  Agatone  any 
how !" 

"  In  course — but  how  .'" 

"  Well,  we  can  stampede  the  sheep- 
pen — you  know  that's  outside  the  gate  ; 
maybe  they'll  be  fools  enough  to  come 
out ;  we  can  make  a  rush  at  the  gate 
then." 

"  She's  too  sharp  for  that.  Colonel .'" 

With  a  rasping  chuckle  and  vicious 
significant  leer  he  merely  said,  as  he 
turned  off,  "  I  smell  something  burning — 
maybe  she  will !" 

"  Ha  !  that's  the  game  !  She'll  burn 
blue  .'  won't  she  Colonel  ?"  was  said  by 
some  one  as  they  all  rose  to  get  their 
weapons,  without  another  syllable  of 
comment,  upon  this  monstrous  proposi- 
tion,being  considered  as  called  for  by  these 
matter-of-fact  personages.  The  idea  of 
setting  fire  to  the  houses  of  three  or  four 
hundred  unoffending  human  beings,  that 
the  insane  hate  of  three  or  four  men  might 
be  gratified  with  the  prospect  of  any 
amount  of  indiscriminate  slaughter  was 


too  infernally  rich  not  to  be  reveled  in 
by  these  chivalric  pioneers  of  the  bles- 
sings of  civilization  and  free  institutions  ! 
What  were  Mexican  women  and  children 
born  for  but  to  afford  them  the  amusement 
of  seeing  them  roast.     This  cool  diabolic- 
ism,  though  it'could  not  fail,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, to  shock  me,  yet  had  at  least 
the  merit  of  novelty — it  was  anomalous 
in  my  experience  of  life,  and,  so  far  as 
curiosity  went,  attractive.     Opposition  I 
knew  would  avail  nothing,  and  merely 
subject  me  to  suspicion  and  personal  dan- 
ger; besides,  the  companionship  of  peril 
which  I  had  voluntarily  offered  to  share 
with  them  left  me  no  choice  but  to  see 
them  through.     My  probable  compunc- 
tions and  whatever  of  humanity  I  had 
left  on  hand  ought  to  have  been  looked  to 
before  I  had  placed  myself  in  such  rela- 
tions.    As  it  was,  I  made  the  most  of  a 
bad    move,  and  endeavored  to  look  for- 
ward to  the  anticipated    "  barbecue    of 
Yellow  Bellies"   as  some  one  jocosely 
called    it,  with   as   vividly    pleasurable 
sensations   as  I  could   summon.       The 
fact  unquestionably  was,  that  this  Rancho 
had   long  been  the  greatest  nuisance  of 
this  frontier.     Pretending  to  be  friendly 
to  the  Texans,  the  old  Senora  Cavillo  had 
secretly  aided  and  encouraged  the  worst 
of  the  border  depredators,  and  the  storm 
of  vengeance  for  several  years  had  been 
muttering  upon  her  horizon.    The  Tex- 
ans had  been  too  few  in  this  region  for 
some  time  to  attempt  her  destruction,  and 
now  that  a  number — possibly  sufficient — 
had  been  brought  together,  and  that  under 
circumstances  of  so  much  immediate  ex- 
asperation against  her,  there  was  no  tell- 
ing  what  might  be  the   result  of  this 
night's  work.     I  had,  unconsciously  per- 
haps, assimilated  very  much,  in  my  feel- 
ings towards  the  Mexicans,  with  the  tone 
of  those  around  me,  and  that  was  charac- 
terized by  the  mosfdeadly  and  unutterable 
scorn.     The  two  races  in  this   country 
have  no  sympathy  in  common  but  that  of 
hatred — on  the  one  side  the  malignant 
assassin  hate  of  coward  and   conscious 
inferiority — on  the  other,  the  contempt- 
uous exterminating  hate  of  domineering 
brutality — secure  in  superior  energies,  and 
as  destitute  of  magnanimity  as  it  is  grasp- 
ing. This  scorn  is  a  very  convenient  sen- 
timent, by  the  way,  too  often  assumed  by 
natures  having  in  them  generous  suscep- 
tibilities, as  the  readiest  mitigation,  and 
higher  name  for  any  harsh  outbreak  of 
licentious  passion  upon  inferiors.     It  is 
hard  for  warlike  men  to  display  chivalry 
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towards  an  ignoble  foe — ordinarily  cour- 
tesy calls  forth  courtesy,  and  so  with  its 
opposite,     it  is  thus  on  this  frontier,  that 
where  true  bravery  exists  still,  it  has 
most  frequently  degenerated  into  a  fierce 
relentlessness,    while    mere    cut-throat 
ferocity  is  as  frequently  mistaken  for  the 
nobler  virtue.     There  is  little  call  for  the 
higher  traits  of  the  civilized  soldier,  and 
they  areas  little  known  as  valued.  From 
the  observation  of  such  facts,  I,  as  well, 
strongly  incline  to  doubt,  whether — with 
all  ithe  fparade  that  has  been  so  popular 
with  regard  to   the  prodigies  of  Texan 
valor — that  population  would  prove  equal 
to  our  "  corn-stalk  militia"  upon  an  equal 
field  against  an  equal  foe.     They  may 
very  well  afford  to  fight  Mexicans  five  to 
one — as  the  boast  is — when  not  more 
than  one  in  that  five  can  fire  hisgun  with- 
out ^shutting  his  eyes ;  besides,  the  yet 
more  important  fact  is,  that  the  social 
virtues  of  which  the  Texans  have   no 
over-plus  to  boast,   are  the  truest   and 
most  certain  incentives  of  heroism.     The 
best  soldiers  are  the  best  sons,  and  fathers, 
and   citizens.      They  have   desperadoes 
enough,  such  as  these  men  were,  who 
feared  neither  God  nor  man,  it  would 
seem;  but  desperadoes  are  not  always 
the  surest  soldiers — they  are  ever  liable 
to  being  panic-stricken  when  attacked  on 
the  blind  side,  or  when  called  upon  to  meet 
danger  in  any  unsuspected  or  unusual 
way.      These  are  general   observations 
which  apply  to  a  population  in  which  too 
many  of  the  extremes  meet  for  anything 
very  consistent  to  be  looked  for.     The 
truth  is,  I  was  gradually  becoming  Texan 
myself,  under  the  rapid  process  of  "  case- 
hardening"  to  which  these  men  around 
me  had  been  in  turn  subjected  ;  and  that 
the  incrustation  of  habit  was  insensibly 
forming  over  the  moral  sense,  I  became 
occasionally  aware  at  such  times  as  this, 
when  I  found  myself  so  readily  sophisti- 
cating— so     easily     reconciled — though 
conditions      absolutely      horrifying    in 
themselves  were  presented.     This  con- 
sciousness  would    make  me   extremely 
restless  then,  and  even  the  recollection 
of  it  now  makes  me  perhaps  so  sple- 
netically    uncharitable     towards     these 
men.       The  hate    engendered    through 
years  of  mutual  wrongs  had  not  yet  in 
my  case  been   kindled  into  a  fierce  de- 
vouring flame  which  made  a  hell  at  the 
heart  and  madness  in  the  brain  ;   yet  this 
had  been  so  with  them,  and  with  conse- 
quences such  as  I  have  described,  and 
shall  proceed  to  show,  occurring  within  a 


few  days !  judge  what  the  years  of  such  a 
life  must  have  been ! 

Black,  who  might  have  been  a  serious 
and  unmanageable  incumbrance  to  a  de- 
sign requiring  great  secrecy,  had  fortu- 
nately fallen  asleep,  after  devouring,  like 
a  famished  wild  beast,  an  enormous  meal. 
We  set  off  in  silence  for  the  Rancho,  ac- 
companied by  Castro  and  his  warriors  on 
foot.    They  were  sent  ahead  with  orders 
to  seize,  without  noise,  any  straggler  they 
might  find,  to  prevent  the  alarm  being 
given.     The  moon  was  out  very  bright, 
but  her  rays   penetrated  feebly  beneath 
the  dense  umbrage  of  the  forest  as  we 
approached  the    log-bridge  of  which  1 
have  spoken.     We  had  nearly  reached 
this   difficult   passage,  when    a  sudden 
commotion  among  the  Indians  announced 
that  something   had    happened.     There 
was  a  scattering  crashing  and  scrambling 
through  the  thickets  for  a  moment — a 
stifled  cry — and  they  came  out  dragging 
among  them  a  prisoner.     Who  should  it 
be,  trembling  in  a  mortal  panic,  but  Mas- 
ter Antone,  whose  unaccountable  disap- 
pearance after  the  capture  of  Davis  had 
since  been  frequently  commented  upon  in 
no  mincing  terms.     Indeed,  every   one 
suspected  him  of  too  warm  a  sympathy 
for  the  traitor,  and  friendship  for  the  old 
Senora ;    and  threats   had  been  let  fall 
which  now,  it  appeared,  were  to  be  exe- 
cuted.   I  saw  there  would  be  little  chance 
for  him  when  Castro  reported  that  he 
had  heard  him  or  some  one  else  run  from 
a  thicket  close  to  the  Colonel's  Rancho, 
when  we  came  out  and,  suspecting  he 
would  make  for  the  log,  had  intercepted 
him.     This  placed  Sir  Braggadocio  under 
the    unpleasant    imputation    of    having 
added  the  character  of  spy  to  his  many 
salient  qualities.     The  proposition  was 
made  instanter  to  swing  him  up  to  the 
nearest  limb.     The  Indians,  first  binding 
his  mouth  to  keep  him  quiet,  proceeded 
to  halter  him.     I  had  seen   enough  of 
such  murders  for  one  day,  and  was  un- 
willing to  see  this  harmless  wretch  lose 
his  life  so  unceremoniously ;    though  I 
saw  as  well  that    the   men  were  loo 
fiercely  roused   to  be    entirely  diverted 
from  their  purpose  of  vengeance.     I  pro- 
posed that  we  should  throw  him  off  the 
log  into  the  river,  tighten  and  secure  the 
rope  just  sufficiently  to  keep  his  head 
above    water,   and   leave   him   there  to 
drown  at  his  leisure — intending  myself 
to  come  back  and  release  him  so  soon  as 
I  could  get  away  from  the  party.     The 
novelty  of  this  proposition  won  for  it 
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success ;  and  with  low  hearty  chucklings 
of  laughter,  which  could  hardly  be  re- 
strained from  bursting  into  shouts,  they 
dragged  the  miserable  rascal  to  the  log, 
and,  after  securely  swathing  his  mouth, 
plumped  him  off  into  the  water.  Hays, 
who  understood  my  motive,  assisted  me 
with  great  zeal  in  adjusting  the  rope. 
The  rapidity  of  the  stream  soon  brought 
him  up  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  at 
full  length,  below  the  log.  There  we 
left  him  stretched — his  hands  clenched 
desperately  on  the  rope,  to  prevent  it 
tightening  to  suffocation  around  his  throat 
— playing  to  and  fro,  hke  a  hooked  trout 
on  the  current,  the  violence  of  which 
would  now  and  then  take  him  clear  under 
suddenly,  to  bob  up  again  as  quickly — 
a  rather  funny,  but  not  very  dangerous 
predicament,  so  long  as  the  strength  of 
his  arms  lasted.  The  knave  fully  de- 
served the  punishment,  severe  as  it  was, 
and  we  left  him  to  the  darkness  and  the 
infinite  agonies  of  such  suspense  !  All 
but  Hays  and  myself  expected  him  to 
drown  of  course,  which  would  be  inevi- 
table so  soon  as  his  arms  gave  out ;  and 
the  diabolical  ingenuity  of  such  a  mode 
of  torturing  to  death  gained  me  great  ap- 
plause, and  entirely  reinstated  me  in  the 
confidence  of  the  Colonel,  which  had 
been  greatly  shaken  by  my  officious  hu- 
manity on  a  former  occasion.  I  was  now 
pronounced  worthy  of  Texas  !  !  When 
we  were  all  over  the  log  the  Colonel  pro- 
ceeded to  explain  more  fully  the  plan  of 
operation  determined  upon,  and  having 
assigned  each  one  his  post,  we  com- 
menced approaching  the  Rancho  with 
the  precaution  necessary  to  insure  against 
giving  the  alarm.  The  time  for  making 
active  demonstrations  was  fixed  for  mid- 
night; until  then  we  were  to  occupy  se- 
parately certain  locations  which  brought 
every  side  of  the  Rancho  under  the  eye 
of  some  one,  so  that  Agatone  might  be 
foiled  in  any  attempt  to  escape  prema- 
turely. We  were  then  to  draw  up  in 
two  detachments  near  the  great  gate  on 
each  side,  and  wait  the  result  of  the  in- 
tended manoeuvre.  The  position  assigned 
me  was  on  the  river  bank,  near  some 
huts  outside  the  picketing.  I  was  re- 
joiced at  this  chance,  for  it  gave  me  the 
opportunity  I  desired  of  creeping  hack 
and  rescuing  Antone.  1  waited  until  the 
men,  who  were  cautiously  moving  off 
to  their  different  posts,  had  all  disap- 
peared. 1  then  slid  lower  down  the 
bank,  and  was  starting  off  noiselessly 
under  its  shadow,  when  a  faint  "  whist !" 


sounded  near  me,  suspended  my  steps. 
As  I  turned,  a  figure,  emerging  from  the 
loose  sand  in  which  it  had  been  covered, 
sprang  up,  and  showed  me  the  cunning 
elfish  face  of  the  boy  John.  He  came 
close  to  me,  and  peering  up  into  my  face 
with  a  saucy  leer,  he  whispered,  "Ha! 
ha !  ye'r  gwine  to  help  him  worry  the  old 
cat  some  to  night — is  ye  ?"  The  first 
thought  which  crossed  my  mind  on  see- 
ing the  boy — excited  and  anxious  as  1 
felt  for  the  life  of  Antone,  who  might 
give  out  any  minute — was  not  surprise 
that  he  should  be  in  such  a  place  and  so 
concealed,  but  that  he  was  the  very 
person  to  be  sent  to  save  the  poor 
fellow.  His  size  and  dexterity  would 
enable  him  to  reach  the  log  much 
sooner  than  I  could,  without  the  fear 
of  giving  the  alarm.  So  catching  him 
by  the  arm,  I  drew  him  with  me  to 
a  more  shaded  place,  slipped  a  piece  of 
money  into  his  hand,  and  hastily  explain- 
ing the  circumstances,  promised  him  more 
money  if  he  would  go  and  extricate  An- 
tone quickly  as  possible.  He  heard  me 
through,  and  at  my  urgency  bounded  off 
rapidly,  saying — "  Never  mind;  I'll  Jix 
him  for  ye,  boss  !"  It  was  not  until  the 
creature  was  out  of  sight,  that  1  thought 
of  the  strange,  vicious  significancy  of 
the  look  with  which  that  promise  had 
been  made.  I  had  been  too  greatly  flur- 
ried to  think  of  or  observe  anything  but 
the  getting  him  off  in  time — for  Antone 
had  now  been  in  the  water  half  an  hour, 
and  there  was  no  moment  to  be  lost.  I 
now  instantly  associated  that  peculiar 
look  with  a  fact  I  had  heard  the  Texan 
laughing  about — namely,  that  while  we 
were  gone  to  Bexar  after  the  Rangers, 
Antone  had  accused  John  to  the  Colonel 
of  stealing  from  his  pork  barrel — which, 
it  will  be  remembered,  was  the  truth — 
and  that  this,  together  with  other  causes 
of  exasperation,  had  gained  for  John  a 
most  brutally  severe  beating  at  the  hands 
of  the  Colonel ;  recollecting,  too,  the 
boy's  reputation  for  malignancy,  it  at 
once  flashed  upon  me  that  he  intended  to 
make  this  the  opportunity  of  a  vengeance, 
the  extent  of  which  it  would  be  hard  to 
conjecture.  I  set  off  on  the  moment  at 
my  best  speed,  to  counteract,  if  possible, 
what  might  be  the  consequences  of  my  in- 
considerate haste.  My  progress  was  slow 
enough — for  to  prevent  discovery  it  was 
necessary  to  creep  close  under  the  bank 
next  to  the  water's  edge — and  my  huriy 
and  impatience  did  not  improve  the  ra- 
pidity of  my  progress.     Now  slipping 
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down  the  crumbling  bank  into  the  water 
— then  wading  through  the  slush  and 
mire  until  I  could  drag  myself  out  by  a 
bush,  I  succeeded  at  last  in  reaching  a 
point  near  the  log,  where  I  could  safely 
ascend  among  the  trees  on  to  firm  ground. 
I  paused  a  minute  to  listen,  and  could 
distinguish  the  sound  of  heavy  splash- 
ing and  struggles  in  the  water,  and  a  sub- 
dued guttural  noise  like  smothered  laugh- 
ter, and  now  and  then  a  plunge  as  of 
some  object  falling.  I  stepped  noiseless- 
ly forward  to  where  I  could  command  a 
view  of  the  log.  The  figure  of  the  boy 
lay  crouched  on  the  middle  of  the  bridge ; 
observing  him  a  moment,  I  saw  that  he 
was  holding  on  with  his  feet  and  one 
hand,  while  with  the  other  he  was  thrust- 
ing a  long  pole  violently  down  at  the 
hands  and  head  of  the  wretched  Antone, 
evidently  with  the  hope  of  breaking  his 
despairing  grasp  of  the  rope,  or  thrusting 
his  head  beneath  the  water.  He  accom- 
panied every  blow  with  a  hissing  laugh 
and  some  such  exclamations  as — "  It's 
me  !  Ii's  John  ! — he !  he  !  I  telled  ye  so 
— said  I'd  fix  you — cussed  Yaller  BeJly  ! 
he  !  he  !  Let  go  will  ye,  honey !  Tell 
old  Red-Head  on  John  agin  .'  I'll  spile 
them  blinkers  for  ye  !  yah  !  yah  !  ha  ! 
ha  !" — and  the  little  fiend  eased  himself 
up  on  the  log  to  indulge  a  heartier  burst 
of  merriment  at  his  success  in  having 
struck  one  of  the  eyes  of  the  victim,  al- 


ready almost  bursting  from  their  sockets, 
as  they  were  upturned  in  the  spasm  of  a 
mute  imploring  agony.  I  had  in  the 
mean  time  been  approaching  him  unob- 
served, and  at  this  moment  stood  over 
him,  and  saw  that  the  pain  caused  by  this 
last  savage  expedient  had  compelled  him 
to  quit  his  hold  upon  the  rope,  and  in  an 
instant  it  had  tightened  upon  his  throat. 
Enraged  beyond  all  restraint  at  the  fero- 
cious and  unparalleled  deviltry  of  the 
young  murderer,  I,  without  any  warning 
or  consideration,  struck  him  a  violent 
blow  which  knocked  him  off  the  log,  and 
the  swift  stream  instantly  swept  him  out 
of  sight.  I  then  laid  my  gun  on  the  log, 
and  cutting  loose  the  rope,  with  the  end 
in  my  hand  sprang  off  into  the  water.  I 
was  a  good  swimmer,  and  seizing  the 
body  of  Antone  made  for  the  bank.  The 
force  of  the  current  swept  me  down  a 
long  distance,  and,  encumbered  as  I  was, 
I  should  hardly  have  succeeded  in  reach- 
ing the  shore  with  my  burden,  but  that 
the  favorable  accident  of  my  being  swept 
in  reach  of  the  twigs  of  a  tree  which 
leaned  far  over  the  current,  allowed  me 
to  drag  myself  and  it  out  with  great  dif- 
ficulty. Loosening  the  rope,  and  tearing 
open  his  shirt,  I  found  to  my  rehef  that 
the  heart  still  fluttered  faintly — and  when 
I  tore  the  bandage  from  his  mouth  the 
water  poured  forth  copiously. 


WORDSWORTH. 

BY   WILLIAM   WALLACE. 


-The  mind 


Where  Faith  so  deep  a  root  could  find, 
Faith,  which  both  love  and  life  could  save. 

And  keep  the  first,  in  age  still  fond. 
Thus  blossoming  this  side  the  grave 

In  steadfast  trust  of  fruit  beyond." 

Vigil  of  Faith. 

"  He  can  still  drink  in 
The  unshadowed  splendors  of  the  universe, 

*  :jc  4:  :^  #  « 

And  fiU  gjen,  wood  and  mountain  with  the  bright 
And  glorious  visions  poured  from  the  deep  home 
Of  an  immortal  mind." 

Boyhood  Recollections. 

Sunset  is  on  the  dial :  and  1  know 
My  hands  are  feeble  and  my  head  is  white 
With  many  snows,  and  in  my  dim  old  eyes 
Light  plays  the  miser  with  a  frugal  care. 
And  soon  the  curtain  drops  :  But  still  I  know. 
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The  Sou]  in  sceptred  majesty  of  will 
Leaves  not  the  royal  dais. 

The  ancient  Winds 
Still  chant  around  me  all  the  solemn  themes 
I  learned  when  young ;  and  in  the  hollow  flower 
I  hear  the  murmur  left  there  by  the  bee  ; 
And  jubilant  Rivers  laugh  and  clap  their  hands 
Amid  the  leaning  Hills  that  nurse  them  there ; 
And  far  away  I  see  the  Eagles  float 
Along  the  gray  tops  of  the  billowy  Woods 
Like  ships  that  go  triumphing  on  the  waves  : 
And  over  all  the  Sun  towers  steadily 
Beside  his  flaming  altar,  and  beholds. 
As  he  beheld  through  man)--  centuries  gone. 
The  holocausts  of  light  roll  up  to  God ; 
And  when  the  Evening  w^alks  the  western  land, 
I  know  that  Mazzaroth  will  sit  and  sing 
Within  his  azure  house  ;  and  I  shall  hear 
Around  the  pathways  of  the  dim  Abyss 
The  deep  low  thunder  of  those  sphered  wheels 
Which  He,  the  Ancient  One  of  Days,  in  right 
Of  soveran  godship  strode,  some  ages  back: 
And  still  the  play,  a  venerable  play — 
World  wide — of  this  humanity  goes  on. 
Still  dark  the  plot,  the  issues  unperceived. 
So,  with  all  things  thus  filling  every  sense. 
The  Soul,  in  sceptred  majesty  of  will. 
Site  on  her  royal  dais,  and  wears  her  crown. 
Then  why  should  I — whose  thoughts  were  shaken  down 
On  all  the  Isles  and  blossomed  for  their  sons — 
My  ofiice  yield,  and  let  the  general  Hymn 
Unheeded  harmonize  the  jangling  space  ? 
By  action  only  doth  Creation  hold 
Her  charter — and,  that  gone,  the  worlds  are  dead. 
'Tis  not  in  souls  which  would  the  Noblest  find. 
To  rest  contentedly  upon  old  wreaths ; 
For  voices  shout  from  all  the  moving  Stars 
That  trouble  idle  Space — "  On  !  On  !  Still  On  !" — 
And  all  the  Deeps,  whose  slumberous  eyes  were  smit 
By  busy  Godhead  into  blazing  suns. 
Join  in  the  choral  summons — "  On  !  Still  On  !" 
I  will  not  rest  and  unmelodious  die ; 
But  with  my  full  wreath  on  these  thin,  white  hairs. 
And  rhythmic  lips,  and  vision  kindling  up, 
March  through  the  Silent  Halls,  and  bravely  pass 
Right  on  into  the  Land  that  lies  beyond. 
There  they  my  Brother-Bards — this  *  with  a  soul 
As  large  as  peopled  worlds  which  it  would  bless  ; 
And  that,t  a  wond'rous  Dream  whose  lustrous  wings  \ 

Winnowed  the  dull  Earth's  sea  of  sleep  to  life 
And  sun-bright  motion — those  majestic  Bards 
Who  went  before,  quiring  their  holy  hymns. 
Watch  for  ray  coming  on  the  misty  hills. 

II. 

But  what  the  burden  of  that  latest  song 
Will  be,  as  yet  1  know  not — nor  the  rhythm 

•  Southey  and  f  Coleridge. 
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That  shall  go  beating  with  her  silver  feet 
The  sounding  aisles  of  thought :  But  this  I  hope, 
A  listening  world  will  hear  that  latest  song, 
And  seat  it  near  the  fireside  of  its  heart 
Forevermore,  and  by  the  embers'  light 
Look  fondly  on  its  face  as  men  of  old 
Looked  on  the  faces  of  the  angel  guests 
Who  tarried  sometimes  in  their  pastoral  homes : 
For  this  last  hymn  shall  wear  a  holiest  smile, 
Befitting  well  the  time  and  circumstance. 

in. 

Most  haply  I  shall  sing  some  simple  words. 
Rich  with  the  wealth  Experience  gives  to  Time— 
An  antique  tale  of  beauty  and  of  tears  : 
Or  I  may  wander  in  my  thought  afar 
Where  men  have  built  their  homes  in  forests  vast. 
And  see  the  Atlantic  rest  his  weary  feet 
And  lift  his  large  blue  eyes  on  other  stars; 
Or  hear  the  Sire  of  many  Waters,*  hoarse 
With  counting  centuries,  and  rolling  on 
Through  the  eternal  night  of  silent  woods. 
Whose  huge  trunks  sentinel  a  thousand  leagues, 
His  deep  libation  to  the  waiting  seas  : 
Then  would  I  join  the  choral  preludes  swelling 
Between  the  wondr'ous  acts  of  that  great  play 
Which  Time  is  prompting  in  another  sphere  : 
Or  1  may  wander  in  my  thought  afar 
'Mid  ruins  gray  of  columns  overthrown — 
When  populous  Towns  went  rocking  to  and  fro 
■     Wildly  upon  the  troubled  Earth's  unrest. 
Like  great  armadas  on  the  roused  seas — 
And  Hft  up  then  a  song  of  solemn  march 
Amid  the  glorious  temples  crumbling  there — 
The  beautiful  records  of  a  world  which  was. 
Majestic  types  of  what  a  world  must  be : 
Or  I  may  turn  to  themes  that  have  no  touch 
Of  sorrow  in  them,  piloted  by  joy — 
And  lift  the  burial  stone  from  shrouded  years. 
And  hear  the  laugh  of  youth  clear  ringing  out. 
Or  feel  again  a  sweet  religious  awe, 
Such  as  I  felt  when  floated  holy  chimes 
In  boyhood's  ear,  and  such  as  stern  men  feel 
When  passing  by  cathedral  doors  they  hear 
A  dim-remembered  psalm  roll  softly  out 
And  fill  their  eyes  with  tears,  they  know  not  why : 
Then  I  shall  sing  of  children  blooming  o'er 
The  desolate  wide  heath  of  Life,  like  flowers 
Which  daring  men  had  stolen  from  Paradise, 
When  near  its  gate  the  wearied  Cherub  slept 
And  dreamed  of  Heaven.— Or  to  some  pastoral  vale 
Shall  pass  my  trembling  feet.      There  shall  I  lift 
To  Nature,  loved  in  all  her  many  moods, 
A  chant  sublimely  earnest.     I  shall  tell 
To  all  the  tribes  with  what  a  stately  step 
She  walks  the  silent  Wilderness  of  Air, 
Which  always  puts  its  starry  foliage  on 
At  her  serene  approach,  or  in  her  lap 
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Scatters  its  harvest-wealth  of  golden  suns  : 

And  many  a  Brook  shall  murmur  in  my  verse ; 

And  many  an  Ocean  join  his  cloudy  hass  ; 

And  many  a  Volcan  shake  his  flaming  mane  ; 

And  many  a  Mountain  tower  aloft,  whereon 

The  black  Storm  crouches,  with  his  deep,  red  eyes 

Glaring  upon  the  valleys  stretched  below : 

And  many  a  green  Wood  rock  the  small  bright  birds 

To  musical  sleep  beneath  the  large  full  moon  ; 

And  many  a  Cloud  in  crumbling  prison  hold 

The  Rainbow  peering  through  the  frequent  rents, 

Impatiently,  and  longing  to  come  out 

On  faithless  lands,  a  Memory  of  God  : 

And  many  a  Star  shall  lift  on  high  her  cup 

Of  luminous  coJd  chrysolite — set  in  gold 

Chased  subtily  over  by  Angelic  art — 

To  catch  the  odorous  dews  which  Seraphs  drink 

In  their  wide  wanderings :  and  many  a  Sun 

Shall  press  the  pale  lips  of  their  timorous  Morns 

Couched  in  the  bridal  East :  and  over  all 

Will  brood  the  visible  presence  of  the  One 

To  whom  my  life  has  been  a  solemn  chant, 

Because  he  is  and  was  a  mighty  God, 

A  King  above  all  Gods.     Within  his  hand 

He  holdeth  the  deep  places  of  the  Earth, 

And  also  his  the  strength  of  all  the  hills. 

Of  old  he  heard  his  stricken  minstrel's  voice  ; 

Then  shook  the  Earth  and  all  the  hills  were  moved. 

A  smoke  went  from  his  nostrils,  and  a  fire 

Went  from  his  mouth,  a  great  fire  which  devoured. 

He  also  bowed  the  Heavens  and  came  down ; 

And  pillared  darkness  lay  beneath  his  feet  : 

He  rode  upon  a  Cherub  and  did  fly  ; 

He  flew  upon  the  white  wings  of  the  wind  : 

The  darkness  made  his  secret  place  ;  his  tent 

Around  him  was  dark  waters  and  thick  clouds  : 

He  thundered  also  in  the  Heavens  above  ; 

The  Highest  gave  his  voice  in  hail  and  fire  : 

The  ancient  channels  of  the  seas  were  seen ; 

And  the  foundations  of  the  world  were  shown 

At  thy  rebuke,  0  God  !     From  all  his  foes 

Thy  Bard  was  drawn,  and  lifted  from  the  waves.* 

IV. 

Then  let  the  sunset  fall  and  flush  Life's  Dial ! 
No  matter  how  the  years  may  smite  my  frame. 
And  cast  a  piteous  blank  upon  my  eyes 
That  seek  in  vain  the  old,  accustomed  stars 
Which  skies  hold  over  blue  Winandermere, 
Be  sure  that  I  a  crowned  Bard  will  sing 
Until  within  the  murmuring  barque  of  verse 
My  Spirit  bears  majestically  away. 
Charming  to  golden  hues  the  gulf  of  death — 
Well  knowing  that  upon  my  honored  grave. 
Beside  the  widowed  lakes  that  wail  for  me, 
Haply  the  dust  of  four  great  worlds  will  fall 
And  mingle — thither  brought  by  Pilgrims'  feet. 


•  The  reader  will  perceive  that  the  passage  from  "  of  old "  to  "  waves,"  is  nearly 
word  for  word  from  two  of  the  sublimely  simple  psalms  of  "The  Monarch  Minstrel." 
Excepting  the  last  line  and  a  half,  (a  condensation  of  several  verses,)  the  author  found 
it  necessary  to  introduce  but  five  or  six  words  of  his  own,  for  the  sake  of  euphony. 
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PHRENOLOGY: 


A    SOCRATIC    DIALOGUE. 

Persons  of  the  Dialogue: — Socrates.*    PHiDiAS.f 
Place. — The  workshop  of  Phidias,  the  Statuary,  in  Athens. 


Phidias.  You  are  come  in  happy  time, 
Socrates.  I  am  perplexed  in  a  choice. 
Pericles,  who  will  have  all  things  exe- 
cuted in  the  best  manner,  commands  me 
to  make  a  statue  of  Hercules,  represent- 
ing the  felicity  of  that  hero  after  his  re- 
ception among  the  Gods.  Decide,  then, 
which  of  these  models  should  be  pre- 
ferred. {He  draivs  a  curtain,  discovering 
a  number  of  models  in  clay.) 

Socrates.  All  of  these  seem  to  me 
admirable ;  but  especially  one  nearest, 
which  shows  him  receiving  the  nectar 
from  Hebe.     I  entirely  prefer  this  one. 

Phid.  But  the  head  is  disproportion- 
ately small.  It  was  taken  from  another 
figure  of  the  same  God,  and  placed  here 
by  way  of  trial. 

Soc.  You  made  a  rash  choice  of  me 
for  an  adviser ;  but  I  have  a  reason  for 
preferring  this  model. 

Phid.  You  are  skillful  enough,  I  know, 
at  giving  reasons ;  and  now,  all  your 
Bkill  will  be  required.  Say,  then,  why 
should  this  model  be  preferred  ? 

Soc.  Answer  me  first.  Is  strength  a 
property  of  the  spirit,  or  of  the  body  ? 

Phid.  Of  the  body;  but  there  is  a 
strength,  also,  of  the  spirit. 

Soc.  Is  there  a  size,  then,  of  the  spirit .' 
Can  we  say  of  any  man  that  his  spirit  is 
greater  or  smaller,  like  his  body .' 

Phid.  We  often  say  so ;  but  with  what 
propriety  I  cannot  imagine, 

Soc.  If,  then,  there  is  a  strength 
and  a  size  of  the  spirit,  why  should 
there  not  be  a  weight,  nay,  a  figure  and 
substance  of  the  same,  and  a  smell  and 
sound  of  it,  as  of  other  things .'  For,  if 
a  thing  has  strength,  we  are  able  to  feel 
it  with  the  hands ;  and  if  it  has  form,  we 
may  see  it  with  the  eyes  ;  and  if  sound, 
Ave  hear  it ;  and  if  smell,  we  otherwise 
perceive  it.  But  is  all  this  true  of  the 
soul,  or  of  the  spirit .' 

Phid.  There  seems,  indeeil,  to  be 
no   reason  why  the   soul  should  have 


one  of  these  qualities  and  not  another. 
But  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  neither 
soul  nor  spirit  have  any  such  properties. 

Soc.  Is  there,  then,  a  proper  "  Strength 
of  Soul ;"  or  do  we  speak  mysteriously 
in  so  saying,  using  the  name  of  a  mortal 
quality  for  a  something  altogether  unima- 
ginable, and  above  the  reach  of  expres- 
sion .' 

Phid.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  do  so. 

Soc.  And  yet,  it  were  impious  to  deny, 
that  the  spirit  is  a  Being  full  of  power  and 
strength — that  it  is  even  the  source  of 
these. 

Phid.  So  it  seems.  But  there  is  a 
strength  in  dead  matter  which  causes  the 
motion  and  the  weight  of  things ;  is  this 
also  spiritual .' 

Soc.  Can  we  refuse  to  believe,  0  Phid- 
ias, that  this  "  strength  of  dead  matter," 
which  causes  all  things  to  move  about, 
and  toward,  each  other,  is  indeed  spirit- 
ual, though  different  in  its  nature  from 
the  spirituality  of  man,  or  the  soul  of 
animals ;  discovering  itself  by  certain  ne- 
cessary laws,  immutable,  and  therefore 
divine  ?  For  the  spirit  of  man  is  appa- 
rent in  his  reason  only;  causing  him  to 
live  by  a  law  of  justice,  superior  to  pas- 
sion and  desire.  But  the  soid  of  the 
beast,  which  also  is  in  man,  discovers 
itself  in  passions  and  in  desires.  It  is 
disobedient  to  justice,  and  causes  all 
manner  of  iniquity.  These,  then,  operate 
according  to  certain  laios.  But  the  Law 
of  the  spirit  is  superior  to  that  of  the 
animal,  and  controls  it ;  and  both  of  these 
are  superior  to  that  "  strength "  which 
appears  in  dead  matter.  Do  I  seem  to 
speak  rationally .' 

Phid.  Mystically  you  speak ;  but 
whether  rationally  or  not,  I  am  unable  to 
decide. 

Soc.  We  agreed,  0  Phidias,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  speak  otherwise  than  mys- 
tically, and  symbolically,  concerning  the 
spirit  of  man. 


♦  Socrates,  the  wisest  of  the  Greeks ;  born  469,  B.  C. 

t  Phidias,  the  Statuary  employed  by  the  Athenians  as  the  sculptor  and  architect  of 
their  temples  ;  born  4S8,  B.  C. 
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Phid.  Because  it  is  not  an  object  of 
sense. 

Soc.  Yes ;  but  if  we  could,  by  any 
sense,  perceive,  touch,  or  smell  it,  then 
it  would  no  longer  be  necessary  to  speak 
poetically,  in  symbols.  But  now,  echo- 
ing the  poets,  we  say  of  the  spirit,  that  it  is 
great  and  fair,  or  little  and  black — using 
such  words  as  are  applied  to  things  visi- 
ble. It  is  easy  to  represent  the  incom- 
prehensible by  symbols ;  but  to  know  the 
signilicance  of  these  symbols  is  not  easy. 
Do  you  think  otherwise  .' 

Phid.  No,  Socrates ;  I  have  always 
believed  that  it  was  easier  to  put  a  mark 
upon  a  thing,  or  to  speak  of  it  by  a  sim- 
ilitude, than  to  comprehend  it. 

Soc.  It  appears  that  every  man  is, 
himself,  a  symbol,  or  mark  of  ignorance, 
to  another;  seeing  that  his  life  and 
actions  discover  the  existence  of  an  in- 
tangible principle  or  energy.  But  the 
aim  of  wisdom  is  to  gain  a  true  know- 
ledge of  this  energy,  and  to  substitute 
that  knowledge  for  what  is  merely  sym- 
bolic and  superficial.  If  any  person  is 
able  to  substitute  a  true  for  a  symbolical 
knowledge,  I  think  them  the  wiser.  To 
recur  now  to  the  model.  Of  the  kinds  of 
energy,  whether  material,  animal,  or  spir- 
itual, which  of  all  should  be  seen  in  a 
Hercules  ? 

Phid.  Because  he  is  a  God,  the  spirit- 
ual should  predominate. 

Soc.  But,  of  the  spiritual  energies, 
should  this  deity  be  endowed  with  the 
regal,  heroical,  or  devotional  kind  ? 

Phid.  With  the  heroical,  as  I  think. 

Soc.  If  there  is  such  a  being,  0  Phid- 
ias, as  the  God  Hercules,  it  would  be 
impious  to  deny  that  he  is  endowed  with 
an  energy  superior  to  that  of  animals ; 
for  the  energy  of  an  animal  is  in  passion, 
or  in  prudence  and  intelligence.  But  of 
the  regal  energy,  we  ascribe  it  to  kings 
and  legislators,  and  to  Zeus,  the  king  of 
Gods  ;  and  the  heroical  energy  is  attribut- 
ed to  such  mortals  as  have  acted  of  their 
own  will  for  the  sake  of  glory.  But 
this  hero,  or  deity,  did  nothing  of  his 
own  will,  and  was  obedient  to  a  pusil- 
lanimous master,  because  Zeus  had  so 
commanded.  Does  it  seem,  then,  to  you, 
that  he  should  rather  be  endowed  with 
the  devotional  energy,  as  one  who  ac- 
complished miracles  through  obedience  ? 

Phid.  It  seems  lit  that  he  should  be 
so  endowed. 

Soc.  If  he  is  truly  represented,  it  will 
then  be  as  one  who  has  no  other  but  this 
kind  of  power ;  and  to  carve  his  statue 
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with  the  body  and  countenance  of  a  king, 
or  of  a  conqueror,  would  be  inju- 
dicious. 

Phid.  By  what  marks  shall  an  energy 
be  made  to  appear  ? 

Soc.  Are  they  not  already  apparent  in 
the  model .' 

Phid.  It  may  be  so  ;  for  the  head  was 
taken  from  that  of  a  captive  who  is  sin- 
gularly amiable  and  obedient.  His  mas- 
ter maintains  him  as  a  wrestler,  and  he 
executes  promptly  whatever  is  enjoined ; 
though,  at  first  sight,  you  would  pro- 
nounce him  to  be  a  hero  full  of  danger- 
ous energy  ;  for  he  surpasses  all  others 
in  strength  and  beauty  of  person. 

Soc.  But  was  the  head  of  this  wrestler 
disproportionately  small .' 

Phid.  It  was ;  but  not  as  much  so  as 
in  the  model. 

Soc.  My  opinion  is,  therefore,  accord- 
ant with  nature.  If  you  are  willing,  I 
will  relate  the  words  of  Anaxagoras  in 
regard  to  this,  and  other  particulars  pro- 
per to  be  known  by  statuaries. 

Phid.  I  shall  have  a  perfect  satisfac- 
tion in  hearing  the  opinions  of  a  sage 
who  could  be  the  instructor  of  Peri- 
cles. 

Soc.  When  I  was  a  mere  youth,  my 
father  taught  me  to  assist  him  in  model- 
ing statues,  for  that  was  his  occupation. 
We  lived  then  in  Alopere,  not  far  from 
Athens,  in  a  garden-house  by  the  road- 
side. It  happened  that  I  had  placed  a 
block  of  Egyptian  marble  in  the  shade  of 
a  sycamore  which  overhung  the  road, 
and  was  then  hewing  it  to  the  ligure  of 
Hercules.  Having  gone  into  the  house  a 
moment,  on  returning,  I  found  Anaxa- 
goras seated  in  the  shade  as  if  to  rest. 
It  was  usual  vvith  him  to  walk  alone  in  the 
villages  and  open  fields,  for  the  sake  of 
meditation ;  and  I  had  often  met  him  in 
by-roads  and  remote  places.  Being  in 
doubt,  as  you  are,  regarding  the  model, 
I  inquired  of  Anaxagoras  regarding  it. 
He  asked  me  whether  1  would  represent 
the  God  of  strength  ?  I  assented,  and  he 
then  inquired  whether  this  strength  or 
energy,  as  he  chose  to  name  it,  should  be 
of  the  mortal,  or  of  the  immortal,  kind  ; 
and,  when  I  was  perplexed  for  an  answer, 
he  taught  me  these  differences,  to  which 
you  have  but  now  assented. 

Phid.  It  is  usual  with  you  to  disavow 
your  opinions,  and  repeat  them  as  if 
gathered  from  a  good  genius,  or  from  a 
sage. 

Soc.  I  do  this,  believing  that  wisdom 
is  the  property  of  all  the  wioe.     Each 
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adds  a  little,  and  transmits  it  to  the  next, 
like  a  sacred  patrimony. 

Phid.  Let  me  be  a  sharer  ;  and  if  An- 
axagoras  committed  anything  to  you, 
intrust  it  also  to  me. 

Soc.  He  reasoned  thus.  If  energy  of 
body,  or  of  passion,  or  of  intelligence,  is 
common  to  man  and  animals,  it  were  im- 
pious to  ascribe  it  to  a  God.  A  God 
cannot  be  imagined  as  in  a  fit  of  rage,  or 
as  burdened  with  desires,  or  as  thinking, 
or  composing  poems ;  for  these  imply  a 
kind  of  imperfection,  and  a  narrowness 
of  faculty  proper  to  the  mortal  nature. 
But  if  there  is  an  energy  in  man,  which 
is  unlimited  and  perfect  in  its  nature, 
ruling  over  all  his  acts,  and  harmonizing 
his  affections ;  in  one  word,  if  there  is 
anything  divine  in  man,  it  will  be  no 
impiety  to  ascribe  the  same  to  a  God. 

Phid.  It  seems  to  me,  0  Socrates,  an 
attempt  full  of  danger  and  impiety,  if  a 
mortal  reasons  on  the  nature  of  deity. 

Soc.  To  those,  O  son  of  a  just  father, 
who  see  in  man,  as  in  the  Gods,  an 
image  of  the  Supreme,  it  is  permitted  to 
reason  from  the  divinity  within  man  to 
the  divinity  above  man. 

Phid.  JDo  you  imagine,  or  believe, 
that  the  ancients  took  this  way  of  in- 
quiry ?  By  Hercules,  there  is  none  so 
bold ! 

Soc.  But  there  are  many  bold  enough 
to  think,  that  they  have  a  perfect  idea  of 
divinity,  and  wish  to  seem  not  ignorant 
even  of  Him  whose  name,  if  he  could  be 
named,  it  were  unlawful  to  utter. 

Phid.  We  received  this  knowledge 
from  our  ancestors;  and  they,  in  remote 
ages,  from  the  Gods. 

Soc.  This,  then,  is  a  part  also  of  the 
patrimony  of  wisdom,  to  receive  and  pos- 
sess within  ourselves  ideas  of  the  divine 
natures. 

Phid.  But  is  it  not  surprising,  that 
any  man  should  dare  represent  a  deity : 
as  though  divine  natures  could  appear  in 
marble  or  stone  ? 

Soc.  Can  they  appear  in  flesh  .' 

Phid.  None  will  dare  deny  it. 

Soc.  But  if  they  appeared  in  human 
form,  would  it  not  have  been  lawful  to 
make  a  statue  or  image  of  them  .' 

Phid.  Not  only  lawful,  but  meritori- 
ous, and  an  act  of  piety. 

Soc.  But  would  it  be  lawful  to  worship 
the  visible  form  of  a  deity,  if  he  should 
see  fit  to  make  himself  visible  ? 

Phid.  It  would  be  both  lawful  and 
necessary. 

Soc.  But  if  a  God,  even  the  greatest, 


should  enter  the  form  of  a  man,  and  in- 
spire him  ;  would  not  men  easily  discover 
this  by  his  countenance,  and  a  certain 
dignity  of  manner  ? 

Phid.  They  could  not  fail. 

Soc.  If  we,  then,  should  worship  that 
visible  appearance,  it  would  not  be  un- 
lawful. But  if  1  am  able  to  discern  the 
deity  in  a  man,  it  must  be  by  a  visible 
sign  or  mark,  such  as  must  signify  the 
presence  of  a  divine  influence.  (I  now 
repeat  the  words  of  Anaxagoras) :  If  any 
man  is  so  fortunate  as  to  know  such 
marks,  and  is  able  to  shape  them  out  of 
marble  or  ivory,  can  he  be  justly  declared 
impious  ? 

Phid.  No,  truly.  But  how  shall  these 
marks  be  known  .' 

Soc.  When  we  think  of  the  Gods,  we 
think  of  them  as  devoid  of  all  weakness 
and  vice,  but  full  of  infinite  energy ;  and 
we  know  that  this  energy  is  the  ruling 
principle,  and  is  of  an  eternal  nature, 
without  form  or  name.  By  some  it  is 
called  reason,  by  others  I'ov;  or  intel- 
lect; but  by  most,  the  spirit  of  man. 
Anaxagoras,  therefore,  reasoned  in  this 
manner  :  that,  if  the  image  of  a  God  is  but 
the  exalted  image  (or  idea)  of  this  prin- 
ciple ;  to  represent  men  with  the  marks 
of  it  in  their  gestures  and  countenances 
would  be  to  represent  them  as  Gods. 
Does  it  seem  so  to  you,  or  does  it  not .' 

Phid.  I  am  not  able  to  deny  it. 

Soc.  Is  it  lawful,  then,  to  worship  the 
statues  of  the  Gods,  since  they  cannot  be 
distinguished  from  those  of  inspired  men  ? 

Phid.  A  question  hard  to  be  answered. 
But  proceed. 

Soc.  First  answer  my  question.  Is  it 
lawful  to  Avorship  the  image  of  a  God, 
seeing  that  it  is  equally  the  image  of  a 
man  .' 

Phid.  It  is  fu'st  necessary  to  know 
what  we  mean  by  w-orship. 

Soc.  Is  not  all  worship  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  superiority .' 

Phid.  Yes;  and  it  is  also  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  goodness  in  the  being  who 
is  superior. 

Soc.  It  appe?irs  impossible,  therefore, 
to  worship  a  statue,  since  it  is  neither 
superior,  nor  capable  of  good.  If  any  per- 
son, seeing  the  marks  of  divinity  in  a 
statue,  is  thereby  reminded  of  a  God,  he 
may  offer  worship  to  the  God;  but  if  the 
Gods  are  exalted  images  of  men,  they  are 
not  in  kind  superior  to  men — and  to  wor- 
ship them  because  of  their  superiority  in 
degree  only,  would  be  no  more  lawful 
than  to  worship  a  hero  or  a  king. 
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Phid.  There  is,  then,  no  essential  dif- 
ference between  the  worship  of  a  God, 
and  that  of  a  hero  cr  superior  man ;  and 
the  Deities  themselves  are  only  images  of 
this  energy  which  inspires  men  with  rea- 
son. 

Soc.  Thus,  then,  Anaxagoras  reasoned ; 
and  now  I  will  repeat  his  own  words : 
"  With  you,  Socrates,  it  is  easy  to  con- 
verse, because  you  are  willing  to  con- 
fess your  ignorance,  though  you  esteem 
knowledge  above  all  things.  You  would 
have  me  give  an  opinion  of  this  work  of 
yours,  whether  it  is  well  or  ill  designed. 
And  you  wish  me  to  converse  with  you 
upon  the  nature  of  the  Gods,  as  I  have 
done  with  others — but  not  always  in  a 
manner  to  gain  the  reputation  of  piety. 
First,  then,  for  the  work.  If  anything 
can  be  said  with  certainty  of  this  Deity, 
it  is  that  he  cannot  be  otherwise  repre- 
sented, than  by  a  combination  of  all  the 
marks  of  power  and  obedience ;  for  he 
bears  the  attributes  of  obedience  in  union 
with  those  of  power.  But  his  obedience 
is  that  of  a  man,  and  not  that  of  a  slave  ; 
and  if  he  endured  the  tyranny  of  a  mor- 
tal, it  was  in  obedience  to  the  commands 
of  a  God.  It  will  be  proper,  therefore,  to 
give  him  an  air  of  cheerful  acquiescence 
and  lively  courage — as  of  a  servant  ready 
to  obey  a  just  command.  Because  of  his 
immense  and  unremitted  toil,  the  muscu- 
lar envelop  of  his  body  will  have  a  dis- 
proportionate vastness,  seeming  to  bury 
and  obscure  the  bones  and  viscera,  and 
giving  to  the  head  and  extremities  an 
effect  of  littleness,  as  though  they  were 
unnaturally  small.  Since  the  form  of  the 
body  expresses  the  temper  and  habit  of 
the  person,  this  Deity  cannot  be  repre- 
sented with  the  angular  frame  and  face 
of  Vulcan,  nor  with  the  smooth  elegance 
of  Hermes ;  but  like  the  pancratists,  who 
perform  every  exercise,  his  body  will 
discover  equal  flexibility  and  power, 
every  muscle  appearing  ready  for  its 
proper  service,  but  all  vast,  round,  and 
well  pronounced."  Such,  O  Phidias, 
Avere  the  words  of  Anaxagoras,  regard- 
ing the  mode  of  representing  Hercules. 

Phid.  Did  he  say  in  what  manner  the 
marks  of  divinity  may  be  distinguished  .' 

Soc.  As  I  remember  he  spoke  thus: 
"  To  you,  Socrates,  these  particulars 
seem  proper  to  be  observed ;  but  if  I 
say  that  the  divinity  should  appear,  not 
only  in  the  face,  but  in  every  feature  of 
the  body,  do  I  seem  to  have  said  anything 
absurd  .'"  Not  absurd,  I  answered,  but 
impossible  to  be  observed  :  for  to  me  it 


seems  impossible  to  know  the  marks  of 
divinity,  even  in  the  features  ;  and  if  any 
statuary  has  expressed  them,  it  was  by 
accident,  or  by  a  close  imitation  of  some 
prophet,  or  sage,  at  the  moment  of  his 
inspiration.  "  To  me,  on  the  contrary," 
said  Anaxagoras,  "  the  art  of  the  statuary 
seems  as  certain  as  that  of  the  poet  or 
rhetorician;  and  like  theirs,  to  be  rational, 
and  subject  to  rules.  The  arts  of  speech, 
intend  always  an  expression  of  some 
thought,  or  passion  ;  and  the  same  pas- 
sion is  expressed  always  in  the  same 
manner.  The  composer  of  fictions,  by- 
discovering  in  one  character  a  variety  of 
passions  and  emotions,  following  the 
swift  order  of  events,  shows  us  the  exist- 
ence of  a  superior  power,  presiding  over 
and  controlling  them.  The/o?-m  of  this 
power  or  principle,  (which  is  divinity  in 
the  soul,)  is  made  apparent  by  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  rules  over  and  controls 
the  inferior  energies.  He  then  is  the  true 
poet,  who  is  able,  by  a  fictitious  or  real 
history,  to  discover  by  its  proper  effects 
a  certain  form  of  the  superior  principle, 
showing  by  the  choice  and  order  of  de- 
scription its  effects  upon  the  heart  and 
mind.  But  the  forms  of  this  principle 
are  the  forms  of  the  Gods,  and  the  marks 
by  which  we  know  them.  In  Zeus  we 
discover  authority  ;  in  Juno  regal  pride  ; 
in  Minerva  prudence;  and  in  Hercules 
obedience.  In  every  divine  or  heroical 
character  some  one  form  appears  of  this 
energy.  But  if  the  maker  of  fictions  and 
mysteries  can  show  the  presence  of  any 
form  of  the  rational  principle,  it  must  be 
through  a  knowledge  of  it  in  his  own 
mind." 

Tell  me  then,  I  exclaimed,  whether  a 
knowledge  of  this  ethical  rea?on  is  not 
equally  necessary  to  the  statuary,  if  he 
would  truly  represent  the  Gods  and  he- 
roes .'  "  How,"  he  answered,  "  can  it  be 
otherwise .'  Is  it  not  apparent,  that 
"whoever  would  represent  a  thing  must 
have  an  idea  of  it;  and  that  this  idea 
cannot  be  a  something  hastily  acquired 
and  faintly  known,  but  must  live  as  an 
active  power  presiding  over  the  mind  and 
hand,  shaping  every  line  and  poising 
every  stroke  .' — or  do  I  speak  extrava- 
gantly .'"  Not  extravagantly,  1  replied, 
but  you  speak  impossibilities.  "  And 
yet,"  rejoined  he,  "  it  is  necessary  to 
have  an  idea  of  perfection,  if  we  mean  to 
approach  to  it  in  action  ;  for  it  is  impos- 
sible otherwise  to  forgive  or  be  forgiven. 
The  works  of  a  good  man,  though  imper- 
fect, discover  his  idea  of  what  is  best. 
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Why  not  say  the  same  of  statues  and 
paintings,  that  though  the  best  of  them 
are  gross  performances,  compared  with 
what  they  signify,  or  symbolize,  they 
strike  us  with  delight  when  they  in- 
timate a  certain  dignity  of  idea  in  the 
workman."  To  me,  I  answered,  it  seems 
necessary  that  no  one  can  truly  express  a 
quality  of  the  soul,  unless  he  is  in  some 
degree  endowed  with  that  quality.  But 
if  an  artist  will  content  himself  with  a 
careful  imitation  of  nature,  selecting 
models  which  have  the  marks  of  virtue, 
may  he  not  accomplish  much  without 
aiming  to  know  the  thing  he  represents  ? 
"  If  the  art  of  a  statuary,"  he  replied, 
"  intended  only  to  produce  images  of  liv- 
ing men,  with  all  their  imperfections,  it 
might  happen  that  the  images  of  a  few, 
taken  at  favorable  moments,  might  dis- 
cover traces  of  divinity.  But  it  is  required 
of  an  artist  that  he  be  able,  not  only  to 
imitate  what  is  set  before  him,  but  to 
make  images  of  the  vices  and  virtues:  as 
of  pride,  courage,  magnanimity,  justice  ; 
distinguishing  these,  not  by  arbitrary 
symbols,  as  the  barbarians  use,  but  by 
the  marks  which  discover  them  in  nature; 
as,  magnanimity,  by  a  certain  mixture  of 
severity  and  openness  ;  pride,  by  a  lofty 
and  swelling  manner;  goodness,  by  a 
benign  and  amiable  expression,  and  the 
like.  If  he  is  able  to  do  this,  he  may 
represem  whatever  he  imagines ;  but  he 
cannot  represent  pride,  without  a  model 
or  image  of  pride  in  his  mind.  If  this 
image  is  that  of  an  individual,  as,  for 
example,  Pericles,  (who  has  a  certain 
pride,)  he  will  continually  model  images 
of  Pericles;  but  if  this  image  is  conceived 
through  an  experience  in  his  own  person, 
he  will  be  able  to  compose  a  statue  of 
pride  by  its  natural  marks:  just  as  the 
poet  and  the  actor,  through  the  same 
knowledge,  are  able  to  impersonate  it  in 
the  character  of  a  king  or  hero.  But  an 
actor  who  should  imitate  the  gait  of  Peri- 
cles, or  a  poetAvho  should  repeat  his  say- 
ings, would  be  entitled  to  no  more  of 
our  admiration,  than  an  artist  who  copies 
a  limb  with  all  its  blemishes."  It  seems 
then,  I  answered,  that  a  statu ar)'  cannot 
represent  a  characterwithout  some  know- 
ledge of  the  natural  marks  by  which  it  is 
distinguished  from  other  forms  of  reason. 
But  is  it  necessary  to  be  a  hero  that  we 
may  represent  one,  or  to  be  just  that  we 
may  represent  justice  .' 

JPhid.  a  hard  condition,  0  Socrates, 
you  would  have  laid  upon  us  ! 

Soc.  See,  then,  whether  he  relieved 


you  from  it.  "  If  the  knowledge  of  a  thing 
by  its  marks,"  continued  the  sage,  "  is 
indeed  the  thing  itself,  what  you  have 
supposed  would  follow.     But  no  man 
confounds  the  knowledge  or  idea  of  pride 
with  the   being  proud  ;  or  the  idea  of 
what  is  proper  to  anger  with  the  being 
easily  angered.     Let  us  admit,  then,  that 
a  certain  degree  only  of  a  quality  is  ne- 
cessary to  a  knowledge  of  it ;  but  that 
extreme  pride  or  irascibility  is  not  neces- 
sary to  a  true  idea  of  these  qualities."     I 
am  willing,  I  answered,  to  admit  this. 
"  To   me,   then,"   he   continued,    "  it 
seems  evident,  that  a  poet,  or  a  statuary, 
or  an  actor,  must  possess  in  some  degree 
the  virtue  and  the  fault  which  he  imper- 
sonates, and  that  the  more  admirable  his 
own  virtue,  the  more  profound  will  be 
the  sources  of  his  knowledge  ;  but  that 
this  knowledge  is  the  fruit  of  a  peculiar 
energy,  or  power  in  reason,  able  to  rule 
over,  and  represent  the  passions,  and  able 
also,  to  conceive  and  personify  images  of 
the  virtues,  but  not  able  to  rule  over  or 
command  them."     To  you,  therefore,  an- 
swered I,  it  seems,  that  the  justice  and 
the  magnanimity  of  the  artist,   enable 
him   to   see   the  marks   of  these   qual- 
ities in  others ;  and  that  a  small  degree 
ofvirtueinme  makes  me  sensible  to  a 
much  greater  degree  in  another,  through 
this  genius,  or  power  of  conceiving  vir- 
tue in  the  intellect .'     To  this  he  assent- 
ed.  Is  there  then,  I  asked,  a  power  in  the 
human  spirit  which  is  proper  to  it,  and 
which  all  men  in  some  degree  possess — 
a  power  by  which  they  are  enabled  to 
perceive  in  others  the  marks  of  reason, 
and  so  perceiving,  to  venerate  it ;  and  is 
there  also  a  power  or  genius,  of  represen- 
tation, which  enables  ihem  to  form  ideas, 
and     impersonate     w'hat   they    revere  ? 
Then  he  assented.     But  is  not  this  the 
power,  I  continued,  which  enables  the 
orator  to  express  the  grandeur  of  his 
own  soul,  as  the  poet  does,  feigning  the 
greatness  of  another.'     Again  he  assent- 
ed.    Say,  then,  continued  I,  Avhether  he 
who  has  no  grandeur  of  soul  can  express 
the  marks  of  grandeur  in  marble,  or  in 
words  ;  or  whether  by  the  genius  of  rep- 
resentation, he  can  depict  anything  great- 
er than  himself.'     For  but  now  you  as- 
serted that  to  know  the  signs  of  justice 
in  another,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should 
ourselves  be  inclined  to  justice ;  and  if 
this  is  true  at  all,  it  is  so  altogether ;  and 
they  will  best  discern  virtue  in  others 
who  have  most  of  it  in  themselves.  How, 
then,  can  I  represent  virtue  as  Homer 
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has  done,  unless  I  have  the  virtue  of  Ho- 
mer ?  But  if  1  have  it  not,  though  I  re- 
vere, can  I  represent  it  ?  Then  Anaxa- 
goras,  after  meditatino;  a  while,  made  an- 
swer as  follows.  "  You  have  arrived,  O 
Socrates,  at  a  wonderful  result  in  regard 
to  artists  and  poets,  and,  indeed,  to  all 
men,  havino;  discovered  the  nature  of  this 
genius  which  represents  virtue  as  known, 
or  venerates  it  as  unknown.  Whatever 
virtue  is  in  ourselves  we  may  represent, 
provided  the  Creator  has  endowed  us 
with  the  genius  or  energy;  and  if  the 
poet  or  the  statuary  is  by  nature  a  hero 
or  a  king,  he  will  represent  kings  and 
heroes,  by  their  real  marks ;  buf  if  he 
personates  what  is  superior  to  himself,  as 
a  God  or  a  divine  man,  he  fails  in  the 
representation,  and  is  compelled  to  invent 
artificial  symbols,  to  express  the  power, 
or  the  degrees  of  power,  which  he  igno- 
rantly  reveres.  Is  not  this,  then,  0  my 
friend,  the  reason  of  that  ancient  amity 
between  poets  and  heroes,  that  they  are 
alike  sons  of  glory,  and  full  of  great- 
ness ;  but  to  poets  the  creative,  and  to 
heroes  the  military  genius,  is  accorded." 
But  for  that  third  kind,  I  replied,  who  re- 
vere though  they  cannot  comprehend — 
what  shall  be  said  of  them .'  "  That  they 
too,"  he  answered,  "are  the  children  of 
the  Supreme,  and  his  peculiar  servants. 
Like  Hercules,  they  cheerfully  obey  and 
execute,  and  are  always  employed  in 
good  works  :  nor  is  their  glory  less,  but 
rather  greater ;  and  all  m^en  love  them." 

Phid.  Mysteriously,  indeed,  he  talked 
with  you  !  T  have  heard  that  he  was  an 
atheist,  and  believed  in  no  God  but  mat- 
ter. 

Soc.  As  if  I,  beholding  Phidias,  should 
believe  only  in  his  skin.  Anaxagoras 
denied  that  ideas  should  be  mistaken  for 
the  beings  which  they  symbolize  ;  and  af- 
firmed that  no  man  may  comprehend  a 
being  superior  to  his  own. 

Phid.  But  if  we  cannot  comprehend, 
how  can  we  worship .' 

Soc.  By  acknowledging  this  very  ina- 
bility. We  just  now  agreed  that  wor- 
ship is  not  knowledge,  but  a  confes- 
sion of  inferiority. 

Phid.  In  kind,  or  in  degree  .' 

Soc.  In  kind,  as  I  think.  For  if  I  wor- 
ship what  is  only  superior  in  degree  to 
myself,  I  might  fall  upon  my  knees  to 
every  man  who  appeared  wiser  or 
stronger  than  I. 

Phid.  But  what  said  Anaxagoras  in 
regard  to  the  marks  by  which  greatness 
may  be  represented .' 


Soc.  Thus,  then,  he  continued  :  "  Since 
there  are  two  modes  of  representation — 
namely,  by  a  symbol,  which  is  mystical, 
and  by  the  natural  sign,  which  is  artisti- 
cal — the  poet  and  the  statuary  will  desire 
to  have  a  knowledge  of  the  natural  signs 
of  character,  and  will  labor  diligently  to 
acquire  them.  They  will  be  able  not 
only  to  imitate  what  they  have  seen,  but 
to  represent  what  they  imagine.  Their 
imaginations  are  symbolic  of  their  own 
emotions  and  character;  not  like  the 
dreams  of  a  drunkard,  but  like  those  of  a 
God.  The  excellence  of  what  they  ima- 
gine will  be.  first,  in  the  thing  signified, 
and  secondly  in  the  beauty  of  the  mark 
or  symbol.  Phidias  has  a  passion  of 
magnanimity  in  his  soul,  and  Pericles 
has  an  equal  passion ;  but  they  will  di- 
versely discover  this :  one  in  war  or  in 
oratory,  the  other  in  a  poem  or  in  the 
statue  of  a  magnanimous  hero.  Jfany 
man  is  inspired  with  greatness,  or  with 
prudence,  or  with  justice,  or  with  any 
other  virtue,  his  inspiration  forces  him  to 
discover,  in  some  manner,  the  quality  of 
his  spirit.  In  the  strictness  of  his  deal- 
ings, the  man  of  wealth  discovers  his 
regard  for  justice,  and  wins  the  confi- 
dence of  the  citizens.  The  hero  shows 
them  that  he  values  the  fame  of  courage 
and  constancy  above  all  other  things; 
and  at  once  all  men  accord  it  to  him. 
These  are  driven  by  necessity  to  perform 
many  gross  and  laborious  duties,  that 
their  virtue  may  be  conspicuous.  But  the 
orator  and  the  artist  are  able  to  show 
forth  the  noblest  qualities  by  the  force  of 
words  alone,  or  by  the  gestures  and  na^^ 
tural  graces  of  the  body.  But  the  power 
of  imagining  great  qualities,  and  that  of 
beautifully  representing  them,  are  not  al- 
ways conferred  upon  the  same  person. 
1  may  be  able  to  imagine  the  quality  of 
justice,  and  see  the  signs  of  it,  though  I 
am  unable  to  imagine  or  shape  forth  the 
perfect  image  of  a  just  person ;  but  the 
statuary  will  be  able,  not  only  to  con- 
ceive, hut  to  personify  justice.  The  de- 
sire of  the  artist  is,  therefore,  to  know 
the  natural  marks  of  character;  for  by 
these  he  is  enabled  to  express  the  great- 
ness of  his  own  soul.  But  if  he  fails  to 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  these  marks,  he 
will  resort  to  artificial  symbols,  invented 
as  substitutes.  As  when  a  speaker,  un- 
able to  describe  a  glorious  action,  declares 
only  that  it  was  glorious ;  putting  a 
word  for  a  thing :  or,  when  an  orator, 
wishing  to  seem  admirable,  advises 
promptness  and  vigor,  but  cannot  say 
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what  it  is  that  is  prompt  and  vigor- 
ous. 

Phid.  By  Hercules,  I  have  known 
such  !  But  Anaxagoras  had  not  heard 
our  new  tragedians,  who  fill  the  mouths 
of  their  heroes  with  a  kind  of  metaphy- 
sical wisdom,  while  they  compel  them  to 
actions  fit  only  for  slaves  and  voluptu- 
aries. By  the  Gods,  if  they  are  admitted 
to  Elysium,  the  heroes  will  avoid  their 
society  ! 

Soc.  Is  it  just,  then,  to  be  in  a  rage 
with  their  ignorance  ? 

Phid.  Not  with  their  ignorance,  but 
with  their  treachery;  for  they  use  the 
symbols  and  names  of  virtue  to  mislead 
mankind — like  traitors  who  carry  a  ban- 
ner into  an  ambuscade. 

Soc.  They  are  what  they  are.  But 
hear  Anaxagoras. 

Phid.  Go  on ;  I  desire  to  hear  him. 

Soc.  Thus,  then,-he  continued  :  "  For 
you,  Socrates,  if  you  mean  to  make  im- 
ages of  the  Gods,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  these  beings,  or 
rather,  of  the  qualities  in  men  of  which 
they  are  sources :  as  of  justice  and  wis- 
dom, in  Zeus ;  of  virtuous  prudence  in 
Athene  ;  of  knowledge,  with  the  love  of 
glory,  in  Apollo  ;  and  of  all  inferior  qua- 
lities in  inferior  Gods.  But  because  these 
beings  have  no  body,  they  cannot  be 
truly  represented,  and  must  therefore  be 
symbolized,  either  by  signs  and  ceremo- 
nies significant  of  their  powers,  or  by 
human  figures,  to  express  their  place  and 
authority  in  man :  for  to  the  worshiper 
it  is  indifferent  whether  the  power  of 
the  God  is  suggested  to  him  by  a  statue, 
or  by  a  ceremony ;  both  are  symbolic  and 
equally  remote  from  the  reality.  The 
statuary,  therefore,  will  observe  the 
signs  of  character  in  the  face  and  limbs, 
and  in  the  carriage  and  motion  of  the 
body. 

Phid.  It  is  impossible  to  represent  mo- 
tion by  a  picture  or  a  statue. 

Soc.  But  a  poet  may  represent  it  to 
the  mind's  eye,  and  the  actor  may  im- 
personate it,  and  the  musician  can  give 
a  feeling  of  it ;  or  am  I  wrong  ? 

Phid.  The  gesture  of  an  image  in 
marble  should  be  always  at  a  point  of 
rest,  as  when  the  dancer  balances  in  his 
step,  or  the  wrestler  is  just  equaled  by 
his  antagonist,  or  the  orator  pauses  an 
instant  at  the  close,  keeping  an  attitude 
of  persuasion  :  an  eagle  may  be  seen 
poising  himself,  or  even  soaring  upon 
the  ether ;  but  if  Theseus,  in  the  marble, 
rushes  down  to  Hades,  1  expect  at  each 


moment  to  see  him  fall  headlong.     But 
proceed. 

Soc.  "  Because  the  head,  and  espe- 
cially the  face,"  he  continued,  "  is  the 
most  expressive  part  of  the  figure,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  have  a  perfect  knowledge 
of  their  parts,  both  internal  and  external. 
For  in  animals,  the  form  of  the  internal 
determines  that  of  the  external  parts. 
But  this  knowledge  (of  the  head  and 
face)  is  much  more  difficult  than  that  of 
the  body.  Strength  is  easily  re])resented 
in  the  limbs,  as  beauty  is  in  the  face  ; 
because  these  parts  are  the  natural  seat 
of  such  qualities :  but  to  confer  beauty 
upon  the  limbs  is  as  difficult  as  to  impart 
vigor  to  the  face.  In  regard  to  those 
qualities  to  which  strength  and  beauty 
are  subordinate — serving  only  to  recom- 
mend and  grace  them — they  appear  either 
in  the  gesture  of  the  body,  or  in  the  ex- 
pression of  the  features.  But  because 
the  knowledge  of  the  superior  qualities 
is  inexpressibly  difficult,  and  subject  to 
rules  known  only  to  the  most  skillful, 
very  few  have  been  able  to  compose  sta- 
tues which  fitly  represent  them  ;  and  the 
greater  number  are  content  with  an  out- 
side of  beauty  and  strength,  as  in  a 
Lydian  woman  or  a  boxer.  A  few,  only, 
have  given  a  divine  expression  to  the 
head,  as  in  that  of  Zeus,  and  of  Homer ; 
and  the  works  of  these  few  are  inces- 
santly copied  and  applied  to  other  sub- 
jects. But  the  science  of  this  art  remains 
unknown,  nor  has  any  man  pretended 
ever  to  be  able  to  teach  it." 

Phid.  I  should  willingly  listen  to  any 
one  who  would  teach  me  such  a  science. 

Soc.  Shall  we,  then,  inquire  whether 
it  is  possible  to  attain  it  ? 

Phid.  Let  us  spare  no  pains  to  follow 
the  inquiry  :  it  seems  to  be  a  matter  of 
the  utmost  consequence. 

Soc.  Let  it  be  conceded  that  Anaxago- 
ras said  nothing  extravagant,  when  he 
affirmed  that  the  human  body  is  not  only 
the  agent,  but  the  image  or  symbol,  of 
the  spirit  which  informs  it  ;  and  that 
every  limb  and  feature  must  signify,  in 
some  manner,  the  quality  of  the  man. 
The  body,  being  therefore  the  natural 
and  only  image  or  symbol  of  the  spirit, 
has  its  true  stamp  and  expression  in  the 
parts  as  in  the  whole.  It  is  to  the  soul, 
as  the  handle  of  an  instrument  to  the 
hand  which  grasps  it.  But  the  shape  of 
the  hand  determines  the  shape  of  the 
handle;  and  the  use  to  which  it  is  ap- 
plied, the  figure  and  quality  of  the  blade. 
So,  the  various  energies  of  the  animal 
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predetermined  the  figure  of  its  body.  But 
when  it  happens  that  the  substance  is  ill 
tempered,  and  the  instrument  weakly 
made,  it  will  answer  but  feebly  to  its 
uses.  And  in  the  same  manner  it  hap- 
pens with  the  body  of  man — which  is  of 
a  nature  liable  to  various  perversions — 
that  it  rarely  attains  perfection,  or  is  fitted 
freely  to  perform  its  offices. 

Phid.  Why  may  not  one  spirit  be  infe- 
rior to  another,  and  fitted  with  an  infe- 
rior body  ?  Or  why  may  not  a  powerful 
spirit  inhabit  a  weaker  body  ? 

Soc.  It  seems  to  me  absurd  to  say  that 
one  immortal  beins?  is  inferior  to  another 
of  its  kind  ;  nor  is  it  right  to  speak  of  a 
spirit  as  of  a  thing  that  may  be  greater^ 
or  less  ;  for  a  spirit  has  no  dimensions. 
We  may  say  that  less  of  it  appears,  be- 
cause of  the  body's  weakness ;  but  not, 
that  the  spirit  of  one  man  is  essentialhj 
inferior  to  that  of  another.  Before  God, 
all  are  equal. 

Phid.  I  am  perplexed  Avith  a  doubt. 
The  actions  of  some  men  are  wholly 
passionate,  while  those  of  others  seem 
full  of  reason.  Say,  then,  whether  pas- 
sion and  intellect  flow  from  the  spirit  of 
reason,  or  whether  one  and  the  same 
energy  is  the  cause  of  reason,  passion 
and  intellect. 

Soc.  Say,  also,  of  sensual  desire  and 
of  instinct.  Our  inquiry  now  is,  whether 
the  governing  spirit  is  the  same  with  the 
governed  ;  whether  the  intellect,  the  pas- 
sion, the  fancy,  and  the  brute  instincts, 
are  the  same  with  that  divine  energy 
which  governs  and  regulates  them  ! — 
which  is  absurd. 

Phid.  Is  man,  therefore,  a  body  in- 
spired by  several  souls  or  energies  .' 

Soc.  That  he  is  moved  by  various  en- 
ergies no  one  denies  ;  but  if  we  choose 
to  call  them  "  souls,"  then  he  is,  indeed, 
a  subject  of  many  "  souls."  But  this  is 
to  amuse  ourselves  with  words.  Let  the 
grosser  energies  be  named  Instinct,  and 
no  one  will  be  offended  ;  for  we  feel 
within  us  the  instincts  of  irrational  life. 
Then  let  the  name  Soul  be  applied  to 
understanding,  memory,  prudence,  fancy, 
passion  and  affection  ;  which  we  have  in 
common  with  the  ape  and  other  intelli- 
gent brutes.  These  are  limited  and  per- 
ishable energies,  full  of  pain  and  varia- 
bleness. As  for  that  "human  soul,"  or, 
more  properly,  for  that  Rational  Spirit, 
we  believe  in  its  immortal  nature,  and 
confess  that  its  office  is  to  rule  over  the 
intelligences,  and  over  the  instincts.  Do 
we  not .' 


Phid.  We  do,  indeed ;  nor  have  I  ever 
heard  the  contrary. 

Soc.  If,  then,  the  body  is  the  agent 
and  instrument  of  the  instincts  and  of 
the  intellect  and  passions,  will  not  these 
powers  make  themselves  apparent  in  it 
by  certain  marks  by  which  an  intelligent, 
a  passionate  or  an  intellectual  disposition 
may  be  distinguished  from  one  that  is 
gross  and  instinctive  ? 

Phid.  Evidently.  But  can  we  say  of 
the  inferior  energies  that  they  are  essen- 
tially variable  ? 

Soc.  Can  we  say  of  two  magnets,  that 
the  energy  of  one  is  essentially  inferior 
to  that  of  the  other ;  or  only,  that  one 
discovers  or  possesses  more  of  the  com- 
mon power  ?  Do  they  differ  in  degree, 
or  in  kind  ? 

Phid.  In  kind ;  and  the  same  will  be 
said  of  two  men — that  they  diifer  not  in 
kind,  (for  the  same  power  is  in  both,) 
but  only  in  degree — and  that  one,  because 
of  the  better  disposition  of  his  body,  dis- 
covers more  than  another  of  the  spirit 
which  inspires  all. 

Soc.  Every  man  carries  in  him  the 
marks  of  his  disposition,  as  dogs  and 
tigers  carry  those  of  theirs ;  but  the  bo- 
dies of  men  have  also  other  traits ;  as, 
of  honor,  kindness,  magnanimity,  recti- 
tude, and  the  like ;  which  no  other  ani- 
mal discovers.  Must  we  not  say,  then, 
that  this  body,  with  its  inferior  energies, 
is  created  to  be  the  slave  of  the  Rational 
Spirit .' 

Phid.  How  can  it  be  otherwise  .'  But 
I  have  seen  men  who  differed  little  from 
dogs  and  cattle. 

Soc.  Say,  rather,  you  have  seen  the 
bodies  of  men  ;  and  that  in  these  bodies 
the  marks  of  reason  were  the  faintest 
possible. 

Phid.  Can  we  say,  then,  that  a  person 
gifted  with  observation  might  discern  the 
shape  of  the  soul  by  the  form  of  the  body .' 

Soc.  We  are  already  guarded,  0  Phi- 
dias, against  so  gross  an  absurdity  !  for 
we  agreed  that  the  human  spirit  is  a  be- 
ing without  shape  or  dimension,  but  full 
of  power,  and  able  to  originate  an  infi- 
nite variety  of  action,  when  provided 
with  a  body  through  which  it  may  act. 
Because  the  acts  of  the  soul  are  limited 
by  this  condition,  the  marks  of  character 
in  the  body  are  the  marks  of  the  body's, 
and  not  of  the  soul's,  excellence ;  indi- 
cating a  greater  perfection  in  the  organ, 
and  through  this  only,  a  greater  activity 
of  the  Rational  Spirit.  Do  I  speak  rea- 
sonably .' 
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Phid.  Mysteriously,  if  not  reasonably. 
It  seems  by  what  we  have  admitted  that 
the  magnanimity  and  greatness  of  a  man 
is  not  like  that  of  a  Deity  ;  but  rather  be- 
longs to  him  as  an  accident  or  condition 
of  the  present  life. 

Soc.  Why  not .'  Is  not  all  human  ex- 
cellence liable  to  loss,  like  life  itself,  and 
like  all  other  possessions  ?  Or,  may  we 
suppose  that  a  skillful  mathematician 
will  be  the  same  in  Hades,  or  that  a  good 
rhetorician  or  dialectician  will  find  these 
qualities  serviceable  among  the  Gods  and 
genii;  or  that  any  extraordinary  virtue 
in  business,  or  justice  in  the  affairs  of 
the  city,  will  avail  much  in  Elysium  ; 
where  there  is  no  business  and  no  city  ? 
Phid.  The  spirit  of  man,  0  Socrates, 
seems  to  me  divine ;  but  this  is  a  new 
opinion  of  yours,  that  justice  and  the 
other  virtues  are  among  the  accidents  of 
her  mortal  state. 

Soc.  Consider,  and  answer  me.  Does 
any  work  of  the  hands  seem  to  be  of 
much  worth .' 
Phid.  No,  not  even  the  best ! 
Soc.  But  how  is  it  with  a  just  judge  ; 
does  he  take  a  pride  in  decrees,  when  he 
has  lawfully  divided  an  estate,  or  en- 
forced the  payment  of  certain  dues  ?  Or 
do  these  acts,  and  all  others,  appear  con- 
temptible, compared  with  the  power  of 
the  spirit  ? 

Phid.  They  do,  indeed  ! 
Soc.  The  spirit  of  man,  therefore,  de- 
spises its  body,  and  desires  to  be  pro- 
vided with  a  better.  But  can  the  uni- 
verse itself  ever  satisfy  the  desire,  or 
exhaust  the  capacity,  of  such  a  spirit  ? 

Phid.  If  all  that  you  say  is  true,  it 
follows  that  the  spirit  of  man  is  not  an- 
swerable for  wrongs  done  by  it  in  the 
body;  but  if  all  virtues  and  all  vices  are 
the  fruit  of  this  marriage  between  body 
and  spirit,  why  are  men  punished  for  in- 
justice .'  for  the  fault  is  not  of  their  spirit 
but  of  their  body .' 

Soc.  Answer  me ;    is  punishment  of 
the  body  or  of  the  spirit .' 
Phid.  Of  both. 

Soc.  Say,  then,  is  death  a  punishment 
of  the  spirit .' 

Phid.  Of  the  body,  rather  ;  for  a  death 
of  the  spirit  is  as  impossible  as  a  birth  of 
the  spirit. 

Soc.  When  a  person  is  declared  infa- 
mous, is  that  a  punishment  of  the  body  ? 
Phid.  Of  the  spirit,  as  1  think. 
Soc.  The  shame  of  infamy  is,  then,  a 
pain  of  the  immortal  spirit ;  and  it  fol- 
lows, that  this  immortal  spirit  is  a  being 


susceptible  of  pain  and  pleasure.     Or  is 
it  so  .' 
Phid.  Not  so,  my  friend  ! 
Soc.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  infamy 
causes  no  pain  to  the  infamous. 

Phid.  By  Zeus !  their  pains  are  terri- 
ble; they  pine  and  waste  away,  as  if 
touched  with  a  pestilence. 

Soc.  Infamy,  it  appears,  is  a  pain  of 
the  body ;  but  this  pain  cannot  be  inflict- 
ed upon  brutes,  because  they  are  devoid 
of  a  spirit.  The  spirit,  therefore,  not 
only  governs,  but  punishes  the  body. 
Like  the  votaries  of  Isis,  remorseful  spi- 
rits wound  and  destroy  their  bodies,  in 
honor  of  justice. 

Phid.  But  if  any  man  is  naturally  un- 
fitted for  the  perception  of  justice,  shall 
he  go  unpunished  as  having  no  con- 
science .' 

Soc.  Answer  me  again,  that  1  may  an- 
swer. If  my  eye  is  blind,  must  I  be  pun- 
ished for  not  seeing,  or  is  this  blindness 
its  own  sufficient  penalty  .' 

Phid.  It  is  a  sufficient  penalty. 
Soc.  But  if  I  am  blind,  shall  I  be  per- 
mitted to  walk  alone,  to  the  danger  of  my 
life  ;  or  would  you  have  some  one  to  at- 
tend and  instruct  my  steps  : 

Phid.  I  would  have  you  attended  and 
instructed. 

Soc.  But  if  any  person,  through  an  in- 
ward blindness,  lives  injuriously,  hurting 
himself  and  others,  shall  he,  too,  be 
watched  and  restricted,  or  shall  he  be  suf- 
fered to  go  at  large  and  commit  injuries  ? 
Phid.  He  shall  be  confined,  and  cured, 
if  possible,  of  his  blindness. 

Soc.  But  if  the  disease  is  incurable, 
and  the  unjust  man  continue  to  be  un- 
just, and  watches  opportunities  to  de- 
stroy his  keepers,  so  that  all  are  in  terror 
of  their  lives  because  of  his  incurable  stu- 
pidity and  ferocity,  shall  he  be  permitted 
to  live .-" 

Phid.  I  think  it  would  be  unjust  if  the 
law  should  suffer  it. 

Soc.  It  seems,  therefore,  0  Phidias, 
that  the  blindness  of  the  wicked  is  its 
own  punishment,  as  the  virtue  of  the  just 
is  its  own  reward. . 

Phid.  Are  we  to  conclude  that  pun- 
ishment belongs  altogether  to  the  spirit, 
and  that  the  spirits  of  the  wicked  shall 
torment  them  while  they  are  scorched 
with  the  fire  of  Tartarus  ?  or,  are  the  tor- 
ment and  the  fire  one  .' 

Soc.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that 
remorse  is  the  true  Tartarean  fire. 

Phid.  Why  then,  if  the  fauhs  of  men 
are   sufficiently  punished    by    remorse. 
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should  other  punishments  be  inflicted  on 
them  by  the  laws  ? 

Soc.  Answer  me,  is  not  law  established 
for  the  protection  of  the  innocent  ? 

Phid.  It  is  ;  and  for  the  punishment  of 
the  guilty. 

Soc.  But  the  punishment  of  a  crime 
should  be  equal  to  the  crime ;  or  should 
it  not .' 

Phid.  It  should. 

Soc.  Say,  then,  if  I  am  willing  to  en- 
dure the  penalty  of  a  crime  for  the  plea- 
sure of  injuring  my  neighbor,  whether 
the  penalty  would  be  of  the  least  avail. 

Phid.  It  would  be  of  no  avail ;  and,  on 
reflection,  I  think  it  would  be  impossible 
to  inflict  equal  penalties.  If  it  happens, 
for  example,  that  a  thief  robs  me  of  my 
purse,  he  must  be  punished  by  a  fine ; 
but  if  the  robber  has  no  property  he  can- 
not pay  the  fine,  and  will  therefore  escape 
free. 

Soc.  If  the  laws,  O  Phidias,  are  estab- 
lished for  the  punishment  of  crime  rather 
than  for  the  protection  of  the  just  and  in- 
nocent, they  are  miserably  contrived,  and 
fail  altogether  of  their  purpose.  But  if 
we  suppose  them  established  for  pro- 
tection, and  not  for  punishment,  it  seems 
possible  to  make  them  perfectly  just. 
Let  us  therefore  give  over  the  souls  and 
bodies  of  the  wicked,  in  this  life  and  in 
the  next,  to  conscience  and  the  fire  of 
Tartarus,  as  is  just ;  for  we  know  that  it 
is  impossible  for  a  mortal  to  punish  ade- 
quately ;  and  that  if  any  man  attempts 
it,  he  is  sure  to  commit  injustice.  But  if 
the  law-maker  aims  only  to  protect  the 
helpless,  and  secure  each  man  in  his 
right,  he  will  have  no  difficulty  in  deter- 
mining what  ought  to  be  done  with  rob- 
bers and  murderers,  or  with  those  who 
commit  crimes  against  the  state.  Nor  are 
law-makers  to  be  embarrassed  with  any 
sophistical  subtleties  regarding  the  nature 
of  the  souls,  or  whether  men  are,  or  are 
not,  to  blame  for  the  crimes  they  commit. 
Whatever  danger  arises,  whether  from 
robbers  or  neighboring  enemies,  from  se- 
dition or  natural  calamities,  they  must 
provide  against  it,  endeavoring,  by  wis- 
dom and  the  utmost  vigilance,  to  insure 
every  one  in  the  enjoyment  of  what  is 
justly  his  own.  If  a  robber  is  muti- 
lated or  beaten,  it  is  to  deter  him  and 
others  from  a  repetition  of  the  wrong  ; 
and  if  a  murderer  is  deprived  of  his  life, 
it  is  for  the  safety  of  the  innocent,  and 
not  for  the  punishment  of  the  guilty.  Nor 
need  the  lawgiver  inquire  whether  spirit 
or  body  is  more  to  blame ;   when  he 


knows  that  by  the  pains  of  the  body,  and 
the  loss  of  its  liberty,  the  just  are  protect- 
ed, and  the  unjust  prevented.  If  any  are 
ready  to  excuse  theircrime  with  this  plea, 
that  being  made  evil  by  nature  they  are 
blameless,  and  cannot  justly  suffer  penal- 
ties, the  legislator  may  answer,  that  he 
intends  not  punishment  but  protection ; 
that  punishment  belongs  to  God  alone  ; 
but  that  if  the  just  and  the  innocent  are 
injured,  those  who  injure  them,  or  slay 
them,  must  be  prevented  from  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  crime  ;  even,  if  that  be  neces- 
sary, by  their  death.  From  the  robber 
and  the  wild  beast  alike,  the  law  protects 
us :  making  no  inquiry  into  the  nature 
of  soul  and  body,  or  whether  men  are  to 
blame  for  a  naturally  bad  disposition; 
but  asking  only  whether  the  criminal  is 
likely  to  repeat  his  crime  ;  and  if  it  ap- 
pears that  he  is  bad  and  dangerous,  he  is 
prevented  by  imprisonment  or  banish- 
ment ;  or,  if  necessary,  by  death. 

If  the  blame  of  evil  is  thrown  alto- 
gether upon  the  body,  no  man  will  be 
any  the  less  fearful  of  the  pains  which 
follow  iniquity,  the  diseases  of  lust,  the 
shame  of  vice,  the  anguish  of  remorse, 
and  the  insufferable  anger  of  the  Gods. 
For,  as  it  is  impossible  to  act,  so  it  is  im- 
possible to  suffer,  without  a  body.  If  we 
imagine  a  future  condition  of  the  spirit, 
we  imagine  her  in  another  body ;  nor  is 
it  possible  to  conceive  her  otherwise  than 
as  capable,  through  a  bodily  existence, 
both  of  happiness  and  misery.  We  think 
of  this  body  as  of  a  gift  of  Heaven  to  the 
spirit,  that  it  may  not  only  be,  but  may 
also  EXIST  ;  in  other  words,  that  it  may 
be  capable  of  happiness  and  misery.  The 
bodies  which  the  spirit  animates  were 
given  to  it  in  the  beginning.  On  each 
of  them  certain  energies  were  conferred, 
to  be  the  causes  of  life  and  death,  of  good 
and  evil.  To  have  eternal  existence  is 
the  gift  of  the  spirit,  and  she  imparts  this, 
in  a  manner,  to  the  body — lengthening 
its  life  in  time,  and  extending  it  over 
space,  by  the  labors  of  glory  and  wisdom. 
The  elected  spirit  passes  continually  to- 
ward a  better  life,  ascending  by  steps, 
and  animating  at  each  step  a  better  and 
more  powerful  body. 

Phid.  It  is  your  custom,  Socrates,  to 
advance  in  this  manner  from  the  known 
to  the  unknown.  But  we  have  forgotten 
this  science  of  expression,  of  which  we 
just  now  inquired,  whether  there  could 
be  such  a  science.  I  am  satisfied  that 
the  body  must  express  all  the  energies ; 
for,  if  it  did  not,  how  should  we  know 
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the  existence  of  such  energies  ?  since 
that  only  is  an  energy  which  is  the  cause 
of  an  action  or  expression. 

Soc.  If  you  believe  this,  you  believe 
in  a  science  of  the  kind  wq  are  dis- 
cussing. But  would  it  be  lawful  to  use 
such  a  science .'  If  any  man  imagines 
the  Gods  have  assigned  him  a  body  in- 
capable of  the  greatest  virtue,  would  he 
fail  to  be  corrupted  by  this  belief — laying 
the  fault  of  his  sins  upon  the  imperfection 
of  his  soul's  organ  .' 

Phid.  How  is  any  danger  to  be  appre- 
hended from  that  cause  .'  If  the  measure 
of  a  crime  is  as  the  greatness  of  the  law 
it  violates,  he  who  is  naturally  incapable 
of  the  law  is  equally  incapable  of  the 
crime.  The  degree  of  remorse,  which  is 
the  only  divine  punishment,  will  be,  in 
this  life  and  the  next,  as  the  degree  of 
conscience  given  to  the  criminal. 

Soc.  It  is  necessary,  0  Phidias,  if  we 
mean  to  understand  this  matter,  by  no 
means  to  confound  the  body  with  the 
spirit;  or  to  imagine  that  a  spirit  is  a 
being  composed  of  parts,  and  originating 
separate  effects.  We  are  compelled, 
therefore,  for  each  power  of  the  spirit,  to 
provide  a  separate  instrument;  as,  for 
the  sight,  an  eye ;  and  for  hearing,  an 
ear ;  and  for  the  combination  of  these 
and  all  other  senses,  an  organ  of  percep- 
tion ;  and  for  the  combination  of  per- 
ceptions, an  intelligent  organ;  and,  lastly, 
for  the  unity  of  all,  a  rational  organ,  for 
the  actual  perception  of  right.  The  body, 
therefore,  must  represent  each  and  all, 
being  their  servant  and  exponent.  If, 
then,  we  observe  that  any  person  is  just 
in  all  his  actions,  it  is  necessary  to  con- 
fess that  the  eye  of  his  spirit,  with  which 
it  beholds  justice  in  externals,  is  bright 
and  far-seeing.  But  it  would  be  absurd 
to  say  of  his  immortal  spirit  itself,  that 
it  has  more  of  divinity  or  more  of  justice 
than  the  spirit  of  any  other  ;  before  God, 
all  are  equal :  for  we  have  agreed  that 
the  spirit  of  man  is  not  a  thing  of  parts 
and  qualities ;  and  that  it  is,  therefore, 
incapable  of  the  more  and  the  less ;  but 
if  anything  is  immeasurable,  it  is  also 
unimaginable  and  spiritual — a  source  of 
power  without  substance,  and  a  cause  of 
form  without  shape.  The  spirit  is,  there- 
fore, neither  just  nor  unjust,  good  or  evil, 
in  her  essence,  but  is  the  perceiver  and 
causer  of  these  through  the  medium  of 
her  instrument.  .So,  also,  we  say  of  God, 
that  his  justice  is  in  his  works,  but  that 
he  is  more  than  justice.  And  of  justice 
and  other  virtue,  we  say,  there  is  more 


or  less  in  this  man  and  in  that,  as  it  i 
were  a  measurable  thing,  capable  of  in- 
crease or  diminution;  but  the  spirit  is  in- 
capable of  either.  We  say  of  a  king,  that 
he  is  a  greater  or  less,  according  to  the 
width  of  his  dominion ;  and  we  say  of 
the  spirit,  that  it  is  greater  or  less,  ac- 
cording to  the  excellence  of  the  body  in 
whom  it  rules.  If  it  could  be  given  to 
the  spirit  of  a  man  to  animate  the  body 
and  govern  the  intelligences  of  a  demi- 
god, it  could  then  discern  and  practice 
perfect  virtue  ;  but  if,  as  with  ourselves, 
it  is  confined  within  a  narrow  house,  and 
looks  out  upon  the  world  through  im- 
perfect organs,  as  through  the  loop-holes 
of  a  prison,  hardly  discerning  what  is 
right ;  is  it  the  part  of  wisdom  to  be  en- 
raged and  discontented,  because  things 
are  so  ordered .'  It  seems  to  me,  there- 
fore, to  be  not  only  a  lawful  but  a  neces- 
sary knowledge,  from  the  marks  of  the 
body,  to  draw  conclusions  regarding  the 
energies.  If  I  observe  the  marks  of  cru- 
elty in  a  brute,  I  avoid  him ;  but  these 
marks  are  equally  evident  in  men.  Why 
should  they  be  overlooked  ?  Is  it  lawful 
to  discover  goodness  in  the  action  and 
speech  of  a  friend,  but  unlawful  to  see  it 
in  the  features  of  his  body  .' 

Phid.  This  kind  of  inquiry,  Socrates, 
already  occupies  the  inquisitive.  They 
are  incessantly  prying  into  each  other,  as 
if  some  mighty  good  might  follow  a  dis- 
covery. And  now,  by  this  new  science, 
they  xvill  be  saved  much  labor,  having  a 
certain  rule  by  which  to  judge  and  be 
judged.     A  vast  advantage  ! 

Soc.  When  a  new  weapon  is  brought 
home  from  the  cutlers,  the  children  seize 
it  for  a  plaything.  Presently  an  eye  is 
put  out,  and  the  mother  blames  all  weap- 
ons in  general,  not  excepting  knives  and 
hay-forks. 

Phid.  Have  you  seen  this  Egyptian, 
who,  for  a  piece  of  silver,  gives  you  a 
list  of  your  virtues  by  the  signs  of  your 
face  ? 

Soc.  I  saw  him  followed  by  a  crowd. 
Some  questioned  him  for  themselves,  and 
others  for  their  friends  or  enemies.  A 
young  man,  who  aspires  to  the  magis- 
tracy, asked  him  whether  Pericles'  face 
did  not  prove  him  a  tyrant.  The  Egyp- 
tian said  that  it  did  not ;  whereupon 
Thrasymachus  cried  out  in  a  rage,  that  if 
his  face  did  not,  his  body  did ;  for  that  he 
carried  it  haughtily.  The  rest  then  crowd- 
ed about  and  silenced  him,  by  applauding 
the  Egyptian,  who  presently,  on  this  en- 
couragement, gave  us  what  he  styled  an 
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analysis  of  Pericles,  and  ended  with  de- 
claring him  a  God. 

Phid.  How  did  the  people  take  it, 
when  he  came  to  the  apotheosis  ? 

Soc.  They  applauded  ;  and  some  said 
they  thought  better  of  Pericles  than  of 
Zeus,  since  the  God  had  sent  a  famine 
upon  Attica,  but  the  man  had  relieved  it. 

Phid.  A  fine  conception  of  Zeus,  in- 
deed !  My  statue  of  the  God  is  far 
nobler  than  any  mortal. 

Soc.  Perhaps  so,  in  the  form  ;  but  for 
the  substance — a  worm  in  flesh  is  nobler 
than  a  God  in  the  stone.  Pericles  gov- 
erns by  the  force  of  his  spirit,  not  by  the 
beauty  of  his  body. 

Phid.  I  am  persuaded,  Socrates,  in  re- 
gard to  this  science,  that  it  is  not  only  a 
possible,  but  a  natural  and  lawful  part  of 
knowledge :  nor,  without  some  degree  of 
it,  could  I  myself  compose  a  statue  or  a 
picture.  The  Greek  statuaries  excel  all 
others,  because  they  have  a  quick  appre- 
hension of  the  marks  of  character  in  men, 
and  have  the  art  to  represent  them  under 
the  appearances  of  beauty  ;  but  beauty 
is  easily  attained,  expression  not  easily. 
To  combine  both  as  I  have  done,  is  im- 
mensely difficult. 

Soc.  The  Egyptians,  who,  as  you 
know,  observe  everything,  have  a  theory, 
that  men's  characters  may  be  known 
from  their  resemblance  to  brutes.  They 
compare  a  coxcomb  to  a  peacock,  a  fool 
to  an  ass,  a  glutton  to  a  hog ;  as  though 
the  same  power  impelled  both.  What 
think  you  of  that  ? 

Phid.  As  of  the  other,  that  it  is  true. 
What  could  produce  the  strut  of  a  pea- 
cock other  than  the  soul  of  a  peacock  ? 
or  the  malice  of  a  wolf  other  than  the 
soul  of  a  wolf.' 

Soc.  Men,  therefore,  are  bears,  wolves 
and  asses  to  each  other  .' 

Phid.  Yes,  when  they  cease  to  be  men. 

Soc.  J  imagine  that  a  power  of  repre- 
senting these  marks  of  brutality  in  the 
human  figure  might  be  useful  to  a  statu- 
ary. A  smatterer  would  perpetually  in- 
jure both  himself  and  others,  by  affecting 
to  see  deeply  into  men  when  such  pene- 
tration is  uncalled  for.  Every  art  and 
science  has  its  place  and  its  use.  To  us, 
at  this  moment,  a  knowledge  of  physic 
or  astronomy  would  avail  nothing ;  for 
we  are  neither  pedants  nor  sophists. 
But  if  we  were  at  sea  or  sick,  they  would 
be  serviceable.  If  the  characteristic  of  a 
just  or  wise  man  is,  that  he  does  all 
things  suitably  to  the  occasion,  that  of  a 
fool  is  to  go  about  thrusting  in  his  acts 


and  opinions  at  the  wrong  time  and  place. 
We  say  that  all  things  are  excellent  in 
their  order ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
place  and  time  for  using  physiognomical 
art,  are  easily  known  by  a  person  of  the 
least  discretion.  The  artist  must  employ 
it  in  studying  human  faces,  or  modeling 
statues  in  clay.  The  master  may  use  it, 
when  he  purchases  a  slave  or  hires  a 
servant. 

Phid.  You  begin  to  talk  of  this  art  as 
though  it  were  founded  in  nature  and  ne- 
cessity. 

Soc.  I  confess  to  a  belief  in  its  possi- 
bility, but  not  to  a  true  knowledge  of  it. 

Phid.  Say,  then,  how  this  knowledge 
may  be  acquired. 

Soc.  When  any  person,  w^ith  an  expe- 
rience in  the  nature  of  things,  practices 
accordingly,  we  say  that  he  has  a  rule  ; 
a  number  of  rules  towards  one  end  or 
purpose  constitute  an  art ;  and  he  who 
can  apply  rules  is  equally  an  artist,  whe- 
ther he  originated  or  learned  them.  To 
originate,  or  to  have  the  power  of  origi- 
nating, rules,  is  named  science  or  inven- 
tion. It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  the 
science  of  the  marks  of  character  should 
be  invented,  and  reduced  to  rules,  before 
it  can  sustain  an  art. 

Phid.  How  would  you  begin  to  invent 
such  a  science  .' 

Soc.  I  am  not  addicted,  0  Phidias,  to 
the  invention  of  sciences,  but  desire  ra- 
ther to  receive  them  from  others  ;  that  I 
may  continue,  uninterruptedly,  in  medi- 
tation and  conversation.  Nevertheless, 
if  it  is  agreeable,  I  will  say  what  seems 
fit  to  be  said. 

Phid.  Say  on. 

Soc.  First,  then,  we  must  observe  and 
separate  the  actions  proper  to  men  and 
brutes,  assigning  each  kind  its  proper  ac- 
tions, distinguishing  the  superior  from 
the  inferior,  and  naming  each  by  its  com- 
mon and  proper  name.  Among  these, 
the  actions  of  instinct  will  rank  lowest — 
for  they  are  common  to  all — and  the  ac- 
tions of  reason  highest,  for  they  are 
proper  to  man.  But  there  is  a  kind  of 
action,  intermediate  between  reason  and 
instinct,  which  is  common  to  man  with 
some  animals.  Of  this  kind  are  all  im- 
pulses of  passion,  love,  cunning,  fear, 
mirth,  and  pure  intelligence.  These,  let 
us  name  by  the  Intelligences  or  Powers 
to  which  they  belong. 

The  acts  of  Reason  are  either  in  the 
gesture  and  carriage  of  the  body,  in  the 
nobler  expressions  of  countenance,  in  the 
conduct  of  affairs,  the  administration  of 
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laws,  and  all  that  regards  equally  the 
future  and  the  past.  The  acts  of  the  In- 
telligences, on  the  contrary,  are  transient 
and  impulsive.  They  vary  with  the 
condition  of  the  actor.  The  same  ani- 
mal may  he  now  in  rage,  and  now  in 
love,  with  the  same  object.  All  the  In- 
telligences are  of  a  nature  which  enables 
them  to  act  in  the  absence  of  their  ob- 
jects. Love,  for  example,  is  powerful 
even  in  the  absence  of  the  thing  loved. 

But  for  those  instincts  which  impel 
to  sensuous  acts,  they  require  an  imme- 
diate presence  of  the  object,  and  have  no 
force  in  its  absence.  Light  has  no  power 
with  the  closed  eye,  nor  in  silence  is 
there  any  effect  of  sound.  These,  then, 
are  the  acts  of  sensuous  energies,  which 
require  an  internal  or  external  sensa- 
tion to  bring  them  into  action. 

Having  assembled  the  actions  proper 
to  instinct  under  their  several  energies, 
and  those  of  the  intelligences  under  theirs, 
I  would  then  consider  with  the  utmost 
care,  the  actions  of  reason,  which  it 
seems  proper  to  name  divine.  These  are, 
those  of  justice,  of  religion,  of  honor, 
ambition,  faith,  and  humaneness ;  as 
they  are  seen  in  government,  the  care  of 
a  household,  worship,  and  the  liberal 
arts;  not  forgetting  the  occupations  of 
trade  and  manufacture — for  these  must 
be  regarded  as  perfectly  rational.  When 
the  enefgies  of  reason  are  known,  and 
severally  named,  they  may  be  elegantly 
arranged  as  the  governors  of  the  intelli- 
gences. Thus,  over  cunning  and  pru- 
dence we  may  assign  justice  to  be  the 
governor ;  over  love  and  anger,  honor ; 
over  the  sciences  and  liberal  arts,  obedi- 
ence, or  reverence  for  the  best. 

In  like  manner  I  would  place  the  in- 
telligences, love,  passion,  cunning,  intel- 
lect and  fancy,  to  reign  over  the  several 
groups  of  instincts.  Having  in  this  manner 
effected  a  perfect  order  and  subordination 
of  the  energies,  all  human  actions  would 
fall  into  a  harmony.  The  ways  of  God 
would  then  appear  reasonable  and  just. 
Any  imperfection  of  character  might  then 
he  assigned  to  its  proper  cause ;  and  we 
should  say  of  this  and  that  character,  not 
that  it  is  intrinsically  bad,  but  that  certain 
faculties  or  energies  arc  feeble  or  imper- 
fect in  it — that  it  is  deficient,  for  example, 
in  the  quality  of  anger,  but  has  an  abun- 
dant prudence,  which  is  better,  and  less 
barbarous,  than  to  call  it  '=  poltroon." 
And  then,  if  any  such  characters  should 
happen  to  exert  a  philosophy  of  their 
own,  leaving  anger  out  of  their  system, 


w^e  should  know  how  to  account  for  the 
omission. 

Phid.  None  but  a  lover  of  true  wis- 
dom would  be  able  to  complete  a  system 
of  this  nature. 

Soc.  Though  it  might  need  such  an 
one  to  invent  it,  the  simplest  might  be 
made  to  understand  it,  once  invented.  Am 
I  wrong  in  thinking  so  ? 

Phid.  You  seem  to  me,  O  Socrates,  to 
be  mistaken  in  judging  that  any  but  a 
true  lover  of  wisdom  could  even  under- 
stand this  system. 

Soc.  Let  it  be  so  :  everything  that  is 
useful  is  difficult.  Be  it  supposed  that 
some  one  more  fortunate  or  more  labori- 
ous than  others,  has  invented  a  true  sys- 
tem of  all  the  powers  which  govern  the 
body  of  a  man  :  he  is  now  in  a  condition 
to  judge  of  the  marks  of  these  powers. 
For  if  he  did  not  know  the  power,  how 
could  he  know  the  marks  by  which  it  is 
to  be  known  .'  Observing  each  until  he 
has  a  perfect  knowledge  of  it  and  know^s 
its  mark,  he  will  presently  recognize  a 
certain  harmony  of  features  or  marks, 
contributing  to  the  beauty  of  the  body. 
Rectitude  will  appear  in  a  firmness  and 
perpendicularity  of  the  whole  figure — 
vanity  in  a  toss  or  lolling  of  the  head — 
obedience,  in  a  reverent  inclination  of  it — 
cruelty,  in  a  cold  and  slow-moving  eye 
— sensuality  in  all  its  proper  grossness. 
Thus,  the  actions  of  the  man  will  have 
given  an  idea  of  the  powers  which  con- 
trol him ;  and  the  knowledge  of  these 
powers  will  enable  a  perfect  determ.ina- 
tion  of  their  proper  features.  By  excel- 
lent combinations  of  these  features,  every 
degree  of  beauty,  force  and  expression 
may  be  given  to  the  work  of  the  statuary. 

Phid.  It  shall  be  my  prayer  to  the 
Muses,  0  friend,  that  some  one  may  in- 
vent, happily,  the  science  of  this  art, 
while  I  am  yet  alive.  I  can  think  of 
nothing  that  carries  with  it  a  greater 
promise  of  utility,  and  that,  too,  not  for 
me  only,  or  those  who  work  in  ivory  or 
brass,  but  for  poets  and  orators,  for 
teachers  of  youth,  and»  ministers  of  the 
Gods. 

Soc.  Say,  then,  Phidias,  in  what  man- 
ner you  think  it  may  be  made  profitable. 

Phid.  I  would  have  the  orators  know 
what  power  they  address — whether  the 
reason  or  the  passion,  the  vanity  or  the 
justice,  of  the  people.  At  present,  they 
imagine  that  the  people  are  incapable  of 
justice,  and  seldom  venture  to  address  that 
power.  Our  new  science  would  convince 
them  that  every  man  is  more  or  less  ca- 
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pable  of  it.  A  nd  for  the  poets,  if  they  had 
this  science,  they  would  know  how  to 
exclude  what  is  proper  to  vanity  from  the 
speeches  of  heroes.  I  would  have  the 
teachers  of  youth  instructed  in  it,  that 
they  might  not  stifle  or  neglect  the 
powers  of  their  pupils,  nor  attempt  one 
discipline  by  the  exercises  of  another. 
Ministers  of  the  Gods  should  learn  it,  that 
they  may  know  what  quality  or  energy 


they  adore  under  the  name  of  a  God  :  for 
in  their  present  ignorance  they  confuse 
the  offices  of  all  their  deities,  and  invent 
abominable  tales,  under  pretence  of  hon- 


oring them. 


Soc.  Offer  my  prayers  with  yours,  ex- 
cellent Phidias,  for  the  happy  advent  of 
the  new  science.  May  the  purpose  it 
may  serve  more  than  counterbalance  the 
evil  it  must  bring.  J.  D.  W. 


MARSHAL    MASSENA 


No  one  can  be  long  in  Genoa  without 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  striking 
characteristics  of  Massena.  The  heights 
around  the  city  in  which  he  struggled — 
the  crippled  and  deformed  beings  that 
meet  one  at  every  turn,  pointed  to  by  the 
inhabitants  as  the  results  of  that  awful 
famine  Massena  brought  on  the  inhabit- 
ants, when  besieged  by  sea  and  land  he 
obstinately  refused  to  surrender — are 
constant  mementoes,  of  that  iron-hearted 
man. 

Andrea  Massena's  birth-place  was 
only  a  hundred  miles  from  Genoa.  He 
was  born  at  Nice  on  the  6th  of  May, 
1758,  and,  while  still  an  infant,  was  left 
an  orphan  in  the  world.  Growing  up 
without  parental  care,  his  education  was 
neglected,  and  he  was  left  to  the  mercy 
of  almost  any  impulse  that  might  strike 
him.  An  uncle,  captain  of  an  ordinary 
merchant  vessel,  took  him  to  sea  with 
him  while  he  was  a  mere  boy.  But  after 
having  made  two  voyages,  the  young 
Andrea,  then  only  seventeen  years  of 
age,  enlisted  as  a  private  soldier  in  the 
royal  Italian  regiment,  in  which  another 
uncle  ranked  as  captain.  This  service 
seemed  more  fitted  to  his  tastes,  and  he 
performed  its  duties  with  such  regularity 
and  care  that  he  was  made  corporal. 
Long  after,  when  scarred  with  his  many 
battles  and  standing  on  the  highest  pin- 
nacle of  military  fame — Marshal  of 
France  and  Duke  of  Rivoli — he  frequently 
spoke  of  this  first  promotion  as  affording 
him  more  happiness  than  all  the  after 
honors  that  were  heaped  upon  him. 
From  this  he  went  up  (gradually  enough, 
it  is  true)  to  Serjeant,  and,  finally,  adju- 
tant, where  he  stopped.     Unable  by  the 


most  strenuous  exertions  and  unimpeach- 
able fidelity  to  reach  the  rank  of  under- 
lieutenant,  he  at  length,  after  fourteen 
years'  service,  left  the  army  in  indigna- 
tion and,  marrying  the  daughter  of  a 
shop-keeper,  settled  down  as  a  common 
man  in  Nice.  Here  he  doubtless  would 
have  remained  and  died  a  common  man, 
but  for  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution. 
Massena,  like  those  other  stern -hearted 
men  who  afterwards  shook  Europe  so, 
heard  the  call  for  brave  and  daring  spirits 
and  immediately  reentered  the  army. 
At  the  age  of  thirty-five  he  found  himself 
general  of  division,  and  had  acquired  in 
the  army  of  Italy,  where  he  served,  the 
reputation  of  a  man  of  great  courage  and 
skill.  He  was  present  at  Montenotte, 
Millesimo,  Arcole,  Lodi,  and  through  all 
that  brilliant  campaign  of  Napoleon  in 
1 796,  in  Italy.  He  did  not  long  escape  the 
eye  of  the  young  Corsican  who  was  aston- 
ishing Europe  by  his  victories,  and  he 
soon  began  to  look  upon  him  as  he  did 
upon  Ney,  Lannes  and  Murat.  He  once 
said  to  him  during  this  campaign,  "  Your 
corps  is  stronger  than  that  of  any  other 
general — you,  yourself,  are  equivalent  to 
six  thousand  men."  When  peace  was 
concluded  with  Austria,  he  was  chosen 
to  convey  the  ratification  of  it  to  the 
Directory,  which  received  him  in  the 
most  flattering  manner. 

While  Bonaparte  was  in  Egypt,  Mas- 
sena commanded  the  army  on  the  eastern 
frontiers  of  France.  On  his  return,  Mas- 
sena was  intrusted  with  the  defence  of 
Genoa,  invested  by  the  Austrians  and 
blockaded  by  the  English.  The  next  two 
or  three  years  were  passed  at  Paris  or 
Ruel  in  comparative  idleness.    He  bought 
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the  magnificent  chateau  of  Richelieu  at 
the  latter  place,  and  scarce  ever  appeared 
at  court.  He  was  a  strong  republican, 
and  disliked  the  pomp  and  show  the  First 
Consul  began  to  gather  around  him. 
Bonaparte  was  aware  of  this,  but  still  he 
felt  he  could  not  do  without  him  ;  and  so, 
when  made  emperor  in  1804,  he  made  him 
jVIarshal  of  France.  The  next  year  the 
defence  of  Italy  was  intrusted  to  him,  and 
at  Verona,  and  afterwards  at  Caldiero,  he 
beat  and  completely  routed  the  Archduke 
Charles  and  drove  him  out  of  the  country. 
The  year  following  this  he  commanded 
the  army  that  accompanied  Joseph  Bona- 
parte to  Naples  and,  by  the  successful 
siege  of  Gaeta,  fixed  the  new  king  firmly 
on  his  throne.  These  were  the  years  of 
his  glory  ;  and  we  find  him  the  next  year, 
1807,  commanding  the  right  -wing  of  the 
Grand  Army  in  Poland.  At  the  close  of 
this  campaign  he  was  created  Duke  of 
Rivoli,  and  presented  by  Bonaparte  with  a 
large  sum  of  money  with  which  to  sup- 
port his  nevv  title. 

In  1810,  Napoleon  placed  him  over 
the  army  in  Portugal.  Reducing  Ciudad 
Rodrigo,  after  three  months'  siege,  and 
taking  Almeida,  he  advanced  on  Welling- 
ton, who  retreated  to  the  Torres  Vedras. 
Here  the  English  commander  intrenched 
himself  and  bid  defiance  to  Massena, 
who,  finding  himself  unable  to  dislodge 
him,  and  famine  and  sickness  wasting 
his  army,  was  compelled  to  commence  a 
disastrous  and  barbarous  retreat  into  Spain. 
He  was  shortly  after  recalled,  and  from 
his  infirm  health  and  shattered  constitu- 
tion, was  left  behind  in  the  fatal  Russian 
Expedition,  though  he  earnestly  besought 
it.  This  ended  his  military  career.  He 
was  at  Toulon  when  Bonaparte  landed 
from  Elba.  He  could  not  at  first  believe 
the  report,  but  he  was  soon  convinced  of 
its  truth  by  a  letter  irom  Napoleon  him- 
self. "  Prince,"  said  he,  "  hoist  the 
banner  of  Essling  on  the  walls  of  Toulon 
and  follow  me."  But  the  old  Marshal 
refused  to  break  his  new  allegiance  till 
the  surrounding  cities  had  gone  over,  and 
the  Bourbon  cause  was  evidently  lost. 
He  took  no  part  in  the  military  prepara- 
tions of  Napoleon  during  the  Hundred 
Days,  and  alter  the  overthrow  of  the  Em- 
peror at  Waterloo  he  was  appointed  by 
Louis  commander  of  the  National  Guard, 
and  was  one  of  the  council  appointed 
to  try  Ney.  But  the  old  Marshal  de- 
clared the  court  incompetent  to  perform 
such  a  task,  and  would  have  nothing  to 


do  with  the  dishonor  and  murder  of  his 
old  comrade  in  arms. 

I  have  thus  given  a  brief  outline  of 
Massena's  career,  in  order  to  furnish  a 
kind  of  reference  to  the  reader  when  I 
come  to  speak  of  the  battles  in  which 
this  intrepid  leader  exhibited  his  great 
strength. 

Massena  possessed  scarcely  a  trait 
either  of  the  Italian  or  French  character, 
though,  from  his  birth-place,  he  might  be 
supposed  to  exhibit  something  of  both. 
He  was  not  an  impulsive  man  like  Junot 
or  Murat,  nor  an  impetuous  creature  like 
Lannes.  He  was  not  easily  excited,  but 
when  once  aroused  he  was  one  of  the 
most  terrible  men  in  Bonaparte's  army. 
He  was  like  an  enormous  wheel  that  re- 
quires a  great  deal  of  force  to  set  it  in 
motion,  but  when  it  does  move  it  crushes 
everything  in  its  passage.  Perhaps  the 
prominent  trait  in  his  character  was  fixed- 
ness of  purpose.  He  was  more  like  Ney 
in  this  respect  than  any  other  of  Napo- 
leon's marshals.  His  tenacity  was  like 
death  itself.  A  battle  with  him  never 
seemed  over,  unless  he  gained  it.  This 
obstinacy  of  resolution  never  forsook 
him.  I  do  not  know  an  instance  in  his 
whole  career,  where  he  appeared  the 
least  affected  by  the  panic  of  others.  The 
cry  of  sauve  qui  pent,  never  hastened  his 
footsteps,  or  disturbed  the  regular  move- 
ment of  his  thoughts.  His  own  iron  will 
was  sufficient  for  any  emergency.  He 
wished  no  aid  or  sympathy  from  others 
to  steady  him.  He  fell  back  on  himself 
in  the  most  desperate  straits  with  a  con- 
fidence that  was  subhme.  Amid  the 
wildest  hurricane  of  cavalry — face  to  face 
with  a  hotly-worked  battery,  while  his 
dead  and  dying  guard  lay  in  heaps  around 
him,  or  retreating  before  an  overwhelm- 
ing force — he  was  the  same  self-collected 
and  self-poised  man.  Amid  the  disor- 
dered ranks  he  stood  like  a  rock  amid  the 
waves,  and  hurled  back  from  his  firm 
breast  the  chaos  that  threatened  to  sweep 
him  away.  His  stubbornness  of  will, 
however,  was  not  mere  mulish  obstinacy, 
which  is  simply  aversive  to  change  of 
purpose,  but  was  based  on  decisions 
which  evinced  the  soundest  judgment 
and  a  most  active  and  vigorous  mind.  It 
is  true  that  his  hatred  of  defeat,  combined 
with  his  stubborn  resolution,  .sometimes 
caused  him  to  err  in  exposing  his  men  to 
useless  slaughter.  He  M^as  brave  as 
courage  itself,  and  constitutionally  so. 
It  required  no  excitement  to  bring  him 
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up.  He  did  not  seem  to  be  aware  of  dan- 
ger, and  acted,  not  so  much  like  a  man 
who  has  made  up  his  mind  to  meet  the 
perils  that  environ  him  heroically,  as  like 
one  who  is  perfectly  unconscious  of  their 
existence.  His  frame  corresponded  with 
his  character,  and  seemed  made  of  iron  ; 
his  endurance  was  wonderful.  He  had 
one  peculiar  trait — he  grew  clear-headed 
amid  the  disorder  of  battle.  It  is  said 
that  on  ordinary  occasions  he  appeared 
dull  and  heavy,  and  his  remarks  were  of 
the  most  ordinary  kind  ;  but  the  thunder 
of  cannon  cleared  up  his  ideas  and  set 
his  mind  in  motion.  The  efl'ect  of  the 
first  report  of  cannon,  as  it  rolled  heavily 
"^away  over  the  field,  shaking  the  plain 
with  its  sullen  jar,  was  almost  instan- 
taneous, and  his  mind  not  only  became 
active  but  cheerful.  It  was  the  kind  of 
music  he  liked,  and  his  strong,  ambitous 
nature  beat  time  to  it.  Neither  was  this  a 
momentary  excitement,  but  a  steady  eifect 
continuing  throughout  the  contest.  Amid 
the  wildest  uproar  of  conflicting  thou- 
sands— buried  in  the  smoke  and  tumult 
of  a  headlong  charge — his  thoughts  were 
not  only  clear  and  forcible,  but  indicated 
the  man  of  genius.  Great  emergencies 
often  call  out  great  mental  and  physical 
efforts ;  but  there  are  few  men  whose 
minds  the  roar  of  artillery,  the  shock 
of  cavalry,  and  all  the  confusion  and  dis- 
order of  a  fierce-fought  battle-field,  bright- 
en up  into  its  clearest  moods.  Such  a 
man  must  have  within  him  the  most  ter- 
rible elements  of  our  nature.  This  sin- 
gular characteristic  gave  wonderful  col- 
iectedness  to  his  manner  in  the  midst  of 
the  fight.  In  front  of  the  deadliest  fire, 
struggling  against  the  most  desperate 
odds,  he  gave  his  orders  and  performed 
his  evolutions  without  the  least  frustra- 
tion or  alarm.  He  never  seemed  dis- 
heartened by  any  reverses,  and  fought 
after  a  defeat  with  the  same  energy  he 
did  after  a  victory. 

This  self-control — this  wonderful  power 
of  will — rendering  a  man  equal  in  him- 
•self  toany  emergency — is  one  of  the  rarest 
qualities  in  man.  Those  who  judge  of 
Massena's  ability  as  a  general  seem  to 
overlook  this  characteristic  entirely,  or 
place  it  on  a  par  with  mere  animal  cour- 
age. But  blind,  dogged  resistance  is  one 
thing — the  same  tenacity  of  will,  com- 
bined with  the  powerful  action  of  a  clear 
and  vigorous  mind,  is  quite  another.  The 
former  the  most  common  man  may  pos- 
sess, but  the  latter  is  found  only  in  great 
men.     It  is  mind  alone  that  imparts  that 


prodigious  power.  Mere  obstinacy  se- 
cures about  as  many  disasters  as  suc- 
cesses, but  Massena  acquired  the  title  in 
the  French  army  of  "  The  Favored  Child 
of  Victory."  No  man  could  have  won 
that  title  without  genius.  Nothing  is 
more  common  than  the  absurd  echo  of 
Bonaparte's  statements,  that  his  generals 
could  do  nothing  of  themselves  and  were 
mere  engines — terrible,  it  is  true — which 
he  brought  to  act  on  the  enemy's  ranks. 
Men  talk  as  if  those  conquerors  of  Eu- 
rope— the  Marshals  of  Napoleon — were 
mere  senseless  avalanches  which  he 
hurled  where  he  wished.  Such  splendid 
achievements  as  were  wrought  in  the 
wars  with  Bonaparte  are  the  results  of 
military  genius,  not  animal  courage.  But 
even  Napoleon,  when  on  St.  Helena,  was 
inclined  to  praise  Massena.  "  Massena," 
said  he,  "  was  a  superior  man  ;  he  was 
eminently  noble  and  brilliant  when  sur- 
rounded by  the  fire  and  disorder  of  battle. 
The  sound  of  guns  cleared  his  ideas,  and 
gave  him  understanding,  penetration  and 
cheerfulness.  He  was  endowed  with  ex- 
traordinary courage  and  firmness,  which 
seemed  to  increase  in  excess  of  danger 
When  defeated,  he  was  always  ready  to 
fight  the  battle  again  as  though  he  had 
been  the  conqueror." 

This  is  as  true  as  any  criticism  Bona- 
parte ever  passed  on  any  of  his  marshals. 
The  remark  respecting  his  courage  in- 
creasing "  in  excess  of  danger,"  is  espe- 
cially so.  There  seemed  an  exhaustless 
reserve  force  in  him  which  came  forth  as 
the  storm  gathered  darker  and  the  dan- 
gers thickened  around  him.  That  force 
his  will  could  not  summon  up — perilous 
crises  alone  could  do  it,  and  then  his  very 
look  and  voice  were  terrible.  Towering 
in  front  of  his  shattered  column,  he  moved 
like  the  God  of  War,  amid  the  tempest 
that  beat  upon  him.  Sometimes,  when 
moving  into  the  very  teeth  of  destruc- 
tion, he  would  encourage  his  shrinking 
men  by  putting  his  hat  on  his  sword  and 
lifting  it  over  his  head,  and  thus,  like  a 
pillar  of  fire  to  his  men,  he  marched 
straight  on  death.  There  cannot  be  a 
more  touching  eulogy  than  that  passed 
on  Massena  and  others  by  Napoleon 
when,  sad  and  disheartened,  he  wrote 
from  before  Mantua  to  the  Directory,  in- 
forming it  of  his  perilous  position.  Said 
he,  "  I  despair  of  preventing  the  raising 
of  the  blockade  of  Mantua;  should  that 
disaster  arise,  we  shall  soon  be  behind 
the  Adda,  and  perhaps  over  the  Alps. 
The  wounded  are  few,  but  they  are  the 
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4Ute  of  the  army.  Onr  best  officers  are 
struck  down ;  the  army  of  Italy,  reduced 
to  a  handful  of  heroes,  is  exhausted. 
The  heroes  of  Lodi,  of  Millesimo,  of 
Castiglione,  of  Bassano,  are  dead  or  in 
hospitals.  Joubert,  Lanusse,  Victor,  Mu- 
rat  and  Chariot  are  wounded  ;  we  are 
abandoned  in  the  extremity  of  Italy. 
Perhaps  the  hour  of  the  brave  Augereau, 
of  the  intrepid  Massena,  of  Berthier,  is 
about  to  strike  ;  what  then  will  become 
of  these  brave  soldiers  ?"  In  his  moments 
of  despondency  he  confesses  how  he 
leans  on  sucli  men  as  Massena.  Well 
he  might,  for  a  short  time  after,  in  the 
terrible  light  in  the  dikes  of  Reno,  and 
the  passage  of  Arcole,  another  of  his 
props  went  down  in  Lannes,  and  Mas- 
sena escaped  almost  by  a  miracle.  In 
the  wasting  fire  to  which  he  was  ex- 
posed, Massena  could  not  bring  his  men 
to  charge,  except  by  placing  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  column,  and  lifting  his 
chapeau  on  the  point  of  his  sword  above 
his  head,  and  thus  moving  to  the  onset. 
It  is  said  that  his  bearing  on  this  occa- 
sion was  magnificent.  While  his  column 
moved  along  the  dike,  he  was  seen  in 
front,  bareheaded,  with  his  glittering 
sword  stretched  high  over  his  head,  on 
the  point  of  which  swung  his  hat  as  a 
banner  to  the  ranks  that  pressed  after ; 
while  his  hair  streamed  in  the  storm  of 
battle,  and  his  piercing  eye  flashed  fire, 
as  it  surveyed  the  dangers  that  encom- 
passed him.  Thus,  again  and  again  did 
he  advance  to  the  charge  through  the 
tempest  of  shot  that  swept  everything 
down  around  him,  and  by  this  course 
alone  was  enabled  to  maintain  his  ground 
during  the  da3^ 

But  with  all  Massena's  bravery,  and 
firmness,  and  genius,  he  had  some  traits 
of  character  that  stained  his  reputation 
and  dimmed  his  glory.  He  was  rapa- 
cious, it  cannot  be  denied — though  not  to 
the  extent  his  enemies  assert — and  at 
times  cruel.  He  seemed  almost  entirely 
wanting  in  human  sym])athy,  and  cared 
no  more  for  the  lives  of  others  than  for 
his  own,  which  was  apparently  not  at  all. 

In  the  battle  of  Rivoli,  which  took 
lace  the  winter  after  that  of  Arcole, 
Massena  exhibited  that  insensibility  to 
atigue  which  always  characterized  him, 
and  which  he,  by  constant,  unwearied 
discipline,  imparted  to  his  soldiers.  In 
this  engagement,  Bonaparte  opposed 
thirty  thousand  men  to  forty  thousand. 
He  arrived  on  the  elevated  plain  of  Ri- 
voli at  2  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the 


14th  of  January.  The  heights  around 
were  illuminated  by  the  innumerable  fires 
of  the  bivouac  of  the  enemy,  revealing 
the  immense  force  he  was  about  to  strug- 
gle against.  Nothing  daunted,  however, 
he  formed  his  army  under  the  light  of 
the  silver  moon  that  was  sailing  through 
the  midnight  heavens,  shedding  its  quiet 
light  on  the  snow-covered  Alps,  and 
casting  in  deeper  shadow  the  dark  fir- 
trees  that  clasped  their  precipitous  sides; 
and  by  nine  in  the  morning  was  ready 
for  action.  The  Austrian  columns,  mov- 
ing down  from  the  heights  of  the  Monte- 
baldo,  which  lay  in  a  semicircle  around 
the  French  army,  fell  on  the  left  with 
such  power  that  it  was  forced  back  and 
overthrown.  While  the  Austrians  were 
following  up  this  success,  and  the  posi- 
tion of  the  French  was  every  moment 
becoming  more  critical,  the  village  of 
Rivoli,  near  by,  suddenly  rang  with  the 
clatter  of  horses'  hoofs.  Bonaparte,  with 
his  guard,  was  plunging  through  on  a 
fierce  gallop  to  the  head-quarters  of  Mas- 
sena. This  indomitable  chief  had  marched 
the  whole  night,  and  was  now  resting 
his  troops  before  leading  them  into  ac- 
tion. Jn  a  moment  Massena  was  on 
horseback,  and,  forming  his  wearied 
troops  into  column,  charged  the  Austrians 
in  front  with  such  desperation  that  they 
were  forced  to  fall  back,  and  the  combat 
was  restored.  Bonaparte  never  called 
on  the  intrepid  Massena  in  vain.  The 
doubtful  and  bloody  contest  was  at  length 
at  nightfall  decided  in  favor  of  the  French. 
But  there  was  another  Austrian  army 
farther  down  on  the  Lower  Adige,  where 
Augereau's  position  was  every  hour  be- 
coming more  critical.  With  a  part  of 
Massena's  division,  which  had  marched 
all  the  previous  night,  and  fought  with 
unconquerable  resolution  the  whole  day, 
he  started  for  Mantua.  These  indomita- 
ble troops  moved  off' as  if  fresh  from  their 
bivoiiacs,  rather  than  wearied  with  a 
whole  night's  rapid  march  and  a  suc- 
ceeding day  of  hard  fighting,  and  marched 
all  that  night  and  the  following  day,  and 
arrived  after  dark  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Mantua.  At  day-break  the  battle  was 
again  raging  and,  before  night,  Bonaparte 
was  a  second  time  victorious. 

The  ne.vt  year  found  Berthier  governor 
of  Rome,  and  practicing  the  most  extensive 
system  of  pillage  on  the  poor  pope  and 
his  Ecclesiastical  States.  The  soldiers  at 
length  became  exasperated  with  the  ex- 
cesses of  their  commander,  and  to  check 
the  insubordination,  Massena  was  ap- 
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pointed  to  supersede  him.  All  the  offi- 
cers, from  the  captains  down,  had  as- 
sembled and  drawn  up  a  protest  against 
the  conduct  of  Berthier.  Massena,  as 
soon  as  he  assumed  the  command,  or- 
dered the  insubordinate  troops,  except 
three  thousand,  to  leave  the  capital.  But 
they  refused  to  march,  and  assembling 
again,  drew  up  another  remonstrance — 
complained  of  Massena — accused  him  of 
pillaging  the  Venetian  Slates,  and  prac- 
ticing extortion  and  immoralities  of  every 
kind.  Even  his  iron  hand  was  not  strong 
enough  to  reduce  the  soldiers  to  allegi- 
ance, and,  throwing  up  the  command,  he 
retired  to  Arena. 

While  Bonaparte  was  in  Egypt,  Masse- 
na, after  suffering  various  losses,  and  being 
finally  driven  from  Zurich  by  the  Arch- 
duke Charles,  at  length  retrieved  his 
fame  by  a  masterly  movement  around 
the  city,  and  evinced  not  only  his  uncon- 
querable tenacity  by  fighting  his  lost  bat- 
tles over  again,  but  also  his  consummate 
skill  as  a  general  in  arranging  his  plan 
of  attack. 

But  perhaps  there  is  no  greater  illus- 
tration of  Massena's  firmness,  courage 
and  force,  than  the  manner  in  which  he 
sustained 

THE    SIEGE   OF   GENOA. 

After  Bonaparte's  return  from  Egypt,  he 
appointed  Massena  over  the  army  of 
Italy.  Moreau  at  the  head  of  a  hundred 
and  thirty  thousand  men  was  to  advance 
on  Swabia,  while  Napoleon  himself,  at 
the  head  of  forty  thousand,  was  to  march 
over  the  Alps. 

The  60,000  soldiers  given  to  Massena 
had  dwindled  down  through  fever  and 
famine  to  about  36,000  fighting  men, 
which  were  required  to  defend  both 
Genoa  and  Nice,  though  a  hundred 
and  twenty  miles  apart.  Melas,  with 
120,000  soldiers  in  good  condition,  was 
the  enemy  he  had  to  oppose.  Leaving 
50,000  in  Piedmont  to  watch  the  passes 
of  the  Alps,  Melas  bore  down  with  70,000 
on  the  gorges  of  the  Appennines,  for 
the  purpose  of  cutting  the  French  army 
in  two,  and  shutting  one  half  up  in  Nice, 
and  the  other  half  in  Genoa.  This  he  suc- 
ceeded in  doing;  and  though  Suchet  and 
Soult  fought  with  unexampled  bravery, 
the  French  line  was  divided,  and  Suchet 
and  Massena  separated  from  each  other. 
The  latter  was  now  compelled  to  fall  back 
on  Genoa,  with  only  18,000  men.  On 
the  evening  of  the  6th  of  April,  the 
Austrian  flag  was  flying  on  the  heights 
that  overlooked   the  city;  while  at  the 
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same  time  a  British  squadron  was  seen 
slowly  moving  up  the  gulf  to  shut  it  in  sea- 
ward. Without  the  speedy  appearance  of 
a  French  army  over  the  Alps,  the  army  of 
Massena  was  evidently  a  doomed  one. 
He  knew  that  he  could  hold  the  place 
against  all  the  force  that  could  be  brought 
against  it ;  but  the  convoys  of  provisions 
which  had  been  kept  back  by  adverse 
winds,  were  now  effectually  shut  out  by 
the  English  blockading  squadron  ;  while 
the  Austrian  army  sweeping  in  an  entire 
line  round  the  walls  of  the  city  cut  off  all 
supplies  from  the  country,  so  that  famine 
would  soon  waste  his  army.  But  it  was 
in  the  midst  of  difliculties  like  this,  that 
Massena's  spirit  rose  in  its  strength.  He 
seemed  to  multiply  with  exigencies,  and 
there  commenced  with  the  siege  of  Genoa 
one  of  the  most  heroic  struggles  witnessed 
during  the  war. 

Genoa  is  defended,  both  by  nature  and. 
art,  as  1  have  never  seen  any  other  sea- 
port. The  Liguria  Gulf  strikes  its  head 
deep  into  the  Appennines,  so  that  the 
ground  slopes  from  the  very  verge  of  the 
water  up  to  the  mountain.  Two  moles 
running  from  the  opposite  shores,  almost 
cross  each  other,  cutting  off  the  extreme 
point  of  the  gulf  for  the  port  of  the  city. 
Perpendicular  walls  rise  from  the  water, 
forming  the  base  of  the  houses  that  line 
the'  shore.  Around  these,  cannon  are 
planted,  while  forts  are  on  every  com- 
manding point  above  the  city.  Added  to 
this,  a  double  wall  surrounds  the  town, 
one  six  miles  in  circumference,  the  other 
thirteen.  The  outer  walls,  corresponding 
to  the  shape  of  the  hill,  ascend  it  some- 
what in  the  form  of  a  triangle.  Two  forts, 
the  Spur  and  the  Diamond,  stood  at  the  top 
of  this  triangle,  protecting  the  fortified 
walls  down  on  either  side  by  their  com- 
manding fire.  There  were  three  other 
forts  on  the  east  side  of  the  city,  protect- 
ing commanding  eminences  that  rose  from 
the  river  Bisagno.  On  the  west,  or  to- 
wards Nice,  there  were  no  forts,  and 
the  Poleevera  comes  pouring  its  waters 
into  the  gulf  without  affording  any  strong 
positions. 

Thus  defended,  Massena  saw  the  im- 
mense Austrian  army  slowly  contracting 
its  lines  around  the  city,  like  a  huge  ana- 
conda tightening  its  folds  about  its  vic- 
tim. Massena  immediately  resolved  to 
attempt  two  desperate  projects — one,  to ' 
sally  out  on  the  east  with  his  handful  of 
men,  and  drive  the  Austrians  over  the 
Appennines — the  other,  to  sally  out  on  the 
west,  and  endeavor  to  cut  the  Austrian 
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army  in  two,  and  restore  his  junction 
with  Suchet.  Following  out  his  daring 
plans,  he  on  the  7th  of  April  took  Gen.  Mi- 
ollis's  division,  strengthened  by  some  of 
the  reserve,  and  dividing  it  into  two  col- 
umns, marched  forth  at  their  head  to 
storm  the  heights  of  Monte  Ratti.  The 
Austrians  were  driven  from  every  posi- 
tion by  the  desperate  charges  of  the 
French  columns,  and  forced  over  the  Ap- 
pennines  ;  and  Massena/eturned  at  even- 
ing, marching  before  him  fifteen  hun- 
dred prisoners,  and  among  others  the 
Baron  D'Aspres,  who  had  incited  the 
peasants  to  a  revolt.  The  inhabitants 
were  crazy  with  excitement,  rending  the 
air  with  acclamations  and  shouts  of  joy 
— bringing  litters  for  the  wounded,  and 
soup  for  the  brave  soldiers,  and  urging 
them  into  their  houses — proud  of  the 
honor  of  sheltering  one  of  the  defenders  of 
the  city.  Allowing  only  one  day  to  inter- 
vene, Massena  on  the  9th  of  April  sal- 
lied forth  on  the  west  side  of  the  city,  in 
order  to  cut  the  Austrian  army  in  two, 
and  effect  a  junction  with  Suchet.  Word 
had  been  sent  to  the  latter  general  of  the 
premeditated  attack,  with  orders  to  rush 
on  the  Austrian  forces  on  the  opposite 
side,  and  cut  his  way  through.  Massena 
took  ten  thousand  men  with  him,  leaving 
the  remainder  to  protect  the  city.  Ga- 
■  zan's  division  he  put  under  Soult,  with 
orders  to  keep  along  the  ridge  of  the  Ap- 
pennines,  while  he,  at  the  head  of  Gar- 
danne's  division,  kept  along  the  sea-coast 
below,  the  junction  to  take  place  at  Sas- 
sello.  Ten  thousand  French  were  on 
the  march  to  meet  forty  thousand  Aus- 
trians, under  Melas.  Soult,  reaching 
Aqua  Santa,  made  a  brilliant  charge  on 
a  superior  body  of  Austrians,  which 
threatened  to  cut  ofl'lhe  retreat  to  Genoa. 
But  this  fierce  battle  prevented  him  from 
being  at  Sassello  when  Massena  expected 
him,  which  would  have  proved  the  ruin 
of  almost  any  other  man  but  Massena. 
Marching  unmolested  along  the  beauti- 
ful riviera  or  sea-coast  the  first  day,  he 
came  the  second  day  upon  the  enemy. 
His  force  was  divided  into  two  col- 
umns, one  of  which  he  led  in  person. 
Supposing  Soult  to  be  at  Sassello,  and 
\vishing  to  establish  a  communication 
with  him,  he  had  pushed  on  with  only 
twelve  hundred  men,  relying  on  his  right 
column,  now  far  in  the  rear,  and  Soult,  to 
sustain  him. 

In  this  position  nearly  ten  thousand 
Austrians  moved  down  upon  him,  and 
endeavored  to  inclose   and  crush  him. 


Then  commenced  one  of  those  desperate 
struggles  for  which  Massena  was  so  re- 
markable. With  his  1200  men  he  kept 
the  whole  10,000  at  bay, while  he  slowly 
retreated  in  search  of  his  lost  column. 
Charge  after  charge  of  the  overwhelming 
force  of  the  Austrians  was  made  on  his 
little  band  ;  but  he  held  them  by  his  pres- 
ence to  the  shock,  with  a  firmness  that  per- 
fectly surprised  the  enemy.  Now  it  would 
be  perfectly  enveloped  and  lost  in  the  cloud 
of  the  enemy  that  curtained  it  in,  and  the 
next  moment  it  would  emerge  from  the 
thick  masses  of  infantry,  and  appear  un- 
broken with  its  indomitable  chief  still  at  its 
head.  Unable  to  find  the  column  which 
had  lagged  far  behind,  on  account  of  the 
tardy  distribution  of  provisions,  he  scaled, 
with  his  little  band,  precipices,  plunged 
into  ravines,  and  cast  himself  among 
bands  of  hostile  peasantry,  fighting  all 
the  while  like  a  lion.  Having  at  length 
found  it,  he  rallied  his  troops,  and  de- 
termined to  scale  the  Appennines,  and 
reach  Soult,  also.  But  his  men  wer« 
worn  out  with  the  desperate  fighting  of 
the  day,  and  could  not  be  rallied  soon 
enough  to  make  the  attempt  successful. 
So,  sending  off  all  that  were  ready  to 
iharch,  as  a  reinforcement  to  Soult,  who 
was  struggling  in  the  mountains  against 
the  most  desperate  odds,  he  fell  back 
along  the  sea-coast  to  protect  the  entrance 
to  the  city.  His  company  now  being 
dwindled  to  a  mere  handful,  it  seemed  as 
if  every  charge  of  the  mighty  force  that 
rushed  on  it  must  sweep  it  away.  But 
still  Massena,  a  host  in  himself,  towered 
unhurt  at  its  head.  At  length,  however, 
his  overthrow  seemed  inevitable.  A  sud- 
den charge  of  Austrian  hussars  had  sur- 
prised one  of  the  battalions,  and  it  was 
just  laying  down  its  arms  when  Massena, 
seeing  the  danger,  rallied  with  incredible 
rapidity  thirty  horsemen  about  him,  and 
fell  like  a  thunderbolt  on  the  entire  com- 
pany. Stunned  and  driven  back,  they 
lost  their  advantage,  and  the  battalion 
was  saved.  At  length' Soult,  after  prov- 
ing himself  fifty  times  a  hero,  joined  him  ; 
and  together,  cutting  their  way  through 
the  enemy,  they  reentered  Genoa  with 
foiir  thousand  prisoners — more  than  half 
the  number  of  the  whole  army  that  led 
them  captive.  When  the  Genoese  saw 
him  return  with  his  handful  of  men, 
preceded  by  such  a  column  of  prisoners, 
their  admiration  and  wonder  knew  no 
bounds,  and  Massena's  power  at  once 
became  supreme. 

But  now  he  was  fairly  shut  in.     His 
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army  of  eighteen  thousand  had  become 
reduced  to  about  twelve  thousand  fight- 
ing men.  These,  and  over  five  thou- 
sand prisoners  and  the  population,  were 
to  be  fed  from  the  scanty  provisions  which 
the  city  contained.  In  the  midst  of  the 
darkness  that  now  hung  over  his  prospects 
Massena  walked  with  a  calm  and  resolute 
demeanor,  looking  the  sufferings  that 
awaited  him  and  his  army  full  in  the  face, 
"without  one  thought  of  surrendering. 
At  length,  one  morning  about  a  fortnight 
after  this  last  sally,  a  general  cannon- 
ading was  heard  all  around  the  city,  even 
from  the  gun-boats  on  the  sea,  telling  of 
some  decisive  movement  of  the  enemy. 
A  general  assault  was  making  on  Fort 
Diamond,  which,  if  taken,  would  shut  up 
Massena  in  the  inner  wall  of  the  city. 
The  plateau  in  front  of  the  fort  was  car- 
ried by  them,  and  the  fort  itself  summoned 
to  surrender.  The  Austrians  were  gaining 
ground  every  moment,  and  threatened  to 
carry  the  position  of  the  Madonna  del 
Monte,  from  which  the  city  could  be  can- 
nonaded. Fort  Quezzi  had  been  taken, 
and  Fort  Richelieu  was  now  threatened. 
The  French  were  driven  back  on  all 
sides,  when  Massena  at  noon  hast- 
ened to  the  spot.  He  ordered  Soult,  with 
two  demi- brigades,  to  retake  the  plateau 
in  front  of  Fort  Diamond,  while  he  himself 
advanced  on  Fort  Quezzi.  Around  the  lat- 
ter place  the  struggle  became  desperate. 
Col.  Mouton,  after  performing  almost  in- 
credible deeds  of  daring,  fell,  pierced  by  a 
musket  ball.  The  combatants  had  advanc- 
ed so  close  to  each  other  that  they  could  not 
fire,  and  fought  with  stones  and  clubbed 
muskets.  But  superior  numbers  were 
fast  telling  on  the  French,  and  they  were 
on  the  point  of  breaking,  Avhen  Massena 
hurled  his  reserve,  composed  of  only  half 
a  battalion,  on  the  enemy.  He  himself 
was  at  its  head,  cheering  it  by  his  pres- 
ence and  voice,  and,  dividing  the  enemy 
before  him  as  the  rock  flings  aside  the 
stream,  swept  the  dense  masses  of  the 
enemy  over  their  own  dead  and  wounded 
from  the  field. 

Soult  was  equally  successful,  and 
Massena  returned  at  evening  with  1600 
prisoners,  having  slain  and  wounded 
2400  more.  For  three  weeks  he  had 
fought  an  army  of  about  40,000  men 
with  one  of  12,000  in  the  open  country, 
and  had  slain  and  taken  prisoners  in  all 
nearly  15,000  men,  or  almost  the  entire 
number  of  the  whole  army  he  had  led 
into  Genoa.      Nearly  every   man    had 


killed  or  taken  his  man,  and  yet  there 
were  12,000  left  to  struggle  on. 

On  the  10th  of  May  Massena  made 
another  successful  sally  with  his  dimin- 
ished army.  General  Ott,  of  the  Austri- 
ans, had  sent  a  boast  to  him  that  he  had 
gained  a  victory  over  Suchet,  which  was 
a  falsehood.  The  only  reply  the  marshal 
made  to  it  was  to  fall  on  the  enemy  with 
his  brave  columns.  The  Austrians  were 
hurled  back  by  his  irresistible  onset,  and 
he  returned  at  evening  with  1500  more 
prisoners.  Nothing  shows  the  indomit- 
able resolution  and  power  of  the  man 
more  than  these  desperate  assaults. 

But  nothing  could  much  longer  with- 
stand such  superiority  of  numbers.  Three 
days  after  this  last  victory  another  assault 
was  made  on  Monte  Creto.  Massena 
was  opposed  to  this  movement,  for  he 
saw  that  his  exhausted  army  was  not 
equal  to  storming  a  position  so  strongly 
defended  as  this.  But  he  yielded  to  the 
urgent  solicitation  of  his  under-officers  ; 
and  the  iron-souled  Soult  was  allowed,  at 
his  own  urgent  request,  to  make  the  at- 
tempt. He  ascended  with  a  firm  step  the 
mountain,  and  fought,  as  he  ever  had 
done,  with  a  valor  that  threatened  to 
overleap  every  obstacle,  when  suddenly 
amid  the  uproar  of  battle  a  thunder-cloud 
was  seen  to  sweep  over  the  mountain. 
The  lightning  mingled  in  with  the  flash 
of  musketry,  while  the  rapid  thunder- 
peals rolled  over  the  struggling  hosts, 
presenting  to  the  spectators  a  scene  of 
indescribable  sublimity.  In  the  midst  of 
this  war  of  the  elements  and  war  of  men, 
Soult  fell  on  the  field.  This  decided  the 
contest,  and  the  French  were  driven  for 
the  first  time  before  the  enemy.  Soult, 
with  a  broken  leg,  was  taken  prisoner. 

This  ended  the  fighting  with  the  ene- 
my, and  now  the  whole  struggle  wag  to 
be  with  famine.  Bonaparte  knew  the 
distress  of  his  brave  general,  and  he 
wrote  to  Moreau  to  accelerate  his  move- 
ments on  the  Rhine,  so  that  Massena 
could  be  assisted.  "  That  general,"  said 
he,  in  his  letter  to  Moreau,  "  wants  pro- 
visions. For  fifteen  days  he  has  been 
enduring  with  his  debilitated  soldiers  the 
struggle  of  despair."  And,  indeed,  it  was 
the  struggle  of  despair.  Napoleon  was 
doing,  but  too  late,  what  could  be  done. 
His  magnificent  army  was  hanging  along 
the  Alpine  cliffs  of  San  Bernard,  while 
Lannes  was  pouring  his  victorious  col- 
umns into  the  plains  of  Italy.  But 
famine  was  advancing  as  fast  as  they. 
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The  women  ran  furiously  through  the 
city  ringing  bells  anti  calling  out  for  food. 
Loaded  cannon  were  arranged  in  the 
streets  to  restrain  the  maddened  populace. 
The  corn  was  all  gone — even  the  beans 
and  oats  had  failed  them.  The  meat  was 
consumed,  and  the  starving  soldiers  fell 
on  their  horses.  These,  too,  were  at 
length  consumed,  and  then  the  most 
loathsome  animals  were  brought  out  and 
slain  for  food.  Massena,  still  unyielding 
and  unsiibdued,  collected  all  the  starch, 
linseed  and  cacao  in  the  city,  and  had 
them  made  into  bread,  which  even  many 
of  the  hardy  soldiers  could  not  digest. 
But  they  submitted  to  their  sufferings 
without  a  murmur.  On  its  being  sug- 
gested to  them  that  their  general  would 
now  surrender — "He  surrender!"  they 
exclaimed  ;  "  he  would  sooner  make  us 
eat  our  very  boots."  They  knew  the 
character  of  the  chieftain  who  had  so 
often  led  them  into  battle,  and  he  held 
over  them  the  sway  of  a  great  and  lofty 
mind.  But  the  distress  increased  every 
day.  Wan  and  wretched  beings  strolled 
about  the  streets,  and,  wasted  with  famine, 
fell  dead  beside  the  walls  of  the  palaces. 
Emaciated  women,  no  longer  able  to 
nourish  their  infants,  roamed  about  with 
piteous  cries,  reaching  out  their  starving 
offspring  for  help.  The  brave  soldiers 
who  had  struggled  for  the  past  month 
60  heroically  against  the  foe,  now  went 
staggering  through  the  streets  faint  for 
want  of  food.  The  sentinels  could  no 
longer  stand  at  their  posts,  and  were  al- 
lowed to  mount  guard  seated.  The  most 
desolate  cries  and  lamentations  loaded 
the  midnight  air  ;  while  at  intervals  came 
the  thunder  of  cannon  and  the  light  of 
the  blazing  bomb  as  it  hung  like  a  mes- 
senger of  death  over  the  city.  Added  to 
all,  rumors  were  abroad  that  the  inhabit- 
ants were  about  to  revolt  and  fall  on  the 
exhausted  army.  Still  Massena  remain- 
ed unshaken.  Amid  the  dying  and  the 
dead  he  moved  with  the  same  calm  and 
resolute  mien  that  he  was  wont  to  do 
amid  the  storm  of  battle.  He,  who  could 
stand  unmoved  amid  the  shock  of  armies, 
could  also  meet  without  fear  the  slow  ter- 
rors of  famine.  His  moral  power  was 
more  controlling  than  the  command 
he  held.  He  disdained  to  reserve  any 
food  for  himself,  but  fared  like  the 
most  common  soldier.  Though  burdened 
with  the  cares  and  responsibilities  that 
now  pressed  him  down,  he  ate  the  miser- 
able   soup  and  more  disgusting  bread 


of  the  starving  soldier,  'sharing  cheerful- 
ly with  him  his  dangers  and   his  suffer- 
ings.    He,  too,  felt  the  power  of  famine 
on  his  own  nature.     Day  by  day  he  felt 
the  blood  course  more  sluggishly  through 
his  veins,  and  night  by  night  he  lay  down 
gnawed  by  the  pangs  of  hunger.  His  iron 
frame  grew  thin,  and  his  bronze  cheek 
emaciated,  yet  his  brave  heart  beat  calm 
and    resolute  as  ever.      The   eye   that 
never    blenched    even   at  the  cannon's 
mouth   now  surveyed  the  distress  and 
woe  about  him  with  the  composure  of 
one  who  is  above   the  power   of  fate. 
But  now  a  new  cause  of  alarm  arose. 
The  seven  or  eight  thousand  prisoners, 
grown^desperate  with/amine,  threatened 
every  day  to  break  out  in  open  revolt. 
Massena  had  furnished  them  the  same 
supplies  he  did  his  own  soldiers,  and  sent 
first  to  the  Austrian  commander  and  then 
to  Lord  Kieth  to  supply  them  with  pro- 
visions, giving  his  word  of  honor  that 
none  of  them  should  go  to  the  garrison. 
They  refusing  to  obey  his  request,  he  was 
compelled,  in  self-defence,  to  shut  up  the 
miserable  prisoneis  in  some  old  hulks  of 
vessels  which  he  anchored  out  in  the  port, 
and  then  directed  a  whole  park  of  artillery 
to  be  trained  on  them  to  sink  them  the 
moment  the  sufferers  should  break  loose. 
The  cries  and  howls  of  these  wretched 
thousands  struck  terror  to   the  boldest 
heart ;  and  the  muffled  sound  rising  night 
and  day  over  the  city,  drew  tears  of  pity 
even  from  those  who  themselves  were 
slowly    perishing    with   famine.       Still 
Massena  would  not  yield.      A  courier 
sent  from  Bonaparte  had  passed  by  night 
through  the  English  fleet  in  an  open  boat, 
and  though  discovered  in  the  morning, 
and  pursued,  had  boldly  leaped  into  the 
sea   with  his  sword  in  his  mouth,  and, 
amid  the  bullets  that  hailed  around  him, 
swam   safely  to   shore.     Massena  thus 
knew  that  Bonaparte  was  on  the  Alps, 
and  determined  to  hold  out  till  the  last. 
But  several  days  had  now  passed,  and  no 
farther  tidings  were  heard  of  him.  Many 
of  the  soldiers    in    despair   broke  their 
arms,  and  others  plotted  a  revolt.     In  this 
desperate  strait  Massena  issued  a  procla- 
mation to  them,  appealing  to  their  bravery 
and  honor,  and  pointing  to  the  example 
of  their  officers  enduring  the  same  pri- 
vations with  themselves.      He  told  them 
Bonaparte   was    marching   towards  the 
city,  and  would  soon  deliver  them.     But 
the  weary  days  seemed  ages,  and  when 
nearly  a  fortnight  had  passed  without tid- 
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ings,  the  last  ji^leam  of  hope  seemed  about 
to  expire.  But  suddenly  one  morning 
a  heavy  rumbling  sound  was  heard  roll- 
ing over  the  Appennines,  like  the  dull 
report  of  distant  cannon.  The  joy  of 
the  soldiers  and  populace  knew  no  bounds. 
"  Bonaparte  is  come  !"  ran  like  wild-fire 
through  the  city.  "  We  hear  his  cannon  to- 
wards Bochetta  !"  they  exclaimed  in  trans- 
port, and  rushed  into  each  others'  arras, 
and  ran  in  crowds  towards  the  ramparts 
to  catch  more  distinctly  the  joyful  sound. 
Massena  himself  hurried  to  the  heights 
of  Tanailles.  Hope  quickened  his  steps 
as  the  heavy  sound  broke  over  the  city, 
and  a  gleam  of  joy  shot  over  his  counte- 
nance as  he  thought  he  should  be  saved 
the  mortiflcation  of  a  surrender.  But  as 
he  stood  on  the  ramparts  and  gazed  off  in 
the  direction  of  the  sound  that  had  awa- 
kened such  extravagant  joy  in  the  hearts 
of  the  besieged,  he  saw  only  the  edge  of 
a  thunder-cloud  on  the  distant  horizon  ; 
and  what  had  been  taken  for  the  thunder 
of  Bonaparte's  cannon  was  only  the 
hoarse  "  mutterings  of  the  storm  in  the 
gorges  of  the  Appennines."  The  reac- 
tion on  the  soldiers  and  people  was 
dreadful.  Blank  melancholy  and  utter 
despair  settled  on  every  face,  and  Massena 
felt  that  he  must  at  last  yield  ;  for  even  of 
the  loathsome  bread  on  which  they  had 
been  kept  alive  there  remained  only  two 
ounces  to  each  man,  and  if  they  subsisted 
any  longer  it  must  be  on  each  other.  But 
the  indomitable  veteran  did  not  yield  until 
even  these  two  ounces  were  gone,  and 
even  then  he  delayed.  "  Give  me,"  said  he 
to  the  Genoese,  in  the  anguish  of  his  great 
heart,  "  give  me  only  two  days'  provi- 
sions,or  even  one,  and  I  will  save  you  from 
the  Austriaa  yoke,  and  my  army  the  pain 
of  a  surrender."  But  it  could  not  be  done, 
and  he  who  deserved  to  be  crowned  thrice 
conqueror,  was  compelled  to  treat  with 
the  enemy  he  had  so  often  vanquished. 

The  Austrian  general,  knowing  his 
desperate  condition,  demanded  that  he 
should  surrender  at  discretion.  Massena, 
in  reply,  told  him  that  his  army  must  be 
allowed  to  march  out  with  colors  flying, 
with  all  their  arms  and  baggage,  and  not 
as  prisoners  of  war,  but  with  liberty  to 
fight  when  and  where  they  pleased  the 
moment  they  were  outside  of  the  Austrian 
lines.  "  If  you  do  not  grant  me  this," 
said  the  iron-willed  Massena,  ■'  I  will 
sally  forth  from  Genoa  sword  in  hand. 
With  eight  thousand  famished  men  I  will 
attack  your  camp,  and  I,  will  fight  till  I 
cut  my  way  through  it " — and  he  would 


have  done  it,  too.  General  Ott,  fearing 
the  action  of  such  a  leader  the  moment 
he  should  join  Suchet,  agreed  to  the  terms 
if  Ma.ssena  would  surrender  himself  pri- 
soner of  war.  This  the  old  soldier  in- 
dignantly refused.  It  was  then  proposed 
that  the  troops  should  depart  by  sea,  so 
as  not  to  join  Suchet's  corps  in  time  to 
render  any  assistance  in  the  open  cam- 
paign of  Bonaparte.  To  all  these  propo- 
sitions Massena  had  but  one  reply  : 
"  Take  my  terms,  or  I  will  cut  my  way 
through  your  army."  General  Ott  knew 
the  character  of  the  man  he  had  to  deal 
with  too  well  to  allow  things  to  come  to 
such  an  issue,  and  so  granted  him  his  own 
terms.  When  leaving,  Massena  said  to 
the  Austrian  general,  "  I  give  you  notice 
that  ere  fifteen  days  are  passed  I  shall  be 
once  more  in  Genoa" — and  he  was. 

Thus  fell  Genoa,  defended  by  one  of 
the  bravest  men  that  ever  trod  a  battle- 
field. Nine  days  after,  the  battle  of  Ma- 
rengo was  fought,  and  Italy  was  once 
more  in  the  hands  of  France. 

1  have  thus  gone  over  the  particulars  of 
this  siege,  because  it  exhibits  all  the  great 
traits  of  Massena's  character.  His  tal- 
ents as  a  commander  are  seen  in  the 
skill  with  which  he  planned  his  repeat- 
edly successful  attacks,  and  the  subordi- 
nation in  which  he  kept  his  soldiers  and 
the  populace  amid  all  the  horrors  of  fam- 
ine— his  bravery,  in  the  courage  with 
which  he  resisted  forces  outnumbering 
his  own  ten  to  one,  and  the  personal  ex- 
posure he  was  compelled  to  make  to  save 
himself  from  defeat — and  his  invincible 
firmness,  in  the  tenacity  with  which 
he  fought  every  battle,  and  the  calmness 
with  which  he  endured  the  privations 
and  horrors  of  famine.  His  fixed  reso- 
lution to  cut  his  way  through  the  Aus- 
trian host  with  his  famished  band,  rather 
than  yield  himself  prisoner  of  war,  shows 
the  unconquerable  nature  of  the  man. 
With  such  leaders,  no  wonder  Bonaparte 
swept  Europe  with  his  victorious  army. 
Neither  is  it  surprising  that,  five  years 
after,  we  find  Napoleon  intrusting  him 
with  the  entire  command  of  the  army  in 
Italy,  although  the  Archduke  Charles 
was  his  antagonist.  He  conducted  him- 
self worthy  of  his  former  glory  in  this 
short  but  brilliant  campaign ;  and  after 
forcing  the  Adige  at  Verona,  he  assailed 
the  whole  Austrian  lines  at  Caldiero. 
After  two  days'  hard  fighting — repeatedly 
charging  at  the  head  of  his  column,  and 
exposing  himself  to  the  deadly  fire  of  the 
enemy  like  the  meanest  soldier — he  at 
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length,  with  50,000,  gained  the  victory 
over  70,000,  and  drove  the  Archduke  out 
of  Italy.  After  the  campaign  of  Eylau, 
in  1807,  Massena  returned  to  Paris,  and 
appeared  at  court.  But  his  blunt,  stern 
nature  could  not  bend  to  its  etiquette  and 
idle  ceremonies,  and  he  grew  restless  and 
irritable.  It  vs^as  no  place  for  a  man  like 
him.  But  this  peaceful  spot  proved 
more  dangerous  than  the  field  of  battle; 
for,  hunting  one  day  with  a  party  of  offi- 
cers at  St.  Cloud,  a  shot  from  the  grand 
huntsman's  gun  pierced  his  left  eye  and 
destroyed  it  forever.  He  had  gone  through 
fifty  pitched  battles,  stormed  batteries, 
and  walked  unhurt  amid  the  most  wast- 
ing fire,  and  received  his  first  wound  in 
a  hunting  excursion. 

In  1809,  in  the  campaigns  of  Aspern 
and  Wagram,  Massena  added  to  his  for- 
mer renown,  and  was  one  of  the  firm 
props  of  Napoleon's  empire  on  those 
fiercely  fought  battle-fields.  Previous  to 
the  battle  of  Aspern,  after  the  battle  of 
Eckmuhl,  while  Bonaparte  was  on  the 
march  for  Vienna,  chasing  the  Archduke 
Charles  before  him,  Massena  had  com- 
mand of  the  advance-guard.  Following 
hard  after  the  retreating  army  of  the 
Archduke,  as  he  had  done  before  in  Italy, 
he  came  at  length  to  the  river  Traun,  at 
Ebersberg,  or  Ebersdorf,  a  small  village 
on  its  banks  just  above  where  it  falls 
into  the  Danube.  Here,  for  a  while,  an 
effectual  stop  seemed  put  to  his  victorious 
career,  for  this  stream,  opposite  Ebers- 
berg, was  crossed  by  a  single  long,  nar- 
row wooden  bridge.  From  shore  to 
shore,  across  the  sand -banks,  islands, 
&c.,  it  was  nearly  half  a  mile,  and  a  sin- 
gle narrow  causeway  traversed  the  entire 
distance  to  the  bridge,  which  itself  was 
about  sixty  rods  long.  Over  this  half- 
mile  of  narrow  path  the  whole  army  was 
to  pass,  and  the  columns  to  charge  ;  for 
the  deep,  impetuous  torrent  could  not  be 
forded.  But  a  gate  closed  the  farther 
end  of  the  bridge,  while  the  houses  filled 
with  soldiers  enfiladed  the  entire  opening, 
and  the  artillery  planted  on  th?  heights 
over  it  commanded  every  inch  of  the 
narrow  way.  The  high-rolling  ground 
along  the  river  was  black  with  the 
masses  of  infantry,  sustained  by  terrific 
batteries  of  cannon,  all  trained  on  that 
devoted  bridge,  apparently  enough  in 
themselves  to  tear  it  into  fragments.  To 
crown  the  whole,  an  old  castle  frowned 
over  the  stream,  on  whose  crumbling 
battlements  cannon  were  planted  so  as 
also  to  command  the  bridge.     As  if  this 


were  not  enough  to  deter  any  man  from 
attempting  the  passage,  another  row  of 
heights,  over  which  the  road  passed, 
rose  behind  the  first,  covered  with  pine- 
trees,  affording  a  strong  position  for  the 
enemy  to  retire  to  if  driven  from  their 
first.  Thus  defended,  thirty-five  thou- 
sand men,  supported  by  eighty  cannon, 
waited  to  see  if  the  French  would  attempt 
to  pass  the  bridge.  Even  the  genius  and 
boldness  of  Massena  might  have  been 
staggered  at  the  spectacle  before  him. 
It  seemed  like  marching  his  army  into 
the  mouth  of  the  volcano  to  advance  on 
the  awful  batteries  that  commanded  that 
long,  narrow  bridge.  It  was  not  to  be  a 
sudden  charge  over  a  short  causeway, 
but  a  steady  march  along  a  narrow  defile 
through  a  perfect  tempest  of  balls.  But 
this  was  the  key  to  Vienna,  and  the  Mar- 
shal resolved  to  make  the  attempt — hop- 
ing that  Lannes,  who  was  to  cross  some 
distance  farther  up,  would  aid  him  by  a 
movement  on  the  enemy's  flank.  The 
Austrians  had  foolishly  left  four  battal- 
ions on  the  side  from  which  the  French 
approached.  These  were  first  attacked, 
and  being  driven  from  their  positions, 
were  forced  along  the  causeway  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet,  and  on  the  bridge, 
followed  by  the  pursuing  French.  But 
the  moment  the  French  column  touched 
the  bridge,  those  hitherto  silent  batteries 
opened  their  dreadful  fire  on  its  head.  It 
sank  like  a  sand-bank  that  caves  under 
the  torrent.  To  advance  seemed  impos- 
sible ;  but  the  heroic  Cohorn,  flinging 
himself  in  front,  cheered  them  on,  and 
they  returned  to  the  charge,  driving  like 
an  impetuous  torrent  over  the  bridge. 

Amid  the  confusion  andchaos  of  the  fight 
between  these  flying  battalions  and  their 
pursuers,  the  Austrians  on  the  shore  saw 
the  French  colors  flying,  and  fearing  the 
irruption  of  the  enemy  with  their  friends, 
closed  the  gate  and  poured  their  tempest 
of  cannon  balls  on  friend  and  foe  alike. 
The  carnage  then  became  awful.  Smit- 
ten in  front  by  the  deadly  fire  of  their 
friends,  and  pressed  with  the  bayonets 
behind  by  their  foes,  those  battalions 
threw  themselves  into  the  torrent  below, 
or  were  trampled  underfoot  by  the  steadi- 
ly advancing  column.  Amid  the  explo- 
sion of  ammunition  wagons  in  the  midst, 
blowing  men  into  the  air, and  the  crashing 
fire  of  the  enemy's  cannon,  the  French 
beat  down  the  gate  and  palisades  and 
rushed  with  headlong  speed  into  the 
streets  of  the  village.  But  here,  met  by 
fresh  battalions  in  front  and  swept  by  a 
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destructive  cross-fire  from  the  houses, 
while  the  old  castle  hurled  its  storm  of 
lead  on  their  heads  ;  these  brave  soldiers 
were  compelled  to  retire,  leaving  two- 
thirds  of  their  number  stretched  on  the 
pavement.  But  Massena  ordered  up 
fresh  battalions,  which,  marching  through 
the  tempest  that  swept  the  bridge,  joined 
their  companions,  and  regaining  the  vil- 
lage, stormed  the  castle  itself.  Along 
the  narrow  lanes  that  led  to  it  the  dead 
lay  in  swathes,  and  no  sooner  did  the 
mangled  head  of  the  column  reach  the 
castle  walls  than  it  disappeared  before 
the  dreadful  fire  from  the  battlements  as 
if  it  sunk  into  the  earth.  Strengthened 
by  a  new  reinforcement,  the  dauntless 
French  returned  lo  the  assault,  and  batter- 
ing down  the  doors  compelled  the  garrison 
to  surrender.  The  Austrian  army,  how- 
ever, made  good  their  position  on  the  pine- 
covered  ridge  behind  the  village,  and  dis- 
puted every  inch  of  ground  with  the  most 
stubborn  resolution.  The  French  cavalry, 
now  across,  came  on  a  plunging  gallop 
through  the  streets  of  the  village,  tramp- 
ling on  the  dead  and  dying,  and  amid  the 
flames  of  the  burning  houses,  and  through 
the  smoke  that  rolled  over  their  pathway, 
hurried  on  with  exulting  shouts  and  rat- 
tling armor  to  the  charge.  Still  the 
Austrians  held  out,  till  threatened  with  a 
flank  attack  they  were  compelled  to  retreat. 
There  was  not  a  more  desperate  pas- 
sage in  the  whole  war  than  this.  Mas- 
sena was  compelled  to  throw  his  brave 
soldiers,  whether  dead  or  wounded,  into 
the  stream,  to  clear  a  passage  for  the  col- 
umns. Whole  companies  falling  at  a 
time,  they  choked  up  the  way  and  in- 
creased the  obstacles  to  be  overcome. 
These  must  be  sacrificed,  or  the  whole 
shattered  column  that  was  maintaining 
their  desperate  position  on  the  farther 
side  be  annihilated.  It  was  an  awful 
spectacle  to  see  the  advancing  soldiers, 
amid  the  most  destructive  fire,  themselves 
pitch  their  wounded  comrades,  while 
calling  out  most  piteously  to  be  spared, 
by  scores  and  hundreds  into  the  torrent. 
Le  Grand  fought  nobly  that  day.  Amid 
the  choked-up  defile  and  the  deadly  fire 
of  the  batteries,  he  fiercely  pressed  on, 
and  in  answer  to  the  advice  of  his  supe- 
rior officer,  deigned  only  the  stern  reply, 
"  Roomfor  the  head  of  my  columns — yione 
of  your  advice .'"  and  rushed  up  to  the 
very  walls  of  the  castle.  The  nature  of 
the  contest,  and  the  narrow  bridge  and 
streets  in  which  it  raged,  gave  to  the 


field  of  battle  a  most  horrid  aspect.  The 
dead  lay  in  heaps  and  ridges  piled  one 
across  the  other,  mangled  and  torn  in  the 
most  dreadful  manner  by  the  hoofs  of  the 
cavalry  and  the  wheels  of  the  artillery 
which  were  compelled  to  pass  over  them. 
Twelve  thousand  men  thus  lay  heaped, 
packed  and  trampled  together,while  across 
them  were  stretched  burning  rafters  and 
timbers  Avhich  wrung  still  more  ter- 
rible cries  and  shrieks  from  the  dying 
mass.  Even  Bonaparte,  when  he  arrived, 
shuddered  at  the  appalling  sight,  and 
turned  with  horror  from  the  scene.  The 
streets  were  one  mass  of  mangled,  bleed- 
ing, trampled  men,  overlaid  with  burning 
ruins.  Napoleon  blamed  Massena  for  this 
act,  saying  that  he  should  have  waited  for 
the  flank  movement  of  Lannes ;  but  I  sus- 
pect this  was  done  simply  as  a  salvo  to 
his  own  conscience  as  he  looked  at  the 
spectacle  before  him.  If  Massena  had 
not  made  the  attempt  he  would,  undoubt- 
edly, have  been  blamed  still  more. 

This  opened  Vienna  to  the  French 
army,  and  eighteen  days  after  the  battle 
of  Aspern  was  fought.  I  have  already, 
when  speaking  of  Marshal  Lannes,  de- 
scribed this  engagement.  It  will  be  seen 
by  referring  to  that  description  that  Masse- 
na and  Lannes  were  the  two  heroes  of  that 
disastrous  battle.  They  occupied  the 
two  villages  of  Aspern  and  Essling, 
which  formed  the  two  extremities  of  the 
French  lines.  Could  Bonaparte  have 
had  another  such  point  of  defence  in 
the  centre  as  Wellingtoii  had  at  Waterloo, 
the  fate  of  the  battle  might  have  been 
different.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
fight,  Massena's  position  was  in  the 
cemetery  of  Aspern.  Here  he  stood  under 
the  trees  that  overshadowed  the  church, 
and  directed  the  attack.  Calm  and  col- 
lected as  he  ever  was  in  the  heat  of  the 
conflict,  he  surveyed  without  alarm  the 
dangers  that  environed  bim.  The  onset 
of  the  Austrian  battalions  was  terrific,  as 
they  came  on  Avith  shouts  that  rang  over 
the  roar  of  cannon.  But  Massena  calmly 
stood,  and  watching  every  assailed  point 
supported  it  in  the  moment  of  need,  while 
the  huge  branches  above  his  head  were 
constantly  rending  with  the  storm  of 
cannon  balls  that  swept  through  them, 
and  the  steeple  and  roof  of  the  church 
rattled  with  the  hail-storm  of  bullets  that 
the  close  batteries  hurled  upon  it.  The 
conflict  here  became  desperate  and 
murderous,  but  never  did  he  exhibit 
greater  courage  or  more  heroic  firmness. 
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He  was  everywhere  present,  steadying 
his  men  by  his  calm,  clear  voice,  and 
reckless  exposure  of  his  person,  and 
again  and  again  wringing  victory  out  of 
the  very  grasp  of  the  enemy.  Thus, 
hour  after  hour,  he  fought,  until  night 
closed  over  the  scene — and  then,  by 
the  light  of  hlazing  bombs  and  burning 
houses,  and  flash  of  Austrian  batteries,  he 
continued  the  contest  with  the  despera- 
tion of  one  who  would  not  be  beat. 
When  an  advancing  column  recoiled  be- 
fore the  deadly  fire  to  which  it  was  ex- 
posed, he  would  rush  to  its  head,  and 
crying  "Forward I"  to  his  men,  with  his 
hat  on  the  point  of  his  sword  over  his 
head  for  a  banner,  carry  them  into  the 
very  jaws  of  death.  In  the  midst  of  one 
most  desperate  charge,  every  one  of  his 
guard  fell  around  him  dead  or  wounded, 
and  he  stood  all  alone  amid  the  storm 
that  wasted  so  fearfully  where  he  passed ; 
yet,  strange  to  say,  he  was  not  even 
wounded.  But  at  length,  after  the  most 
superhuman  efforts,  he  was  forced  from 
the  village  amid  the  victorious  shouts  of 
the  Austrians.  But  he  would  not  be 
driven  off,  and  returned  to  the  assault 
with  unbroken  courage,  and  succeeded 
in  wringing  some  of  the  houses  from  the 
victors,  which  he  retained  through  the 
night.  The  next  morning,  being  al- 
ways ready  to  fight  a  lost  battle  over 
again,  he  made  a  desperate  assault  on 
Aspern,  and  carried  it.  Again  he  stood 
in  the  churchyard  where  he  so  calmly 
commenced  the  battle ;  but  it  was  now 
literally  loaded  with  the  dead,  which  out- 
numbered those  above  whose  tombs  they. 
lay.  But  after  the  most  heroic  defence 
he  was  again  driven  out,  and  the  repulse 
of  Lannes'  column  on  the  centre,  soon 
after,  completed  the  disaster.  In  the  aw- 
ful ret.eat  of  the  French  army  across  the 
Danube  in  the  midst  of  the  battle,  Masse- 
na exhibited  his  unconquerable  tenacity 
of  will,  which  disputed  every  inch  of 
ground  as  if  his  life  were  there.  When 
the  victorious  Austrians  pressed  on  the 
retreating  army  crowded  on  the  banks 
of  the  Danube,  he  and  Lannes  alone  pre- 
vented an  utter  rout.  They  fought  side 
by  side  with  a  heroism  that  astonished 
even  Napoleon.  Lannes  fell,  but  this 
only  increased  Massena's  almost  superhu- 
man exertions  to  save  the  armj'.  Now 
on  horseback,  while  the  artillery  swept 
down  everything  around  him,  and  now 
on  foot  to  steady  the  shaking  ranks  or 
head  a  desperate  charge,  he  multiplied 


with  the  dangers  that  encompassed  him. 
He  acted  as  if  he  bore  a  charmed  life, 
and  rode  and  charged  through  the  tem- 
pest of  balls  with  a  daring  that  filled  the 
soldiers  with  astonishment,  and  animated 
them  with  tenfold  courage.  His  eye 
burned  like  fire,  and  his  countenance,  lit 
up  by  the  terrible  excitement  that 
mastered  him,  gave  him  the  most  heroic 
appearance  as  he  stormed  through  the 
battle.  No  wonder  that  Bonaparte,  as 
he  leaned  on  his  shoulder  afterwards,  ex- 
claimed, "  Behold  my  right  arm  !"  For 
his  heroic  courage  in  this  engagement  he 
received  the  title  of  "  Prince  of  Essling." 

Massena  was  with  Bonaparte  while  he 
lay  cooped  up  in  the  island  of  Lobau 
waiting  for  reinforcements,  so  that  he 
could  retrieve  his  heavy  losses.  Here 
again  he  was  the  victim  of  an  accident 
that  well  nigh  deprived  him  of  life. 
Though  he  had  moved  unharmed  amid  so 
many  conflicts,  and  bore  a  charmed  life 
when  death  was  abroad  on  the  battle-field 
mowing  down  men  by  thousands,  and 
exposed  his  person  with  a  recklessness 
that  seemed  downright  madness,  with 
perfect  impunity  ;  yet  here,  while  su- 
perintending some  works  on  the  Danube, 
his  horse  stumbling  he  fell  to  the  ground, 
and  was  so  injured  that  he  was  unable 
for  a  long  time  to  sit  on  horseback. 
There  seems  a  fatality  about  some  men. 
Massena  had  more  than  once  fallen  from 
his  dying  steed  in  the  headlong  fight,  and 
moved  in  front  of  his  column  into  a  per- 
fect storm  of  musketry  without  receiving 
a  scratch ;  and  yet  in  a  peaceful  hunt, 
where  there  was  no  apparent  danger,  he 
lost  an  eye,  and,  riding  leisurely  along 
the  shores  of  the  Danube,  was  well  nigh 
killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse.  But  this 
last  accident  did  not  keep  him  out  of 
battle.  He  was  too  important  a  leader  to 
be  missed  from  the  field.  Lannes  was 
gone,  and  to  lose  two  such  men  was 
like  losing  thirty  thousand  soldiers. 

At  the  terrible  fight  at  Wagram,  which 
took  place  soon  after,  he  went  inio  the  field 
at  the  head  of  his  corps  in  a  calash.  Being 
still  an  invalid,  one  of  the  surgeons  be- 
longing to  the  medical  staff  accompanied 
him,  as  he  did  insevera*!  other  battles.  It 
is  said,  that  Massena  was  exceedingly 
amused  by  the  agitation  of  the  timorous 
doctor  the  moment  the  carriage  came 
within  range  of  the  enemy's  batteries. 
He  would  start  at  every  explosion  of  the 
artillery,  and  then  address  some  careless 
remark  to  the  old  marshal,  as  much  as  to 
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say,  "  You  see  I  am  not  frightened  at  all;" 
and  then,  as  a  cannon  ball  went  whizzing 
by,  or  ploughed  up  the  ground  near  the 
wheels,  he  would  grow  pale,  and  turn  and 
twist  in  the  greatest  agitation,  asking  of 
the  probabilities  and  chances  of  being  hit. 
The  old  veteran  enjoyed  his  alarm  ex- 
ceedingly, and  would  laugh  and  joke  at 
his  fears  in  great  delight.  But  when  the 
storm  grew  thick,  and  the  battle  hot,  his 
face  would  take  its  stern  aspect,  and,  for- 
getful of  the  poor  doctor  by  his  side,  he 
.  would  drive  hither  and  thither  amid  the 
falling  ranks,  giving  his  orders  in  a  tone 
that  startled  this  son  of  Esculapius  almost 
as  much  as  the  explosion  of  cannon. 

On  the  second  day  of  the  fight  at 
Wagram,  Massena's  troops,  after  having 
carried  the  village  of  Aderklaa,  were  re- 
pulsed by  a  terrible  discharge  of  grape 
shot  and  musketry,  and  a  charge  of  Aus- 
trian cavalry,  followed  up  by  an  onset 
from  the  Archduke  Charles  himself  with 
his  grenadiers,  so  that  they  fell  back  in  con- 
fusion on  the  German  soldiers,  who  also 
breaking  and  fleeing  overturned  Massena 
in  his  carriage.  He  was  so  enraged  at 
the  panic  of  his  soldiers,  that  he  ordered 
the  dragoons  about  his  person  to  charge 
them  as  enemies.  But  it  seemed  impos- 
sible to  arrest  the  disorder.  Spreading 
every  moment,  this  part  of  the  field  ap- 
peared about  to  be  lost.  Massena,  unable 
to  mount  his  horse  or  head  his  columns, 
chafed  like  a  lion  in  the  toils.  Disdain- 
ing to  fly,  he  strove  with  his  wonted 
bravery  to  rally  his  fugitive  army.  It 
was  all  in  vain,  and  the  disabled  veteran 
was  left  almost  alone  in  his  chariot  in  the 
midst  of  the  plain.  Bonaparte,  in  the 
distance,  saw  the  distress  of  his  marshal, 
and  came  at  a  headlong  gallop  over  the 
field,  pressed  hard  after  by  his  brave 
cuirassiers  and  the  horse  artillery  of  the 
guard,  which  made  the  plain  smoke  and 
tremble  in  their  passage. 

Reining  up  his  steed  beside  Masse- 
na's carriage,  Bonaparte  dismounted  and 
springing  into  the  seat  beside  the  marshal 
began  to  discourse,  in  his  rapid  way,  of 
his  plans.  With  his  finger  pointing  now 
towards  the  steeples  of  Wagram,  and'now 
towards  the  tower  of  Neufriedel,  he  ex- 
plained in  a  few  seconds  the  grand  move- 
ment he  was  about  to  make.  Remount- 
ing his  milk-white  charger  he  restored 
order  by  his  presence  and  personal  ex- 
posure, so  that  the  designed  movements 
were  successfully  made.  Massena  com- 
manded the   advance    guard  after  this 


battle,  and  pursued  the  Archduke  to 
Znaym,  where  the  Austrians  made  a 
stand.  The  position  was  an  admirable  one 
for  defence,  and  there  was  evidently  to 
be  a  desperate  struggle  before  it  could  be 
carried.  But  Massena  advanced  boldly 
to  the  assault.  After  various  successes 
and  defeats  amid  the  most  dreadful  car- 
nage, enraged  at  the  obstinacy  of  the 
resistance  and  the  frequent  recoil  of  hig 
own  troops,  he  declared  his  resolu- 
tion, disabled  as  he  was,  to  mount  on 
horseback  and  charge  at  the  head  of  his 
columns  in  person.  His  staff" strove  in  vain 
to  prevent  him.  With  a  single  glance  at 
his  recoiling  columns,  he  leaped  from  his 
carriage  and  sprung  to  his  saddle.  His 
feet  had  scarcely  touched  the  earth,  before 
a  cannon  ball  crashed  through  the  centre 
of  the  vehicle,  tearing  it  into  frag- 
ments. If  he  had  remained  a  moment 
longer  he  would  have  been  killed  instan- 
taneously. Fate  seemed  to  have  a  pecu- 
liar watch  over  him  in  battle,  leaving  him 
quite  at  the  mercy  of  the  most  ordinary 
chance  when  out  of  it. 

In  1810,  this  "  favored  child  of  victory" 
was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
army  in  Portugal.  With  a  force  of  be- 
tween seventy  and  eighty  thousand  men, 
he  was  directed  to  drive  Wellington  outof 
the  kingdom.  The  French  army  was  su- 
perior in  numbers  to  that  of  the  English, 
which,  after  the  siege  and  fall  of  Ciudad 
Rodrigo,  commenced  a  retreat.  The 
charge  of  cruelty  and  dishonesty  against 
Massena  is  based  chiefly  on  his  conduct 
in  this  invasion  of  Portugal,  and  subse- 
quent retreat.  I  do  not  design  to  follow 
him  through  this  disastrous  campaign ; 
neither  shall  I  enter  here  into  a  defence 
or  palliation  of  his  conduct.  That  there 
are  grounds  for  this  accusation,  there  can 
be  no  doubt — the  palliations  of  his  con- 
duct are  to  be  found  in  his  position ;  still, 
there  can  be  no  excuse  for  his  breach  of 
faith  towards  the  inhabitants  of  Ciudad 
Rodrigo  and  Almeida. 

Probably,  Massena,  in  no  part  of  his 
military  career,  exhibited  the  qualities  of 
a  great  commander  so  strikingly  as  in 
this  campaign.  Like  the  headlong  ava- 
lanche in  a  charge — firm  as  a  rock  in  the 
hour  of  disaster — possessed  with  a  power 
of  endurance  seldom  equaled  by  any 
man — he  here  demonstrated  also  his  great 
abilities  when  left  alone  to  plan  and  exe- 
cute a  protracted  war. 

It  would  be  uninteresting  to  go  over 
the  details  of  this  memorable  pursuit  and 
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retreat.     From  the  first  of  June  to  the 
middJe  of  October,  he  chased  Wellington 
through  Portugal,  and  for  four  months 
and  a  half  crowded  the  ablest  general  in 
Europe  backwards  until  he  came  to  the 
lines  of  the  Torres  Vedras.    The  English 
had  been  engaged  on  these  lines  for  a  year, 
and  they  now  rose  before  Massena,  an 
impregnable  barrier  from  which  the  tide 
of    success  must  at  last  recoil.      This 
monument  of  human  skill  and  enterprise 
consisted  of  three  lines  of  intrenchments 
— one    within     another — extending    for 
nearly  thirty  miles.     On  these  lines  were 
a  hundred  and  fifty  redoubts  and  six  hun- 
dred mounted  cannon.     This  impregnable 
defence  received  Wellington  and  his  ex- 
hausted army  into  its  bosom,  and  Massena 
saw  his  foe  retire  from  his  grasp,  and  take 
up  his  position  where  his  utmost  exertions 
to  dislodge  him  must  prove  abortive.    To 
add  to  the  security  of  Wellington,  he 
here  received  reinforcements  that  swelled 
his  army  to  a  hundred  and  thirty  thou- 
sand men,  or  more  than  double  that  of 
the    French   Marshal.      To   march    his 
weary   and    diminished  army   on   these 
stupendous    fortifications,    defended     by 
such  a  host,  Massena  saw  would  be  utter 
madness.      His   experienced    eye   could 
sometimes  see  the  way  to  success  through 
the   most  overwhelming    obstacles,  but 
here  there  was  none.     Besides  the  de- 
fences which  here  protected  Wellington, 
there  were  twenty  British  ships  of  the 
line,  and    a    hundred  transports   ready 
to  receive  the  army  if  forced  to  retire. 
Unwilling  to  retreat,  Massena  sat  down 
before  the  Torres  Vedras,  hoping  first  to 
draw  Wellington  forth  with  his  superior 
force  to  a  pitched  battle  in  the  open  field. 
But  the  British  commander  was  too  wary 
to  do  this,  and  chose  rather  to  provoke 
an  assault  on  his  intrenchments,  or  starve 
his  enemy  into  a  retreat.     Massena  sent 
oflF  to  the  emperor  for  instructions,  and 
then  began  to  look  about  for  means  to 
provision  his  army.     For  a  month  the 
scenes  of  Genoa  were  acted  over  again. 
The  army  was  reduced  to  starvation,  but 
still  Massena,  with  his  wonted  tenacity, 
refused  to  retreat.    Wellington,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  position  of  the  French  army 
at  this  time,  declared  that  Massena  pro- 
visioned  his   60,000    men   and    20,000 
horses  for  two  months  where  he  could 
not  have  maintained  a  single  division  of 
English  soldiers.     But  at  length,  driven 
to  the  last  extremity,  and  seeing  that  he 
must  either  commence  a  retreat  at  once. 


or  his  famine-stricken  army  would  he  too 
weak  to  march,  he  broke  up  his  position, 
and  began  slowly  to  retrace  his  victo- 
rious steps.  Arranging  his  arm.y  into  a 
compact  mass,  he  covered  it  with  a  rear- 
guard under  the  command  of  Ney,  and, 
without  confusion  or  disorder,  delibe- 
rately retired  from  the  Torres  Vedras. 
Wellington  immediately  commenced  the 
pursuit,  and  hovered  like  a  destroying 
angel  over  his  flight.  But  it  was  here 
that  the  extraordinary  abilities  of  Mas- 
sena shone  forth  in  their  greatest  splen- 
dor. Not  at  Aspern,  where  he  fought 
with  a  heroism  that  made  him  a  host  in 
himself,  nor  at  Wagram,  nor  at  Znaym, 
did  he  display  such  qualities  as  a  great 
military  leader  as  in  this  retreat.  It  will 
ever  stand  as  a  model  in  military  history. 
He  showed  no  haste  or  perturbation 
in  his  movements,  but  retired  in  such 
order  and  with  such  skill,  that  Welling- 
ton found  it  impossible  to  assail  him  with 
success.  Taking  advantage  of  every 
position  offered  by  the  country,  the 
French  Marshal  would  make  a  stand  till 
the  main  body  of  the  army  and  the  mili- 
tary wagons  passed  on 

Thus  for  more  than  four  months  in  the 
dead  of  winter — from  the  middle  of  No- 
vember to  the  first  of  May^ — did  Massena 
slowly  retreat  towards  the  frontier  of 
Portugal.  At  Almeida  he  made  a  stand, 
and  the  two  armies  prepared  for  battle. 
Wellington  was  posted  along  the  heights 
opposite  the  town.  Massena  commenced 
the  assault,  and  fell  with  such  vehemence 
on  the  British  that  they  were  driven  from 
their  position  in  the  village  of  Fuentes 
d'Onoro.  A  counter-charge  by  the  Eng- 
lish retrieved  a  part  of  the  village,  and 
night  closed  the  conflict.  Early  next 
morning  Massena  again  commenced  the 
attack,  and  in  a  short  time  the  battle  be- 
came general.  So  severely  was  Welling- 
ton handled,  that  he  was  compelled  to 
abandon  his  position  and  take  up  another 
on  a  row  of  heights  in  rear  of  the  first. 
In  his  retreat  he  was  compelled  to  cross 
a  plateau  four  miles  in  oreadtli  which 
was  perfectly  curtained  in  with  French 
cavalry.  Making  his  left  wing  a  pivot, 
he  swung  his  entire  right  in  admirable 
order  across  the  plateau  to  the  heights  he 
wished  to  occupy.  None  but  English 
infantry  could  have  performed  this  peril- 
ous movement.  Formed  into  squares, 
they  moved  steadily  forward  while  the 
artillery  of  Ney  was  thundering  in  their 
rear,  and  his  strong  columns  rolled  like  a 
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resistless  torrent  against  them.  Those 
brave  squares  would  at  times  be  lost  to 
view  in  the  cloud  of  the  enemy  that  en- 
veloped them,  and  then  emerge  from  the 
disorder  and  smoke  of  battle  without  a 
square  broken,  steadily  executing  the  re- 
quired movement  on  which  the  contest, 
hung.  Had  they  given  way,  Wellington 
would  have  been  lost.  The  English  in- 
fantry, as  heavy  troops,  are  the  best  in 
the  world,  and  the  English  commander 
knew  he  could  trust  Ihem. 

It  was  during  this  day  that  three  regi- 
ments of  English  soldieuy  met  the  Impe- 
rial Guard  in  full  shock,  and  both  dis- 
daining to  yield,  for  the  first  time  during 
the  war  bayonets  crossed,  and  the  forest 
of  steel  of  those  two  formidable  masses 
of  infantry  lay  leveled  against  each  others' 
bosoms.  The  onset  was  made  by  the 
British,  and  so  terrible  was  the  shock 
that  man}'  of  the  steadfast  Guard  were 
lifted  from  the  ground,  and  sent  as  if 
hurled  from  a  catapult  through  the  air. 
The  clatter  of  the  crossing  steel  and  the 
intermingling  in  such  wild  conflict  of  two 
such  bodies  of  men,  is  described  as  being 
terrible  in  the  extreme. 

At  night  the  English  were  forced  back 
from  all  their  positions;  but  the  new 
stand  Wellington  had  made  was  too  for- 
midable to  be  assailed,  and  after  remaining 
three  days  before  it  Massena  again  com- 
menced his  retreat.  This  ended  the  pur- 
suit, and  Massena  fell  back  to  Salamanca, 
having  lost  since  his  invasion  of  Portugal 
more  than  a  third  of  his  army. 

The  cruelties  practiced  during  this  re- 


treat have  given  rise  to  severe  accusa- 
tions on  the  part  of  the  British.  But  it 
remains  to  be  shown,  before  they  can  be 
made  good,  that  these  were  not  necessa- 
ry in  order  to  harrass  the  enemy.  All 
war  is  cruel ;  and  the  desolation  and  bar- 
renness that  followed  in  the  track  of  the 
French  army,  wasting  the  inhabitants 
with  famine,  were  a  powerful  check  on 
Wellington  in  his  pursuit.  The  sympa- 
thy of  the  inhabitants  with  the  English 
doubtless  made  Massena  less  careful  of 
their  wants  and  sufferings  ;  but  his  bar- 
barity has  been  greatly  exaggerated  by 
Walter  Scott,  and  other  English  histori- 
ans. The  track  of  a  retreating  and  starv- 
ing army  must  always  be  covered  with 
woe  ;  and  one  might  as  well  complain  of 
the  cruelty  of  a  besieging  army,  because 
the  innocent  women  and  children  of  the 
invested  town  die  by  thousands  with 
hunger. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  Massena 
during  the  Russian  campaign,  and  the 
three  hundred  days  that  preceded  the  cam- 
paign of  Waterloo. 

In  1816  the  old  marshal  wag  accused 
in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  of  plotting  a 
conspiracy  to  bring  back  Napoleon.  He 
indignantly  and  successfully  repelled  the 
charge,  but  the  blow  it  gave  his  feelings 
hastened,  it  is  thought,  his  death ;  and  he 
died  the  next  year  at  the  age  of  fifty-nine. 

Massena  had  two  sons  and  one  daugh- 
ter. The  daughter  married  his  favorite 
aid-de-camp.  Count  Reille.  The  eldest 
son  having  died,  the  second  succeeded  to 
the  father's  estates  and  titles. 
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THE    SALEM    WITCHCRAFT. 


It  is  interesting  to  trace  the  progress  of 
the  British  mind  from  one  superstition  to 
another,  until  it  was  fully  prepared  to  em- 
brace the  belief  that  the  arch-enemy  of 
man  not  only  could,  but  actually  did,  make 
his  appearace  in  the  human  shape,  and  im- 
part to  the  wretch  who  had  entered  into 
an  agreement  with  him  power  to  do 
many  supernatural  things  in  consideration 
of  his  soul.  We  find  the  word  "  witch" 
in  the  sacred  writings  in  several  places; 
but  it  is  always  mentioned  in  connection 
with  sorcery,  false-  prophesying  and  con- 
juration, or  used  by  way  of  substitution 
for  one  or  all  of  those  terms.  The  Eng- 
lish and  Scotch  mind  seems  always  to 
have  been  exposed  to  a  belief  in  a  great 
variety  of  spirits.  It  is  both  pleasant  and 
instructive  to  see  how  these  creations  of 
superstitious  fear  and  versatile  imagina- 
tion have  gradually  lost  their  distinct 
personalities,  and  blended  with  each 
other  new  shapes,  like  geological  changes 
repeatedly  wrought  upon  the  same  atoms 
of  matter.  If  you  look  back  to  the  time 
so  delightfully  delineated  by  Spenser  in 
his  Faerie  Queen,  you  find  merry  Eng- 
land haunted  in  all  her  dells  with  Fays 
and  Fairies,  dancing  on  the  green  sward 
in  graceful  circlets,  taking  care  of  the  in- 
tere.sts  of  the  cleanly  housewife,  or  in- 
flicting the  most  vexatious  injuries  upon 
those  who  were  negligent ;  causing  many 
a  lady  to  pine  for  the  love  of  a  knight, 
while  the  same  knight  was  threading  the 
mazes  of  some  interminable  forest,  him- 
self almost  dying  of  grief  from  having 
mistaken  the  sentiments  of  the  lady.  We 
have  also  the  gnomes,  a  people  living 
under  ground,  and  the  dwarfs,  a  pigmy 
people,  whimsical,  and  more  generally 
mahcious.  Then  come  the  grim,  ghostly 
apparitions  of  the  dead,  "  visiting  the 
glimpses  of  the  moon,  making  night  hid- 
eous." All  these  creations  of  the  ima- 
gination, becoming  at  length  masters  of  the 
national  mind,  and  associated  with  cer- 
tain textsof  Scripture  not  well  understood, 
gave  birth  to  that  monster  scourge  of  the 
nations,  who,  under  the  name  of  "  witch 
or  wizard,"  held  dark  and  damnable  com- 
munion with  the  powers  of  evil.  This 
superstition  our  New  England  ancestors 
inherited.  We  do  not  intend  to  blame  or 
exculpate  the  early   settlers  for    doing 


what  we  should  have  probably  all  of  us 
approved  had  we  been  of  their  number, 
but  we  propose  to  make  a  brief  historical 
recital  of  one  of  the  most  sudden  and  aw- 
ful tragedies  that  was  ever  acted  over  in 
the  presence  of  an  excited  multitude,  who 
were  as  unfit  at  the  time  of  distinguish- 
ing between  the  natural  and  the  supernat- 
ural, or  of  weighing  human  testimony,  as 
the  tenants  of  a  madhouse.  Every  child 
has  heard  of  the  Salem  witchcraft,  but 
the  story  has,  from  a  variety  of  motives, 
been  told  so  variously  that  many  people 
grow  up  to  adult  years  without  forming 
any  correct  idea  of  the  moral  and  philo- 
sophical causes  that  have  made  it  part  of 
our  history. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1691,  Mr. 
Paris,  pastor  of  the  church  in  Salem  vil- 
lage, discovered  the  most  unusual  symp- 
toms of  illness  in  his  daughter,  a  girl  of 
nine  years  old,  and  in  his  niece  of  eleven, 
who  then  resided  at  his  house.  Physi- 
cians were  called  in,  but  were  not  able, 
after  the  most  careful  examination  of  the 
patients,  to  give  the  disease  a  name, 
much  less  to  stay  its  ravages.  At  last 
one  of  them,  possibly  from  professional 
vanity,  mistook,  or  affected  to  mistake, 
the  disease  for  the  work  of  Satan — a  very 
commodious  way,  in  those  days,  of  turn- 
ing one's  ignorance  to  a  good  account. 
They  were  said  to  be  under  an  evil  hand 
— they  were  "  bewitched."  Mr.  Paris  had 
also  in  his  family  an  Indian  and  his  wife, 
who,  suffering  from  the  common  alarm, 
had  recourse  to  a  spell,  in  order,  as  they 
said,  to  find  out  the  witch.  But  this  at- 
tempt did  nothing  more  than  to  attract 
the  notice  of  the  afflicted,  who,  in  the 
phrase  of  the  time,  "  cried  out  upon 
them,"  as  being  murderers — the  witches 
whom  they  pretended  to  seek.  They 
charged  the  accused  with  making  the 
most  malicious  and  fiendlikeattacks  upon 
their  persons  ;  that  they  pinched,  pricked 
and  tormented  them  ;  and  that  they  came 
and  went  at  will,  visible  only  to  these 
unhappy  girls,  although  many  others 
were  present  with  eye-balls  dilated  to 
behold  them.  The  public  mind  was  by 
this  time  in  a  high  state  of  ferment;  the 
neighbors  were  called  in,  judicious  friends 
were  consulted,  and,  as  a  final  resort,  the 
clergy  of  that  vicinity  were  sent  for. 
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The  result  of  all  this  consultation  was 
only  to  confirm  the  first  opinion. 

Shortly  after,  a  public  meeting  of  ex- 
amination was  held  in  the  village.     Then 
followed  days  of  humiliation  and  public 
prayers,  both  in  Salem  and  the  neighbor- 
ing  congregations.     Following   directly 
upon  this  was  a  general  fast  appointed 
throughout    the    colony,  "  to   seek  the 
Lord,"  (we  quote  th«  language  of  Cotton 
Mather,)  "  that  he  would  rebuke  Satan, 
and  be  a  light  unto  his  people  in  the  day 
of  darkness."  Other  children,  finding  how 
well  their  little  playmates  had  succeeded, 
and  into  what  a  delightful  notoriety  they 
had  brought  themselves,  now  came  for- 
ward to  sustain  the  charge.     They  con- 
firmed whatever  had  been  previously  al- 
leged, and  implicated  several  other  per- 
sons in  the  accusation,  besides  making 
some  very  important  amendments  to  the 
first  edition   of    the    story.     At  length 
Tituba,  the  Indian  woman,  from  a  credu- 
lous superstition  to   M'hich  the  religion 
of  her  tribe  had  predisposed  her,  or  more 
probably  from  a  desire  to  free  herself  of 
the    oft-repeated   accusation,    confessed 
that  she  was  a  witch ;  that  she  had  aided 
two   others  in  tormenting  the  afflicted  ; 
and  that  with  sundry  others  whose  names 
she  did  not  know,  she  had   held  witch 
meetings,  at  which  things  alike  unlawful 
and  unnatural   were   done  in  the  open 
fields,  under  cover  of  night.     On  this 
confession  Tituba  was,  with  her  com- 
panions, committed  to  jail.    While  there, 
she  not  only  repeated  this  confession,  but 
also  declared  that  she  was   herself  tor- 
mented by  the  spectres  of  those  whom  she 
had  involved  in  the  crime.     Marks  and 
moles  were  also  found  upon  her  person, 
supposed  to  be  marks  where  the  devil 
had  wounded  her.     Others,  intimidated 
by  threats,  or  lured  by  the  hope  of  being 
again    suffered    to    go    at   large,    were 
thus  induced  to  confess.     These  confes- 
sions amounted  to  fifty  in  number.     In- 
creas*  Mather  was  then  agent  for  the 
Colony,  under  King  William  ;  and  at  his 
appointment  a  special   commission  was 
given  to  some  of  the  ablest  jurists  of  the 
Colony,  who  were  thereby  constituted 
a  court,  to  try  all  persons  who  were  or 
should  be  accused  of  this  horrible  crime. 
Lieut.  Governor  Stoughton  was  appointed 
chief  justice.     On  the  2d  of  June,  1692, 
they  met  at  the  court-house  in  Salem,  by 
special  appointment,  tried  and  executed 
one  woman,  and  then  adjourned.     The 
court  again  convened  on  the  30th  of  the 
same  month ;  and  as  the  result  of  this 


session,  five  more  ancient  women  were 
hanged  on  the  19th  of  July  following. 
August  5th,  the  court  again  set,  and  con- 
victed four  men  and  one  woman, who  were 
hanged  on  the  19th  of  the  same  month. 
Five  men  and  six  women  were  executed 
on  the  22d  September  following.  Eight 
men  were  condemned  w^o  were  not  ex- 
ecuted, for  reasons  whi?h  by  and  by  will 
be  explained. 

There  were  three  successive  special 
courts,  with  a  jurisdiction  confined  solely 
to  capital  cases,  held  at  one  town  in  the 
little  space  of  two  months,  pouring  out 
human  blood  like  water,  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  English  law,  with  the  aid  of 
a  jury,  with  the  warrant,  and,  let  us  add, 
conscientious  approval,  of  their  fellow  citi- 
zens. And  what  were  the  proofs  upon 
which  they  were  thus  ushered  from  a 
tribunal  of  fallible  mortals  into  the 
presence  of  the  Judge  of  all  the 
earth  ?  Were  they  legitimate  proofs  ? 
Far  from  it.  By  the  laws  of  England 
applicable  to  other  cases,  every  accused 
person  may,  if  he  can,  prove  that  he  could 
not  possibly  have  committed  the  crime 
alleged  against  him,  by  proving  what  is 
called  an  alibi — that  is,  by  introducing 
satisfactory  evidence  to  show  that  he 
was  personally  absent  from  the  place 
mentioned  in  the  indictment,  at  the  time 
when  the  crime  is  alleged  to  have  been 
committed  ;  and  the  jury,  upon  such  facts, 
will  find  him  "  not  guilty."  But  how 
different  the  rules  of  law  applicable  to 
the  crime  of  witchcraft !  Imagine  your- 
self arraigned  before  Lieut.  Governor 
Stoughton  and  his  fellow  justices.  You 
are  put  to  plead.  The  accusers  appear. 
They  are  children  scarcely  old  enough  to 
know  the  obligations  of  an  oath.  They 
hold  up  their  small  right  hands  in  pre- 
sence of  God  and  men,  and  swear  that 
what  they  are  about  to  say  shall  be 
nothing  but  the  truth.  They  then  pro- 
ceed to  tell  the  jury  how  you  have  stuck 
pins  into  their  bodies,  pinched  their  flesh 
until  it  was  black  and  blue,  and  fastened 
a  rope  around  their  necks  for  the  purpose 
of  destroying  them.  It  is  in  vain  that 
you  offer  to  prove  yourself  absent  when 
the  supposed  injuries  were  done ;  the 
merciless  little  accusers  asseverate  that 
if  not  present  bodily,  you  was  there  by 
your  agent,  that  is,  by  your  spectre,  or 
imp ;  and  as  you  cannot  deny  what  others 
saw,  you  are  perhaps  half  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  Satan  has  taken  your  shape, 
and  clothed  it,  for  his  own  purposes,  with 
his  own  attributes.     But  if  you  are  like- 
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ly  to  escape  from  this  species  of  testi- 
mony, you  are  confronted  by  one  still 
more  appalling.  There  rises  up  to  con- 
demn you  a  haggard,  toothless  beldame, 
and  fixes  upon  you  the  fiendish  eye  of 
malice  and  revenge.  She  is  a  confessor. 
You  recognize  in  her  a  personal  enemy. 
She  accuses  yoi),^f  being  a  laborer  with 
her,  in  the  incarnations  and  spells  of  the 
arch-destroyer  of  mankind.  She  de- 
scribes the  place  where  she  met  you  on 
the  common,  at  the  hour  of  midnight. 
Every  circumstance  is  minutely  detailed 
of  the  entrance  of  each  one  of  the  ghostly 
company,  and  the  conduct  of  this  strange 
medley  of  mortals  and  fiends.  The  devil 
himself  is  present  to  preside  over  the 
meeting.  After  proper  obeisance  made 
to  him,  he  produces  his  immense  black 
book,  in  which  are  recorded  the  names 
of  those  who  are  members  of  his  infernal 
church. 

The  blaspheming  imitator  of  the  rites  of 
the  church  militant  opens  the  book,  and 
calls  you  by  name  to  step  forward  and 
sign.     You  make   a  slight    incision   in 
your  right  arm  with  a  knife,  or  other 
small  instrument,  and,  with  the  life-cur- 
rent warm  from  your  heart,  you  forswear 
all  allegiance  to    the  Author  of  your 
being,  and  for  the  consideration  of  a  tem- 
porary power,  seal  in    blood  your  irre- 
vocable doom.    Perhaps  you  are  old,  and 
burdened  with  the  weight  of  fourscore 
winters — so   much  the  worse   for  you. 
If  you  lean  against  the  bar  in  front  of 
which  you  have  pleaded,  half  a  dozen 
witnesses  cry  out  in  one  breath  that  the 
whole  weight  of  your  body  js  pressing 
upon  their   ribs.     Move  your  foot,  and 
suddenly  they  swear  that  they  are  trodden 
upon.  Frown  on  them  with  a  brow  of  in- 
dignant, insulted  innocence,  and  they  set 
up  a  wild  scream  at  sight  of  the  spectre  that 
glares  in  your  eye.     Supplicate  the  mercy 
of  the  court,  and  in  spite  of  the  staff  of  the 
sheriff  the  crowd  will  hiss  at  you.     Call 
God  to  witness  that  you   are  guiltless, 
you  are  rebuked  on  the  instant  as  a  blas- 
phemer of  His  name.     Turn  where  you 
will,  that  superstitious  credulity  which 
has  made  even  wise  men  mad,  has   no 
sympathy  for  you.     You  are  a  victim. 
Perchance,  by  this  time,  you  have  begun 
to  think  that  without  your    privity  the 
devil  has  actually  assumed  your  shape  ; 
and  when  the  magistrate  asks  you,  "  Is 
not  that  your  master .'  how  comes  your 
appearance  to  hurt  these  ?"  you  can  only 
answer,  as   poor    Susannah  Martin  did, 
"  How  do  I  know .'     He  that  appeared 


in  the  shape  of  Samuel,  a  glorified  saint, 
may   appear   in    any  other  shape  !"    A 
single  instance  which  I  will  relate,  shows 
the  full  extent  of  this  dreadful  epidemic. 
Rebecca  Nurse,  an  unfortunate  old  wo- 
man, was  arraigned  for  this  crime;  but 
the  jury  did  not  think  the  evidence  suf- 
ficient to  commit  her,  and  brought  in  a 
verdict  of  "  Not  Guilty."     As  soon  as  the 
foreman  pronounced  the  verdict,  the  ma- 
lignant accusers  uttered  a  wild  outcry  in 
open  court.     The  people  present  shouted 
their  disapprobation;  and  the  intimidated 
judges  yielded  to  the  popular  voice.     One 
of  them  reprimanded  the  jury  in  terms  of 
the  most  indecent  violence.    Even  Chief 
Justice  Stoughton  so  far  stooped  from  the 
dignity  of  his  office,  as  to  tell  them  that 
they  had  left  unnoticed   an  important 
part  of  the  testimony.     In  the  progress  of 
the  trial,  Goodwife  Hobbs,  who  had  con- 
fessed that  she  was  herself  guilty,  was 
led  forward  as  a  witness.     As  she  came 
into   the    court    room,   Rebecca  turned 
around    and    exclaimed    with   surprise, 
"  What,  do  you  bring  her  ?     She  is  one 
of  us !"     After  some  comments  upon  thig 
part   of  the  evidence  by  the  judge,  the 
jury  again  retired,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
returned  a  verdict  of  "  Guilty."     Soon 
after  conviction,   she  sent  to  the  judges 
the  following  epistle  :  "  These  presents 
do  humbly  show  to  the  honored  Court 
and  Jury,  that  f,  being  informed  that  the 
jury  brought  me  in  guilty,  upon  my  say- 
ing that  Goodwife  Hobbs  and  her  daugh- 
ter were  of  our  company;  but  I  intended 
no  otherways  than  as  they  were  prisoners 
with  us,  and  therefore  did  then,  and  yet 
do,  judge  them  not  legal  evidence  against 
their  fellow  prisoners.  And  I,  being  some- 
thing hard  of  hearing,  andfuU  of  grief,  none 
informing  me  how  the  court  took  up  my 
words,  and   thus  had  no  opportunity  to 
declare  what    I    intended,   when  I   said 
they    were  of  our  company.      Signed, 
Rebecca  Nurse."     But  this  explanation 
availed  her  nothing.     She  was  executed 
shortly  after  her  conviction,     Before  exe- 
cution, she  was  excommunicated  fvom  the 
church.     There    is    a    provision  in  the 
English  law,  that  where  an  accused  re- 
fuses to  plead,  he  shall  be  laid  upon  his 
back,  on  the  floor  of  his  cell,  and  sustain 
a  heavy  weight  upon  his  chest,  until  he 
will  consent  to  plead.     This  harsh  tor- 
ture is  applied  to  his  body,  if  he  remains 
obstinate,  until  the  victim  (lies.  Giles  Cory,  . 
then  eighty  years  of  age,  an  exemplary 
Christian,  was  in  obedience  to  this  rule 
pressed  to  death.     The  trial  of  Mrs.  Mary 
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Easty  is  a  painfully  interesting  example 
of  the  madness  of  superstition,  when 
once  it  has  pervaded  the  masses.  She 
was  of  a  good  family,  and  possessed  of  a 
gentle,  amiable  spirit,  united  to  a  firmness 
that  would  allow  her  to  sacrifice  anything 
sooner  than  integrity  of  conscience.  She 
was  comparatively  young,  and  of  a  pleas- 
ant personal  appearnce.  She  also  had  a 
husband  and  children,  who  seem  to  have 
entertained  for  her  every  sentiment  of  do- 
mestic and  filial  affection.  After  her  con- 
viction, she  wrote  a  letter  to  the  judges, 
of  which  the  following  are  brief  extracts  : 
"  I  question  not,  but  your  Honors  do  to 
the  utmost  of  your  powers,  in  the  dis- 
covery and  detecting  of  witchcraft,  and 
would  not  be  guilty  of  innocent  blood 
for  the  world.  But  by  mine  own  inno- 
cency  1  know  you  are  in  the  wrong  way." 
Again  she  says,  "I petition  to  your  Hon- 
ors, not  for  mine  own  sake,  for  I  know  I 
must  die,  for  my  appointed  time  is  set ; 
but  the  Lord  he  knows,  I  do  it  that  if  it 
be  possible,  no  more  innocent  blood  be 
shed,  which  undoubtedly  cannot  be  avoid- 
ed in  the  way  and  course  you  go  in." 

What  a  beautiful  example  of  the  great 
law  of  Christian  forgiveness,  yet  what  an 
awful,  unanswerable  rebuke !  What  a 
calm,  intellectual  atmosphere  she  breathes, 
as  free  from  the  violence  of  passion  as  it 
is  remote  from  the  suUenness  of  despair. 
While  inured  to  the  common  belief  in 
witches  and  witchcraft,  yet  strong  in  the 
cousciousnessofaguiltless  heart,  she  turns 
her  eye  upwards,  to  forget,  in  the  contem- 
plation of  higher  attributes,  the  bewilder- 
ing cry  of  her  accusers.  Then  comes  the 
parting  scene  between  the  matron  and 
her  husband,  and  her  children.  The  same 
dignity  pervades  her  conduct  at  the  scaf- 
fold. She  dies,  as  if  she  were  a  lovely 
embodiment  of  the  charities  of  the  New 
Testament. 

When  the  delusion  raged  at  its  in- 
tensest  heat,  every  rule  of  law  appli- 
cable .to  the  admission  of  evidence  was 
dashed  aside  by  the  triers,  as  in  contempt. 
Even  Justice,  who  is  supposed  to  preside 
over  the  deliberations  of  courts,  seemed 
suddenly  to  be  hurled  from  her  seat,  by 
an  unseen,  malignant  hand.  Sometimes 
little  children,  not  more  than  five  years 
old,  were  arrested  and  imprisoned,  until 
they  confessed  themselves  guilty,  and 
charged  their  fathers  and  mothers  of  par- 
ticipating in  the  crime.  These  confessions, 
thus  extorted,  were  used  on  the  trials  as 
good  legal  evidence  upon  which  to  con- 
vict and  hang  the  parents.   Thus  the  little 


unfortunates  were  not  only  deprived  of 
their  natural  guardians,  but  were  forced 
to  become  parricides.  There  is  more  than 
one  instance  of  this  sort  on  record.  We 
have  seen  that  the  accusations  were  at 
first  directed  to  people  in  very  humble  life, 
more  geneally  of  infirm  health  and  decli- 
ning years.  A  miserable  old  woman,  too 
poor  to  have  the  common  comforts  of  life  at 
her  command,  fretful  perhaps,  and  turbu- 
lent, on  account  of  the  squalid  desolation 
of  her  house,  negligent  in  attire,  with 
tangled  uncombed  hair,  attenuated  almost 
to  a  skeleton,  hooted  at  by  boys  in  the 
street,  driven  away  from  the  door  of  com- 
petence with  untender  words,  perhaps 
with  menacing  gestures,  becomes  at  last, 
as  is  most  natural,  a  railer  against  the  very 
form  of  human  nature,  and  thus  suffers 
herself  to  live  a  common  enemy  of  man- 
kind. As  good  occasion  offers,  she  whis- 
pers in  the  ear  of  a  confidant  (for  even 
want  and  sorrow  have  a  confidant)  her 
belief  that  certain  neighbors  of  hers  will 
one  day  be  humbled — that  they  may  even 
have  to  make  companionship  with  her- 
self. This  confidant  proves  a  betrayer. 
The  indignation  of  several  of  the  most 
influential  men  and  women  in  the  parish 
is  thus  called  down  upon  her  head. 
At  last  the  horrid  issue  is  joined  :  she 
curses  them,  and  they  stamp  on  her  wrin- 
kled forehead  the  brand  of"  witch."  She 
is  tried  and  hung.  This  emboldens  the 
accuse)  s,  while  it  strikes  terror  into  the 
heart  of  the  multitude.  Then  the  fires  of 
persecution  are  kindled.  Now,  perhaps, 
in  the  neighborhood  there  is  to  be  found 
some  unhappy  victim  of  insanity.  Her 
heart,  once  alive  to  every  generous,  hu- 
mane feeling,  has  fallen  a  prey  to  brood- 
ing melancholy,  or  hereditary  nervous 
disease.  The  world  is  no  longer  to  her 
what  it  once  was,  a  mirror  reflecting  the 
portraits  of  bright  thoughts,  and  delight- 
ful memories,  but  a  bleak,  blank  wil- 
derness of  woe.  Now  she  raves,  and 
now  again,  in  a  moody  fit  of  fantasy,  she 
steals  avv'ay  at  evening,  to  some  secluded 
spot.  Suspicion  takes  the  alarm.  The 
wretched  woman  grows  wild.  The  char- 
ges made  against  her  take  possession  of 
her  imagination.  She  covets  supernatural 
power.  The  voice  of  madness  seems  the 
voice  of  Satan.  She  believes,  she  con- 
fesses ;  and  the  popular  frenzy  has  now 
gained  its  second  stage  of  elevation.  It 
now  a.ssails  the  first  ranks  of  society. 
The  security  of  the  hearth  is  invaded ; 
the  tenure  of  human  life  becomes  solely 
dependent  on  the  capricious  forbearance 
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of  a  mob ;  the  whole  framework  of  hu- 
man government  begins  to  totter  to  its 
fall.  Then  comes  the  revulsion.  The 
instinct  of  self-preservation  comes  to  the 
rescue,  and  the  hand  of  the  destroyer 
ceases  from  its  work.  Such  was  the 
case  in  the  present  instance.  Mrs.  Hall, 
wife  of  the  minister  of  the  first  church  in 
Beverly,  was  at  length  "  cried  out  upon." 
She  was  a  lady  of  high  mental  cultivation, 
and  had  won  so  spotless  a  reputation  for 
the  practice  of  every  Christian  virtue  as 
to  be  inaccessible  to  attack.  The  public 
were  satisfied  that  her  accusers  had  per- 
jured themselves  ;  and,  as  if  by  the  snap- 
ping of  a  wand,  the  desolating  spell  was 
broken.  Walking  spectres,  imps  in  the 
shape  of  cats,  spiders  and  crows,  the  fas- 
cinating charm  of  the  evil  eye,  the  sound 
of  flitting  wings  by  the  bedside,  the 
shapes  that  darkened  the  mazes  of  the 
diabolical  dance  at  night  on  the  public 
common,  fled  from  the  affrighted  imagina- 
tion of  the  people,  in  a  moment ; 

"  And  clouds  and  envious  darkness  hide 
Those  forms  not  doubtfully  descried, 

Their  transient  mission  o'er. 
Oh,  say,  to  what  blind  regions  flee 
Those  shapes  of  awful  fantasy — 

To  what  untrodden  shore  ?" 

Let  us  now  inquire,  who  were  the 
agents  in  the  work .'  We  have  already  said 
that  the  first  intimation  of  it  came  from  a 
physician.  It  has  further  appeared  in 
this  brief  sketch,  that  the  civil  authority 
helped  to  hurry  forward  the  excitement 
by  departing  from  the  allotted  forms  of 
trial,  in  a  manner  highly  indecorous;  by 
severe  cross-examinations  ;  by  imposing 
upon  the  credulity  of  the  jury  ;  by  doing 
violence  to  the  simplest  rules  of  evidence. 
William  III.  was  then  the  reigning  mon- 
arch, and  Somers  was  at  the  head  of  af- 
fairs. Perhaps  we  need  not  say  that  the 
disposition  of  William  towards  the  colo- 
ny of  Massachusetts  was  far  from  favor- 
able. He  took  away  the  old  charter,  un- 
der which  the  governor  was  appointed 
annually,  and  had  been  only  one  among 
many  magistrates,  and  substituted  a  char- 
ter by  the  provisions  of  which  that  offi- 
cer held  his  term  during  the  King's  pleas- 
ure, and  could  adjourn,  or  even  dissolve, 
the  legislature  at  his  will.  The  new 
charter  went  into  effect  in  the  year  1691. 
Increase  Mather  was  selected  to  make 
the  first  nominations,  and  he  nominated 
Sir  William  Phipps.  Perhaps  Cotton 
Mather,  the  son  of  the  agent,  procured  the 
appointment  of  Wm.  Stoughton  to  the 


place  of  Deputy  Governor.     Mr.  Ban- 
croft, who  is  more  ready  to  cry  "  priest- 
craft "  than  he  is  solicitous  to  find  out 
the  facts  as  they  actually  existed,  thinks 
he  has  found  the  darkest  meaning  in  a 
certain  passage  of  Cotton  Mather,  that 
seems  to  common  observation  to  be  per- 
fectly  harmless.     The  passage  is  this  : 
"  The  time  for  favor  is  come,  yea,  the  set 
time  is  come !     Instead  of  being  made  a 
sacrifice  to  wicked  rulers,  my  father-in- 
law,  with  several  related  to  me,  and  sev- 
eral  brethren   of   my  own  church,  are 
among  the  council.     The  governor  of  the 
province  is  not  my  enemy,  but  one  whom 
I  baptized,  one  of  my  own  flock,  and  one 
of  my  dearest  friends."     By  way  of  com- 
ment on  these  words  of  Mather,  Bancroft 
says,  "  And  uttering  a  midnight  cry,  he 
wrestled  with  God  to  awaken  the  churches 
to    some     remarkable     things."      Lan- 
guage of  this  indecent,  not  to  say  blas- 
phemous sort,  is  not  only  beneath  the 
dignity  of  a  historian,  but  it  is  below  the 
breeding   of  a  gentleman.     The  writer 
would  have  us  infer,  from  what  he  says, 
that   Mather  was  instrumental  in  these 
nominations  for  the  sole  purpose  of  in- 
stigating the  government  to  the  prosecu- 
tion of  witches ;  but  he  speaks  without 
authority,  as  he  speaks  without  reason. 
In  mercy's   name,  is  not  the  truth  bad 
enough,  without  steeping  it  in  prejudice, 
and  coloring  it  with  imagination  .'     From 
what  can  be  known  of  the  character  of 
Cotton   Mather  from  his  writings,  Mr. 
Bancroft  either  does  not  understand,  or 
does  not  see  fit  to  delineate  it,  as  he  best 
might.     Cotton  Mather,  with  many  ec- 
centricities, was  truly  a  man  of  high  in- 
tellectual endowments.     It  is  not  extrav- 
agant to  say,  that  he  was  essentially  a 
man  of  genius.     He  had  been  carefully 
educated,   and   had  inherited  from    his 
father  some  of  the  strongest  and  most 
pointed  traits  of  the  New  England  char- 
acter.   He  was,  according  to  the  institu- 
tions of  the  colony,  a  clergyman.     He 
had  strong  local  attachments,  strong  feel- 
ings, strong  prejudices.     You  might  call 
him  an  opinionated  man,  and  perhaps  he 
was  a  good  deal  inclined  to  be  dogmatical. 
It  is  fair  also  to  saj^  that  he  was  a  vain 
man.     Possibly,  if  we  follow  Isaac  Tay- 
lor's definition  of  the  word,  he  might  have 
been  a  fanatic.    He  loved  with  a  jealous 
zeal  the  church  of  which,  at  that  time, 
he  was  the  champion.    But  the  leading 
characteristic    of     his    mind,     was    an 
overpowering,  enthusiastic   imagination. 
Through  this  sometimes  misty  medium 
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he  saw  everything.  It  was  impossible 
for  him  to  take  a  middle  ground.  He 
was  an  ardent  man,  always  the  last  to 
give  over  the  chase.  One  could  no  more 
stay  him  in  the  pursuit  of  any  object,  than 
he  could  avert  the  hand  of  death.  His 
was  not  a  well-balanced  mind.  Some- 
times he  was  imposed  upon  by  the  sim- 
plest artifice ;  at  others,  he  seemed  to  be 
hurried  forward  with  the  impetuosity  of 
madness. 

His  vanity,  so  much  flattered  by  the 
deference  shown  him   by  the  accusers, 
led  him  into  the  pursuit;  his  love  of  the 
church,  which  he  supposed  to  be  threat- 
ened, seemed  to  beckon  him  on  ;  and  the 
pride  of  opinion,  which  made  him  do 
many  things  that  had  need  to  be  repented 
of,  heated  by  the  imaginative  faculty,  and 
assocated  with  a  headlong  will,  whirled 
his  reason  around  in  convulsive  circles, 
until  it  was  dizzy  almost  to  blindness !  ! 
But  when  we  come  to  accuse  him  of  vio- 
lating his  conscience,  in  the  part  that  he 
took  in  that  transaction — when  we  raise 
the  cry  of  "  priestcraft,"  and  intimate  that 
this  worthy  divine  was  willfully  guilty  of 
bloodshed — we  speak  more  like  atheists 
of  the  French  Revolution  school  than  like 
Christian    historians.      The    divines  of 
many  of  the  churches  were,  doubtless, 
guilty  of  encouraging  the  delusion  ;  but 
they  were   only  fellow-laborers  in  the 
common   held  with  the  civil  authority, 
with  the  people  of  the  colony,  with  the 
young  and  old,  the  learned  and  ignorant. 
The  fact  that  children  of  very  tender  ag-e 
were  the  first  to  be  afflicted  with  witches 
and  the  first  to  accuse,  has  puzzled  the 
heads  of  many  who  have  pondered  upon 
this  gloomy  page  of  our  history.     How 
could  they,  it  has  been  asked,  have  been 
BO  perverse  and  malignant  as  to  perjure 
their  souls  for  the  sake  of  bringing  ruin 
to   the  doors   of   the   innocent .'      How 
could  they  have  been  ingenious  enough 
to  invent  so  many  stories,  with  so  many 
nice    details,    and     such    well-adjusted 
parts  ?     But  who  does  not  know  that 
childhood  is  the  period,  of  all  others  in 
.  human  life,  for  story-telling  and  romanc- 
ing .'     Or  what  person,  who  has  known 
anything  of  the  subterfuges  and  deceitful 
artifices  to  which  these  little  miniature 
actors  of  human  nature   are  constantly 
resorting,  has  not  formed  his  observation 
corresponding  precisely  with  the  declara- 
tion of  Scripture,  that  we  "  go  astray  as 
toon  as  we  are  bor-n ,  speaking  lies  ?"   That 
curiosity  and  love  of  excitement  so  indi- 
genous to  the  mind  would  of  itself  be 
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motive  enough  to  set  them  at  work.    An 
uninstructed  child   has  very  little   care 
what  may  be  his  duty,  if  only  the  occa- 
sion  presents  itself  of    employing    his 
faculties.     He  is  a  creature  of  fun,  of 
impulse,  of  exploits.     He  feels  and  acts ; 
but  his  moral  sense  is  scarcely  yet  printed 
on  the  verge  of  his  being.     After  some 
roguish   boy  or   playful   girl   had   once 
commenced  the  excitement,  other  children 
would  believe  what  their  less  credulous 
neighbor  had  feigned,  and  terrified  by  the 
fears  of  their  parents,  perhaps,  or  vexed 
with  troublesome  dreams,  or  frightened 
at  the  sight  of  a  black-plumaged  bird, 
would  fancy  that  the  very  air  was  filled 
with  imps,  that  were  working  the  will  of 
some  neighbor  witch.     It  seems  to  be, 
therefore,  the  most  natural  thing  in  the 
world,  that  children  should  be  the  first  to 
cry  out  that  they  were  afflicted.     Is  any 
one  shocked  at  this  recital,  as  reflecting 
shame  upon  our  ancestors.'     He  ought 
not  to  make  up  an  opinion  unfavorable 
to  their  virtue,  before  considering  care- 
fully the  circumstances  in  which  they 
were  placed.     It  was  a  period  among  the 
darkest  that  ever  had  threatened  the  white 
population  of  New  England  with  total 
destruction.     They  were  in  the  midst  of 
a  gloomy  forest.     The  shades  of  an  in- 
hospitable wilderness  were  around  them. 
They  might  almost  literally  be  said  to 
make  their  home  with  the  wild  beasts. 
Tribes  of  implacable,  savage  men,  who 
had  the  advantage  of  a  minute  acquaint- 
ance with  all  the  modes  of  the  warfare  of 
the  woods,  whose  hearts  swelled  with 
the  sense   of  real  or  imagined  wrongs, 
sought  every  opportunity  to  wreak  their 
vengeance   in   burnings   and    scalpings. 
Pestilence  was  daily  thinning  their  num- 
bers.    Famine  was  setting  the  marks  of 
sorrow  deep  in  the  faces  of  the  poorer 
classes ;  grim  v/ar  was  closing,  like  a  fiery 
circle,  around  their  borders.     We  cannot 
form  an  adequate  idea  of  the  terror  with 
which   all   these    exciting   causes  filled 
the  public  mind.     It  could  not  have  been 
far  short  of  delirium.     The  reader  will 
be  pleased  to  remember,  too,  that  they 
were  implicit  believers  in  the  Scriptures, 
which  recognize  the  repeated  interference 
of  Satan  in  human  aflairs.     For  the  re- 
ligion   taught  in    those   writings    they 
were  ready    to    make    every    sacrifice. 
Perhaps  they  misapplied,  but  they  were 
honest  in  the  misapplication  of,  that  text 
which  says,  "  Thou  shall  not  sufier  a 
witch  to  live."     At  any  rate,  in  their  ex- 
cited state  of  mind,  it  is  not  remarkable 
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that,  in  turning  to  the  Bible  as  their  only 
refuge,  they  should  find  it  to  answer  but 
darkly  to  the  hasty  glances  of  a  troubled 
eye.  They  had  always  been  a  jealous 
people ;  particularly  suspicious  of  the 
father  of  Ues.  What  more  natural,  than 
that  they  should  attribute  much  of  this 
mischief  to  such  a  source  ?  There  is  an- 
other question,  somewhat  delicate,  to 
treat  of,  which  cannot  be  omitted  ;  that 
is  to  say — was  this  series  of  persecutions 
peculiar  to  the  religious  tenets  of  the  in- 
habitants ?  People  have  entertained  va- 
rious opinions  upon  this  question.  We 
will  very  briefly  express  our  own,  by  the 
aid  of  a  few  historical  examples.  Few 
executions  for  this  crime  could  be  expect- 
ed to  occur  under  the  ordering  of  the 
Romish  Church,  because  the  priesthood 
would,  in  limiting  the  punishment  to  the 
secular  power,  have  given  up  something 
of  prerogative,  and  also  have  lost  that 
lucrative  source  of  revenue,  grow-ing  out 
of  exorcism  fees.  But  we  are  not  to  infer 
at  all,  that  this  superstition  did  not  rage 
in  the  atmosphere  of  the  Catholic  church. 
So  far  from  it,  the  delusion  was  encour- 
aged, rather  than  checked,  by  many  of 
the  priests.  In  the  year  1541,  to  gratify 
the  fears  of  Henry  VIII.,  a  statute  was 
passed  against  false  prophecies,  conju- 
ration and  witchcraft.  But  this  statute 
made  witchcraft  punishable  only  when 
connected  with  its  consequences.  In 
the  year  1562,  another  statute  was 
passed,  making  witchcraft  penal  in  itself, 
irrespective  of  its  consequences.  But 
this  statute  only  made  the  offence  pun- 
ishable by  the  pillory.  In  1562,  the  sta- 
tute of  Elizabeth  was  passed,  but  was 
not  severe  ;  but  in  the  first  year  of  James 
the  First's  reign,  a  statute  was  passed, 
declaring  the  crime  to  be  felony,  without 
benefit  of  clergy. 

Under  .this  bloody  act,  in  which  the 
parhament  submitted  to  the  whims  of  the 
Bovereign,  many  executions  took  place  in 
England ;  and  under  its  sanction  took 
place  that  awful  tragedy  in  Massachu- 
setts. Now,  to  show  that  this  delusion 
is  not  peculiar  to  the  dissenters,  we  have 
but  to  consider,  that  the  Puritans  who 
condemned  their  citizens  to  the  halter, 
and  the  king  who  wrote  with  his  own 
hand  the  statute  under  which  these  con- 
demnations were  had,  were  directly  oppo- 
site in  their  religious  views.  The  Puri- 
tans were  a  humble  dissenting  people, 
who  had  thrown  off"  the  oppressive  bur- 
dens of  tithes,  and  ecclesiastical  monopo- 
lies, and  left  the  land  where  they  were 


born,  from  their  horror  of  the  odious  fea- 
tures of  the  feudal  system,  and  of  the  king, 
who  was  its  representative.  James,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  a  proud  monarch, 
born  to  prerogative,  a  believer  in  the 
divine  right  of  kings,  a  prop  of  the  es- 
tablished church,  and  such  a  hater  of  the 
Puritans  that  he  was  determined  (to  use 
one  of  his  not  very  classical  expressions) 
"  to  harry  them  out  of  the  land."  There 
is  a  case  in  the  English  annals,  of  singu- 
lar interest,  called  the  case  of  the  three 
witches  of  Warbois.  An  ingenious  Eng- 
lish writer,  in  speaking  of  it,  says  : 

"Indeed,  this  story  is  matter  of  solemn 
enough  record :  for  Sir  Samuel  Cromwell 
having  received  the  sum  of  forty  pounds,  as 
Lord  of  the  Manor,  out  of  the  estates  of  the 
poor  persons  who  suffered,  turned  it  into  a 
rentcharge  of  40  shillings  a-year,  for  the  en- 
dowment of  an  annual  lecture  on  the  subject 
of  Witchcraft,  to  be  preached  by  a  Doctor  of 
Divinity,  or  Bachelor  of  Queen's  College. 
The  accused  were  one  Samuel  and  his  wife, 
and  their  daughter.  It  seems  that  a  daugh- 
ter of  a  Mr.  Throgmorton,  who  had  the 
misfortune  to  see  goodwife  Samuel  in  a 
black  net  cap,  and  being  of  a  vaporing 
turn,  took  it  into  her  head  to  be  afflicted 
at  the  sight  of  her,  affirming  that  she  was 
a  witch.  Miss  Throgmorton  was  a  roman- 
tic little  lady,  and  introduced  on  the  stage, 
to  the  great  fright  of  her  parents,  nine 
imps,  which,  with  the  aid  of  two  or  three 
of  her  sisters,  she  made  respond  to  her 
voice,  and  do  a  great  rnany  agreeable 
things.  The  names  of  seven  of  them  were 
Pluck,  Hardname,  Catch,  Blue,  and  three 
Smacks,  who  were  cousins.  One  of  the 
Smacks  (of  course  the  handsomest  of  the 
trio)  manifests  the  gallant,  lover-like  traits 
of  his  character,  by  doing  battle  with  the 
other  spirits,  for  the  love  of  the  elder 
Miss  Throgmorton.  The  following  dia- 
logue introduces  Smack,  fresh  from  the 
blood  of  the  combat,  to  his  delectable 
sweetheart : 

Lady.  Whence  come  you,  Mr.  Smack, 
and  what  news  do  you  bring  ? 

Smack.  I  come  from  fighting  with 
Pluck;  the  weapons,  great  cowl-staves — 
the  scene,  a  ruinous  bakehouse  in  Dama 
Samuel's  yard. 

Lady.  And  who  got  the  mastery,  I  praj 
you .' 

Smack.  I  have  broken  Pluck's  head. 

Lady.  I  would  he  had  broken  thy  neck. 

Smack.  1  s  that  the  tlianks  I  am  to  hav9 
have  for  my  labors .' 

Lady.  Look  you  for  thanks  at  my  hand  ? 
I  would  you  were  all  hanged  up  together, 
with  your  dame  for  company  ;  for  you  are 
all  nought." 

After  this  rebuff,  Smack,  like  a  sensi- 
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ble  lover,  retreats  as  fast  as  his  limbs  can 
carry  him.  Then  enter  the  rest  of  the 
actor  spirits,  and  go  through  their  parts 
most  tragically,  limping,  and  screeching, 
and  making  exhibitions  of  bloody  noses, 
to  the  utter  discomfiture  of  reason  and 
common  sense.  The  girl  was  probably 
in  love  with  some  ideal  divinity,  and  took 
this  strange,  fanciful  way,  of  showing 
that  her  mind  had  passed  under  a  tempo- 
rary eclipse. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  gentleman  pre- 
siding over  the  trial  of  these  poor  people 
was  acting  under  the  authority  of  the 
English  government,  and  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  established  church ;  and  we 
mention  it  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that 
these  phenomena  of  which  we  are  dis- 
coursing, are  not  peculiar,  as  some  have 
pretended  to  suppose,  to  the  puritan  dis- 
senters. We  might  make  instance  of  a 
good  many  other  cases,  as  that  of  Amy 
Roberts  and  Rose  Callender,  where  the 
great  and  good  Lord  Hale  was  presiding 
justice,  and  that  pattern  of  learning,  Sir 
Thomas  Brown,  was  called  on  the  stand 
as  a  witness  to  sustain  the  prosecution, 
and  overawe  the  jury  by  the  splendor  of 
his  genius,  and  the  authority  of  his  name. 
We  might  recite  the  well-known  fact,  that 
the  circumstances  attendant  on  this  trial 
were  most  affecting,  and  its  consequences 
most  fatal.  But  we  do  not  wish  to  multi- 
ply examples.  Enough  has  been  said  to 
convince  the  unprejudiced,  that  irrespect- 
ive of  all  religious  tenets,  in  defiance  of  all 
monarchical  and  republican  institutions, 
this  morbid  demon.  Superstition,  in  an 
age  of  comparative  mental  darkness,  has 
uplifted  its  unseemly  form,  as  if  from  the 
earth,  and  after  having  wielded  for  a  little 
while  its  iron  sceptre,  has  melted  into  the 
dawn  of  a  more  auspicious  day.  All  na- 
tions have  shed  innocent  blood.  France 
has  persecuted  for  witchcraft.  The  New 
England  colonies  (among  which  Con- 
necticut is  to  be  named)  have  done  the 
same,  after  the  example  set  them  by  the 
laws  and  practice  of  the  mother  country. 
Scotland,  Wales,  Germany,  Italy,  Spain, 
all  plead  guilty  to  the  indictment. 

Writers  who  ought  to  know  better, 
have  said  that  the  Salem  delusion  was 


the  most  destructive  of  any  which  history 
records.  Before  we  close,  therefore,  it  is 
proper  to  allude  to  the  visitation  supposed 
to'have  been  made  by  theDeviltothe  inha- 
bitants of  the  little  village  of  Mohea,.in 
Elfland,aprovince  in  Sweden.  It  deserves 
to  be  mentioned  the  more,  that  a  special 
tribunal  was  appointed,  consisting  of  com- 
missioners, to  try  these  cases,  just  as  a 
special  court  was  ordained  in  Salem  for  a 
like  purpose.  In  Salem,  and  in  Mohea, 
the  accusations  both  originated  in  the 
stories  of  roguish  or  silly  children.  The 
Swedish  tale,  however,  in  consonance 
with  the  character  of  that  poetical  people, 
is  much  more  beautiful  and  imaginative 
than  the. sombre  creations  of  the  New 
England  mind.  Instead  of  a  black  man, 
with  a  large,  grim-looking  book,  written 
all  over  with  bloody  characters,  in  place 
of  the  sacrament  on  the  public  common, 
his  Satanic  majesty  is  introduced  in  the 
guise  of  a  Merry  Andrew.  The  place  of 
meeting  is  the  Hartz  forest,  so  consecra- 
ted by  the  classic  fancy  of  Goethe  ;  and 
the  exercises,  though  sufficiently  ghostly, 
are  much  more  inviting  than  those  that 
took  place  in  Salem.  The  same  reckless 
swearing,  the  same  perversion  of  testi- 
mony, the  same  vindictive  frenzy,  charac- 
terized both.  In  the  Swedish  town  seventy 
persons,  of  whom  fifteen  were  children, 
were  led  to  execution — a  destmction  of  life 
more  than  three  times  greater  than  that 
w.hich  was  made  on  a  much  larger  extent 
of  territory  in  New  England.  Such  is  a 
very  imperfect  sketch  of  one  of  the  most 
interesting  phenomena  of  our  history. 
To  the  honor  of  New  England  men  be  it 
said,  that  they  did  what  no  other  people 
have  ever  done:  as  soon  as  they  saw 
their  error,  they  made  such  atonement  as 
they  could,  by  asking  the  forgiveness  of 
the  sufferers,  and  by  humbling  themselves 
in  fasting  and  prayer,  at  the  feet  of  that 
Providence  whom  they  had  unwittingly 
ofl^ended. 

Let  him  who  never  bowed  the  knee  to 
folly,  nor  worshiped  an  idol  which  his 
better  reason  taught  him  to  dash  to  the 
earth,  be  the  last  to  pity,  and  the  first  tt 
condemn. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL    NOTICE    OF    MR.    JUSTICE    STORY. 


The  great  men  of  a  country  form  the 
most  valuable  part  of  its  possessions. 
They  are  the  sources  of  its  truest  pride, 
and  from  them  are  drawn  its  best  claims 
to  honor  and  remembrance.  Without 
them,  material  prosperity  has  no  dignity, 
and  commands  no  respect.  Without 
them,  the  history  of  a  nation  has  nothing 
that  quickens,  elevates  or  inspires ;  no- 
thing that  kindles  the  mind  with  an  emu- 
lating glow.  It  is  a  dead  level  of  monoto- 
nous mediocrity,  with  no  land-mark  minds 
to  arrest  the  eye,  and  stamp  their  own 
character  upon  the  region  around  them. 
And  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  great 
men  should  be  our  sense  of  their  pre- 
sence when  living,  and  our  memory  of 
their  services  when  dead.  We  should 
honor  them  by  respect,  by  observance,  by 
imitation,  and  by  regret.  We  should 
gather  up  the  fragments  of  their  lives  and 
conversation,  that  nothing  may  be  lost. 
We  should  preserve  and  record  all  that 
was  most  striking  in  their  minds  and 
characters  with  religious  care. 

Among  the  great  men  of  our  country, 
the  subject  of  this  biographical  notice 
claims  an  honorable  place.  He  was 
great  in  the  extent  of  his  capacity,  in  the 
vastness  of  his  attainments,  in  his  devot- 
edness  to  duty,  in  his  wide  and  various 
usefulness,  in  the  elevation,  purity  and 
simplicity  of  his  character,  and  in  the 
moral  thoughtfulness  which  pervaded  his 
whole  life.  It  is  good  for  us  to  dwell 
upon  the  life,  the  services,  of  such  a  man. 
He  deserves  well  of  his  country  who  dif- 
fuses among  its  people  a  knowledge  of 
what  he  was  and  what  he  did. 

Joseph  Story  was  born  in  Marblehead, 
in  the  Slate  of  Massachusetts,  on  the  18th 
day  of  September,  1779,  and  was  the 
eldest  child  of  a  second  marriage.  His 
father.  Dr.  Elisha  Story,  was  one  of  the 
Whigs  of  the  Revolution,  and  formed 
one  of  the  memorable  band  who  destroyed 
the  tea  in  Boston  harbor.  He  served  as 
surgeon  in  the  Revolutionary  army,  and 
subsequently  engaged  in  the  practice  of 
medicine,  with  distinguished  success,  till 
his  death,  which  took  place  in  1805. 
His  second  wife,  the  mother  of  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Story,  is  still  living,  at  a  very  ad- 
vanced age,  in  the  full  possession  of  all 
her  powers  of  mind  and  body,  to  feel 


grateful,  for  the  gift  of  such  a  son,  and 
mourn  over  that  decree  of  Providence 
which  has  called  upon  her  to  perform 
those  last  sad  services  for  him,  which,  in 
the  course  of  nature,  he  should  have  per- 
formed for  her. 

His  childhood  and  early  youth  passed 
by  without  any  noticeable  events.  He 
was  prepared  for  college  in  his  native 
town,  and  entered  Harvard  University  in 
1795,  half  a  year  in  advance.  His  col- 
legiate life  was,  in  all  respects,  highly 
honorable  to  him.  He  was  a  diligent 
and  faithful  student  of  the  prescribed 
course,  and  found  time,  in  addition,  to 
range  over  a  wide  field  of  English  litera- 
ture. He  fell  into  none  of  the  moral 
dangers  incident  to  the  place,  and  to  his 
period  of  life.  His  cordial,  simple  and 
affectionate  nature  made  him  a  general 
favorite  with  his  class-mates,  among 
whom  were  Dr.  Channing  and  Dr.  Tuck- 
erman — names  so  widely  known  and  so 
highly  honored — both  of  whom  have 
gone  before  him  "  from  sunshine  to  the 
sunless  land."  He  was  graduated,  with* 
distinguished  honors,  in  1798.  The  pro- 
fession of  the  law  had  been  his  early  and 
only  choice,  and  immediately  after  leav- 
ing college  he  entered  upon  its  study, 
first  at  Marblehead,  in  the  oflBce  of  the 
late  Chief  Justice  Sewall,  and  afterwards 
at  Salem,  in  the  office  of  Mr.  Justice 
Putnam.  He  studied  the  law  with  vigor- 
ous assiduity,  and  that  ardor  of  purpose 
which  was  so  conspicuous  a  trait  in  his 
character  through  life.  Having  com- 
pleted his  probationary  studies,  he  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1801,  and  com- 
menced the  practice  of  the  law  in  the 
town  of  Salem. 

The  stormy  politics  of  that  period  are 
fresh  in  the  memory  of  many  persons 
now  living.  The  democratic  party  had 
triumphed  in  the  national  election,  and 
seated  its  chief,  IMr.  Jefferson,  in  the  Pre- 
sidential chair,  though  many  of  the  States, 
and  Massachusetts  among  them,  were 
still  ruled  by  Federal  majorities;  and  in 
these  States  the  struggles  for  political 
supremacy  were  particularly  vehement 
and  impassioned.  Mr.  Story  took  his 
place  in  the  ranks  of  the  democratic 
party.  The  explanation  of  this  step  is 
to  be  found  in  his  ardent  temperament, 
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his  want  of  experience,  his  consequent 
over-estimate  of  the  virtue  of  man,  and 
ignorance  of  the  disturbing  influences  of 
passion  and  selfishness.  His  democracy 
was  the  dream  of  a  young  and  pure  mind, 
glowing  with  visions  of  an  ideal  Com- 
monwealth, which  were  to  be  realized  by 
the  removal  of  all  restraints,  and  by  leav- 
ing men  free  to  indulge  their  natural  im- 
pulses. He  formed  his  judgment  of  these 
impulses  by  the  generous  promptings  of 
his  own  breast ;  and  were  all  men  what 
he  at  that  time  imagined  them  to  be,  and 
what  he  himself  was,  democracy  is  the 
creed  which  the  old  would  approve  and 
the  wise  would  embrace.  The  Federal- 
ists were  at  that  time,  as  we  have  before 
said,  the  predominant  party  in  Massa- 
chusetts, and  nearly  all  the  men  of  wealth 
and  influence  in  Salem  were  of  that  poli- 
tical faith.  Of  course,  the  unpopular 
politics  of  Mr.  Story  exposed  him  to  mor- 
tifications and  neglects  which  were  suffi- 
ciently wounding  to  his  sensitive  and 
sympathetic  nature.  Such,  however,  was 
the  force  of  his  industry,  his  capacity,  his 
attention  to  business,  and  his  cordial  and 
attractive  manners — so  general  was  the 
conviction  of  the  sincere  conscientious- 
ness of  his  views,  that  the  rigor  of  politi- 
cal prejudice  began  gradually  to  be  re- 
laxed in  his  favor.  He  gathered  around 
him  good  clients,  and,  what  was  better, 
good  friends. 

In  1805,  he  was  elected  one  of  the 
Eepresentatives  of  the  town  of  Salem,  in 
the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  to 
which  office  he  was  annually  reelected 
till  his  appointment  to  the  bench.  His 
professional  reputation,  his  industry,  his 
tact  in  the  management  of  business,  and 
his  powers  as  a  public  speaker,  soon 
made  him  the  acknowledged  leader  of  his 
party  in  the  House  of  Representatives; 
and,  in  this  capacity,  he  was  called  upon 
to  defend  the  embargo  policy  of  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson, in  1808,  against  the  resolutions 
of  the  Federal  party,  supported  by  a  great 
weight  of  talent  and  influence,  and  es- 
pecially by  the  distinguished  abilities  and 
honorable  name  of  Christopher  Gore,  then 
in  the  fullness  of  his  powers  and  at  the 
height  of  his  reputation.  The  gallant 
manner  in  which  Mr.  Story  discharged 
this  difficult  trust  extorted  the  admiration 
of  his  political  opponents,  and  is  still  well 
remembered  by  many  who  witnessed  his 
efforts. 

He  was  not,  however,  the  slave  of  par- 
ty, and  the  manly  independence  he 
showed,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  is  a 


proof  that  the  democracy  of  a  former  age 
was  not,  in  all  respects,  like  the  demo- 
cracy of  our  times.  In  1806,  a  vacancy 
occurred  in  the  office  of  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts. 
The  unrivaled  legal  eminence  of  Theo- 
philus  Parsons,  at  that  time  in  extensive 
practice  in  Boston,  made  it  highly  de- 
sirable, on  public  grounds,  that  he  should 
receive  the  appointment,  and  it  was  ac- 
cordingly tendered  to  him.  He  consented 
to  take  it,  but  only  upon  condition  that 
the  salary  should  be  made  honorable  and 
permanent,  as  the  compensation  previous- 
ly allowed  to  the  judges  had  been  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other.  The  democratic 
party  were  then  in  power  in  Massachu- 
setts, and  it  was  well  understood  that  the 
proposed  change  would  encounter  strong 
opposition  from  them,  both  because  they 
were  no  friends  to  the  judiciary,  and  be- 
cause Mr.  Parsons  was  peculiarly  obnox- 
ious to  them,  as  an  uncompromising 
Federalist,  whose  powerful  talents  were 
always  at  the  service  of  his  party,  in  the 
hour  of  need.  But  the  proposition  met 
the  cordial  approbation  of  Mr.  Story.  As 
a  lawyer,  he  was  able  to  appreciate  the 
eminent  legal  abilities  of  Mr.  Parsons  and 
the  important  services  which  he  would  ren- 
der to  the  State,  in  a  judicial  capacity.  He 
generously  waived  all  his  political  pre- 
possessions, took  charge  of  the  proposed 
measure  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  carried  it  successfully  through,  main- 
ly by  the  force  of  his  personal  influence, 
and  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  his 
own  party.  The  honorable  spectacle 
of  a  leader  of  one  political  party  exerting 
his  talents  and  influence  to  elevate  a 
leader  of  the  opposite  party  to  a  station 
of  power  and  honor,  is  not  often  wit- 
nessed, and  should  be  esteemed  in  pro- 
portion to  its  rare  occurrence. 

Nor  did  Mr.  Story's  magnanimous  dis- 
dain of  mere  party  considerations  stop 
here.  Mr.  Parsons  accepted  the  appoint- 
ment of  Chief  Justice,  and  the  manner  in 
which  he  discharged  the  duties  of  his 
office  was  such  as  to  satisfy  the  highest 
expectations  of  the  bar  and  the  public. 
But  he  found  the  salary  insufficient  for 
the  support  of  his  family,  and  in  1809  he 
came  to  the  determination  of  resigning 
his  seat  upon  the  bench  and  resuming  his 
lucrative  practice  at  the  bar,  unless  his 
salary  were  considerably  increased.  At 
this  time,  the  democratic  party  had  a 
majority  in  both  branches  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Massachusetts,  and,  like  their 
loco-foco  successors  in  the  same  State, 
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would  rather  lower  the  salaries  of  ten 
judges,  than  increase  that  of  one.  The 
patriotism  of  Mr.  Story  was  again  ap- 
pealed to,  and  not  in  vain.  He  accord- 
ingly reported  a  bill  to  enlarge  the  sala- 
ries of  all  the  judges,  and  was  the  chief 
speaker  in  its  support  in  the  debate  that 
ensued,  which  was  characterized  by  an 
unusual  degree  of  excitement,  and  in 
which  he  was  not  spared  by  his  political 
friends.  His  honorable  course,  however, 
was  again  crowned  wtth  success,  and  by 
his  means,  chiefly,  the  valuable  judicial 
services  of  Chief  Justice  Parsons  were 
secured  for  the  remainder  of  his  life,  a 
benefit  not  only  to  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts, but  to  the  whole  Union,  so 
large  an  influence  have  the  judgments 
of  that  eminent  man  had  upon  the  juris- 
prudence of  America. 

These  events  in  his  life,  though  their 
scene  and  immediate  influence  were  local 
and  not  national,  deserve  to  be  commem- 
orated, as  they  do  so  much  credit  to  his  in- 
dependence of  character.  The  conduct 
of  the  party  to  which  he  belonged  may 
also  be  honorably  contrasted  with  that  of 
the  democratic  legislature  of  Massachu- 
setts in  1843,  which  reduced  the  salaries 
of  all  the  judges — an  act  not  more  in  vio- 
lation of  the  Constitution  of  Massachu- 
setts, than  a  departure  from  sound  repub- 
lican principles. 

While  in  the  legislature,  Mr.  Story 
drew  up  an  able  report  in  favor  of  estab- 
lishing a  separate  court  of  equity  juris- 
diction, and  earnestly  enforced  the  pas- 
sage of  a  law  in  accordance  with  it.  But 
the  jealousy  which  the  legislature  of 
Massachusetts  has  always  felt  on  the 
subject  of  chancery  powers,  defeated  this, 
as  it  has  many  similar  measures  since. 

In  1809,  Mr.  Story  was  elected  a  Rep- 
resentative in  Congress  to  supply  the 
vacancy  in  Essex,  south  district,  occa- 
sioned by  the  death  of  Mr.  Crowninshield. 
He  served  only  for  the  remainder  of  the 
term  for  which  he  was  chosen,  and  de- 
clined a  reelection,  deeming  the  agita- 
tions of  political  life  incompatible  with 
that  devotion  to  professional  pursuits, 
without  which  high  success  can  never  be 
obtained.  While  in  Congress  he  associa- 
ted his  name  with  two  measures,  both  of 
which  were  distasteful  to  the  great  lead- 
er of  the  Democratic  party.  One  of  these 
was  a  motion  made  by  himself  for  a  com- 
mittee to  consider  the  expediency  of  a 
gradual  increase  of  the  navy,  which  he 
enforced  in  an  eloquent  and  elaborate 
speech.     This  proposition  was  defeated 


by  a  strict  party  vote,  the  rank  and  file 
of  the  democracy  following  the  lead  of 
Mr.  Jefferson,  whose  visionary  and  ab- 
surd notions  on  the  subject  of  national 
defence  his  admirers  do  not  now  pretend 
to  conceal  or  defend.  He  also  gave  his 
animated  support  to  the  proposition  for 
the  repeal  of  the  embargo.  He  had  de- 
fended this  measure,  in  the  legislature  of 
Massachusetts,  as  a  temporary  expedient, 
preparatory  to  further  acts  which  should, 
in  some  way  or  other,  settle  the  questions 
at  issue  between  the  two  countries;  but 
he  was  wholly  opposed  to  it  as  a  scheme 
of  permanent  policy,  and  contemplated 
with  lively  alarm  the  ruin  and  misery 
which  must  of  necessity  spring  from  it. 
Mr.  Jefferson  was  much  displeased  with 
this  opposition  to  his  favorite  scheme, 
and  he  ascribed  the  repeal  of  the  embargo 
mainly  to  Mr.  Story's  influence.  The 
injury  was  not  forgotten  or  forgiven,  and 
Mr.  Story  is  accordingly  complimented 
with  the  epithet  of  "  pseudo-republican," 
in  a  letter  addressed  by  Mr.  Jefferson  to 
General  Dearborn,  contained  in  the 
fourth  volume  of  his  printed  works.  Mr. 
Story  never  was  a  "  republican  "  in  Mr. 
Jefferson's  sense  of  that  word. 

In  January,  181  J,  Mr.  Story  was  elect- 
ed Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  Massachusetts,  and  he  held  that 
office,  till  his  appointment  to  the  bench. 
For  this  place  he  was  extremely  well 
qualified  by  his  knowledge  of  forms,  his 
quickness  of  mind,  his  excellent  temper 
and  his  courteous  manner,  and  he  dis- 
charged its  duties  in  a  way  which  met 
the  unqualified  approbation  of  all  parties. 

Though  Mr.  Story,  at  the  time  of  his 
appointment  to  the  bench,  had  become  a 
conspicuous  public  man,  politics  had  by 
no  means  formed  the  object  of  most  en- 
grossing interest  to  him.  His  profession 
had  been  a  subject  of  paramount  import- 
ance, and  to  this  his  time  and  thoughts 
had  been  chiefly  devoted.  He  loved  the 
law,  and  studied  it  with  the  ardor  and 
perseverance  which  a  relish  for  the  pur- 
suit alone  could  inspire.  The  business 
which  was  intrusted  to  him  was  always 
promptly,  ably  and  conscientiously  dis- 
charges. He  threw  himself  into  the 
cause  of  his  clients  with  his  characteristic 
zeal  and  energy,  was  sagacious  in  the 
management  of  causes,  self-possessed  at 
critical  moments,  fluent,  persuasive  and 
ingenious  in  his  appeals  to  the  jury,  and 
in  his  arguments  to  the  court  thorough, 
learned  and  profound.  Such  a  man  was 
not  left  to  languish  in   obscurity,  nor 
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could  his  unpopular  politics  cover  with 
a  cloud  his  shining  merits.  The  saga- 
cious merchants  and  farmers  of  Essex 
found  that  their  most  important  interests 
might  safely  be  intrusted  to  his  zealous 
and  able  hands,  and  soon  after  his  ad- 
mission business  began  to  flow  in  upon 
him  in  a  copious  stream.  In  a  very  few 
years  he  was  retaiijed  in  causes  of  the 
first  magnitude,  and  measured  his  powers 
with  such  antagonists  as  no  lawyer,  liv- 
ing or  dead,  could  venture  to  disdain ;  as 
Mr.  Dane,  Judge  Prescott,  Judge  Putnam, 
Judge  Jackson,  and  Mr.  Mason  of  New- 
Hampshire.  At  the  time  of  his  elevation 
to  the  bench,  his  professional  income  was 
not  less  than  five  thousand  dollars  a-year; 
a  very  large  sum,  considering  the  place 
and  the  period.  Notwithstanding  his 
laborious  and  extensive  practice,  he  had 
not  forgotten  to  pay  a  part  of  that  debt 
which  every  lawyer  owes  to  his  profes- 
sion. In  1805,  he  published  a  Selection 
of  Pleadings  in  civil  actions,  with  valua- 
ble annotations  of  his  own,  a  work  care- 
fully and  accurately  compiled,  and  after 
the  lapse  of  forty  years  still  resorted  to 
as  a  safe  and  trusty  guide.  In  1809  he 
edited  Chitty's  treatise  on  Bills  of  Ex- 
change and  Promissory  Notes,  with  a 
large  body  of  original  notes,  which  was 
well  received  by  the  legal  profession. 
In  the  following  year,  he  also  prepared 
for  the  press  an  edition  of  Abbott's  ex- 
cellent work  on  Shipping,  with  copious 
notes  and  references  to  American  Statutes 
and  decisions.  Of  this  work,  he  also 
published  an  enlarged  and  improved  edi- 
tion after  his  elevation  to  the  bench. 

During  the  early  period  of  his  life,  his 
walks  were  not  wholly  confined  to  the 
thorny  paths  of  jurisprudence.  He  had 
that  fine  organization  and  lively  sense  of 
beauty  which  mark  the  poetical  tempera- 
ment, which  would  not  have  failed  to 
give  him  the  same  eminence  in  literature 
as  he  attained  in  law,  had  the  former 
been  his  ultimate  choice.  While  in  col- 
lege he  wrote  verse  with  ease  and  spirit, 
and  was  frequently  called  upon  to  exer- 
cise his  poetical  talents.  A  year  or  two 
after  leaving  college  he  published  a  po- 
etical work,  of  some  considerable  extent, 
called  the  "  Power  of  Solitude,"  showing 
a  good  deal  of  skill  in  versification,  and 
a  genuine  warmth  of  poetic  feeling.  His 
sterner  studies  and  avocations  soon  called 
him  away  from  the  haunts  of  the  muses 
though  he  never  lost  his  facility  of  versi- 
fication, as  some  exquisite  verses,  written 
late  in  life  upon  a  painful  domestic  be- 


reavement, amply  testify.  To  the  close 
of  his  life,  the  reading  of  the  best  of  the 
English  poets  formed  the  favorite  relaxa- 
tion of  his  leisure  hours,  and  he  ever  re- 
tained the  liveliest  sense  of  their  peculiar 
beauties. 

In  November,  1811,  the  place  of  asso- 
ciate justice  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court 
of  the  United  States,  became  vacant  by 
the  death  of  Judge  Gushing  of  Scituate. 
The  post  was  tendered  to  Mr.  John 
Quincy  Adams,  then  in  Russia,  and  by 
him  declined  ;  whereupon  Mr.  Story  was 
appointed  to  the  place.  Thus,  at  the 
early  age  of  thirty-two  years,  he  was  in- 
vested with  a  judicial  function  of  the 
highest  dignity  and  importance,  called 
upon  to  decide  causes  of  great  magnitude 
and  interest,  and  to  administer  all  the 
branches  of  the  common  law — in  addition 
to  admiralty  and  equity  law,  both  of 
which  in  England  are  under  the  charge 
of  separate  tribunals — besides  constitu- 
tional law,  a  department  almost  indige- 
nous to  the  soil  of  our  country,  and  taking 
precedence  of  all  other  in  interest,  gran- 
deur and  extent  of  influence.  We  are 
not  aware  that  the  annals  of  the  common 
law  afford  any  parallel  instance  of  an  ad- 
vancement to  so  high  a  tribunal  at  so 
early  an  age. 

The  professional  reputation  of  Mr. 
Story  entitled  him  fairly,  as  among  the 
lawyers  of  his  own  party,  to  this  high 
honor,  notwithstanding  his  youth  ;  but  it 
is  not  to  be  disguised  that  the  appoint- 
ment occasioned  some  uneasiness  and 
alarm,  throughout  the  first  circuit,  espe- 
cially among  the  graver  and  elder  mem- 
bers of  the  Federal  party.  It  was  quite 
unprecedented  to  see  so  young  a  man  in  a 
seat  so  long  and  so  indissolubly  associa- 
ted with  the  reverend  brow  and  silver 
locks  of  age.  He  was  remembered,  too, 
as  the  able  and  fearless  advocate  of  po- 
litical opinions,  often  warmly  embraced 
by  the  young  and  the  ardent,  but  not  in 
favor,  as  a  general  rule,  with  the  men 
who  held  the  property  of  New  England, 
who,  of  course,  were  the  most  interested 
in  the  pure  and  impartial  administration 
of  justice.  The  commencement  of  his 
j\idicial  career  was  therefore  carefully 
and  anxiously  watched  by  those  whose 
rights  and  property  were  most  likely  to 
be  influenced  by  his  official  judgment. 
But  whatever  of  apprehension  or  uneasi- 
ness there  may  have  been  in  the  minds 
of  any  portion  of  the  community,  was 
dissipated  by  the  first  observation  of  his 
conduct  upon  the  bench.     It  was  seen 
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that  in  assuming  the  sacred  functions  of 
the  judge,  he  had  entirely  laid  aside  the 
prepossessions  of  the  political  advocate. 
In  the  suitors  who  came  before  him,  he 
knew  no  other  distinctions  than  those 
founded  upon  the  essential  equity  of  their 
claims.  No  recollections  of  former  con- 
flicts warped  his  sound  judgment,  or 
darkened  his  clear  perception.  No  judge 
ever  kept  the  ermine  of  justice  more  un- 
spotted from  the  polluting  stains  of  poli- 
tics. 

The  remainder  of  his  life  and  more 
than  one  half  of  its  whole  duration,  was 
passed  in  the  tranquil  discharge  of  his 
judicial  duties,  to  which,  at  a  later  period, 
were  added  his  engagements  as  a  teacher 
of  law  and  his  self-imposed  labors  as  an 
author.  There  was  only  one  considera- 
ble occasion  on  which  the  even  flow  of 
his  life  was  interrupted  by  a  summons 
to  appear  before  the  public  in  any  other 
capacity  than  those  which  have  been 
enumerated.  In  1820,  after  the  separa- 
tion of  Maine  from  Massachusetts,  a 
convention  was  called  to  revise  the  con- 
stitution of  the  latter  State.  Great  wis- 
dom was  shown  in  the  choice  of  the 
delegates  who  comprised  a  body  illustri- 
ous for  talent,  learning,  dignity  and  ex- 
perience. In  these  qualities,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say,  that  this  body  was  not 
surpassed  by  any  assemblage  of  men  who 
ever  met  together  in  America.  Upon  it 
fell  the  last  rays  from  the  mind  of  the 
elder  Adams  and  the  early  splendor  of 
Mr.  Webster's  unsurpassed  genius.  To 
this  Convention  he  was  chosen  a  dele- 
gate from  the  town  of  Salem.  He  took 
a  deep  interest  in  its  proceedings  and  an 
important  part  in  its  debates.  He  defend- 
ed the  independence  of  the  judiciary  in 
an  elaborate  argument  against  a  proposed 
amendment  authorizing  the  Legislature  to 
diminish,  as  well  as  to  increase,the  salaries 
of  the  judges,  during  their  continuance  in 
office.  This  measure  had  been  once  car- 
ried in  the  Convention  by  a  large  major- 
ity; but  the  friends  of  the  judiciary, 
impressed  with  a  deep  sense  of  the  evil 
consequences  of  such  a  measure,  exerted 
themselves  so  ably  and  zealously,  that 
when  the  question  was  taken  upon  its 
final  passage  it  was  rejected  by  the  wis- 
dom of  the  assembly.  To  this  result,  his 
powerful  argument,  which  unfortunately 
was  not  reported,  materially  contributed. 
The  reported  debates  of  the  Convention 
contain  a  beautiful  specimen  of  his  delib- 
erative eloquence  in  a  speech  on  the  basis 
of  the  Senatorial  representation.  In  this  he 


discusses  the  influence  which  property 
has,  and  should  have,  upon  government, 
and  his  wise  and  judicious  remarks  com- 
mend themselves  by  their  own  excellence, 
not  less  than  by  his  weight  of  ciiaracter. 
The  persuasive  eloquence  and  beautiful 
tone  of  feeling  of  the  concluding  para- 
graphs have  given  them  a  general  and 
deserved  popularity,  and  secured  them  a 
place  in  whatmay  be  called  the  circulating 
literature  of  the  country. 

In  his  judicial  labors  he  has  reared  an 
imperishable  monument  to  his  memory. 
His  duties,  taking  the  whole  extent  of 
his  judicial  career,  were  more  various 
and  more  arduous  than  those  of  any  of 
his  contemporaries.  His  circuit  labors 
extended  over  the  States  of  Massachu- 
setts, New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island  and 
Maine.  In  each  of  the.se  States  he  held, 
by  law,  two  terms  in  the  year,  and  though 
they  may  be  lawfully  holden  by  the 
district  judge  alone,  yet  he  was  never 
absent  except  when  prevented  by  illness. 
The  peculiar  character  of  the  people  of 
New  England,  their  enterprise  and  thrift, 
their  saving  and  accumulating  habits, 
their  restless  activity  and  indomitable 
energy,  were  also  elements  which  added 
to  the  amount  of  his  judicial  labors.  Soon 
after  his  elevation  to  the  bench,  the  coals 
of  strife  between  England  and  America 
w^ere  fanned  by  the  angry  passions  of 
the  two  countries  into  the  blaze  of  open 
war.  The  people  of  New  England  had 
a  large  share  of  the  evils  and  sufferings 
of  war  and  of  its  unchristian  and  inhu- 
man gains.  They  were  extensively  en- 
gaged in  navigation,  and  sustained  heavy 
losses  by  capture.  The  British  domin- 
ions were  near  at  hand,  and  a  part  of  the 
soil  of  New  England  was  occupied  by  the 
enemy.  The  struggle  between  the  nat- 
ural impulses  of  man,  and  the  unnatural 
state  of  war,  produced  a  system  of 
trading  under  licenses  from  the  enemy, 
and  of  collusive  captures.  A  large 
portion  of  the  prizes  taken  from  the  Eng- 
lish were  brought  into  New  England 
ports,  having  been  captured  by  New  Eng- 
land privateers.  From  these  things 
arose  a  great  variety  of  questions  affecting 
the  principles  and  application  of  the  prize 
law,  all  difficult  and  some  new.  The 
manner  in  which  he  administered  this 
novel  and  intricate  branch  of  law  reflects 
the  highest  credit  upon  his  learning  and 
ability,  and  won  the  cordial  praise  of  for- 
eign and  at  that  time  hostile  tribunals. 

The  commercial  character  of  New  Eng- 
land and  the  great  amount  of  its  capital 
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employed  in  navigation,  gave  rise  also  to 
a  variety  of  perplexing  questions  in  ad- 
miralty law,  involving  the  rights  of  ship- 
owners, ship-masters  and  seamen,  and  the 
claims  of  salvors,  which  were  to  be  adju- 
dicated by  a  system  of  law  then  compar- 
atively in  its  infancy,  ill-defined  and 
imperfectly  understood.  This  was  al- 
ways with  Mr.  Justice  Story  a  favorite 
branch  of  his  jurisdiction.  Early  in  his 
judicial  career,  he  investigated  the  origin, 
and  expounded  the  leading  principles,  of 
admiralty  law,  in  his  celebrated  judgment 
in  De  Lovio  vs.  Boit,  2  Gallison,  398,  in 
which,  his  reasoning  has  never  been  an- 
swered, though  his  conclusions  have  often 
been  assailed.  In  a  variety  of  subsequent 
judgments,  these  principles  were  applied 
with  singular  sagacity,  clearness  and  con- 
sistency, and  with  inexhaustible  affluence 
of  learning,  to  the  numerous  and  intri- 
cate cases  which  came  before  him.  Thus 
mainly  by  his  labors  and  those  of  his 
illustrious  contemporary.  Lord  Stowell,  in 
England,  has  been  formed  a  department, 
of  law,  alike  beautiful  from  the  symmetry 
of  its  structure  and  the  harmony  of  its 
proportions,  and  useful  from  the  facility 
with  which  its  principles  may  be  applied 
to  the  actual  exigencies  of  life.  We  be- 
lieve that  no  unprejudiced  lawyer  ever 
passed  from  the  barbarous  jargon,  th-e 
frivolous  distinctions,  the  scholastic  sub- 
tlety, the  solemn  nonsense  and  the  impu- 
dent fictions  which  disfigure  such  con- 
siderable portions  of  the  common  law, 
into  the  natural  and  rational  course  of 
proceedings  in  a  court  of  admiralty,  with- 
out experiencing  a  relief  similar  to  that 
felt  by  the  early  navigators  when  they 
had  passed  the  dark  and  stormy  bounie  of 
Cape  Horn  and  reached  into  the  smooth 
seas  and  gentle  gales  of  the  Pacific. 

His  duties  as  presiding  Judge  of  the 
New  England  Circuit  also  required  him 
to  administer,  and  indeed  almost  to 
create,  another  important  branch  of  law. 
A  phrenological  peculiarity  of  the  Yan- 
kee skull  is  the  great  size  of  the  organ 
of  constructiveness.  They  are  a  tool- 
making,  machine-contriving  and  labor- 
saving  race.  A  Yankee  without  mechan- 
ical ingenuity  is  as  rare  a  bird  as  a  thrift- 
less Scotchman  or  a  canny  Irishman. 
So  curious  and  magical  are  the  machines 
which  we  have  witnessed — the  growth 
of  that  soil — that  we  should  hardly  be 
surprised  to  hear  of  an  inventive  genius 
emerging  from  an  obscure  New  England 
village,  and  carrying  up  to  Boston  a  mod- 
el of  that  long-sought  and  visionary  mill. 


which,  at  the  turning  of  a  crank,  shall 
convert  a  live  sheep  into  felt  hats,  a  skin 
of  morocco  and  four  quarters  of  mutton. 
In  consequence  of  the  inventiveness  of 
the  people  of  New  England,  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  patent  causes  of  the 
whole  country  were  tried  before  the  tri- 
bunal of  the  first  circuit.  The  patent 
law,  at  the  commencement  of  his  judicial 
career,  was  in  a  most  imperfect  state,  and 
perplexed  with  the  contradictory  decisions 
of  English  judges,  struggling  between 
their  sense  of  justice  and  the  fair  princi- 
ples of  interpretation  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  influence  of  the  common  law  doc- 
trines of  monopoly  on  the  other.  The 
constructive  and  creative  power  of  Mr. 
Justice  Story's  mind  was  largely  employ- 
ed in  the  gr5,dual  building  up  of  that  ad- 
mirable fabric  of  patenUlaw  by  which  the 
rights  of  inventors  and  patentees  are  now 
secured  and  defined,  and  which  is  becom- 
ing more  and  more  important  with  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  country,  and  espec- 
ially with  the  extension  of  its  manufac- 
turing interests. 

The  enlightened  principles  of  equity  ju- 
risprudence were  always  congenial  to  his 
mind,  and  he  was  soon  called  upon  to  ap- 
ply and  expound  them  judicially.  With 
how  much  of  learning  and  ability  this  was 
done,  is  well  known  to  thelegal  profession.' 
There  were  but  few  topics  discussed  in  his 
masterly  treatises  on  this  subject,  subse- 
quently published,  which  he  was  not  call- 
ed upon  to  examine  and  explain  in  a  ju- 
dicial capacity.  His  judgments  in  equi- 
table cases  are  of  especial  value  to  the 
student  and  the  practitioner  for  their  depth 
of  learning,  their  variety  of  illustration, 
and  their  comprehensive  treatment  of  the 
points  under  discussion.  He  always  en- 
couraged the  study  of  equity  jurispru- 
dence among  the  members  of  the  legal 
profession,  and  saw  with  pleasure  its 
growing  importance  and  the  more  fre- 
quent recourse  which  was  had  to  it,  in 
the  settlement  of  litigated  questions.  He 
dehghted  in  its  generous  and  liberal  prin- 
ciples, in  the  flexibility  of  the  instruments 
which  it  used  to  accomplish  the  ends  of 
justice,  and  in  its  superiority  to  narrow 
technicalities. 

He  also  devoted  himself  to  the  study 
of  constitutional  law  with  the  assiduity 
which  its  paramount  importance  required. 
To  this  department  his  attention  had  not 
been  particularly  called  while  at  the  bar, 
and  some  curiosity,  not  to  say  anxiety, 
was  felt  as  to  how  far  he  would  sustain 
the  constitutional  views  of  the  illustrious 
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Chief  Justice,  which,  as  is  well  known, 
were  not  approved  by  the  great  body  of 
the  democratic  party.  That  he  cordially 
embraced  them,  and  enforced  them  with 
the  earnestness  and  power  of  genuine 
conviction,  is  now  matter  of  history ;  and 
this  departure  from  the  creed  of  the  party 
with  whom  he  had  been  associated  while 
at  the  bar,  is  most  honorable  to  his  candor 
and  independence,  and  may  we  not  further 
add  that  it  furnishes  a  strong  argument  in 
favor  of  the  soundness  of  the  principles  of 
constitutional  interpretation  of  the  Mar- 
shall school  ?  His  constitutional  judg- 
ments were  always  most  elaborately  and 
carefully  prepared,  and  are  worthy  of  as- 
siduous study,  not  only  from  their  intrin- 
sic excellence,  but  as  showing  so  dilferent 
an  intellectual  structure  from  that  of  the 
Chief  Justice.  To  watch  the  processes 
by  which  two  differing  minds  arrive  at 
the  same  results  is  always  interesting. 
It  will  be  time  well  employed  on  the  part 
of  the  student  to  read,  with  this  view, 
the  judgments  of  these  two  eminent  men 
in  the  Dartmouth  College  case,  4  Whea- 
ton,  458,  each  so  masterly  and  yet  so 
unlike  the  other.  His  power  as  a  consti- 
tutional lawyer  may  be  felt  with  peculiar 
force  in  those  cases  in  which  he  differed 
from  the  majority  of  his  brethren  upon 
the  bench,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Warren 
bridge,  11  Peters,  420.  Without  presum- 
ing to  give  an  opinion  as  to  the  soundness 
of  the  principles  laid  down  by  the  major- 
ity of  the  court,  no  one  can  help  admitting 
the  infinite  superiority  of  the  dissenting 
judgment  of  Mr.  Justice  Story  in  learn- 
ing, grasp  of  principle  and  vigorous  rea- 
soning. 

Besides  the  various  departments  of 
jurisprudence  which  we  have  enume- 
rated, there  remains  the  great  body  of  the 
common  law,  which  in  all  its  branches 
he  was  required  to  administer  and  inter- 
pret. Every  region  and  province  of  the 
common  law  was  to  him  familiar  ground. 
He  was  not,  like  many  judges,  strong  in 
some  of  its  departments  and  weak  in 
others ;  but  he  had  mastered  all  its  vari- 
ous learning,  and  was  everywhere  at 
home.  The  various  modifications  of 
commercial  law,  including  the  law  of 
insurance,  contracts,  bills  of  exchange 
and  promissory  notes,  agency, partnership 
and  bailments,  were  the  branches  most 
congenial  to  his  taste ;  but  his  judgments 
upon  questions  of  real  law,  criminal  law 
and  special  pleading,  were  distinguished 
by  the  same  fullness  of  learning  and  un- 
tiring patience  in  research  as  those  upon 


questions  of  commercial  law.  From  a 
study  of  his  reported  judgments,  alone, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  infer  that  he 
had  any  preference  for  one  kind  of  law 
over  another.  A  luminous  and  profound 
discussion  upon  a  point  of  insurance  law 
will  be  followed  by  one  equally  luminous 
and  profound  upon  some  technical  ques- 
tion of  real  law,  and  this  latter  by  a 
learned  examination  of  some  knotty  rule 
in  special  pleading.  We  certainly  know 
of  no  instance  of  any  judge  who  attained 
so  high  an  eminence  in  so  many  depart- 
ments of  the  law ;  who  was  entitled  to 
be  ranked  with  Lord  Stowell  as  an  ex- 
pounder of  admiralty  and  prize  law,  with 
Sir  William  Grant  and  Lord  Cottenham 
as  an  equity  lawyer,  and  with  Lord  Den- 
man  and  Baron  Parke  as  a  common  law 
judge.  In  regard  to  the  law  of  patents, 
we  know  of  no  one  to  compare  him  with. 
Herein  he  stands  alone,  with  no  rival 
near  the  throne. 

His  judgments,  as  presiding  judge  of 
the  first  circuit,  are  contained  in  two  vol- 
umes of  Gallison's  Reports,  five  of  Ma- 
son's, three  of  Sumner's,  and  two  of 
Story's ;  and  all  the  judgments  in  these 
volumes  were  delivered  by  him.  Besides 
these,  he  contributed  rather  more  than  his 
natural  proportion  to  the  reports  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  contained  in  Cranch, 
Wheaton,  Peters  and  Howard.  These 
volumes,  taken  together,  form  no  incon- 
siderable law  library,  and  he  who  would 
thoroughly  master  their  contents  would 
make  himself  an  excellent  lawyer.  Of 
his  judgments,  taken  as  a  whole,  it  is 
certainly  not  too  much  to  say  that  they 
have  no  superior  in  the  English  language ; 
and  were  the  writer  to  express  his  own 
individual  opinion,  it  would  be  couched 
in  even  stronger  terms  of  commendation 
than  these. 

He  was  equally  conspicuous  for  his 
excellence  as  a  nisi  prius  judgfe.  His 
quickness  of  mind  was  absolutely  magi- 
cal. He  comprehended  a  legal  point  be- 
fore the  statement  had  been  fairly  made 
by  the  counsel,  and  he  was  as  correct  in 
the  conclusions  to  which  he  came  as  he 
was  rapid  in  reaching  them.  His  vast 
stores  of  learning  were  always  at  com- 
mand, and  he  had  never  occasion  to  hesi- 
tate a  moment  in  the  decision  of  the  points 
which  arose  in  the  course  of  a  trial.  His 
manner  was  courteous,  assuring  and 
bland,  especially  to  the  young,  the  timid 
and  the  sensitive.  There  was  always  a 
genial  atmosphere  in  his  court.  No  one 
who  came  before  him  had  to  fear  any  of 
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those  judicial  coups  de  patte  which  are  so 
lacerating  to  a  thin  skin,  and  add  so  much 
to  the  annoyance  of  a  bad  cause  and  an 
unreasonable  client.  They  who  knew 
him  well  could  sometimes  read  in  his  face 
signs  of  weariness  at  the  thrice-told  repe- 
titions of  some  prosing  advocate,  but  no 
expression  of  impatience  ever  escaped  his 
lips.  Like  all  men  of  powerful  abilities 
upon  the  bench,  he  sometimes  incurred 
the  charge  of  arguing  a  case  to  the  jury 
instead  of  simply  summing  it  up.  In  this 
we  believe  there  was  much  that  was 
unreasonable  and  exaggerated.  In  his 
charges  to  the  jury  he  was  always  full 
and  minute,  and  disposed  of  all  the  ques- 
tions of  law  that  had  arisen  in  the  course 
of  the  trial  unreservedly  and  fearlessly  ; 
and  in  doing  this  it  was  hardly  possible 
for  him  not  to  hold  up  to  the  jury,  from 
his  own  point  of  view,  those  facts  to 
which  the  principles  of  law  were  applied. 
There  is  also  another  consideration  to  be 
adverted  to  on  this  point.  The  advocate 
who  closes  for  the  plaintiff  is  very  apt  to 
introduce  some  new  point,  or  some  new 
moditication  of  a  point  previously  made ; 
and  when  this  was  done,  he  felt  himself 
at  liberty  to  reply  to  it  in  his  charge  to 
the  jury,  and  generally  did  so.  In  regard 
to  his  own  relations  to  the  causes  that 
were  tried  before  him,  he  was  certainly 
not  of  the  opinion  of  John  Home  Tooke, 
who,  when  on  trial  for  treason,  said  that 
the  whole  matter  was  between  him  and 
the  jury — the  judge  and  the  crier  having 
each  their  prescribed  duties,  neither  of 
which  were  to  affect  his  rights. 

The  life  of  Mr.  Justice  Story,  from  the 
time  of  his  appointment  to  the  bench  till 
that  of  his  removal  to  Cambridge  and  the 
commencement  of  a  new  sphere  of  activ- 
ity, flowed  on  in  a  tranquil  and  unevent- 
ful course.  It  was  a  busy,  an  honorable 
and  a  happy  life.  His  judicial  duties 
afforded  constant  occupation  to  the  high- 
est faculties  of  his  mind,  and  yet  left  him 
considerable  time  for  study,  for  social 
satisfactions,  and  for  the  discharge  of 
those  various  claims  of  society  from 
which  the  highest  are  not  exempt  in  our 
community.  He  was  constantly  adding 
to  the  stores  of  his  legal  learning,  and 
his  industrious  habits  and  orderly  dispo- 
sition of  time  enabled  him  to  keep  pace 
with  the  current  literature  of  the  day. 
He  was  eminently  happy  in  his  domestic 
relations,  though  his  affectionate  nature 
was  severely  tried  by  the  loss  of  many 
children — a  bereavement  which  he  bore 
as  a  Christian,  though  he  felt  as  a  man. 


The  simple  and  pure  pleasures  which 
clustered  round  his  family  hearth  were 
more  to  his  taste  than  all  the  gratifications 
which  the  world  could  minister  to  him. 
When  he  crossed  his  own  threshold,  all 
the  care  and  weariness  of  life  vanished 
from  his  heart  and  his  brow ;  and  the 
animation  of  his  smile,  and  the  cheerful 
vivacity  of  his  tone  and  manner,  showed 
that  he  always  found  there  the  air  of 
peace.  He  was  so  much  attached  to  his 
home  that  the  only  element  in  his  lot 
which  he  could  have  wished  to  change, 
was  the  necessity  of  an  annual  separa- 
tion from  his  family,  required  by  his 
attendance  upon  the  Supreme  Court  at 
Washington.  He  was  happy,  too,  in  a 
wide  circle  of  loving  and  honoring  friends, 
and  in  the  respect  and  confidence  which 
followed  his  steps  wherever  he  moved. 
He  always  took  a  lively  interest  in  the 
progress  of  the  society  in  which  he  lived, 
and  never  stood  coldly  aloof  when  his 
talents  and  influence  were  required  in  a 
cause  which  he  approved.  His  miscel- 
laneous labors  in  this  period  of  life  would 
alone  have  redeemed  a  man  from  the 
charge  of  idleness.  He  pronounced,  in 
1813,  a  eulogy  upon  Capt.  Lawrence, 
of  the  frigate  Chesapeake.  The  elabor- 
ate memorial  of  the  merchants  of  Salem 
against  the  Tariff,  in  1820,  was  drawn  up 
by  him.  In  1821,  he  delivered  an  ad- 
dress before  the  members  of  the  Suffolk 
Bar,  which  was  published  in  the  Ameri- 
can Jurist,  in  1829,  and  has  been  repub- 
lished in  England  in  Clark's  Cabinet 
Library  of  Scarce  and  Celebrated  Tracts. 
In  1835,  he  pronounced  the  annual  dis- 
course before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society 
of  Harvard  University ;  a  performance 
marked  by  a  flowing  and  persuasive  elo- 
quence, and  showing  a  familiar  acquaint- 
ance with  the  best  literature  of  the  age. 
In  1828,  he  delivered  the  centennial  ad- 
dress upon  the  two  hundredth  Anniver- 
sary of  the  town  of  Salem,  a  beautiful 
discourse,  happy  in  the  choice  of  topics 
and  in  the  manner  of  traating  them.  The 
paragraph  upon  the  fate  of  the  Indians, 
in  particular,  we  would  specify  as  adorn- 
ed by  the  best  graces  of  poetry  and  elo- 
quence. He  wrote  biographical  sketches 
of  Samuel  Dexter,  Mr.  Justice  Trimble, 
Mr.  Justice  Washington,  Mr.  Chief  Jus- 
tice Parker,  William  Pinckney,  and 
Thomas  A.  Emmet.  He  contributed  to 
the  North  American  Review  several  elab- 
orate papers  on  legal  subjects.  In  the 
"  Encyclopedia  Americana,"  the  titles 
Congress,  Contract,  Courts  of  the  United 
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States,  Criminal  Law,  Capital  Punish- 
ment, Domicil,  Equity,  Jury,  Lien,  Law, 
Legislation  and  Codes,  Natural  Law,  Na- 
tional Law,  Prize,  Usurj'',  were  fur- 
nished by  him.  To  the  above  may  be 
added  his  impressive  charge  to  the  Grand 
Jury  at  Portland,  in  1821,  on  the  horrors 
of  the  slave-trade. 

No  inconsiderable  portion  of  his  time 
and  thoughts  was  given  to  the  interests 
of  his  alma  mater,  the  University  in  Cam- 
bridge, to  which  he  was  ever  attached  by 
the  strong  ties  of  filial  love  and  reverence. 
In  1818,  he  was  elected  an  overseer  of 
the  College,  and  in  1825,  was  chosen  a 
Fellow  of  the  Corporation.  In  January, 
1825,  while  yet  an  overseer,  he  delivered, 
and  afterwards  published,  an  argument 
against  the  memorial  of  the  professors 
and  tutors  claiming  the  exclusive  right 
to  be  elected  Fellows  of  the  Corporation, 
full  of  curious  and  recondite  learning, 
upon  a  subject  which,  we  believe,  was 
never  before  discussed  in  America. 

In  1829,  an  important  change  took 
place  in  his  life,  materially  adding  to  his 
duties  and  widening  the  sphere  of  his 
usefulness.  In  that  year,  the  Hon.  Na- 
than Dane,  of  Beverly,  a  name  never  to 
be  mentioned  without  a  sentiment  of 
respect  for  his  services  and  labors  as  a 
legislator  and  a  jurist,  proposed  to  give  a 
new  impulse  to  that  study  of  sound  law 
which  he  felt  to  be  so  important  an  ele- 
ment in  the  permanence  of  free  states,  by 
the  foundation  of  a  professorship  of  law  in 
Harvard  University.  He  made  it  a  condi- 
tion of  the  endowment,  willingly  acceded  to 
by  the  authorities  of  the  University,  that 
he  should  nominate  the  first  incumbent  of 
the  Chair,  and  Mr.  Justice  Story  ac- 
cordingly became  the  first  Dane  Professor 
of  Law,  and  the  head  of  the  Law  De- 
partment of  the  University.  Mr.  Dane 
had  previously  obtained  his  consent  to 
the  proposed  arrangement;  and  indeed 
without  it,  the  plau  would  never  have 
been  carried  into  effect.  Mr.  Justice 
Story  accordingly,  in  that  year,  removed 
with  his  family  to  Cambridge,  where  he 
resided  during  the  remainder  of  his  life, 
actively  engaged  in  the  duties  of  the  Pro- 
fessor's chair. 

For  this  new  trust  he  had  singular 
qualifications,  giving  distinct  assurance  of 
the  splendid  success  which  soon  followed 
the  school,  and  amply  justifying  the  pro- 
phetic sagacity  of  Mr.  Dane.  His  repu- 
tation was  widely  diffused  over  the  whole 
United  States,  and  his  name  was  a  source 
of  interest  and  attraction  in  its  most  re- 


mote borders.  His  unrivaled  stores  of 
learning  extorted  the  admiration  of  ail 
who  were  capable  of  measuring  them. 
But  neither  his  fame  nor  his  learning, 
nor  yet  both  combined,  would  have  fitted 
him  for  a  teacher  of  law.  Without  other 
qualifications,  his  wealth  of  learning 
might  have  been  as  useless  to  his  pupils  as 
the  hoarded  gold  of  the  miser  to  the  beggar 
at  his  gate.  But  so  remarkable  were  his 
powers  of  teaching,  that  it  is  hardly  ex- 
travagant to  say  that  his  learning  was 
the  least  of  the  gifts  which  he  brought  to 
that  office.  It  is  related  of  Dugald  Stew- 
art, that  when  very  young  he  taught  a 
mathematical  class  with  singular  success, 
which  he  explained,  by  saying  that  he 
was  only  one  lesson  in  advance  of  his 
pupils.  In  like  manner,  had  Mr.  Justice 
Story's  legal  attainments  borne  the  same 
relation  to  those  of  his  pupils,  we  have  no 
doubt  that  he  would  have  taught  them 
faithfully  and  well.  Every  one  who  has 
had  occasion  to  observe  the  relation  be- 
tween the  teacher  and  the  taught,  knows 
that  the  most  important  requisite  in  a 
teacher — that  which  is  absolutely  indis- 
pensable— Is  an  element  not  easily  de- 
fined but  instantly  recognized,  a  mysteri- 
ous power  over  the  mind,  depending,  in  a 
very  considerable  degree,  upon  natural 
organization,  the  want  of  which  can  ne- 
ver be  supplied,  though  the  faculty  itself, 
like  all  others,  is  capable  of  improvement 
and  cultivation.  This  quahtyhe  had  in  a 
preeminent  degree.  There  was  a  mag- 
netism in  his  manner  which  secured  the 
fixed,  untrembling  attention  of  all  who 
approached  him.  His  temperament  was 
active,  cheerful  and  buoyant.  He  threw 
ofi^'the  weight  of  official  toil  as  a  strong 
swimmer  flings  aside  the  invading  wave. 
No  amount  of  labor  depressed  his  spirit, 
or  hung  heavy  upon  the  natural  beatings 
of  his  heart.  His  mind  was  ever  salient, 
animated  and  vivacious.  Like  all  men 
of  simple  character  and  habits,  he  pre- 
served to  the  last  the  freshness  of  his 
tastes  and  his  relish  for  the  common 
pleasures  of  life.  In  his  unoccupied  mo- 
ments, his  spirits  were  ever  those  of  a 
school-boy  on  a  holiday.  When  to  these 
gifts  are  added  the  purely  physical  re- 
commendations of  a  countenance  regular, 
flexible  and  expressive,  beaming  vvith 
intelligence  and  benevolence,  an  animated 
movement  of  person,  the  most  cordial 
and  winning  of  smiles,  and  a  ready  joy- 
ous and  contagious  laugh,  his  power  and 
persuasiveness  as  a  teacher  ot  law  may 
well  be  imagined. 
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In  his  oral  instructions  he  did  not  con- 
fine himself  to  the  written  page  of  the 
text-book.     He  made  that  a  point  of  de- 
parture, and  explained  its  positions  in  a 
riowing  and   luminous   commentary,  in 
which  his  great  learning  and  singular 
power  of  illustration  were  seen  to  the 
happiest  advantage.      As  he  loved  the 
law  himself,  so  he  inspired  in  others  that 
love  of  Jaw  which  is  as  much  more  to  be 
desired  than  any  amount  of  legal  learn- 
ing, as  a  fountain  is  more  inexhaustible 
than  a  cistern.     It  was  a  hopeless  case 
for  the  student  who  did  not  catch  from 
his    instructions    the    enthusiasm   with 
which  they  were  so  pervaded.     Many 
lawyers,  now  in  successful  practice,  can 
trace  back  to  his  influence,  his  example 
and  his  teachings,  their  taste  for  the  law, 
their  mastery  of  its  difficulties,  and  the 
cheerful  confidence  that  sustained  them 
in  those  trying  years,  when  their  only 
service  was  "  to  stand  and  w^ait."     And 
as  he  was  a  faithful  and  fervent  teacher 
of  law,  so  he  also  was  a  teacher  of  better 
things  even  than  law.     By  his  eloquent 
precepts  and   his  spotless   example,  he 
impressed  upon  his  pupils  a  deep  sense 
of  the  beauty  of  a  virtuous  life  ;  that  all 
professional  triumphs    were  worthless, 
that  were  not  honorably  won  ;  and  that 
to  be  a  great  lawyer,  it  was  requisite  first 
to  be  a  good  man.     He  had  an  intolerant 
scorn  for  the  low  and  dirty  tricks  which 
convert  the  science  which  should  be  a 
shelter  and  a  defence,  into  a  pitfall  and  a 
enare.    How  would  his  countenance  glow 
with  generous  indignation,  if  he  had  occa- 
sion to  speak  of  the  lawyer  who  ventured 
to  minister  at  the  altar  of  justice  with 
unclean  hands.     He  dehghted,  too,  to  in- 
culcate a  respect  for  law  itself,  for  its 
ministers  and  constituted  authorities,  for 
all  ranks  of  the  magistracy,  and  even  for 
the  forms  and  symbols  which  serve  as 
the  ligatures  of  society.     He  reverenced 
all  institutions  which  wore  the  venerable 
aspect  of  time.     He  knew  the  "  strength 
of  backward-looking  thoughts."     He  felt 
how  ephemeral  a  creature  man  would  be, 
without  the  ties  which  link  him  to  the 
past  and  the  future.     He  was  fond   of 
speaking  of  the  great  men  who  had  lived 
before  him,  into  whose  immortal  fellow- 
ship he  is  now  received — of  Ames,  and 
Cabot,  and  Parsons,  and  Gore,  and  Dex- 
ter, and  Pinckney,  and  Marshall — of  their 
virtues,  their  intellectual  features,  their 
services,  their  peculiar  traits  of  character, 
the  elements  of  which  their  being  was 
moulded ;  and  his  glowing  praise  inspired 


a  love  of  those  excellences  which  had      ' 
hallowed  their  images  in  his  memory. 
He  had  a  particular  respect   for  those 
qualities  in  men  which  have  a  tendency 
to  preserve  the  good  order  of  states,  to 
strengthen   the  foundations  of   govern- 
ment, and  to  give  permanence  to  institu- 
tions.    He  sometimes  feared  that  there 
were  not  conservative  elements  among 
us,  sufficiently  strong  to  counteract  the 
disorganizing  influence  of  the  ignorance 
of  the  many  and  the  selfishness  of  the 
few  ;  and  with  the  whole  force  of  his  en- 
ergetic nature,  he  denounced  the  men  of 
talents  and  education,  who  lent  them- 
selves to  destroy  what  they  ought  to  have 
upheld.     The  relations  between  him  and 
his   pupils   were  always    of   the   most 
friendly  and  familiar  character.     Retain- 
ing so  much  of  youthful  freshness  him- 
self, he  delighted  in  the  conversation  and 
society  of  the  young.     It  was  easy  for 
any  young  man  of  merit  and  industry  to 
make  his  instructor  his  personal  friend, 
to  claim  his  sympathy  and  advice,  and 
have  the  claim  allowed.     When  they  left 
the  school,  he  still  followed  their  fortunes 
with  affectionate  interest,  and  their  suc- 
cess in  life  was  ever  a  source  of  happi- 
ness and  self- congratulation. 

The  rapid  increase  of  the  law  school 
surpassed  the  highest  expectations  of  its 
friends.  Commencing  with  less  than 
twenty  pupils,  its  numbers  gradually 
swelled  till  they  amounted  to  more  than 
one  hundred  and  sixty.  Its  graduates, 
now  engaged  in  active  life  throughout 
the  country,  are  several  hundreds  in  num- 
ber, all  of  whom  recall  with  affectionate 
interest  the  image  of  their  revered  and 
beloved  instructor,  and  most  of  whom 
have  had  their  minds  and  characters  sen- 
sibly moulded  by  his  teachings  and  his 
precepts.  How  important  his  relation 
thus  was  to  the  whole  country,  will  be 
understood  by  those  who  will  represent 
to  themselves  the  influence  of  such  a  body 
of  instructed,  intelligent  and  able  young 
men,  upon  the  society  in  which  they 
move. 

Among  the  duties  assigned  to  the  Dane 
protessor  was  the  delivery  of  a  course  of 
lectures  upon  the  law  of  nature,  the  law 
of  nations,  marine  and  commercial  law, 
equity  law,  and  the  constitutional  law  of 
the  United  States.  The  discharge  of  this 
duty  led  naturally  to  the  preparation  of 
that  admirable  series  of  judicial  works 
which  have  done  so  much  for  the  diffu- 
sion of  his  own  fame,  and  the  honor  of 
American  jurisprudence.    The  first  fruit 
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of  his  labors  in  the  chair  was  the  publi- 
cation of  his  "  Commentaries  on  the  Law 
of  Bailments,"  which  containsnot  only  all 
the  common  law  learning  upon  this  sub- 
ject, but  all  that  is  valuable  and  import- 
ant in  the  writings  of  the  civilians  whose 
works  he  had  studied  with  the  unabated 
ardor  of  his  earlier  years.  This  work 
was  followed,  in  1833,  by  his  "Com- 
mentaries on  the  Constitution  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,"  in  three  volumes,  comprising 
a  sketch  of  the  charters,  constitutional 
history  and  jurisprudence  of  the  British 
American  Colonies,  a  history  and  synopsis 
of  the  confederation  of  the  States,  a  his- 
tory of  the  adoption  of  the  present  Con- 
stitution, and  a  minute  exposition  of  all 
its  provisions — a  work  of  various  and 
profound  learning,  full  of  the  results  of 
sound  political  wisdom  and  careful  obser- 
vation of  the  history  of  the  country.  In 
1834,  appeared  the  "  Commentaries  upon 
the  Conflict  of  Laws,"  which  we  may 
venture  to  pronounce  the  most  able,  ori- 
ginal and  profound  of  his  legal  writings. 
It  is  a  work  of  the  highest  order,  and 
would  alone  entitle  the  author  to  a  place 
in  the  first  class  of  jurists.  There  was 
no  similar  work  before  it  in  the  English 
language,  and  consequently  no  guiding 
landmarks  to  aid  the  writer  in  his  exten- 
sive researches.  His  materials  were  to 
be  gathered  from  a  mass  of  conflicting  de- 
cisions, and  especially  from  a  frowning 
array  of  foreign  writers,  whose  learned 
treatises  were  not  even  known  by  name  to 
nine-tenths  of  the  English  or  American  bar. 
The  various,  deep  and  rare  learning  of 
this  work  is  not  more  admirable  than  its 
luminous  arrangement,  the  natural  suc- 
cession of  its  topics,  and  the  fullness  of  its 
illustrations.  From  the  character  of  the 
subject,  this  work  has  been  more  widely 
circulated  than  any  of  his  legal  treatises. 
It  has  had  the  unbiased  and  unqualified 
praise  of  the  principal  jurists  of  Europe, 
and  was  commended  by  a  late  eminent 
European  judge,  as  a  work  that  "  no  ju- 
rist can  peruse  without  admiration  of  the 
industry,  candor  and  learning  with  which 
it  has  been  composed." 

His  next  contribution  to  the  literature 
of  his  profession,  was  a  work  on  Equity 
Jurisprudence,  in  two  volumes.  It  is  not 
enough  to  say  of  this  that  it  is  the  best 
work  upon  the  subject  in  the  language, 
as  the  previous  treatises  had  not  been  of 
conspicuous  excellence.  It  is  one  of  the 
very  best  books  that  have  ever  been  writ- 
ten in  English,  upon  any  legal  subject. 
It  pours  new  floods  of  light  upon  the  ori- 


gin and  essential  character  of  equity  juris- 
prudence, and  shows  the  harmonious  re- 
lation which  exists  between  its  leading 
doctrines  and  the  principles  of  natural  law 
and  the  rules  of  sound  morality.  It  is 
alike  satisfactory  to  the  philosophical  in- 
quirer and  to  the  practicing  lawyer.  The 
same  substantial  merit  may  be  assigned  to 
his  subsequent  work  on  Equity  Plead- 
ing, in  which  a  difiicult  and  abstruse  sub- 
ject is  treated  with  singular  clearness  and 
comprehensiveness.  These  works  on 
Equity  have  succeeded,  in  a  remarkable 
degree,  in  breaking  down  those  barriers 
of  exclusion  which  our  Transatlantic 
brethren  are  too  apt  to  rear  against  fo- 
reign juridical  works.  Their  popularity 
in  England  is  as  great  as  in  America,  and 
none  of  the  works  of  their  own  great  lights 
of  the  law  are  more  confidently  resorted 
to  for  aid,  or  more  frequently  cited. 

Four  other  treatises  on  legal  subjects 
were  also  prepared  and  published  by  him 
in  the  last  six  years  of  his  life,  on  the 
Law  of  Agency,  the  Law  of  Partnership, 
the  Law  of  Bills  of  Exchange,  and  the 
Law  of  Promissory  Notes,  all  marked  by 
the  fullness  of  learning  and  the  flowing 
style  which  had  characterized  his  pre- 
vious publications.  Thus,  within  the 
space  of  fourteen  years,  twelve  large 
octavo  volumes  were  added  to  the  per- 
manent literature  of  jurisprudence,  by  a 
man  engaged  in  arduous  judicial  duties, 
and  constantly  occupied,  except  when  at 
Washington,  in  the  labors  of  the  pro- 
fessor's chair.  What  more  honorable 
trophies  of  industry  has  the  world  to 
show  than  these  ?  What  encourage- 
ments, and  what  rebukes,  may  be  drawn 
from  such  a  life  !  Nor  were  these  toils 
sufficient  to  exhaust  his  unbounded  capa- 
city for  labor.  Within  this  period  belong 
his  inaugural  discourse,  as  professor — an 
admirable  exposition  of  the  spirit  and 
principles  of  law  ;  his  feeling  and  appro- 
priate eulogy  upon  his  lamented  asso- 
ciate. Professor  Ashmun,  who  was  cut 
off"  in  the  bloom  of  his  early  promise, 
young  in  years,  but  ripe  in  legal  attain- 
ments ;  his  beautiful  address  at  the  con- 
secration of  the  cemetery  of  Mt.  Auburn  ; 
his  lectures  before  Ihe  Boston  Mechanics' 
Institute,  the  American  Institute  of  In- 
struction, and  a  Lyceum  in  the  town  of 
Cambridge;  and  his  discourse  before  the 
Alumni  of  Harvard  University.  In  1835, 
at  the  request  of  the  members  of  the  Suf- 
folk bar,  he  pronounced  a  discourse  com- 
memorative of  the  life  and  services  of 
Chief  Justice  Marshall — a    feeling  and 
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beautiful  tribute  to  the  memory  of  an  in- 
timate and  dear  friend,  whose  person  he 
loved,  whose  genius  he  admired,  and 
whose  character  he  reverenced.  He  had 
previously  contributed  a  biographical 
sketch  of  the  same  illustrious  magistrate 
to  the  pages  of  the  National  Portrait  Gal- 
lery. With  all  these  accumulated  toils, 
he  never  seemed  hurried  or  oppressed,  so 
perfect  was  his  command  over  his 
powers,  and  so  orderly  was  his  disposi- 
tion of  time.  No  one  who  had  the 
slightest  claims  upon  him  was  ever 
turned  away  from  his  presence ;  and  the 
stranger  who  casually  saw  him  in  his 
leisure  moments  might  have  supposed 
him  some  retired  gentleman,  who  had 
nothing  to  do  but  to  stroll  from  his 
drawing-room  to  his  library,  so  free  were 
his  conversation  and  deportment  from 
that  nervous  anxiety  and  restless  im- 
patience into  which  very  busy  men 
are  apt  to  fall.  He  still  continued  a 
member  of  the  corporation  of  the  Univer- 
sity, was  a  punctual  attendant  upon  their 
frequent  meetings,  and  was  ever  ready 
to  assume  his  fair  proportion  of  their  la- 
bors. He  also  took  a  lively  interest  in 
the  cemetery  of  Mt.  Auburn,  whose  hal- 
lowed precincts  are  now  made  more 
sacred  as  the  resting-place  of  his  own 
remains.  He  was  for  many  years  the 
President  of  the  Corporation,  spent  much 
time  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the 
trust,  and  prepared  many  elaborate  re- 
ports. He  also  found  time  foi  the  claims 
of  society,  and  for  the  gratification  of  his 
own  kindly  and  social  nature.  He  was 
frequently  found,  an  honored  guest,  in 
the  cultivated  and  intelligent  circles  of 
Boston  and  Cambridge,  instructing  his 
hearers  by  his  genial  wisdom  and  the 
Btores  of  his  capacious  memory,  and 
charming  them  by  his  good  humor,  his 
simplicity  and  his  ready  sympathy,  rival- 
ing the  young  in  light-hearted  gayety, 
and  proving  to  the  old  that  the  lapse  of 
time  need  have  no  power  over  the  heart 
and  the  mind. 

We  are  now  approaching  the  close  of 
the  life  of  this  eminent  jurist  and  excel- 
lent man.  His  health  had  generally  been 
good,  as  the  vast  amount  of  his  labors 
sufficiently  proves,  though  his  constitu- 
tion was  never  robust,  and  occasional  fits 
of  illness,  especially  of  late  years,  had 
warned  him  that  even  his  amazing  capa- 
city for  intellectual  toil  might  be  over- 
tasked. The  latter  years  of  his  judicial 
life  were  among  the  most  laborious. 
The  eastern  land  speculations,  especially, 


and  the  ruin  and  bankruptcy  consequent 
upon  the  bursting  of  that  portentous 
bubble,  led  to  some  of  the  most  arduous 
and  exhausting  trials  ever  witnessed  in 
a  court  of  justice,  and  imposed  upon  him 
the  necessity  of  examining  the  most  dif- 
ficult questions  in  law  and  equity,  and 
applying  them  to  a  long  series  of  transac- 
tions of  the  most  complicated  and  intri- 
cate character,  perplexed  with  monstrous 
contradictions  in  testimony  utterly  incon- 
sistent with  the  veracity  of  all  the  wit- 
nesses. Warned  at  length  by  the  length- 
ening shadows  of  life,  and  the  occasional 
admonitions  of  illness,  he  had  determined 
to  resign  his  seat  upon  the  bench,  to  pass 
the  remainder  of  his  days  in  the  home  he 
so  much  loved,  occupied  with  the  duties 
of  the  professor's  chair  and  the  prepara- 
tion of  new  works  in  jurisprudence. 
Though  his  relations  with  his  brethren 
upon  the  bench  were  of  the  most  harmo- 
nious kind,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
another  element  which  led  to  this  deter- 
mination was  a  consciousness  of  the 
change  which  had  come  over  the  spirit 
of  the  court.  In  the  school  of  constitu- 
tional law  he  had  sat  with  filial  reve- 
rence at  the  feet  of  Marshall,  and  now  a 
new  generation  had  arisen,  which  saw 
with  other  eyes  and  understood  with 
other  understanding  than  his.  He  had 
before  him  the  forlorn  alternative  of  per- 
petual dissent  from  the  majority  of  the 
bench,  or  of  giving  the  negative  counte- 
nance of  his  silence  to  the  removal  of 
the  old  landmarks ;  and  in  the  sadness  of 
his  heart  he  lent  a  more  ready  ear  to  the 
warnings  of  age  and  the  counsels  of 
friendship. 

To  the  interval  of  repose  between  the 
bench  and  the  grave,  he  looked  forward 
withjsingular  satisfaction.  Few  men  ever 
entered  the  vale  of  declining  years,  at- 
tended by  more  good  angels  than  he.  He 
had  the  "  honor,  love,  obedience,  troops 
of  friends,"  which  should  accompany 
old  age.  His  fame  was  extended  to  every 
country  in  which  justice  is  administered 
by  established  laws.  He  formed  one  of 
the  most  prominent  attractions  of  the 
community  in  which  he  lived,  and  no 
stranger  of  any  distinction  ever  visited 
Boston,  who  did  not  look  forward  to  the 
gratification  of  seeing  him  as  one  of  his 
chief  pleasures  in  anticipation,  and  no 
one  ever  left  his  presence  without  a  new 
sense  of  his  greatness  and  his  goodness. 
The  beautiful  language  of  the  patriarch 
might,  without  the  least  alloy  of  extra- 
vagance, be  applied  to  him  :  "  When  the 
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ear  heard  him,  then  it  blessed  him ;  and 
when  the  eye  saw  him,  it  gave  witness  to 
him."  Time  had  not  severed  those  do- 
mestic ties  from  which  so  large  a  part  of 
his  satisfactions  were  drawn.  The  wife 
of  his  early  manhood  still  sat  by  his 
hearth,  the  constant  sharer  of  his  happi- 
ness and  his  cares.  He  had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  his  two  surviving  children — a 
eon  and  a  daughter — dwelling  in  happy 
homes  of  their  own,  so  near  to  him  that 
the  pang  of  separation  was  hardly  felt. 
He  had,  too,  the  great  gratification  of 
reading  an  excellent  treatise  on  the  law  of 
Contracts,  by  his  son,  W.  W.  Story,  Esq., 
and  of  witnessing  its  flattering  reception 
by  the  legal  profession.  The  law  school 
was  to  him  an  object  of  ever-increasing 
interest  and  attachment.  He  looked  for- 
ward with  keen  desire  to  the  time  when 
he  might  devote  to  it  the  entire  measure 
of  his  time  and  thoughts.  To  impart  to 
the  ingenuous  young  men  who,  year 
after  year,  should  come  up  to  attend 
upon  his  teachings,  the  principles  of  that 
science  which  he  comprehended  so  tho- 
roughly and  loved  so  well ;  to  hold  up 
to  their  imitation  his  own  standard  of 
public  and  professional  morality  ;  to  ani- 
mate them  with  his  own  high-toned 
patriotism;  and  thus,  to  diffuse  through 
an  ever- widening  circle  the  influence  of 
his  own  mind  and  character,  and  make 
their  unworn  energies  the  perpetual 
guardians  and  protectors  of  the  insti- 
tutions which  he  so  much  valued,  glad- 
dening the  winter  of  his  own  life  with  the 
vernal  promise  of  the  virtues  and  ca- 
pacities which  he  had  helped  to  rear  and 
train — this  was  an  object  of  interest  to 
him  suflicient  to  arouse  all  his  powers, 
and  fill  the  measure  of  his  life  with 
satisfaction  and  content.  Of  honor  and 
distinction  he  had  had  enough — far  more 
than  he  had  ventured  to  hope  in  the 
wildest  dreams  of  his  youth.  His  pulse 
no  longer  bounded  to  the  call  of  am- 
bition ;  but  the  sea  is  not  more  swayed 
by  the  attraction  of  the  moon  than  was 
his  spirit  moved  and  stirred,  in  all  its 
depths,  by  the  great  idea  of  duty. 

But  the  Supreme  Disposer  of  human 
events,  to  whose  decrees  he  always 
bowed  with  filial  submission,  did  not  per- 
mit these  fond  anticipations  to  be  realized. 
He  was  desirous,  before  leaving  the 
bench,  to  dispose  of  every  case  which 
had  been  argued  before  him  ;  and  for  this 
purpose,  he  labored  with  self-forgetting 
assiduity  during  the  exhausting  heats  of 
the  last  summer.    In  this  enfeebled  state 


of  his  system,  a  slight  cold  was  the 
precursor  of  an  acute  attack  of  chronic 
disorder,  which  soon  baffled  the  skill  of 
his  physicians  ;  and  after  a  few  days  of 
great  suffering,  the  powers  of  nature 
gradually  gave  way  ;  and  after  some 
hours  of  apparent  unconsciousness,  he 
tranquilly  breathed  his  last  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  tenth  of  September  last. 

The  intelligence  of  his  death  threw  a 
deep  gloom  over  the  community  of  which 
he  had  been  so  long  the  ornament  and 
the  pride.  His  funeral,  though  strictly 
private,  was  attended  by  a  large  number 
of  the  most  distinguished  men  in  Boston, 
and  its  vicinity.  An  impressive  eulogy 
was  pronounced  at  Cambridge,  on  the 
Wednesday  after  his  death,  by  Professor 
Greenleaf,  at  the  request  of  the  college 
faculty  and  the  law  students,  which  was 
listened  to  with  deep  interest  by  a  numer- 
ous and  most  intelligent  audience.  At  a 
meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Boston 
bar,  appropriate  resolutions  were  offered 
by  Mr.  Webster,  who  accompanied  them 
with  some  observations,  remarkable  even 
among  the  productions  of  his  mind  for 
their  weight  of  sentiment  and  serene 
beauty  of  style ;  and  it  is  understood  that 
this  distinguished  gentleman  has  in  pre- 
paration an  elaborate  discourse  upon  the 
life  and  services  of  the  deceased,  which 
he  was  requested  to  pronounce  by  a  vote 
of  the  same  meeting.  Judge  Davis,  the 
late  district  judge  of  the  district  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  Judge  Sprague,  the  pre- 
sent incumbent,  also  spoke  on  this  occa- 
sion. The  feeling  and  tremulous  tones 
in  which  the  former  gentleman,  venerable 
for  his  years,  his  character  and  his  ser- 
vices, bore  his  tribute  to  the  virtues  and 
attainments  of  one  who  had  so  long  been 
associated  with  him  in  judicial  labors, 
will  never  be  forgotten  by  those  who 
Avere  present.  Similar  testimonials  of 
respect  were  ofiiired  by  the  members  of 
the  legal  profession  in  Portland,  Provi- 
dence, New  York,  Philadelphia  and 
Washington. 

Such  is  an  imperfect  sketch  of  the  life 
and  services  of  this  great  man.  We  have 
dwelt  upon  his  conspicuous  excellence  in 
three  several  departments  :  as  a  judge,  a 
writer  of  legal  treatises,  and  a  teacher  of 
law.  He  who,  in  any  one  of  these,  had 
reached  his  eminence,  would  have  been 
deemed  a  fortunate  man ;  how  enviable 
is  the  lot  of  him  who  was  so  admirable 
in  them  all.  To  dwell  further  upon  his 
claims  and  merits  as  a  jurist ;  to  compare 
him  with  the  other  great  names  in  this 
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department,  living  or  dead  ;  and  to  sho\V 
wherein  they  equaled,  and  wherein  they 
fell  short  of  him — for  we  acknowledge 
no   superior — would   be  giving   to   this 
communication  a  professional  character 
hardly  suitable  for  a  journal  devoted  to 
miscellaneous  literature  and  general  poli- 
tics.    We  have  spoken,  too,  of  his  most 
striking  qualities  as  a  man.     To  paint 
him  as  he  Avas,  crowned  with  so  many 
claims  to  love,  honor,  esteem  and  admi- 
ration— to   delineate    that   image    which 
dwells  in  the  memory  of  his  friends— we 
cannot  hope   to  do.     We  believe  it   is 
Johnson   who   compares    great  men   to 
great  cities,  which  show  so  fairly  at   a 
distance,  with  their  spires  and  palaces 
glittering  in  the  sun,  but  which,  when 
nearly  approached,  offend  the  eye  with 
narrow  and  crooked  lanes,  uncouth  struc- 
tures, and  the  wretched  hovels  of  pov- 
erty.    The  comparison  is  just,  as  applied 
to  man}',  perhaps  most,  great  men  ;  but 
he,  of  whom  we  are  writing,  was  a  strik- 
ing exception.     The  fine  gold  of  his  gifts 
and  his  virtues  was  dimmed  with  as  little 
of  alloy  as  the  lot  of  humanity  will  per- 
mit.     There   was    nothing  in   him   for 
friendship  to  conceal,  or   envy  to  pro- 
claim.    He  was  not  only  a  great  judge, 
jurist  and  teacher,  but  a  thoroughly  and 
consistently  good  man.     He  was  a  kind 
neighbor,  a  faithful  friend,  and  tender 
and   afifectionate   son,   brother,  husband 
and  father.     He  was  born  to  be  loved,  as 
well  as  honored  and  esteemed.      They 
alone,  who  saw  him  in  his  intimate  re- 
lations, could  appreciate  the  simplicity  of 
his  character    and  the   warmth   of    his 
heart.     He  had  none  of  the  affectations  of 
greatness,  and   none  of  its   selfishness. 
He  did  not  affect  to  conceal  what  he  was, 
nor  pretend  to  be  what  he  was  not.     He 
did  not  repel  men  by  an  owlish  gravity 
of  deportment,  still  less  by  the  chilling 
haughtiness  of  his  manner.     In  convers- 
ing with  him,  it  was  not  merely  the  mind 
which   was  instructed  and   aroused   by 
his    vivid   intellectual  power,   and    the 
wonderful    variety    and    extent    of    his 
knowledge;  but  the  heart  was  expanded 
by  the  sweetness  of  his  temper  and  his 
genial   sympathy.     The  visitor  left   his 
presence   with  a   lighter  step,   and    an 
erected  brow  of  confidence.     The  kind- 
ness of  such  a  man  had  enhanced  his 
own  claims  to  self-respect.     He  had  no 
cold  and  fastidious  disdain  of  the  com- 
mon duties  and  interests  of  life.     He  did 
not  feel  himself  entitled,  because  of  his 
greatness,  to  put  aside  all  that  was  ex- 
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acted  of  common  men.  He  took  his  part 
in  the  general  lot  of  humanity,  and  what- 
ever of  work  came  in  his  way  was  done 
by  him  faithfully  and  conscientiously, 
without  reference  to  its  tendency  to  add 
to  his  consideration  or  extend  his  fame. 
Indeed,  his  readiness  to  forget  all  that 
separated  him  from  common  men,  and  to 
remember  all  that  he  shared  with  them, 
was  one  of  the  most  touching  and  beau- 
tiful traits  in  his  character.  He  was  tol- 
erant of  mediocrity.  He  bore  with  equa- 
nimity the  constant  interruptions  to  which 
his  valuable  time  was  exposed.  In  his 
treatment  of  men  of  inferior  condition,  he 
had  none  of  the  insolence  of  disdain,  or 
of  the  insolence  of  condescension.  He 
met  them  on  the  level  of  a  common  hu- 
manity. It  was  said  of  Scott  by  a  day- 
laborer,  that  he  spoke  to  every  man  as  if 
he  had  been  a  blood-relation ;  and  the 
spirit  of  the  remark  might  also  be  applied 
to  Story.  In  his  last  illness,  some  touch- 
ing proofs  were  exhibited  of  the  general 
attachment  which  his  uniform  kindness 
of  manner  had  inspired.  Some  of  the 
humblest  of  his  neighbors,  whose  mo- 
notony of  daily  toil  had  perhaps  been 
gilded  by  his  cordial  greeting,  beaming 
smile  or  friendly  inquiry,  came  and  asked 
of  his  household  if  there  was  nothing 
which  they  could  do  for  him  or  the  mem- 
bers of  his  family — no  small  service 
which  they  could  render  to  the  great 
man,  who  had  never  com.e  within  their 
lowly  sphere  without  lifting  them  for  a 
moment  out  of  it.  During  his  illness,  his 
condition,  with  its  alternations  of  hope 
and  fear,  was  the  engrossing  subject  of 
interest  and  conversation  in  the  town  of 
Cambridge.  Every  face  wore  the  same 
expression  of  anxious  solicitude ;  and  the 
tidings  of  his  death  filled  every  household 
with  the  gloom  of  a  personal  bereave- 
ment. 

His  character  had  the  crowning  excel- 
lence which  flows  from  a  deep  principle 
of  religious  faith.  He  had  studied  the 
evidences  of  Christianity  with  the  ardor 
and  application  of  mind  demanded  by  the 
importance  of  the  subject,  and  he  rested 
with  calm  satisfaction  upon  the  convic- 
tion of  its  divine  origin.  He  often  spoke 
of  a  purpose  wfiich  he  had  in  prospect, 
of  writing  a  work  in  which  the  rules  of 
legal  evidence  should  be  applied  to  the 
events  of  the  gospel  narrative,  in  which 
the  question  of  the  divine  origin  of  Chris- 
tianity should  be  argued  as  before  a  jury 
in  a  court  of  justice.  The  value  of  such 
a  work  from  such  a  mind  may  well  be 
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imagined.  His  religion  was  an  active 
principle  in  his  Jife.  He  not  only  knew 
but  felt,  that  his  destiny  was  in  the 
hands  of  a  God  of  wisdom,  justice  and 
benevolence.  He  was  grateful  to  Him 
for  the  influence  and  consideration  which 
he  enjoyed — for  the  various  blessings 
with  which  his  life  had  been  crowned. 
He  submitted  without  a  murmur  to  the 
parental  discipline  of  his  Heavenly  Fa- 
ther. The  loss  of  his  children  had  deeply 
tried  his  fortitude,  and  filled  his  bosom 
with  anguish,  but  this  could  only  be  in- 
ferred by  the  warm  sympathy  which 
gushed  from  his  heart,  when  any  of  his 
friends  was  called  to  drink  the  same  bit- 
ter cup. 

Our  task  is  thus  brought  to  a  close. 
In  reviewing  what  we  have  written,  we 
are  painfully  struck  with  its  inadequacy 
to  give  to  those  who  knew  him  not  a 
proper  estimate  of  what  he  was.  The 
writer  was,. for  many  years,  honored  by 


his  friendship  and  his  confidence,  and,  in 
laying  this  humble  offering  upon  his 
grave,  he  feels  how  unworthy  it  is  of 
him  whose  dust  reposes  beneath.  He 
traces  these  lines  with  suffused  eyes  and 
a  trembling  hand,  for  a  part  of  the  daily 
light  of  his  life  has  now  vanished  from 
his  path.  His  heart  swells  as  he  recalls 
that  countenance  which  for  so  many 
years  was  never  turned  towards  him  but 
with  an  expression  of  interest  and  affec- 
tion. That  weil-remembered  voice  is 
again  borne  to  the  ear  by  the  breeze  from 
the  land  of  spirits.  The  present  fades 
from  the  eye  and  the  thoughts,  and  the 
past  returns  ;  and  the  beautiful  words  of 
Shenstone  seem  the  only  adequate  ex- 
pression of  the  feeling  with  which  he 
takes  leave  of  the  subject : 

"  Eheu  !  quanto  minus  est  cum  reliquis  • 
versari,  quam  tui  meminisse." 
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Letters  from  Washington,  on  which 
we  rely,  render  it  probable  that  Mr,  Sli- 
DELL,  our  newly  appointed  minister  to 
Mexico,  goes  clothed  wnth  power  to  treat 
with  that  government  for  the  cession  of 
California  to  the  United  States.  The  in- 
telligence is  vague,  but  we  trust  it  is  true, 
and  that  the  negotiation  may  prove  suc- 
cessful. The  natural  progress  of  events 
will  undoubtedly  give  us  that  province 
just  as  it  gave  us  Texas.  Already  Amer- 
ican emigrants  thither  are  to  be  number- 
ed by  thousands,  and  we  may,  at  almost 
any  moment,  look  for  a  declaration, 
which  shall  dissolve  the  slight  bonds  that 
now  link  the  province  to  Mexico,  and 
prepare  the  way  lor  its  ultimate  annexa- 
tion to  the  United  States. 

Regarding,  therefore,  the  accession  of 
California  as  an  event  which  present 
tendencies,  if  not  checked  or  counteracted, 
must  render  inevitable,  we  should  prefer 
to  see  it  accomplished  by  an  agency,  at 
once  more  direct  and  less  questionable  in 
point  of  national  morality.  It  cannot  be 
disguised  that  we  stand  open  to  the  charge 
of  having  colonized  Texas,  and  recog- 
nized her  independence,  for  the  express 


purpose  of  seizing  her  soil — that  we 
wrested  her  territory  from  Mexico,  peace- 
fully and  by  a  gradual  process,  to  be  sure, 
but  as  really  and  as  Avrongfully  as  if  we 
had  conquered  her  by  arms  in  the  field 
of  battle.  It  cannot  but  be,  at  least,  sus- 
pected that  the  grounds  of  the  revolution 
which  made  Texas  independent  of  the 
central  state,  lacked  those  essential  ele- 
ments which  alone  redeem  rebellion  from 
crime,  and  justify  the  disruption  of  those 
political  bonds  which  constitute  a  state — 
that  no  overwhelming  necessity  for  such 
a  step  existed — and  that  the  reasons  as- 
signed, where  not  palpably  false,  were 
unsound  and  frivolous.  We  were  not 
slow  to  recognize  this  independence — nor 
to  avail  ourselves  of  it,  to  transfer  to  our- 
selves that  sovereignty  which  had  thus 
been  annulled. 

It  will  be  impossible,  under  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  this  transaction,  to  per- 
suade the  world  that  these  events  had  no 
connection  with  each  other,  either  in 
fact  or  in  the  intentions  of  our  government 
which,  directly  or  indirectly,  gave  vigor 
and  success  to  them  all.  Until  the  memo- 
ry of  this  achievement  shall  have  some- 
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what  faded,  we  do  not  desire  to  see  the 
experiment  renewed.  It  we  are  to  have 
a  further  accession  of  territory,  we  hope 
to  see  it  effected  by  an  open  purchase  and 
a  voluntary  cession.  Thus  did  we 
come  in  possession  of  Florida,  including 
the  Oregon  dispute,  and  on  terms  which 
the  country,  we  believe,  thus  far  at  least, 
does  not  deem  extravagant.  Texas,  it 
seems  not  at  all  unlikely,  may  yet  cost 
us  more  than  would  in  the  beginning  have 
bought  it  outright ;  and  California,  it  may 
fairly  be  presumed,  may  now  be  pur- 
chased, at  least  nemine  contradicente,  for 
a  sum  which  the  country  will  deem  small 
for  so  valuable  an  acquisition. 

For,  certainly,  we  do  regard  it  as 
extremely  desirable  that  California — a 
part,  at  least,  of  the  province  known  by 
that  name — should  become  the  property, 
and  remain  forever  under  the  ex- 
clusive jurisdiction,  of  the  United  States. 
Lower  California,  as  it  is  called,  embrac- 
ing the  long,  narrow  peninsula  between 
the  Gulf  and  the  Pacilic,  stretching  from 
the  21st  to  the  33d  degree  of  latitude,  a 
distance  of  above  eight  hundred  miles, 
with  an  averag-e  breadth  of  about  sixty, 
is  universally  represented  by  travelers  as 
sterile  and  hopelessly  desolate.  It  con- 
sists, indeed,  of  a  chain  of  volcanic,  tree- 
less, barren  mountains  of  rock,  broken 
only  by  still  more  dreary  plains  of  sand, 
destitute  of  streams,  swept  •  by  fierce  tor- 
nadoes, and  of  necessity  abandoned  al- 
most entirely  to  sterility  and  desolation. 
Scattered  spots  now  and  then  occur, 
where  the  torrents  of  rain  have  not  washed 
away  the  soil,  or  where,  being  surrounded 
by  rocks  on  every  side,  it  has  been  pro- 
tected from  those  influences  which  have 
made  the  peninsula,  on  the  whole,  the 
most  uninhabitable  region  of  the  northern 
temperate  zone.  These,  however,  are 
neither  frequent  enough  nor  large  enough 
to  redeem,  or  relieve,  the  general  charac- 
ter of  the  country  ;  and  Lower  California 
must  always  remain  an  undesirable  pos- 
session for  any  country,  except  one  that 
sways  a  barren  sceptre  and  to  which 
extent,  not  fertility,  of  territory  seems  at- 
tractive. It  may  well,  therefore,  be  left 
to  Mexico. 

With  Upper  California  the  case  is  dif- 
ferent. The  southern  and  eastern  por- 
tions— indeed  nearly  the  whole  province 
except  that  part  bordering  on  the  Pacific — 
is  scarcely  more  valuable  than  the  lower 
province.  Through  the  eastern  section 
extends  the  chain  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, broken   into  fragments,  and  con- 


verting a  wide  space  of  the  country, 
through  its  entire  length,  into  a  waste 
perfectly  uninhabitable,  producing  very 
little  vegetation,  and  through  which  the 
traveler,  with  danger  and  difficulty, 
finds  a  casual  and  precarious  path.  West 
of  this  chain  lies  a  vast,  sandy  plain, 
nearly  seven  hundred  miles  in  length, 
with  a  Avidth  of  one  hundred  miles  at  its 
southern,  and  two  hundred  at  its  northern, 
extremity.  The  whole  valley  of  the 
Colorado  is  utterly  barren,  and  is  de- 
scribed by  an  American  traveler  as  a 
great  burial-place  of  former  fertility, 
which  can  never  return.  Like  its  branch- 
es the  river  is  not  navigable.  The  Gila, 
which  forms  the  southeastern  boundary 
of  the  province,  is  a  rapid  stream,  and 
its  upper  portion  flows  through  rich  and 
beautiful  valleys,  capable  of  supporting  a 
numerous  population.  In  the  centre  of 
the  northern  section  of  Upper  California 
lies  the  Timpanigos  desert,,  between  four 
and  five  hundred  miles  square,  and  pro  ' 
bably  the  most  utterly  desolate  region  of 
so  great  an  extent  upon  the  western  con- 
tinent. On  its  northwest  border  Mary's 
river  takes  its  rise,  and  flows  southwest- 
wardly  about  one  hundred  and  sixty 
miles,  into  its  own  lake,  which  is  about 
sixty  miles  in  length,  and  half  as  wide. 
The  valley  of  the  stream  has  a  rich  soil, 
which,  were  not  the  atmosphere  too  dry, 
would  be  well  adapted  to  agricultural 
purposes,  and  contains  many  line  groves 
of  aspen  and  pine,  that  shelter  deer,  elk 
and  other  game. 

The  remaining  part  of  Upper  Califor- 
nia— that  which  lies  nearest  the  Pacific 
coast — is  not  only  by  far  the  best  portion 
of  the  province,  but  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  regions  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
It  embraces  the  whole  country  drained 
by  the  waters  which  empty  into  the  Bay 
of  San  Francisco.  These  are,  first,  be- 
ginning at  the  south,  the  San  Joaquin, 
which  rises  in  a  lake  called  Bonavista, 
in  latitude  36°,  and  about  three  hundred 
miles  northwest  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Colorado;  it  runs  thence,  northwest 
some  six  hundred  miles,  with  a  deep  and 
tranquil  current,  navigable  for  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles  above  its  mouth,  and 
through  a  valley  six  hundred  miles  in 
length,  and  from  forty  to  one  hundred  in 
width  ;  bounded  on  every  side  by  moun- 
tains, which  thus  inclose  a  prairie  sur- 
face, covered  with  trees  which  skirt  the 
streams,  of  above  40,000  square  miles  in 
superficial  extent.  Among  the  highland* 
which  inclose  this  valley,  are  vast  lor- 
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ests  filled  with  the  loftiest  and  finest 
cedars  and  pines  in  the  world,  with  every 
variety  of  soil,  fresh  water  lakes,  and  every 
element  ofunbounded  agricultural  wealth, 
except  a  propitiousclimate.  From  Novem- 
ber to  March  the  whole  valley  is  flooded 
by  heavy  and  incessant  rains ;  and  from 
April  until  Autumn  an  intolerable  heat 
converts  this  vast  fen  of  stagnant  waters 
into  a  valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death. 
This  evil,  however,  it  is  confidently 
asserted,  is  susceptible  of  an  easy  remedy 
by  draining  these  accumulated  waters 
into  the  river. 

From  the  north  flows  another  and 
much  larger  river,  the  Sacramento, 
which,  rising  among  the  mountains  that 
skirt  the  lower  border  of  Oregon,  flows 
for  nearly  three  hundred  miles  through 
an  open,  level  country,  naturally  fertile, 
and  annually  overflowed  by  the  waters 
of  the  river,  which  thus,  like  the  Nile, 
enriches  and  adorns  the  region  through 
which  it  runs  ;  cut  on  the  east  side  by 
numerous  tributary  streams  skirted  with 
timber,  and  striped  upon  the  west  by 
groves,  and  lakes,  and  great  savannas,  and 
presenting  one  of  the  richest  and  most 
beautiful  regions  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.*  In  the  wet  season  this  river  is 
navigable  to  steamers  of  three  hundred 
tons  for  nearly  two  hundred  miles  above 
its  mouth  ;  and  even  in  the  dryest  season, 
small  boats  without  difficulty  make  their 
way  for  over  one  hundred  miles  to  what 
is  called  the  i^or/cs,  where  the  Sacramento 
receives  its  great  western  branch,  named 
upon  the  map  of  Capt.  Wilkes, Destruction 
river,  which  rises  in  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
and  flows  for  about  two  hundred  miles 
with  a  rapid  current,  through  a  fertile  re- 
gion, into  its  principal  stream.  The  Jesus 
Maria  rises  amid  the  heights  of  the  Snowy 
Mountains,  directly  South  of  Cape  Men- 
docino ;  and,  flowing  south  at  an  average 
distance  of  twenty  miles  from  the  ocean, 
through  a  region  of  hills  and  rolling 
plains,  heavily  covered  with  forests  of 
most  valuable  timber,  falls  into  the  Bay 
of  San  Francisco. 

Thevaluablepartof  Upper  California  is 
thus  seen  to  embrace  that  region  of  the 
province  drained  by  the  waters  that  dis- 
charge themselves,  at  San  Franciso,  into 
the  Pacific  sea.  Its  superficial  extent 
cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than  40,000 
square  miles,  nearly  as  much  as  that 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  two- 
thirds  that  of  the  British  Islands.     Of  its 


beauty  and  fertility,  all  travelers  agree 
in  giving  most  glowing  and  enthusiastic 
descriptions.  Perouse,  one  of  the  earli- 
est of  its  visitants,  says,  that  its  "  climate 
differs  a  little  from  that  of  the  south- 
ern provinces  of  France ;  at  least,  the 
cold  is  never  so  piercing  there,  but  the 
heat  of  summer  is  much  more  moderate, 
owing  to  the  continual  fogs  which  reign 
there,  and  which  procure  for  the  land  a 
humidity  very  favorable  to  vegetation." 
Immediately  upon  the  coast  it  has  been 
represented  that  the  sea-winds  and  fogs 
blast  the  foliage  of  trees  in  exposed  situ- 
ations ;  but  on  leaving  the  ocean  nothing 
of  the  kind  is  witnessed,  and  all  arc 
alike  enchanted  with  the  boundless  ferti- 
lity and  unequaled  beauty  of  the  inland 
regions.  The  English  voyager,  Vancou- 
ver, who  traversed  this  country  at  an 
early  day,  after  speaking  of  the  moun- 
tains, "  the  sides  and  summits  of  which 
exhibited  a  high  degree  of  luxuriant  fer- 
tility," says  : 

"  We  had  not  proceeded  far,  when  we 
entered  a  country  I  little  expected  to  find 
in  these  regions.  For  about  twenty  miles,  it 
could  only  be  compared  to  a  park,  which 
had  originally  been  planted  witli  the  true 
old  English  oak  ;  the  underwood,  that  had 
probably  attained  its  early  growth,  had  the 
appearance  of  having  been  cleared  away, 
and  had  left  the  stately  lords  of  the  forest  in 
complete  possession  of  the  soil,  which  was 
covered  with  luxuriant  herbage,  and  beau- 
tifully diversified  with  pleasing  eminences 
and  valleys;  which,  with  the  lofty  range 
of  mountains  that  bounded  the  prospect, 
required  only  to  be  adorned  with  the  neat 
habitations  of  an  industrious  people,  to 
produce  a  scene  not  inferior  to  the  most 
studied  effect  of  taste  in  the  disposal  of 
grounds." 

The  same  traveler  was  struck  with 
"  the  quality,  quantity  and  variety  of 
its  excellent  productions,  not  only  in- 
digenous to  the  country,  but  appertain- 
ing to  the  temperate,  as  well  as  torrid 
zone;"  and  he  makes  the  remark,  that 
"  not  one  species  had  been  sown  or 
planted  that  had  not  flourished  and  yield- 
ed its  fruits  in  abundance,  and  of  e.xcel- 
lent  quality."  Equally  explicit,  and  of 
still  more  authority,  is  the  statement  of 
Humboldt : 

"  New  California  is  as  well  watered  and 
fertile,  as  Old  California  is  arid  and  stony. 
The  climate  is  much  more  mild  tlian  in 
the  same  latitudes  on  the  eastern  side  of 
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the  New  Continent,  (which  includes  the 
Atlantic  coast  from  Boston  to  Savannah,) 
the  frequent  fogs  give  vigor  to  vegetation 
and  fertilize  the  soil,  which  is  covered 
with  a  black  and  spongy  earth." 

Although  agricuUiire,  throughout  this 
vast  and  fertile  region,  is  of  the  rudest 
and  most  unskillful  character,  nearly  all 
kinds  of  grain  have  been  readily  raised. 
In  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  San 
Francisco  Bay  the  most  extraordinary 
crops  are  easily  produced.  Dr.  Marsb, 
long  a  resident  on  the  banks  of  the  Sac- 
ramento, informed  Mr.  Farnham  that 
from  ten  bushels  of  wheat  he  had  known 
to  be  harvested  a  crop  of  3652  :  though  he 
says  that  the  average  yield  is  from  30  to 
50  bushels  from  one  that  is  sown.*  The 
first  part  of  this  statement  is  incredible  ; 
but  Commodore  Wilkes  mentions  an  in- 
stance in  which  3600  bushels  were  har- 
vested from  30  sown  ;  and  he  places  the 
average  crop  at  80  fold.f  The  most  mod- 
erate of  these  statements  exhibits  a  degree 
of  fertility  seldom  found  in  the  most  fa- 
vored regions  of  the  earth.  Indian  corn 
is  said  to  return  about  3  50  fold.  The 
potato  thrives ;  hemp,  flax,  oats,  barley, 
peas,  fruits  of  all  kinds,  and  indeed  all 
the  productions  of  the  temperate  zone, 
are  produced  in  great  abundance,  and 
with  the  greatest  ease ;  while  in  the 
southern  portion,  cotton,  tobacco,  figs, 
lemons,  olives,  oranges,  and  especially 
grapes,  seem  to  find  a  native  and  most  pro- 
pitious soil ;  and  the  marshes  about  the 
mouths  of  the  San  Joaquin  and  Sacra- 
mento, may  easily  be  turned  into  some  of 
the  richest  and  most  beautiful  rice  fields 
in  the  world. 

Here,  then,  lies  upon  the  Pacific  coast, 
adjoining  our  western  border,  included 
between  the  parallels  which  embrace 
the  southern  sections  of  the  United  States, 
and  stretching  northward  to  the  southern 
boundary  of  Oregon,  a  region  of  country 
capable  of  sustaining  a  greater  population 
than  now  inhabits  the  entire  American 
Union.  Traversed,  through  its  entire 
length,  and  from  it^  most  remote  corners, 
by  noble  rivers  all  concentrating  their 
waters,  and  forming  at  their  common 
mouth,  the  finest  harbor  perhaps  in  the 
world  ; — abounding  in  timber  of  the  best 
quality  for  ship-building-  and  all  naval 
purposes,  easily  floated  to  acommon  point, 
and  that  the  beautiful  and  capacious  har- 


bor of  San  Francisco  ; — containing  meas- 
ureless water  power,  immense  agricultural 
resources,  and  all  the  elements  which  na- 
ture can  furnish  of  national  wealth  and 
national  consequence — it  is  yet  shut  out 
from  the  influences  of  Christian  civiliza- 
tion and  abandoned  to  a  people  who  nei- 
ther know  its  capacities,  nor  feel  the 
pressure  of  any  obligation  to  develop  and 
expand  them.  The  aggregate  population 
is  probably  below  20,000  ;  the  harvested 
crops  in  1839  amounted  to  69,000  bush- 
els of  wheat,  22,000  of  maize,  and  15,000 
of  barley ;  and  the  whole  annual  mer- 
chantable production  of  the  country,  in- 
cluding cattle  and  furs,  its  staple  com- 
modities, is  estimated  by  Capt.  Wilkes 
at  less  than  a  million  of  dollars.  Nor  is 
there  anything  in  the  history  of  the 
country,  to  induce  the  hope  that,  under 
its  present  control,  it  will  ever  attain 
that  position,  and  serve  those  ends,  in 
the  great  scheme  of  the  world's  civiliza- 
tion, for  which  Providence  has  so  clearly 
designed  it. 

For  more  than  three  hundred  years  it 
has  been  under  exclusive  Spanish  do- 
minion. Yet  up  to  the  present  lime,  not- 
withstanding its  immense  advantages  for 
trade,  it  has  no  commerce ;  in  spite  of  its 
fertility,  it  has  no  agriculture  ;  its  water 
power  and  ability  to  yield  a  bountiful 
supply  of  every  raw  material,  have  not 
erected  a  solitary  manufacturing  esta- 
blishment within  its  borders ;  and  the 
whole  country  is  even  now  as  far  re- 
moved from  that  high  and  palmy  state  of 
wealth,  cultivation  and  power  of  which 
it  is  susceptible,  as  it  was  before  the 
Spaniard  Cobrillo,  in  1542,  first  explored 
its  coast  and  landed  upon  its  shore.  We 
have  stated  the  probable  population  of 
California  at  20,000.  Captain  Wilkes 
estunates  it  at  but  15,000,  of  whom  some 
9000  are  Indians,  3000  whites,  and  2000 
of  mixed  blood.  The  whites,  who  are 
the  only  persons  of  any  political  account, 
inherit  all  the  vices,  with  none  of  the 
half- virtues,  of  their  Spanish  ancestry; 
they  are  utterly  ignorant,  indolent  and 
rapacious,  cruel  to  their  wives  and  de- 
pendants, destitute  of  spirit,  industry  and 
courage,  and  perfectly  incapable  of  the 
slightest  emotions  of  ambition,  or  the  faint- 
est pulsation  of  energy  and  enterprise.^ 

No  one  who  cherishes  a  faith  in  the 
wisdom  of  an  overruling  Providence,  and 
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who  sees,  in  the  national  movements 
which  r.oiivuiss  the  worhl,  the  silent 
operation  of  an  invisible  but  omnipotent 
hand,  can  believe  it  to  be  for  the  interest 
of  humanity,  for  the  well-being  of  the 
world,  that  this  vast  and  magnificent 
region  should  continue  forever  in  its 
present  state.  Capable  of  sustaining 
millions  of  people,  of  conferring  upon 
them  all  the  physical  comforts  of  life, 
and  of  raising  them  to  the  highest  point 
of  mental  and  moral  cultivation,  if  only 
they  have  the  energy  and  the  ability  to  use 
its  resources — so  long  as  desolation  broods 
upon  it,  so  long  as  the  shadows  of  ig- 
norance, indolence  and  moral  degradation 
hang  around  it,  the  manifest  designs  of 
Providence  are  unfulfilled,  and  the  para- 
mount interests  of  the  world  lack  due 
advancement.  While  California  remains 
in  possession  of  its  present  inhabitants, 
and  under  control  of  its  present  govern- 
ment, there  is  no  hope  of  its  regeneration. 
This  will  demand  a  life,  an  impulse  of 
energy,  a  iiery  ambition,  of  which  no 
spark  can  ever  be  struck  from  the  soft 
sluggishness  of  the  American  Spaniard. 
Attempts  have  been  occasional!)'  made 
by  Mexico  to  colonize  the  province  ;  but 
they  were  marked  by  the  most  perfect 
ignorance  of  the  nature  of  the  enterprise 
as  well  as  of  the  country,  and  ended  in 
bringing  misery  upon  the  emigrants,  and 
loss  and  ridicule  upon  the  central  gov- 
ernment.* In  1836,  the  people  of  the 
province  rebelled,  and  declaied  Uj)per 
California  independent  of  Mexico,  and 
expelled  the  Mexican  troops  and  officials 
from  the  country.  But  according  to 
Commander  Wilkes,  the  people  were  ex- 
cited to  this  by  the  acts  of  the  foreigners 
resident  among  them  ;  and  after  the  first 
temporary  ebullition  of  the  borrowed 
patriotism  thus  infused,  they  settled  back 
into  their  old  inaction,  varied  only  by 
sundry  extempore  acts  of  atrocious  vil- 
lany,  and  soon  returned  at  least  to  the 
nominal  rule  of  the  Mexican  Republic. 
They  have  not  the  character  required  to 
redeem  their  country  from  its  low  estate. 
The  boundless  wealth  of  land  and  sea 
which  has  been  lavished  upon  it,  must 
forever  remain  useless,  till  mental  and 
moral  powers  are  found  to  use  it.  For 
never  were  uttered,  by  poet  or  philoso- 
pher, truer  words  than  those  noble  lines 
of  Wordsworth — 

"  Winds  blow,  and  waters  roll 
Strength  to  the  Bravi;,  and  Power  and 
Deity  ; 


Yet  in  themselves  are  nothing !  One  decree 
Spake  laws  to  them,  and  said  that  by  the 

Soul, 
Only,  the  Nations  shall  be  great  and  free." 

California,  to  become  the  seat  of  wealth 
and  power  for  which  Nature  has  marked 
it,  must  pass  into  the  hands  of  another 
race.  And  who  can  conjecture  what 
would  now  have  been  its  condition,  had 
its  first  colonists  been  of  the  stock  which 
peopled  the  Atlantic  coast  ?  Compare  its 
adjacent  seas,  unruflied  by  winds,  and 
perfectly  free  from  shoals  and  dangerous 
currents — the  seas  named  pacific,  from 
their  placid  and  ever  quiet  waters — with 
"  New  England's  stern  and  rock-bound 
coast,"  or  the  northern  and  western 
shores  of  Europe.  Its  soil  yields  freely 
and  lavishly,  to  the  most  ordinary  cultiva- 
tion, an  immense  variety  of  the  necessa- 
ries of  life  and  the  staples  of  commerce. 
No  portion  of  Europe  is  more  richly  en- 
dowed with  all  ihe  wealth  of  nature — 
the  "dread  magnificence"  of  earth  and 
heaven.  Yet  all  these  immense  advan- 
tages, in  the  language  of  Forbes,  the 
English  traveler,  "had  not  the  power  to 
rouse  the  dormant  energies  of  the  Span- 
iard. It  appealed  as  if  these  extraordi- 
nary bounties  of  nature  had  the  effect 
of  lulling  them  into  apathy.  The  coasts 
were  without  commerce  or  navigation; 
and  a  deathlike  tranquillity  reigned 
throughout  the  province." 

We  have  already  remarked  that  the 
inevitable  course  of  events — which,  in 
the  end,  will  always  be  seen  to  coincide 
perfectly  with  the  highest  wisdom  and 
expediency — which  is,  in  fact,  the  silent, 
resistless  legislation  of  the  Omnipotent 
Lawgiver — must,  ere  long,  place  Cali- 
fornia beneath  other  sovereignty  than 
that  which  now  benumbs  its  powers  and 
stifles  and  stagnates  its  undeveloped 
energy.  And  not  only  is  this  result  in- 
evitable, but  if  the  considerations  we 
have  adduced  have  any  weight,  it  must 
be  regarded,  upon  every  principle  of  a 
wide  expediency,  as  highly  desirable. 
It  is  a  consummation  upon  which  every 
reflecting  ])er.son  must  look  with  plea- 
sure and  hope.  So  imperatively  is  this 
conviction  forced  upon  the  mind  of  the 
most  disinterested  observers — even  of 
those  whose  interests  and  feelings  are 
most  hostile  to  the  course  the  matter 
seems  likely  to  take — ihat  a  Mexican 
correspondent  of  the  London  Timeif, 
while  urging  the  British  Governmeiit  to 
obtain  ])o.ssession  of  California,  in  order 
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to  prevent  its  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  United  States,  employs  the  following 
verv  emphatic  language  concerning  the 
general  result  to  which  we  have  alluded. 
His  letter  bears  date, 

"  Mexico,  Sept.  29,  1845. 
"  In  the  opinion  of  many,  the  existence, 
as  a  nation,  of  Mexico,  is  hastening  to  its 
termination;  and,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  no 
great  man  appears  who  is  equal  to  the  re- 
generation of  the  republic.     The  Govern- 
ment is  powerless,  even  in  the  capital ;  the 
departments  barely   hold   on   the    central 
State  ;  there  is  no  population  to  till  the 
finest  soil  in  the  world  ;  and  riches,  above 
and  below  ground,  remain  unexplored,  for 
want  of  intelligence  and   hands  to  work 
them.     If  England  will  not  interfere,  the 
doom  of  Mexico  is  sealed,  and  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years  it  must  be  incorporated  with 
the  United  States.     The  Government  and 
people  of  the  United  States  entertain   no 
doubt  on  this  subject.     They  say  that  they 
do  not  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  Europe, 
and  tiiat  they  are  determined  no  European 
power    shall  interfere  with  them  in   the 
affairs  of  the  new  world.     By  assression, 
annexation,  or  conquest,  they  are  resolved 
on  enticing  all  Mexico,  down  to  the  Isth- 
mus, within  the  Union ;  and,  come  what 
may,  that  end  must  sooner  or   later  be 
accomplished.      I  am  fully  aware  of  the 
danger  to  which  the  monetary  circulation 
of  Europe  will  be  exposed,  when  the  sil- 
ver districts  of  Mexico  are  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  American  Congress,  and  of  the 
imprudence    of    our    permitting    a  naval 
power,  like  that  of  the  United  States,  to 
become  the  richest  nation  in  the  world ; 
but  I  cannot  help  admitting,  at  the  same 
time,  that  if  Great  Britain  will  not  inter- 
fere, the  general  good  of  humanity  rnust 
be   advanced  by  the  annexation  of  this 
country  to   the  American    Union.     The 
tide  of  emigration  will,  instead  of  flowing 
directly,  take  the   current  of  the  United 
States,  and  even  millions  of  English,  Scotch 
and  Irish  emigrants  can  pass  through  the 
American  ports  to  fix  as    settlers  in  this 
land  of  milk  and  honey.     The  wretched 
Indian  race  must  give  way  before  the  in- 
flux of  a  white  population,  and  myriads  of 
acres,  now- untitled,  will  teem  with  ■>vealth 
and   abundance.     The  climate  is  magnifi- 
cent, except  on  the  coast,  and  in  particular 
districts   fever  does   not   appear.      Every 
European  production  can  be  raised  ;  and  I 
may  say  there  is  room  for  all  the  emigra- 
tion that  can  be   poured  in  a  quarter  of  a 
century  from  the  British  Isles.      The  next 
good  to  the  British  occupation  of  Mexico, 
is  its  incorporation  with  the  United  States. 
We  shall  find,  when  it  takes  place,  imme- 
diate employment  of  our  poor,  a  consump- 
tion of  British  manufactures  spread  over 


this  great  continent,  the  dispensation  of 
the  English  languasie  and  English  feelings 
over  an  almost  boundless  territory.  We 
must,  in  short,  make  up  our  minds  to  this 
result,  and  happy  will  it  be  for  the  com- 
mon interests  of  humanity — unless  Great 
Britain  should  take  the  matter  directly 
into  her  own  hands,  alarmed  at  the  grow- 
ing power  of  the  United  States,  and  their 
dominion  over  the  mining  districts  from 
which  our  monetary  circulation  is  fur- 
nished— when  it  is  accomplished." 

The  writer  of  this  passage  attributes 
designs  to  the  United  States  which  are 
unsustained  by  any  evidence,  and  must 
therefore  pass  for  simple  assertions. 
But  he  declares,  very  emphatically,  that 
the  general  good  of  humanity  demands 
that'the  whole  of  Mexico  should  pass 
into  the  hands  of  some  foreign  power. 
If  this  be  true  of  the  whole,  (and,  for 
our  purpose,  it  is  not  necessary  either  to 
admit  or  question  this,)  it  must  certainly 
be  true  of  California ;  and  no  one,  we 
apprehend,  will  hesitate  to  admit  that 
that  country  would  be  immeHsely  ad- 
vanced in  wealth  and  power ;  that  a  new 
field  for  civilization  and  all  the  arts  of 
Christian  life  would  be  opened;  and 
that  "the  general  good  of  humanity 
must  be  advanced"  by  the  occupation  of 
that  country  by  another  than  the  Spanish 
race. 

This  point,  then,  heing  conceded,  it 
remains  only  to  inquire,  into  whose 
hands  shall  California  pass.'  What 
nation  of  the  earth  shall  succeed  to  Mex- 
ico, whenever  the  sovereignty  shall  pass 
from  her  grasp  ? 

There  are,  we  believe,  but  two  powers 
to  whom  the  design  of  acquiring  Cali- 
fornia is  ever  ascribed.  One  of  these  is 
Great  Britain;  the  other  is  the  United 
States.  The  German  Allgemeine  Zeitimg, 
a  few  months  since,  announced  the  estab- 
lishment by  Russia  of  a  post  at  Bodega, 
in  California,  and  ascribed  to  that  colos- 
sal power  of  the  North  the  intention  of 
obtaining  a  foothold,  and  ultimately  ac- 
quiring dominion,  in  that  extensive  pro- 
vince. The  Ze/YHH£r  was  evidently  Igno- 
rant of  the  facts  from  which  it  sought  to 
draw  so  important  conclusions.  Bodega 
was  first  established  by  the  Russian  Fur 
Company,  in  1812,  with  the  permission 
of  the  then  Governor  of  Monterey,  to 
erect  a  few  small  huts  for  salting  their 
heef.  It  gradually  increased  until  it  suc- 
cessfully resisted  the  attempt — feeble  at 
the  best — of  the  Spanish  authorities  to 
drive  it  away.     But  its  maintenance  be- 
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came  too  expensive  for  the  purposes  ot  its 
establishment,  and,  in  1839,  it  was  trans- 
ferred, with  all  its  property,  for  the  sum 
of  $30,000  to  Capt.  Suter,  an  American 
emigrant,  who  has  nearly  supreme  com- 
mand of  a  very  large  tract  of  land  upon 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  Sacramento.  At 
the  time  of  the  visit  of  Commander 
Wilkes,  the  guns  had  been  removed,  the 
stock  transferred,  the  Russian  occupants, 
a  few  hundreds  in  number,  scattered,  and 
the  post  was  entirely  and  forever  aban- 
doned.* Ru,ssia,  then,  it  may  safely  be 
presumed,  has  no  design  of  obtaining 
possession  of  any  portion  of  California. 

By  Great  Britain,  on  the  other  hand, 
such  a  purpose,  we  have  no  doubt,  has 
long  been  cherished.  It  is  generally 
known  that  as  long  ago  as  in  1837,  by 
an  arrangement  with  the  English  creditors 
of  the  Mexican  government,  lands  in  that 
country,  to  the  amount  of  125,000,000  of 
acres,  were  set  apart  for  the  payment  of 
the  debts  which  Mexico  had  incurred  in 
England.  The  precise  terms  on  which 
this  mortgage  was  effected  are  more  clear- 
ly and  succinctly  stated  in  the  following 
letter  from  the  Hon.  Mr.  Cushing  to  the 
writer  of  this  sketch,  than  elsewhere 
within  our  knowledge.  The  letter  has 
already  been  ])ublished  in  the  Courier  and 
Enquirer,  from  the  columns  of  which 
journal  we  copy  it : 

"JYewhuryport,  2ith  October,  1S45. 

"  Dear  Sir  : — I  have  before  me  sundry 
documents,  which  appertain  to  the  subject 
of  your  inquiry  as  to  the  interest  of  the 
British  holders  of  Mexican  bonds  in  the 
territory  of  California. 

I.  By  decree  of  tlie  President  ad  inte- 
rim of  the  Mexican  Republic,  issued  April 
12th,  1837,  under  the  autliority  of  an  Act 
of  Congress  of  the  4th  of  the  same  month, 
it  is  declared — 

1.  That  the  entire  foreign  debt  of  the 
Republic  may,  if  the  public  creditors  sec 
fit,  be  consolidated  through  the  agency  of 
Messrs.  Lizardi  &  Co.,  and  of  the  Mexican 
Minister  in  London. 

2.  That  the  existing  bonds  may  be  ex- 
changed, one  half  for  new  bonds  of  such 
consolidated  fund,  '  and  the  other  half  in 
land  warrants  on  the  vacant  lands  in  the 
departments  of  Texas,  Chihuahua,  Sonora, 
and  California,  at  the  rate  of  four  acres 
for  each  pound  sterling.' 

7.  That  '  for  further  security  in  the 
payment  of  the  principal  and  interest  of 
the  national  consolidated  fund,  the  Mexi- 
can government  specially  hypothecates,  in 
the  name  of  the   nation,  one  hundred  mil- 


lions (100,000,000)  of  acres  of  the  vacant 
lands  in  the  departments  of  California, 
Chihuahua,  New  Mexico,  Sonora,  and 
Texas,  with  special  guaranty  to  said  con- 
solidated fund  until  the  total  extinction  of 
the  bonds.' 

10.  That  '  foreigners,  who,  in  virtue  of 
their  land  warrants  shall  come  to  establish 
themselves  on  their  properties,  shall  ac- 
quire from  that  date  the  title  of  colonists, 
and  shall  participate,  they  and  their  fami- 
lies, in  all  the  privileges  which  the  laws 
grant,  or  may  grant,  to  any  others  of  the 
same  origin,  and  under  the  same  condi- 
tions.' 

Other  articles  of  this  decree,  namely,  the 
3d,  4th,  5th,  6th,  Sth  and  9th,  regulate  va- 
rious questions  of  detail,  in  regard  to  the 
new  bonds  and  the  land  warrants. 

11.  On  the  14th  of  September,  1837,  in 
pursuance  of  a  previous  meeting  of  the 
holders  of  Mexican  bonds,  it  was  agreed, 
between  them  and  the  agents  of  the  Mexi- 
can government,  to  accept  the  ofler  of  the 
latter,  with  twelve  modifications  proposed, 
of  which  the  most  material  to  the  present 
purpose  are  the  following,  namely  : 

2.  That  (among  other  things),  instead  of 
at  once  converting  one-half  of  the  old 
bonds  into  land  warrants,  for  that  half 
shall  be  issued  deferred  bonds,  '  which 
deferred  bonds  shall  be  at  all  times  receiv- 
able in  payment  of  vacant  lands  in  the  de- 
partments of  Texas,  Chihuahua,  New  Mex- 
ico and  California,  at  the  choice  of  the 
purchaser,  at  the  rate  of  four  acres  for  each 
pound  sterling.' 

4.  That  the  deferred  bonds  shall  contain 
a  clause  stipulating  that  '  the  Mexican 
government,  when  thereto  required,  shall 
grant  to  the  bearer  of  the  said  bond  full 
right  of  property  and  complete  possession 
in  the  number  of  acres  of  land  correspond- 
ing to  the  amount  of  said  bond,  with  the 
accruing  interest  thereon,  at  the  rate  of 
four  acres  of  land  for  each  pound  sterling, 
of  which  full  and  complete  possession 
shall  be  given,  by  the  competent  authori- 
ties, on  the  presentation  of  said  deferred 
bond.' 

7.  That  the  Mexican  government,  in 
addition  to  the  general  hypothecation  of 
100,000,000  of  ac'res,  contained  in  the  7th 
article  of  the  decree,  '  shall  spcLcially  set 
apart  *  *  twenty-five  millions  of  acres 
of  government  lands  in  the  departments 
having  the  nearest  communication  with 
the  Atlantic,  and  which  may  appear  best 
suited  for 'colonization  from  abroad;  the 
said  lands  to  be  specifically  and  exclu- 
sively held  open  for  the  location  of  de- 
ferred bonds.' 

14.  That  bonds  of  the  first  class  may  run 
until  the  year  1866,  and  those  of  the  sec- 
ond class  until  the  year  1870. 
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The  other  articles  are  not  particularly 
important  to  the  subject  of  inquiry. 

III.  On  the  1st  of  June,  1S39,  an  act 
was  passed  by  the  Mexican  Congress, 
which 

1.  Approves  the  above  agreement  made 
with  the  holders  of  Mexican  bonds  on  the 
14th  of  September,  1837. 

2.  Grants  one  year  for  the  proposed  con- 
version of  the  foreign  debt. 

4.  Requires  the  Executive  to  take  heed 
that  '  no  lands  on  the  frontier  shall  be 
granted  to  the  subjects  of  the  border 
States,  in  the  event  of  any  bonds  falling 
into  their  hands,  which  they  may  be  de- 
sirous of  exchanging  for  lands,'  &:.c. 

6.  Enjoins  '  that  the  lands  be  so  divided 
among  the  emigrants  as  to  prevent  their 
too  great  concentration  on  one  point ;  they 
are,  therefore,  to  be  located  at  some  dis- 
tance from  each  other,  and  as  near  to  our 
towns  as  may  be  convenient.' 

IV.  On  the  29th  of  July,  1839,  there 
was  issued  by  the  President  ad  interim  of 
the  Mexican  Republic,  (Santa  Anna,)  an 
order  in  Council,  of  twenty-four  articles, 
which  regulate,  in  detail,  the  issue  of  the 
new  bonds,  and  especially  those  of  the  first 
class,  for  which  a  certain  portion  of  the 
custom-house  revenues  were  specially 
pledged  ;  but  this  order  in  Council  does 
not  materially  affect  the  present  object. 

Please  to  observe  that  the  hypothecation 
of  100,000,000  of  acres  of  land  in  Cali- 
fornia, Texas,  Chihuahua,  New  Mexico 
and  Sonora,  is  permanent  until  the  whole 
debt  be  paid,  and  the  right  of  locating  the 
deferred  bonds  in  California,  Texas,  Chi- 
huahua and  New  Mexico,  also  continues 
until  these  are  paid,  it  being  a  condition 
inserted  in  the  bonds.     Yours  truly, 

C.    CUSHING." 

This  mortgage,  of  course,  confers  no 
right  of  sovereignty  over  the  mortgaged 
soil.  But  from  the  day  of  its  date,  nearly 
ten  years  since,  to  the  present  time,  it  has 
been  made  the  point  d'appui  for  projects  of 
colonization,  acquisition  and  ftnal  do- 
minion over  California.  Thus,  an  Eng- 
lish work  on  California — that  of  Mr. 
Forbes — published  in  1839,  and  written 
at  about  the  time  when  the  arrangement 
noticed  above  was  concluded,  remarks 
that  "  there  have  been  some  thoughts  of 
proposing  to  the  Mexican  government 
that  it  should  endeavor  to  cancel  the 
English  debt  which  now  exceeds  fifty 
millions  of  dollars,  by  a  transfer  of  Cali- 
fornia to  the  creditors."  And  in  pursuing 
the  suggestion,  the  author  says  : 

"  If  California  was  ceded  for  the  English 
debt,  the  creditors  might  be  formed  into  a 
company,   with  the   difference   that  they 


should  have  a  sort  of  sovereignty  over 
the  territory,  somewhat  in  the  manner 
OF  THE  East  India  Company." 

This  is,  certainly,  a  most  pregnant  in- 
timation— one  which  will  not  be  deemed 
unworthy  of  notice  by  any  who  under- 
stand the  history,  organization  and  cha- 
racter of  that  gigantic  engine  of  British 
power  to  which  the  company  in  Califor- 
nia is  to  be  assimilated.  Its  origin  was 
far  more  humble  than  that  suggested  for 
this  new  establishment.  It  began  sim- 
ply as  a  partnership  of  merchants.  In 
the  early  part  of  its  career  it  considered 
itself  merely  a  trader  in  the  territories  of 
a  foreign  potentate.  It  looked  closely 
after  its  own  pecuniary  interest,  and 
sought  commercial  influence  and  the  pow- 
er of  wealth,  but  did  not  dream  of  political 
projects,  or  venture,  in  any  way,  to  in- 
terfere ^  with  the  independent  States, 
among'whom  it  had  become  a  commercial 
resident.  Soon,  however,  its  conception 
of  its  position  began  to  change.  Political 
ambition  obtained  control  of  it,  and  soon 
became  its  informing  and  shaping  spirit. 
Wealth  was  seen  to  follow  power,  and 
the  unbounded,  unregulated,  unprincipled 
thirst  for  gold,  soon  drove  its  devotees — 
removed  from  the  restraints  of  law  and 
the  fear  of  responsibility — into  deeds  of 
stupendous  guilt.  For  a  stipulated  sum 
of  money,  the  company  engaged  to  ex- 
tirpate an  innocent  and  independent  na- 
tion— the  Rohillas.  English  troops  were 
soon  posted,  first  for  pay  and  then  from 
policy,  throughout  the  magnificent  pro- 
vince of  Oude;  and  but  a  short  time 
elapsed  before  the  revenues  of  all  the 
adjacent  countries  were  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  British  subjects.  Thus, 
in  the  very  recent  language  of  the  London 
Times,  they  "  began  humbly,  as  mer- 
chants and  traders — they  ended  proudly, 
as  kings  and  conquerors."  Availing 
itself  gradually  of  the  weakness  and  in- 
ternal dissensions  and  generous  confi- 
dence of  the  Asiatic  powers,  it  "  began 
in  commerce  and  closed  in  empire,"  and 
became,  what  by  Roman  justice  and  rea- 
son had  been  deemed  impossible,  eundem 
negotiatorem  et  doininum — or  in  Burke's 
still  more  pointed  phrase,  a  "  State  in 
disguise  of  a  merchant."  Thus  it  had 
power  to  pass  laws,  to  build  forts,  to 
maintain  a  force,  to  hoist  a  flag,  to  keep 
vessels  and  govern  territory — granted, 
originally,  for  purposes  of  trade,  but 
equally  available  for  purposes  of  empire. 
Thus  it  has  gone  on,  extending  its  pos- 
sessions  over  kingdom   after  kingdom, 
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seizini^  one  throne  after  another,  until  it 
has  become  sovereign  of  nearly  the  whole 
of  Central  Asia,  and  is  daily  meditating 
the  vulture's  descent  upon  the  small  re- 
mainder. The  Punjaub  has,  thus  far, 
been  exempt  from  its  interference ;  but 
the  Calcutta  Englishman,  of  a  very  re- 
cent date,  heads  an  article  with  the  omi- 
nous words,  "  Every  appearance  of  a 
Punjaub  war,"  and  goes  on  to  exhibit  the 
"extreme  disorder"  prevailing  in  that 
country,  and  to  speak  of  the  "  probability 
that  British  intervention  cannot  be  much 
longer  delayed."  Scinde  was  seized  upon 
even  in  impatient  advance  of  what  Black- 
wood calls  the  "principle  of  unavoidable 
expansion."  * 

The  London  Times  proclaims  that  con- 
quest must  go  on  in  Asia  until  the  "  na- 
tural limits  of  empire"  are  reached;  and 
the  Foreisrn  Quarterly  Review  has  pro- 
claimed that  "  to  Great  Britain,  as  to  a 
conquering  and  civilized  caste,  the  gov- 
ernment of  all  India  belongs,  not  so 
much  through  any  paltry  right  derivable 
from  custom,  or  originating  in  popular 
notions,  Hs  from  that  sacred  right  impart- 
ed bij  Providence  to  intellect  and  justice, 
to  ru'e  over  violence  and  ignorance."] 
And  this  career  of  conquest,  which  has 
been  continued  without  interruption  and 
with  increasing  vigor  down  to  the  pre.sent 
time,  and  which  is  still  advancing  with 
strides  worthy  of  its  gigantic  power  and 
stupendous  purpose,  has  beyond  all 
doubt  involved  more  perfidy  and  corrup- 
tion, more  robbery  and  murder,  more 
butchery  and  blood,  more  crime  and  out- 
rage of  every  grade  and  every  hue,  than 
the  most  ruthless  deeds  of  Roman  ambi- 
tion, or,  indeed,  than  can  be  matched  in 
the  history  of  any  single  power,  of  an- 
cient or  of  modern  times.  The  East 
India  Company  has  always  been  one 
of  those  convenient  and  super-ser- 
viceable agents  whose  transactions  the 
sovereign  power  of  Great  Britain  could 
avow  or  disavow  at  its  sovereign  pleasure. 
But  now  it  has  come  to  be  universally 
recognized  as  simply  Great  Britain  in 
Asia.  Its  arm  is  that  of  Britain.  British 
ambition  is  the  life  that  throbs  through 
all  its  giant  frame.  British  troops  are  its 
instruments.  The  British  seal  has  been 
afFixei  even  to  its  most  atrocious  deeds; 
the  avails  of  its  robberies  have  swollen 
the  vast  tide  of  British  wealth;  its  con- 
quests— bloody,  ruthless,  unprincipled  as 

*  Blackwood's  Magazine,  No.  328,  p.  273. 
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they  are — no  matter  by  what  perjuries,  by 
what  treasons,  by  what  assassinations, 
what  secret  or  open  crime  they  may  have 
been  achieved,  are  marked  upon  the  map 
as  British  possessions.  And  Great  Bri- 
tain may  most  righteously  be  arraigned 
before  the  world,  in  place  of  him  against 
whom,  as  the  head  of  this  vast,  irrespon- 
sible and  despotic  power,  Burke  thun- 
dered his  terrible  denunciations,  when  he 
said,  "  We  charge  this  offender  with  no 
crimes  that  have  not  arisen  from  passions 
which  it  is  criminal  to  harbor ;  with  no 
offences  that  have  not  their  root  in  ava- 
rice, rapacity,  pride,  insolence,  ferocity, 
treachery,  cruelty,  malignity  of  temper; 
in  short,  in  nothing  that  does  not  argue 
a  total  extinction  of  all  moral  principle, 
that  does  not  manifest  an  inveterate 
blackness  of  heart,  died  in  grain  with 
malice,  vitiated,  corrupted,  gangrened  to 
the  very  core."  And  this  is  the  model 
upon  which  is  to  be  formed  the  projected 
British  Company  in  California!  This 
Western  Continent  is  to  be  the  theatre 
on  which  these  scenes  are  to  be  reen- 
acted  ! 

Nor  is  the  suggestion  we  have  cited 
our  sole  or  chief  authority,  for  suspecting 
the  British  Government  of  projects  of 
dominion  in  this  portion  of  the  North 
American  Continent.  There  has  sprung 
up  of  late  a  very  general  demand  from 
all  sides  of  the  British  press,  for  the 
prompt  accomplishment  of  these  designs. 
The  Foreign  Quarterly  Review  closes 
some  speculations  upon  the  probable  des- 
tiny of  California,  with  the  remark  that 
"an  active  minister,  who  had  a  forecast 
of  the  future,  might  secure  it  as  an  ap- 
pendage to  Oregon,  our  unquestionable 
right  to  which  is  too  clear  to  be  surren- 
dered. The  Mexicans,"  it  is  added, 
"  would  not  be  sorry  to  part  with  it  to  us 
upon  fair  terms."  The  urgent  recom- 
mendations of  the  Mexican  correspond- 
ent of  the  London  Times,  we  have  al- 
ready quoted  ;  and  we  have  now  to  offer, 
from  the  same  source,  this  explicit  and, 
beyond  all  doubt,  authentic  announce- 
ment of  a  fact  which  our  previous  cita- 
tions must  have  shown  to  be  probable. 
In  his  letter,  dated  September  29,  1845, 
after  speaking  of  the  arrangement  in  pro- 
gress between  the  governments  of  Mexi- 
co and  the  United  States,  on  the  question 
of  boundary,  this  writer  says  : 

"  The  question  of  frontier  will  also  be 
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embarrassing  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  in- 
terfere with  the  negotiation  now  going 
ON  between  the  British  and  Mexican  gov- 
ernmsnts  for  the  adoption  of  a  frontier 
parallel,  necessary  to  British  inter- 
ests." 

With  this  evidence  before  us,  it  is  im- 
possible, or  at  least  unwise,  to  doubt  that 
Great  Britain  is  strivins;  to  secure  from 
Mexico  sovereignty  in  California,  abso- 
lute, it  may  be,  or  perhaps  "  somewhat 
in  the  manner  of  the  East  India  Compa- 
ny." 

The  next  question  naturally  sug- 
gested relates  to  the  probability  of  her 
success.  This  must  be  simply  a  mat- 
ter of  opinion.  It  would  be  useless  to 
disguise  our  fear  that,  so  far  as  Mexico 
is  concerned,  she  may  accomplish  her 
purpose.  We  have  less  confidence  than 
perhaps  is  just,  in  the  good  faith  of  the 
friendly  disposition  towards  the  Govern- 
ment and  people  of  the  United  States, 
which  Mexico  is  said  of  late  to  have 
evinced.  Our  acquisition  of  Texas  is  yet 
too  recent — our  port  towards  Mexico  has 
been  too  commanding — our  exactions  have 
been  too  rigorous,  for  the  wound  they  in- 
flicted upon  this  sensitive  and  resentful 
race  to  have  yet  fully  healed.  The  sono- 
rous blasts  of  our  mutually  defiant  armies 
must  even  yet  be  echoing  among  the 
marshes  between  Metamoras  and  Aransas 
Bay,  nor  can  the  proclamations  of  the 
Mexican  powers,  so 

"  Horribly  stuffed  with  epithets  of  war," 

have  yet  wholly  passed  from  their  recol- 
lection. Their  soldiership,  we  are  well 
aware,  was  "  mere  prattle  without  prac- 
tice," and  they  found  themselves,  like 
lago,  so 

"  be-lee'd  and  calm'd 
By  clamorous  creditors," 

that 

"  Though  they  do  hate  us  as  they  do  hell 

pains. 
Yet,  for  necessity  of  present  life, 
They  must  show   out  a  flag  and  sign  of 

love, 
Wliich  is,  indeed,  but  sign." 

It  seems  to  us  improbable  that  a  gov- 
ernment marked  and  swayed  by  Mexican 
temper,  which  persisted  against  the  ad- 
vice and  example  of  the  leading  nations 
of  the  earth,  in  refusing  to  recognize  the 
independence  of  Texas,  for  a  long  series 
of  years  of  enforced  inaction,  which  has, 
from  first  to  last,  charged  upon  the 
United  States  the  robbery  and  despoil- 


ment of  the  fairest  of  her  possessions, 
should  now,  so  soon  after  the  obnoxious 
deed  is  finally  and  fully  accomplished, 
manifest  even  an  intemperate  eagerness 
to  resume  with  us  friendly  relations,  and 
to  negotiate  for  a  boundary  upon  so  lib- 
eral a  basis  as  she  is  said  to  have  pro- 
posed. We  fear  these  measures  are  but 
the  fair-seeming  dictates  of  a  "  necessity 
of  present  life."  They  have  already  re- 
lieved her  seaboard  from  the  presence  of 
our  squadron,  and  her  Texan  frontier 
from  the  pressure  of  our  troops.  They 
have  averted,  or  at  least  deferred,  a  blow 
against  which  she  had  found  it  impossi- 
ble to  interpose  the  shield  of  British 
power,  and  have  released  her  from 
the  fatal  necessity  of  engaging,  single- 
handed,  the  power  of  the  United  States. 
Of  such  a  struggle  the  result  has  re- 
peatedly been  predicted  in  Europe. 
The  French  Journal  des  Debais  has  de- 
clared that  "  the  conquest  of  Mexico 
would  be  a  wide  step  towards  the  en- 
slavement of  the  world  by  the  United 
States,  and  a  levy  of  bucklers  by  the 
Mexicans  at  this  moment  would  lead  the 
way  to  this  subjection."  The  London 
Times  remarks  that  Mexico  has  had  the 
sagacity  to  perceive  that  a  declaration  of 
war  would  enable  the  United  States  to 
seize  upon  and  retain  the  Mexican  terri- 
tory. These  views  were  doubtless  en- 
forced upon  the  Mexican  administration 
by  the  representatives  of  both  France  and 
Great  Britain :  and  the  result  has  been 
that  all  thought  of  immediate  war  has 
passed  away.  Meantime,  a  negotiation 
has  been  set  on  foot  with  Great  Britain 
for  the  cession  of  California,  and  is  "  now 
in  progress."  Suppose  it  to  be  successful, 
and  the  British  power  to  be  planted  in 
the  Bay  and  around  the  tributary  w^a- 
ters  of  San  Francisco ;  will  not  the  Euro- 
pean powers  be  then  in  a  condition  to 
attempt  to  reduce  to  practice  the  theory 
of  M.  GuizoT,  that  "  the  integrity  of  ex- 
isting powers  in  America  must  be  main- 
tained ?"  "  Between  the  autocracy  of 
Ru.ssia  on  the  East,  and  the  democracy  of 
America,  aggrandized  by  the  conquest  of 
Mexico,  on  the  West,"  says  the  .Tournal 
des  Debats,  the  official  paper  of  the  French 
government,  "  Europe  may  find  herself 
more  compressed  than  she  may  one  day 
think  consistent  with  her  independence  and 
dignity."  It  cannot  be  disguised  that  ap- 
prehensions of  the  future  power  of  the 
American  people  are  arousing  the  fears, 
and  influencing  the  policy  of  the  princi- 
pal nations  of  Europe.  The  leading 
journal  of  Great  Britain  but  a  few  days 
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since,  declared,  that  "  no  European  poli- 
tician can  look  forward  to  the  power  of 
the  United  States,  within  the  present  cen- 
tury, but  with  the  most  appalling  pros- 
pects." And  so  the  Paris  Debals  remarks, 
that  "  for  the  political  balance  of  the 
world,  the  conquest  of  Mexico  by  the 
United  States  may  create  eventual  dan- 
gers, which,  although  distant,  it  may  not 
be  superfluous  to  guard  against."  And 
so  again,  upon  another  occasion,  the 
same  official  journal  employed  this  still 
more  emphatic  language : 

"  A  cry  of  war  between  America  and 
Mexico  has  been  raised:  ahhough  it  is 
not  believed  that  the  threats  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  acts,  yet  it  would  be  well  for 
us  to  be  prepared  for  anything.  North 
America  presents  her  ambitious  plans  for 
conquering  all  the  American  continent. 
She  began  by  the  annexation  of  Texas,  by 
which  she  divides  Mexico,  and  a  war 
will  give  her  a  welcome  pretence  for  pos- 
sessing herself  of  all  Mexico.  Soon  the 
smaller  states  will  follow,  and  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama  fall  into  the  hands  of  North 
America.     Europe  should  not  tolerate  this, 

NOR  SUFFER  NoRTH  AMERICA  TO  IN- 
CREASE, or  the  independence  of  Europe 
might  sooner  or  later  be  wedged  in  by 
the  two  colossuses  of  Russia  and  North 
America,  and  suffer  from  their  oppres- 
sion." 

It  seems  well  nigh  incredible  that  any 
or  all  the  European  powers  should 
seriously  resolve  upon  measures  to  pre- 
vent and  check  the  growth,  in  power  and 
influence,  of  the  United  States.  To  the 
casual  observer  we  seem  to  be  so  far  re- 
moved from  them,  the  ocean  that  rolls  be- 
tween us  seems. so  broad,  as  to  stifle  and 
destroy  that  envy  and  jealousy  which, 
under  other  circumstances,  might  ripen 
into  displeasure  and  end  in  open  and  ef- 
fective hostility.  But  farther  reflection, 
we  apprehend,  will  weaken  the  force  of 
these  considerations.  The  affairs  of  the 
whole  world  are,  in  many  very  import- 
ant respects,  linked  and  even  fused  to- 
gether. Commerce,  which  has  come  to 
be  the  ruling  power  upon  this  globe, 
makes  its  home  upon  the  broad  sea  that 
knows  no  bounds — its  familiar  paths 
are  upon  the  worid's  great  highways  ; 
and  it  knows  comparatively  little,  in  its 
highest  and  most  far-reaching  relations, 
of  those  national  limits  which  divide,  and 
therefore  weaken,  the  aggregate  of  human 
power.     That  nation  of  the  earth  which 


has  most  power,  upon  land  and  sea, 
must  have  over  every  other,  and  over  all 
others,  advantages,  the  weight  of  which 
no  distance  from  them  can  ever  seriously 
impair.  Supremacy  of  this  kind  long 
enjoyed  will  never  be  readily  yielded  ; 
nor  can  any  prospect,  however  remote, 
that  it  will  be  snatched  away  by  some 
vigorous  and  growing  competitor,  fail  to 
be  met  with  discontent  which  may  ripen 
into  scowling  defiance  and  open  hostility. 
These  considerations,  and  others  which 
must  readily  occur  to  every  one  upon 
slight  reflection,  must  remove  or  at  least 
modify  the  incredulity  with  which  the 
chance  of  European  intervention  for  the 
purpose,  whether  avowed  or  not,  of 
checking  and  fixing  limits  to  the  growth 
of  American  power,  is  very  naturally 
received. 

But  there  are  other  considerations 
which  may  lend  still  farther  to  render 
probable  such  intervention.  Between  the 
political  institutions  of  the  great  Euro- 
pean states  and  those  of  this  country, 
there  is  a  radical  and  a  vital  difference — 
a  difference  which  cannot  fail  to  ripen 
into  hostility  whenever  the  two  systems 
shall  threaten  collision.  Many  years  ago 
this  difference  was  thus  defined  :  "  The 
European  alliance  of  emperors  and  kings 
have  assumed,  as  the  foundation  of  hu- 
man society,  the  doctrine  of  inalienable 
allegiance.  Our  doctrine  is  founded  upon 
the  principle  of  inalienable  right."*  This 
is  a  difference  which  has  become  irrecon- 
cilable. It  exists  as  an  impassable  gulf 
between  the  family  of  sovereigns  and  the 
great  body  of  the  people.  It  can  never 
be  broken  down,  and  can  only  disappear 
when  kings  shall  become  perfect  and 
undisputed  despots,  or  when  they  shall 
cease  to  wear  their  crowns.  The  sov- 
ereigns of  Europe,  by  their  frequent  inter- 
marriages, by  their  position  which  elevates 
them  above  all  other  society,  and  espe- 
cially by  this  identity  of  interest  and  of 
safety  against  the  encroachments  of  the 
republican  spirit,  are  more  closely  knit 
together,  and  animated  by  a  stronger 
esprit  du  corps  than  any  other  body  in  the 
world.  It  must  therefore  be  exjfccted 
that  they  will  make  common  cause  against 
their  common  enemy,  Avherever  he  may 
have  his  seat,  whenever  he  shall  threaten 
to  disturb  their  peace,  and  from  what- 
ever quarter,  or  in  whatever  shape,  his 
aggressive  movements  may  come.  For 
the  last  three  hundred  years  the  progres.s 


*  Hon.  J.  Q.  Adams,  Secretary  of  Stat.e,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Anderson,  U.  S.  Minister 
Colombia,  dated  27th  May,  182  3. 
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of  Republican  principles  has  been  unin- 
terrupted.    In   the   sixteenth   century — 
the  age  of  Elizabeth — the  defeat  of  Philip 
II.  of  Spain,  the  head  of  the  Catholic  world, 
by  the  entire  destruction  of  the  immense 
armada  he  had  despatched  against  Eng- 
land, established  the  independence  of  the 
Dutch  commonwealth  so  renowned,  under 
the  name  of  the  Republic  of  the  United 
Provinces.     The  seventeenth  century  be- 
held the  execution  of  an  English  king, 
and  the  establishment  of  a  commonwealth 
on  the  ruins  of  the  throne,  under  the 
Protectorate    of    Cromwell.      Our    own 
revolution,  and  the  bloody  scenes  which 
attended   the   overthrow    of    royalty  in 
France,  rendered  the  eighteenth  forever 
illustrious.     Already  has  the  nineteenth 
been  marked  by  the  triumph  of  popular 
power  in  Spain,  Belgium,  Norway,  and 
several  other  nations  of  Europe,  over 
previous  and  still  recent  despotism  ;  and 
now   the   growth   of  a  gigantic,   over- 
shadowing Republic  on  the  Western  Con- 
tinent, seems  likely  to  afl5x  the  seal  of 
decay  and  death  to  the  startled  and  half- 
crumbling  monarchies    of    the    Eastern 
world.     The  rapidly  approaching  con- 
summation of  this  great  and   universal 
tendency  has  only  one   aspect — that  of 
fear — and  holds  out  but  one  result — that 
of  utter  downfall  and  extinction — to  the 
whole  family  of  European   sovereigns. 
To  the  world  at  large,  to  the  millions  of 
its  inhabitants  and  the  general  interests 
of  humanity,  reason  may  urge  that  it  is 
vastly,    immeasurably    beneficial.      But 
kings  can  never  so  regard  it ;  or,  if  they 
do,  they  will  never  act  upon  this  convic- 
tion.   Their  interests,  their  personal  pros- 
perity' and  power,  their  existence  even, 
are  menaced  and  threatened  with  destruc- 
tion   by   this    tendency;   and  they  do, 
therefore,  but  obey  the  universal  instinct 
of  self-preservation  when  they  combine 
their  forces  and  unite  their  counsels  and 
their  power,  to  resist  and  defeat,  and  turn 
back    in  its  channel    this  rapid,   often 
tumultuous,  and  sometimes  crimson  tide 
of  popular  ambition.     Hence,  as  a  Bntish 
writer  has  remarked,  "among  all  their 
mutual  jealousies,   sovereigns  have  al- 
ways had  a  strong  fellow  feeling  for  a 
king  against  a  people  ;"*  and  nearly  all 
the  interventions  of  European  powers  in 
the  alTairs  of   other  nations  of  modern 
times,    have   been  made   in   support  of 
kings  against  the  people,  or  in  someway 
for  the  benefit  of  the  kingly  power. 
This  feeling  of  hostility  to  republican- 


ism, which,  as  we  have  said,  is  simply 
the  instinct  of  self-preservation,  naturally 
acquires  strength  from  the  magnitude  and 
pressure  of  the  danger  to  be  incurred. 
When,   therefore,  we  reflect   upon   the 
most  wonderful  advancement  of  this,  our 
republic,  in  wealth,  population,  territory, 
and  all  the  elements  of  national  great- 
ness   and    power;    upon   the    spectacle 
which  we  present  to  the  world,  of  eigh- 
teen millions  of  people,  active,  intelligent 
and  happy,  enjoying  all  the  protection 
and  feeling  none  of  the  burdens  of  gov- 
ernment, dwelling  in  peace  and  in  plenty, 
made  conscious  of  law  only  by  the  im- 
munities and  blessings  it  bestows,  hear- 
ing of  no  tithe  or  tax-gatherer,  holding 
their  rights  and  possessions  at  the  caprice 
of  no  lord  or  petty  tyrant,  but  under  the 
sanction  of  the  commonwealth  of  which 
they  are  constituent  members,  and  enjoy- 
ing all  the  blessings  of  a  well-ordered 
State,  with  what  Milton  calls  "  the  ut- 
most bound  of  civil  liberty  that  wise  men 
look  for;"t  when  we    look    upon   the 
gigantic  fabric  of  power  which  is  thus 
shooting    upward,    with    a    rapidity   to 
which  history  affords  no  parallel,  towards 
an  overshadowing  influence  which  must 
make  itself  felt  by  land  and  sea,  and  in 
all   the   departments    of    human    action 
among  the  nations  of  the   earth ;   and 
when  we  remember  that  the  resources  of 
modern  practical  science  and   art  have 
made  it  impossible  to  prevent  this  un- 
bounded   and    stupendous    achievement 
from   being  a  cynosure    to    the  whole 
world;  that  the  people  of  Europe  must 
and  do  turn   painfully  under   the   yoke 
which  their  kings  and  kingly  govern- 
ments have  laid  upon  their  necks,  and 
gaze  upon  the  contrast  with  their  own 
condition    which    we    present,    it    can 
scarcely  seem  matter  longer  for  surprise 
that  the  London  Times  should  deem  the 
probable    power    of    the  United    States 
within  the  present  century  an  "  appalling 
prospect,''  or  that  the  official  organ  of  the 
French  monarchy  should  proclaim  that 
Europe  must   not  toleuate   this  rapid 

growth,    NOR    "  SUFFER    NoRTII  AMERICA 
FURTHER  TO  INCREASE  !" 

The  existence  of  this  feeling  among 
the  sovereigns  of  Europe  towards  this 
country,  cannot  be  cloaked  by  honied 
diplomatic  assurances  of  distinguished 
consideration,  nor  disproved  by  angry  or 
contemptuous  denial.  We  look  upon  it 
as  a  fact — a  ''fixed fact,"  which  must 
have   weight  in  any  speculations,   that 
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claim  to  be  intelligent,  concerning  our 
present  and  future  foreign  relations.  We 
have  introduced  it  here  for  the  purpose 
of  saying  that  Mexico  cannot  be  ignorant 
of  its  existence,  and  that,  in  our  judg- 
ment, she  intends,  with  more  of  wisdom 
than  we  have  given  her  credit  Jor,  to 
make  it  serviceable  in  "  feeding  fat  the 
grudge"  she  bears  us.  S!ie  cannot  lack 
the  sagacity  to  perceive  that,  with  Great 
Britain  lirmly  fixed  in  California,  she 
could  not  engage  in  war  with  the  United 
States  without  a  certainty,  or,  at  the  least, 
a  very  strong  probability  of  having  Great 
Britain  for  an  active  ally.  This  is  an 
object  worthy  her  endeavor.  It  is  one 
likely,  we  fear,  to  be  attained  through 
the  "  negotiation  now  in  progress  for  the 
adoption  of  a  frontier  parallel,"  on  her 
northern  border,  deemed,  by  Great  Britain, 
"  necessary  to  British  interests."  Should 
it  prove  successful,  our  government,  we 
fear,  will  find  reason  to  regret  its  forbear- 
ance in  not  having  regarded  the  decla- 
rations and  acts  of  Mexico,  consequent 
upon  the  Annexation  of  Texas,  as  in 
fact,  declarations  of  war  against  a  por- 
tion of  the  American  Union,  and  thus 
forcing  her  to  a  speedy  and  final  adjust- 
ment of  all  points  of  disagreement. 

We  deem  it  impossible  that  Great 
Britain  should  expect  to  occupy  Cali- 
fornia, either  as  a  colony,  or  "  somewhat 
in  the  manner  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany," with  the  acquiescence  or  indif- 
ference of  the  United  States.  In  no  spot 
upon  the  continent  could  she  establish 
her  power,  where  it  could  be  so  ef^ctu- 
ally  wielded  to  our  lasting  injury.  It  can 
scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  Pacific 
Ocean  is  hereafter  to  bear  upon  its  bosom 
a  far  greater  commerce  than  now  floats 
upon  the  Atlantic.  Whatever  may  be 
its  relation  to  Europe,  to  the  United 
States  it  is  destined  to  be  the  highway  to 
Asia,  the  avenue  to  the  unbounded  wealth 
of  the  "  gorgeous  East."  Even  now, 
our  whaling  fleet  counts  675  vessels, 
with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  2,200,000 
tons,  and  the  majority  of  these,  with 
16,000  of  our  countrymen,  and  valued  at 
$25,000,000  under  the  American  flag, 
are  upon  its  waters  ;*  and  in  half  a  cen- 
tury our  commerce  with  Asia  and  the 
Islands  of  the  Pacific  must  be  counted  by 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars.  San 
Francisco  is  one  of  the  finest  if  not  the 
very  best  harbor  in  the  world.  "  Few  are 
more  extensive,"  says  Com.  Wilkes,  "  or 


could  be  as  readily  defended  as  it ;  while 
the  combined  fleets  of  all  the  naval  pow- 
ers of  Europe  might  moor  within  it."t 
It  lies  directly  in  tlie  track  of  all  transit 
between  Asia  and  America,  and  is  by  far 
the  be.st,  the  safest  and  most  valuable 
harbor  on  the  Western  Coast  of  the 
Western  Continent. 

With  this  port  for  her  naval  depot. 
Great  Britain  would  indeed  be  Mistress 
OF  THE  Seas, 

" not  for  a  day,  but  for  all  time  !" 


An  armed  squadron,  sailing  thence,  by 
a  single  blow  could  sink  millions  of 
American  property,  seize  upon  tens  of 
thousands  of  our  citizens,  sweep  our 
commerce,  and  drive  our  flag  from  the 
Pacific  Seas.  With  California  in  that 
part  of  our  dominions,  Canada  upon  our 
northern  frontier,  Halifax  overhanging 
our  northea.stern  coast,  a  portion  of  the 
West  India  Islands  whence  to  hurl  her 
brands  of  open  war,  and  her  infernal 
enginery  for  exciting  civil  contention,  in 
our  southern  section,  with  Mexico  for 
an  ally,  and  her  ports  as  points  d'appui 
for  assailing  our  southern  and  south- 
western cities,  she  would  certainly  have 
enfolded  us  as  completely  in  her  net,  as 
the  bloodiest  intentions  of  extermination 
could  possibly  desire  ! 

Such  a  consummation,  we  venture  to 
say,  and  England  must  know,  can  never 
be  efl^ected  with  the  acquiescence,  or 
without  the  utmost  possible  resistance, 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States.  It  was, 
indeed,  long  ago  proclaimed  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive of  our  government,  and  has 
recently  been  reaffirmed  by  our  present 
chief  magistrate,  as  a  principle  on  which, 
in  all  time  to  come,  this  country  would 
act,  that  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  Euro- 
pean powers  "  to  extend  their  system  to 
any  portion  of  this  hemisphere,  would  be 
considered  as  dangerous  to  our  peace  and 
safety;"  and  that  "the  American  con- 
tinents, b)'  the  free  and  independent 
condition  which  they  have  assumed  and 
maintain,  are  henceforth  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  subjects  for  colonization  by 
any  European  powers. "J  And  concern- 
ing this  declaration,  and  the  rights  which 
it  established,  a  \K,riter  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  for  July,  1845,  remarks: 

"  Had  Europe  acquiesced  in  this  decla- 
ration, instead  of  protesting  against  it,  it 
would  in  time  have  given  to  the  United 
States  a  prescriptive  right  to  act  upon  it." 


*  Exploring  Expedition.     Vol.  v.,  p.  4S5. 
X  Pres.  Monroe's  Message,  December  2, 1S23. 


t  Ibid.,  Vol.  v.,  p.   1.59. 
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The  reviewer  does  not  mention  any 
protest  against  this  declaration  lormaliy 
made  by  any  of  the  powers  of  Europe; 
nor  are  we  aware  that  any  such  has  ever 
been  received  by  our  government.  But, 
whatever  may  be  the  extent  of  our  ac- 
knou'ledgcd  right  to  act  upon  it,  we  have 
no  doubt,  as  we  remarl^ed  in  the  last 
number  of  this  Review,  that  it  embodies 
what  is  now  the  actual  feeling  and  de- 
termination of  this  country,*  and  that  it 
will  be  fully  and  promptly  acted  upon, 
whenever  the  contemplated  casus  shall 
occur.  Indeed,  our  past  history  furnishes 
a  case  precisely  in  point,  and  involves  a 
precedent  which,  we  doubt  not,  would 
be  promptly  followed. 

The  struggles  of  the  Spanish  colonies 
in  South  America  for  their  independence, 
it  will  be  remembered,  attracted  the  at- 
tention and  enlisted  the  sympathy  of  the 
government  and  people  of  the  United 
States  to  a  remarkable  extent.  We 
were  the  first  to  recognize  their  national 
character ;  and  our  most  assiduous  en- 
deavors were  then  put  forth  to  restore 
peace  between  them  and  Spain.  On  the 
10th  of  JVlay,  1825,  Mr.  Clay,  then  Sec- 
retary of  State,  addressed  to  Mr.  Middle- 
ton,  our  minister  at  St.  Petersburg,  in- 
structions to  endeavor  to  engage  the 
Russian  government  to  use  its  best  exer- 
tions towards  terminating  the  contest.  In 
that  dispatch  occurs  the  following  pas- 
sage : 

"  You  are  authorized,  in  the  spirit  of  the 
most  perfect  frankness  and  friendship  which 
have  ever  characterized  all  the  relations  be- 
tween Russia  and  the  United  States,  to  dis- 
close without  reserve,  the  feelings  and  the 
wishes  of  the  United  States  in  respect  to 
Cuba  and  Porto  Rico.  They  are  satisfied 
with  the  present  condition  of  these  Islands, 
now  open  to  the  commerce  and  enterprise  of 
their  citizens.  They  desire  for  themselves 
no  political  change  in  them.  If  Cuba  were 
to  declare  itself  independent,  the  amount 
and  the  character  of  its  population  render 
it  improbable  that  it  could  maintain  its  in- 
dependence. Such  a  premature  declara- 
tion might  bring  about  a  renewal  of  those 
shocking  scenes  of  which  a  neighboring 
island  was  the  afflicting  theatre.  There 
could  be  no  effectual  preventive  of  such 
scenes,  but  in  the  guaranty,  and  a  large  re- 
sident force,  of  foreign  powers.  The  terms 
of  such  a  guaranty,  in  the  quotas  which 
each  should  contribute  of  such  a  force, 
would  create  perplexing  questions  of  very 
difficult  adjustment,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
continual  jealousies  which  would  he  in 
operation.    In  the  state  of  possession  which 


Spain  has,  there  would  be  a  ready  acquies- 
cence of  these  very  foreign  powers,  all  of 
whom  would  be  put  into  angry  activity 
upon  the  smallest  prospect  of  a  transfer  of 
those  islands.  The  United  States  could 
not,  with  indifference,  see  such  a  transfer 
to  any  Europecm  power." 

This  dispatch  certainly  indicates  the 
view  taken  by  our  government  of  its  duty 
and  interest  in  regard  to  the  occupation 
of  Cuba  or  Porto  Rico  by  any  European 
power.  But  the  matter  does  not  rest  even 
upon  that.  In  the  summer  of  1825,  a 
large  French  fleet  visited  the  American 
seas,  and  its  object  was  believed  in  Mex- 
ico to  be  the  invasion  of  the  island  of 
Cuba.  The  Mexican  government  prompt- 
ly called  upon  that  of  the  United  States, 
through  Mr.  Poinsett  our  minister,  to 
fulhll  the  pledge  of  President  Monroe  we 
have  already  quoted.  In  rehearsing  these 
facts  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Poinselt,  Mr. 
Clay  remarks  that  "  what  the  United 
States  would  have  done,  had  the  contin- 
gency happened,  may  be  inferred  from 
a  dispatch  to  the  American  minister  at 
Paris."  The  dispatch  thus  referred  to  is 
from  Mr.  Clay  to  Mr.  Brown,  and 
bears  date  25th  November,  1825.  Our 
government,  through  Mr.  Clay,  therein 
uses  this  very  explicit  and  peremptory 
language : 

"  Another  consideration  to  which  you 
will  advert  in  a  Iriendly  manner,  is  the 
present  condition  of  the  islands  of  Cuba 
and  Porto  Rico.  The  views  of  the  Execu- 
tive of  the  United  States  in  regard  to  them, 
have  been  already  disclosed  to  France,  by 
you,  on  the  occasion  of  inviting  its  coope- 
ration to  bring  about  peace  between  Spain 
and  her  former  colonies.  In  a  spirit  of 
great  frankness,  it  was  stated  to  the  French 
government,  that  the  United  States  could 
not  see,  with  indifference,  those  islands 
passing  from  Sjiain  to  any  other  Euro- 
pean power ;  and  that,  for  ourselves,  no 
change  was  desired  in  their  present  politi- 
cal and  commercial  condition,  nor  in  the 
possession  which  Spain  has  of  them.  In 
the  same  spirit,  and  with  the  hope  of 
guarding,  beforehand,  against  any  possi- 
ble difficuUics  on  that  subject  that  may 
arise,  you  will  notv   add  that  we  could 

NOT  COKSENT  TO  THE  OCCITPATION  OF 
THOSE  ISLANDS  BY  ANY  OTHER  EUROPEAN 
POWER  THAN  SpAIN,  UNDER  ANY  CONTIN- 
GENCY WHATEVER." 

Language  of  precisely  the  same  tenor 
was  addressed  to  the  other  leading  Euro- 
pean powers.  Thus,  in  a  letter  addressed 
to  Mr.  MiDDLETON,  United  States  minis- 
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ter  at  St.  Petersburgh,  under  date  of  De- 
cember 25,  1835,  Mr.  Clay  directs  him 
to  inform  the  Russian  government  that 
the  United  States  have  recommended  to 
the  republics  of  Colombia  and  Mexico 
a  suspension  of  any  militaiy  expedition 
which  they  might  be  preparing  against 
the  Islands  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico.  He 
states  that  he  has  addressed  official  notes 
to  the  ministers  of  those  republics,  urging 
such  a  suspension,  and  he  then  adds  : 

"  You  will  observe  it  intimated  _  in 
those  notes,  that  other  governments  rnay 
feel  themselves  urged,  by  a  sense  of  their 
interests  and  duties,  to  interpose,  in  the 
event  of  an  invasion  of  the  islands,  or  of 
contingencies  which  may  accompany  or 
follow  it.  On  this  subject,  it  is  proper 
that  we  should  be  perfectly  understood  by 
Russia.  For  ourselves  we  desire  no  change 
in  the  possession  of  Cuba,  as  has  been 
heretofore  stated.     We  cannot  allow  a 

TRANSFER  OF  THE  ISLAND  TO  ANY  EURO- 
PEAN POWER." 

Nothing,  certainly,  could  be  more  ex- 
plicit and  peremptory  than  these  emphatic 
and  repeated  declarations.  It  was  dis- 
tinctly and  solemnly  proclaimed  to  the 
world,  by  our  government,  under  Presi- 
dent Adams,  through  Mr.  Clay,  his 
Secretary  of  State,  that  the  declaration 
made  by  President  Monroe,  in  1823 — 
a  declaration  hailed  throughout  this 
country  with  what  was  described  by  a 
western  member  of  the  Congress  *  then 
assembled,  as  "perhaps  an  imprudent 
enthusiasm  " — was  to  be  thenceforth  en- 
forced as  a  rule  of  action  :  that  this  con- 
tinent was  "  no  longer  open  for  coloniza- 
tion by  any  European  power ;"  and  that, 
therefore,  the  United  States  could  not 
allow  a  transfer  of  the  Island  of  Cuba  to 
any  European  power  in  any  contingency 
whatever.  Nor  was  this  regarded  by  the 
European  powers  to  whom  it  was  ad- 
dressed, as  an  unjust  or  unwarrantable 
assumption  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States,  or  as,  in  any  respect,  an  encroach- 
ment upon  their  just  rights.  None  of 
them,  not  even  France,  against  whose 
supposed  designs  it  was  especially  di- 
rected, protested  against  it.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  was  acquiesced  in  by  them  all. 
In  the  case  of  France,  this  is  shown  to 
have  been  the  case,  ])y  the  following  ex- 
tract from  the  reply  of  Mr.  Brown  to  the 
instructions  of  Mr.  Clay,  of  which  an 
extract  is  given  above,  under  date  of 
November  25,  1825. 


MR.    BKOWN    TO    MH.    CLAY. 

"  Paris,  January  10,  1826. 

"  Sir  : — In  order  to  comply  with  the 
instructions  contained  in  your  dispatch, 
No.  3,  1  obtained  an  interview  with  his 
Excellency,  the  Baron  de  Damas,  on  the 
2d  instant.  I  reminded  him  that  in  . 
the  month  of  July  last,  I  had,  in  a  spirit  of 
frankness,  disclosed  to  him  the  views  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  in  relation 
to  the  islands  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  and 
that  I  had  then  stated  to  him  that  the 
United  States  could  not  see,  with  indiffer- 
ence, these  islands  passing  from  Spain  to 
any  other  European  government;  and  that, 
for  the  United  Slates,  no  change  was  de- 
sired in  their  political  and  commercial  con- 
dition, nor  in  the  possession  which  Spain  has 
of  them.  I  informed  him  that  I  was  now 
instructed  to  add,  in  the  same  frank  and 
friendly  spirit,  and  in  order  to  guard  against 
all  possible  difficulties  that  might  arise  on 
the  subject,  that  we  could  not  co7isent  to 
the  occupation  of  these  islands  by  any 
other  European  power  than  Spain,  under 
any  contingency  whatever.       #       *       ♦ 

"  The  Baron  de  Damas  appeared  to  con- 
cur entirely  in  the  view  which  I  took  of 
the  subject,  and  inquired  whether  it  had 
been  mentioned  to  the  British  government. 
I  told  him  that  a  similar  communication 
had  been  made  to  Mr.  Canning,  and  I 
had  sufficient  reason  to  think  that  the 
British  government  concurred  with  the 
President  in  the  policy  of  not  disturbing 
the  possession  of  these  islands,  in  favor  of 
either  of  the  great  maritime  nations." 

And  in  a  dispatch  addressed  to  the 
Baron  de  Damas,  and  dated  January  2, 
1825,  the  day  of  the  interview,  Mr. 
Broavn  says  : 

"Having  understood  your  Excellency  to 
say  that  the  policy  and  views  of  the  United 
States,  as  disclosed  by  me,  corresponded 
with  those  of  His  Majesty's  government,  I 

shall  n  ot  fail,"  &.c.,  &.c. 

Here, certainly,  is  nothing  like  aprotest 
against  the  declaration  of  President  Mon- 
roe, nor  do  we  find  anything  of  such  a 
nature  in  the  subsequent  diplomatic  cor- 
respondence, except,  indeed,  Mr.  Rush's  . 
reports  of  protests  made  in  conversation 
by  the  British  Secretary.  On  the  contrary, 
Europe  seems  actually,  and  even  avowed- 
ly, to  have  "  acquiesced  in  that  declara- 
tion." Even  upon  the  ground  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Review  itself,  therefore,  it  seems 
apparent  that  the  United  States  have  a 
"  prescriptive  right"  to  act  upon  it.  That 
they  have   repeatedly  and  em])hatically 


•  Mr.  Cook  of  Illinois.     See  Niles'  Register,  vol.  xxx.  p.  87. 
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proclaimed  their  intention  so  to  act,  we 
have  clearly  shown.  To  such  action  it 
would  not  become  England,  of  all  nations 
on  the  earth,  to  take  exception.  She  has 
always  claimed  the  right  of  interfering  in 
the  affairs  of  other  powers,  and  of  pre- 
venting or  counteracting  their  policy, 
whenever  she  deemed  it  inconsistent 
with  her  own  selfish  and  ambitious 
purposes.  Indeed,  so  firmly  established 
does  she  consider  this  right,  so  thorough- 
ly is  it  held  to  be  interwoven  with  her 
public  law,  that  one  of  her  leading  Re- 
views deems  it  sufficient  refutation  of  a 
principle  as  laid  down  by  Grotius,  to 
exclaim,  "  If  this  were  international  law, 
what  would  become  of  the  right  of  inter- 
vention to  preserve  the  balance  of  power 
• — or  of  the  right  of  preventing  aggres- 
sion by  preventing  the  accumulation  of 
the  means  of  attack  ?"  This  is  put  for- 
ward as  an  unanswerable  reductio  ab 
<ibsurdum.  And  the  extent  to  which,  in 
her  practice,  she  has  habitually  pushed 
this  asserted  right — thoug'h  scarcely  a 
year  of  her  long  and  active  existence 
has  passed  without  its  exercise,  though 
the  world  has  repeatedly  been  shaken 
through  all  its  kingdoms  and  principali- 
ties by  its  assertion,  and  though- the 
greatest  event  of  modern  times,  the  down- 
fall of  Napoleon  b)'  what  has  been  styled 
the  "  dishonest  victory  of  Waterloo,"" 
was  achieved  by  it — may  best  be  under- 
stood by  the  following  opening  para- 
graph of  a  proclamation  issued  by  Lord 
EUenborough  concerning  Affghanistan, 
a  nation  as  really  sovereign  and  inde- 
pendent of  Great  Britain  as  Mexico  or 
the  United  States : 

"  Secret  Department, 
"Simla,  Oct.  1,  1842. 
*'  The  government  of  India  directed  its 
army  to  pass  the  Indus,  in  order  to  expel 
from  Affghanistan  a  chief  believed  to  be 
hostile  to  British  interests,  and  to  replace 
upon  his  throne  a  sovereign  represented 
to  be  friendly  to  those  interests,  and  popu- 
lar with  his  subjects." 

Only,  therefore,  in  violation  of  her  own 
fundamental  maxims  of  public  law,  and 
in  direct  hostility  to  her  uniform  practice, 
can  England  contravene  the  principle 
first  solemnly  pronounced  by  President 
Monroe,  acted  npon  by  our  government 
under  the  administration  of  President 
Adams  through  Mr.  Clay,  his  Secretary 
of  State  at  that  time,  approved  and  up- 
held by  our  leading  statesmen,  and  by 
none  more  ably  or  emphatically  than 
Mr.  Webster,  and  recently  reproclaimed 
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by  our  present  Executive,  and,  so  far  as 
we  are  aware,  universally  sustained  by 
the  people  of  this  country. 

It  cannot  be  necessary,  nor  will  the 
hmits  of  this  article  allow  us,  to  develop 
the  argument  a  fortiori  by  which  the 
necessity  of  enforcing  this  principle  in 
the  case  of  California,  may  easily  be 
shown  to  be  far  more  imperative  than  in 
that  of  Cuba.  A  glance  at  a  globe,  or  a 
Mercator's  map,  will  convince  any  one 
that  the  occupation  of  that  province  by 
Great  Britain  would  give  to  that  power, 
for  all  time  to  come,  absolute  dominion 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  with  all  its  islands, 
coasts  and  commerce,  and  place  her  in  a 
position  which  might  at  any  moment  be- 
come infinitely  dangerous  to  our  safety 
and  prosperity.  In  an  individual,  self- 
defence  is  an  instinct.  In  a  nation  it  be- 
comes a  duty — one,  too,  of  paramount 
obligation,  far  superior  in  binding  force 
to  any  other,  inasmuch  as  it  lies  at  the 
foundation  of  all  others,  and  as  obedience 
to  it  is  the  sole  condition  upon  which 
other  duties  can  be  discharged.  As  in  indi- 
vidual cases,  too,  the  obligation  of  nation- 
al self-preservation  comprises  more  than 
resistance  to  imminent  and  actual,  assault. 
It  enforces  in  peace  preparation  for  war 
— that  is  to  say,  the  adoption  of  such 
measures  as  shall,  in  the  event  of  war, 
put  the  national  existence  and  safety  be- 
yond the  hazards  of  any  contest,  and  out 
of  reach  of  any  hostile  blow.  Though  it 
neither  sanctions  nor  requires  injustice 
or  wrong,  it  often  supersedes  the  com- 
mon rules  of  international  law  and, 
where  clear  and  undeniable,  justifies  acts 
ifor  which  no  public  law  exists.  This 
broad  but  fundamental  and  essential  prin- 
ciple, though  it  cannot  invalidate  existing 
rights,  wherever  they  may  exist,  will 
most  certainly  forbid  the  extension  of 
European  dominion  over  at  least  this 
portion  of  the  American  Continent.  And 
upon  these  grounds,  sufficiently  broad 
and  perfectly  tenable  as  we  believe  them 
to  be,  we  have  ventured  the  assertion 
that  England  cannot  expect  to  occupy 
California  with  the  acquiescence  or  indif- 
ference of  the  United  States. 

We  have  left  ourselves  but  small  space 
for  reference  to  the  efforts  of  the  United 
States  to  become  possessed,  by  purchase 
from  Mexico,  of  this  portion  of  her  ter- 
ritory ;  but,  fortunately,  little  is  required. 
We  have,  indeed,  upon  this  subject  no 
authentic  information  whatever.  In  the 
Mexican  letter  of  the  London  Tiws, 
dated  Sept.  29,  1845,  to  which  we  tave 
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already  made  allusion,  we  find  the  state- 
ment purporting  to  be  made  on  authority, 
that  "  on  the  6th  of  August,  1835,  Mr. 
Forsyth,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  at 
Washington,  wrote  to  Mr.  Butler,  Charge 
d'  Aflairs  at  Mexico,  and  ordered  him  to 
arrange  the  affairs  of  Texas,  and  to  make 
all  sacrifices  to  get  possession  of  the  Bay  of 
San  Francisco  by  insisting  on  a  frontier 
line  drawn  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
following  the  Rio  Bravo,  to  the  27th 
degree  north  latitude,  and  from  that  par- 
allel to  the  Pacific."  That  this  state- 
ment did  not  emanate  from  any  American 
source,  may  be  inferred  from  the  misno- 
mer of  Mr.  Forsyth's  office ;  but  that  it 
is  substantially  correct  we  have  no  doubt. 
That  the  acquisition  of  California  has  for 
some  years  been  desired,  and  perhaps 
sought,  by  our  government,  is  very  gene- 
rally believed ;  and  the  report,  with  which 
we  set  out,  that  Mr.  Slidell  has  gone  to 
Mexico  clothed  with  power  to  effect  this 
purchase,  comes  from  sources  apparently 
worthy  of  confidence.  We  trust  that  what- 
ever negotiations  may  be  held  on  this 
subject  will  be  conducted  with  all  the 
secrecy  essential  to  success.  The  London 
Times  of  a  very  recent  date,  tauntingly 
declares  that  ihe"  publicity  of  democratic 
diplomacy  "  may  safely  be  relied  on  as  a 
guaranty  that  nothing  can  transpire  in  or 
through  this  country  pejudicial  to  the 
interests  of  England"  without  her  timely 
and  sufficient  knowledge. 

With  regard  to  Mr.  Slidell's  negotia- 
tion, we  must  repeat,  we  have  misgivings 
of  his  success.  England  .stands  ready, 
we  doubt  not,  to  give  a  larger  sum  for 
California  than  our  government  is  likely 
to  offer.  If,  as  she  seems  to  believe 
her  paramount  and  imperative  poli- 
cy must  be  to  check  the  further  growth 
of  the  American  Union,  and  to  make 
perfect  her  net- work  of  military  posts  and 
stations,  from  which,  at  any  moment,  she 
may  strike  with  most  effect  upon  every 
side,  her  interest  certainly  lies  in  the  ac- 
quisition of  the  bay  and  harbor  of  San 
Francisco.  Nor  can  we  escape  the  fear 
that  Mexico  would  greatly  prefer  such 
an  arrangement  to  that  which  we  pro- 
pose. She  has  not  yet  abandoned  her 
project  of  reconquering  Texas  ;  and  she 
must  feel  the  need  of  a  powerful  ally. 
She  cannot  be  unaware  that  her 

"  Sceptre  is  a  withered  bough. 
Infirmly  grasped  within  a  palsied  hand ;" 
and  she  will  naturally  turn  for  aid  to  that 
Yfwp.v  whose  "  protection"  has  never  been 
refused  for  any  nation  wealthy  enough 


to  be  worth  the  plundering,  and  weak 
enough  to  be  plundered  with  impunity. 
She  must  feel  the  force  of  the  European 
argument,  that  a  single-handed  contest 
with  the  United  States  may  end  in  the 
extension  of  the  American  Union  to  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  and  she  may  deem 
it  well  to  offer  San  Francisco  as  a  price 
for  the  "  guaranty  of  the  integrity"  of  the 
Mexican  Republic.  And,  at  the  least, 
by  such  an  arrangement,  she  may  hope 
to  .strike  a  severe  and  effective  blow  at 
the  transcendent,  overshadowing  great- 
ness of  the  United  States  ; 

"And  this,  if  not  victory,  is  yet  revenge  !" 

We  have  endeavored,  in  the  course  of 
this  article,  to  show, 

1.  That  California,  a  region  of  vast  re- 
sources, and  destined,  at  no  distant  day, 
to  hold  important  relations  to  the  com- 
merce and  politics  of  the  world,  must — 
and  ought,  in  the  natural  course  of 
events,  and  for  the  general  good  of  hu- 
manity— pass  from  its  present  dominion 
into  the  hands  of  another  race,  and  under 
the  sway  of  another  political  system. 

2.  That  Gieat  Britain  is  seeking  the 
establishment  of  her  sovereignty  there, 
being  moved  thereto,  not  only  by  her 
general  lust  for  colonial  possessions,  but 
by  the  necessity  which,  in  common  with 
the  other  monarchies  of  Europe,  she  feels, 
of  interposing  a  barrier  to  the  growth  in 
wealth,  dominion  and  power,  of  the 
American  Union,  and  of  thus  checking 
the  progress  of  republican  liberty,  by 
which  she  believes  her  own  institutions, 
and  the  position  of  the  family  of  Euro- 
pean sovereigns,  to  be  seriously  menaced. 

3.  That  the  accomphshment  of  this 
design  would  be  inconsistent  with  the 
interests  and  the  safety  of  the  United 
States  ;  that  it  would  be  in  direct  hostility 
to  fundamental  principles  they  are  pledged 
to  sustain ;  and  that  the  paramount  law 
of  self-preservation  will  impel  them  to 
as.sume  that,  like  the  European  occupa- 
tion of  Cuba,  it  is  an  event  which  they 

"  CANNOT   PERMIT   IN   ANY    CONTINGENCY 
WHATEVER." 

In  all  its  aspects  and  relations,  and 
from  whatever  point  it  may  be  viewed, 
this  is  preeminently  an  American  ques- 
tion— one  to  be  decided  in  the  light  of 
the  future,  and  upon  the  broadest  and 
most  essential  principles  of  that  Ameri- 
can system  which  is  fully  discussed  in 
another  portion  of  this  Review.*  We 
have  not  allowed  ourselves,  therefore,  to 
make  the  remotest  party  reference  in  any 
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part  of  our  remarks — though  our  cita- 
tions from  American  authorities,  as  will 
have  been  seen,  are  entirely  from  sources 
connected  with  that  party  with  whose 
principles  and  welfare  this  Review  is 
fully  identified.  We  hope  and  trust  that 
a  timely  purchase  of  California  by  the 
United  States,  and  the  adjustment  of 
pending  questions  of  difference  between 
our  government  and  those  of  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Mexico,  will  avert  the  necessity 
of  an  appeal  to  the  terrible  arbiter  of 
irreconcilable  international  disputes. 
Should  such  an  appeal,  through  the 
madness  or  selfish  ambition  of  any  of 
the  contestant  parties,  be  finally  taken, 
the  struggle,  as  has  been  remarked  by 
a  distinguished  Senator  of  the  United 
States,!  will  involve  far  more  than  the 
questions  out  of  which,  as  a  pretext,  it 
may  grow  :  and  not  only  will  the  entire 
territory  bordering  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
from  the  Gulf  of  California  to  the  Russian 
frontier,  extending  over  twenty-three  de- 
grees of  latitude,  and  embracing  a  region 
capable  of  becoming  more  populous  and 
powerful  than  is  France  or  the  United 
States  at  the  present  day,  become  the 
prize  of  contending  nations,  but  a  con- 
test will  ensue  between  opposite  systems 
of  political  existence — systems  in  their 
nature  essentially  hostile,  and  between 
which,  in  the  judgment  of  many  men  of 
foresight  and  wisdom,  there  is  yet  to  be 
a  final,  and  for  one  or  the  other  a  fatal, 
colhsion.  Most  earnestly  and  sincerely 
do  we  hope  the  prophecy  may  prove  fal- 
lacious, and  the  contest  be  forever  avert- 
ed. Should,  however,  the  irresistible 
progress  of  events  throw  its  tremendous 
weight  upon  us,  it  will  not  become  the 
American  nation,  as  the  only  republic  of 
mark  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  with  timid 
shrinking  or  unmanly  fear,  to  decline  it, 
or  to  tremble  for  the  result.  Of  its  proba- 
ble issue  we  have  neither  desire  nor 
occasion  to  speak.  We  would  avoid 
those  xo'^ifovg  (XsyaXoug — the  swelling 
words  of  national  vanity  w^hich.  Homer 
tells  Us,  Jove  never  fails  to  abase  and 
bring  to  shame — as  sedulously  as  that 
craven  spirit  which  cowers  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  foe,  and  hugs  its  wealth  with 
its  chains  and  shields  its  person  by  its 
shame,  from  possible  wound  or  spolia- 
tion. This,  however,  cannot  be  amiss  : 
the  "  Iron  Duke  "  of  England  is  reported 
to  have  said  that  "  a  war  with  America 
must  be  a  short  war."     Authentic  or 


not,  the  saying  is  worthy  its  reputed 
author.  Remtetigit  acu.  It  touches  the 
heart  of  England's  policy  and  necessity. 
Her  power  and  resources  are  prepared 
for  an  onset  terrible  as  a  thunderbolt. 
Ours,  on  the  other  hand,  are  yet  in  abey- 
ance. Time,  an  exigency,  and  the  chi- 
valric  pulse  of  the  nation's  heart,  would 
call  them  forth  ;  and,  therefore,  upon  us 
does  it  fall  to  repeat  that  previous  decla- 
ration of  the  same  stern  warrior  in  the 
British  Parliament,  that  a  war  between 
this  country  and  Great  Britain  "cannot 
be  a  SMALL  war." 

For  such  a  struggle,  long  or  short,  we 
ardently  hope  no  necessity  may  ever  arise. 
By  no  unmanly  concession,  however — 
by  no  sacrifice  of  true  honor,  which  is 
nobly  defined  by  Wordsworth,  as 

"  The  finest  sense 
Of  JUSTICE   which  the  human  mind  can 

frame, 
Intent  each  lurking  frailty  to  disclaim. 
And  guard  the  way  of  life  from  all  of- 
fence. 
Suffered  or  done," — 

by  no  timid  shrinking  from  all  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  our  conspicuous  and  peri- 
lous position,  but  only  by  a  prompt  adhe- 
rence to  the  principles  of  justice,  and  the 
necessities  of  self-defence,  can  it  be 
avoided  or  averted.  In  the  course  of 
time,  and  by  the  natural  progress  of 
events,  we  have  come  to  hold  a  position, 
a  system,  a  policy  of  our  own.  An 
American  System  has  grown  up,  which 
claims  a  distinct  existence,  a  perfect  inde- 
pendence of  all  European  control,  and 
the  right  to  shape  its  policy  and  its  his- 
tory, without  interference,  as  it  promises 
to  do  without  the  aid,  of  any  of  the  oldei 
nations  of  the  Eastern  world.  To  thai 
system,  and  by  its  principles,  must  oui 
cause  henceforth  and  forever  be  directea 
and  guided. 

"  'Tis  well !  from  this  day  forward  we  shall 

know  [sought : 

That    in    ourselves  our  safety   must  be 

That  by  our  own  right  hand  it  must  be 

wrought,  [low. 

That  we  must  stand  unpropped,  or  be  lain 

0  Dastard  !  whom  such  foretaste 

DOTH    NOT   cheer  I 

We  shall  exult,  if  they  who  rule  the  land 
Be  men  who   hold   its   many  blessings 
dear, 
Wise,  upright,  valiant ;  not  a  servile  band. 
Who   are  to  Judge  of  danger   which 
they  fear  [stand  !" 

And  HONOR  which   they   do  not   under- 


•  See  the  article  on  the  Panama  Mission,  p.  1. 

t  Hon.  W.  P.  Mangum,  of  North  Carolina,  Dec,  1S4.'>. 
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Ill-starred  is  that  people  whose 
rulers,  having  won  powei'  by  ministering 
to  the  worst  and  most  dangerous  passions, 
find  themselves  goaded  ever  by  the  fatal 
necessity  of  pandering  afresh  to  the  evil 
spirits  they  have  aroused  and  stimulated. 
Such  a  people  must  find  in  every  decisive 
manifestation  of  the  power  of  their  au- 
thorities new  reasons  to  deplore  that 
criminal  ambition  which  seeks  exalted 
station  regardless  of  principle  or  public 
good,  and  that  popular  infatuation  which 
leads  nations  to  put  their  trust  in  those 
who  thus  play  upon  their  weaknesses, 
at  a  fearful  cost  to  their  morals,  their 
true  dignity,  their  vital  and  lasting  in- 
terests. 

Take  the  present  Oregon  Controversy, 
for  example.  The  Convention  which 
nominated  Mr.  Polk  for  President,  saw 
fit,  formally,  to  resolve  that  "  our  right 
to  the  whole  of  Oregon  is  clear  and 
unquestionable,"  and  that "  the  re-occupa- 
tion" of  that  territor)^  withthe  re-annexa- 
tion of  Texas,  is  a  great  American  ques- 
tion, &c.,  &c.  The  query  at  once  suggests 
itself — If  these  be  great  national  questions, 
why  belittle  them  to  mere  party  footballs.' 
Why  thrust  them  into  the  arena  of  a 
Presidential  controversy  ?  Nothing  had 
been  said  regarding  Oregon  by  the  an- 
tagonist convention,  nor  by  the  party  there- 
in represented,  at  any  time ;  it  had  been  left, 
where  it  should  fiave  been  ever  left,  to 
the  constituted  authorities  of  the  land, 
speaking  and  acting  in  the  name  of  the 
whole  people.  Yet  a  party  convention 
seizes  upon  this  "  great  American  ques- 
tion," with  the  sordid  intent  of  making 
votes  out  of  it,  utterly  reckless  of  the 
mischiefs  thence  to  flow.  The  candidate 
nominated  by  this  convention  is  elected 
President  by  this  and  kindred  devices, 
and  comes  into  power  virtually  pledged 
to  give  efTect  to  the  views  formally  set 
forth  by  the  body  to  which  he  owed  his 
elevation.  He  enters  upon  his  official 
duties  with  a  manifesto  in  which  this 
subject  of  national  controversy,  of 
protracted  and  anxious  negotiation,  is 
treated  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  spirit 
of  the  Baltimore  resolution.  His  lan- 
guage is  regarded  by  the  rival  claimant  of 
the  disputed  territory  as  a  bravado,  a  men- 
ace, and  is  responded  to  accordingly, 
giving  rise  to  great  and  deplorable  irrita- 


tion on  both  sides.  Under  these  circum- 
stances the  negotiation  for  a  settlement  of 
the  difference  is  resumed ;  but  under  what 
serious  disadvantages  on  our  part !  Our 
President  is  embarrassed,  hampered  by 
the  party  resolution  aforesaid,  in  a  matter 
entirely  transcending  party ;  and  he  stands 
before  the  world  in  the  attitude  of  the 
constrained  advocate  of  a  foregone  con- 
clusion— maintaining  our  right  to  the 
disputed  territory  in  accordance  with  a 
pledge  made  for  him  before  he  came  into 
office,  and  in  order  to  pave  the  way  for 
his  elevation.  Most  unfortunate  is  this 
position  for  him,  for  our  country,  and  for 
a  just  appreciation  of  the  strength  of  our 
claim  by  an  impartial  world. 

But  when  he  first  comes  to  act  deci- 
sively on  this  subject,  he  throws  his  fet- 
ters overboard,  and  offers  to  compromise 
by  surrendering  our  claim  to  nearly  half 
the  territory  we  call  Oregon,  on  condition 
that  the  other  half  is  in  like  manner  re- 
linquished to  us  by  our  rival  claimant. 
Here,  a  virtual  and  important  promise, 
made  to  secure  his  election,  is  plainly 
repudiated.  The  voters,  whom  the 
Baltimore  resolution  was  adopted  to 
influence,  understood  it  as  a  pledge  to 
them  that,  if  Mr.  Polk  would  be  elected, 
he  would  insist  on  our  claim  to  the  vihole 
of  Oregon  without  abatement  in  any  case, 
and  should  proceed  to  enforce  that  claim 
to  its  utmost  extent.  But  here,  at  the 
outset,  he  makes  an  offer  to  be  satisfied 
with  but  little  more  than  half,  where  he 
was  pledged  to  exact  all.  How  natural 
is  the  inference  which  will  be  drawn  on 
the  other  side,  that  he  had  been  staggered 
by  the  force  of  the  British  claim,  and  com- 
pelled in  conscience  to  defer  to  it.  How 
easy  the  presumption  that,  where  a  Presi- 
dent so  situated  could  begin  by  proffering 
so  much,  justice  would  give  still  more! 
Such  are  the  evils  resulting  to  the  coun- 
try from  the  unworthy  juggle  performed 
at  Baltimore  for  the  sake  of  catching 
voles. 

But  we  were  intending  to  speak  more 
directly  of  the  influences  exerted  upon 
the  business  and  industry  of  the  country 
by  the  opening  of  the  Executive  budget 
at  the  commencement  of  the  present  ses- 
sion of  Congress.  How  significant  are 
the  facts  that  stocks  began  to  tremble  on 
the  approach  of  the  first  of  December, 
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and  that  the  Message  and  the  Treasury- 
Report  have  sufficed  to  signalize  the 
month  of  their  appearance  as  one  of 
panic  and  appalling  depression.  "  But 
who  cares  for  stocks  ?"  queries  a  staunch 
Bentonian ;  "  let  them  totter  and  tumble 
as  they  will ;  the  country  cares  nothing 
for  the  losses  or  gains  of  stock-jobbers. 
True  enough ;  but  who  shall  say  that 
only  or  mainly  brokers,  or  even  capital- 
ists, are  interested  in  the  firmness  of  pub- 
lic securities  ?  As  well  say,  "  Who  cares 
for  the  rise  or  fall  of  the  mercury  in  the 
barometer  ?  we  only  want  good  weather 
outside  of  it."  It  is  because  the  value 
and  convertibility  of  every  man's  property 
or  labor  is,  to  a  great  extent,  governed  by 
the  influences  which  regulate  the  prices 
of  stockSj  that  these  are  of  vital  conse- 
quence to  all.  The  day-laborer  in  his 
humble  cabin,  whose  immediate  concern 
is  with  the  abundance  of  work  and  the 
relative  or  absolute  rate  of  compensation 
it  will  command,  has  an  interest  alike 
with  the  merchant,  the  banker,  the  capi- 
talist, in  the  firmness  and  buoyancy  of  the 
stock-market.  When  the  faith  of  States 
is  scrupulously  maintained  and  impli- 
citly relied  on,  when  shares  in  railroad 
and  canal  companies  bear  good  prices, 
evince  an  upward  tendency,  and  gene- 
rally command  fair  dividends,  then  new 
works  of  like  character  and  promise  are 
freely  undertaken  and  vigorously  prose- 
cuted, giving  ample  employment  "to  labor, 
not  merely  on  the  lines  of  public  works, 
but  in  every  foundry,  forge,  factory  and 
workshop  throughout  the  land.  Then 
the  farmer's  produce  finds  a  ready  and 
remunerating  market  ;  lands,  houses, 
mill-sites,  &c.,  command  ready  money ; 
the  merchant  finds  a  brisk  demand  for 
his  goods,  and  pay  generally  takes  the 
place  too  commonly  usurped  by  promise. 
There  is  no  man  or  woman  in  the  com- 
munity, who  lives  by  industry,  or  any 
useful,  laudable  business,  whose  interest 
is  not  promoted  by  the  buoyancy  of  the 
share  market  and  the  firmness  of  public 
securities. 

What,  then,  must  be  the  intrinsic  char- 
acter of  an  ascendancy  which  is  felt  by 
the  national  industry  only  as  a  blight, 
a  canker,  a  sirocco  .'  What  must  be  the 
verdict  of  the  impartial  and  discerning 
on  the  merits  of  those  measure?  at  the 
bare  proposition  whereof  enterprise  is 
arrested,  currency  is  contracted,  credit 
falters,  and  the  vast  fabric  of  business 
feels,  through  all  its  over-spreading,  in- 
tricate  ramifications,  the  throes   of  ap- 


proaching convulsion  ?  "  If  these  things 
be  done  in  the  green  tree,  what  shall  be 
in  the  dry  .'"  If  the  naked  fact,  that  a 
Loco-Foco  Congress  is  about  to  assemble 
causes  general  anxiety  and  apprehension, 
and  these  change  to  paralysis  and  calami- 
ty when  that  Congress  has  assembled 
and  been  addressed  by  the  President  and 
his  chief  constitutional  advisers  as  to  the 
great  pubhc  interests  demanding  their  at- 
tention, what  may  be  rationally  expected 
to  result  from  those  measures  when  car- 
ried fully  into  effect  ? 

And  it  is  worthy  of  note  that,  while  so 
many  of  the  elements  of  national  well- 
being  are  disquieted  and  endangered  by 
the  mere  opening  of  the  Executive  port- 
folio, none  have  received  or  been  induced 
to  hope  for  any  resulting  benefit.  Neither 
the  cotton  nor  any  other  agricultural  in- 
terest has  experienced  any  elation  conse- 
quent on  the  depression  of  those  interests 
assailed  or  undermined  by  the  Executive. 
On  the  contrary,  cotton  has  fallen  from 
its  previous  low  estate,  hangs  heavily  on 
the  hands  of  holders,  in  the  face  of  a 
general  conviction  that  the  Protective 
features  of  our  Tariff  are  to  be  subverted 
at  the  present  session  and  Free  Trade 
established  as  the  policy  of  the  country 
for  four  years  at  least.  Where  stand  the 
advocates  of  the  forty-bale  theory  in 
view  of  these  facts .'  Why  do  not  some 
of  the  mercantile  disciples  of  McCulloch 
and  McDuffie  rush  into  the  market  and 
secure  immense  fortunes  by  the  antici- 
pated rise  of  cotton  when  Free  Trade 
shall  be  proclaimed  the  law  of  the  land  .' 
Alas  for  the  planter  !  the  advocacy  of 
this  theory  is  restricted  to  commercial 
dictionaries  and  Congressional  speeches  ; 
it  makes  not  its  way  to  the  transactions 
of  the  exchange  and  the  market,  where 
faith  is  evinced  by  solid  works. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  criticise  in  de- 
tail the  President's  Message  and  the  ac- 
companying Treasury  Report.  Rather 
would  we  bestow  some  brief  attention  on 
their  spirit  and  elemental  philosophy. 
Judicious  patriots  will  have  already  re- 
marked with  surprise  and  sorrow  that 
the  President,  in  asserting  our  really 
strong  claim  to  at  least  the  major  and 
better  part  of  Oregon,  sees  fit  to  resort  to 
lansuagre  far  better  calculated  to  irritate 
and  repel  than  to  soften  and  convince 
the  adverse  claimant,  and  to  make  up  an 
issue,  so  far  as  possible,  not  merely  with 
Great  Britain,  but  with  all  Europe.  There 
was  no  necessity  for  this — there  are  very 
great  and  obvious  peril  and  mischief  in 
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it.  When  President  Monroe  gave  to  the 
world  his  memorable  declaration  against 
farther  European  colonization  and  subju- 
gation of  this  continent,  he  did  so  in  prac- 
tical resistance  to  a  meditated,  apprehend- 
ed coalition  of  the  great  despotisms  of 
Europe  to  subvert  the  independence  of 
our  sister  republics  of  South  America. 
Such  a  coaUtion  involved  principles  of 
deadly  and  imminent  hostility  to  our 
own  liberties — to  our  very  existence  as 
an  independent  people.  As  such,  our 
government  very  properly  regarded  and 
treated  it.  But  very  different  are  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  Mr.  Polk  now 
resorts  to  similar  declarations,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Oregon  Controversy.  The 
purpose  of  this  fulmination  is  very  well 
understood  here — it  is  intended  to  make 
personal  and  party  capital  by  a  vain  show 
of  bearding  the  power  of  banded  Europe. 
But  abroad  this  will  not  be  understood. 
It  will  there  be  interpreted  as  a  clear  ad- 
mission that  our  claim  to  Oregon  cannot 
be  supported  on  the  established  principles 
of  international  law,  but  must  be  bol- 
stered up  by  the  arbitrary  interpolation  of 
canons  unknown  to  Grotius  or  Vattel. 
This,  with  the  special  rebuff  dealt  to 
France,  is  calculated  to  preclude  all  arbi- 
tration by  making  the  whole  world  our 
opponents,  and  to  unite  against  us  the 
convictions  and  the  sympathies  of  civil- 
ized mankind.  Can  any  one  imagine  a 
substantial  and  statesman-like  reason  for 
this  wanton  provocation  of  hostility  .' 

With  regard  to  our  domestic  policy, 
the  inculcations  of  the  President  and  his 
Secretary  may  be  characterized  in  few 
words.  Their  fundamental  notion — their 
all-pervading,  all-perverting  error — is  the 
assumption  of  an  Antagonism  of  Interests 
between  the  different  classes  composing 
the  American  Commonwealth.  To  their 
mole-eyed  vision,  the  planter  and  the 
manufacturer,  the  capitalist  and  the 
workman,  stand  to  each  other  in  the  re- 
lation of  envious  rivals,  if  not  open 
enemies,  and  any  public  policy  calcu- 
lated to  promote  the  prosperity  of  the 
one  can  do  it  only  at  the  expense  of  an- 
other, or  of  all  others. 

Mr.  Polk,  in  his  Message,  so  far  as 
relates  to  the  Tariff,  deals  as  much  as 
possible  in  windy  generalities,  in  plausi- 
ble common-places,  intended  to  stab  the 
policy  of  Protection  by  inuendo  and  im- 
plication, without  any  more  direct  or 
palpable  manifestation  of  his  entire  im- 
placable hostility  thereto.  The  follow- 
ing paragraph  is  a   fair  sample  of  what 


he  says  on  the  subject,  and  embodies  the 
essence  of  his  doctrine,  viz  : 

"  The  terms,  '  protection  to  domestic 
industry'  are  of  popular  import;  but  they 
should  apply  under  a  just  system  to  all  the 
various  branches  of  industry  in  our  coun- 
try. The  farmer  or  planter  who  toils 
yearly  in  his  fields,  is  engaged  in  'do- 
mestic industry,'  and  is  as  much  entitled 
to  have  his  labor  '  protected'  as  the  manu- 
facturer, the  man  of  commerce,  the  navi- 
gator, or  the  mechanic,  who  are  engaged 
also  in  '  domestic  industry'  in  their  differ- 
ent pursuits.  The  joint  labors  of  all  these 
classes  constitute  the  aggregate  of  the 
'  domestic  industry'  of  the  nation,  and  they 
are  equally  entitled  to  the  nation's  'pro- 
tection.' No  one  of  them  can  justly  claim  to 
be  the  exclusive  recipients  of '  protection,' 
which  can  only  be  afforded  by  increasing 
burdens  on  the  '  domestic  industry'  of  the 
others." 

The  doctrine  here   insinuated,  which 
its  author   had   not   the   moral  courage 
plainly   to   assert,  is  this :  "  Protection 
to  '  domestic  industry,'  is  a  popular  clap- 
trap, but  an  utter  delusion — a  palpable 
fallacy.     You  cannot  possibly  foster  and 
encourage  any  branch  of  industry  with- 
out thereby  burthening  and  injuring,  to 
at  least  an  equal  extent,  some  or  all  other 
branches  of  Production." — Not  a  very 
novel  doctrine,  certainly,  to  those  who 
are  familiar  with   the   writings   of   Say, 
M'Culloch,  &c.,  wherein  it  is  much  more 
honestly  stated,  and  quite  as  plausibly 
maintaiiied.      The   blow    aimed   at  the 
Protective  Policy  is    vital ;    it  does  not 
threaten  some  particular  form  or  degree 
of  Protection — it  denies  the  possibility 
of  making  a  Tariff  protective  and  at  the 
same    time    beneficial   and    just.      The 
formidable  parade  of  allegations  of  de- 
fective details,  unequal  protection,   &c., 
&c.,  by  the  President  and  his  Secretary, 
are  but  masked  batteries  intended  but  to 
cover  the  main  attack,  which  is  direct- 
ed against  any  Protective   Tariff.      The 
"  equal  piotection"    approved    by  Polk 
in  his  famous  letter  to  Kane  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, means  just  exactly  no  protection 
to  any,  as  the  Whigs  predicted  before  the 
Election    it   would   be  found    to  mean, 
should   its  author  be  chosen  President. 
Such  wholesale  assertions  as  the  follow- 
ing, though  on  their  face  expressing  only 
hostility   to   particular   features   of    the 
Tariff,  do,  in  truth,  mean  hostility  to  any 
Protective  Tariff  whatever;  since   none 
could  be  framed,   to  which  such  objec- 
tions might  not  be  urged  with  a  show  of 
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plausibility.    Mr.  Polk  roundly  charges 
that,  by  the  existing  Tariff, 

"  Articles  of  prime  necessity  or  of  coarse 
quality  and  low  price,  used  by  the  masses 
of  the  people,  are,  in  many  instances,  sub- 
jected to  heavy  taxes,  while  articles  of 
finer  quality  and  higher  price,  or  of  luxury, 
which  can  be  used  only  by  the  opulent,  are 
lightly  taxed.  It  imposes  heavy  and  un- 
just burdens  on  the  farmer,  the  planter, 
the  commercial  man,  and  those  of  all  other 
pursuits,  except  the  capitalist  who  has 
made  his  investments  in  manufactures." 

Look  for  one  moment  at  the  reckless- 
ness of  notorious  facts  here  exhibited. 
The  commercial  interest  is  now  protected 
on  its  shipping  by  an  absolutely  pro/u6- 
itory  provision.  None  but  an  American 
vessel  can  engage  in  our  carrying  trade 
(which  is  far  more  extensive  than  our 
foreign  commerce)  on  any  terms  what- 
ever. A  New  England  manufacturer  has, 
for  instance,  a  thousand  bales  of  goods  in 
New  York  which  he  wishes  to  send  to 
New  Orleans.  A  British  ship  has  come 
hither  from  Liverpool  with  goods,  is  go- 
ing hence  to  New  Orleans  for  cotton,  has 
no  freight  down,  and  would  gladly  take 
these  goods  for  $500 ;  while  no  American 
vessel  (all  having  freight  or  a  chance  to 
obtain  it)  will  take  these  same  bales  for 
less  than  $1,000.  The  manufacturer  is 
compelled  by  the  law  of  the  land  to  em- 
ploy an  American  ship  at  $1 ,000  in  pre- 
ference to  a  British  vessel  at  $500,  or 
even  $100.  Yet  Mr.  Polk  says  that 
manufacturers  alone  are  protected. 

Take  another  case :  The  planting  in- 
terest has  a  direct  and  available  protec- 
tion, equal  to  fully  60  per  cent.,  on  Sugar, 
of  which  the  culture  in  our  country  has 
been  largely  and  profitably  extended 
under  the  present  Tariff.  There  is  no 
manufacturer  more  stringently  and  effect- 
ively protected  than  the  sugar- planter. 
But  the  benefits  of  this  aie  not  confined 
to  the  sugar-planter  alone — far  from  it. 
The  cotton-planter  indirectly  participates, 
through  the  diversion  of  fertile  lands  and 
labor  from  the  production  of  his  staple  to 
that  of  sugar.  If  we  estimate  this  diver- 
sion at  only  100,000  bales  of  cotton  per 
annum,  its  beneficial  effect  on  the  entire 
planting  interest  is  apparent.  Who  does 
not  realize  that  cotton  would  be  depressed 
quite  below  its  present  low  price  by  the 
addition  of  100,000  bales  to  our  annual 
production  ? 

We  might  go  on   to   show  how  the 


farmer  is   directly  benefited  by  the  de- 
mand and  prices  secured  to   his  wool, 
hemp,  &c.,  &c.,  by  our  Tariff,  and  far 
more  indirectly  by  the  ready  markets  and 
better  prices  secured  to  all  his  products 
by  the  diversion  of  labor  from  agricul- 
ture to  manufactures.     This  was  the  very 
mode  in  which  Jefferson,  Clay,  Jackson, 
H.  Niles,  and  nearly  all  the  guiding-stars 
of  Democracy,  twenty  to  forty  years  ago, 
proposed  to  benefit  Agiiculture  through  a 
Protective  Tariff    Gen.  Jackson*  forcibly 
and   truly  urged  that   the   diversion  to 
manufactures,  of  a  population  sufficient 
to  produce  our  own  wares  and  fabrics  at 
home,   would  secure   to   our  farmers  a 
larger  and  better  market  than  all  Europe 
afforded  them.     Mr.  Polk  cannot  or  will 
not  see  anything  of  this.     His  range  of 
vision   extends   only  to    the    capitalist, 
whom  Protection  may  induce  to  embark 
in    manufactures — him    he    teaches   all 
other  classes  to  envy  and  hate  as  a  gen- 
eral oppressor.     He  sees  not,  regards  not, 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  who,  as  brick- 
makers,  lumbermen,  builders,  excavators, 
machinists,  w^orkers  of  implements,  &c., 
find  employment  and  reward  in  conse- 
quence of   this  diversion   of  capital  to 
manufactures,  and  who  are  drawn  from 
the  ranks  of  producers  of  food,  and  ren- 
dered the  readiest  and  best  customers  of 
those  who  remain  farmers.     Mr.  Secre- 
tary Walker  even  takes  occasion  to  assert 
that  the  entire  diversion  from  agriculture 
to  manufactures,  effected  by  the  present 
Tariffj  does  not  exceed  forty  thousand 
persons  !     The  recent  census  of  our  sin- 
gle State,  carefully  scanned,  will  show  a 
diversion  of  more  than  one  hundred  thou- 
sand in  New  York  alone.    Massachusetts 
would  show  a  nearly  or  quite  equal  diver- 
sion.    The  rapid  increa.se  of  population 
since   1842,  in  New  York,  Albany,  and 
nearly  all  the   cities    and    considerable 
towns  of  our  State,  with  the  like  increase 
in  Boston,  Lowell,  Fall  River,  &c.,&c.,  is 
accompanied  by  a  positive  diminution  oi 
the   numbers  returned   from   most  rural 
districts  of  the  older  States.     The  cause 
of  this  need  not  be  restated — it  lies  plain 
on  the  face  of  the  general  subject  we  are 
considering. 

Having  introduced  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  we  will  proceed  to  notice 
some  of  the  assertions  whereof  his  Re- 
port is  constructed.  But  first  let  us  look 
at  one  of  the  few  instances  in  which  he 
essays  the  logical  vein : 


*  Letter  to  Dr.  Coleman  of  N.  C,  written  in  18-24. 
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"  If  it  be  true  that,  when  a  duty  of  forty 
ppr  cent,  is  imposed  by  our  Tariff,  the  fo- 
reign producer  first  deducts  the  duty  from 
the  previous  price  on  the  sale  to  our  mer- 
chant, it  must  be  equally  true  with  a  duty 
of  one  hundred  per  cent.,  which  is  exactly 
equal  to  the  previous  price,  and,  when  de- 
ducted, would  reduce  the  price  to  nothing." 

The  reader  is  not  likely  to  be  impressed 
with  the  original  it  >j  of  this  sparkle  of 
treasury  wit ;  he  has  doubtless  encoun- 
tered the  same  quip  in  Joe  Miller,  and,  if 
learned,  may  very  possibly  trace  it  back 
through  the  lapse  of  centuries  to  Hiero- 
cles,  if  not  farther.  Its  most  familiar 
embodiment  is  something  like  this:  A 
phlegmatic,  practical,  plodding  farmer  is 
importuned  by  some  keen  dealer  to  buy  a 
newly-patented  stove  which,  employed 
in  the  place  of  his  old-fashioned  fire- 
place, will  (he  is  assured)  save  half  the 
wood.  Grump  stops  and  ponders  a 
minute,  and  his  dull  eye  at  length  beams 
with  the  kindling  of  an  idea — he  has 
caught  the  tail  of  a  witticism,  and  is 
about  to  overwhelm  with  it  the  spruce 
commender  of  stoves.  Hark  !  he  opens 
his  mouth  and  utters  with  an  irrepressi- 
ble grin  of  ample  breadth  at  his  own 
waggery :  "  Then  why  not  buy  two 
stoves  and  save  all  the  wood  .'"  Sure 
enough — why  not  ?  Secretary  Walker 
endorses  the  logic,  and  exalts  the  fugitive 
quip  to  the  gravity  of  an  official  syllo- 
gism. If  one  stove  would  save  half  the 
wood  consumed  by  a  six-foot  fireplace, 
two  must  save  tlie  whole,  or  there  is  no 
soundness  in  Treasury  logic.  If  a  fabri- 
cator of  any  article  would  take  off  forty 
per  cent,  of  his  old  price  rather  than  be 
crowded  out  of  an  extensive  and  once 
lucrative  market,  then  it  follows  that  he 
would  furnish  it  for  nothing  rather  than 
lose  this  division  of  his  customers — fol- 
lows Secretary  Walker,  you  will  under- 
stand, good  reader! — we  should  not  care 
to  father  the  Secretary's  logic,  even 
though  tempted  by  the  chance  of  obtain- 
ing therewith  the  credit  of  his  smart- 
ness. 

Let  us  pass  to  a  graver  exhibition  of 
the  Secretary's  statesmanship  and  logic  : 

_  "  A  Protective  Tariff  is  a  question  regard- 
ing the  enhancement  of  the  profits  of  capi- 
tal. That  is  its  object,  and  not  to  augment 
the  wages  of  labor,  which  would  reduce 
those  profits.  It  is  a  question  of  percentage, 
and  is  to  decide  whether  money  invested  in 
our  manufactures  shall,  by  special  legisla- 
tion, yield  a  profit  of  ten,  twenty  or  thirty 
per  cent.,  or  whether  it  shall  remain  satis- 


fied with  a  dividend  equal  to  that  accruing 
from  the  same  capital,  when  invested  in 
agriculture,  commerce,  or  navigation." 

We  think  we  take  the  meaning  of  the 
Hon.  Secretary  in  his  first  sentence  above 
quoted,    though   no  meaning   at  all   is 
grammatically  involved  in  its  terms.    He 
aimed  to  say  that  protective  duties  bene- 
fit only  the  capitalists  who  are  induced 
by  them  to  embark  in  manufactures,  and 
that  to  these  are  secured  annual  profits  of 
ten  to  thirty  per  cent.,  so  long  as  the 
protection  endures.     Now  let  us  suppose 
there  were  some  glimmering  of  truth  in 
this,  and  see  how  it  must  work  out :  A 
Protective  Tariff,  we  will  say,  is  enacted, 
which  renders  morally  certain  the  return 
of  twenty  per  cent,  annually  to  those 
who  shall  invest  the  requisite  capital  in 
manufacturing  broadcloths,  prints,  plain 
cottons,   or  something  else — no  matter 
what.     A  few  embark  in  the  business 
and  realize  such  profits.    But  are  these 
singular  in  their  preferences  of  twenty 
per  cent,  dividends  to  three  or  five  per 
cent.  1    Are  there  no  others  who  have 
no  objection  to  bettering  their  fortunes  ? 
Will  not  the  fact  that  this  business  is 
lucrative  at  once  attract  to  it  hundreds  in 
every  part  of  the  country  ?    There  is  and 
can  be  no  concealment  of   the  facts — 
there  are   in   every  large   city  men   in 
abundance  who  will  tell  you  within  a 
fraction  the  cost  of  making  each  particu- 
lar fabric,  and  when  it  is  selling  at  a 
profit,  when    at    a    loss.     Immediately 
hundreds  are  attracted  to   this  inviting 
field  of  enterprise  ;  new  mills  are  erected, 
giving  employment  to  labor  in  a  hundred 
diflTerent  capacities;    new   machinery  is 
set  in  motion,  new  goods  are  turned  out, 
in  large  and  still  increasing  quantities. 
And  this  M'ill  go  on,  gathering  momen- 
tum incessantly,  until  the  market  is  over- 
stocked and  prices  fall  to  (or  below)  the 
cost  of  productimi.     Some  may  thus  be 
driven  out  of  the  business,  but  ultimately 
prices  will  settle,  by  a  law  resistless  as 
gravitation,  at    that    point    where    the 
profits  of  this  will  average  the  same  as 
in   other  investments.     Every  business 
man  knows  this  is  so — every  reasoning 
man  will  see  that  it  mttst  be  so.     Make 
the  duty  on  any  article  five,  fifty,  one 
hundred  or  five  hundred  per  cent.,  and 
the  price  of  that  article  will  very  soon  be 
regulated  by  the  cost  of  producing  it,  and 
not  at  all  by  the  amount  of  the  duty. 
There  will  be  occasional  oscillations,  but 
this  is  the  general,  enduring  law.     AH 
the  Price  Currents  ever  printed  confirm. 
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and  establish  it.  There  are  articles  on 
which  the  present  Tariff  imposes  very 
duties — glass  and  glass-ware,  screws, 
wire,  pins,  buttons,  &c.,  &c. — which  are 
as  cheap  to-day  as,  if  not  cheaper  than, 
they  were  in  1841-2,  when  our  duties 
were  at  the  lowest.  There  are  other 
articles  charged  no  higher  than  these, 
which  are  selling  at  enhanced  prices. 
The  price  in  each  instance  of  an  article 
mainly  produced  among  us,  is  governed 
by  the  relation  of  supply  to  demand,  and 
by  the  cost  of  production,  regardless  of 
the  amount  of  the  duty. 

This  truth  established,  the  Secretary's 
business  is  done.  His  Report  is  left  base- 
less as  the  unsubstantial  fabric  of  a  vision. 
His  assertions  that  two  dollars  are  paid 
by  our  consumers  to  the  protected  inter- 
ests for  every  one  brought  into  the  Treas- 


ury by  the  Tariff— that  the  rich  are 
favored  by  it  at  the  expense  of  the  poor — 
that  wages  have  not  been  improved  by  it, 
while  the  prices  of  fabrics  have  advanced 
— his  attacks  on  the  minimum  principle, 
and  all  his  Jacobinic  attempts  to  excite 
discord  and  jealousy  between  employer 
and  workman,  manufacturer  and  farmer, 
may  all  be  passed  by  with  the  silent 
scorn  they  merit.  Very  mournful  is  the 
comparison  of  this  Report  with  the 
corresponding  (but  not  kindred)  exposi- 
tions of  Hamilton,  A.  J.  Dallas,  Rush, 
Walter  Forward,  and  other  eminent 
men  who  have  preceded  Mr.  Walker  in 
the  position  he  now  occupies,  but  let  that 
also  pass.  It  is  by  contrast  only  that  a 
nation  discovers  its  eminent  benefactors, 
and  learns  to  appreciate  their  services 
and  reverence  their  memories. 


TRADITIONS  AND    SUPERSTITIONS. 


BY   MRS.    ELLETT. 


"  Come  1'  Araba  Fenice, 
Che  ci  sla — ognun  lo  dice. 
Dove  sia — nessun  lo  sa." 

Met  astasia. 

'  Shapeless  sights  come  wandering  by. 
The  ghastly  people  of  the  realm  of  dream." 

Prometlieus  Unbomid. 


Nothing  marks  the  peculiar  character 
of  a  people  more  distinctively  than  their 
legends  and  superstitions.  These  are  the 
first  lispings  of  the  infancy  of  a  nation, 
expressing  its  impulses  and  tendencies, 
even  before  thought  is  matured ;  they 
grow  with  its  advancement,  embody  its 
spirit,  and  give  a  coloring  to  its  whole 
literature.  How  perfectly  is  the  litera- 
ture of  the  East  imbued  with  the  dreamy, 
voluptuous  and  gorgeous  character  of 
its  early  poetic  creations  !  Thus  with  the 
wild,  stern,  vigorous  genius  of  the  North. 
And  if  we  wander  among  the  olden, 
shadowy  Teutonic  traditions,  are  we  not 
sure  to  find  th^  germ  of  that  subtil 
philosophy  which  distinguishes  the  meta- 
physical nations  of  Germany.' 

It  is  not,  therefore,  an  unprofitable 
task  to  pore  among  these  treasures  of 
the  past.  Though  half-forgotten  now, 
their  influence  still  exists,  and  they  are 


egend  of 


reproduced  in  various  forms.  We  have 
examples  of  this  every  day.  One  of  the 
most  beautiful  fictions  ever  written  by  an 
American  author — "  Rip  Van  Winkle" — 
owes  its  existence  to  the  old 
the  Kyffhauser  Mountain. 

No  work  has  yet  been  published,  that 
I  know  of,  containing  anything  like  a  fair 
collection  of  European  traditions.  La 
Motte  Fouque,  Musseus,  Grimm  and 
Hoffmann  have  done  something  towards 
it — Lyser,  perhaps,  more ;  at  least  his 
work,  being  the  latest,  has  the  additional 
advantage  of  selections  from  his  prede- 
cessors. He  has  already  published 
twenty-six  small  volumes  on  the  subject, 
and  the  field  is  yet  unexhausted. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  a  desirable  study 
for  some  of  the  readers  of  this  Review 
to  notice  the  peculiar  genius  of  different 
European  nations,  as  shown  in  those  in- 
fant iitterances  of   the  spirit  of  poetry. 
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A  glance  at  a  few  of  the  more  character- 
istic superstitions,  is  the  utmost,  of  course, 
we  can  propose ;  but  it  may  suggest  more 
extensive  investigations  to  others.  It 
will  be  pleasing,  at  ail  events,  to  wander, 
unfettered  by  any  proprieties  of  arrange- 
ment or  progress  over  those  dim  regions 
of  romance,  plucking  a  flower  here  and 
there — too  happy  if  we  can  point  out  the 
way  to  more  patient  and  enterprising, 
though  not  more  interested,  travelers. 

The  superstition  of  "  the  Nissen"  is 
very  old,  and  of  northern  origin.  In  Ger- 
many this  fantastic  race  used  to  be 
spoken  of  under  the  name  of  "  Heim- 
chen."  There  is  a  beautiful  little  ballad 
of  Friedrich  Kind,  in  which  a  goblin  of 
this  species  figures  as  the  hero.  He 
plagues  the  owner  of  a  house  haunted  by 
him  so  unceasingly,  that  to  get  rid  of 
him,  the  man  sets  fire  to  the  house  and 
runs  away.  The  goblin,  however,  is 
seen  seated  on  the  top  of  the  wagon  con- 
taining the  moveables,  and  calls  out 
most  provokingly  to  the  owner,  "  We 
are  oflf  in  good  time,  friend ;  the  house 
would  be  burned  over  our  heads." 
Grimm  includes  this  in  his  German  popu- 
lar legends.  In  the  Hartswald,  the  Nis- 
sen  are  known  by  the  name  of  Wichtel- 
mannchen.  Heine  makes  his  pretty 
Bergmann's  daughter  tell  of  them  : 

"  The  little  Wichtel-men  i?o  fleet,— 
They  steal  away  our  bread  and  meat ; 
Though  locked  up  safely  every  night, 
'Tis  vanished  ere  the  morning  light. 

"  The  little  folks,  with  dainty  lip. 
The  rich  and  yellow  cream  they  sip  ; 
Uncovered  then  the  dish  they  leave, 
And  give  the  cat  a  chance  to  thieve." 

A.  T.  Beer,  in  his  novel" Die  Briider," 
gives  a  little  story  that,  besides  illustrating 
the  superstition,  has  a  deeper  meaning. 

In  a  peasant's  cottage  in  Sweden  sat 
little  Axela,  leaning  her  head  upon  her 
mother's  lap.  The  dame  sSt  listening 
beside  the  large  chimney  that  warmed  the 
low-roofed  chamber.  She  had  been  spin- 
ning, but  had  ceased  from  her  labor,  and 
let  her  hands  fall  in  her  lap ;  for  there 
was  a  singing  and  chirping  throughout 
the  apartment, as  iihundreih oi  Heimchen 
(crickets)  were  mingling  their  soft  and 
shrill  chorus  ;  and  a  continual  tripping  to 
and  fro  of  light,  dainty  footsteps,  as  of  an 
invisible  host. 

"  Mother !"  cried  Axela  suddenly, 
"what  is  that  we  hear,  but  cannot  see  .'" 
The  mother  pressed  her  child  closely  to 
her,  and  whispered — so  as  not  to  disturb 
the  invisible  folk — "  They  are  the  Nis- 


sen,  my  Axela."  The  little  maiden  looked 
up  inquiringly. 

"  Thou  knowest  not  yet,  my  daughter, 
that  every  house  has  its  haunting  spirits. 
They  blow  out  the  light  when  one  goes 
into  the  store-room  ;  quench  the  last  coal 
in  the  oven,  when  one  tries  to  kindle  a 
flame  ;  steal  the  bacon  from  the  chimney ; 
eat  the  cheese,  curdle  the  milk,  and  do 
everything  else  to  torment  the  housewife, 
and  give  her  much  to  do.  They  sing 
and  tramp  about  so  to-night,  because  thy 
father,  for  whose  presence  they  have 
more  respect,  is  gone  forth  to  conduct  the 
strangers  over  the  snow-fields.  Besides, 
they  must  have  a  present  from  time  to 
time.  They  are  dunning  me  so  merci- 
lessly, I  must  not  delay  it  longer." 

Therewith  the  dame  went  to  the 
closed  cupboard,  took  out  two  sweet 
cakes,  and  laid  them  on  a  little  table  in  a 
corner  of  the  room.  She  put,  also,  in  a 
little  dish,  some  fruits,  preserved  in  sugar. 
A  pudding,  and  a  piece  of  cheese,  and 
fresh  butter,  all  prepared  by  the  excellent 
housewife's  own  hands,  completed  the 
meal.  She  placed  a  light,  also,  on  the 
table  ;  for,  said  she,  "they  will  then  let 
my  candles  alone." 

The  mother  and  daughter  then  hid 
themselves  in  the  wide  feather  bed,  drew 
the  coveringovertheir  heads, and  breathed 
not  a  whisper  to  disturb  the  feast  of  the 
Nissen.  In  the  morning  the  good  things 
had  disappeared .  The  dame  was  delight- 
ed that  the  little  house-goblins  had  not 
rejected  her  propitiatory  offering. 


Arela  was  a  charming  daughter  of  the 
north.  She  was  loved  by  Eric,  a  young 
fisherman.  Her  prudent  father  would 
rather  have  v,'edded  her  to  a  thriving 
farmer,  than  a  j^outh  whose  nets  were 
his  sole  possession.  But  he  saw  that  the 
young  people  truly  loved  each  other, 
and  the  dame  besought  him  not  to  cross 
her  only  child  ;  so  that  he  consented  to 
the  marriage,  and  made  the  young  pair  a 
nuptial  present  of  a  cottage  completely 
furnished,  with  a  small  garden  attached. 
Axela  was  the  happiest  little  wife  in  the 
world. 

One  evening  she  said  to  her  mother, 
"  There  are  no  Nissen  in  our  house.  I 
never  hear  the  singing  that  used  to  trouble 
me,  or  see  any  of  the  mischievous  tricks 
that  tormented  you  so  often." 

"  Heaven  grant,  the  race  come  not 
near  thee  !"  answered  the  mother. 


Axela  became  a  mother ;  and  Eric,  by 
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the  death  of  a  rich,  childless  uncle,  who 
had  been  engaged  in  smuggling,  inher- 
ited a  fortune.  The  small  house  was 
greatly  enlarged ;  the  rocky  spot  of 
ground  that  had  sufficed  for  a  garden, 
was  made  twice  as  spacious;  the  store- 
rooms were  filled  ;  a  maid  came  to  help 
the  young  wife  in  her  household  duties — 
and the  Nissen  came  also. 

Formerly,  when  Axela  set  away  any- 
thing, she  was  sure  to  find  it  again  ; 
now  it  was  quite  otherwise.  If  she  sat 
down  to  mend  a  garment  for  one  of  her 
children,  the  other  would  cry  in  the 
chamber  ;  she  would  spring  up  to  take 
him,  and  on  her  return  find  the  Nissen 
had  stolen  away  her  thimble,  or  tangled 
her  thread,  or  done  her  some  other  mis- 
chief. Or  if  she  set  away  her  jars  of 
sweetmeats,  carefully  tied  up  with  blad- 
der, she  would  soon  discover  that  the 
Nissen  had  opened  a  passage  into  them. 
Or  if  she  left  a  new  piece  of  linen  in  her 
chamber,  when  called  away  on  some 
household  duty,  she  would  find  it  on 
her  return,  cut  into  small  pieces,  and  no 
one  in  the  room  but  little  Erie,  looking 
up  at  her  with  his  innocent  eyes.  Who 
could  have  done  this  but  the  Nissen  .' 
Or  if  she  ran  to  bring  home  little  Eric, 
who  had  strayed  too  near  the  water,  on 
going  back  she  would  find  all  the  chick- 
ens in  the  garden,  scraping  and  pecking 
over  the  beds  ;  while  of  a  certainty  she 
had  left  the  gate  closed.  Who  could 
have  opened  it  but  the  Nissen  .' 

Thus  it  went  on  day  after  day.  Ax- 
ela grew  quite  melancholy.  "  What 
shall  we  do,"  said  she  to  her  husband, 
"  for  these  tormenting  sprites  .'  They 
plague  my  very  life  out." 

"  We  had  best,"  said  Eric,  "  consult 
my  godfather,  the  wise  Ulpf."  And 
throwing  on  their  cloaks,  the  two  went 
forth,  leaving  the  children  with  the  maid, 
to  the  dwelling  of  Ulpf.  The  wise  man 
shook  his  head,  and  answered,  "  When 
the  Nissen  once  have  possession  of  a 
house,  they  can  never  be  driven  away. 
But  you  can  travel  about,  dear  children, 
and  thus  escape  them." 

Axela  and  Eric  sighed  deeply,  for 
they  loved  their  home.  The  shrubs  and 
flowers  they  had  planted  were  grown  so 
beautifully — the  new  poultry-yard  was 
60  convenient — the  rooms  had  such  an 
air  of  comfort — and  the  children  were  so 
happy,  looking  out  of  the  window 
on  the  sea,  where  the  ships  were  sail- 
ing below  them  !  But  the  house  must 
be  given  up — though  all  wept  to  leave  it. 


Who  could  endure  to  live  with  the  Nis- 
sen .' 

The  large  wagon  was  packed  with  the 
best  of  the  household  furniture,  Eric  and 
Axela  going  along  with  it.  The  chil- 
dren were  put  with  the  maid  into  a  small 
carriage  behind.  They  had  gone  but  a 
short  distance  ou  their  melancholy  way, 
when  they  noticed  a  light  swarm  of 
something  upon  the  tall  covered  carriage. 
The  drapery  was  shaken,  and  little 
figures,  undistinguishable  from  the  dis- 
tance, glided  about,  humming  like  a 
swarm  of  bees.  Axela  was  frightened  ; 
but  Eric  went  boldly  up  to  the  wagon, 
and  cried,  "  What  are  you  doing,  little 
devils,  up  there  .'" 

"  We  are  the  Nissen  !"  they  mur- 
mured, in  reply. 

"  But  what  do  you  there  ?"  Eric  asked. 

A  light  murmur  answered,  "  Wi  flotta," 
(We  are  traveling.) 

Axela  and  Eric  looked  on  each  other 
in  dismay,  and  at  length  burst  out 
a-laughing. 

"  Let  us  stay,  then,  in  our  own 
house  !"  cried  she.  "  The  Nissen  Avill 
not  be  separated  from  us  ;  and  I  can  bear 
their  mischief  better  in  my  old  home 
than  anywhere  else." 

The  horses'  heads  were  turned,  and 
father,  mother,  children,  maid  and  Nissen 
returned  with  great  joy. 

As  the  little  ones  grew  up,  the  Nissen 
showed  themselves  less  frequently;  for 
the  housewifely  order  and  neatness  re- 
buked their  pranks.  They  only  claimed, 
at  last,  so  much  freedom  as  has  been 
yielded  them  from  immemorial  time  in 
all  the  dwellings  of  Sweden. 

The  superstition  of  the  Klabotermann, 
and  that  of  the  shore  witch,  are  widely 
current  on  the  northern  coast.  The  Kla- 
botermann is  the  drotl  of  the  sailors,  who 
will  not  tolerate  any  incredulity  as  to  its 
existence.  It  is  said  that  a  crew  once 
mutinied  against  their  captain  on  this 
account,  and  threw  him  overboard.  The 
Klabotermann  is  a  kobold  that  haunts 
ships ;  he  is  on  shipboard  what  the 
gnomes  are  to  the  mines,  the  goblins  to 
the  houses,  or  the  trolds  or  dwarfs  to  the 
woods  and  mountains.  When  kept  in 
good  humor,  he  is  a  harmless  sprite  that 
works  to  keep  good  order  in  the  ship, 
and  never  leaves  it  till  it  is  about  to  sink. 
A  ship  haunted  by  him  cannot  be  lost, 
unless  he  is  provoked  to  forsake  it  by 
the  misconduct  of  the  crew  or  the  cap- 
tain. But  like  other  goblins,  he  is  capri- 
cious and  easily  moved  to  anger.    He 
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never  allows  himself  to  be  seen  so  long 
as  he  is  disposed  to  stay,  but  can  often  be 
heard  at  work  moving  the  chests  and 
lading  when  there  is  danger  from  a  squall, 
or  pumping  out  the  water  that  has  got 
into  the  hold.  If  the  ship  has  sprung  an 
unseen  leak,  he  will  keep  up  a  hammer- 
ing on  the  place  till  the  carpenter  comes 
and  mends  it.  If  the  sailors  are  negli- 
gent about  the  tackling,  he  will  mischiev- 
ously tangle  the  ropes  and  cords,  and 
taunt  them  with  mocking  laughter  from 
the  mast-head.  If,  at  any  time,  this  sprite 
becomes  visible  to  the  whole  crew,  it  is  a 
certain  sign  the  ship  is  doomed  to  de- 
struction. The  sailors,  therefore,  dread 
nothino;  so  much  as  the  appearance  of 


the  Klabotermann. 


The  beautiful  tradition  of  Lureley  has 
often  furnished  a  subject  for  poetry.  It 
has  a  place  in  the  Traditions  of  the  Rhine 
of  Schreiber,  and  also  in  those  of  Carl  Grib. 
I  do  not  know  that  the  simple  story,  as 
current  in  popular  belief  on  the  spot 
where  it  originated,  has  ever  been  given 
in  English.  Lyser  presents  it  with  less 
embellishment  than  any  other  writer. 

From  the  rock  of  Lurelet  is  often 
heard  a  marvelously  sweet  female  voice, 
singing  so  as  to  bewitch  all  who  hear  it. 
It  has  proved  the  destruction  of  inexpe- 
rienced sailors ;  for,  intent  upon  the  song, 
they  forget  to  shun  the  dangerous  whiri- 
pool  at  the  foot  of  the  rock.  This  in- 
gulfs all  that  come  within  its  reach.  Old 
and  young,  therefore,  dread  that  melo- 
dious siren  voice ;  and  strange  tales  are 
current  among  the  people  of  the  maiden 
who  sings  upon  the  rock. 

According  to  one  of  these,  Lureley  was 
a  mortal  maiden,  the  daughter  of  a  noble 
knight,  whose  burg  stood  on  the  rock 
now  named  after  her.  A  young  and 
handsome  knight  was  the  suitor  of  the 
beautiful  girl,  and  obtained  her  love  and 
her  father's  consent.  The  nuptial  day 
was  appointed  ;  the  knight  went  to  his 
castle  further  up  the  Rhine,  to  prepare 
for  the  reception  of  his  bride.  But  he 
returned  not  again.  He  was  faithless, 
and  forgot  his  first  love  in  the  pursuit  of 
another. 

In  vain  watched  Lureley,  from  early 
morning  of  the  appointed  day,  for  her 
beloved.  From  the  high  balcony  of  her 
chamber  she  gazed  up  the  river.  But 
she  was  deceived  :  he  never  came.  Then 
wild  despair  and  madness  seized  upon 
her  heart.  She  fancied  every  bark  that 
'  passed  held  her  lover,  but  was  doomed 


to  continual  disappointment.  She  tore 
the  bridal  wreath  from  her  golden  locks, 
threw  it  down  into  the  waters,  and, 
plunging  after  it,  ended  her  life  and  her 
sorrows  together. 

Her  old  father  died  of  grief ;  a  storm 
destroyed  the  burg,  of  which  ere  long  aU 
traces  vanished.  The  spirit  of  Lureley 
has  been  since  often  seen  standing  upon 
the  fatal  rock,  beguiling  men  to  their 
death  by  her  enchanting  song. 

According  to  another  tradition,  Lureley 
is  an  Undine,  and,  like  all  of  her  race,  a 
lovely,  capricious  child,  as  wayward  as 
sportive,  and  working  mischief  oft  with- 
out intending  it.    A  noble  youth,  the  only 
son  of  a  powerful  count  of  the  Rhine, 
heard  the  wonderful  melody  of  Lureley, 
and  commanded  his  sailors  to  take  him 
to  the  rock.     In  vain  they  strove  to  dis- 
suade him ;   he  insisted   on   obedience. 
But  ere  they  reached  the  spot,  the  youth, 
unable   to  withstand  the  powerful  spell 
of  the  music,  sprang  from  the  boat  upon 
a  projection  of  the  rock  :  his  foot  slipped 
on  the  moist  stone,  and  the  waters  of  the 
Rhine  closed  over  him.    The  sailors  bore 
the  sad  news  to  the  old  count,  that  his 
son  had  perished  by  the  arts  of  the  witch 
Lureley — for  such  they  deemed  the  Un- 
dine.    The  old  count  tore  his  hair  and 
garments,  in  his  wild  anguish,  and  gave 
orders  that  a  body  of  soldiers  should  sur- 
round the  rock  of  Lureley,  and  take  the 
witch  captive,  living  or  dead. 

The  soldiers  encompassed  the  rock, 
from  the  highest  summit  of  which  they 
could  hear  the  song  of  Lureley.  The 
leader,  with  some  of  his  companions, 
climbed  to  the  top,  and  saw  the  maiden 
sitting  there  in  sea-green,  transparent 
robes,  richly  decked  with  jewels,  that 
flashed  and  sparkled  in  the  evening  sun. 
With  a  golden  comb  she  was  combing 
her  long  light  hair,  and  singing : 

"  The  heavens  are  rosy  with  sunset's  glow, 
And  Father  Rhine  murmurs  far  below 

Wild  tales  in  his  sea-green  bower  ; 
On  the  top  of  the  rock  so  airy  and  free, 
Is  Lureley  singing  her  melody. 
Lureley  !  Lureley  1 

It  is  the  charmed  hour. 

"  Ah,  gentle  sailor,  why  pause  so  long. 
Why  listen  to  Lureley's  evening  song, 

And  upwards  gaze,  as  it  floats  on  the  air? 
There's  a  spell  working  here,  and  danger  is 

nigh ; 
Before  'tis  too  late,  from  the  magic  fly  : 
Lureley— Lureley ! 
Ah,  gentle  sailor  !  beware— beware  !" 
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The  leader  of  the  soldiers  made  a  sign 
to  his  men,  and  emerging  from  the  shel- 
ter of  the  rock,  they  stood  before  the 
maiden.  Lureley  started  not,  but  sat 
still,  and  looking  with  her  clear  childlike 
smile  upon  the  intruders,  asked  what 
they  would  have. 

"  We  come  to  take  thee,  living  or 
dead,"  returned  the  leader ;  "  for  thou, 
evil  witch,  hast  murdered  the  son  of  our 
noble  Count."  Then  Lureley  laughed  a 
musical  laugh,  and  springing  up  quickly, 
stood  on  the  utmost  verge  of  the  rock, 
clapped  her  small  white  hands,  and  sang, 
looking  downwards  towards  the  Rhine  : 

"  Oh,  father  !  send  up  thy  swiftest  steed — 
Send — and  bear  away  thy  child  with  speed  : 
Lureley  !  Lureley  !  " 

There  was  a  hoarse  murmuring  of  the 
waters  far  below,  and  two  mighty  waves, 
crested  with  foam,  reared  their  heads. 
The  Undine  floated  away  on  their  backs, 
and  smiled  archly,  as  she  disappeared  in 
the  Rhine. 


Then  knew  the  soldiers  that  Lureley 
was  no  witch  or  enchantress,  but  an 
Undine.  As  they  returned  to  their  lord 
with  the  tidings,  they  found,  to  their  great 
joy  and  amazement,  the  young  Count 
restored  to  his  father.  He  had  suffered 
no  injury,  but  had  been  kept  three  days 
at  the  bottom  of  the  Rhine  by  the  mis- 
chievous water-fairies,  in  order  to  cool 
his  mad  passion  a  little. 

Not  all,  however,  fared  so  well  as  the 
young  Count  of  the  Rhine ;  and  even 
to  this  day  is  heard  the  dangerous  melo- 
dy.    Heine  sings : 

"  The  sailor  there,  in  his  gliding  bark, 
Is  borne,  alas  !  to  his  doom  along  : 

He  cannot  see  the  ridge  of  rock. 

He  hears  but  the  water-fairy's  song. 

"  Ah  !  soon,  ingulphed  in  the  greedy  wave 
The  sailor-boy  and  his  bark  are  gone  ; 

And  Lureley  smiles  above  his  grave. 
On  the  mischief  her  song  has  done." 


CRITICAL    NOTICES. 


The  Alps  and  the  Rhine  ;  a  Series  of 
Sketches  by  J.  T.  Headley.  New 
York  :  Wiley  &  Putnam,  161  Broad- 
way.    1845. 

Mr.  Headley  belongs  to  that  class  of 
authors,  who  so  infuse  their  own  individu- 
ality into  their  works,  as  to  make  it  diffi- 
cult for  us  to  separate  the  man  from  his 
writings.  In  speaking  of  a  book  of  his, 
we  always  call  it  Headley's,  from  an  uncon- 
scious recognition  of  his  entire  personifi- 
cation therein.  We  feel  as  if  we  knew 
him  in  the  flesh — a  friend  and  intimate — 
his  lineaments,  voice,  the  whole  manner 
of  the  man  clearly  defined  to  our  conscious- 
ness. Without  having  seen  him,  we  know 
what  sort  of  a  face  he  has,  how  he  looks, 
talks,  and  all  about  him.  This  power  of 
transfusing  heart  and  soul  into  style,  is  a 
rare  and  happy  gift,  constituting  the  re- 
source and  secret  of  succ3ssful  authorship. 
Indeed,  the  writer  possessing  it,  cannot 
fail  of  popularity.  His  book  is  a  fireside 
visitor — human  and  genial,  which  warms 
the  heart  as  well  as  fills  the  mind — has 
blood  in  it,  and  thews  and  sinews — the 
charm,  glow  and  action  of  diverse  and  real 
life.  We  know  it — not  as  an  abstraction — 
an  ideal,  perfect,  but  chiseled  from  cold 
marble — it  is  the  lovable  and  social  friend 
— a  man  of  like  passions  with  ourselves, 
imparting  and  receiving  pleasure.      It  is 


thus  that  Mr.  Headley  has  introduced  him- 
self to  the  hearts  of  thousands  in  our  land, 
as  a  brilliant,  earnest  man,  of  clear,  frank 
vision,  and  chivalric  taste  and  temper. 
We  warrant  everybody  knows  him  to  have 
the  face  and  bearing  of  a  knight  I  Who 
that  has  read  his  papers  on  Napoleon's 
Marshals,  could  fail  at  once  to  recognize  in 
them  the  "  born  soldier,"  with  his  heroic 
impulses,  his  quick  mathematical  appre- 
ciation of  vast  combinations  with  their 
results — his  fine  and  accurate  eye  for  effect, 
which  can,  in  one  gleam  of  a  "  white 
plume,"  reveal  to  us  through  the  blind 
tumult  of  a  battle  the  heady  current,  with 
its  foam-crested  wave,  which  drives  all 
before  it  to  the  triumph  !  Who,  too,  has 
failed  to  recognize  the  same  spirit  in  the 
stout  and  loyal  Americanism,  displayed  in 
his  scathing  review  of  Alison,  in  one  of 
our  earlier  numbers.  We  acknowledge,  as 
well,  cognate  traits  in  the  volume  before 
us.  Here,  the  same  taste  for  the  daring,  the 
yearning  for  the  physical  sublime,  which 
constituted  him  an  appreciative  critic  of 
the  tactics,  even  of  Napoleon,  made  him 
also  one  of  the  most  graphic  limners  of  the 
bare,  rude  terrors — the  salient  magnificence 
of  Alpine  scenery,  we  remember.  We  do 
not  know  Mr.  Headley's  birth-place;  but 
we  judge  his  infancy  must  have  been 
passed  in  some  wild,  peaked  chaos  of  our 
northern  mountain  scenery.     The  moun- 
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taineer  is  proverbially  the  soldier  of  Free- 
dom in  its  wildest  sense.  That  he  has  a 
true  and  perfect  eye  in  this  connection,  we 
intended  to  demonstrate  by  a  single  extract 
from  pages  19  and  20. 

So,  also,  in  the  truly  magnificent  and 
thrilling  description  of  Suwarrow,  forced 
away  from  the  passage  of  the  Naefels, 
leading  his  army  of  24,000  men  through 
a  fresh  and  heavily-fallen  snow,  over  ter- 
rible "  mountains,  which,  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach,  leaned  along  tlie  sol- 
emn sky,"  where  "whole  companies  would 
slide  together,  with  a  shriek,  over  the  edge 
of  the  precipices,  and  disappear  in  the  un- 
trodden gulfs  below,"  there  is  certainly  a 
power  of  description  which  no  writer  lias 
surpassed. 

JSobody,  then,  will  dispute  with  us,  the 
power  and  distinctness  of  the  effect  pro- 
duced. That  Mr.  Headley  is  an  artist,  all 
who  have  had  an  opportunity  of  judging 
with  us,  will  agree.  ±iut  a  fault  we  have  to 
find — that  is,  that  he  has  carried  the  assured 
consciousness  of  this  power  to  an  unplea- 
sant extreme.  He  has  forgotten  something 
of  his  birth-right  of  knighthood,  in  seeking 
for  the  reputaiion  of  "  artist  "  He  not 
unfrequently  sacrifices,  the  proportions  and 
unity,  to  an  overweening  ambition  to  im- 
press. He  gives  us  too  much  of  a  good 
thing — is  too  dramatic — gets  up  too  many 
scenes — permits  the  Histrionic  to  show  too 
apparently  through  the  shadowy  seeming 
of  the  enthusiast.  He  thus  spoils  some  of 
his  best  pictures  by  demagogueing  for 
effect.  He  is  in  danger  of  becoming  rather 
the  trained  and  calculating,  than  the  in- 
voluntary artist.  These  are  mistakes  for  a 
writer  of  his  capabilities  to  fall  into.  We 
hope  he  will  return  with  greater  confidence 
to  that  entire  abandon  of  manner  which 
constitutes  the  striking  clement  of  popu- 
larity in  him.  If  he  will  do  this,  and  lop 
off  those  superfluities  and  inaccuracies  of 
style  which  sometimes  deface  his  page,  he 
will  and  must  become  one  of  our  most 
permanently  popular  and  effective  writers. 
This  last  fault  is  rather  the  result  of  a 
characteristic  recklessness,  than  any  other 
cause,  and  can  be  easily  amended. 

Payne's  Universum,  or  Pictorial, 
World:  being  a  collection  of  engrav- 
ings of  views  in  all  cou7itries,  jn>rir aits 
of  great  men,  and  specimens  of  art,  of 
all  ages  and  of  every  character.  Edited 
by  Charles  Edwards.  Vol.  1.  Lon- 
don: Brain  &  Payne,  12  Paternoster 
Row.  New  York  :  Charles  MiiLLER, 
118  Nassau  Street. 

A  year's  monthly  issues  of  these  en- 
gravings are  before  iis,  bound  up  in  a  man- 
ner— though  our  American  binders  are  not 
famous  for  their  work — quite  fitted  for  the 
table  of  any  gentleman,   (or  lady — paren- 


thetically is  it  spoken,  as  it  were  in  a 
whisper,)  whose  taste  for  externals  sur- 
passes his  (or  her)  care  for  the  contents. 
Having  succeeded — skillfully,  we  think — 
in  "  cracking  up"  the  cover,  we  prefer,  in 
any  further  remarks,  to  dilate  on  the  inside. 
We  should  care  little  to  say  anything  of 
most  of  the  engravings 

"  On  copper,  steel,  and  wood,  and  Lethean 
stone." 

in  which  the  present  age  is  prolific — hav- 
ing formed,  we  confess,  no  great  attach- 
ment for  them.  But  we  have  had  these  by 
us  so  long,  that  we  have  become  quite 
familiar  with  their  faces,  and  may  speak 
from  acquaintanceship,  at  least,  if  not  from 
admiration. 

The  beautiful  art  of  engraving  has  hardly 
improved  since  the  century  or  two  which 
furnished  the  compeers  of  Albert  Durer. 
There  is  increased  fineness,  finish,  nicety  of 
touch,  mere  skill   in  perspective,  and  a 
certain  pervading  dreaminess,  which  has 
an  exquisite  effect  of  its  own,  but  there  is 
not  half  the  bold  limning,  striking  power  of 
contrasts,  and  general  force  of  character. 
Of  those,  however,  which  the  past  year 
has  produced,  the  "  Universum" — which 
has  been  issued  in  monthly  numbers,  as  it 
is  to  be  in  future — contains  some  of  the 
finest.     While  all  of  them  are  good,  many 
are  of  the  first  merit.    The  title-page  shows 
that  the   plan  embraces   a  very  great  va- 
riety.    This  first  volume  has  sixty-four, 
making  five  monthly.     Some  of  them  are 
humorous.    Of  these,  the  "  Blind  Mother," 
and  "  Lizzy,  you  are  not  spinning,  child" 
— in  both  of  which  the   sunny-faced  girl 
stops  her  household-wheel  to  listen  to  the 
whispers   of    her   lover,    while    the    old 
matron,  who  is  guided   only  by  her  ears, 
gropes  about  to  find  out  the  cause  of  such 
cessation  in    domestic    industry; — "The 
Catastrophe,"  a  delicate  feline,  caught  in 
a  relentless  trap,  having  succeeded  in  turn- 
ing over  a  pan  of  cream — a  kind  of  ecstacy 
into  which  we  have  ourselves  helped  such 
culinary  depredators  ;     "  The  Fast-Day," 
on  which  a  pastor  surprises  a  peasant  fa- 
mily helping   themselves    to   a   bountiful 
dinner,  and  "  The  Schoolmaster  in  Jeop- 
ardy"— are  the  best.  The  last  is  really  one 
of  the  best  things  we  have  seen.    The  angu- 
lar, fusty,  old  Pedagogue,  with  spectacles, 
buckled  shoes,  bell-crowned  hat  and  knee- 
breeches,  vest  "  entirely  buttoned  up" — as 
was  right — and  coat  large  enough  for  the 
man  with  the  seven-leagued  boots — tiying, 
in  a  general  fright,  to  cross  a  narrow  brook 
on  a  wide  plank  without  falling  off — makes 
a  figure  altogether  unique  and  laughable. 
There  are  several  very  good  landscapes, 
river  and  ocean  scenes.     Among  the  best, 
decidedly,  are  a  new  view  of  the  Bay  of  Na- 
ples— which  is  beautiful  always  and  from 
every  point,  though  it  can  hardly  be  more 
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so  than  the  magnificent  New  York  harbor — 
"  Amalfi,"  "  Drachenfals"  on  the  ever-glo- 
rious Rhine  ;  a  hushed  pausing  of  Catholic 
boatmen  as  the  "  ave  Maria"  steals  over  the 
water;  a  wild  Polar  scene  of  whalers  at- 
tacked in  their  boats  by  shoals  of  white 
bears — which  are  accustomed  to  swim  out 
miles  at  sea;  and  "The  Land's_^  End," 
where  the  heavy  and  dark  waters  of  the 
Atlantic  roll  in  upon  the  iron-bound  coasts 
of  Cornwall.  The  engravings  of  Cathedrals 
are  quite  beautiful,  especially  of  those  in  Co- 
logne and  Strasburg.  There  is  a  full-length 
statue  of  Mozart — very  noble  ; — a  spirited, 
full-length  of  Otho,  king  of  Greece,  in  a 
rich,  Suliote  dress — somewhat  idealized, 
we  should  judge ;  a  fine,  thoughtful  face 
of  Schiller,  another  of  Lord  Welson,  and 
several  elective  fancy  pieces.  But  quite 
the  best  things  of  this  kind,  and  perhaps 
in  the  volume,  are  a  figure  of  Goethe,  in 
an  antique,  flowing  robe,  reclining  on  an 
old  Roman  wall,  and  looking  off',  as  it  were, 
into  the  world  of  his  own  creations — and  a 
youthful  face  of  the  Scottish  Burns,  with 
that  eye  which  Walter  Scott,  who  in  his 
boyhood  savv^  the  poet,  declared  was  such 
as  he  never  beheld  in  any  other  human 
head. 

The  letter-press  illustrations  are  very  un- 
equal in  merit,  though  mainly  satisfactory 
since  the  chief  interest  lies  in  the  objects 
illustrated.  We  eschew,  however,  those 
which  are  "  done  into  verse." 

On  the  whole,  we  are  greatly  pleased 
with  these  engravings,  and  think  they  will 
obtain,  as  they  demand,  an  extensive  cir- 
culation. To  this  end  their  very  low  price 
is  in  their  favor. 


Poems,  by  Frances   S.    Osgood.     New 
York  :  Clark  and  Austin. 

What  shall  we  say  of  this  authoress  r 
That  she  has  genius  .'  But  we  all  know 
that  this  word  means  a  great  deal — has,  in 
fact,  almost  an  infinite  significance.  Of 
twenty  for  whom  it  has  been  claimed — by 
their  friends,  or  oftener  by  themselves — 
since  Homer  wrote,  probably  not  one  has 
really  possessed  it.  Nature  is  sparing  of 
such  peculiar  gifts.  But  then  she  scatters 
over  many  minds  light,  lightness,  grace, 
earnestness,  the  touches  of  passion,  the  so- 
lemnities of  deep  self-consciousness  ;  and 
of  these  qualities  Mrs.  Osgood  has  such  a 
share  as  places  her  among  the  acknow- 
ledged female  authors  of  the  country.  We 
shall  quote  some  passages  in  proof  of  what 
we  have  said.  Some  lines  from  the  first 
piece,  "  To  the  Spirit  of  Poetry,"  are  cha- 
racteristic of  her  more  serious  tone. 

Thou  that  cam'st  to  me  in  my  dreaming 
childhood. 
Shaping  the  changful  clouds  to  pageants 
rare, 


Peopling  the  smiling  vale,  and  shaded  wild- 
wood. 
With  airy  beings,  faint  yet  strangely  fair ; 
TeUing    me    all  the    sea-born    breeze    was 
saying, 
While  it  went  whispering  thro'  the  willing 
leave.s. 
Bidding  me  listen  to  the  light  rain  playing 
Its    pleasant    tune,   about    the    household 
eaves ; 
Tuning  the  low,  sweet  ripple  of  the  river. 

Till  its  melodious  murmur  seem'd  a  song, 
A  tender  and  sad  chaunt,  repeated  ever, 
A  sweet,  impassion'd  plaint  of  love  and 
wrong ! 
Leave  me  not  yet !    Leave  me  not  cold  and 
lonely. 
Thou  star  of  promise  o'er  my  clouded 
path  ! 
Leave  not  the  life,  that  borrows  from  thee 
only 
All  of  delight  and  beauty  that  it  hath  ! 

"  Lenore"  is  a  specimen  of  delicate  and 
unique  versification.  The  language,  also, 
accords  finely  with  the  measure.  The  on- 
ly fault  is  the  use  of  several  wrong  ac- 
cents. The  same  fault  is  to  be  found  in 
the  succeeding  piece,  which  is  otherwise 
quite  beautiful. 

LENOEE. 

Oh  !  fragile  and  fair,  as  the  delicate  chalices. 
Wrought  with  so  rare  and  so  subtle  a  skill, 

Bright  relics,  that  tell  of  the  pomp  of  those 
palaces, 
Venice — the  sea-goddess — glories  in  still. 

Whose  exquisite  texture,  transparent   and 
tender, 
A  pure   blush  alone  from  the  ruby  wine 
takes ; 
Yet  ah  !   if  some  false  hand,  profaning  its 
splendor. 
Dares    but    to    taint    it    with    poison, — it 
breaks ! 

So  when  Love  pour'd  thro'  thy  true  heart  his 
lightning. 
On    thy    pale    cheek    the    soft    rose-hues 
awoke, — 
So   when  wild  Passion,  that    timid    heart 
frightening, 
Poisoii'd  the    treasure — it    trembled  and 
broke ! 

WHAT  CAN   BE   THE   MATTER  WITH   LIZZIE  1 

What  can  be   the  matter  with  Lizzie   to- 
night 1 
Her  eyes,  that  in  tears  were  so  touchingly 
tender, 
For  twenty-four  hours  have  been  filling  with 
light. 
Till  I  scarcely  dare  meet  their  bewildering 
splendor. 

You'd  almost  imagine  a  star  had  been  lighted 
Within    her — a    new-born    and   beautiful 
flame. 
To  bless  with   its  pure   ray  her  spirit  be- 
nighted. 
And  smile  thro'  those  eyes  to  which  sor- 
row's cloud  came. 
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What  can  be  the  matter  with  Lizzie ! — her 

cheek, 

That  of  late  has  been  dimpleless,  colorless, 

cold, 

Has  gather'd  a  glow  and  a  glory,  that  speak 

Like  an  eloquent  voice  of  a  rapture  untold. 

What  can  be  the  matter  with  Lizzie !— her 
tone. 
That  was  doubting  and  faint  in  its  low 
melody. 
As  the  morning  ray  rising  thro'  mist-tears 
alone. 
Or  the  sound  of  a  bell  ringing  soft  in  the 
sea, — 

Has    suddenly  thrill'd    to    a   richness    and 
fervor, 
A  passionate  sweetness,  untroubled  and 
deep — 
You  would  think  in  her  heart  had  arisen  to 
nerve  her, 
An    angel, — awaken'd   from  sorrow  and 
sleep. 

Of  course  the  cause  is  love ;  but  we 
can't  go  into  that.  We  only  wish,  in  con- 
clusion, that  Mrs.  Osgood  would  write 
more  from  the  depths  of  her  nature. 


Biographical  and  Critical  Miscellanies^ 
by  William  H.  Prescott.  New  York, 
Harper  &  Brothers. 

We  are  very  well  pleased  to  see  the  move- 
ment of  a  mind  like  Mr.  Prescott's  in  light- 
er works  than  those  which  he  has  before 
acknowledged  to  the  public.  With  most  of 
them,  it  is  true,  we  had  been  familiar,  as 
they  are  all  but  one  taken  from  early  vol- 
umes of  the  North  American  Review  ;  but 
we  did  not  know  their  paternity.  They 
are  principally  reviews  of  books  and  lite- 
rary characters.  Charles  Brockden  Brown, 
Irving's  Grenada,  Cervantes,  Walter  Scott, 
Brancroft's  United  States,  Moliere,  Scottish 
Song,  and  the  Poetry  of  Romance  of  the 
Italians,  form  the  principal  subjects.  Mr. 
Prescott's  style  in  these  critical  essays  is 
not  of  the  slashing  order  of  most  modern 
reviewers.  It  has  not  the  loud  tone  of  a 
man  who  means  to  be  heard,  like  Macau- 
lay's — nor  the  studied  sneer  of  Jeflrey's — 
nor  the  unstudied  but  severer  wit  of  Sidney 
Smith's— nor  the  cutting  of  fine  flesh  with  a 
coarse  knife,  like  Gifibrd's  and  Lockhart's 
— nor  the  dashing,  designed,  uncertain, 
abandoned  mingling  of  gentleness  and  brute 
force — likeatame  bullamongmirrors — tliat 
characterizes  Kit  North.  Perhaps,  indeed, 
it  may  be  said  that  Mr.  Prescott's  critical 
style  has  not  the  point,  variety  and  brillian- 
cy that  are  most  effective,  and  therefore, 
most  desirable  in  such  writings.  But  it 
has  nearly  all  the  singular  purity  and  grace, 
joined  with  a  certain  equable  strength — 
like  the  flow  of  a  full  river — that  belong  to 
his  historical  works  ;  and,  besides,  an  evi- 
dent sincerity  that  does  not  always  appear 
in  the  feats  of  the  truculent  badger-baiters 
above-named.   Thia  last  quality  is  in  truth 


a  very  great  advantage — for  if  we  do  not 
altogether  believe  that  our  stalwart  critic 
deals  his  blows  from  a  spontaneous  pur- 
pose, they  at  once  lose,  for  us,  half  their 
force. 

The  volume  is  got  up  (a  horrid  phrase, 
but  apparently  used  inversely  to  its  grace) 
with  much  elegance,  and  uniform  with  the 
historical  works  of  the  same  author. 

The  History  of  Silk,  Cotton,  Linen,  Wool, 
and  other  fibrous  substances,  including 
Observations  on  Spinning,  Dyeing  and 
Weaving;  also  an  Account  of  the  Pas- 
toral Life  of  the  Ancients,  Social  State, 
and  Attainments  in  the  Social  Arts. 
With  Appendices  on  Pliny^-s  JVatural 
History  ;  on  the  Origin  and  Manufac- 
ture of  Linen   and  Cotton  paper  ;  on 
Felting,  JVetting,  Sfc.     Illustrated  by 
Steel  Engravings.     New  York  :    Har- 
per &.  Brothers,  184-5. 
The  above  title,  which  is  given  in  full, 
sqfHciently  proves  the  very  great  value  of, 
the  work.     It  is  crowded  with  the  mo$t 
curious    and   useful  information,   and  -ob 
topics    which    are    constantly    attractifig 
more  of  the  attention  of  this  country.  ,Tlie 
proficiency,   still  more   the   pj'ocesses,  of 
the  ancients,  in  the  useful  arts — ^^especially 
in  the  culture  and  manufacture  of  silk,  cot- 
ton and  linen — are^very  little  known.  His- 
tory has  been,  in  this  respect  disastrously 
partial.     The   author,  in  his  preface,  re- 
marks justly  and  well  to  this  point. 

The  book  is  a  most  interesting  and  im- 
portant one  to  all  in  this  country  who  are 
engaged,  or  engaging,  in  the  culture  of 
silk,  cotton  and  flax.  This  class,  especial- 
ly of  silk  and  flax  growers,  is  becoming 
larger  every  day,  and  they  ought  to  lay 
hold  of  whatever  sources  of  information  are 
opened  to  them.  They  cannot  fail  to  find 
this  volume  worth  to  them  its  full  price. 
It  is  even  curious  and  interesting  matter  to 
the  general  reader.  The  book  is  every 
way  well  executed,  with  fine  paper  and 
ample  illustrations.  We  recommend  it  to 
the  agricultural  and  growing  West. 


There  are  several  other  books  on  our 
table,  of  which  we  designed  to  speak,  but 
must  forbear  at  present  from  want  of  space. 
Among  them  are,  "The  Border  Wars  of 
New  York."  "  The  Life  and  Times  of 
Henry  Clay,  Vol.  ii."  "Mrs.  Hewitt's 
Poems,"  from  Ticknor  &,  Co.,  Boston; 
"  Father  Ripa's  Residence  at  the  Court  of 
Pekin  ;  and  "  Junkin  on  the  Oath,"  from 
Wiley  and  Putnam ;  with  other  volumes 
of  their  Scries;  "  Hoffman's  Poems;" 
"  Parker's  Aids  to  English  Composition," 
&c.,  from  the  Haipers,  as  also  several  Nos. 
of  their  really  cheap,  valuable  and  com- 
plete maps,  executed  by  the  Cerographic 
art. 
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THE  OREGON  QUESTION :  WAR  AND  PEACE.* 


No  subject,  of  a  national  interest  to  us, 
within  the  last  twenty  years,  has  elicited 
so  various  and  contradictory  opinions,  as 
the  character  and  value  of  the  western 
•oast  of  this  continent,  and  the  question 
of  territorial  possession  in  a  portion  of 
those  regions.  When  it  was  made  a 
matter  of  diplomatic  correspondence,  un- 
der the  administrations  of  Monroe  and 
Adams,  it  lay  under  the  disadvantage 
of  not  being  sufficiently  understood. 
Within  the  last  two  years,  it  has  arisen 
to  public  interest  under  the  still  greater 
disadvantage — the  greatest  that  can  befall 
a,  national  question — of  becoming,  to  an 
alarming  degree,  a  field  for  partisan  ex- 
citement and  warfare.  A  few  words  on 
this  point  will  not  be  out  of  place. 

The  more  sober  and  reflecting  portion 
of  the  people — remembering,  simply,  that 
in  two  or  three  distinct  negotiations  our 


government  have  apparently  compro- 
mised the  question,  offering  a  division  of 
claims  and  a  definite  boundary  line — had 
been  nearly  unanimous  in  supposing 
England  to  have,  in  the  case,  actual  inhe- 
rent rights  of  territorial  possession,  a  par- 
amount title  to  a  part  of  the  country. 
The  ground  of  this  conclusion  was  quite 
reasonable  ;  for  it  was  hardly  to  be  supr 
posed  that  so  many  commissioners  and 
ministers,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
and  of  England,  could  have  conferred  so 
often  without  settling  the  question,  in  its 
broader  merits,  beyond  the  possibilty  of 
dispute — certainly  beyond  the  possibility 
of  being  discussed,  in  the  end,  by  po- 
sitions differing  in  such  important  re- 
spects from  those  first  assumed  and  for 
a  long  time  vigorously  defended.  Those, 
on  the  other  hand,  who  have  for  some 
twenty  years  practiced  deepening  of  their 
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voices  with  shouting  for  the  "  largest 
liberty" — which  means,  in  effect,  the 
liberty  of  progressing,  in  whatever  way, 
outside  both  of  the  Constitution  and  the 
Country — having  found  the  Texas  affair 
(in  which  nearly  every  step  was  in  vio- 
lation of  some  law,  legislative  or  inter- 
national) to  prove  an  easy  transaction, 
"  easy  as  lying,"  and  of  great  popular 
effect — set  up  forthwith  the  similar  cry, 
and  for  the  same  purposes,  "  the  ivhole 
of  Oregon  !"  On  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  again,  the  English  and  French 
Journals,  and  the  talking  mass  of  the 
English  people,  spoke  confidently  of  the 
preponderance  of  British  claims  in  all 
the  Pacific  region  north  of  the  Columbia. 
But  did  either  part  of  the  community  in 
this  country,  or  the  journalists  and  po- 
litical talkers  of  Great  Britain,  give  forth 
their  opinions  on  any  grounds  of  knoio- 
ledge  in  the  premises  ?  We  confidently 
affirm — not.  We'  dare  assert — without 
fear  of  finding  ourselves  in  error,  could 
the  truth  be  known — that  not  a  hundred 
persons  in  America,  not  fifty  in  Europe, 
till  the  publication  of  Mr.  Greenhow's 
book,  and  not  many  times  that  number 
till  the  appearance  of  the  late  Diplomatic 
Correspondence,  were  aware  of  the  va- 
rious grounds,  on  which  the  claims  of 
either  nation  are  supported,  in  any  de- 
gree warranting  the  constant  positive 
assertions  made  on  every  side,  that  the 
United  States  had,  or  had  not,  a  superior 
title  to  the  entire  extent  of  Oregon.  A 
few  historical  facts  were  familiar  to  every 
one.  The  voyaging  of  the  old  Spaniards 
along  the  Pacific  coast,  the  subsequent 
explorations  of  English  navigators,  the 
discovery  of  the  Columbia  by  a  Captain 
Gray,  an  American,  the  expedition  of 
Lewis  and  Clark,  the  Nootka  Sound 
Convention;  that  Spain  had  made  over 
ail  her  claims  to  us,  that  we  had  a  sha- 
dowy claim,  it  was  thought — though  few 
could  explain  how — through  the  pur- 
chase of  Louisiana,  that  the  language  of 
the  Nootka  treaty  seemed  to  recognize  for 
England  certain  positive  territorial  rights, 
and  that  we  had  afterwards,  in  two  or 
three  negotiations,  made  offers  that  im- 
plied a  compromise — which  offers,  how- 
ever, were  not  accepted  ;  these,  and  some 


other  points,  were  generally  agreed  upon. 
But  how  these  discoveries,  treaties,  of- 
fers, did  actually  affect  the  ultimate  right 
and  title  to  that  immense  region  between 
the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Ocean  was 
by  no  means  understood,  except  by  a 
few  diplomati-sts,  congressional  or  par- 
liamentary debaters,  and  delvers  in  mat- 
ter-of-fact history — and  by  most  of  these 
to  an  extent  not  equal  to  the  perplexities 
of  the  subject.  The  great  body  of  the 
politic-mongers — defenders  of  national 
honor — enjoyed  extraordinary  freedom  of 
speech,  from  the  unusual  limits  of  mis- 
apprehension afforded  them. 

This  thorough  confidence  of  knowing 
in  the  thorough  absence  of  knowledge, 
was  not,  perhaps,  to  be  wondered  at.  It 
certainly  was  not  first  displayed  by  the 
public  on  this  subject.  The  leaders  of 
popular  opinion,  when  a  national  question 
arises,  are  obliged  to  appear  informed. 
The  public  dislike  to  appear  uninformed. 
The  former,  accordingly,  forthwith  de- 
clare the  subject — as  the  clown  said,  in 
the  Old  Play — "  enveloped  in  great  light." 
The  latter  swear  by  their  leaders,  and 
imagine  themselves  illuminated. 

This  general  ignorance,  however,  on 
the  subject  of  Oregon,  was  not  in  reality 
a  matter  of  surprise.  The  question  was 
eminently  comphcated,  as  well  as  far 
removed  from  the  common  view.  It 
demanded,  for  an  adequate  understanding 
of  its  merits,  not  only  much  investigation 
among  obscure  historical  documents,  but 
a  very  thorough  acquaintance  with  the 
principles  of  international  law.  Most 
evidently  the  opinions  of  the  mass, 
under  these  circumstances,  could  only  be 
entertained  at  second-hand.  But  before 
the  ajipearance  of  Mr.  Greenhow's*  book 
no  opinions  sufficiently  guarantied  by 
authorities  were  before  the  public  at 
large.  Not  but  that  the  knowledge  dis- 
played, and  the  expositions  presented,  by 
the  American  Plenipotentiaries  and  lead- 
ing Statesmen  in  the  earlier  Discussions, 
—from  1818-19,  the  date  of  the  Florida 
Treaty,  to  1827  when  the  final  convention 
of  joint  occupancy  was  signed — were 
very  full  and  evincing  great  ability.  The 
management  of  our  claims  by  Mr.  Rush, 
lor  some  years  resident  at  the  Court  of 


*  We  take  this  occasion  to  say  of  Mr.  Greenhow's  volume,  that  it  is,  in  all  respects, 
the  most  valuable  work  which  has  appeared,  on  the  subject  of  the  Pacific  Coast  and  the 
Oregon  question.  We  do  not  agree  with  all  its  representations,  geographical  and  his- 
torical, nor  always  with  its  deductions  on  disputed  points  ;  but  it  is  replete  with  infor- 
mation, and  its  statements  are  candidly  and  clearly  presented.  No  one  can  do  without 
it  who  wishes  to  obtain  a.  lull  knowledge  of  the  subject. 
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London,  with  the  exception  of  one  or 
wo  important  oversights,  was  entirely 
creditable  to  his  diplomatic  capacity ; 
Mr.  Gallatin  exhibited  throughout,  as 
was  to  be  expected,  a  profound  and 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  whole 
subject ;  and  Mr.  Adams,  whose  position 
at  different  times  brought  him  into  con- 
tact with  the  question,  gave  evidence,  in 
this  connection  also,  of  that  extended 
general  knowledge — especially  of  his- 
torical matters — ^for  which  he  is  dis- 
tinguished. We  cannot,  indeed,  at  the 
risk  of  appearing  invidious,  disguise  our 
conviction,  that  the  American  Plenipo- 
tentiaries displayed  a  better  understanding 
of  the  subject  than  the  English  Com- 
missioners appeared  to  possess.  We  refer 
especially  to  Messrs.  Huskisson  and 
Aldington,  who  manifested  an  ignorance 
on  historical  points — unless  they  pur- 
posely misstated  them — and  a  fertility  of 
extravagant  assumption  and  illogical 
reasoning  quite  remarkable.  Our  obser- 
vation will  be  substantiated  by  the  fact, 
that  many  of  their  statements  and  pos- 
itions have  been  significantly  abandoned 
by  the  present  able  minister,  Mr.  Packen- 
ham.  But  the  ample  expositions  of  the 
question  at  that  time  set  forth,  though 
they  have  been  made  the  basis  of  all  late 
investigations  and  argument,  were  never 
familiar  to  the  public.  The  territory  in 
dispute  appeared,  at  that  period,  so  far 
off,  and  the  idea  of  vast  regions  of  barren- 
ness intervening,  on  both  sides  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains — thus  seemingly  shut- 
ting it  away  forever  from  the  cultivation 


of  the  States — was  so  generally  dissemi- 
nated, that  the  community  for  many  years 
felt  no  interest  in  the  matter,  and  the 
documents  relating  to  it  were  never  col- 
lected so  as  to  have  a  united  weight, 
till  the  publication  of  Mr.  Greenhow's 
volume.  How  extensively  that  work 
was  bought  and  read  (for  buying  by 
no  means  implies  reading  a  book,  else  it 
might  even  be  supposed  that  Mr.  Inger- 
foli's  History  of  the  Late  War  is  being 
perused  to  some  extent)  we  cannot 
say,  but  its  circulation  could  not  have 
been  adequate  to  familiarizing  the  public 
with  the  full  merits  of  the  controversy, 
as  the  Press  gave  but  few  and  uncon- 
nected abstracts  of  the  valuable  materi- 
als it  contained.  Some  Congressional 
speeches  since  have  entered  lucidly  into 
parts  of  the  subject — but  not  fully  enough 
to  settle  the  convictions  of  the  country. 
Others,  uninformed,  loud-mouthed — the 
louder,  indeed,  the  less  informed — were 
made  expressly  for  political  effect.  Mr. 
Polk,*  in  his  Inaugural  Address,  that  he 
might  come  up  to  the  measure  of  a 
premature  declaration,  thrust  forth  ia 
advance  for  him  by  ignorant  men  at  a 
partisan  caucus — using  assertions,  not 
argument — put  forward  the  whole  matter 
by  the  ears,  to  no  end  but  to  drag  a 
great  national  question  into  the  miserable 
arena  of  party  politics,  where  it  could 
not  fail  to  be  distorted,  and  make  the 
Republic  appear  in  the  eyes  of  Europe 
unreasoning,  undignified,  headstrong  and 
grasping.  Thus  it  happened  that  the 
late   diplomatic  correspondence   was  the 


*  There  is  no  worse  instance  of  the  evil  resulting  from  "scurvy  politicians"  using 
acknowledged  national  questions  to  hoist  themselves  into  power,  than  was  seen  in  the 
position  in  which  Mr.  Polk  found  himself,  on  assuming  the  responsibilities  of  his  office. 
The  point  has  been  commented  upon  in  our  last  number,  in  the  article  entitled  "  Pan- 
dora." The  Baltimore  Convention  made  haste  to  resolve  that  "  our  right  to  the  whole 
of  Oregon  is  clear  and  unquestionable  ;"  that  Oregon  was  to  be  re-occupied,  as  Texas 
was  to  be  re-annexed,  &c.,  &c.  But  to  what  end  ?  Was  the  American  title  to  Oregon  a 
party  question  ?  Had  the  subject  been  mentioned  at  the  Whig  Convention  ?  Had  it  in 
any  way  been  compromised  by  Whig  disaffection  ?  No  !  It  was  a  juggle,  and  they  knew 
it.  They  seized  upon  it  to  make  votes  ;  and  they  made  them.  Mark  the  result !  A 
president,  carried  into  office  by  this  and  other  scrupulous  means,  feels  himself,  at  first, 
called  upon  to  talk  as  loudly  as  those  who  placed  him  there  had  talked  for  him.  He 
utters  his  manifesto  accordingly.  England  regards  it  as  a  menace — a  defiance,  a  resolu- 
tion of  asserting  claims />er /as  nefasque,  quo  jure  quaque  injuria.  She  is,  of  course, 
angry  and  assumes  the  warlike.  But  our  President,  when  he  comes  to  practical  decision 
on  the  subject,  finds  that  he  has  been  unequivocal  too  early,  that  the  question  was  vir- 
tually compromised  years  before,  that  he  is  placed  in  a  false  and  a  weak  position.  He 
is  forced  to  fling  to  the  wind  his  bravado  promise  to  exact  the  whole,  and  the  party- 
pledge  which  had  been  made  for  him  beforehand.  He  offers  to  give  up  nearly  half  of 
Oregon,  provided  we  be  allowed  to  keep  the  other  half!  "  How  natural,"  says  "  Pan- 
dora," "is  the  inference  which  will  be  drawn,  on  the  other  side,  that  he  had  been 
staggered  by  the  force  of  the  British  claim,  and  compelled,  in  conscience,  to  defer  to  it. 
How  easy  the  presumption,  that  when  a  president,  so  situated,  could  begin  by  professing 
60  much,  justice  would  give  still  more  ! 
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first    consecutive    and    closely-reasoned 
view  of  this  complicated  question  that 
has  fairly  been  spread  before  the  public* 
It  was  ou  both  sides  exceedingly  able, 
presenting  for  either  country  the  entire 
argument.    The  community  were  enabled 
to  see — what  alone  could  reasonably  de- 
termine their  opinions — the  comparative 
full  strength  of  the  rival  claims  at  one 
survey.  The  effect  was  important.    Those 
"who,  having  "  uttered  their  most  sweet 
voices,"  to  some  effect,  for  the  "  blood- 
less conquest "  of  Texas,  sought  after- 
Avards  to  monopolize  the  patriotism  of 
the    country  by  exclusive   outcries  for 
exclusive  rights  in  Oregon  (when,  as  we 
have  shown,  they  did  not,  and  could  not 
have  known  the  grounds  of  the  claim), 
suddenly  awoke  one  morning,  like  Lord 
Byron,   surprised  to    "  find   themselves 
famous,"  as  having  actually  been — for 
the  first  time  in  some  years — measurably 
in  the  right.     Those,  on  the  other  hand, 
whom  many  historical  facts,  actual  joint 
occupancy  for  many  years,  and  most  of 
all,  our  repeated  offers  of  compromise  at 
the  49th°,  had  naturally  persuaded,  that 
the  British  right  down   to  that  latitude 
was  superior  to  our  own,  with  perhaps  a 
shadow  of  argument  for  something  be- 
yond, became,  when  the  best  pleadings 
of  both  countries  were  before  them,  con- 
vinced that  our  title  up  to  the  49th°,  is 
irrefragabJe,  with  a  claim,  even  as  far  as 
the    Russian   boundary,    stronger    than 
Great  Britain  can   well  establish.     But 
they  were  equally  convinced  that  Eng- 
land  was   sincere  in   believing    herself 
possessed  of  a  paramount  title  to  a  part ; 
that,  if  our  abstract  right  to  the  whole  be 
perfect,  it  will  be  difficult  to  persuade  the 
rest  of  the  world  that  it  is  so — a  consider- 
ation not  to  be  disregarded  by  a  people 
not  careless  of  a  good  name. ;  that,  if  we 
could  so  persuade  them,  the  very  fact  of 
our  having  offered  to  rest  satisfied  with 
the  49th  parallel  would  be,  in  their  eyes, 
a  bar  to  enforcing  a  violent  claim  to  the 
whole;  and  that  whatever  might  be  said 
of  the   soil,   British   subjects   have,   by 
long  occupancy,  acquired  in  that  region 
rights   of  property,  at  least,  and  trading 
interests,   that  can   not  be   overlooked. 
They  were  also  impressed  with  a  wish 
that  the  Republic  should  not  appear  to 


the  world  possessed  with  too  great  a  lust 
of  territory  (avaritia  soli) — a  feeling 
little  appreciated  by  the  monopolizers  of 
patriotism.  They  were  willing,  therefore, 
to  abide  still  by  a  division  of  claims. 

Corresponding  positions  were  assumed 
by  parties  in  Congress.     Loco-foco  ora- 
tors saw  a  productive  opportunity  of  add- 
ing to  their  stock  of  political  capital,  both 
individual  and  partisan.  They  made  haste 
to  illuminate  themselves,  like  automaton 
figures  in  alabaster,  for  the  admiration  of 
constituents.  They  arrogated  to  the  Party 
the  position  of  champions  of  the  national 
honor,  defenders  of  the  soil.     They  ac- 
cused the  Whig  Party  of  opposition  to 
the  wishes  of  the  country,  un-American 
views,  subserviency  to  British  interests. 
They  talked  boldly  of  War,  and  made  no 
preparation  ;  scornfully  of  England,  as  if 
scorn  were  a  defence  for  our  sea-coast 
and  cities.      They  significantly  hinted, 
that  a  second  Federal  dynasty  was  to  be 
overwhelmed  by  the  odium  which  should 
confound  a  second  resistance  to  the  pop- 
ular war-spirit.      The    whole   country, 
even  the  more  moderate  of  their  own 
ranks,  saw  that  they  were  puUing  these 
dangerous  wires  for  no  purpose  but  to 
strengthen  their  present  ascendency,  and 
secure  it  for  the  future  : — not  the  49th 
or  the  54th   parallel   of  latitude,   but  a 
parallel  of  power  in  '48,  was  the  one 
object  of  their  resolutions  belligerent  and 
noisy  declamations.    The  Whigs  in  Con- 
gress saw  quite  through  this  game : — it  is 
singular,  indeed,  that  the  Administration 
party  could   ever  have   supposed    they 
could  be  led  blindfolded.     They  had,  for 
the  most  part,  like  the  intelligent  portion 
of  the  community  abroad,  settled  it  in 
their  own  minds,  that  the  United  States 
have  superior  rights  in  Oregon,  and  that 
these  rights  are  to  be  maintained.     They 
felt,  however,  all  those  difficulties  in  the 
case  which  we  have  stated  above,  and 
preferred,  like  men  aware  of  the  true  foun- 
dations of  a  people's  honor,  that  the  Re- 
public, abiding  by  its  offered  compromise, 
should   seem  to  yield  something  of  its 
abstract  claims,  now  better  understood, 
rather  than  wear  before  the  world  the  im- 
putations, which  we  might  not  be  able  to 
avoid,  of  inconsistency,  ambition  and  ava- 
rice.   There  was  no  one  of  them  who  was 


*  We  are  not  prepared  to  say,  that  our  practice  of  publishing  the  diplomatic  corres- 
pondence between  this  and  other  nations,  contrary  to  European  custom,  is,  in  general, 
to  be  commended,  though  we  cannot  but  consider  it,  in  this  case,  fortunate,  as  a  com- 
plete view  of  this  controversy  w.as  greatly  needed  by  the  public,  both  in  this  country 
and  in  Europe.  There  are  occasions,  however,  when  the  movements  of  government 
should  be  kept  in  profound  secrecy. 
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not  persuaded,  that  the  dispute  could  be 
honorably  settled  without  the  arbitration 
of  the  cannon;  and  they  were  especially 
resolved  that  the  great  question  of  Peace 
or  War  should  not  be  used  as  a  political 
tool  by  their  opponents — by  some  of  them, 
with  no  intention  that  War  should  follow 
— by  others,  with  an  utter  recklessness 
of  results,  if  so  they  could  gain  their 
sordid  ends — "  children  playing  on  the 
hole  of  the  asp,  weaned  children  putting 
their  hands  on  the  cockatrice's  den."  They 
look  their  stand  accordingly ;  and  it  is 
not  too  much  to  sa)',  that  their  firm,  in- 
telligent, unimpassioned  conduct,  aided 
by  the  position  which  the  Statesman  of 
South  Carolina  was  bold  enough  to  as- 
sume in  the  face  of  the  rank  and  file  of 
his  party,  kept  the  question  from  being 
absorbed  by  an  unscrupulous  faction  for 
their  own  sinister  purposes.  The  ad- 
vices from  England,  by  the  last  arrival, 
are  such  as  entirely  to  sustain  them ;  and 
the  country  is  free,  we  think,  to  rejoice 
that  so  important  a  controversy  is  placed 
back  on  the  high  national  grounds  from 
which  it  never  should  have  been  forced 
away.  Let  those  who  so  dealt  with  it 
bear  the  blame.  There  are  symptoms, 
indeed,  that  they  are  not  pleased  with  the 
too  evident  prospect  of  peace — for  peace- 
ably, we  are  assured  the  question  will 
finally  be  settled.  Not  that  the  majority 
of  them,  as  we  have  already  intimated, 
ever  really  desired  or  expected  War. 
True,  they  have  martial  spirits  among 
them — valiant  editors,  orators,  planners 
of  campaigns — men  of  a  "  most  dire  na- 
ture," and  plainly  born  for  some  emer- 
gency— who  appear  quite  ready,  and  did 
appear  quite  likely,  to  lead  both  their 
party  and  their  country  into  danger. 
And  they  maintained  their  valor,  for  the 
purpose,  to  an  extraordinary  pitch  :— 

"The  lion  sha°;g'd,  fierce  tail  and  fiery  eye, 
Lasheth  his  sides  to  keep  his  courage  high. 

But  the  greater  number  of  the  political 
jugglers,  in  whom  that  party  have  con- 
fided, by  no  means  designed  that  the 
phantom  they  had  so  rashly  conjured  up, 
should  prove  the  devil  in  earnest.  They 
wished  only  to  show  their  power,  and  to 
maintain  it,  by  raising  spectres  which 
they  alone  should  seem  able  to  put  down 
again ;  and  they  imagined  that  this  Shape 
of  War  would  be  both  easily  scared  up, 
and  the  most  potent.  When  they  see, 
however,  the  portentous  shadow  unex- 
pectedly dissolve  to  reappear — too  plainly 
— in  the  assured  form  of  Peace,  they  can- 


not help  feeling  a  "  gentle  regret."  They 
have  not  yet  gained  enough  by  their  game. 
They  would  gladly  have  recourse  again 
to  the  terrors  of  their  magic  lantern,  care- 
less if  they  do  not  finally  evoke  the  actual 
Angel  of  Blood,  and  bring  the  nation — 
unfortunate  in  its  rulers  ! — to  "  drink  at 
the  hand  of  the  Lord  the  cup  of  his  fury." 
But  Ave  repeat  our  assurance,  that  their 
machinations  are  idle,  and  that  the  nation 
will  again  owe  it,  as  often  before,  to  that 
"  moral  power  of  the  Whig  Party,"  of 
which  we  spoke  in  a  former  number, 
that  they  are  not  plunged  into  irreparable 
misfortune. 

We  have  bestowed,  by  implication  at 
least,  emphatic  commendations  on  the 
Oregon  Correspondence,  as  having  tended 
to  enlighten  public  opinion  in  this  coun- 
try, by  placing  face  to  face  the  strongest 
arguments  which  either  side  can  furnish ; 
thus  enabling  every  one  to  judge  of  pre- 
ponderating claims,  and  to  take  a  ground 
at  once  positive,  moderate,  and  American. 
Its  effect  in  England,  we  apprehend,  will 
be  found  to  have  been  still  greater.  The 
great  body  of  the  English  people  are 
absurdly  ignorant  of  matters  relating  to 
this  country.  Even  most  of  their  public 
men,  journalists  and  book-makers,  betray 
a  lack  of  knowledge  on  points  of  our 
history,  geography,  social  order,  that 
does  great  honor  to  either  their  self-conceit 
or  their  indifference.  If  we  travel  in  Eng- 
land, one  half  of  those  we  converse  with 
among  the  masses  are  likely  to  express 
their  wonder  that,  being  Americans,  we 
talk  English.  Mr.  Alison,  in  his  ponder- 
ous and  partial  history — a  work  as  false 
in  its  spirit  as  in  its  statements — speaks 
twice  of  the  "  two  States  of  Massachu- 
setts and  New  England" — calls  the  Cana- 
dians the  Tyrolese  of  America — asserts 
his  doubt  whether  each  State,  "  so  ex- 
tensive and  undefined  are  their  powers," 
cannot  "declare  peace  and  war;"  and 
represents  Washington  as  giving  his  cast- 
ing vote,  in  Congress,  while  President  of 
the  United  States.  Blunders  almost  as 
unpardonable  are  made  in  Parliamentary 
speeches.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore, 
that,  on  a  subject  so  far  removed  from 
them  as  Oregon,  their  want  of  informa- 
tion "  from  King  to  Cobbler,"  (with  the 
exception  of  those  who  had  studied  it  for 
diplomatic  purposes,)  was  co-extensive 
with  their  prejudices — both  intense.  But 
we  observe  that  the  English  papers  have 
published  the  whole,  or  parts  of  the  cor- 
respondence, as  first  put  forth  on  this 
side,  and  we  think  we  can  see  the  im- 
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pression  it  has  produced  in  a  partial  lull- 
ing of  that  confident  tone  with  which 
they  have  hitherto  asserted  their  claim 
down  to  the  Columbia.     The  Times  only- 
attempts  to  answer  Mr.  Buchanan's  last 
letter,  with  a  particular  effort  to  show 
that  our  possession  of  several  titles,  con- 
flicting as  between  themselves,  nullifies 
the  validity  of  them  all  as  against  Eng- 
land.    The  argument,  though  more  terse 
and  spirited   than  Mr.  Packenham's,  is 
false  and  inconclusive.    We  must,  indeed, 
be  allowed,  as  Americans,  again  to  declare 
the  gratification  it  has  afforded  us  to  ob- 
serve the  superior  ability  manifested  on 
the  American  side  of  the  correspondence. 
Mr.  Packenham  is  undoubtedly  a  very 
clever  man.     It  may  be  that  he  has  con- 
ducted the  argument  for  his  government 
as  well  as  could  have  been  done  by  Lord 
Aberdeen  himself.     It  may  be,  too,  that 
he  appears  to  disadvantage,  because  of 
the  palpable  weakness  of  the  claim  which 
he  urges.     But  as  we  read  his  notes  and 
statements  in  their  connection  with  those 
of  Mr.  Calhoun  and  Mr.  Buchanan,  we 
cannot  resist  the  conviction  that  an  edu- 
cation and  practice  amid  the  conflicts  of 
American  politics,  and  in  the  intellectual 
gymnastics  of  the  legal  profession,  is  a 
better  training  for  the  art  of  diplomacy 
than  can  be  found  in  all  the  occupations 
of  British   Statesmanship.      This  aside, 
however — public  opinion  in  England,  we 
have  assured  ourselves  from  the  tone  of 
influential  journals  and  by  private  advices, 
has  been  most  essentially  modified.  How 
much  of  this  is  owing  to  the  very  diplo- 
matic idea,  which  has  doubtless  impress- 
ed itself  on  their  statesmen  and  journal- 
ists, that  this  is  an  excellent  opportunity 
to  obtain  from  us  a  concession  of  Tariff" 
modifications,  we  cannot  say.     In  what 
spirit,  also,  such  a  compromise — worth 
more  to  them  than  the  whole  of  Oregon — 
should  be  met  by  us,  we  will  not  con- 
sider at  present.     All  of  this  change  in 
sentiment  that  is  not  due  to  that  hope,  is 
to  be  placed,  we  think,  to  the  account  of 
an  awakened  sense  of  the  actual  prepon- 
derance of  the  American  claim.     Under 
their  united  influence,  it  is  believed,  the 
London  Times — the  dignified,  unscrupu- 
lous and  bitter  enemy  of  American  growth 
in  America — put  forth  the  leader  which 
has  been  much  commented  upon,  urging 
government  to  tender  us  the  oflfer  which 
we  twice  made  them  and  they  rejected, 
of  the  49th  parallel,  giving  England  Van- 
couver's Island,  with  joint  navigation  of 
the  Columbia.     As   this    suggestion  is 


made,  it  is  further  believed,  by  ministerial 
authority,  the  question  of  peace  obviously 
rests  with  ourselves. 

We  have  thus  made  a  historical  sum- 
mary of  the  various  aspects  and  positions 
which  this  controversy  has  assumed, 
partly  that  our  further  remarks  may  be 
clearly  understood,  and  partly  to  show 
how  demagogues  of  little  knowledge  and 
less  principle  can  pervert  great  national 
questions  to  party  purposes.  We  are  now 
brought  to  this  important  point : — that  it 
probably  rests  with  the  present  Congress 
to  determine  whether  the  dispute  shall  be 
settled  without  war.  It  remains  to  con- 
sider the  way  in  which  this  can  be 
effected,  involving  the  nature  of  those 
rights  which  the  British  do  possess  on 
the  Pacific  coast,  and  the  extent  to  which 
we  ought  to  push  our  abstract  claims. 

The  Oregon  question  has  been  com- 
monly spoken  of  as  a  question  of  bound- 
ary. In  the  proper  use  of  terms,  this  is 
not  so.  The  question  is  rather  a  ques- 
tion of  title,  which  the  parties  have  in 
vain  attempted  to  settle  by  partition. 
The  attempt  to  divide  a  territory  between 
contending  claimants  involves,  of  course, 
the  proposal  of  a  boundary ;  and  if  the 
parties  are  agreed  that  there  shall  be  a 
division,  the  question  of  the  line  of  par- 
tition becomes  the  only  one.  But  even 
then,  the  question  where  the  division 
line  shall  run  bears  little  resemblance 
to  a  boundary  question  properly  so 
called — such  as  that  which  was  so  hap- 
pily adjusted  by  the  Treaty  of  Wash- 
ington, in  1842. 

We  notice  this  misnomer,  because  it 
seems  to  us  to  have  been  the  occasion  of 
some  misapprehension  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic.  Where  one  government 
has  clear  and  undoubted  jurisdiction  over 
a  'given  territory,  and  another  govern- 
ment has  clear  and  undoubted  jurisdic- 
tion over  another  territory  contiguous  to 
the  former,  and  a  misunderstanding  ha? 
arisen  as  to  which  range  of  highlands, 
which  water  course,  which  parallel  of 
latitude,  marks  the  transition  from  the 
one  jurisdiction  to  the  other — that  is  a 
question  of  boundary.  To  suppose  any 
analogy  between  the  present  question  and 
a  question  of  that  kind,  is  to  misunder- 
stand the  whole  matter.  Our  rights  in 
Oregon — if  we  are  to  hold  to  the  validity 
of  the  Spanish  title — are  as  good  in 
every  part,  from  the  Mexican  boundary 
to  the  Russian,  as  in  any  part ;  and  on  the 
other  hand  the  rights  of  Great  Britain,  if 
she  has  any,  are  equally  ubiquitous.    If 
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the  "  great  powers"  of  Europe  should 
now  come  to  the  condusion,  unanimous- 
ly, that  the  territories  of  the  Turkish  em- 
pire have  been  given  up  to  barbarism  long 
enough,  and  ought  to  be  reclaimed  imme- 
diately by  being  brought  under  the  in- 
fluence of  more  civilized  institutions — 
the  question  how  to  divide  those  territo- 
ries among  the  great  claimants — how 
much  to  give  to  Russia  as  the  ancient 
enemy  of  Turkey,  and  how  much  to 
Britain  as  her  ancient  ally — how  much  to 
give  to  Austria  on  the  score  of  contiguity, 
and  how  much  to  France  out  of  respect 
to  the  idea  that  the  Mediterranean  is  a 
"  French  lake" — would  not  be  at  all  like 
the  question  of  a  litigated  boundary  be- 
tween Belgium  and  Holland,  but  would 
be  like  the  question  now  in  dispute  be- 
tween the  two  great  powers  of  the  North 
American  continent  about  the  partition 
of  Oregon. 

Our  Government,  then,  in  asserting  an 
abstract  title  to  the  whole  territory  from 
California  to  the  Russian  boundary,  is 
plainly  right  in  the  sense  that  such  title 
is  as  good  at  any  one  point  of  the  coast 
as  at  any  other.  The  British  title,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  good  for  anything  as 
a  title,  is  as  good  for  the  whole,  or  for  as 
much  as  that  government  may  choose  to 
demand,  as  for  any  part.  This  position 
brings  the  controversy  to  its  true  issue. 
What  is  our  ground  of  claim  .'  What  is 
the  British  .'  Which  of  the  two  is  better 
than  the  other .' 

There  is  little  occasion  here  to  give 
the  full  details  of  discovery,  exploration, 
trade  and  treaties,  which  constitute  the 
materials  of  the  arguments  on  either  side. 
The  published  correspondence,  with  the 
various  dissertations  in  reviews  and  pa- 
pers, have  made  the  leading  facts  and 
principles  of  the  case  familiar  to  the  pub- 
lic. The  names  of  Juan  de  Fuca  and 
Heceta,  of  Meares  and  Vancouver,  of 
Gray  and  Kendrick,  of  the  Treaty  of 
Utrecht  and  the  Nootka  Sound  Conven- 
tion— the  principles  of  international  law 
touching  the  rights  acquired  by  discov- 
ery, and  the  distinction  between  those 
treaties  which  war  annihilates,  and  those 
■which  survive  the  shock  of  arms — have 
become  like  household  words  wherever 
there  is  intelligence  enough  to  read  the 
newspapers.  What  we  propose,  then, 
is  rather  to  express  some  general  thoughts 
that  occur  to  us  respecting  the  nature  of 
the  American  claim,  the  nature  of  the 
British  rights  as  distinguished  from  it, 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  dispute  is 


to  be  peaceably  settled.  In  doing  this, 
however,  we  shall  have  occasion  to  refer 
to  some  facts  and  arguments  which  have 
frequently  before  been  employed. 

What  are  the  grounds,  first,  of  any 
positive  claims  on  the  part  of  the  British 
government  to  Oregon,  or  to  any  definite 
part  of  it  as  a  territory  of  the  British 
empire  ?  In  our  view,  after  giving  some 
attention  to  the  argument,  that  govern- 
ment seems  to  have  no  claim  of  that 
sort — none,  we  mean,  that  is  warranted 
by  the  received  law  of  nations.  The 
only  sources  from  which  such  a  title  can 
originate,  according  to  that  law  as  laid 
down  on  all  sides,  are  discovery,  settle- 
ment or  occupation,  treaty,  contiguity 
and  prescription. 

What,  then,  is  the  source  of  any  claim 
that  Great  Britain  can  set  up  ?  Is  it  dis- 
covery ?  Did  the  British  government,  or 
anybody  under  the  authority  and  pro- 
tection of  that  government,  discover  the 
north-west  coast  of  America?  No. 
Should  we  admit  the  story  that  Drake 
sailed  up  the  coast,  even  to  the  48th  de- 
gree instead  of  the  43d — an  assertion 
which  the  English  themselves  have 
wisely  abandoned — who  was  Drake  ? 
An  Englishman  sent  out  by  his  sove- 
reign to  explore  ?  An  honest  merchant, 
sailing  for  lawful  purposes  under  the 
protection  of  the  British  flag  ?  Not  at 
all.  He  was  a  buccaneer — a  mere  pi- 
rate— confessed  to  be  such  by  Queen 
Elizabeth  herself.  Did  Britain  discover 
the  great  river  of  the  west  ?  No.  Af- 
ter its  discovery,  did  she  first  explore  it 
from  its  upper  branches  to  its  mouth, 
with  a  vJev.'  to  occupation  .'  No.  Facts 
are  indisputably  against  her.  Did  she 
discover  the  great  islands,  straits  and 
harbors  of  the  North-western  Archipe- 
lago .'  No.  The  old  Greek  pilot  in  the 
Spanish  service,  Juan  de  Fuca,  has  left 
his  name  there,  from  the  year  1592,  as  a 
perpetual  testimony  against  the  British 
claim  of  discovery  ;  and  if  his  narrative 
be  rejected  as  a  fabrication — an  assertion 
for  which  there  is  not  good  ground — yet 
the  explorations  and  discoveries  along 
those  coasts  and  islands,  by  Perez,  He- 
ceta and  Bodega,  sent  out  by  the  Spanish 
government  for  that  purpose  several 
years  before  the  English  appeared  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean  at  all,  are  conclusive 
against  the  pretension.  The  only  origi- 
nal discovery  of  any  kind  made  by  her 
subjects,  on  the  coast  or  inland,  island  or 
river— of  a  nature  to  confer  title  accord- 
ing to  received  rules — is  that  of  Eraser's 
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River,  -which  does  not  cross  the  49th 
parallel,  but  enters  the  sea  a  few  miles 
above ;  and  the  claim  by  this  discovery 
must  evidently  be  subject  to  the  Spanish 
title  by  discovery  and  exploration  of  the 
coasts,  straits  and  islands  subtendino;  its 
course  in  the  same  latitudes — if  that  title 
is  found  to  be  valid. 

But  discovery,  not  followed  by  actual 
occupation,   constitutes  no    title.      Has 
Great  Britain,  then,  acquired  a  title  by 
occupation  ?     Certainly  not.     From  the 
days  of  De  Fuca,  Perez  and  Bodega  to 
this  hour,  she  has  had  no  such  occupa- 
tion there  as  constitutes  a  title  to  the 
sovereignty  or  even  to  the  soil.     Before 
the  Nootka  Treaty  (1790)  her  navigators 
had  hardly  had  time  for  the  absurdity  of 
taking  possession,  in  the  name  of  King 
George,  of  a  country  already  discovered 
by  another  nation — though  they  were 
enabled  to  commit  the  greater  absurdity 
of  doing  it  after  that  treaty  was  ratified, 
which  expressly  "  left  the  sovereignty"  of 
the  whole  region  "  in  abeyance."*    As  to 
the  establishments  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company,  scattered  through  Oregon, they 
are  mere  stations  for  traders  and  hunters, 
and  by  the  force  of  a  solemn  treaty — the 
very  terms  of  the  Nootka  Convention  it- 
self— are  precluded  from  acquiring  any 
title  to    exclusive    possession   by    any 
length  of  occupancy.     Those  establish- 
ments are  no  more  an  occupation  of  Ore- 
gon than  the  East  India  Company's  fac- 
tories at  Canton,   before  the  late   war 
there,   were    an    occupation   of    China. 
The  British  flag  flying  on  one  of  the 
forts  or  trading-houses  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company,  is  no  more  an  occupation 
of  the  country  in  the  sense  in  which  oc- 
cupation gives  title,  than  the  same  flag 
flying  over  a  merchantman  or  a  whaler 
in  the  harbor  of  Honolulu  is  an  occupa- 
tion of  the  Sandwich  Islands — even  less 
than  the  same  flag  flying  over  the  British 
consulate  at  Smyrna  is  an  occupation  of 
Asia  Minor.     The  only  possible  way  in 
which  such  occupancy  could  even  con- 
firm, much  less  create,  a  title  to  territory, 
would  be  by  its  following  immediately 
on  original  discovery.     But  the  original 
discovery  belonged  to  another  nation. 

Has  Great  Britain,  then,  acquired  a 
title  to  the  possession  or  sovereignty  of 
Oregon,  or  of  any  part  of  it,  by  treaUj  ? 


Certainly  her  treaties  with  the  United 
States  have  neither  given  nor  recognized 
any  such  title,  but,  on  the  contrary,  they 
have  made  it  impossible  for  her,  during 
their  continuance,  to  acquire  either  the 
sovereignty  or  the  soil  of  Oregon,  or  of 
any  part  of  it.     Her  treaty  with  Spain  in 
1790  (the  Nootka  Convention),  equally 
shuts  the  door  against  her  ;  and,  what  is 
worse,  it  shuts  the  door  forever,  or  till 
that  convention  be  abrogated  by  some- 
thing more   absolute  ;    for  the   express 
terms  of  the  treaty  are,  that  "  the  sove- 
reignty," that  is,  the  title,  "  shall  ee  in 
ABEYANCE."     It  concedcs  to  her,  there- 
fore, no  sovereignty  in  Oregon,  and  no 
possession  of  the  soil — gives  her  no  slice 
out  of  that    Spanish-American   empire, 
which  Spain  considered  in  those  days  as 
extending  to  Prince  William's  Sound  ;  it 
only  relaxes,  in   relation  to  the  north- 
west coast,  the  rigor  of  that  exclusive 
system  by  which  Spain  had  attempted  to 
prevent  all  access  of  foreigners  to  her 
American  possessions  ;  it  simply  allows 
to  British  subjects  the  privileges  which 
British  subjects  have  enjoyed  there  ever 
since — the  privilege  of  trading  and  fish- 
ing on  the  coast,  and  of  making  "  settle- 
ments" there  (not  colonies) — under  cer- 
tain restrictions.    That  the  Nootka  Sound 
Convention  was  considered  by  the  par- 
ties at  the  time  as  annexing  any  part  of 
North-western  America  to  the  dominions 
of  the  British   crown,   cannot   be    pre- 
tended.    We  wonder  that  British  pleni- 
potentiaries have  ever  suffered  themselves 
to  make  the  pretence. 

Can  a  title,  then,  be  awarded  to  Great 
Britain  on  the  ground  of  contiguity  ? 
Contiguity  to  what  ?  To  Hong  Kong  ? 
to  the  coast  of  Bengal .'  to  New  South 
Wales  .'  or  to  the  Falkland  Islands  7  In 
respect  to  facilites  of  communication  and 
mutual  dependence,  the  territory  in  ques- 
tion is  nearer  to  almost  any  part  of  the 
British  empire  than  to  Canada,  or  the 
territory  drained  by  the  streams  that 
empty  into  Hudson]s  Bay.  The  only 
contiguity  she  can  urge,  is  that  of  terri- 
tory conceded  to  her  (by  the  treaty  of 
London,  1818)  above  the  49th  parallel, 
and  lying  along  the  base  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains — a  boundary,  itself  utterly 
uninhabited,  and  full  two  thousand  miles 
from  any  settlement  in    Canada.     This 


*  Vancouver,  who  was  dispatched  by  Eno;land  to  superintend  the  execution  of  a 
treaty,  by  whose  provisions  the  whole  coast  should  remain  free  of  access  to  the  subjects, 
both  of  England  and  Spain,  proceeded  to  take  possession,  with  divers  ceremonies,  in 
the  name  of  King  George,  of  the  entire  country,  from  latitude  39^  20',  to  the  59th  par- 
allel—the lower  part  of  which  coast  now  belongs  to  Mexico,  and  the  upper  pari  to 
Russia ! 
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very  imperfect  title  is,  then,  the  only 
positive  ground  of  claim  Great  Britain 
possesses.  Of  its  value  we  shall  speak 
hereafter. 

As  for  the  possibility  of  a  title  by  pre- 
scription,  all  the  treaties  and  negotiations, 
from  the  Treaty  of  the  Escurial,  (usually 
called  the  Nootka  Sound  Treaty,)  to  Mr. 
Buchanan's  last  letter,  are  conclusive 
against  it.  In  any  event,  it  could  not 
apply  to  a  region  which  was  not  discov- 
ered, or  at  least  explored  by  authority, 
till  within  the  last  seventy  years. 

But  England  inquires  if  we,  also,  have 
any  sources  of  absolute  title  ;  if,  in  fact, 
those  regions,  for  aught  we  can  urge,  are 
not  equally  open  to  colonization  and  pos- 
session by  the  citizens  of  both  nations. 

Now  we  have  to  remark,  at  the  outset, 
that  on  the  point  of  the  different  Ameri- 
can claims  conflicting,  so  as  to  nullify 
the  value  of  the  whole,  the  British  Pleni- 
potentiaries have  put  forth  some  of  the 
most  discreditable  reasoning  we  remem- 
ber ever  to  have  read  or  listened  to.  The 
London  Times,  also,  accuses  Mr.  Buchan- 
an of  "special  pleading,"  and  attempts  to 
substantiate  Mr.  Packenham's  argument, 
which  it  calls  "  a  fair  one."  Let  us  com- 
pare the  two.  Mr.  Buchanan  is  a  "  Phil- 
adelphia lawyer,"  or  at  least  of  Pennsyl- 
vania— thonght  to  be  a  crafty  school ;  but 
it  will  not  be  difScult  to  show  that  if  any 
of  his  reasoning  on  this  point  is  defective, 
or  unwisely  put,  their  positions  in  an- 
swer, even  if  successful,  avail  them  just 
nothing  at  all. 

The  facts  are  these.  The  Spanish 
title,  if  admitted,  covers  the  whole  coast. 
That  title  was  made  over  to  us  in  1819. 
But  long  before,  as  early  as  1792,  we 
had  made  important  discoveries  on  that 
coast  by  vessels  and  inland  explorations. 
We  base  a  claim  on  these  discoveries, 
also. 

"  But,"  says  Mr.  Packenham,  "  if  the 
Spanish  title  was  perfect,  these  discove- 
ries and  explorations  were  encroachments 
on  that  title.  If  Russia  allowed  Spain 
to  enter  complaints  of  her  subjects  for 
violating  the  Spanish  territory  as  high 
up  as  the  61st  latitude,  the  American 
operations  on  the  Columbia  River  must 
be  considered  as  a  violation  of  that  terri- 
tory. The  two  titles,  therefore,  conflict ; 
both  cannot  be  good." 

"  The  United  States  can  found  no  claim 
on  discovery,  exploration  and  settlement, 
effected  previously  to  the  Florida  treaty, 
(1819,)  without  admitting  the  principles 
of  the  Nootka  convention,  [by  which,  Eng- 
land alleges,  any  nation  had  a  right  to  ex- 


plore and  make  settlements  on  that  coast,] 
and  the  consequent  validity  of  the  parallel 
claims  of  Great  Britain  founded  on  like 
acts ;  nor  can  they  appeal  to  any  exclusive 
right,  as  acquired  by  the  Florida  treaty, 
without  upsetting  all  claims  adduced  in 
their  own  proper  right,  by  reason  of  dis- 
covery, exploration  and  settlement,  ante- 
cedent to  that  arrangement." 

"  By  what  authority,"  responds  Mr. 
Buchanan,  "  does  Great  Britain  thus  in- 
terpose .'"  These  titles  are  both  good — 
AS  AGAINST  HER.  As  far  as  she  has  any- 
thing to  say,  each  of  them  is  valid.  Of 
the  explorations,  "  encroachments,"  by 
which  we  establish  our  second  claim, 
Spain  alone  had  any  right  to  complain, 
and  a  question  between  the  two  titles 
could  only  rise  between  her  government 
and  ours.  "  Had  Great  Britain,  instead 
of  the  United  States,  acquired  the  Spanish 
title,  she  might  have  contended  that  those 
acts  of  the  United  States  were  encroach- 
ments, and  disregarded  them  accordingly ; 
but,  standing  a  stranger  to  both  titles, 
she  cannot  interfere."  Stated  in  brief,  her 
argument  stands  thus :  "  The  American 
title  is  not  good  as  against  Great  Britain, 
because  inconsistent  with  that  of  Spain  ; 
and  the  Spanish  title  is  not  good  as 
against  Great  Britain,  because  inconsis- 
tent with  that  of  the  United  States." 
But,  "  was  it  ever  imagined  in  any  court 
of  justice  that  the  acquisition  of  a  new 
title  destroyed  the  old  one  :  and  vice  versa, 
that  the  purchase  of  the  old  title  destroy- 
ed the  new  one  ?"  "  The  title  now  vested 
in  the  United  States  is  just  as  strong  as 
though  every  act  of  discovery,  explora- 
tion and  settlement,  on  the  part  of  both 
powers,  had  been  performed  by  Spain 
alone  before  she  had  transferred  all  hei 
rights  to  the  United  States." 

•'  Verbal  Sophistries,"  replies  the  Lon- 
don Times :  "  Mr.  Packenham's  argu- 
ment is  a  fair  one." 

♦'  The  claim  of  the  Americans  to  the 
Oregon  territory  must  be  founded  either  on 
prior  occupancy,  or  on  the  transfer  by 
Spain.  It  cannot  rest  on  both.  If  the 
occupancy  were  undoubted  both  in  time 
and  kind— if  it  had  been  accompanied  by 
all  the  external  symbolsof  property  as  well 
as  all  the  evidences  of  undivided  possession 
— then  an  alienation  by  Spain  after  an  in- 
terval of  tliirty  years  would  be  worth 
nothing  at  all,  for  Spain  would  have  in 
that  case  transferred  what  she  had  no  right 
to ;  and  the  American  title  would  thus  be 
good  as  one  of  prior  occupancy  only.  But 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  America  founds  her 
pretensions  to  the  Oregon  on  a  cession  by 
Spain  made  in  the  year  1819,  any  previous 
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occupation  can  only  be  considered  as  an 
usurpation  ;  and  a  state  has  no  more  right 
than  an  individual  to  fortify  its  title  by  its 
own  wrong.  The  prior  occupation  and  the 
after  cession  may  be  cited  as  distinct  facts, 
but  they  cannot  confer  one  title.  Two  bad 
titles  can  no  more  make  a  good  one  than 
two  affirmatives  can  make  a  negative.  By 
putting  forward  the  cession  by  Spain  the 
American  Minister  destroys  the  claim 
arising  from  an  earlier  right ;  and  likewise, 
by  appealing  to  the  antecedent  right,  he 
destroys  all  the  validity  of  the  Spanish 
cession.  Instead  of  the  two  titles  coalesc- 
ing, they  are  repugnant  and  mutually  de- 
structive." 

There  is  here  something  wrong  in  the 
argument  on  both  sides.  Our  title  through 
Spain  is  considered  by  us  as  covering  the 
whole  of  Oregon,  from  the  Mexican 
boundary  to  the  Russian.  Our  title,  as 
urged  against  Great  Britain,  through  our 
own  discoveries,  embraces  all  that  is 
drained  by  the  Columbia  and  its  branch- 
es— that  is  all  of  that  same  Oregon  terri- 
tory, except  the  portion  drained  by  Era- 
ser's river,  and  two  or  three  other  small 
valleys  near  the  coast,  whose  streams 
empty,  not  into  the  Columbia,  but  into  the 
sea :  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  say  all 
up  to  the  49th  parallel.  Now,  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan has  certainly  erred  in  represent- 
ing that  these  two  titles — which,  within 
the  common  limits  covered  by  both,  most 
evidently  must  conflict  as  regards  each 
other,  but  each  of  which,  by  itself,  is  good 
as  against  England — can,  when  united, 
yield,  at  one  and  the  same  view  and 
within  those  common  limits,  an  amount 
of  validity,  as  against  England,  equal  to 
the  sum  of  their  separate  values.  It  is  a 
manifest  Algebraic  absurdity,  and  might 
be  exhibited  in  simple  Equations,  were 
we  disposed  to  trifle.  The  full  value  of 
each  claim  can  have  no  existence  even, 
except  when  it  stands  on  its  own  ground. 
For,  in  the  very  nature  of  values,  two  j^e?-- 
fect  titles  to  the  same  thing  cannot  coex- 
ist, in  any  relation — whether  as  towards 
each  other,  or  as  united  against  an  an- 
tagonist third  claim.  It  is  impossible  in 
theory,  still  more  in  practice.  The  very 
moment  one  claim  is  looked  at  as  con- 
joined with  a  second,  abstractly  con- 
flicting with  it,  that  moment  each  takes 
away,  both  in  idea  and  fact,  from  the 
supposed  worth,  completeness,  all-suffi- 
ciency of  the  other,  and  is  itself  to  be  con- 
sidered, not  additive,  but  supplemental, 
or  compensative,  merely.  If  Mr.  Buchan- 
an, therefore,  had  asked,  whether,  "  in  a 
court  of  justice,  the  acquisition  of  a  new 
title  would  impair,  not  destroy,  the  abso- 


lute sufficiency,  as  once  estimated,  of  the 
old  one,"  and  vice  versa,  the  answer 
would,  most  unquestionably,  be  in  the 
afiirmative.  The  very  term  "  new  title," 
indeed,  implies  that  the  old  title  has  either 
wholly  or  in  part,  been  superseded,  or 
that  it  has  been  found  to  be  less  complete 
than  was  once  supposed. 

But  what  have  Mr.  Packenham  and 
The  Times  arrived  at  in  taking  advan- 
tage of  these  slight  and  only  defects  in 
all  Mr.  Buchanan's  argument?  They 
have  effected  the  absurd  conclusion, 
which  no  lawyer  on  either  side  of  the 
Atlantic  woxild  undertake  to  defend,  that 
these  two  titles  are  "  mutually  destruc- 
tive," and  that  by  basing  our  claim  on 
both,  they  are  both  overthrown  and  our 
entire  right  falls  through.  Now  The 
Times  and  Mr.  Packenham  are  continu- 
ally forgetting,  or  wilfully  overlooking, 
what  Mr.  Buchanan,  in  his  last  letter,  so 
pointedly  dwelt  upon  in  three  or  four 
places,  that  these  separate  titles  are  put 
forward  together  as  against  Great  Britain. 
To  add  to  the  profit  of  its  oversight,  "  The 
Times"  remarks,  "  that  two  bad  titles  can 
no  more  make  one  good  one,  than  two 
affirmatives  can  make  a  negative."  But 
we  would  suggest  to  the  enlightened  Edi- 
tor of  "  Public  Opinion  in  England,"  that 
the  question  is  not  whether  two  bad  titles 
can  make  one  good  one,  but  whether  two 
good  titles  can  make  one  good  one ;  and 
that  he  had  better  prove  the  titles  to  be 
separately  bad,  before  such  a  remark 
shall  be  considered  as  adding  force  to  his 
argument. 

Let  us  elicit  the  simple  truth  as  to  the 
value  of  both  titles  when  jointly  urged, 
by  asking  a  candid  and  fair  question,  and 
expecting  as  fair  and  candid  a  reply. 
England,  herself,  has  always  acknow- 
ledged that  Spain  had,  at  least,  some 
rights  on  the  Pacific  coast — not  by  her 
antiquated  claim  of  two  centuries  standing, 
which  England  denied,  but  by  the  explor- 
ations of  JPerez,  Heceta  and  Bodega,  pre- 
vious to  those  of  Cook  and  Vancouver. 
But  she  said  they  were  not  exclusive, 
and  she  accordingly  declared  herself  at 
liberty  to  encroach  upon  that  region 
where  she  chose.  The  United  Slate.s, 
also,  explored  and  occupied  a  part,  and, 
according  to  Great  Britain's  own  assump- 
tion, thus  acquired  a  claim.  Neither 
England,  however,  nor  the  United  States, 
(had  we  been  so  disposed,)  could  deny 
that  Spain  still  had  rights  along  that 
coast,  and  might  institute  a  very  fair  trial 
of  claims  against  either  nation.  Those 
rights,  of  whatever  kind,  we  bought  out ; 
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and  thus,  in  England's  eyes,  must  have 
appeared  possessed  of  all  claims,  except 
such  as  she  had  to  assert.  Now  we 
ask,  if — having,  ourselves,  established  a 
claim  similar  to  her  own,  and  having 
bought  besides  a  right  of  Spain  which 
England  could  not  and  did  not  entirely 
disregard — this  purchase  of  the  Spanish 
title  did  not  add  something — we  will  not 
now  say  the  full  value  of  what  Spain 
might  have  thought  it  worth,  or  we,  after 
her,  have  thought  it  worth — but  some- 
thing, at  least,  to  the  sufficiency  of  our 
former  title.  But  one  answer  can  be 
given.  In  the  eyes  of  England  and  the 
world,  our  claim  was  worth  the  more  for" 
acquiring  the  Spanish  right.  It  afforded 
another  ground — a  consideration — for 
urging  the  propriety,  the  reasonableness, 
of  our  having  a  larger  part  of  Oregon. 
So,  also,  if  our  title  through  Spain  be 
preferred  first,  then  our  right  by  prior 
discovery  and  occupation  (prior  as  regards 
Great  Britain)  is  unquestionably  an  addi- 
tional "  consideration."  It  is  supple- 
mental, compensative  :  it  strengthens  the 
Spanish  title. 

"  But  you  are  now  arguing,"  it  is  re- 
plied, "  on  the  ground  of  the  Nootka 
Convention,  admitting  that  England  had 
a  right  to  settle  herself  in  Oregon — in 
other  words  that  the  Spanish  title  was 
defective  in  so  far  as  it  could  not  cover 
the  entire  coast — a  point  which  Mr. 
Buchanan  never  allows."  Nor  do  we 
allow  it ;  but,  supposing  it,  we  have 
made  out  one  case,  at  least,  where  both 
claims  can  be  presented  at  once  against 
England,  without  realizing  the  Kilkenny 
allegory — whereas  The  Times,  following 
Mr.  Packenham,  says  distinctly,  "  it  can- 
not rest  on  both,"  but  both  put  forward 
"  are  mutually  destructive."  But  assum- 
ing, on  our  part,  the  entire  and  exclusive 
validity  of  the  Spanish  title,  so  that  not 
only  England's  explorations  and  occupa- 
tion, but  our  own,  were  "  encroach- 
ments," we  still  hold  it  most  evident, 
that,  inasmuch  as  we  have  since  acquired 
that  title,  the  explorations  and  occupancy 
we  had  previously  instituted  must,  in 
the  eyes  of  other  nations,  be  of  a  nature 
both  to  justify  themselves,  and  to  fortify 
our  claim,  in  case  that  purchased  title  be 
assailed  by  a  third  party. 

Let  the  case  be  again  clearly  stated. 
England  says : — "  You  assert  the  exclu- 
sive validity  of  your  claim  through  Spain. 
We  deny  and  assail  it.  You  then  fall  back 
on  your  discovery  of  the  Columbia  and 
other  explorations  to  support  and  help 
out  that  claim.    This  you  cannot  do ;  for, 


if  you  maintain  the  Spanish  title  as  in- 
violable, a  character  of  encroachment  and 
violation  attaches  [we  use  the  words  of 
Mr.  Packenham]  to  every  act  which  the 
United  States  appealed  to  in  the  negotia- 
tion of  1818,  as  giving  them  a  claim  to 
territory  on  the  North-west  Coast."  The 
"acts"  referred  to  were  the  occupation 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  the  expe- 
dition of  Lewis  and  Clark,  sent  out  by 
President  Jefferson,  in  1805,  to  explore 
the  branches  of  the  Columbia  ;  the  "  claim 
advanced  after  the  late  war  for  the  resti- 
tution of  Astoria,  the  provisions  of  joint 
occupation  of  Oregon,  entered  into  by  the 
United  States  with  Great  Britain,  in 
1818,"  and,  above  all,  "  the  proposal 
actually  made  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States,  the  same  year,  for  a  partition  of 
that  territory." 

Now,  it  will  be  found  on  inquiry,  that  all 
these  acts  on  the  part  of  our  government, 
were  entirely  natural  and  proper,  and, 
in  our  opinion,  eminently  wise.  Nor  is 
any  one  of  them  chargeable  with  the 
slightest  shadow  of  injustice  towards 
Spain.  In  the  first  place,  the  Trading 
Settlement,  established  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Columbia  by  Astor,  was  at  the  time 
the  act  of  a  private  individual,  and  could 
not  involve  the  honor  of  the  nation  with 
Spain.  Afterwards,  it  vs'as  acknowledged 
and  assumed  by  the  United  States,  by  the 
demand  for  its  restitution  after  the  War, 
and  by  accomplishing  that  demand 
through  an  authorized  Government  Offi- 
cer. Then,  and  not  till  then,  could  Spain 
have  complained  of  our  government, 
though  she  might  have  complained  to  it, 
as  it  was  the  act  of  one  of  our  citizens. 
"  But  the  Expedition  of  Lewis  and  Clark 
was  sent  out  by  Jefferson,  then  President, 
in  1805,  fourteen  years  before  Spain 
transferred  her  claim  to  the  United  States." 
This  is  an  important  point,  and  demands 
a  clear  statement. 

Louisiana  had  been  originally  held  by 
France — was  ceded  by  her  to  Spain  in 
1762 — retroceded  to  France  in  1800,  and 
purchased  of  her  by  the  United  States  in 
1803.  How  far  the  immense  and  unde- 
fined territory,  going  by  that  name,  ex- 
tended is  not,  and  never  has  been,  well 
understood.  France  did  not  know,  when 
she  possessed  it — except  that  it  stretched 
from  tropical  foliage  to  a  region  of  six- 
month  snows, — and  embraced  more  than 
she  had  explored  or  could  ever  use. 
Spain  did  not  know,  when  she  had  it — 
except  that  it  must  join  some  way  her 
dominions  on  the  Pacific ;  but  how  far 
it  was  to  the  Pacific,  she  was  not  aware. 
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The  extent  of  the  continent,  in  fact,  in 
the  northern  and  western  direction  of 
Louisiana  was  scarcely  imagined.  When 
we  obtained  possession  of  it,  the  same 
doubt  remained.  It  was  not  clearly 
understood  how  far  the  Spanish  claim  at 
that  time  extended.  It  was  known  to 
us,  that  Spain  had  rights  on  the  Pacific, 
as  she  had  for  nearly  two  centuries  occu- 
pied the  coasts  of  Mexico  and  California. 
Her  trouble  with  England  at  Nootka 
Sound,  and  the  convention  between  them 
has  also  come  to  our  knowledge.  But  how 
far  her  later  discoveries  in  the  North- 
west substantiated  her  ancient  claim  to 
the  whole  coast,  our  government  did  not 
understand.  No  question  had  yet  arisen 
to  produce  an  investigation  on  our  part. 
It  was  thought,  however,  that  what  Spain 
was  not  entitled  to,  would  belong  to  us  by 
the  Louisiana  Purchase  ;  and  it  was  seen 
that  England  had  designs  on  that  coast, 
and  would,  if  permitted  to  work  unnoticed, 
gain  immense  advantages  on  our  western 
borders.  Jefferson,  with  the  foresight 
of  a  practical  Statesman,  commissioned 
Lewis  and  Clarke  to  explore  the  whole 
of  the  Louisiana  region,  cross  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  descend  the  branches  of 
the  Columbia  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  thus 
to  perfect  a  claim,  which,  if  Spain  should 
not  set  it  aside,  might  be  successfully  held 
against  Great  Britain.  The  wisdom  of 
that  movement  is  now  perceived.  Equal- 
ly so  is  its  propriety.  If,  indeed,  our 
Government  had  planned  it  with  full 
knowledge  at  the  time,  that  Spain's  title 
to  all  that  region  was  complete,  or  with 
a  determination  to  establish  and  hold  a 
claim  in  the  face  of  that  title — we,  for 
one,  would  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  it 
would  have  been  the  worst  of  stains  on 
our  national  honor.  But  Great  Britain 
cannot  show  that  it  was  so  projected ; 
and  those  who  have  studied  the  circum- 
stances of  the  early  years  of  our  Govern- 
ment know  that  it  was  not. 

As  to  the  demand  we  made  for  the 
restitution  of  Astoria,  the  arrangement 
we  entered  into  with  England  for  the 
joint  occupancy  with  Oregon,  and  the 
proposition  we  made  her  to  have  the 
boundary  of  the  49th  parallel  run  on 
over  the  mountains  down  to  the  Pacific 
— all  of  which,  as  taking  place  in  1818, 
before  we  acquired  the  Spanish  title,  are 
alleged  as  proofs  of  our  utter  disregard  of 


that  title  at  the  time — it  is  sufficient  to 
say,  that  our  statesmen  had  for  many 
years  perceived  that  the  ancient  power  of 
Spain  on  the  Continent  was  breaking 
fast,  and  that  some  other  nation  must 
soon  become  possessed  of  the  unoccupied 
wilds  of  her  dominions ;  that  we  had 
begun,  in  consequence,  to  negotiate  with 
her  in  1815,  nearly  three  years  before, 
for  the  acquisition  of  that  very  title  ;  that 
when  we  were  making  those  propositions 
to  Great  Britain,  that  negotiation  was  e.x- 
pected  daily  to  be  brought  to  a  success- 
ful close ;  and  that  it  was  in  fact  termi- 
nated only  four  months  afterwards  with 
the  cession  to  us  of  all  her  claim  to  the 
Pacific  coast,  from  California  northward. 
Let  it  be  remembered,  too,  that  through 
all  that  negotiation  with  England,  the 
United  States  "  treated  the  Spanish  title 
with  respect,"  not  asserting  that  they 
had  a  perfect  right  to  Oregon,  but  that 
their  claim  was  good  as  against  Great 
Britain. 

We  think,  then,  it  is  conclusively 
proved,  that  no  diplomatic  ingenuity  can 
make  our  two  claims  when  put  forward 
together  against  a  third  party,  appear  not 
mutually  compensative  and  confirmative, 
(in  case  either  needed  to  be  strengthened,) 
rather  than  "  mutually  destructive" — and 
that  our  rights  in  Oregon  may  be  firmly 
and  honorably  reposed  on  both  at  once. 

We  believe,  however,  the  argument 
would  have  been  more  simply  and  secure- 
ly conducted  in  another  way.  It  was  not 
necessary  or  well  to  advance  both  titles 
at  the  same  time.  Our  claim  through 
Spain  is  held  by  Mr.  Buchanan,  to  cover 
the  entire  territory  in  dispute.  Our  claim, 
in  right  of  our  own  discoveries,  is  held  to 
be  impregnable  for  a  part.  Manifestly 
the  latter  could  not  be  necessary  to  the 
former,  should  that  prove  to  be  valid; 
and,  the  former  swept  away,  the  latter 
must  plainly  stand  on  its  own  merits.* 
The  broader  claim  should,  therefore,  have 
been  first  presented.  That  failing,  we 
should  have  been  left  at  entire  liberty 
to  fall  back  upon  the  other  in  all  its 
strength,  supported  by  considerations 
arising  from  the  Louisiana  Purchase  and 
the  principle  of  contiguitij. 

For  England  is  obliged  first  of  all  (o 
prove  the  invalidity  of  the  original  Spanish 
claim.  It  is  totally  impossible  for  her  to 
gain  anything  of  title  by  relying  on  the 


*  The  only  ground  on  which  both  claims  could  be  advisedly  urged  together  would  be 
the  supposition  that  England  would  admit  the  Spanish  claim  to  entitle  its  holder  to  a 
part  of  the  territory,  but  not  all — in  which  case  our  own  discoveries,  explorations  and 
occupation  might  be  urged  as  reasonable  "  considerations"  why  we,  the  holders  of  that 
title,  should  have  a  greater  share  than  that  alone  would  give  us. 
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provisions  of  the  Nootka  Convention. 
By  the  very  terms  of  that  treaty  the 
"  Sovereignty  " — that  is,  the  "  Title  " — 
was  to  remain  "  in  abeyance."  The 
whole  question  of  territorial  rights  was 
purposely  left — just  as  it  stood — for  fu- 
ture settlement.  For  whatever  number 
of  years,  therefore,  (short  of  a  period 
sufficient  to  give  a  prescriptive  right,) 
England  might  go  on  extending  trading- 
posts  and  settlements,  it  is  evident  she 
would  acquire  only  rights  of  property,  no 
rights  of  soil: — the  "sovereignty,"  the 
"  title,"  would  still  remain  to  be  deter- 
mined. But  granting  her  able  entirely  to 
overthrow  the  original  Spanish  claim, 
she  must  then,  by  the  provisions  of  the 
same  Nootka  Convention  for  which  she 
contends,  allow  that  we  were  at  equal  lib- 
erty with  herself  to  plant  ourselves  upon 
that  coast,  in  which  case  superiority  of 
title  to  more  or  less  of  the  territory  would 
rest  solely  upon  priority  of  discovery, 
exploration,  occupancy,  with  the  addition, 
on  our  part,  of  the  Louisiana  claim  and 
the  right  by  contiguity,  as  above  stated. 

We  propose  to  make  a  few  remarks,  and 
but  a  fewj^respecting  the  Spanish  claim. 

From  the  earliest  ages  of  American 
history,  before  the  commencement  of 
English  colonization  in  Virginia,  Spain 
claimed  the  entire  Pacific  coast  as  a  por- 
tion of  her  mighty  empire.  Her  latest 
assertion  of  exclusive  right  was  in  the 
negotiation  of  transfer  to  us  in  1819. 
How,  in  the  long  period  that  intervened, 
had  she  built  up  and  established  that 
claim .'  In  any  manner  sufficiently  in 
accordance  with  those  rules  which  na- 
tions have  agreed  to  receive  as  conferring 
the  possession  of  new  territory  ?  Or  had 
she  made  an  emjity  assertion,  to  be  justly 
thrown  aside  whenever  she  should  be  un- 
able to  maintain  it .'  We  cannot  do  bet- 
ter than  just  to  enumerate  the  steps  of 
her  progress. 

The  Pacific  Ocean  was  first  discovered 
by  Spaniards,  in  1513,  at  the  extreme 
southern  limits  of  the  Northern  Conti- 
nent, in  the  Isthmus  of  Darien.  They 
immediately  began  to  explore  it  both 
north  and  south  for  a  passage  to  India. 
In  1518  Mexico  was  discovered,  lying 
between  the  two  oceans,  but  especially 
stretching  along  the  Pacific.  Two  years 
afterwards  that  great  and  splendid  em- 
pire was  a  Spanish  province.  Expedi- 
tions were  immediately  fitted  out  for 
northern  discoveries.  In  1528  Monaldo 
spent  six  months,  surveying  the  shore  as 
far  as  the  river  of  Santiago.  In  1530 
Culiacan  waa  founded  at  the  entrance  of 


the  Gulf  of  California.  In  1539  Ulloa, 
sent  out  by  Cortez,  explored  both  coasts 
of  the  entire  peninsula  of  California,  as 
far  north  as  the  32d<'.  In  1542  Cabrillo 
surveyed  the  coast  of  the  ocean  still  far- 
ther, reaching  the  38th  parallel.  Falling 
sick  and  dying,  his  pilot,  Ferrela,  con- 
tinued the  voyage  north  till  he  came 
to  a  promontory  under  the  41st'',  nearly 
to  the  southern  boundary  of  Oregon.  It 
is  contended,  on  nearly  equal  authority, 
that  they  reached  at  that  time  the  43d 
degree  of  latitude. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  the  account  of 
De  Fuca's  discoveries  in  1592,  and  sail- 
ing through  the  Straits,  which  bear  his 
name,  is  entirely  true.  The  internal 
evidence  is  strong.  But  as  the  Spanish 
Government  did  not  make  it  public,  we 
shall  not  rely  upon  it. 

Hitherto,  no  English  navigator  had  ap- 
peared on  the  Pacific  coast,  except  the 
buccaneer,  Drake  ;  nor  did  any  English 
flag  float  along  that  coast  for  nearly  two 
centuries  more.  Spain,  also,  for  nearly 
two  hundred  years  after  the  supposed 
voyage  of  De  Fuca,  made  no  explora- 
tions to  the  north.  But  did  she,  there- 
fore, forfeit  her  ancient  claim,  for  having 
neglected  it  so  long,  as  is  urged  by  Great 
Britain,  and  is  even  allowed  by  Mr.  Gal- 
latin .'  No.  For  in  the  absence  of  any 
other  title,  she  could  hold  her  claim,  as 
against  other  nations,  by  prescription. 
"  Prescription,"  says  the  Oregon  article, 
in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  "  may  exist  by 
itself,  when  the  rest  of  the  world  has, for 
a  long  series  of  years,  allowed  a  single 
nation  to  exclude  all  others  from  a  terri- 
tory to  which  she  has  no  perfect  title  by 
occupation,  contiguity,  or  treaty."  Now, 
this  is  just  what  Spain  could  have  urged. 
We  have  nothing  to  do  here  with  any 
reliance  of  hers  on  the  absurd  bull  of  the 
Pope,  "dividing  all  the  Pagan  countries 
on  the  globe  between  her  and  Portugal — 
an  arrangement  giving  to  Spain  both  the 
Americas.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with 
this.  From  the  earliest  conquest  of 
Mexico — from  her  earliest  exploration  of 
the  shores  of  California — Spain  had  de- 
clared to  all  nations  her  exclusive  claim 
to  the  western  side  of  this  continent.  She 
was  able  to  do  this  on  the  ground  simply 
of  discovery,  occupation,  and  contiguity 
of  sea-coast.  And  she  had  guarded  that 
claim  with  jealous  watchfulness.  She 
had  forborne  to  publish  the  accounts  of 
her  navigators,  lest  other  nations  should 
take  advantage  of  them.  She  had  forbid 
other  nations  to  trade  with  her  Mexican 
Colonies,  lest  it  should  open  the  door  to 
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encroachments  upon  her  territory.  She 
had  especially  declared  that  alien  vessels 
must  not  navigate  any  of  those  parts 
of  the  Pacific  seas.  And  what  did  the 
rest  of  the  world  do .'  They  acquiesced 
in  this  claim  for  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years.  Was  it  not  then  too  late  for  them 
to  demur  .'  The  very  length  of  time  ad- 
duced to  show  that  her  title  had  fallen 
through  from  neglect  to  occupy  the  entire 
coast,  affords  her  a  secondary  title  by  pre- 
scription, from  their  neglect  to  deny  her 
claim  by  practical  demonstrations.  Nor, 
indeed,  was  the  nature  of  that  title,  by 
any  means,  new  to  Great  Britain.  It  was 
very  much  like  that  which  she  now  asserts 
to  the  coast  of  Labrador,  where  she  has 
neither  courts  nor  colonies — very  much 
like  the  title  which  Don  Pedro  of  Brazil 
has  to  those  vast  regions  of  his  empire, 
which  the  foot  of  the  surveyor  or  the  ex- 
plorer has  never  trodden,  and  where  the 
wild  inhabitants  know  about  as  little  of 
him  and  his  edicts  as  of  the  fabulous  blue 
laws  of  Connecticut.  Spain  had  never  made 
a  treaty  with  England,  or  with  any  other 
power,  in  which  her  claim  to  the  western 
coast  of  North  America  was  in  any  form 
surrendered.  And  when,  near  the  close 
of  the  last  century,  some  British  subjects 
under  the  flag  of  Portugal,  and  some 
American  citizens  under  the  flag  of  the 
Union,  began  to  resort  to  that  coast,  for 
the  purpose  of  purchasing  furs  of  the 
natives,  the  Spanish  government  in 
Mexico  and  at  Madrid,  immediately  took 
the  alarm,  and  asserted  its  sovereignty 
over  that  coast  up  to  Prince  William's 
Sound,  in  the  same  tone  which  England 
would  now  use,  if  her  sovereignty  over 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Territory  were  called 
in  question. 

And  what  if  that  ancient  claim  had 
been  entirely  lost,  by  two  centuries  of 
neglect  to  explore  farther,  and  to  occupy 
the  higher  latitudes  ?  Was  it  not  also 
entirely  ?"c-assumed  and  reestablished  by 
her  final  prior  discoveries  and  surveys 
along  the  whole  coast .'  Unquestionably 
it  was  ;  and  we  wonder  that  Mr.  Galla- 
tin, of  all  men,  should  have  overlooked 
the  force  of  that  circumstance.  We 
greatly  dislike  to  be  found  not  agreeing 
with  that  venerable  and  distinguished 
ex-diplomatist,  on  a  subject  so  peculiarly 
his  own,  and  on  which  he  has,  within  a 
few  days,  at  the  age  of  eighty-five,  sur- 
prised the  ])ublic  with  such  remarkable 
communications.  But  we  certainly  think 
him  in  the  wrong  here,  as  have  been  all 
the  British  Plenipotentiaries.  Cook  did 
not  sail  into  the  Pacific  till  1776.     But 


in  1774,  Perez,  and  in  1775,  Heceta  and 
Bodega,  sent  out  on  purpose  by  the 
Spanish  Government,  explored  the  coast 
in  various  parts,  as  high  as  the  58th  de- 
gree, passed  through  the  great  North- 
western Archipelago,  discovered  the  isl- 
ands now  called  "  Queen  Charlotte's  " 
and  "  Prince  of  Wales',"  and  made  note 
of  many  high  mountains,  bays  and  head- 
lands. Perez  is  believed  to  have  even 
discovered  Nootka  Sound,  though  it  can- 
not be  fully  authenticated.  It  was  en- 
tirely competent  to  Spain,  therefore,  to 
base  then,  if  she  chose,  an  exclusive 
claim  on  those  discoveries  alone.  No 
one  can  show  that  she  could  then  feel  it 
necessary  for  her  to  go  back  to  anything 
antecedent — to  the  Pope's  bull,  to  early 
explorations,  to  California  settlements 
involving  right  of  contiguous  coasi,  or  to 
title  by  prescription.  If  exploration  and 
discovery  can  ever  confer  a  claim  to  ter- 
ritory, this  was  a  case.  They  were  char- 
acterized by  every  requisite  circumstance. 
They  were  authorized,  governmental,  pro- 
jected for  the  purpose,  and  what  is  more, 
made  in  a  region  not  only  already  claim- 
ed for  two  centuries  by  the  nation  send- 
ing them  forth,  hut  never  yet  coasted  by 
the  ships,  or  seen  by  the  subjects,  of  any 
other  Power. 

In  what  way,  then,  could  Spain  forfeit 
that  claim  .'  In  one  way  only— by  neg- 
lecting to  occupy.  But  how  long  must 
such  neglect  continue,  to  make  the  for- 
feiture good  ?  Two  years  ?  Three  years  ? 
Five  or  ten  Jtimes  such  a  period  .'  If,  in 
ten  or  twenty  years  after  the  English  had 
discovered  New  Holland,  while  ihey  were 
delaying  to  occupy,  some  other  nation 
had  begun  to  colonize  its  coasts,  what 
would  they  have  done  .'  England  knows 
that  she  would  have  driven  them  away 
at  once.  She  knows  she  would  not  have 
suffered  so  short  a  period  of  apparent 
neglect  to  cut  her  off  from  so  great  an 
acquisition.  And  how  long  was  Spain 
indolent,  before  England  set  a  mailed 
foot  upon  her  territory .'  Perez  and  Bo- 
dega sailed  up  the  coast  in  1774  and 
1775.  In  1776 — only  two  years  after-^ 
Cook  followed  in  their  track;  and  the  same 
year,  Meares  set  up  a  "  shantee,"  and 
began  to  trade  with  the  natives  of  Noot- 
ka Sound.  Spain  immediately  took  the 
alarm.  She  had,  for  two  centuries,  per- 
mitted no  nations  "  to  trade  in  her  Ameri- 
can possessions."  She  knew,  besides,  that 
this  trading- hut  might  grow  into  a  set- 
tlement, a  settlement  be  called  occupancy, 
and  occupancy  create  a  title.  The  Span- 
ish authorities  in  Mexico  endeavored  to 
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forestall  such  a  result,  by  seizing  Meares' 
vessel.  The  English  Government,  though 
Meares  had  come  there  under  a  Portu- 
guese flag,  with  Portuguese  sailing-pa- 
pers, Portuguese  sailors  —  everything 
Portuguese  but  himself — demanded  in- 
stant restitution.  Pitt  and  Fox  talked 
scornfully  in  Parliament  of  the  Pope's 
bull  and  Spain's  antiquated  title— of 
Cook  and  Vancouver — but  little  of  that 
title's  having  never  before  been  disputed, 
or  of  Perez  and  Heceta.  Spain  respond- 
ed \Yith  dignity,  and  sent  a  "  Circular  of 
Rights"  to  every  European  Court;  but 
she  at  last  yielded,  and  assented  to  the 
Nootka  Convention. 

And  by  so  doing,  did  she  confess  her 
sense  of  the  real  weakness  of  her  claim, 
as  England  alleges .'  No.  The  chief 
infirmity  of  the  Spanish  title  to  the 
North-west  in  1790,  was  just  the  in- 
firmity of  the  Chinese  title  to  Hong- 
Kong  in  1840, — the  want  of  power  to 
resist  the  British  navy.  The  paramount 
law  of  nations,  as  evinced  by  all  the 
precedents  of  history,  is  that  sovereignty 
over  any  country  belongs  to  those  who 
have  it,  and  who  by  force  or  by  skill  can 
keep  it.  In  1790,  Spain  was  beginning 
to  feel  in  all  her  members,  and  at  her 
heart,  the  impending  dissolution  of  that 
mighty  empire  which  even  then  over- 
shadowed the  world,  but  is  now  num- 
bered with  the  things  that  were.  At  the 
demand,  therefore,  of  Great  Britain — then 
in  the  act  of  acquiring  in  India  more  than 
all  that  she  had  lost  in  America — she 
conceded  in  North-western  America  cer- 
tain rights  which  she  had  always  before 
refused. 

And  what  were  those  .■•  Rights  of  do- 
minion— rights  of  soil — as  England  has 
assumed  ?  VVe  have  shown  that  they  were 
not  so.  Spain  did  not  surrender  to  Great 
Britain  one  inch  of  her  sovereignty ;  she 
only  conceded  to  British  "  subjects"  the 
privilege  of  fishing  and  trading  on  the 
north-west  coast,  and  of  "  making  settle- 
ments there;"  not  a  word  in  the  treaty 
concedes  to  the  British  King  the  right  of 
establishing  his  jurisdiction  there.  What- 
ever her  claim  was  Avorth  in  1790,  so 
much  is  it  worth  to-day. 

That  ancient  Spanish  title,  then — com- 
mencing in  discovery,  kept  up  by  the 
continued  exercise  of  authority  in  repel- 
ling all  foreigners  from  those  seas,  con- 
firmed by  centuries  of  prescription,  still 
farther  strengthened  by  later  and  indis- 
putable explorations  and  discoveries, 
never  distinctly  called  in  question  till 
the  altercation  which  led  to  the  Nootka 


Sound  Convention,  and  even  then  in  no 
degree  compromised — is  the  basis  of  our 
claim. 

If  that  title  could  be  overthrown,  we 
can  then,  as  we  have  before  shown — on 
England's  own  assumption — fall  back  on 
the  discoveries  and  explorations  of  the 
Columbia,  the  Louisiana  Purchase  and 
the  broad  contiguity  of  our  territory  along 
the  Rocky  Mountains — all  of  which  con- 
siderations would  unite  to  give  us  Oregon 
up  to  the  49th  degree. 

There  is  another  view  of  the  whole 
subject,  quite  independent  of  all  historical 
questions,  and  little  connected  with  those 
dogmas  of  international  law  which  have 
been  vaguely  consented  to  by  European 
monarchies,  who  have  taken  it  for  granted 
that  because  Europe  was  theirs,  therefore 
the  world  was  theirs,  and  they  had  only 
to  agree  how  to  divide  it  among  them- 
selves. The  American  law  of  nations  is, 
that  God  made  the  world  not  for  Europe 
but  for  the  world— Europe  for  Europe — ■ 
Asia  for  Asia,  and  America  for  America  ; 
that  the  earth  is  given  to  man,  not  for 
a  hunting-ground,  but  for  a  planting- 
ground — not  to  build  wigwams,  but  to 
build  houses  and  cities — not  to  live  in 
the  debasement  of  savage  life,  contending 
with  wild  brutes  for  dominion  over  the 
wildness  of  nature,  but  to  live  in  the 
comforts  and  refinements  of  civilization, 
and  in  the  peace  and  abundance  of  well- 
ordered  society.  So  long  as  Oregon  was 
to  remain  a  hunting-ground,  so  long  the 
right  of  British  subjects  to  hunt  there, 
and  to  buy  skins  of  the  native  hunters, 
and  the  right  of  the  British  government 
to  prevent  its  subjects  in  those  forests 
from  wronging  each  other  and  from 
wronging  the  natives,  could  not  be  rea- 
sonably denied.  But  the  time  has  now 
come  when  Oregon  must  be  occupied  for 
other  uses;  and  the  question  is,  whether 
the  British  right  of  hunting  there  shall 
stand  in  the  way  of  cultivation,  and  shall 
exclude  those  who  are  ready  to  fill  those 
valleys  with  the  beauty  of  civilized  society. 

But  it  may  be  asked.  Has  not  England 
as  good  a  right  to  colonize  the  North-west 
coast  as  we  have  ?  No.  For — without 
referring  to  the  historical  question  at  all 
on  which  the  argument  for  us  is  shown, 
we  think,  to  be  impregnable — the  fact 
that  where  Oregon  is  colonized  it  must  be 
settled  by  an  American  and  not  a  British 
population,  is  conclusive  on  that  inquiry. 

But  if  such  and  so  fortified  is  our  na- 
ked title  to  Oregon,  are  there  no  rights, 
no  claims  on  the  side  of  Great  Britain .' 
no  "  considerations"  in  her  favor .'   no 
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circumstances  surrounding  the  whole 
matter  from  the  Nootka  Convention  to 
this  day  affording  ground  in  reason  why 
we  should  make  her  some  liberal  con- 
cessions ?  Most  certainly  there  are.  For 
if  the  Spanish  title  be  entirely  valid,  she 
has  one  counter-claim  of  considerable 
value.  The  English  discovered  and  first 
explored  the  second  great  river  of  Ore- 
gon— Eraser's  River.  It  rises  above 
the  54th  degree,  and  runs  directly  south 
in  a  valley  parallel  to  that  of  the  North 
Branch  of  the  Columbia,  and  empties 
into  De  Fuca's  Straits,  just  above  the 
49  th  degree.  Now,  as  we  argued  above 
that  the  discovery  and  exploration  of  the 
Columbia  must  be,  in  the  eyes  of  other 
nations,  and  of  England,  a  most  import- 
ant "  consideration"  in  our  favor  sup- 
porting the  exclusive  Spanish  title  when 
assailed  by  England,  so  her  discovery  of 
Eraser's  River  is  a  just  "  consideration" 
in  her  favor  against  that  title,  as  \irged 
by  us.  Again,  by  the  Nootka  Conven- 
tion, Spain  confessedly  did  concede  to 
England  important  privileges — the  right 
of  hunting  and  fishing  in  that  region,  of 
trading  with  the  natives,  and  of  estab- 
lishing "  settlements"  for  that  purpose. 
During  the  long  series  of  wars  originating 
in  the  French  Revolution,  the  British 
privileges  in  Oregon  had  become,  in  a 
degree,  prescriptive ;  and  when  we  be- 
came the  purchasers  of  the  Spanish  title, 
we  acquired  that  title  luider  the  incum- 
brance of  those  somewhat  undefined 
British  privileges,  just  as  we  acquired  it 
under  the  incumbrance  of  the  right  of  the 
natives  to  roam  through  the  forests,  to 
fish  in  the  streams,  and  to  build  their 
wigwams  in  the  valleys.  That  incum- 
brance was  accordingly  recognized  and 
imperfectly  defined  in  the  Convention  of 
1818.  The  Nootka  Sound  Convention, 
though  never  formally  renewed  between 
the  original  parties,  had  never  been  dis- 
claimed by  Spain  in  the  negotiation  of 
new  treaties.  Magnanimity  on  our  part, 
and  a  patriotic  regard  for  our  national 
honor,  to  say  nothing  of  justice,  required 
us  to  recognize  that  incumbrance.  On 
the  same  grounds,  we  should  recognize 
the  incumbrance  still,  and  negotiate,  not 
in  a  chaffering  or  bullying  temper,  but  in 
generous  spirit  for  its  removal.  The 
British  have,  under  guaranty  of  a  treaty, 
acquired  rights  of  •property  in  Oregon, 
which  cannot  be  disregarded. 

Moreover,  we  have  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  since  1818,  consented  to  their 
being  joint  tenants  v/ith  us  of  the  whole 
territory,  with  rights  of  settlement  and 
trade  coequal  with  our  own — we  have 


thrice  renewed  the  convention  conceding 
these  rights — and  three  different  Ad- 
ministrations, including  the  present,  have 
offered  to  compromise  with  Great  Britain, 
by  a  line  that  would  leave  her  four- 
ninths  of  the  whole  territory.  We  do 
not  see  how  any  American  could  ever 
think  of  overlooking  these  things,  urging 
our  claim  to  the  last  foot  of  wilderness 
soil  covered  by  an  abstract  naked  title. 

The  duty  of  the  Whig  Party,  at  least, 
is  neither  doubtful  nor  difficult.  They 
are  the  maintainers  of  moderate  counsels, 
the  conservators  of  the  rights  of  Order 
and  Reason,  in  this  country.  They  will 
maintain  the  just  ground  already  com- 
promised. And  it  will  not  be  difficult  to 
lead  Great  Britain,  also,  to  a  just  conces- 
sion. She  has  no  thought  of  sending 
her  convicts  or  her  paupers,  or  any  other 
class  of  her  superfluous  population,  to 
inhabit  Oregon.  Her  sole  interest  there 
is  the  interest  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany, which  has  acquired  the  monopoly 
of  the  rights  conceded  to  her  subjects  in 
that  region.  Her  tenacity  in  the  contro- 
versy is  simply  the  tenacity  with  which 
she  always  contends  for  commercial  priv- 
ileges, and  especially  when  those  privi- 
leges have  become  the  vested  rights  of  men 
that  know  how  to  influence  her  coun- 
sels. Satisfy  the  British  government  on 
this  point,  and  at  the  same  time  let  the 
British  people  see  that  we  have  no  inten- 
tion either  to  cheat  them  or  to  bully  them, 
and  there  will  be  little  difficulty. 

It  is  therefore  to  be  looked  upon  as  a 
duty  incumbent  upon  the  Whigs,  to  en- 
courage and  sustain  every  proposition  that 
looks  to  renewed  negotiation  ;  or,  that 
failing,  to  ultimate  final  arbitration.  To 
refuse  this  common  alternative  of  arbi- 
tration, would  betray,  on  our  part,  an  ex- 
traordinary distrust  in  the  justice  of  our 
claim,  or  an  extraordinary  and  unreason- 
able distrust  in  the  capacity  or  the  dispo- 
sition of  any  foreign  nation,  or  other  third 
party,  to  do  us  justice. 

Hardly  any  arrangement  could  be  pro- 
posed for  the  settlement  of  this  dispute, 
that  w^ould  not  be — in  all  respects — 
cheaper  and  wiser,  and  more  honora- 
ble to  both  parties,  than  War.  It  is  not 
to  be  endured,  that  War,  between  two 
such  nations,  should  be  thought  of — 
much  less  resorted  to — on  a  question  like 
this,  which  reason  and  right  can  settle, 
and  which  arms  cannot.  War  on  such  a 
question,  between  two  Powers  so  related 
to  each  other  and  to  the  welfare  of  the 
Human  Race,  would  be  the  greatest  ca- 
lamity that  could  befall  the  world  at  this 
crisis  of  the  world's  history. 
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BIRDS  AND  POETS  ILLUSTRATING  EACH  OTHER. 


'  We  will  entangle  buds,  and  flowers,  and  beams, 
Which  twinkle  on  the  fountain's  brim,  and  make 
Strange  combinations  out  of  common  things." 

Prometheus  Unbound. 

'  Oft  on  the  dappled  turf,  at  ease, 
I  sit,  and  play  with  similies — 
Loose  types  of  Things  through  all  degrees." 

Wordsworth — To  a  Daisy. 


We  love  our  own  face  in  a  mirror, 
and,  like  a  second  Narcissus,  we  grow 
amorous  over  it,  shadowed  in  the  bur- 
nished lapsing  of  a  fountain — we  love 
the  stars  sleeping  in  deep  waters,  too, 
(happy  association  !)  and  the  pageantry 
of  cloud,  and  rock,  and  tree,  reversed 
in  a  still,  liquid  sky — in  a  word,  we  love 
all  similitudes  !     Perhaps  this  is  because 
they  illustrate  to  us  a  power  of  repro- 
duction external  to  ourselves,  and  this 
is   such  an    approach   to    that    creative 
faculty  which  belongs  to  the  "  big  ima- 
gination" in  us,  that,  having  no  jealousy 
in  our  temper,  we  are  charmed  to  see, 
even  in  "  dumb  nature,"  something  like 
a  rivalry  of  this  "  bright  particular" — 
gift — we  own.     In  truth,  there  is  some- 
thing worth  following  up  in  this  idea. 
We  should  like  to  see  the  painter  or  the 
poet    who  could  ever  produce  a  land- 
scape so  cunningly,  even  to  the  last  mi- 
nutest tracery  of  its  lines  and  shades,  as 
we  have  seen  the  unruffled  surface  of  a 
lake  do  it  some  clear,  calm  morning  be- 
fore sunrise — not  one  twisted   fibre  of 
the  grass,  one  knotted  eccentric  twig,  one 
blue-eyed,  dewy-lipped  violet  but  hung 
there — upside  down,  to  be  sure — perfect 
as  it  came  from  God's  hand !     "  What  is 
this  ?     Does  it  not  mock  our  pride  of  art, 
and  crumble  its  dedicated  altars  down  ?" 
"It  is  God's  handy- work  through   his 
natural  laws !"     "  Ah  !     But  the  picture 
is  not  always  there.     Does  God  (in  rev- 
erence) with  his  own  personal  hand  paint 
the  landscape  in  the  lake  whenever  it  is 
seen  .'     Is  it  a  special  act .'"     "  No ;  it  is 
consequential  upon   an  arrangement  of 
laws    fixed   since    the    birth   of    time." 
"You  are  smiling!  was  that  smile  now 
upon   your  face  pre-ordained  since  the 
same  period  ?"     "  So  far  as  we  know,  it 
was,  equally  with  the  other,  consequen- 
tial."    "That  smile  was  a  physical  cx- 
pression  of  a  mental  condition  or  humor 
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in  yourself,  was  it  not  ?"  "  Ay."  "  It 
might  have  been  a  frown,  or  varied  by 
other  external  modification  ?"  "  Ay." 
"  Might  not  the  landscape  in  the  lake 
have  been  a  storm-shaken  blurr  .'" 
"  Granted."  "  Is  it  not  quite  as  '  conse- 
quential,' then,  that  earth  has  her  physi- 
cal expressions  of  certain  conditions  and 
humors  of  the  vital  force  in  her  which 
are  affected  by  external  relations  ?" 
"  What  external  relations  can  you  mean .'" 
"  First,  those  to  her  solar  system ;  next, 
those  to  the  other  systems  which  make 
up  the  universe.  These  relations  may 
determine  in  her  all  the  action  of  ele- 
mental expression — variations  of  the  sea- 
sons, &c.,  &c."  "Pshaw!  fogmatic  !" 
"  Guihy ;  but  still,  we '  love  similitudes.'" 
It  is  an  old  fancy  of  that  science  of  see- 
ing deepest  into  the  millstone,  called  Me- 
taphysical Philosophy,  ibat  the  earth  is 
an  animal — a  living  thing — of  course,  in- 
sensate brute  and  huge  to  our  apprehen- 
sion, but  to  the  vision  of  Higher  Intelli- 
gences an  appareled  creature  in  its  robes  of 
cloud  and  light — swung  on  its  orbed  cir- 
cuit, amid  traveling  peers :  that  to  them 
its  vast  calm  front  must  be  forever  preg- 
nant with  a  meaning  of  its  own ;  and  they 
can,  to  "the  dumbness  of  its  very  ges- 
ture," interpret — that  it  has  articulations, 
"  joints  and  motives"  to  its  body,  which 
must  move,  act  and  obey  the  impulse  of 
the  life  within  it.  This  active  impulse — 
call  it  the  galvanic  fluid,  or  the  principle  of 
life — lives  through  and  animates  its  own 
great  bulk,  as  well  as  through  every 
modification  of  its  aggregate  mass  which 
we  see  as  forms,  and  know  as  existences : 

"  One  sun  illumines  heaven ;  one  spirit 
vast 
With  life  and  love  makes  chaos  ever 
new." 

That  this  sphered  creature  must  have 
been  itself  in  chaos  a  thought  projected 
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out  of  the  mind  of  God — the  base  and  ori- 
ginal of  the  being  of  which  was  a  self- 
modifying vital  principle.  This  vital  force 
was  independent  of,  and  prior  to,  all  or- 
ganization ;  yet  the  law  of  its  energies  was 
the  creative  or  self-formative — so  that,  if 
it  acted  through  itself  at  all,  it  must  act 
creatively — plastically — expressing  this 
action  in  forms,  the  combinations  of  its 
own  constituents.  Mark  you ;  the  gift 
of  this  creative  energy  was  from  God, 
who  gave  it  its  laws,  making  it  through 
them  self-acting.  In  a  word.  His  higher 
energy  produced  here  a  remote  modifica- 
tion of  some  one  thought  or  phase  of  His 
own  Eternal  might ;  and  this  we  call — 
and  it  is  to  us — creative.  The  fact  of  its 
being  an  energy  sustained  from  God,  im- 
plies the  necessity  of  action,  and  this 
action  constitutes  its  development  of  it- 
self— its  entity.  That  this  entity  must 
be  infinitely  remote  from  the  positive  be- 
ing of  God  is  self-evident : 

"  As  if  the  cause  of  life  could  think  and 
live." 

God's  being  must  be  something  immea- 
surably beyond  the  ideas  of  thinking  and 
living,  as  they  appear  to  iis — for  how 
could  like  create  its  like.  It  may  pro- 
create — creation  is  absolute  and  beyond 
this;  the  power  of  pro-creation  is  from 
it  an  endowment :  so  that  in  applying 
the  term  creativeness  to  any  being  under 
God,  we  must  be  understood  as  using  it 
in  the  sense  of  production  or  projection 
out  of  the  laws  of  its  own  life. 

We  are  no 

"  Magian  with  his  powerful  wand," 

setting  up  to  reveal,  or  be  doctrinal  of, 
that  which  may  not  be  known  ;  but  yet, 
we  protest  "  we  love  similitudes,"  and 
are  fain  to  test  how  far  they  may  play- 
fully and  safely  carry  us ;  for  we  mean 
to  demonstrate  (save  the  mark  !)  that 
these  Birds  of  which  we  are  to  treat  are 
no  less  than  the  "  winged  words"  of  this 
Earth's  Poetry  !  Do  they  not  express 
the  supremest  graces  of  a  purely  sensuous 
life — of  action — which  we  have  shown 
to  be  a  necessity  of  that  vital  energy 
permeating  the  globe  and  all  that  is  there- 
in .'  Now  let  us  see  how  we  can  make 
our  Earth  a  Poet — to  discourse  in  sweet 
living  numbers  !  This  must  be  compara- 
tively with  Man,  of  course.  There  are 
two  souls  ;  Man  possesses  a  soul — a  pe- 
culiar energy,  "  breathed  into  his  nostrils, 
the  breath  of  life" — Eternal  life,  higher 
than  the  life  of  the  Earth,  and  to  which 
its  vital  principle  has  been  given  as  a 


medium.  Then,  as  the  soul  is  man's 
highest  vitality,  why  may  not  the  Prin- 
ciple of  Life,  which  is  to  the  Earth  its 
highest  vitality,  be  to  it  the  soul — 

"  The  lightning  of  its  being," 

yet  a  lightning  whose  fountain  may  be 
the  sun,  while  the  eternity  of  God's  own 
life  may  be  the  source  of  that  higher  soul 
in  man.  His  soul  is  creative,  and  peo- 
ples the  chambers  of  its  imagery  with 
rare  and  gorgeous  creatures.  Then  why 
may  it  not  be — as  we  have  shown  it 
must,  from  the  necessities  of  its  origin  and 
existence — that  this  lower,  or  Earth  Soul 
is  likewise  creative,  and  all  things  that 
it  contains,  the  expression  of  this  self- 
exercised,  self-modifying  power,  in 
thoughts  that  walk,  run,  creep,  are 
still,  or  fly  .'  A  union  of  the  two  ener- 
gies, the  Spiritual  and  Sensuous,  seems 
to  have  been  necessary  to  the  consumma- 
tion of  things  as  they  are.  The  purely 
Spiritual  could  know  nothing  of  the  Sen- 
suous, except  as  an  abstract  idea ;  nor 
could  the  purely  Sensuous  know  the 
Spiritual  at  all,  except  through  vague 
and  undefined  images  of  power  ;  and  this 
very  necessity  for  the  interposition  of  an 
image  precludes  the  possibility  of  any 
knowledge  of  its  essence.  Hence  it  ap- 
pears to  us,  that  the  life  of  the  latter  must 
have  been  confined  to  simple  conscious- 
ness— a  mere  direct  knowledge  of  external 
things,  as  they  appealed  to  its  senses, 
effected  its  organization  ;  while  its  being, 
to  the  former,  was  only  a  cold  and  life- 
less reflex,  such  as  we  have  described 
the  inverted  landscape  in  the  lake  to  have 
been.  Now  we  fancy  that,  to  angelic 
vision,  which  alone,  under  God,  regarded 
things  from  the  Universe  as  a  point  of 
view,  our  world  must  have  hung  upon 
space  about  as  unnaturally  as  that  morn- 
ing picture  did,  and  all  its  action  have 
seemed  as  the  shadow  of  a  Bird  passing 
over  it  would  have  done  to  us  from  our 
point  of  view. 

" The  Dsedal  earth, 


That  island  in  the  ocean  of  the  world. 
Hung  in  its  cloud  of  all  sustaining  air  ; 
But  this  divinest  universe 
Was  yet  a  chaos  and  a  curse, 
For  thou  wert  not ;  but  power  from  worst 
producing  worst — 
The  spirit  of  the  beasts  was  kindled  there, 
And  of  the  birds  and  of  the  watery  forms." 

That  "  i/ioM"  was  Adam,  and,  in  rever- 
ence, it  seems  to  us  that  the  only  way 
left  of  righting  that  apparently  shadow- 
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peopled  "  island "  to  the  apprehension 
of  those  Higher  Intelligences,  was  through 
the  interpenetration  of  the  idiosyncratic 
life  of  some  one  of  the  "  Principalities 
and  Powers"  into  its  lower  essence — 
in  a  word,  by  the  marriage  of  the 
Angelic  and  Sensuous  life.  That  such 
a  marriage  was  symboled  by  the 
breathing  into  the  nostrils  of  Adam 
the  breath  of  life,  we  have  no  ques- 
tion. Into  his  organization — the  most 
subtle  and  perfect  expression  of  the 
creative  energy  of  earth — a  higher  en- 
ergy had  passed,  and  in  this  sublimest 
marriage  was  the  act  and  purpose  of  crea- 
tion consummate.  To  the  universe,  when. 
he  awoke  in  birth  "  the  great  globe  it- 
self," with  all  "  the  pomp  and  circum- 
stance "  of  its  peculiar  being,  stood  first 
revealed  beneath  the  pillared  firmament 
as  now  it  stands — 

"  Man,  the  imperial  shape,  then  multiplied 
His  generations  under  the  Pavilion 
Of  the  sun's  throne." 

His  organization  became  to  this  vast 
new  entity  the  law  of  beauty — of  per- 
fect form — harmonizing  it  with  the  Uni- 
verse ;  his  point  of  vision  in  common 
with  the  Seraphim,  disclosing  not  the 
only  but  the  highest  reality.  He  first  saw 
beauty  here,  and  heard  the  choir  of 
morning  birds,  but  he  as  well,  first  looked 
off  into  heaven  and  heard  the  singing  of 
the  morning  stars.  He,  alone,  could  look 
beyond  mere  consciousness,  and  see 
things,  not  as  they  appear  to  animal  sense, 
but  as  they  exist  absolutely  to  all  intelli- 
gences. AH  Truth  is  relative — but  Ex- 
istences are  positive.  It  is  only  to  man 
that  the  higher  truth  of  these  Existences 
was  revealed,  for  he  alone  saw  them  in 
their  relations.  These  relations  were 
wide  as  the  extended  firmament — deep  as 
abysmal  space  ;  and,  to  him,  in  right  of 
his  angehc  birth,  "  the  seeing  eye"  was 
gifted.  This  is  "  the  vision  and  the 
faculty  divine;"  and  that  his  recreant 
spirituality  does  not  always  use  it — that 
he  has  sometimes  walked  through  life  as 
one  having  eyes  that  saw  not— does  not, 
for  an  instant,  alter  the  relations  of  things, 
or  make  their  position  on  the  eternal  scale 
less  absolute,  or  iron-hinged.  That  he 
has  Free  Will,  in  this  respect,  is  his  own 
awful  and  peculiar  gift — we  cannot  con- 
ceive, even  of  Gabriel,  "  nearest  the 
throne,"  as  one  who  could  not  fall  ! 
But  we  can  conceive — if  man  could  only 
see  as  we  do — or  (more  modestly)  would 
only  walk   with  his  eyes   open,   how 


charmingly  and  pleasantly  his  relations 
to  the  Earth  might  be  changed.  It  is  not 
so  absurd,  as  might  appear  at  first  glance, 
to  suppose  her  our  Primal  Parent  through 
whom  we  have  been  born  of  Spirit—  for 
surely  we  owe  to  her  what  we  have  of 
flesh  and  blood.  And,  to  our  mind, 
how  lovely  such  a  faith  would  be  I 
With  our  hearts  possessed  of  it,  then 
would  all  the  rude  tremendous  phases  of 
her  energy  be  tempered  with  amenities. 
It  would  then  be  our  large  Old  Mother, 
chaunting  in  her  seas  a  lullaby  to  us, 
when  the  long  waves  broke  roaring  on 
the  sands  or  shook  the  fast  cliffs  with 
lashings.  Then  it  would  be  the  heavy 
trample  of  her  roused  strength  in  chasten- 
ings,  when  the  hoarse  storm  made  noises 
and  the  "  cross  blue  lightning"  spit  its 
shafts  against  the  crags — or,  when  her 
mountainous  brows  shook  off  the  mellow 
evening,  it  would  be  in  parting  smiles 
for  us — when  their  white  fronts  laughed 
out  with  the  fiery  kiss  of  morning,  it 
would  be  to  greet  us.  We  might  gaze 
back  tranquil  love  for  love  into  her  dark 
eyes  of  sleeping  waters  when  they 
showed  eloquent  for  us  the  sparkling 
visions  of  her  infinite  life.  In  pleasant 
wonder,  with  some  awe,  we  might  look 
down  where  the  cavernous  arteries  of 
her  warm  great  heart  were  yawning — 
hear  the  clinking  ripple  of  her  nourishing 
blood  go  through  her  veins — while,  far 
beneath,  her  fiery  bowels  yearned  and 
shook  the  hills  with  belchings.  Then  in 
her  long  rivers  we  would  see  the  arms  of 
a  nursing  Mother  thrown  around  the 
nations — we  should  know  in  the  wind- 
bowed  voiceful  forest,  the  shaking  of  her 
musical  hair — and  ah  !  how  tenderly  sa- 
lute the  Cowslip  "cinque-spotted  with  its 
crimson  drops,"  sent  forth  to  us  from 
near  her  heart — a  thought  of  odors  paint- 
ed and  embodied  by  the  Sun.  We  should 
then  see  in  Brute  active  life,  not  simply 
savage  foes  with  whom  our  dealings 
should  be  under  the  law  of  blood,  but 
Anti-types  in  which  were  foreshadowed 
the  physical  thoughts  of  strength,  activity, 
courage  &c.,  which  were  to  be  united  in 
man  the  Type.  Lion,  tiger,  horse,  hog, 
monkey,  all  blended  into  one;  and  he — 
with  his  union  of  the  Higher  Vitality 
acting  through  these  forces — exhibiting 
their  utmost  capabilities,  the  basest  as 
well  as  the  best  powers  of  these  organ- 
ized thoughts  of  action  and  of  passion. 
Then  would  they  become  to  us  forever  a 
lower  Brotherhood,  reminding  us  that  we 
too  are  born  "  of  the  earth,  earthy ;"  that. 
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■with  all  the  keen  exulting  of  this  star- 
measuring  vision,  we  are  linked  to  them 
through  a  common  life  in  half  that  con- 
stitutes our  being.  Then  would  the 
Brute  King  of  Numidian  forests  be  a  re- 
proach to  us — with  its  inviolate  faith  to 
the  original  laws  which  stamped  it  royal — 
would  rebuke  its  Human  Brother  of  the 
lion-heart  back  to  "mere  nature;"  when 
he  grew  voluptuous,  would  taunt  him 
through  the  fixed  wrinkles  in  its  tawny- 
face  and  the  still  strength  of  fierceness  in 
its  eye,  to 

"Rouse  !  and  the  weak  and  wanton  Cupid 
Shall  from  your  neck  unloose  his  amorous 

folds. 
And  like  a  dew-drop  from  the  lion's  mane, 
Be  shook  to  air  1" 

Even  ihe  striped  Tiger,  in  its  Hyrcanian 
lair,  stretched,  gorged  with  blood,  and 
harmless  as  a  sleeping  child,  might  teach 
a  Robespierre  to  tire  of  slaughter  and 
sheath  for  once  his  gore-stained  claws. 
We  are  forever  drawn  away  from  our 
Earth- IMother  by  that  counter  force  in  us. 
May  it  not  be  that  all  Evil  is  the  result  of 
this  unceasing  antagonism  of  the  Organic 
and  Spiritual  lives — that  in  a  struggle 
which  should  elevate  the  lower,  the 
symmetry  of  both  is  most  frequently  de- 
stroyed. '  Nature  calls  us  back  to  her  in 
this  symbolical  language,  while  the  stars 
draw  us  by  affinities.  We  will  not  see 
that  our  true  Heaven  lies  between  the  two ; 
but  in  the  blindness  of  our  perverse 
strivings  make  that  happy  half-way  place 
a  Hell !  Our  Mother  discourseth  with  us 
through  these  her  living  words — through 
these  her  constant  Anti-typesof  the  heroic 
virtues  in  us  she  illustrates  the  change- 
less laws  by  which  they  are  sustained. 
She  warns  us  when  we  have  disgraced 
our  lion — or  even  our  hog  or  donkey  na- 
tures— how  we  may  get  back  again  to 
truth  by  copying  their  simple  lives.  She 
speaketh  sternly  to  us,  for  she  cannot  lie. 
Ay- 

"  Call  the  creatures 
Whose  naked  natures  live  in  all  the  spite 
Of  wrcakful  heaven ;  whose  bare  unhoused 

trunks 
To  the  conflicting  elements  exposed 
Answer    mere    nature — bid    them    flatter 

thee." 

Ah  !  then,  too,  as  well,  would  birds  be 
the  Anti-types  of  the  Poetical  in  us.  As 
we  have  said,  they  are  to  our  Eld-Mother 
her  "  winged  words"  of  poetry.  The 
similitude  is  perfect  here  !   Even  as  Poe- 


try is  to  us  the  higher  language  of  our 
highest — i.  e.  our  angelic  nature — so, 
with  this  Matron  Sister  of  the  stars,  is 
this  Poetry  the  higher  expression  of  the 
strong  and  beautiful  in  her.  Further- 
more, as  in  our  case  it  matters  not 
whether  this  expression  speak  outwardly- 
through  the  heart,  the  blood  or  the  brain, 
so  it  be  the  most  purely  creative  and  per- 
fect of  its  kind,  it  is  yet  our  Poetry — ex- 
alted just  in  proportion  as  the  brain — 
chief  organ  of  the  Soul — has  worked  it 
forth.  So  with  her — it  boots  not  whether 
sunset,  waters,  clouds,  herbs,  creeping 
things,  beasts  or  Birds  be  her  language — 
each  condition  is  the  expression  of  the 
Soul  of  action  in  her,  and  is,  in  its  high- 
est revelations,  her  Poetry — and,  as  Birds 
embody  the  purest  graces  of  this  action, 
they  are  her  most  elevated  articulations ! 
Is  not  Ihis  ianlj  "demonstrated  ?"  Should 
they  not  seem  to  us  the  suWimest  voices 
of  her  worship,  lifted  up  on  wings  to- 
wards God,  and  be  therefore  sacred  from 
all  wantonness.  Should  they  not  thus  be 
taken  close  to  our  hearts  because  they 
not  only  so  clearly  speak  to  us  of  the 
Soul  in  her,  but  as  distinctly  symbolize 
our  own  Souls  ?  for  is  it  not  from  their 
swift  aerial  movements  and  melodious 
tones  we  gather  all  the  images  and  lan- 
guage of  the  Spiritual  Life  ?  In  short, 
are  not  Birds  the  clearest,  loftiest  strain 
of  the  Earth's  Poetry — the  most  perfect 
allegories  of  the  life  to  come — the  finest 
Anti-types  of  the  noblest  aspirations  of 
the  life  that  is .'  Though  man  has,  in 
common  with  the  elephant,  sagacity — 
with  the  horse,  generous  activity — with 
the  lion,  magnanimous  courage — yet, 
only  in  common  with  the  Bird  hath  he 
wings,  or  rendereth  up  his  heart  on  high 
in  singing.  But  even  as  Anti- types  of  the 
physical  virtues,  Birds  are  the  highest 
expression,  and  therefore  the  Heroic  Poe- 
try. 

The  traits  enumerated  above  in  con- 
nection with  Brutes,  are  those  of  subordi- 
nates, of  such  as,  sword  in  hand,  lead 
columns  crashing  in  the  onset,  or  mount 
fir^t  "  the  imminent  deadly  breach  ;"  but 
they  act  under  a  controlling  mastery,  and 
it  is  that  of  such  a  spirit  as  the  Eagle 
typifies — of  a  broad-pinioned  cleaver  of 
the  mists,  whose  far-flashing,  sun-defying 
eye  sees  beyond  the  concurrence  he  has 
wielded  to  the  results.  Such  a  one  was 
Napoleon — whose  whole  career  was  the 
sublimest  Heroic  Epic  the  world  ever  saw. 
The  Eagle  was,  naturally,  his  favorite 
bird,  and  perched  upon  his  standards. 
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leading  his  iiery  veterans  to  victory.  It 
was  his  Anti-type,  witli  its  whole  hungry 
family  of  Raptores,  flame-eyed  and  hook- 
beaked,  clustered  around  it  in  his  Mar- 
shals !  It  has  been  the  bird  of  victory 
since  time  began — all  the  mighty  Genius- 
es of  war  have  loved  it — 

"The   Anarch   Chiefs,   whose   fierce   and 

murderous  snares 
Have  founded  many  a  sceptre-bearing  line," 

have  taken  it  for  a  sign,  an  omen  of 
triumph.  The  wry-necked,  world-con- 
quering Macedonian  followed  it  to  the 
"  Ganges  golden  "  and  the  Temple  of  Am- 
mon.  The  nation-yoking,  "hook-billed 
Roman"  carried  it  before  his  legions. 
Beneath  its  wings  the  grand  Wallenstein, 
with  his  German  cohorts,  "  blue-eyed, 
yellow-haired  and  strong,"  battled 
haughtily  with  his  Destiny  ?  "  The  stern- 
er stuff"  of  our  own  daring  and  hardy 
Fathers  saw  in  its  strong  wings  and  con- 
tinent-girdling flight,  the  fittest  emblem 
of  the  freedom  and  the  boundless  Empire 
they  were  founding  here.  In  a  word,  it 
has  idealized  and  glorified  all  sublimest 
action  and  triumphs  of  the  physical.  It 
is  the  Epic  of  earth's  heroic  Poetry.  In  it, 
like  Homer,  the  Old  Mother  has  loosened 
from  "  thunderous  brows"  her  topmost 
thought  of  beautiful,  fierce,  exulting 
strength,  and  sent  it  plumed  to  float  upon 
her  storms ! — That  will  do — Miss  Barrett- 
izing  the  Earth !  But  let  the  Daughter 
paint  for  us — her  bold  pencil  does  it 
well !  When  we  set  up  for  one  of  "  God's 
prophets  of  the  beautiful,"  then  may  we, 
too,  grind  down  the  elements  for  our 
palette,  and,  at  a  single  stroke,  dash  off 
such  a  profile  of  our  Sphynx-headed 
Mother  in  her  eternal  youth,  that  the 
very  Raven  of  the  ark — said  to  be  now 
abroad  ! — will  recognize  it  for  the  same 
face  it  saw  lifted  calm  above  the  flood  ! 
That  would  be  Miss  Barrett-izing  with  a 
"  line  eflect,"  especially  if  by  the  one 
effort  we  could  throw  in,  as  an  accessory, 
the  old  fellow's  croak  of  greeting,  hoarse 
with  the  phlegm  of  ages.  But  Ave  are 
mournfully  fain  to  confess  we  may  not 
be  a  Seer — for,  as  yet,  we  have  seen  no 
sights 

"  Of  calling  shapes  and  beckoning  sha- 
dows dire," 

worth  talking  about ;  though,  in  equal 
humility,  we  are  ready  to  acknowledge 
that,  all  this  while,  it  may  be 

" true  I  talk  of  dreams 

Which  are  the  children  of  an  idle  brain, 
Begot  of  nothing  but  vain  fantasy  !" 


Be  our  similitudes  veritable,  or  this  the 
"  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision,"  still  we  re- 
iterate our  "  weakness"  for  them  !  Sure 
this  wondrous  wide  ocean  of  Analogy 
(had  we  not  as  well  have  said  Truth  ?) 
has  some  sunny  spots  in  it — green  isl- 
ands where  we  love  to  stop  and  play 
upon  the  pebbly  verge  with  the  weird 
Albatross — it  brings  us  "  whispering 
shells  "  from  the  deep,  deep  sea.  Rebuke 
not  our  toying  fancy,  and  you  shall  hear 
them,  too ! 

But  has  not  Earth,  too,  as  well  as  Man, 
a  yet  more  exalted  and  exalting  Poetry 
than  that  of  which  the  Bird  of  Battle  is  a 
sign  .'  We,  ourselves,  can  vouch  for 
this — for  have  we  not  heard  it  ? — not 
alone  in  strains  such  as 

" Bottomless  conceit 


Can  comprehend  in  still  imagination," 
but  through  this  carnal  sense  in  our  own 
pricked  ears  have  we  confessed  it.  Ah  ! 
how  different  that  mellow  rhythm,  from 
the  harsh,  hungry  clarion,  sounded  in  its 
scream  .-' 

Have   we   not  gone  aside  into  those 
secret  places  where  our  Primal  Mother 

"  Plumes  her  feathers  and  lets  grow  her 

wings, 
That  in  the  various  bustle  of  resort 
Were  all  too  rumpled  and  sometimes  im- 
paired." 

Here  an  awed  silent  witness  have  we  not 
listened  when  her  solemn  moods  of  wor- 
ship came  upon  her.'  Think  you  she 
does  not  know  the  Mighty  One,  who 
thought  her — Daughter  of  the  Sun — into 
being .'  Yes !  and  she  serves  an  altar  to 
him,  "  in  a  house  not  made  with  hands ;" 
and  thus,  for  that  service — away  from 
the  hum  and  dust  of  bruising  cities — from 
the  rock-rude  chaos  of  her  sterner  moods, 
where  Eaglets  nestle  with  her  Storms — 
doth  she  draw  apart;  and,  gathering 
about  her  there  her  delicate  thoughts  of 
love  and  gentlest  peace,  she  lifts  them  on 
her  green  bosom  to  her  old  Sire  to  kiss, 
and  resting  tranquil  in  his  warm  light — 
sings  !  First,  she  sings  an  under  prelude 
with  the  breeze  and  stream — then,  soft 
and  clear,  a  louder  diapason  swelling  rings 
in  sweet  articulations,  warbled  out  or 
trilling  from  her  thousand  living  throats ! 
Must  not  this  be  her  choral  incense — 
hymn  of  praise — the  holier  strain  she 
carries  in  the  anthem  of  the  stars? 
Every  note,  too,  is  plumed  with  wings, 
and  is  the  living  movement  of  her  heart 
to  God.  Have  we  not  thus  seen  that 
she,  too — comparatively  with  man — has 
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a  Poetry,  and  discourseth  "  sweet  living 
numbers,"  after  the  same  manner  with 
his  rapt  inspirations  ?  This,  her  "  tune- 
ful choir,"  is  the  eldest ;  and,  as  it  ex- 
presses in  her  the  highest  yearnings  of 
her  purer  life,  so  it  stands  the  Anti-type  of 
the  spiritual  and  truest  Poetry  in  Man — 
Man  !  her  wayward  child,  half  tyrant  and 
half  stranger  on  her  bosom.  What 
recks  he,  the  hard  self-worshiper,  that 
the  Linnet  is  his  lowlier  sister  I  Still  is 
she  bone  of  his  bone  and  flesh  of  his 
flesh,  and  sings  for  him  of  love  !  Yet 
he,  too,  sings  of  love.  Her  love  is  of  the 
sun  and  flowers — his  love  goes  wing- 
ing to  freeze  among  the  stars,  and  will 
not  stoop  to  caress  her.  Ah !  unfra- 
ternal  despot;  ye  may  not  know  the 
innocent  joy  when  it  is  warm  about  the 
heart.  Thus  her  meek  rebuke  would  be 
plained  low  from  out  her  tiny  heart ! 
But,  gentle  singer,  though  in  the  aggre-. 
gate  we  be 

"  A  people  currish,  churlish  as  the  seas. 
And  rude  almost  as  rudest  salvages" — 

yet  have  we  men  and  women  of  us,  who 

"  Subscribe  to  tender  objects  " — 

who  can  turn  away  from  the  unholy  al- 
tars of  this  "  dark  idolatry  of  self,"  to 
know  and  feed  upon  the  beautiful  in  out- 
ward things.  To  such,  thou  art  a  lowly 
sister — 

"  And  for  thy  songs  they  give  thee  song 

again. 
But  set  thy  lispings  to  a  loftier  strain  !" 

Safer  in  their  wide  sympathies  thou  may- 
est  nestle  than  in  the  strong  cedar — 
cherished  and  nourished  at  their  deep 
hearts — take  thine  ease — thou  mavest  be 
glad ! 

These  are  the  true  Monarchs  here. 
They  have  thrown  aside  the  purple  and 
forgotten  State.  They  go  forth  bare  and 
meek  into  the  throng  of  living  creatures, 
and  in  their  beneficence  alone  do  they 
seem  royal — "  like  the  benediction  of  the 
covering  heavens,"  their  calm,  genial 
smiles  fall  everywhere  in  dew  ; 

"  And  they  shall  be  accounted  Poet  Kings, 
Who   simply  say   the    most  heart-easing 
things." 

These  are  they  the  Song  Birds  typify ! 
— the  soft-eyed  and  musical-hearted  ! — 
Ah,  alike— how  full  of  happy  love  and 
the  power  of  giving  joy  ! 

It  is  very  pleasant  and  curious  to  see 
how  many  points  of  resemblance  there 
are  between  these  Plumy  Poets  and  their 
bifurcated  rivals  without  feathers.     The 


points  of  departure  are  rather  of  manner 
than  of  kind.  The  bird  is  its  own  in- 
strument, and 

"  Singeth  of  Summer  in  full-throated 
ease  ;" 

though  there  are  exceptions:  the  Wood- 
pecker sometimes  makes  of  the  hollow 
oak  an  "  instrument"  whereon  to  beat  a 
tattoo.  The  Pheasant  extemporizes  the 
thunder  of  deep  bass,  using  an  old  log 
for  a  drum;  but  these  are  incidental 
deviations,  for  they  are  not  strictly  Song- 
Birds,  though  they  carry  important  parts 
in  the  orchestra.  The  Man  has  a  voice 
too,  and  uses  it  to  a  purpose  sometimes — 
for  old  Herrick  says, 

"  So  smooth,  so  sweet,  so  silv'ry  is  thy 

voice, 
As,  could  they  hear,  the   damned  would 

make  no  noise." 

And,  in  further  proof  of  the  earnestness 
with  which  it  may  be  used,  even  the 
dehcate  Juliet  exclaims, 

"  Else  I  could  tear  the  cave  where  Echo 

lies,  ' 

And  make  her  airy  tongue  more  hoarse  than 

mine 
With  repetition  of  my  Romeo's  name." 

And  could  you  but  hear  the  exquisite 
Mrs.  Mowatt  in  the  "  Else  I  could  tear" 
of  these  lines,  you  would  understand  what 
might  be  the  voice  of  Shakspeare's 
"dove-feathered  Raven"  in  sad  beauti- 
ful rage  !  In  loftier  numbers  we  are  told 
how 

" The  harmonious  mind 


Pour'd  forth  itself  in  all  prophetic  song." 

But  this  labial  lute — the  organic  "  instru- 
ment" in  man — could  not  equal  the  ef- 
fects produced  by  those  of  his  rivals  ;  and, 
as  he  was  to  express  in  himself  every- 
thing, he  brought  his  constructive  cre- 
ativeness  to  bear,  and  soon  through  it 
equalized  his  individuality  with  all.  From 
the  time  of 

"Jubal's    pipe   awakening  the   young 
echoes," 

down  to  the  present,  his  art  has  grown 
until  his  creatures — in  emulation  of  his 
Mother — have  become  alive,  and  he  can 


With  fleet  fingers  make 


His  liquid-voiced  comrade  talk  with  him — 
It  can  talk  measured  music  eloquently." 

And     now — oh    rarest  miracle ! — won- 
drous consummation ! 

"  Let  but  thy  voice  engender   with    the 

string. 
And  angels  will  be  born  whilst  thou  dost 

sing."  Herrick. 
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Here  is  the  triumph,  "  in  special,"  of 
Man's  creativeness  over  that  of  Earth  ! 
We  should  like  to  see  the  old  Dame  or 
any  of  her  Poet- Birds  surpass  this  charm- 
ingly refined  mode  of  populating  a  Hea- 
ven !  But  yet,  withal,  it  is  the  legiti- 
mate procreation  of 

"  Music  married  to  immortal  verse,'' 
and  the  logical  deduction  from  our  "  fore- 
gone conclusions,"    that   while    Earth's 
music-notes  are  embodied  in  the  forms  of 
Birds,  those  of  Man  become  angels  ! 

Birds  love  best  "  the  bedabbled  niorn," 
and  their  boldest,  freest  song  bursts 
forth  in  wild,  sweet  garrulous  greeting 
to  the  sun — while  their  evening  hymns 
are  plaining  low  and  mellow !  Our 
Poets  have  not  been  remarkable  for  see- 
ing the  sun  rise.     They  permit 

"  Full  many  a  glorious  morn 
To  flatter  the  mountain-tops" 

unreproved  of  them.  They  rather  affect 
the  ghostly  watches  of  the  moon,  and 
though  given  to  becoming  somewhat 
"  mellow,'"  too,  o^evenings, "  the  wild  dis- 
guise has  been  apt  to  almost  antick"  them. 

"  Cup  us  till  the  world  goes  round," 

was  ever  the  favorite  chorus  of  their 
mellow  vespers.  God  bless  them  !  Poor 
Chaucer  is  not  the  only  one  of  whom  it 
might  be  said — 

"  That  mark  upon  his  lip  is  wine  !" 
The  song-bird  with  its  pipes  a-weary 
sips,  for  refreshing,  the  fiery  dews  in- 
spired of  the  sun.  They,  as  well  to 
awake  the  frost-bound  blood  or  rouse  the 
sacred  madness,  have  quaffed  at  this 

" Thespian  spring. 

Of  which   sweet  swans  must  drink  before 

the}'  sing 
Their  true-paced  numbers  and  their  holy 

lays." 

Not  a  strictly  Washingtonian  sentiment, 
by  the  way,  but  it  will  do,  since  Birds 
and  Poets  are  accountable  for  it — though 
so  staid  a  Poet  as  Wordsworth  talks 
about  "  Thou  drunken  Lark  !"  Birds 
are  proverbially  improvident  and  regard- 
ful of  the  injunction,  "  give  thyself  no 
thought  for  the  morrow,  what  ye  shall 
eat,  or  what  ye  shall  drink" — for  with 
them  "  sufficient  to  the  day  is  the  joy 
thereof !"  That  therein  Birds  and  Poets 
do  most  agree,  the  Lay  of  "  The  Flower 
and  Leaf"  shall  bear  us  wimess.  The 
gentle  Poet,  idling  through  an  embowered 
Dream-land,  becomes 

" Ware  of  the  fairest  medler  tree 

That  ever  yet  in  all  my  life  I  see. 


Wherein  a  goldfinch  leaping  pretilie 
Fro  bough  to  bough." 

The  little  bird  begins  to  sing 

"  So  passing  sweetly,  that  by  manifold 
It  was  more  pleasaunt  than  I  could  devise." 

Thereby  ravished  into  paradise,  he  sat 
him  down  upon  "  the  sote  grasse"  to 
drink  in  tranquilly  the  fullness  of  the  new 
bliss;  and  reclined  thus,  his  heart  begins 
to  chaunt  of  itself — like  wind-stirred 
boughs — concerning  this  song  of  hs  little 
Brother  which  so  moved  it.  Above  all 
images  of  soft  delight,  that  rippling  ac- 
cord was 

"  More  pleasaunt  to  me  fay  many  fold 
Than  meat  or  drinke  or  any  other  thing. 
Thereto  the  herber  was  so  fresh  and  cold. 
The  wholesome  savours  eke  so  comforting, 
That  as  I  deemed  sith  the  beginning 
Of  the  world  was  never  seene  er  than 
So   pleasaunt  a  ground   of   none   earthly 
man  !" 

You  perceive  that  Chaucer  and  his  Gold- 
finch might  both  have  sprung  from  a  very 
"  Halcyon's  nest"  of  spiritual  "  Loafer- 
dom !"     Indeed, 

the  placid  mein 


Of  him  who  first  with  harmony  informed 

The  language  of  our  fathers " 

seems  to  have  marked  him  peculiarly  as 
Prince  and  Founder  of  this  world-wide 
Order  of  "  the  lovers  of  the  quiet."  He 
absolutely  and  unblushingly  confesses 
the  whole  implication  in  "  The  Romaunt 
of  the  Rose" — 

"  And  then  wist  I  and  saw  full  well 
That  Idlenesse  me  served  well. 
That  put  me  in  such  jolitie." 

But    then,    who    does    not    love    that 
"  jolitie"  when  he  understands  that 
"  There  was  many  a  bird  singing 
Throughout  the  yerde  all  thringing," 

"  is    fit  for  treasons,   stratagems,"    &c. 
Ay,  he   is   the  veriest    hind   that   ever 
turned  up  clod,  who  has  not  a  fountain 
of    sweet  apprehensions  stirred   within 
him  when  he  hears,  mellowed  through 
the  gray  rifts  of  Time,  the  rhythm  of 
"  These  birdes  that  I  you  devise 
They  song  her  song  as  faire  and  well 
As  angels  doon  espirituell." 
Ah,  exquisite  Idlers ! — would  that  in  this 
busy,  froward,  vexing  "  Play,"  the  only 
"acts"  for  those  like  you  might  be  to 

" Sit  apart  and  sing. 

And  smoothe  your  golden  hair  !" 

To  the  Bird,  this  gay,  blissful  Aiden  is 
the  reality  of  sunshiny  life — to  the  pale 
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Poet,  alas  !  the  "  semblant  shadow"  of  a 
taunt.  Yet,  withal,  his  brave  "  faith  of 
gentleness"  lives  too  far  on  high — too 
self-sustained  in  its  own  quiet  might  to 
lust  for  base  appliances.  The  making 
melody  to  feed  his  own  heart's  yearning 
brings  to  him 

"  A  greater  content  in  course  of  true  de- 
light, 
Than  to  be  thirsty  after  tottering  honor, 
Or  tie  his  treasure  up  in  silken  bags 
To  please  the  fool  and  death." 

But  however  charming  these  general 
"  similitudes"  of  the  Birds  and  Poets  may 
be  to  us,  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  remem- 
ber that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  being 
"  cloyed  of  sweetness"  known  in  the 
world  !  We  must  descend  to  particulars 
-  in  illustrating  our  theory  of  concordance. 
We  have  said  that  song-birds  were  the 
Anti-types  of  they  who  "  shall  be  ac- 
counted Poet  Kings."  By  this  we  mean 
that — for  each  of  the  Human  Poets  who 
has  illustrated  the  external  relations  of 
Humanity  distinctly  from  himself — or,  in 
other  words,  who  has  seen  and  sung  of 
things  as  they  are — and  been  purely  cre- 
ative— our  mother  furnishes  among  Birds 
a  distinct  Anti-type.  For  instance — as 
the  most  immediate  and  convenient  ex- 
ample— what  sentient  thing  so  strikingly 
illustrates  Shakspeare  as  the  Mocking 
Bird  ?  Though  circumstances  rendered 
the  interposition  of  a  "  Discoverer " 
necessary  to  bring  to  light  the  New 
World,  which  alone  could  furnish  the 
prototype  of  such  a  Genius,  yet  it  is  not 
the  less  true  that  it  has  been  found.  And 
here  we,  daringly  perhaps,  present  it. 
The  Mocking  Bird  is  the  Monarch  of 
Earth's  song — imperial  over  all  the  choir 
of  woods  and  plains  that  lie  beneath  the 
stars — as  Shakspeare  is  over  that  more 
spiritual  choir  which, 

"  In  the  rapid  plumes  of  song 

Clothed  itself  sublime  and  strong." 

Sliakspeare  is  more  human  than  human- 
ity itself — in  the  subtilty  of  his  mimetic 
art  another  "  nature  that  shapes  man 
better."  The  Mocking  Bird  in  its  native 
powers  of  song  surpasses  all  other  birds ; 
and  even  when  imitating  them, 

"  All  that  ever  was. 
Joyous,  and  clear,  and  fresh,  thy  music 
doth  surpass." 

On  some  fair  morning,  when  our  Mother 
wears  such  holiness  of  smiling  peace 
upon  her  face  that  the  dreamy  Poet  wan- 
dering forth  might  be  pardoned  forsup- 
posing  that  he  was 


"  Amidst  the  young  green  wood  of  Paradise, 
Such  store  of  birds  therein  ysbrouded  were, 
Chaunting  in  shade  their  sundrie  melodie,'' 

until  the  very  hills  reverberate,  and 
meadow  grasses  dance  in  cadence — then 
might  he  hear  the  Mocking  Bird  triumph- 
ing !  Loud  above  them  all  its  notes  would 
swell — 

"  With  wanton  heed  and  giddy  cunning 
The  melting  voice  through  mazes  running, 
Untwisting  all  the  chains  that  tie 
The  hidden  soul  of  harmony  1" 

Every  trill  and  quaver  of  a  rival  song  its 
victorious.  Elfin  skill  would  reproduce, 
until  each  separate  throat  was  choked 
with  envy.  Ah,  then  the  joy  and  glory 
of  its  conquest  comes !  Out  of  the  silence 
there  would  go  such  a  "  storm  of  music," 

"  Such  harmonious  madness 
From  its  throat  would  flow," 

as  might  "  shake  the  dull  oblivion  from 
his  dreams  1" 

By  the  way,  in  this  connection  we  will 
quote  authority,  lest  we  might  be  set 
down  by  some  dull  doubter  as  a  mere 
rhapsodist.  Mr.  Audubon  is  the  highest 
upon  such  subjects,  and  he  says : 

"  They  are  not  the  soft  sounds  of  the 
flute  or  of  the  hautboy  that  I  hear,  but  the 
sweeter  notes  of  Nature's  own  music.  The 
mellowness  of  the  song,  the  varied  modu- 
lations and  gradations,  the  extent  of  its 
compass,  the  great  brilliancy  of  execution, 
are  unrivaled.  There  is  probably  no  bird 
in  the  world  that  possesses  all  the  musical 
qualifications  of  this  king  of  song,  who  has 
derived  all  from  Nature's  self." 

Shakspeare  was  diverse  as  a  peopled 
world  ;  all  moods,  all  thoughts,  all  hu- 
mors of  all  men,  alike  were  his.  The 
verisimilitudes  and  Protean  versatility  of 
the  Mocking  Bird  are  quite  as  strange. 
Indeed,  its  power  of  adaptation  is  most 
remarkable.  The  same  authority  quoted 
above  represents  it  in  its  native  and  con- 
genial home — the  dew-dropping,  odor- 
breathing  South — as  the  most  gentle  and 
confiding  of  creatures.  We  can  bear 
eye-witness  of  this ;  for  here  it  is  known 
and  cherished  in  the  fraternal  spirit  of 
our  Philosophy,  and  is  as  fearless,  fa- 
miliar and  domestic  as  a  household  sprite. 
We  have  seen  it,  as  he  represents,  place 
its  nest  openly  upon  the  fence  by  the  side 
of  the  public  road,  and  have  often  thrown 
crumbs  to  it  as  it  hopped  about  the  door- 
sill.  But  like  all  vigorous  natures,  it  is 
restless  and  a  wanderer — though,  with  a 
sagacious  and  mysterious  sympathy  or 
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apprehension,  it  never  pushes  its  migra- 
tions beyond  the  vicinage  of  Humanity 
of  some  sort  or  other.  It  is  too  conscious 
and  fastidious  ever  to  waste  its  sweetness. 
We  remember  it  as  the  pioneer  in  South- 
ern Kentucky ;  for  it  always  waits  until 
the  conquering  axe  has  made  the  Eden  of 
meadows,  clover-fields  and  gardens  ready 
for  its  coming ;  and  in  this  character  it  is 
the  very  antipode  of  the  Bird  of  Louisiana. 
We  saw  the  first  one  that  made  its  ap- 
pearance in  the  neighborhood  of  our 
native  town.  We  were  quite  a  young- 
ling, with  that  old  Saxon-robber  impulse 
of  destructiveness  rioting  in  our  veins. 
We  had  our  first  gun  in  hand,  and  it  was 
with  the  fierce  exultation  of  our  savage 
blood  that  we  saw  the  first  victim  flutter- 
ing plumb  from  the  tree-top,  or  the  death- 
spring  of  a  stricken  Hare.  Racing  through 
the  meadows,  slaying  and  to  slay,  one 
morning  we  saw  afar  off  upon  a  tall  tree 
a  graceful  Bird,  with  white  upon  its  wings, 
fluttering  about  as  though  at  a  loss  whe- 
ther it  would  be  safe  to  alight  and  sit  still. 
We  at  once  knew  it  for  a  stranger ;  for 
every  gesture,  quip  and  whim  of  every 
particular  denizen  of  wood  and  plain 
around  us  was  familiar  to  us  as  our  own 
five  fingers  and  toes.  We  forthwith  in- 
hospitably swore  that  we  would  possess 
ourselves  of  the  wanderer  dead  or  alive. 
We  attempted  to  approach  it — in  a  mo- 
ment it  w^as  gone  to  another  tree — we 
followed  with  more  caution  and  as  little 
success — again  and  again  we  tried.  In 
a  word,  no  Jack-o-Lantern  ever  led 
simple  lout  of  a  boor  so  devious  and 
difficult  a  dance,  through  thickets,  quag- 
mires, over  rude  break-neck  grounds, 
as  we  were  drawn  to  traverse  in  that 
futile  chase.  We  reached  home  weary, 
dusty  and  forlorn,  cursing  the  sober 
circumstantial  wit  of  this  wild,  fleeting 
passenger.  We  saw  it  often  after- 
wards, but  never  gave  it  another  chase. 
Its  mate  soon  came,  and  the  Pioneers 
built  their  nice  tangled  house  in  some 
secret  place — and  as  brood  after  brood 
went  forth,  it  came  to  be,  that  all  the 
region  round  about  so 

"  Resounded 
Their  anthems  sweet    devised    of  love's 

prayse. 
That  all  the  woods  theyr  echoes  back  re- 
bounded. 
As  if  they  knew  the  meaning  of  their  lays." 

At  first  the  dull,  Genius  loci,  did  not  re- 
gard this  witching  revelation  of  enchant- 
ed land  that  was  giving  its  slow-paced 
hours  quick  wings,  until  we — with  that 


faculty  of  giving  prestige  to  things 
(ahem ! !)  which  is  peculiar  to  us — told 
them  what  a  miracle  it  was,  and  took  the 
fresh,  young  girls  out  with  us  to  hear 
its  star-felt  strathspeys  quiver  through  the 
Moon.  Then  Mocking  Birds  became 
"  the  rage."  No  lady's  boudoir  was  com- 
plete without  one  caged,  and  all  the  bad, 
vagrant  boys  in  the  country  were  drafted 
into  service  to  find  their  nests  and  young. 
And  it  was  wonderful  to  see  how — in  the 
precise  ratio  of  the  persecution  they  were 
subjected  to  under  this  new  mania — their 
wariness  and  foresight  were  increased. 
We  ourselves,  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing a  closer  insight  into  their  habits,  it 
must  be  confessed,  were  numbered  among 
their  persecutors.  Often  have  we,  with 
a  particular  individual  in  our  eye,  which 
had  shown  surpassing  powers,  (fof  they 
differ  in  this  respect  as  men  do  !)  spent 
a  whole  day  in  the  fields  watching  and 
following  its  every  movement,  in  the  hope 
of  discovering  its  nest.  But  though  there 
were  hundreds  of  others  passing — in  the 
suburbs  of  a  town — the  shrewd  creature 
would  seem  to  have  singled  us  as  a  pry- 
ing inquisitor  from  all  the  rest,  and,  do 
what  we  might,  would  baffle  us  hour 
after  hour,  and  day  after  day.  We  came, 
after  a  while,  to  regard  their  sagacity  as 
something  wizard-like — inscrutably  be- 
yond our  ken.  So  it  was,  really.  The  same 
surprising  prowess  which  made  it  supreme 
in  its  own  life  otherwise,  made  it  thus 
here  under  the  compulsion  of  circum- 
stances. So  when  impulse  and  poverty 
had  driven  Shakspeare  to  London,  his 
masterly  genius  mated  itself  with  circum- 
stances as  he  found  them,  (so  far  as  was 
necessary,) — with  the  base  huckstering 
elements  he  saw  to  be  all-powerful  around 
the  theatres — until,  interfusing  his  own 
"  candid  nature"  into  those  about  him, 
he  elevated  them  upon  his  triumphs  into 
dignity,  as  well  as  awed  respect.  But 
this  facility  ^f  adaptation  illustrates  only 
a  phase  of  its  Shakspearian  character. 
Shakspeare  was  the  genius  of  "  infinite  hu- 
mors"— Jack  Falstaff,  Bardolph,  Shallow, 
Nym,  et  riomnes — with  Puck,  Ariel,  Ti- 
tania  and  Oberon  thrown  in — stand  like 
chiseled  laughter  upon  the  monumental 
front  of  Time.  Our  feathered  Shakspeare 
can,  in  its  sphere,  contend  for  nothing  so 
sublimely  fixed — but  that  it  is  a  practical, 
habitual  humorist  of  the  rarest  water,  we 
can  testify. 

We  have  seen  it  alight  amidst  a  squad 
of  purple  Martins  pluming  themselves 
upon  the  bare  topmost  boughs  of  a  soli- 
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ary  old  oak,  in  the  early  sunshine.     The 
Martins  would   turn  their  heads — stare 
soberly  at  the  intruder — half-spread  their 
wings    quickly,    and     twitter    to    each 
other  in   astonishment.     The  unbidden 
guest  would  cock  his  eye,  stare,  throw 
out    his   wings   and  twitter  too— aping 
their  every    gesture    and    note   so    ex- 
actly that  it  was  impossible  to  tell  who 
was  who  !     The  Martins  evidently  much 
surprised,  would  throw  out  their  wings  a 
little  wider,  and  chirp  and  twitter  in  some- 
what louder  concert.  The  Mocker  would 
coolly  ape  each  sound  and  gesture.     The 
simple  Birds  would  seem  astonished,  and 
bounce   away   into   the   air  with   short 
circlings  and  vocil'erous  clamors — ques- 
tioning each  other  what  all  this  meant. 
The  mocking  Elf  would  spring  up  too 
and  clamor  loudly  and  more  clear  than 
they  in  their   own  tones — until  at   last, 
after  a  deal  of  fluttering  and  to-do,  the 
Martins  would  come  back   and  quietly 
settle  round  him — seeming  to  have  con- 
cluded that  he  must  be  "  one  of  them  !" 
There  he  would  sit  awhile  deliberately 
doing  all  they  did — saying  all  they  said 
— till  some  new  freak  would  beset  his 
volatile  humor — when,  to   the   sudden 
shriek   of  a  Hawk   in  their  midst,  the 
simple  but  valiant  Birds  would  dip  swiftly 
downward,  and  with  shrieks  of  rage  come 
swooping  back  to  punish  their  imaginary 
foe !     Nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  the 
stranger  demurely  chirruping  their  own 
soft  language  just  where  he  sat  before. 
The  poor  birds  would  appear  evidently 
to  feel  that  there  was  something  "  more 
than   met  the    eye" — than    they   could 
understand  in  all  this — and  would  scatter 
in  affright  and  leave  him  sole  occupant 
of  the  perch.     This  was  what  the  knave 
seemed  to  have  desired,  and  would  forth- 
with commence  pouring  his  whimsically 
glorious  gushing  melodies  until  that  old 
tree-top  seemed  to  be  populous  with  in- 
finite various  throats — now    piping  in 
measured,  slow  succession  their  peculiar 
strains — then  hurried  and  rushing,  tramp- 
ling with  musical  tread  upon  each  other's 
heels.     We  will  here  dismiss  this   par- 
ticular contrast.     We  are  fully  prepared 
to  expect,  that  in  this  instance  as  well  as 
in  those  which  are  to  follow  our  "  Simili- 
tudes"— our  whole  Philosophy  indeed — 
will    appear   to  many  surface-glancing 
minds, 

"  Like  the  man's  thought  dark  in  the  in- 
fant's brain — 
Like  aught  that  is  which  wraps  what  is  to 

be ."' 


We  are  smilingly  content  to  rest  all 
upon  this  interpretation,  so  that — in  the 
Poetical  sense — it  include  the  pregnant 
meaning  of 

"  The  infantine  familiar  clasp 
Of  things  divine." 

And  then  again,  who  but  Milton,  "  blind 
Thamyris"  among  the  "  Prophets  old" 
should  be  a  type  of  the  Nightingale  ? 
Who  does  not  remember  that  delicate  and 
touching  comparison  instituted  by  him- 
self in  allusion  to  his  blindness  ?  Who, 
other  than  he,  could  under  such  circum- 
stances of  blank,  rayless  desolation — 
poised  on  his  own  supreme  spirituality 
— have  loftily  fed 

". on  thoughts  that  voluntary  move 

Harmonious  numbers,  as  the  wakeful  bird 
Sings  darkling,  and  in  shadiest  covert  hid, 
Tunes  her  nocturnal  note." 

All  minds  must  be   impressed  by  the 

strange   excelling    appositeness  of   the 

♦'  simihtude"  in  this  case.  Ah,  Soul  of 
the  Beautiful !    thy 

"  Cloudy  wings  with  sua-fire  garlanded," 

"  Before  the  spirit-sighted  countenance 
Of  Milton  didst  thou  pass  from  that  sad 

scene 
Beyond  whose  night  he  saw  with  a  dejected 

mein." 

And  what  a  starry  "  night"  was  that  thou 
didst  disclose  to  him  !  How  great  a 
firmament,  moving  and  mingled,  popu- 
lous with  burning  spheres  !  And  what 
a  dawn  is  that  which  has  leaped  forth 
from  it — in  flames,  in  purple,  and  in 
music  over  Earth !  We  see  it  to  have 
been  both  with  Milton  and  his  own  loved 
Philomel,  that  their  midnight  song 


-basins  anew 


Its  strain  when  other  harmonies  stopt  short 
Leave  the  dinned  air  vibrating  silvery." 

To  both,  the  prerogative  has  been  given, 
as  a  dominion  over  that  ominous,  awful 
pause  'twixt  Life  and  Light, 

"  To  satiate  the  hungry  dark  with  melody." 

With  both  it  is  a  solemn  minstrelsy — 
solemn  and  liquid  from  its  shadowy 
source — pregnant  and  high  as  prophesy. 
The  Nightingale 

"  The  light-winged  Driad  of  the  trees," 

sitting  and  singing  'neath  the  moon,  will 
make  the  long-drawn  shades  to  stir,  and 
night's  deep  bosom  palpitate  with  bliss. 
In  its  rapt  song,  fluent  and  rounded 
like  the  roll   of  waters  going  free,  the 
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fountain  of  its  heart  comes  forth — now 
the  tide  is  full  and  slow,  up-swelling 
through  the  dusky  void — then  it  is  rip- 
pled out  in  low,  sweet  laughings,  and 
again  burst  in  the  shrilly  ring  of  jubilant 
loudest  symphonies.  VV'^hat  a  joy  it  is 
beneath  the  "  visiting  moon," 

"  The  singing  of  that  happy  nightingale 
In  this  sweet  forest,  from  the  golden  close 
Of  evening,  till  the  star  of  dawn  may  fail. 
Thus  interfused  upon  the  silentness." 

In  the  tender  melancholy,  the  full,  liquid 
flow  of  Milton's  majestic  measures  we 
can  perceive  something  more  than  an 
imaginary  resemblance  to  the  character- 
istics of  the  bird's  song; 

"  And  Philomel  her  song  with  tears  doth 
steep !" 

as  well  as  the  Blind  Singer.  The  nations 
crowding  eagerly  around  the  pedestal  of 
the  Poet's  fame,  to  do  obeisance  to  his 
memory,  bear  witness  that 

"  The  mellow  touch  of  music  most  doth 

wound 
The  soule  when  it  doth   rather  sigh  than 

sound ;" 

and,  softened  down  the  lengthened  night 
of  ages,  do  those 

"  Sighs  resound  through  harkless  ground." 

Though  this  saddened,  mournful  earn- 
estness tempers  and  leads  the  general 
flow  of  his  verse,  yet  "L'Allegro"  is 
contrasted  with  "  II  Penseroso  :"  he  can 
and  does  smile  as  well  as  weep  ;  and  the 
music  of  his  delicate  mirth 

"  Falls  on  us  like  a  silent  dew 

Or  like  those  maiden  showers 
Which,  by  the  peep  of  day,  doe  strew 
A  babtime  o'er  the  flowers  !" 

The  Nightingale  will  not  sing  when 
deprived  of  its  liberty,  and  dies  in  a 
cage.  Here  we  are  reminded  of  Milton's 
stern  indomitable  devotion  to  human  free- 
dom. Who  does  not  remember  that  glo- 
rious burst  of  this  holy  enthusiasm — 

" The  uncontrolled  worth 

Of  this  pure  cause  would  kindle  my  rapt 

spirit 
With  such  a  flame  of  sacred  vehemence, 
That  dumb  things  would  be  moved  to  sym- 
pathize, 
And  the  brute  Earth  would  lend  her  nerves, 
and  shake." 

Both  Bird  and  Poet  were  clothed  in  that 
"  russet  mantle,"  which  Time  and  all 


things  else  solemn  and  strong,  love  best  to 
wear.  In  the  Bird,  with  its  plain,  brown 
plumes,  hid  in  the  lowly  hawthorn,  sing- 
ing to  the  night,  who  does  not  see  a  re- 
semblance to  the  Republican  Poet,  in  his 
coarse,  simple  garb,  retired  beyond  the 
reach  of  persecution  to  his  humble  home ; 
while,  out  of  his  darkness,  over  all  the 
world, 

"Prophetic  echoes  flung  dim  melody." 

With  so  many  and  such  singular  points 
of  coincidence  between  them,  who  can 
doubt  but  that  the  Poet  felt  them,  and 
that  his  mild  spirit  yearned,  and  was 
moved  by  the  tender  drawing  of  afiinities 
towards  his  tuneful  Brother.  He,  rather 
than  poor  Keats,  might  have  passionate- 
ly pleaded : 

"  So,  let  me  be  thy  choir,  and  make  and 
moan 
Upon  the  midnight  hours. 
Thy  voice  thy  lute,  thy  pipe  thy  incense 
sweet 
From  swinged  censers  teeming  ; 
Thy  shrine  thy  grove,  thy  oracle  thy  heat. 
Of  pale-mouthed  prophet  dreaming." 

As  is  Milton,  so  is  the  Nightingale  pe- 
culiarly the  favorite  of  the  poets.  They 
are  regarded  alike  with  a  gentle  and  deep 
affection.  Kind  old  Spenser  has  ex- 
pressed this  for  us  all,  and  for  all  Time, 
concerning  the  Bird;  and  the  Poet  and 
the  Bird  are  one. 

"  Hence,  with  the  nightingale  will  I  take 

parte. 
That  blessed  byrd  that  spends  her  time  of 

sleepe 
In  songs  and  plaintive  pleas ." 

Other  coincidences — if  possible,  even  yet 
more  apparent — suggest  themselves. 

"  Nor  that  is  not  the  lark,  whose  notes  do 

beat 
The  vaulty  heaven  so    high    above    our 

head.'V 

But  the  thought  of  Shelley  at  once  oc- 
curs in  the  high  place  of  that  aerial  mel- 
odist. Who  has  not,  long  ago,  linked 
indissolubly  in  his  memory  the  image  of 
this  Poet  with  that  of  the  Skylark.  One 
could  not  avoid  this  association,  even  if 
the  "  Ode  to  a  Skylark  "  had  never  been 
written.  The  Poet  felt  it  to  be  his  skiey 
Brother,  and  greeted  it  out  of  his  heart 
of  hearts,  in  the  silver-footed  cadences  of 
that  most  rare  of  exquisite  strains.  It 
seems  to  us  that  the  poet  had  uncon- 
sciously thrown  out  his  own  soul  upon 
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those  music-hinged  plumes  up  the  blue 
dome  of  air, 

" To  float  and  run 

Like  an  unbodied  joy  whose  race  has  just 
begun." 

It  is  evident  that,  in  the  simplicity  of 
this  beautiful  egotism,  he  was  singing  to, 
and  of  himself,  without  being  aware.  In 
all  poetry,  there  is  not  a  more  nice  and 
perfect  similitude  of  the  life  and  mission 
of  the  individual  Poet,  than  that  he  has 
furnished  of  his  own  in  this  ode.  Who 
other  than  Shelley  is 

•'  Like  a  poet  hidden 
In  the  light  of  thought. 

Singing  hymns  unbidden, 
Till  the  world  is  wrought 
To  sympathize  with  hopes   and  fears   it 

heeded  not  I" 

But  it  was  an  atmosphere  akin  to  the 
sun-bright  radiance  of  a  prophet's  brow, 
in  which  he  was  "  hidden  ;"  and  the 
vision  of  bat-eyed,  oblivious  dreamers 
has  shrunk  before  it,  because  it  was  of  a 

"  Light  diviner  than  the  common  sun." 
Such,  "  muling  "  in  their  dull  infanticide 
of  thought,  have  been  venomous  as  they 
knew  how  to  be  in  denouncing  him  as 
"a  cold,  incomprehensible  Idealist!" 
Miss  Barrett,  in  her  magnificent  "  Vision 
of  the  Poets,"  has  been  most  shamefully 
disloyal  to  the  glorious  apprehensions  in 
herself,  when  amidst  such  "  goodlie  com- 
panie,"  she  dismissed  this  poet  down  the 
ages,  on  the  attenuated  echo  of  this  vul- 
gar lie : 

" And  Shelley,  in  his  white  ideal 

All  statue-blind ," 


is  a  falsehood  base  enough  to  be  Demo- 
cratic. The  "  white  wings  "  she  prayed 
might  sprout  upon  the  shoulders  of  George 
Sand,  were  singularly  unfaithful  to  her 
own  strong  aspirations  for  the  eternally 
True,  at  this  particular  juncture. 

A  cruel  and  unrighteous  falsehood  with 
regard  to  that  heroic  man  has  been  con- 
veyed by  her  in  this  characterization. 
Its  meaning,  as  a  Poetical  image,  most 
significantly  and  effectually  shuts  him 
out  from  the  whole  region  of  human 
sympathies.  This  is  the  very  error  in 
which  the  mobocracy  of  mind  has  per- 
sisted with  regard  to  him,  and  to  find  a 
genius  possessed  of  such  remarkable 
prowess  as  her's  has  given  abundant 
evidences  of,  stooping  to  demagogue  with 
a  scrubby  prejudice  for  the  sake  of  an 
effective  image,  is  painfully  displeasing 
to  us.  Well  might  his  saddened  shade 
be  imagined  as  exclaiming  "  et  tu  Brute!" 


(with  a  feminine  appellative)  to  a  thrust 
coming  from  such  a  hand.  Yet,  though 
she,  herself,  has  first  really  unsexed 
genius,  she  has  as  well  unfraternized  it 
in  thus  countenancing  the  mongrel  herd 
which  has  so  long  been  barking  at  his 
heels.  What,  Shelley  ! — meekest  of  the 
"  Elder  Brothers  of  humanity" — who 
would  gladly  have  anointed  the  feet  of 
the  poor  fallen  ones  and  wiped  them 
with  his  hair,  could  he  thereby  have 
raised  them  up  again 
"  To  live,  as  if  to  love  and  live  were  one" — 

who  informed  himself  of  medical  science, 
and  walked  the  hospitals  while  a  mere 
youth,  in  view  of  no  other  rewards  than 
those  which  the  consciousness  of  minis- 
tering to  the  woes  of  others  might 
bring — whose  whole  private  life — with 
all  its  passionate  derelictions  upon  mis- 
taken principles — is  now  acknowledged 
on  every  hand  to  have  been  spent  in  the 
"dedicated  air"  of  universal  love — 
whose  very  errors  have  a  sublimity  in 
them  approaching  to  the  awful,  from  the 
consistent  earnestness  of  this  love  for 
the  Brotherhood  of  Humanity  which 
made  them  blind.  He  to  be  stigmatized 
from  such  a  quarter  as  whitely  cold,  in 
the  frozen  isolation  of  his  ideality  "  all 
statue  blind,"  is  too  unpardonable.  None 
but  fools  and  fanatics  pretend  to  pin 
their  faith  upon  any  particular  poem  of 
Shelley's  as  the  embodiment  of  a  philos- 
ophy or  creed.  To  all  thinkers,  Queen 
Mab  is,  to  the  last  intent,  false — as  he, 
himself,  regretfully  acknowledged  in  later 
life.  But  then  it  is  recognized  as,  artisti- 
cally, the  most  intense  and  finest  expres- 
sion of  a  peculiar  period  or  phase  of 
development  common  to  that  dawn  of 
eager  energies  which  as  well  makes  a 

" Morning  like  the  spirit  of  a  youth, 

Who  means  be  of  note,  begin  betimes." 

There  is  a  sublimer  thing  than  Reason, 
which  is  Faith — the  highest  faculty  of 
the  human  soul — and  Shelley  has  differed 
from  other  loft)',  earnest  minds  in  the 
particular,  that  he  has  not  only  thought 
out  and  felt  out  with  singular  distinctive- 
ness, but  left  on  record  every  step,  fea- 
ture and  condition,  of  that  weary  travel 
from  Doubt  to  assured  Truth,  each  one 
has  to  make  for  himself  over  the  high- 
way of  development.  All  along  the  way 
of  his  pilgrimage,  he  has  left  land-marks 
which  may  lead  the  weak,  who  stop 
short,  to  error ;  but  to  the  strong-vis- 
ioned  and  the  hardy  must  prove  impor- 
tant guides  to  that  high-placed  "  house 
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of  life,"  uponthe  very  threshhold  of  which 
he  suddenly  fell  into  the  abyss  of  death. 
As  a  metaphysician  and  philosopher,  he 
is  not  to  be  classified  so  much  by  what 
he  was,  as  by  what  the  evident  tenden- 
cies of  his  later  modes  of  thought  showed 
he  would  have  been.  His  life  was  an 
tinfinished  act  upon  which  the  curtain 
has  fallen.  He  was  a  mighty  Prophet 
sitting  on  his  grave,  which  gaped  and 
took  him  in  before  the  full  burthen  of  his 
inspiration  had  been  sung.  Therefore 
should  he  be  dealt  with  in  charity,  which 
forgiveth  and  hopeth  much. 

Every  thorough  student  of  Shelley 
smiles  at  his  ravings  against  Religion,  be- 
cause he  perceives  that,  simply,  they  are 
monomaniac.  He  had  dwelt  upon  the 
fixed  idea  of  its  abuses,  which  he  so 
keenly  deplored  until  he  had  come  to 
place  them  for  the  thing  itself;  while  he 
had,  in  reality — calling  it  by  another 
name  to  himself — taken  more  of  its  essence 
into  his  heart  than  many  who  have  borne 
a  better  name.  That  all  his  morality — 
apart  fiom  those  vagaries  with  regard  to 
social  organization  and  perfectability 
which  he,  in  common  with  Coleridge 
and  other  bright  and  true  souls,  was  misled 
by  in  early  life — was  of  a  Christian  spirit, 
is  perfectly  transparent ;  though  he  was 
unconscious  of  this  himself.  He  was 
working  his  way  up  through  clouds  of 
error,  made  splendid  by  his  genius,  to 
the  clearer  atmosphere  of  Faith — glimpses 
of  which  he  had  already  been  visited  by 
through  the  rifts.  Had  he  lived,  we 
have  no  question,  he  would  have  mount- 
ed to  a  realization  of  Faith,  and  calmly 
settled  with  folded  wings  upon  the  "  Rock 
of  Ages."  We  see  indications,  towards 
the  last,  that  he  might  have  even  reached 
the  opposite  extreme  of  high  Conserva- 
tism in  Christianity.  Students  who  can- 
not get  beyond  the  "  notes  to  Queen 
Mab,"  in  their  appreciation  of  Shelley  as 
a  Man  and  a  Poet,  had  better  have  had 
nothing  to  do  with  him.  His  works  are 
dangerous  play-things  for  children  of  any 
age  ! 

But  we  have  not  room — in  the  repletion 
of  a  philosophic  mood — to  say  all  in  this 
connection  we  should  be  glad  to  say 
about  Shelley.  This  we  intend  to  make 
a  future  occasion  to  do.  We  have  seen 
that  never  were  Bird  and  Poet  so  mated. 

Let  but  the  impulse  of  some  holy, 
even  though  miscalculated,  purpose  be 
presented — of  some  deed  of  loyal  chivalry 
to  Her  he  knew  as  Truth,  come  to  him  in 
the  humble  walks  he  chose,  and 


"  The  low-roosted  lark 
From  its  thatched  pallet  roused  " 

never  sprang  up  on  sublimer  flights  than 
did  this  Poet, 

"  Swift  as  a  spirit  hastening  to  his  task 
Of  glory  and  of  good, " 

"  Sunward  now  his  flight  he  raises. 
Catches  fire,  as  seems,  and  blazes 
With  uninjured  plumes." 

With  all  this  flashing  wonder  of  his  far 
and  graceful  winging,  yet  is  that  shrill  de- 
light we  hear^showering  a  rain  of  melo- 
dy, while  soaring  he  still  sings — the  voice 
of  our  humanity,  mellow  and  rich  with  old 
familiar  tones.  Still  we  are  "  overcome, 
as  by  a  summer  cloud,"  with  admiration 
of  this  most  chaste  and  sacred  enthusiasm, 
which  seems  to  be  mounting,  on  its  own 
joy,  to  shake  the  earth-dews  from  its 
pinions  off  into  their  old  fountains  up  the 
sky  !  Ah,  what  a  charming  symbol  is 
it,  of  the  wild,  unconquerable  might  of 
Love !  Though  its  cradle  and  its  com- 
mon home  is  on  the  base  glebe,  yet  its 
exultations  ivill  not  be  weighed  down  and 
tamed — but  must  as  well  mount  to  gladden 
all  above — linking,  in  "subtle  silvery 
sweetness,"  the  dust-trodden  with  the 
starry  fields !  Shelley  most  beautifully 
characterizes  that  marvelous  and  indefi- 
nable sympathy  between  the  Earth  and 
the  Human  Poetry — which  we  have  been 
endeavoring  to  illustrate — in  one  of  the 
concluding  stanzas  to  the  Skylark  ! 

"  Better  than  all  measures. 

Of  delightful  sound ; 
Better  than  all  treasures. 
That  in  books  are  found. 
Thy    skill  to  poet  were,  thou  scorner   of 
the  ground." 

^ut,  ah,  wo  is  me  I  Weep  now,  Urania 
— thou  eldest  muse — for  him !  That  har- 
mony paused — 

" And  the  spirit  of  that  mighty 

singing 
To  its  abyss  was  suddenly  withdrawn  !" 

We  have  not  space  for  a  farther  exten- 
sion of  these  Similes.  We  will  only 
glance  at  a  few  others.  There  is  no 
English  Bird  which  furnishes  a  good 
type  of  Keats — this  Country  affords, 
though,  a  perfect  one  in  the  Thrush, 
or,  as  it  is  most  beautifully,  though 
technically  termed,  "  Orpheus  Rufus," 
the  Brown  Orpheus !  It  is  inferior 
to  the  King  of  Song  in  the  infinite  va- 
riety, the  triumphant  energy  and  force 
of  its  minstrelsy.  But  we  are  constantly 
reminded  of  the  poetry  of  Keats,  in  the 
deep  liquid  rush  of  its  strains  and  the 
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keen  intense  melody  of  each  particular 
note.  Like  him,  it  is  a  plain,  humble 
Bird,  hiding  in  the  low  thickets,  and  only- 
coming  forth  to  sing.  Then  it  mounts 
upon  the  topmost  pinnacle  of  the  highest 
tree,  that  all  the  world  may  know  of  it — 
for  now  it  has  forgotten  its  timid  humili- 
ty— all  its  heart  is  big  with  the  melodious 
prophecy  of  sound,  its  mood  of  worship 
is  upon  it,  and  what  cares  it,  or  knows, 
that  a  proud,  cruel  world  lies  at  its 
feet,  and  that  it  is  only  mounting  to 
where  every  shaft  may  reach  it.  Death 
and  fear  are  no  more  to  it  now — it  must 
sing — and  forth  goes  the  rapt  hymn.  It 
has  become  now 

"  As  one  enamored  is  up-borne  in  dream 
O'er  lily-paven  lake,  'mid  silver  mist, 
To  wondrous  music " 

Wondrous,  but  coming  unconscious 
out  of  its  own  heart.  Then,  to  we  fa- 
vored Human  listeners, 

"  0  blessed  bird,  the  earth  we  pace 

Again  appears  to  be 
An  unsubstantial,  faery  place, 

That  is  fit  home  for  thee." 

It  is  one  of  those  strange  coincidences 
we  have  before  noticed — that  Keats, 
Mathout  ever  having  heard  his  Prototype, 
should  have  yet  produced  the  most  exact 
and  singularly  minute  characterization  of 
its  peculiar  song — 

" My  sense  was  filled 

With  that  new  blissful  golden  melody. 
A  living  death  was  in  each  gush  of  sounds, 
Each  family  of  rapturous  hurried  notes 
That  fell,  one  after  one,  yet  all  at  once. 
Like   pearl-beads   dropping    sudden  from 

their  string. 
And  then  another,  then  another  strain,"  &c. 

The  very  collocation  of  the  words  them- 
selves, produces  upon  the  ear  the  effect 
of  a  remote  resemblance.  Alas,  poor 
Keats !  The  savage  Archers  reached  him 
on  his  airy  perch,  and  cut  short,  forever, 
those  miraculous  strains.  But  though 
now  he  be  "  in  his  far  Rome  grave," 
among  "  the  sleepers  in  the  oblivious  val- 
ley," yet  must  the  echoes  he  has  waked 
live  in  still  reverberations  musical, 
through  all  the  enchanted  caves  of  Hu- 
man thought.  They  are  deathless,  for 
in  him 

"  Language    was    a    perpetual    Orphic 

song 
;  Which  ruled  with  Daedal  harmonie  a 

throng 
Of  thoughts  and  forms." 

But  concerning  Wordsworth — 


"  Once  have  I  marked  thee  happyest  guest. 
In  all  this  covert  of  the  blest. 
Hail  to  THEE  far  above  the  rest 
In  joy  of  voice  and  pinion  I 
A  life,  a  presence,  like  the  air. 
Scattering  thy  gladness  without  care, 
Too  blest  with  any  one  to  pair  ; 
Thyself  thine  own  enjoyment !" 

The  poet  thus  furnishes  us  to  hand  an 
exquisite  characterization  of  himself  in 
the  choir  of  this  "  covert  of  the  Blest," 
through  whose  shades  we  thus  tardily 
"  linger  listening."  But  which  shall  be 
prototype  to  him  ? 

"  Art  thou  the  Bird  whom  man  loves  best. 
The  pious  Bird  with  the  scarlet  breast. 
Our  little  English  Robin  ?" 

On  the  highways,  in  the  by-ways, 
from  the  green  lanes,  the  hedge-rows  and 
the  gardens,  by  the  lintel  near  the  hearth- 
stone, summer  in  and  winter  out,  under 
sunshine,  under  clouds,  happy,  calm  and 
musical,  ever — 

"A  life,  a  Presence  like  the  air;" 

over  merry  England  and  the  world  will 
Robin  and  the  Poet  go  together, 

"  Scattering  gladness  without  care." 

But  the  "  Little  English  Robin"  does 
not  furnish  a  sufficient  Anti-type  to  the 
higher  powers  of  song  which  distin- 
guished Wordsworth,  as  well  as  these 
gentler  graces.  Our  American  Robin, 
M^hich  belongs  to  the  Shakspearian  family 
of  "  The  Turdinre,"  which  includes  the 
Mocking  Bird  and  the  Brown  Thrush,  is, 
in  a  better  sense,  his  Anti-type.  This 
Bird  is  as  well  a  social  familiar,  and 
builds  its  woven  house  upon  the  limb  that 
leans  nearest  the  homestead  walls. 
Many  a  time  have  we  seen  it,  about  dusk, 
catch  the  lire-flies  within  ten  feet  of  the 
door-sill — as  if  it  swallowed  their  weird 
light  to  feed  and  go  flashing  through  the 
tender  magic  of  its  vesper  hymn  !  And 
ah  !  who — that  has  heard  that  vesper 
hymn,  beneath  the  last  golden  pauses  of 
the  twilight,  swell  out  as  if  it  took  the 
plaintive  echo  of  a  saddened  Human 
heart  for  key-note,  and  set  it  in  grada- 
tions up  through  the  soft  notes  of  Hope 
to  the  shrilly  clamors  of  a  Joy  set  free, 
chastened  by  the  memory  of  prison  bars — 
will  fail  to  understand  how  the  American 
Robin  is  the  true  Anti-type  of  Words- 
worth !  But  with  thee,  venerable  and 
most  venerated  melodist!  "  Sunset  is  on 
the  dial,"  and  soon  we  may  expect  thee 
to  be  numbered  with  "  The  Prophets 
Old."  Though  thy  head  is  silvered,  Time 
clothes  himself  in  gray  when  his  top- 
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most  deeds  of  wisest  strength  are  to  Ue 
done,  and,  in  the  language  of  another 
daring  Singer,  to  Avhom,  like  this  Robin, 
our  new  world  has  given  birth,  we  would 
address  thee  on  this  dreadful  pause  be- 
twixt Sublimity  and  Death  : 

*'  Then  let  the  sunset  fall  and  flush  Life's 

Dial ! 
No  matter  how  the  years  may  smite  my 

frame. 
And  cast  a  piteous  blank  upon  my  eyes 
That  seek  in  vain  the  old,  accustomed  stars, 
Which  skies  hold  over  blue  Winandermere, 
Be  sure  that  I  a  crowned  Bard  will  sing. 
Until  within  the  murmuring  barque  of  verse 
My  Spirit  bears  majestically  away. 
Charming  to  golden  hues  the  gulf  of  death — 
Well  knowing  that  upon  my  honored  grave, 
Beside  the  widowed  lakes  that  wail  forme, 
Haply  the  dust  of  four  great  worlds  will  fall 
And  mingle — thither  brought  by  Pilgrim's 

feet." 

Byron  stands  in  singular  contrast  with 
Wordsworth.  Of  Wordsworth's  calm, 
slumberous,  Oceanic  mind,  Earth  is  popu- 
lous with  Similitudes  ;  but  of  Byron  our 
Mother  furnishes  no  Anti-type.  We 
know  of  no  sentient  natural  thing  upon 
her  broad  placid  bosom  which  symbol- 
izes him — and  unless  we  adopt  the  old 
Greek  Fancy,  and  embody  the  distortions 
of  Human  action  and  passion  in  scenes 
like  those  in  which 

" the  half  horsy  people,  Centaurs  hight. 

Fought  with  the  bloudie  Lapithiesatbord," 

we  are  utterly  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how 
he  is  to  be  illustrated.  We  might  create 
some  monstrous  cross  of  the  dull,  filthy, 
ravin-hearted  Vulture  upon  the  beamy, 
bounding  Lark,  and  thereby  make  a  tame 
"  similitude"  of  him  to  the  apprehension 
of  the  shadow-substanced  Citizens  of 
"  Faery"  !  But  to  the  Common  World 
Wordsworth  has  quietly  and  fitly  desig- 
nated his  hybrid  entity,  when  he  says : 

" thou  surely  art 

A  creature  of  a  fiery  heart ; 

Those  notes  of  thine,  they  pierce  and  pierce 

Tumultuous  harmony  and  fierce." 

We  cannot  dwell  longer  in  the  atmo- 
sphere of  Him  who  tortured  music  through 
his  whole  dissonant  volcanic  life  into 
singing — that 

"  Our  life  is  a  false  nature — 'tis  not  in 
The  harmony  of  things — this  hard  decree. 
This  itneradicable  taint  of  sin — 
This  boundless  Upas,"  &c. 

We  do  not  recognize  him  among  "  God's 
.Prophets"  who  eternally  cants  of 

"  The  immedicable  soul  with  heart-aches 
ever  new." 

There  is  an  equal  difficulty  in  finding 


any  distinct  Anti-type  of  Coleridge — 
though  not  for  the  same  cause.  His 
magnificent  Genius  hangs  upon  the 
Times  like  some  clouded  mystic  Fantasy. 
"  Up  from  the  lake  a  shape  of  golden  dew. 
Between  two  rocks  athwart  the  rising  moon. 
Dances  i'the  wind  where  eagle  never  flew." 

Though  there  is  a  Bird — as  yet  un- 
known and  unclassified  of  Naturalists — 
we  heard  of,  and  saw  a  single  specimen 
of,  in  Mexico,  which  fully  expresses  him. 
It  is  of  very  splendid  plumage  and  most 
miraculous  powers  of  song,  and  the  su- 
perstitious natives  hold  it  in  great  vene- 
ration. It  haunts  the  deep  groves  about 
the  old  Catholic  Missions,  and  they  say 
is  often  heard  to  imitate  from  its  hidden 
coverts  the  strains  and  voices  of  the  Nuns 
singing  their  Aves  to  the  Virgin.  We 
heard  it  singing  one  night,  and  shall 
never  forget  the  wild  unearthly  mellow- 
ness of  that  song — 

" and  all  the  place 

Was  filled  with  magic  sounds,  woven  into 

one 
Oblivious  melody,  confusing  sense." 
So  this  stranger  from  a  "  far  counfrie," 

" a  Bird  more  bright 

Than  those  of  fabulous  stock," 

can  alone  stand  as  Anti-type  of  the 
weird  melodist  of  Christabel  and  the 
Ancient  Mariner. 

The  same  difficulty  presents  itself  with 
regard  to  the  gorgeous  metaphysical 
Genius  of  Old  Spenser.  We  shall  have 
to  find  his  Anti-type  in  that  peopled 
realm  of  majestic  shadows  where  he 
lived.     We  see 

"  A  Bird  all  white,  well  feathered  on  each 
wing. 
Hereout  up  to  the  throne  of  God  did  flie, 
And  all  the  way  most  pleasaunt  notes  did 
sing. 
Whilst  in  the  smoak  she  unto  heaven 
did  stie." 

And  are  we  not  satisfied — filled  to  the  full- 
ness of  repletion — with  the  beauty  of  the 
"  Similitude  ."'  But  we  have  already  suffi- 
ciently extended  our  recreations  in  this 
sunny  latitude  of  charming  thought. 
There  are  very  many  Similitudes  of  equal 
appropriateness  and  loveliness  which 
present  themselves.  These  are  the  chief- 
est.  As  for  the  smaller  flock,  we  will  only 
say  in  the  quaint  simile  of  Spenser: 

"  The  Nightingale  is  Sovereigne  of  song: 
Before  him  sits  the  titmouse,  silent  bee." 

Here  we  will  dismiss  this,  to  us,  in- 
expressibly delightful  theme. 

"  So  let  it  slip,  like  a  bright-footed  dream, 
Out  of  the  chambers  of  our  daily  life  I" 
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TO    A   FLY    IN    WINTER. 

ON    BEING    AWAKENED    BY    A  SOLITARY    FLY    IN    MIDWINTER  *,    HAVING    FALLEN 
ASLEEP    WITH    A    BOOK.    IN    MY    HAND. 

Numb  palsy  seize  thee,  biting  Fly  ! 
Thy  doom  is  on  thee  ;  thou  slialt  die — 
To  take  away  the  sweetest  dream  ! 
And  yet  so  meanly  harmless  seem  : — 

So  thou  must  die, 

Thou  idle  Fly ! 

Busily  huzzing  to  and  fro, 
Why  did  no  spider  long  ago, 
Cold,  lean-eyed  broker,  to  his  den 
Allure  thee  iirst,  devour  thee  then  ? — 

For  thou  shalt  die, 

Thou  simple  Fly ! 

And  yet  thou  surely  didst  but  well. 

To  rouse  me  from  this  torpid  spell; 

The  scholar's  task  I  had  forgot  ; 

Thanks  for  thy  hint — I'll  harm  thee  not : — 

Thou  shalt  not  die. 

Poor  lonely  Fly  I 

But  wherefore  art  thou  here  alone  ? 
Thy  gray-winged  comrades  all  are  gone. 
Thou  hear'st  the  howling  winter's  blast. 
Great  Nature's  dirge  ! — and  thou,  the  last. 

Must  shortly  die, 

Poor  lingering  Fly ! 

So  pleasant  was  that  life  of  thine  .' 
The  steaming  noon — the  day's  decline — 
Sipping  the  dews  the  walls  that  slain. 
Or  tilling  on  the  window-pane  ? 

But  thou  must  die. 

Poor  busy  Fly  I 

This  room's  close  breath,  which  heats  my  brow, 
Gives  life  to  thee ;  but  even  now, 
Thy  movement  creepeth — Ah  !  though  late. 
Thou  feel'st  thy  death — thou  know'st  thy  fate — 

That  thou  must  die. 

Poor  weary  Fly ! 

'Tie  well,  then,  thou  shouldst  mind  me  thus. 
That  time  is  short  with  both  of  us  : 
After  Life's  brief-bright  summer  day. 
By  wintery  winds  we're  swept  away — 

And  so  we  die, 

Poor  mortal  Fly ! 
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OF  WHAT   IT   COSTS,   AND   HOW   IT   COSTS. 


Gil  Blas  tells  us,  that  when  he  left 
Oviedo  on  his  way  to  Salamanque,  with 
the  paternal  blessing,  and  master  of  his 
own  motions,  he  was  the  owner  of  a 
mule  which  his  uncle  had  given  him — 
assuring  him  it  was  well  worth  ten  or 
twelve  pistoles — of  sundry  silver  pieces 
which  he  had  stolen  from  the  same  hon- 
ored uncle,  and  of  forty  good  ducats. 
But  at  the  end  of  only  the  first  day's 
travel,  the  young  disputant  found  all  his 
silver  gone  in  a  forced  charity,  his  mule 
sold,  upon  the  recommendation  of  his 
innkeeper,  for  a  tenth  of  its  value,  and 
his  ducats  sadly  encroached  upon  by  a 
supper  of  omelettes  and  trout,  given  to 
an  individual  who  had  opened  the  way 
to  the  favor  by  flattering  the  vanity  of 
the  young  traveler,  and  assuring  him 
that  he  was  la  huitihne  merveille  dxi, 
monde.  Poor  Gil  Bias  !  But  there  have 
been  many  since  the  time  of  the  hero  of 
Santillane,  who  have  found  themselves 
on  the  highway  of  travel,  master  of  their 
own  motions  and  an  uncle's  ducats,  who 
have  not  known  when  to  stop  giving, 
nor  on  whose  recommendation  to  bar- 
gain for  their  mules,  nor  when  to  cease 
fancying  themselves  a  wonder  of  the 
world.  Such  will  find  their  silver  slip- 
ping away,  and  their  ducats  changing  to 
silver.  And  sooner  or  later — the  sooner 
the  better — they  will  yield  to  the  morti- 
fying reflections  of  Gil  Bias  on  the  first 
night,  at  the  hotellerie  of  PeSaflor: — 
■  loin  de  m'  exhorter  a  ne  tromper  personne. 
Us  devaient  me  recommander  de  ne  me  pas 
laiaser  duper.  Whoever  travels  now, 
travel  where  he  will,  will  be  very  apt  to 
find  that  the  people  among  whom  he 
travels  have  seen  travelers  before.  It  is 
worth  while  to  remember  this ;  not  merely 
as  a  statistical  fact  which  the  progress  of 
civilization  and  discovery  makes  true, 
but  as  one  which  may  serve  as  the 
source  of  valuable  reflections — reflections 
which  very  possibly  may  do  away  the 
necessity  of  any  such  first-day's  experi- 
ence as  that  recorded  of  the  young  phi- 
losopher of  Oviedo.  It  possibly  never 
occurred  to  him,  that  the  high-road  from 
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Oviedo  to  Salamanque  was  made  for  any- 
body but  himself — or  that  the  old  soldier 
who  frightened  him  into  charity  was  ly- 
ing in  wait  for  just  such  as  he — or  that 
the  worthy  innkeeper  and  honest  jockey 
were  established  where  they  were  on 
purpose  to  make  bargains  that  should 
bring  money  out  of  travelers'  pockets 
into  their  own — or  that  the  decoy-duck, 
who  had  eaten  of  his  omelettes  and  his 
trout,  was  acting  only  professionally, 
with  just  the  sort  of  client  in  Gil  Bias 
that  his  heart  wished  for.  It  is  not  alto- 
gether surprising,  that  even  at  that  dis- 
tant date,  upon  a  high-road  to  Sala- 
manque, there  should  be  estabhshed  at 
intervals  personage  who  knew  some- 
thing of  travelers'  habits — of  their  need 
of  good  rest  and  carriage — and  who  had 
some  crude  notions  of  the  capacity  of 
travelers'  pockets.  But  now  the  wonder 
is,  if  wonder  it  be,  that  they  are  to  be 
found  everywhere,  that  business,  whim 
or  adventure  may  take  a  man.  When 
Saussure  ascended  Mont  Blanc — nor  was 
it  so  long  ago  as  to  be  distant — he  car- 
ried his  own  tent,  and  bargained  for  his 
ovrn  mule,  and  accomplished  the  task 
without  meeting  with  honest  jockeys  or 
corcuelos.  The  top  of  Mont  Blanc  was 
more  out  of  the  way  of  travel  than  Sala- 
manque for  a  long  time ;  now  propose 
to  ascend  it,  and  there  are,  at  the  least, 
a  dozen  guides  to  be  kept,  slept  and  dou- 
ceured  ;  so  that  he  who  treads  on  its 
everlasting  snows  has  need,  not  only  of 
zeal  for  science  or  spirit  of  adventure, 
but  of  at  least  forty  of  his  own  or  his 
uncle's  ducats. 

In  fact,  that  whole  system,  whose  ini- 
tial elements  struck  the  Salamancan  trav- 
eler so  strangely,  and  which  occasioned 
him  so  poignant  regrets,  has  now  be- 
come, in  nearly  every  country,  legahzed 
and  codified.  And  though  some  previous 
knowledge  of  the  science — for  it  is  worth 
that  name — may  not  enable  the  voyageur 
wholly  to  escape  its  exactions,  it  may 
yet  give  him  the  power  to  avail  himself 
of  its  least  objectionable  provisions.  To 
this  end,  and  at  the  risk  of  making  a  very 
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matter-of-fact,  and  consequently  dull  pa- 
per for  many  readers,  we  propose  to  say 
something  about  the  necessary  and  the 
unnecessary  expenses  of  traveling,  com- 
mencing with  the  father-land. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

On  a  misty,  drizzling,  or,  as  the  Eng- 
lish expressively  and  with  constant  good 
occasion,  say,  dirty  morning,  the  trav- 
eler finds  himself  in  one  of  those  little 
rivers,  which  stream  down  out  of  the 
heart  of  the  British  Isle  with  pleasing 
sinuosities  to  the  sea.  Perhaps  there  is 
a  bright  blue  sky  overhead  ;  for  such  in- 
stances are  on  record,  though,  from  our 
own  experience,  having  approached  the 
coast  only  on  four  or  live  different  occa- 
sions, we  cannot  vouch  for  the  occur- 
rence of  the  phenomenon.  But  let  the 
weather  be  what  it  will,  and  the  chances 
are,  as  they  say  at  Plymouth — making  a 
joke  of  their  misfortune — thirteen  out  of 
twelve  for  rain,  the  traveler  finds  himself 
in  sight  of  English  landscape,  with  ten 
or  twelve  sovereigi^  jingling  in  his 
purse,  a  little  British  silver,  and  a  little 
American  coin,  with  an  order  on  the 
Barings  or  the  Brothers  Brown,  for  two 
or  three  hundred  pounds  sterling. 

Perhaps  it  is  in  sight  of  the  gray  old 
houses  and  huge  docks  of  Liverpool,  that 
the  new-comer  first  feels  himself  breath- 
ing English  air:  in  that  case,  he  will 
clamber  from  shipboard  down  upon  one 
of  those  black,  dismal-looking  little 
steamers  that  are  scudding  in  every  di- 
rection through  the  dirty  waters  of  the 
Mersey.  His  baggage,  or  what  he  must 
now  begin  to  call  luggage  if  he  would 
be  understood,  goes,  whether  he  wishes 
or  no,  to  ihe  Queen's  warehouse.  An 
old  traveler,  or  whoever  the  stranger 
consults,  will  tell  him  that  an  hour  or 
two  must  elapse  before  his  effects  will 
be  examined.  He  therefore  determines 
to  find  his  hotel  instanter.  Various  had 
been  the  recommendations  to  particular 
houses,  before  he  had  left  the  other  side 
of  the  water,  and  they  had  formed  the 
subject  of  the  last  two  days'  discussions 
on  shipboard.  Two  or  three  decide  upon 
the  Adelphi,  and  a  very  innocent  boy  on 
the  pier  offers  to  conduct  the  "  gemmen" 
to  a  cab.  In  a  strange  place  the  offer  is 
not  to  be  slighted.  If  it  rains,  of  course 
a  cab  must  be  taken,  and  of  course  it 
rains.  Up  the  long  stone  steps  the  ini- 
tiates follow  their  conductor — they  could 
not  possibly  have  ascended  in  any  other 
way — and  at  the  top  of  the  steps — they 


could  not  possibly  have  missed  it — is  a 
dirty-looking,  yellow    half  coach,   half 
cab,  with  one  crazy  horse,  and  a  man  in 
an  oil-skin  cloak  and  hat  upon  the  box. 
The  boy  opens  the  door,  throws  down 
the  steps,  tells  the  carman  the  gentlemen 
"  wishes"  to  go  to  the  Adelphi,  and — 
lifts  his  hat.      Your  English  street-boy  ' 
doesn't  manage  his  hat  with  much  grace, 
but  with  a  great  deal  of  meaning.     There 
is  no   mistaking  it ;    and  our  travelers 
congratulate  themselves  on  so  good  an 
opportunity  to  get  rid  of  some  of  their 
comparatively  worthless  American  coin, 
and  give   the   boy,  with  a  chuckle,  a 
dime.      Another  lift  of  the  hat,  and   a 
chuckle  that  they  do  not  hear,  and  the 
urchin  runs  away,  glad  to  sell  his  money 
for  threepence,  and  calls  it  a  good  day's 
work.     The  carman  thrashes  on  as  if  he 
were   afraid   of   ugly   questions.     Over 
pavements,  firm  as  the  everlasting  hills, 
and  under  warehouses  that  pile  up  their 
stories  of  stone  to  a  prodigious  height — 
seeing  no  color  but  what  is  gray  and 
sombre,  and  no  material  but  what  is  last- 
ing— through  narrow  streets  and  through 
broad  streets — by  all  sorts  of  shops — a 
butcher's    stall   here,   a  silk   importer's 
there — amid  all  sorts  of  noises,  from  the 
cry  of  the  wretched-looking  women  with 
hot  baked  chesnuts,  to  the  horn  of  the 
conductor  of  the  Everton  "  Bus,"  and  the 
music  of  the  bells  of  St.  Peters,  the  trav- 
elers are  at  length  set  down  before  the 
door  of  the   largest  hotel   in   England. 
There  is  no  bustle  ;  there  are  no  loiterers 
hanging  about  the  doorway.     The  cab- 
man is  secured  to  take  the  parties  to  the 
Queen's  warehouse  in  an  hour's  time,  to 
see  after  the  luggage;  of  which,  en  pas- 
sant, every  new  traveler  carries  a  hall 
too   much.      With  a  threepence  to  the 
boy,  who  was  on  the  watch  to  open  the 
cab,  we  presently  find  ourselves  in  the 
hall,  where  we  are  met  by  a  prim  per- 
sonage in   black,  with   nicely  polished 
gaiters,  white  cravat  and  collar,  whom, 
in  our  simplicity,  we  take  to  be  no  less 
than  a  chaplain  or  the  host ;  but  who, 
on  further  acquaintance,  turns  out  to  be 
only  one  of  a  numerous  bevy  of  waiters, 
similarly  attired,   no   one   of    whom   is 
afraid   of  a  sixpence,  and   any   one  of 
whom  is  glad  to  get  a  shilling.     At  the 
sound  of  a  bell  which  this  worthy  rings, 
a  little  maid   comes  tripping   down  the 
stairs,  and  making  a  curtsy,  conducts  you 
to  chambers  which  are  types  of  comfort 
all  over  the  world.     Condemned  now  to 
the  miserably  contracted  dimensions  of 
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the  French  couche,  we  bear  vividly  in 
mind  the  generous  width  and  length  of 
the  good  old  high-post  English  bedstead, 
with  its  dark  chintz  curtains,  lined  with 
glazed  cambric,  closing  all  round  you  at 
night — its  mattrass  piled  upon  mattrass 
— its  clean,  heavy,  stout  cool  linen,  and 
heavy  Dutch  blankets  over  them,  and 
wash-stand  without  a  speck  to  mar  its 
cleanliness,  and  polished  grate,  with  pol- 
ished shovel  and  poker,  and  bell-pull 
that  is  sure  to  ring.  This  is,  it  is  true,  a 
favorable  picture,  and  better  than  most 
new-comers  will  find  at  the  Adelphi, 
who  will  very  likely  climb  three  to  iour 
pairs  of  stairs,  and  find  only  a  tent  can- 
opy swung  over  a  bit  of  bedstead — but 
always  cleanliness. 

And  what  is  the  English  town  inn  be- 
low .'     There  is  no  reading-room  to  stroll 
in  upon,  and  spend  a  spare  half-hour, 
no   smoking-room,  in  which  to   take  a 
lounge  and   a  quiet   whifT,   no    sitting- 
room,  in  which  to  retire  with  a  friend  for 
a  private  chat.     And  if  you  ask  for  one 
or  the  other,  you  will  very  likely  be 
shown   into    the    coffee-room,   with   its 
ranges  of  tables,  at  one  of  which  may  be 
a  man  with  a  very  red  nose  and  a  very 
sharp    collar,   sipping    his    brandy  and 
water ;  at  another,  a  man  in  a  still  more 
pointed   collar   at   a   breakfast   of    cold 
chicken,  eggs,  shrimps  and  tea.     A  third 
is  at  lunch,  upon  cold  beef,  bitter  ale  and 
biscuit,    and    a    fourth    discussing    the 
Times  over  a  toddy.     If  our  travelers 
enter,  the  man  at  the  breakfast  possibly 
raises  his  head,  the  man  with  the  brandy 
and  water  blows  his  nose,  and  the  man 
with  the  Times  takes  the  supplement  off 
the  table  by  him  and  lays  it  in  his  lap. 
This  is  the  nearest  approach  toward  con- 
versation that  can  reasonably  be  looked 
for  in  an  English  coffee-room.     You  may 
converse  with  a  friend — at  which,  how- 
ever, the  man  with  the  paper  looks  as  if 
he  thought  you  very  uncivil,  though  he 
knows  you  are  not ;  you   may  discuss 
the  most  exciting  topics  of  the  day,  and 
throw  into  your  remarks  all  the  rancor 
you  please,  the  man  at  the  breakfast  is 
as  imperturbable  as  the  cold  chicken  at 
which  he  is  picking,  and  the  gentleman 
at  lunch  turns  off  a  tumbler  of  ale  to 
your  e.xtravagances  with  a  smack  of  the 
lips,  and  a  tvvinkle  of  the  eye,  that  seems 
to  say,  "  I  wish  I  had  a  cask  of  it,''    And 
if    you   fancy   that   some   extraordinary 
hurst  of  indignation  has  given  offence  to 
the  stout  gentleman  with  the  red  nose, 
who  has  rung  so  violently  the  bell,  listen 


to  what  he  says  to  the  waiter  now  that 
the  door  opens  :  "  John,  another  glass  of 
brandy  and  water,  please." 

If  the  stranger,  with  an  aversion,  not 
unnatural,  to  sauntering  in  an  eating- 
room,  orders  a  parlor,  he  will  find  it  in 
any  large  hotel  as  nice  as  could  be  wished 
for.  There  will  be  a  sofa,  not  perhaps 
in  the  latest  French  style,  but  admirably 
adapted  for  comfort,  and  arm-chairs  wide 
enough  and  easy  enough  for  an  East 
India  Director,  and  there  will  be  a  grate 
that  will  burn  without  smoking,  and  a 
soft  warm  rug,  and  a  footstool  in  the 
corner,  and  heavy  damask  curtains,  and 
a  bell  that  will  secure  attendance  upon  a 
touch,  and — quiet — for  it  is  your  own 
parlor,  and  there  will  be  no  intruders. 

But  it  is  time  to  look  after  our  luggage. 
After  whirling  a  mile  or  two,  the  cabman 
draws  up  under  the  heavy  arches  of  the 
Queen's  warehouse. 

If  a  large   number  of    portmanteaus 
have  come  up  from  the  ship,  there  is  a 
crowd  of  hangers-on  in  the   neighbor- 
hood ;  but  very  careful  not  to  jog  against 
the  arms  of  the  policemen,  whom  one 
learns  to   distinguish   very   quickly  by 
their  straight  blue  coats,  white  buttons, 
and  shining  leathern  belts.     The  exami- 
nation is  conducted  very  quietly  by  a 
sub-official,  who   concludes   as   quietly, 
with  saying  in  an  under  lone — "  Thank 
ye."     A  month  after,  with  the  experience 
that  a  month  gives,  and  the  words  would 
be  easily  understood.     But  the  man  in 
the  baize  resolves  the  present  difficulty 
by  saying,  in  unequivocal  terms,  and  with 
an  eye  on  the  oflicer:  "Shall  we  have  a 
drink  upon  it  ?"    A  sixpence  is  slipped 
into   his   hand    by  the  novice— a  very 
shrewd  and  satisfactory  way  of  replying. 
You  look  for  your  cabman  to   bring 
out  your  trunks.     But  he  tells  you  it's 
against  the  rule— the  regular  porters  are 
only  admitted.     You  search  for  a  regular 
porter,   who  makes   the    transportation, 
and  you  put  a  shilling  in  his  hand — too 
much  by  ha,lf.     He  turns  it  a  time  or  two 
in   his   palm,   and    says,    "  Please,   sir, 
there's  two  of  us— it's  very  little."     You 
o-ive  him  another,  and  he  thanks  you. 
The  portmanteaus  are  on,  and  you  jump 
in,  thinking  to  make  escape,  but  there  is 
a  boy  upon  the  step,  who  keeps  his  hold 
at  the    window  :    "  Threepence,    sir — 
please,  sir ;   very  heavy  portmanteaus, 
sir,  helped  put  'em  up,  sir — always  usual, 
sir — thank  ye,  sir." 

The  inn  gained,  you  ask,  with  an  in- 
ward tremor,  what  is  to  pay. 
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Half-a-guinea,  sir."      Demurring 


in  vain,  at 
money   is  paid ; 
this,  cochee  says 


east  with  the  stranger, 
but,  not  content 


is 
The 
with 


We  pays  heavy  for 


license;  can  your  honor  help  a  poor  man 
a  bit  toward  paying  his  license  ?" 

If  you  say,  "  Begone,"  the  matter  ends 
and  the  man  is  satisfied.  If  you  hesitate 
an  instant,  if  you  reason  with  him,  he 
pushes  harder,  and  eventually  adds  a 
sixpence  to  his  half-guinea. 

But,  whatever  expenses  thus  far,  dinner 
must  be  had ;  and  every  one  who  has 
tossed  upon  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic 
will  bear  us  witness  that  a  dinner  on 
shore  is  looked  forward  to  with  many  a 
wishful  sigh.  A  dinner  of  a  chop  or  a 
steak  may  be  had  upon  short  notice ;  but 
if  the  mind's  eye  is  fastened  upon  a  good 
brown-done  joint,  swimming  in  its  own 
gravy,  the  order  must  be,  in  ordinary 
cases,  after  four  o'clock. 

If  the  snug,  quiet  parlor,  with  its  cheer- 
ful blazing  fire,  has  been  secured — and  it 
is  an  easy  thing  to  order  it — the  table  is 
presently  spread  with  a  cloth — white  as 
snow — the  corners  hanging  to  the  floor, 
which  of  itself  has  a  look  that  whets  an 
appetite  better  than  bitters.  Then  the 
waiter  slips  softly  round,  and  lays  the 
glass  and  the  silver,  and  the  clean  nap- 
kin, which  he  has  a  way  of  folding  very 
ingeniously  into  the  form  of  a  cocked  hat. 
Next,  he  comes  with  a  big  traj'  full,  that 
he  sets  carefully  upon  the  side-board  : 
there  is  a  quarter  of  a  cheese,  yellow  as 
gold,  and  a  dish  of  nice-looking  bread, 
and  sharp-looking  vinegars,  and  sunny- 


look 


mg  oil 


and 


ale,  sir  ?"  If  you  say  none,  again,  he 
may  understand  you  porter.  Besides, 
something  must  be  drunk  with  the  wine, 
and  who  ever  saw  a  man  drink  water  in 
England  ?  It  is  bitter  ale,  then,  or,  if 
you  like  it  better,  brown.  And  with  this 
beside  you,  and  the  dish  before  you, 
what  could  a  hungry  man  wish  for 
more  .'  They  have  good  dinners  in  their 
way  in  France,  with  their  ha.uf  braise, 
and  fricandeaux,  and  omelettes  au  confi- 
ture— "the  best  cooks  in  the  world,"  as 
Goldsmith  says,  "  if  they  had  only  butch- 
ers' meat ;"  and  the  Germans  give  a  good 
dinner  that  one  thinks  never  will  end,  so 
many  are  the  courses  :  but,  after  all, 
give  us  the  juicy,  mottled,  hot  roast  beef 
of  England,  with  a  foaming"  tankard  of 
sparkling  brown  stout,  with  flaky-crusted 
tart  in  prospect,  and  crisp  celery,  and 
Cheshire  cheese  beyond — "  head  of  Api- 
cius,  what  a  banquet !" 

But  the  dinner  is  finished,  and  after  it 
comes  in,  in  a  snug  way,  the  tea,  wi'h  a 
hot  muffin — of  which,  however,  little 
good  can  be  said ;  and  after  that  the  even- 
ing paper — the  Globe  or  the  Standard — 
and  aller  it  the  bed-room  candle  and  a 
good  night's  sleep.  The  morning,  if  you 
are  not  too  early,  sees  a  fire  glowing  in 
the  grate,  and  the  cloth  laid,  with  cold 
beef,  cold  tongue  and  cold  chicken  ;  and 
at  a  touch  of  the  bell,  the  waiter  will 
bring  up  coffee  and  hot  milk,  and  muffins 
and  eggs — if  you  choose  it,  a  chop.  All 
are  good,  except  the  coifee  and  the  muffin. 
The  bill,  if  ordered,  will  run  something 
this  way  :    Parlor,  6.s. ;  dinner,  4s.  6d. ; 


great 


celery,  as  white  "as  the  cloth. 

Presently  comes  in,  under  cover,  but 
sending  out  rich  fumes,  the  nicely-done 
joint,  and  the  side  dishes  of  smoking  po- 
tatoes, and  a  sweet  little  head  of  bvocoli, 
and  the  hot  plate,  always  hot,  to  eat 
from.  Then  one  of  the  big  arm-chairs 
is  drawn  to  the  head,  and  the  wax  can- 
dles set,  one  on  each  side,  and  the  fire 
stirred  anew,  and  all  the  cinders  brushed 
carefully  under  the  grate.  Then  comes 
the  question,  too  tempting  for  frail  hu- 
manity— "  What  wine,  sir  .'"  If  one  has 
the  courage  to  say,  none,  the  waiter  will 
perhaps  understand  you,  Macon,  for 
which  you  will  be  charged  some  six  or 
seven  shillings  in  the  bill :  to  prevent, 
therefore,  misunderstanding,  it  would 
perhaps  be  as  well  to  say,  ■'  Half  a  pint 
of  sherry."  The  sherry  comes  in  a  little 
glass  decanter,  just  big  enough  to  hold 
it ;  and  the  waiter  says — "  Mild  or  bitter 


glass  vase  of    wine,  2s. ;   ale.  Is. ;  tea,  2s. ;  fire,  2s. 


wax  lights.  Is.;  bed,  3s.  Gd.;  breakfast, 
3s.  6d.  The  stranger  will  very  likely 
have  an  idea,  gained  from  very  authentic 
sources,  that  the  waiter  will  expect  a 
small  douceur.  In  ignorance  of  what 
the  amount  should  be,  and  fearing  thus 
early  to  break  established  rules,  he  takes 
the  exceedingly  judicious  course  of  con- 
sulting the  personage  himself.  It  is  im- 
possible to  argue  against  the  condescend- 
ing tone  in  which  Thomas  gives  the 
desired  information,  and  two  shillings  are 
put  into  his  hands.  At  the  foot  of  the 
stairs  is  the  smiling  woman  who  has 
made  your  bed  and  supplied  you  with 
towels.  If  you  consult  Thomas  again, 
he  will  say,  "  Gentlemen  who  takes 
a  pallor  usually  gives  a  shilling  to  the 
housemaid,  sir."  And  a  shilling  is  given, 
for  which  you  have  a  curtsy  as  grati- 
fying to  your  vanity  as  were  the  soft 
assurances  of  the  cavalier  at  Penaflor  to 
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the  deluded  Gil  Bias.  At  the  door  is  a 
stout  fellow  in  a  black  glazed  jacket, 
who  touches  his  cap  with  an  air  that 
counts  a  shilling  at  the  least,  and  says, 
"  Boots,  please,  sir."  Another  shilling, 
and  you  are  free  of  the  inn,  at  a  sum  total 
of  twenty-nine  shillings  and  sixpence. 

Such  is  by  no  means  an  extravagant 
statement  of  the  expenses  to  which  one 
is  exposed  who  avails  himself  of  the  first 
class  provincial  hotels,  and  who  consults 
every  one's  inclinations  except  his  own. 
Your  experienced  English  traveler,  on  the 
other  hand,  will  go  to  the  same  quarter, 
make  himself  very  easy,  and  every  one 
else  very  uneasy,  at  a  cost  of  some  ten 
or  twelve  shillings.  His  management  is 
different  from  the  beginning.  Arrived  in 
town,  he  singles  out  a  sharp-looking  boy, 
gives  him  his  portmanteau,  his  overcoat 
and  umbrella,  promises  him  a  sixpence, 
and  orders  him  to  show  the  Avay  to  the 
hotel.  The  boy  is  satisfied  with  the  six- 
pence, simply  because  he  knows  he  can 
get  no  more.  At  the  hotel.  Boots  takes 
the  baggage,  and  the  chambermaid  shows 
a  room.  If  in  the  attic,  he  scolds  her 
because  it  is  so  high  ;  if  below,  he  says 
it  is  so  noisy  he  will  never  sleep.  The 
sheets,  he  presumes,  are  damp.  The 
maid  protests  they  have  been  aired  that 
very  morning.  Ah,  he  always  hears  the 
same  story,  and  always  takes  a  wretched 
cold.  Into  the  coffee-room  he  walks,  as 
if  it  were  his  own,  and  takes  a  chair  by 
the  fire,  and  puts  his  feet  upon  the  fender 
— perhaps  takes  the  poker  and  gives  the 
fire  a  stir.  He  takes  out  his  memorandum 
book  and  puts  down,  "  Sixpence  to  port- 
er." He  gives  the  bell  a  jerk,  and  asks 
for  the  Times.  With  the  paper  in  hand, 
he  says,  "  Waiter,  what  have  you  got  for 
dinner .'" 

"  Roast  beef,  sir,  roast  mutton,  steak, 
chop." 

"  And  have  you  veal  ?" 

"  No  veal,  sir — very  sorry." 

"  And  what  fish  have  you  ?" 

"  Salmon,  cod,  haddock." 

"  Have  you  any  sole  .'" 

"  No  sole  to-day,  sir — very  sorry — 
nice  salmon,  sir." 

"  What  soup  have  you  ?" 

"  Nice  mutton  broth,  sir,  macaroni, 
vermicelli " 

"  Have  you  any  pea  soup  ?" 

"  No  pea  soup  to-day,  sir — very  sorry." 

"  Bring  me  a  joint  of  mutton ;  and, 
mind,  don't  let  it  be  done  to  death." 

"  What  time  do  you  wish  it  ?"  says  the 
waiter. 


"  Directly ;"  and  the  traveler  continues 
reading.  In  ten  minutes  he  becomes  un- 
easy, lays  the  paper  down  and  lakes  it 
up  again,  and  gives  the  bell  a  jerk. 
"  How  soon  will  the  joint  be  ready, 
waiter .'" 

"  In  five  minutes,  sir." 

Our  traveler  pulls  out  his  watch,  and 
notes  the  time.  In  three  minutes  he  pulls 
it  out  again,  and  at  the  end  of  five  he 
jerks  the  bell." 

This  time  the  w^aiter  comes  in  with  the 
cloth  and  the  bread,  and  his  everlasting 
"  Directly,  directly,  sir." 

In  ten  minutes  more  comes  the  dinner. 
The  meat  is  overdone,  the  potatoes  are 
not  fully  boiled,  and  the  table  is  too  far 
from  the  fire.  The  waiter's  questionings 
as  to  liquors  are  all  forestalled  by  a  de- 
cisive order  to  bring  a  pot  of  ale. 

"  Mild  or  bitter  ?"  says  the  waiter. 

"  Which  is  the  best  ?"  says  the  man  at 
dinner,  at  the  same  time  running  the  knife 
deep  into  the  rich,  juicy  haunch*  of  the 
South  Down. 

"  The  mild  ale  is  very  nice,  sir— very 
nice." 

"  Eh,  you  think  it  is .'  Well,  bring 
me  a  pot  of  it." 

And  after  taking  a  long  draught,  bury- 
ing half  his  face  in  the  tankard,  he  orders 
the  waiter  to  take  it  away  and  bring  him 
the  bitter.  Perhaps  he  orders  a  half-pint 
of  port  after  dinner,  but  not  unless  he 
wishes  it.  Over  it  he  sits  till  dark.  Very 
likely  he  takes  a  dish  of  tea  or  a  tumbler 
of  toddy  before  going  to  bed  ;  and  order- 
ing the  Boots  in  with  a  pair  of  slippers 
that  are  sure  to  be  too  large  or  too  small 
for  any  man  in  the  world,  and  for  himself 
in  particular,  he  shuffles  off  in  them  up 
stairs  to  his  room. 

His  breakfast  is  conducted  after  the 
same  general  order.  His  bill  is  light, 
because  he  has  availed  himself  of  no  ex- 
traordinary privileges ;  and  the  waiters 
are  content  with  their  fees,  merely  be- 
cause they  know  that  he  knows  that  what 
he  gives  is  enough. 

The  English  waiters  are  rare  students 
of  physiognomy  and  general  outward 
bearing.  They  have  a  way  of  determin- 
ing a  man's  capacity  to  pay,  and  his 
willingness  to  do  so,  by  such  exponents 
as  would  have  escaped  the  notice  of 
Lavater  himself.  And  the  English  house- 
maid will  tell  at  a  glance  whether  a  vis- 
itor is  to  be  shown  into  the  second  story 
or  the  third ;  while  ten  to  one  she  will 
expect  the  larger  douceur  from  the  occu- 
pant of  the  fourth.   The  Boots,  too,  sooty 
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though  he  is,  needs  no  instructions  as  to 
when  he  is  to  touch  his  hat,  when  he  is 
to  take  it  off,  and  when  he  is  to  hold  it 
under  his  arm.  It  is  perhaps  well  to 
know,  too,  that  the  ranks  which  prevail 
in  English  society  are  not  without  a  sort 
of  representation,  or  rather  analogy,  in 
the  conductors  and  servitors  of  an  Eng- 
lish hotel.  It  would  he  very  impolitic 
to  affront  the  waiter  by  classing  him  with 
the  Boots,  or  the  Boots  by  ranking  him 
with  the  scuUion.  So,  too,  upon  the 
other  side  of  the  house.  Dame  Hostess, 
whom  you  rarely  see,  lords  it  over  host, 
servants  and  all,  and  manages  the  wires 
as  secretly  and  as  adroitly  as  an  eminent 
statesman  of  our  country  is  reported  to 
have  done  those  of  political  manoeuvre, 
though,  as  it  appears,  with  far  more  suc- 
cess. The  housemaid,  in  her  turn,  looks 
with  ineffable  disdain  upon  the  slop-girl, 
who  has  even  sometimes  her  inferiors  in 
domestic  management.  It  is  a  happy  thing 
for  the  stranger  that  he  can  contemplate 
the  issues  of  distinctions  of  society  in  this 
miniature  way,  and  without  going  out 
of  his  own  hotel.  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie 
would  probably  demand  a  larger  fee  for 
removing  a  small  tumor  than  the  general 
practitioner,  whom  you  might  pick  up  at 
every  fifth  house  along  Fleet  street :  so, 
you  would  be  obliged  to  pay  the  head 
waiter  a  larger  sum  for  performing  a 
given  duty  than  the  boot-black,  or  one 
of  the  errand  boys  you  find  loitering  in 
the  street.  The  first  requires  something 
to  sustain  his  dignity;  the  latter  executes 
a  duty  for  barely  what  it  is  worth,  or 
oftener,  perhaps,  for  what  he  can  get. 
For  ordinary  acts  the  scale  of  fees  to 
waiter,  housemaid  and  boots  is  in  the 
ratio  of  three,  two  and  one. 

Thus  far  of  the  larger  hotels,  to  which 
the  man  of  fashion,  and  one  who,  like 
Gil  Bias,  imagines  himself  a  merveille  du 
monde,  will  naturally  go.  But  sinking 
considerations  of  personal  dignity,  and 
the  advices  of  such  friends  as  like  to 
gratify  the  traveler's  vanity  by  recom- 
mending to  him  the  first  places,  one  will 
find  in  the  retired,  small  houses,  that  rank 
as  second  rate,  less  charges,  and  ordina- 
rily more  comforts.* 

But  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  trav- 
eler with  whom  we  commenced  obser- 
vations, and  whom  we  left  en  route. 
Perhaps,  between  hotel  charges  and  the 


irresistible  temptations  which  are  offered 
in  the  shop  windows  of  a  strange  city, 
he  has  found  it  advisable  to  cash  his  draft. 
Perhaps,  too,  he  has  paid  two  and  a  half 
per  cent,  for  cashing  it,  which  had  never 
once  entered  into  his  calculations.  How- 
ever, once  arrived  within  the  beautiful 
precincts  that  belong  to  the  station  houses 
of  every  railway  in  England,  expenses  of 
porterage  will  be  at  end ;  since  the  serv- 
ants of  the  various  companies  are  uniform- 
ly and  very  properly  forbidden  to  receive 
gratuities.  The  companies,  however,  do 
the  stockholders  justice,  by  balancing  this 
moderation  in  the  car  house  by  ample 
charges  at  the  ticket  office.  Prices  are 
exorbitant — in  the  first  class  carriages,  at 
least  quadruple  the  rates  upon  the  best- 
conducted  railroads  of  America.  Nothing 
can  exceed  their  arrangements  for  com- 
fort— cushions  upon  every  side  of  one, 
luxuriously  soft — windows  of  heavy 
plate  glass,  shaded  with  silk  curtains — 
and  the  carriages  themselves  so  small,  or 
so  arranged,  as  to  give  an  individual 
a>lmost  the  privacy  of  his  easy  chair  at 
home.  For  our  talking  and  equally- 
privileged  world,  such  arrangements 
would  meet  with  little  favor  ;  but  for  the 
English,  who  must  sustain  rank,  where 
it  exists,  by  keeping  alive  distinctions, 
and  must  keep  alive  distinctions  by  ex- 
clusion, it  is  the  very  thing. 

Less  care  is  had  in  the  second  class 
carriages  to  accommodate  individuals  so 
inclined  with  privacy ;  and  the  seats  are 
so  rough  and  uncomfortable  as  to  drive 
almost  all  who  are  traveling  for  pleasure 
into  the  best  carriages.  An  exception 
ought  to  be  made  in  favor  of  the  second 
class  carriages  upon  the  Dublin  and 
Drogheda  railway — the  only  ones  met 
with,  in  traveling  upon  fifteen  of  the 
principal  British  lines,  which  were  cush- 
ioned, or  were  in  other  respects  comfort- 
able. 

Supposing  ourselves,  then,  less  some 
fifteen  or  twenty  dollars,  which  have 
paid  for  a  ticket  to  London,  reposing  upon 
the  soft,  yielding  cushions  of  a  first  class 
carriage,  that  rumbles  with  a  luxurious 
ease  of  motion  under  the  arches  of  that 
famous  tunnel  which  leads  under  and  out 
of  Liverpool  into  the  green  fields  of 
Lancashire.  Little  can  be  seen  of  a 
country,  at  the  best,  out  of  a  carriage 
window ;  and  a  carriage  window  passing 


*  In  this  connection  may  be  recommended,  without  impropriety,  the  inns  upon  Clay- 
ton square,  Liverpool,  and  those  about  Covent  Garden  market  in  London. 
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along  at  the  rate  of  forty  miles  in  the 
hour,  is  made  no  way  better  for  a  look- 
out place  by  this  extraordinary  speed. 
With  but  one  change  of  carriage,  under 
the  magnificent  iron  roofs  of  the  station 
house  at  Birmingham,  the  traveler  arrives, 
in  from  six  to  ten  hours  after  leaving,  at 
the  Euston  square  in  London.  The  old 
traveler,  who  is  never  embarrassed  with 
more  luggage  than  he  can  carry  a  short 
distance  himself,  winds  his  way  amid  the 
throng,  his  carpet-bag  in  one  hand,  his 
umbrella  in  the  other,  and  in  five  minutes' 
time  is  snug  in  the  corner  of  an  omnibus, 
which  for  sixpence  will  take  him  within 
a  square  of  his  hotel.  Your  new  traveler, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  in  a  fever  of  excite- 
ment. He  sees  a  great  many  portman- 
teaus, very  like  his  own,  going  off  one 
by  one,  and  he  is  afraid  of  his  luggage, 
though  it  was  never  safer  in  the  world. 
He  sees  a  great  many  cabs  coming  up, 
taking  their  fares  and  driving  away,  and 
he  is  afraid  he  will  be  left  without  one : 
he  never  had  a  more  groundless  fear  in 
his  life.  He  sees  a  great  many  design- 
ing-looking men,  and  is  afraid  that,  one 
way  or  another,  he  will  be  cheated  :  he 
never  had  a  more  rational  fear  in  his  life. 
While  he  remains  within  limits  that  are 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  railway, 
he  is  safe  from  all  trickery.  The  com- 
pany guards  against  all  extortion  from 
travelers  on  the  part  of  any  one  but  them- 
selves. His  luggage  is  at  length  come 
to  the  hammer  of  the  conductor  for  an 
owner,  and,  if  he  chooses,  is  put  upon 
the  cab  he  selects  out  of  the  five  or  six 
whose  places  are  constantly  supplied. 

Some  seemingly  judicious  friend  has 
recommended  Morley's  Hotel,  both  for 
its  situation  and  its  arrangements.  Both 
are  unexceptionable;  and  if  there  were 
no  other  consideration,  no  advice  could 
be  better.  But  if  the  visitor  have  in  view 
a  trip  upon  the  Continent,  after  a  stop  at 
either  Morley's,  or  Mivart's,  or  the  Cla- 
rendon, he  will  have  need  to  take  an 
early  opportunity — whatever  his  present 
resources — of  sending  for  a  new  draft 
upon  the  Barings.  He  must  be  an  old 
traveler  who  makes  expenses  at  either  of 
the  houses  named  come  under  ten  dollars 
a  day — much  oftener  exceeding  twenty. 
Such  as  feel  a  sort  of  pride  in  spending 
money  freely — for  the  spirit  is  growing 
and  branching,  unfortunately,  in  our 
co)intry — will  choose  the  Clarendon,  but 
will  very  probably  find  those  there  who 
will  treat  guineas  as  they  have  been  used 
to  treat  shillings,  and  will  have  the  mor- 
tifying embarrassment  of  being  outwitted 


in  their  wltlessness.  For  a  man  to  play 
at  extravagances  in  London,  and  make  a 
show  at  the  play,  he  must  have  not  only 
his  thousands,  or  his  tens  of  thousands,  or 
hundreds,  or  millions  even,  but  almost  his 
tens  of  millions.  Leaving,  then,  the  more 
noted  houses  of  Charing  Cross  and  Gros- 
venor  and  Cavendish  squares  to  dowager 
old  women  who  loll  about  in  silk-lined 
carriages,  with  puppets  in  their  arms — 
and  to  younger  scions  of  noble  houses, 
who  spend  a  week  in  London  (at  the  ex- 
pense of  an  elder  brother)  on  their  way 
to  India,  with  a  commission  in  the  dra- 
goons— and  to  men  about  town,  who  are 
waiting  a  berth  in  some  club-house — and 
to  such  foreigners  as  care  less  for  money 
than  appearances — our  stranger  will  find 
more  comfort  if  the  cabman  sets  him 
down,  on  the  night  of  his  arrival,  at 
some  quiet  boarding-house  or  unpretend- 
ing inn,  anywhere  between  Hyde  Park 
and  the  Strand  ;  or  he  may  take  lodgings, 
finding  his  breakfast  at  a  coffee-room  next 
door,  and  dine  at  the  eating-rooms  around 
Westminster  or  under  the  shadow  of  St. 
Paul's.  Either  of  the  latter  methods  will 
average  from  twelve  to  twenty  dollars  the 
week ;  and  if  the  nev;--comer  patronize, 
on  frequent  occasions,  the  dress  circle  of 
Her  Majesty's  theatre  and  the  shops  in 
Eegent  street,  he  may  safely  multiply  the 
last  estimate  by  four,  without  reckoning 
very  wide  of  the  truth.  And,  at  the  best, 
keeping  eyes  wide  open  as  he  may,  the 
stranger  in  London  will  find  his  ducats 
fast  changing  to  silver,  and  his  silver 
slipping  away. 

Setting  aside  a  very  pretty  side  view  of 
London  bridge  from  the  Waterman's  pier, 
and  of  Waterloo  bridge  from  the  balus- 
trade of  the  London,  and  of  St.  Paul's 
from  Ludgate  Hill,  (this  last  at  the  risk 
of  being  run  over,)  little  can  be  seen  in 
London  without  paying  for  the  sight. 
The  Poet's  Corner,  at  Westminster,  is 
indeed  free  ;  but  if  you  wander  into  that 
neighborhood  with  the  air  of  a  stranger, 
(and  what  stranger  of  less  than  half  a 
year's  standing  can  shake  off  a  look  of 
wonderment  as  he  strolls  between  West- 
minster Hall  and  the  magnificent  tracery 
of  Henry  the  Seventh's  chapel  ?)  you  will 
have  a  porter  or  two,  with  brass  labels 
about  their  necks,  M'ho,  Avith  a  tip  of  the 
hat,  will  offer  to  conduct  you  down  the 
narrow  court  into  the  little  entry  of  the 
Poet's  Corner.  For  this  charitable  office 
it  is  needless  to  say  that  at  least  a  six- 
pence will  be  expected.  The  vergers  are 
there  in  their  black  gowns,  who  will  sell 
you  a  guide  for  five  shillings,  or  will  show 
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you  through  aisle  and  choir,  in  little  par- 
ties of  six  or  seven,  for  sixpence  each. 
It  is  a  fact,  indeed,  that  no  cathedral  in 
England  can  be  visited,  out  of  service 
time,  but  by  payment.     At  Winchester, 
at  Salisbury,  Exeter,  Gloucester,  Worces- 
ter, York,  Durham  and  Lincoln,  we  have 
paid  our  shilling,  and  contentedly — for 
we  vvere  permitted  to  range  at  will,  and, 
if  we  chose  it,  unattended,  under  the  gray 
old  arches ;  but  at  Westminster,  the  glory 
of  them  all  for  its  historic  recollections, 
even  this  privilege  is  denied.     The  scale 
of  charges  has  become  reduced  to  a  code: 
every  tomb  bears  its  price ;  every  chapel 
must  have  a  little  offering  deposited  at  its 
shrine — not  to  the  spirit  of  the  departed 
great — not  even  with  the  miserable  ex- 
cuse that  Catholicism  offers,  of  saying 
mass  for  the  dead — but  as  trinkgeld  for 
the   worthless    vergers.      St.    Paul's   is 
nominally  free,  and  you  may  almost  lose 
yourself  in  the  great  shadows  of  its  in- 
terior unattended;   but  if  you  wish  to 
enter  the  choir,  or  to  ascend  the  dome  or 
the  cross,  you  will  find  that  each  has  its 
price.     Even  the  stalls  upon  a  Sunday 
have  all  of  them  their  valuation,  and  no- 
thing but  a  silver  key  unlocks  the  iron 
side-doors   which   lead   to    the   gallery. 
Somerset  House  and  the  Tovi'er,  Christ's 
Hospital  and  the  Monument,  the  Zoolo- 
gical Garden,  or  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, are  all  subject  to  the  same  rules  of 
visit.     Fees  regulated  by  authority  will 
be  found  far  more  economical  than  those 
dependent  upon  the   good  will    of  the 
giver.     Thus,  the  visitor  at  Chelsea  Hos- 
pital, an  institution  nominally  open  to 
the  public,  will  be  met  at  the  gateway  by 
some    rosy-faced    old    soldier,   perhaps 
stumping  it  upon  a  wooden  leg  or  two, 
who  loves  a  cup  of  ale  now  as  well  as 
he  loved  the  Rhine  wine  at  Coblentz,and 
who  will  take  off  his  hat  in  military  style 
and  kindly  offer  to  conduct  you  about 
the  buildings.     At  the  door  of  the  chapel 
he  hands  you  over  to  another  brother  of 
the  mess,  who  discourses  upon  the  ban- 
ners and  the  paintings.     With  a  small 
fee  at  parting,  you  come  again  into  the 
hands  of  your  first  usher,  who  by  turns 
gives  you  over  to  the  conduct  of  the  man 
of  the  wards  and  the  man  of  the  hall ;  all 
whose  fees,  added  to  the  shilling  you  give 
the  general  usher   at   leaving,    make   a 
pretty  little  sum,  with  which  our  old  sol- 
diers adjourn  an  hour  after  to  a  neighbor- 
ing beer-shop,  and,  made  merry  with  the 
malt,  shoulder  the  crutch, 

"  And  show  how  fields  were  won." 


He  is  wise  who,  while  looking  at  the 
sights  of  London,  fills  his  pocket  of  a 
morning  with  six  and  fourpenny  bits. 
Pence  are  hard  to  carry;  besides,  they 
are  not  well  received  in  England ;  they 
may  be  put  aside,  in  a  corner  of  the 
trunk,  for  disbursement  in  Ireland.  Even 
half-crowns  are  better  than  shillings ; 
you  may  sometimes  look  for  change  on 
payment  of  half-a-crown — from  a  shilling, 
never. 

One  must  ride  much  to  see  London, 
unless  he  anticipates  a  stay  of  one  or  two 
years.  It  behoves  him,  then,  to  acquire 
early  some  general  knowledge  of  omnibus 
and  cab  rates.  Both  are  regulated  by 
law;  but  the  misfortune  is,  that  the  con- 
ductors and  drivers  prove  more  than  a 
match  for  the  noviciate  in  expounding 
the  law.  The  best  general  caution  in 
regard  to  the  omnibus  is,  never  get  in 
unless  you  have  better  authority  than 
the  word  of  the  conductor  as  to  where 
you  are  going,  or  unless  you  are  care- 
less where  you  are  going.  Imagine  the 
satisfaction  of  a  stranger  who,  invited  to 
dine  in  the  neighborhood  of  Portland 
Place  at  six  o'clock,  takes  an  omnibus  at 
half-past  five  at  Charing  Cross,  and  at 
the  end  of  three-quarters  of  an  hour  finds 
himself  in  the  borough  of  Southwark,  at 
least  six  miles  from  the  desired  point. 
Expostulation  is  too  late,  if  it  availed 
anything ;  the  conductor  had  only  mis- 
understood you,  and  kindly  offers  to  make 
what  amends  he  can,  by  taking  you,  for 
an  additional  sixpence,  by  the  return 
omnibus  to  the  place  at  which  he  took 
you  up. 

Cab  riding  is  not  expensive  if  the  bar- 
gain be  made  beforehand — less  even  than 
in  most  of  the  provincial  towns. 

Suppose,  now,  the  traveler,  quit  of 
London,  upon  the  top  of  one  of  the  stage- 
coaches, which  yet  have  their  booking 
offices  in  retired  corners  of  the  city,  and 
which  crash  through  the  long  line  of 
suburbs,  down  into  the  quiet  and  bright- 
faced  country.  And  what  has  he  paid 
for  his  seat,  whether  he  be  going  to 
Ware  or  Edmonton.'  Too  much,  if  a 
stranger ;  for  the  modern  purveyors  of 
the  English  stage-coach  are  graceless 
varlets,  and  if  the  principals  are  out  of 
the  way,  you  may  find  at  the  desk  a 
booker  as  meek-looking  as  Newman 
Noggs,  but  as  keen  as  old'Nickleby,  who 
will  charge  a  half-crown  over  the  fare, 
and  make  the  cash  book  and  cash  box 
tally  by  the  ingenious  expedient  of  drop- 
ping the  surplus  into  his  own  pocket 
The   time  when  responsibility  attached 
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to  the  conductors  of  the  system,  and 
when  the  great  court-yard  of  the  Bull 
and  Mouth  thundered  with  the  hoofs  of 
the  reeking  teams  from  every  county  in 
England,  has  utterly  gone  by.  It  is  only 
upon  the  lesser  cross  routes,  and  under 
the  surveillance  of  proprietors  of  little 
capital  and  little  character,  that  the  pres- 
ent coach  system  is  conducted.  In  Suf- 
folk, and  Norfolk,  and  Cambridgeshire, 
with  parts  of  South  Wales  and  Devon- 
shire, where  the  blaze  of  railways  has  not 
yet  reached,  the  coach  is  now  only  to  be 
found  in  England,  with  hs  old  appoint- 
ments. 

Among  the  first  acquaintances  which 
the  stranger  makes  in  coach  traveling — 
even  before  the  grooms  have  left  the 
horses'  heads — is  the  coach-porter.  If 
you  have  a  portmanteau,  he  is  very  sure 
to  know  where  it  has  been  put — "  he 
has  looked  out  for  it."  If  you  have  no 
portmanteau,  and  have  not  the  air  of  one 
too  poor  to  own  one,  he  takes  your  um- 
brella as  you  climb  to  the  top,  and  thinks, 
perhaps,  that  "  your  honor  has  a  very 
nice  umbrella,"  and  hopes  you  may  have 
a  fine  day.  As  the  coach  sets  off,  he  worms 
his  way  over  the  top — avoiding  shrew- 
ish-looking old  women,  if  there  are  any, 
and  people  in  blouses,  and  men  in  scant 
camlet  cloaks,  who  carry  baggy  family 
umbrellas,  and  always  look  as  if  they 
had  just  lost  a  guinea — and  touches  his 
hat  to  easy,  free-looking  fellows  and 
strangers,  whom  he  learns  to  detect  at 
least  two  squares  off.  The  coach-porter, 
notwithstanding  his  rough  exterior,  has  a 
great  deal  of  suavity  in  his  way  of  mak- 
ing demands,  and  in  his  acknowledg- 
ments ;  it  is,  moreover,  worthy  of  re- 
mark, that  he  is  the  most  moderate  of  all 
English  officials  in  his  claims.  He  will 
not  refuse  threepence ;  he  even  encour- 
ages, with  a  compassionate  look,  the  giv- 
ers of  twopence,  and,  on  one  occasion,  we 
remember  to  have  seen  him  slip  a  penny- 
half-penny  into  his  waistcoat  pocket, 
without  apparent  affront. 

No  one,  not  a  lady,  and  she  hardly, 
should  think  of  riding  inside  an  English 
coach.  Prices  for  the  four  seats  within 
are  nearly  double  those  of  the  ten  or 
twelve  without,  and  much  more  than 
half  less  is  to  be  seen  from  within. 
Of  all  the  seats,  a  la  voiture,  we  have 
ridden  upon — -from  the  curious  side  seats 
of  the  Irish  car  and  Swiss  char  a  banc, 
to  the  coupee  and  banquette  of  the  French 
dihgence — we  have  found  none  equal,  for 
thorough  country  seeing,  to  the  top  of 


the  English  stage-coach.  In  posting,  in 
phaeton,  or  gig  riding,  one  is  not  high 
enough  to  see  well  over  the  hedges ;  and 
in  the  banquette,  one  can  see  only  before 
him.  In  front  you  have  the  coachman, 
and  behind,  upon  the  mail,  you  have  the 
guard. 

At  the  end  of  a  stage,  some  thirty  miles 
on  the  route,  you  are  a  little  surprised  by 
the  coachman's  tipping  his  hat  to  you, 
and  saying,  in  a  cheerful,  familiar  way, 
that  he  goes  no  further  on  the  box.  To 
this  you,  as  a  stranger,  wishing  to  chime 
in  with  the  coachman's  good  humor, 
reply  by  expressing  one  or  two  very 
courteous  regrets.  But  the  old  stager 
next  you,  wondering  whether  you  are 
very  shallow  or  very  deep,  makes  his 
acknowledgment  of  the  coachman's  in- 
formation by  quietly  slipping  his  thumb 
and  finger  into  his  traveling  pocket,  and 
pulling  out  a  sixpence.  It  is  next  your 
turn,  and  for  want  of  sixpence,  you 
must  give  a  shilling. 

Perhaps  there  will  be  another  oppor- 
tunity of  the  sort,  before  the  end  of  the 
day's  ride,  thus  fortunately  rendering 
you  familiar  at  an  early  period  with  the 
customs  of  the  country. 

The  guard,  too,  at  the  end,  looks  you 
in  the  face,  in  a  way  that  makes  it  very 
hard  to  look  back,  unless  you  put  a 
shilling  or  eighteenpence  in  his  hand;  to 
be  sure,  if  he  be  upon  the  mail,  he  is 
forbidden  to  receive  money ;  but  pray, 
what  guard  can  be  found  so  ill-bred  as 
to  afl^ront  a  stranger  by  refusing  a  trifling 
gratuity  .'  Affronts  of  that  kind  aie  very 
rare  in  England. 

The  stranger  who  travels  post,  will 
find  expenses  multiplying  beyond  mea- 
sure. He  must  expect  to  pay  too  much 
for  his  horses — too  much  for  the  post- 
chaise,  and  he  will  never  be  able  to 
satisfy  the  postiUion.  Beside,  there  is  the 
boy  who  flings  open  the  door — the  groom 
who  stands  by  the  horses'  heads — the 
boots  who  sees  that  the  luggage  is  all 
right — the  waiter  who  negotiates  the 
bargain  for  the  fresh  horses — the  maid 
who  sidles  out  to  ask  madam  if  she  will 
have  a  glass  of  water—  and  the  crowd  of 
beggars,  who  very  rationally  conjecture, 
that  whoever  travels  post  has  plenty  of 
spare  pennies.  Moreover,  the  post- 
traveler  must  never  think  of  any  but  the 
first  houses,  nor  of  any  place  in  them 
but  the  best  parlors,  nor  of  ordinary  wine, 
except  by  the  bottle ;  and  if  he  could 
manage  to  dispose  of  one  or  two  pints  of 
Bordeaux  at  dinner,  it  would  add  amaz- 
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ingly  to  the  iclat  of  his  visit,  and  he 
would  have  the  satisfaction  of  finding 
half  the  small  boys  in  town  about  his 
carriage  at  leaving. 

Another  mode  of  traveling  which,  in 
a  given  time,  is  the  least  expensive  of 
all,  and  for  one  who  wishes  to  see  all, 
the  most  desirable,  is  walking.  Your 
portmanteau  may  be  sent  forward  to  any 
part,  as  safely  as  if  you  were  with  it, 
or  your  knapsack  may  be  strapped 
upon  your  back.  At  night,  you  wander 
wearily  into  one  of  those  little  close- 
nestled,  gray-thatched  country  villages, 
far  away  from  the  great  lines  of  travel, 
where  even  the  thunder  of  a  post-chaise 
through  its  single,  narrow  street,  is  a 
rare  event,  where  the  children  stop  their 
seeming  play  to  have  a  look  at  you,  and 
rosy-faced  girls  peep  out  from  behind 
half-open  doors.  A  little  by  itself,  with 
a  bench  each  side  the  door,  is  the  inn  of 
the  "  Eagle  and  the  Falcon" — which 
guardian  birds,  some  native  Dick  Tinto 
has  pictured  on  the  square  sign  that  hangs 
out  from  the  corner.  The  hostess  is  half 
ready  to  embrace  you,  and  treats  you 
like  a  prince  in  disguise.  She  shows 
you  through  the  tap-room  into  a  little 
parlor,  with  white  curtains,  and  mir- 
ror in  gilt  frame,  and  two  or  three 
family  portraits  interspersed  with  litho- 
graphic representations  of  the  ancient 
patriarchs — half  a  dozen  rich-bottomed 
chairs,  a  substantial  walnut  bureau  of 
antique  air,  with  a  few  books  upon  it 
that  have  doubtless  descended  in  the 
family  for  two  or  three  generations,  com- 
plete the  adornments.  Here,  alone,  be- 
side a  brisk  fire,  kindled  with  furze,  you 
can  watch  the  white  flame  leaping- 
lazily  through  the  black  lumps  of  coal, 
and  enjoy  the  best  fare  of  the  "  Eagle 
and  the  Falcon."  Nor  is  the  fare  to  be 
spurned.  The  bread  may  not  be  as  white 
as  in  the  shops  about  Whitehall,  but  it 
is  sweet,  and  the  butter  is  fresh  and  as 
yellow  as  gold.  And  she  will  cut  you  a 
nice  rump  steak  to  broil,  and  put  you 
down  a  pot  of  potatoes,  and  half  a  head 
of  a  savoy.  And  she  wnll  scrape  a  little 
horse-radish  to  dress  your  steak  with, 
and  bring  you  a  pitcher  of  foaming 
"  home-brewed."  And  if  it  be  in  the 
time  of  summer  berries,  she  will  set  be- 
fore you,  afterward,  a  generous  bowl  of 
them,  sprinkled  with  sugar,  and  cream  to 
eat  upon  them ;  and  if  too  late  or  too 
early  for  her  garden  stock,  she  bethinks 
herself  of  some  little  pot  of  jelly  in  an 
out  of  the  way  cupboard  of  the  house, 


and  setting  it  temptingly  in  her  prettiest 
dish,  she  coyly  slips  it  upon  the  white 
cloth,  with  a  little  apology  that  it  is  not 
better,  and  a  little  evident  satisfaction 
that  it  is  so  good. 

After  a  dinner,  that  the  walk,  the 
cleanliness  and  the  good  will  of  the  host- 
ess, have  made  more  enjoyable  than  any 
one  in  your  recollection,  you  may  sit 
musing  before  the  glowing  fire,  as  quiet 
as  the  cat  that  has  come  in  to  bear  you 
company.  And  at  night,  you  have  sheets 
as  fresh  as  the  air  of  the  mountains.  The 
breakfast  is  ready  when  you  wish,  and 
there  are  chops,  and  fresh  eggs,  and  toast 
and  cofTee.  For  all  this,  you  have  less 
to  pay  than  a  dinner  would  cost  in  town 
— you  have  the  friendly  wishes  of  the 
good  woman  to  follow  you,  and  more 
than  this,  you  see  a  remnant  of  the  sim- 
plicity of  English  country  character. 

But  let  not  the  post  traveler,  or  the 
coach,  or  the  railway  traveler,  amuse 
himself  with  the  anticipation  of  any  such 
hostellrie  in  his  route,  or  any  such  small 
bills  to  pay  out  of  his  purse.  It  is  only 
the  foot-loiterer,  who,  like  ourselves,  has 
pushed  his  way  into  retired  hamlets,  of 
which  the  name  is  scarce  known  to 
gazetteers,  not  knowing  at  morning 
where  the  darkness  will  come  upon  him 
— careless  for  to-morrow's  journey,  but 
exquisitely  enjoying  the  novelties  of  to- 
day— directed  by  his  pleasure,  and  guid- 
ed by  his  map — such  an  one,  and  such 
an  one  only,  can  have  pleasant  remi- 
niscences of  the  costs  of  English  travel. 

But  what  is  the  country  inn  that  the 
ordinary  traveler  meets  with  ?  A  good 
inn  ;  holding  a  middle  rank  between  the 
last  spoken  of,  and  the  first.  Such  old 
towns  as  Woodstock,  or  Northampton, 
or  Durham,  or  Carlisle,  furnish  the  best 
specimens  of  this  intermediate  rank.  In 
general  they  preserve  the  old  inn-court 
with  its  balcony,  where  pretty  Mary 
the  housemaid  and  the  younger  Weller 
passed  their  serious  pleasantries,  and 
where,  farther  back,  much  gay  tittle-tattle 
of  the  old  English  Drama  had  its  locum 
in  quo.  The  doors  are  low,  the  ceilings 
are  low,  and  the  archway  that  the  coach 
thunders  under  with  all  its  load,  lowers 
down  as  if  it  would  take  you  by  the 
shoulders  at  the  least.  Boots  and  the  maid, 
who  in  many  of  them  acts  the  waiter, 
are  always  waiting  to  receive  you  with 
their  best  smiles.  You  get  a  good  din- 
ner of  joint,  and  fish,  and  pastry,  and 
the  very  best  of  ale.  It  is  iu  such  inns 
as  these,  one  makes  the  acquaintance  of 
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that  order  of  persons,  who  are  known  by 
all  the  waiters  and  chambermaids  in 
England  as  Commercial  Gents.  It  is 
very  likely  that  fat  Joseph,  who  waits 
at  the  Star  and  Garter  in  Worcester, 
would  ask  a  stranger,  who  was  evidently 
a  stranger,  and  a  single  man,  if  he  would 
see  the  coffee  or  commercial  room.  To 
one  who  was  not  au  fait  the  question 
might  be  embarrassing.  If  he  were 
shown  to  the  latter,  he  would  find  three 
or  four  very  buxom  individuals,  who 
seem  to  be  well  met,  and  who  employ 
professional  terms  as  unintelligible  as  the 
slang  of  St.  Giles  to  Judge  Broderip. 
Some  very  heavy  drab  great-coats  hang 
upon  pegs  about  the  room.  Some  half- 
dozen  whips  stand  in  the  corner,  and  an 
amazing  quantity  of  packages  with  oil- 
cloth wrappers,  are  about  the  floor,  the 
chairs,  and  even  cumber  the  top  of  the 
old-fashioned  sideboard.  The  commer- 
cial men  eye  the  new  comer  with  a 
great  deal  of  curiosity,  and  perhaps,  po- 
litely venture  an  inquiry  as  to  "  what 
he  may  be  in  ?"  or  if  he  "  came  down  in 
a  gig  ?" 

If  the  stranger  absurdly  imagines  him- 
self insulted,  and  makes  little  or  no  re- 
ply, there  is  no  appearance  of  affront  on 
the  part  of  his  companions  farther  than 
will  be  manifested  by  rather  more  si- 
lence, and  circumspection  in  iheir  conver- 
sation. These  Commercial  Gents  are 
each  the  agent  of  some  importer  or  manu- 
facturer. The  packages  are  the  samples 
of  their  goods ;  the  whips  are  used  in 
professional  style  to  touch  the  really 
good  horses  they  secure  to  ride  after,  in 
their  easy  gigs,  from  town  to  town,  to 
secure  orders.  Unlike  the  system  ob- 
taining with  us,  of  the  country  merchants 
going  to  town  to  purchase,  in  Britain, 
the  town  dealer  sends  an  agent  to  the 
country  to  sell.  These  "gents,"  as 
Boots  familiarly  terms  them,  eat  good 
dinners,  and  order  their  half-pint  of  port 
after  it ;  and  make  up  at  least  half  of  the 
custom  of  the  country  inns.*  The  host- 
ess likes  them,  and  always  gives  them  a 
friendly  word  on  their  periodical  visits, 
because  they  are  regular  customers  ;  the 
waiter  likes  them  because  they  send  new 
travelers  to  the  house ;  the  Boots  likes 
them,  because  they  give  him  small  jobs 
of  packet  carrying  iu  the  town ;  and  the 


housemaid  likes  them,  because  they  chuck 
her  under  the  chin,  and  tell  her  she  is 
the  prettiest  girl  in  the  shire. 

The  chambers  in  one  of  these  old 
country  inns,  has  those  old-fashioned 
sort  of  comforts — the  best  comforts  in  the 
world — which  are  only  to  be  found  in 
our  country  in  the  houses  of  those  who 
have  been,  these  twenty  years,  grand- 
fathers or  grandmothers.  They  belong 
to  times  which  have  been  gone  a  long 
reach  of  years,  and  in  all  the  fast  grow- 
ing towns  have  been  supplanted  by  more 
styhsh,  though  less  available  comforts ; 
but  they  linger  still  under  the  quaint  ga- 
bles, within  the  latticed  casements,  under 
the  low,  wainscotted  ceiling  of  the  old 
English  country  inn,  with  a  congruity  of 
aspect,  that  modern  furnishings  can  in  no 
way  present.  Beside,  what  glorious 
dreams  come  over  a  man's  slumbers  as  he 
fancies  himself  in  the  chamber,  nay, 
upon  the  very  bedstead,  that  may  have 
held  some  roistering  cavalier  of  King 
Charles'  time,  as  he  slept  away  the  fumes 
of  his  punch  bowl  ?  But  this  is  not  to 
our  purpose.  The  bill  is  light ;  the  host- 
ess comes  to  the  door  to  bid  you  good 
morning  ;  Boots  takes  off  his  cap,  and  if 
you  have  favored  him  with  an  extra  six- 
pence, has  secured  you  a  seat  upon  the 
box  of  the  coach ;  the  maid  looks  out 
from  the  balcony ;  the  coachman  gathers 
his  reins;  the  porter  says,  "all  right;" 
the  grooms  let  go  the  horses'  heads,  and 
away  all  dashes,  under  the  archway,  and 
down  the  street ;  and  the  low  shops,  and 
the  people  looking,  and  the  quaint  houses 
all  fleet  by,  like  a  flock  of  gulls  to  lee- 
ward. 

One  may  live  at  the  inns  of  Glasgow 
and  Edinburgh,  than  which  there  are  no 
better  in  Great  Britain,  at  a  less  rate  than 
in  English  inns  of  the  same  preten- 
sions ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  coun- 
try inns  in  Scotland,  particularly  those 
along  the  pleasure  routes  amid  the  High- 
lands, are  more  expensive  than  similar 
ones  in  the  southern  country.  Wherever 
the  English  travel  for  pleasure,  be  it  in 
Thibet,  or  over  the  sands  of  Suez,  they 
scatter  gold  like  dust.  Deny  them  this 
privilege,  and  you  deny  them  half  the 
pleasure  of  their  travel.  Those  who 
follow  in  their  wake  must  look  for  the 
natural  consequences   of  their  extrava- 


*  It  may  be  worth  while  to  make  a  note  of  the  amount  of  fees  paid  by  these  habitual 
inn-frequenters.  Sixpence  to  waiter,  the  same  to  maid,  and  threepence  to  boots,  is 
their  miiiimwn  for  two  meals  and  a  night,  and  their  maximum  two  shillings  to  be  di- 
vided by  the  corps  servitorial. 
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gance — exorbitance  limited  only  by  posi- 
tive refusal  to  comply  with  its  demands. 
The  l)eauties  of  Loch  Lomond  and  of 
Loch  Katrine,  (which  would  be  put  to  the 
blush,  notwithstanding  its  fabled  Ellen, 
by  some  half-dozen  pools  of  water  that  lie 
sleeping  among  the  green  hills  of  New 
England,)  are  dear  beauties,  not  only  to 
the  lover  of  nature,  but  to  the  lover  of  a 
round  purse.  The  little  inn,  seated 
among  the  Trosachs,  with  its  arbors  of 
ivy  and  creepers,  is  a  very  cottage  in  the 
wood ;  but  only  in  these  outward  features 
does  the  vraisemblance  to  natural  simpli- 
city hold  good.  For  natural  simplicity 
supposes  nothing  about  waiters  in  black 
pantaloons,  and  white  aprons,  and  gaiter- 
boots,  who  demand  half-a-crown  for  a 
bowl  of  milk,  though  you  eat  it  with  a 
wooden  spoon,  and  half-a-crown  more 
for  a  bed,  though  you  sleep  upon  the 
floor,  and  half-a-crown  more  for  service- 
money.  And  at  beautiful  Perth,  lying  in 
one  of  the  sweetest  valleys  of  Scotland, 
we  remember  to  have  paid  a  bill  for  wax 
lights,  and  parlor,  and  dinner,  and  wine, 
and  the  Sassenach  servitors,  such  as  would 
have  made  a  fearful  inroad  into  the  dowry 
of  the  Fair  Maid  of  Scott's  romance. 
But  to  one  wandering  out  of  the  great 
track  of  travel,  as  he  may  do  here  and 
there,  sustenance  will  come  at  a  cheaper 
rate.  At  a  little  inn,  twelve  miles  north 
of  Inverness,  the  capital  of  the  High- 
lands, under  the  eaves  of  the  castle  where 
good  King  Duncan  was  taken  off  by  Mac- 
beth, we  ate  a  supper  of  brown  bread, 
and  oatmeal  cakes,  and  cold  fowl,  and 
boiled  ham,  and  had  a  bed  with  clean 
white  curtains,  and  coffee  by  sunrise, 
with  a  new-laid  egg  and  a  trench  of  ba- 
con— all  for  a  song.  And  not  only  this, 
but  a  thousand  apologies  from  the  good 
woman,  because  what  was  so  good  was 
not  better.  But  in  the  progress  of  a  few 
years,  the  railway  will  have  laid  its  iron 
fingers  on  that  retired  heath,  and  in  place 
of  the  low-porched  cottage,  will  spring 
up  a  town  hotel ;  and  in  place  of  the 
Celtic  woman  with  her  tartan  turban 
and  low  charges,  will  be  a  lacquey  in  a 
white  cravat,  with  extortionate  demands. 
The  Irish  have  the  credit  of  being  a 
hospitable  people  ;  perhaps  it  is  the  rea- 
son why  Irish  inns  are  so  bad.  In  the 
country,  particularly  at  the  north,  things 
will  be  found  dirty  about  the  inns,  and 
attention  bad.  If  the  visitor  finds  two  or 
three  panes  of  glass  gone  from  his  cham- 
ber window,  and  dirty  sheets  upon  his 
bed,  he  would  do  well  to  stuff  his  hat 


and  coat  through  the  broken  glass,  and 
slip  quietly  into  bed  in  his  pantaloons. 
For  if  he  pulls  the  bell-rope,  ten  chances 
to  one,  it  will  not  ring  ;  and  if  it  rings, 
ten  chances  to  one,  nobody  will  hear ; 
and  if  a  body  hears,  it  is  very  problemati- 
cal whether  a  body  will  answer ;  and  if 
an  answer,  we  defy  Irish  ingenuity  to 
devise  a  plan  which  would  better  satisfy 
Irish  negligence,  than  the  one  already 
proposed.  And  if  there  be  need  of  the 
visitor's  rising  at  5  o'clock,  to  take  the 
mail  for  Drogheda  or  Limerick,  let  him 
count  only  on  his  own  nervous  tempera- 
ment for  waking  in  time — "Boots"  is 
sure  to  be  drowsy.  Such  unfortunate 
circumstances  are  no  way  counterbal- 
anced by  moderation  of  charges ;  for 
though  the  Irish  hostess  cannot  make  a 
bed,  she  can  make  a  bill ;  and  whatever 
limits  she  puts  to  the  wants  of  others, 
she  puts  still  less  to  her  own. 

These  remarks  must  not  be  understood 
to  apply  to  such  cities  as  Dublin  or  Bel- 
fast, nor  to  many  houses  which  may  be 
found  in  the  neighborhood  of  Killarney, 
and  through  the  charming  county  of 
Wicklow. 

The  inns  of  Wales  are  good  and  mod- 
erate, and  you  get  at  them  nice  dishes  of 
gold-speckled  trout,  fresh  from  the  moun- 
tain brooks;  but  let  one  who  values  his 
small  coin  beware  of  the  Welsh  miners ; 
or,  if  charitably  disposed,  let  him  fill  his 
pockets  with  penny  pieces,  or,  il  rich 
enough,  with  fourpenny  bits — a  Croesus, 
even,  could  not  give  a  sixpence  to  all  the 
claimants  in  the  great  works  of  Merthyr 
Tydvil,  without  a  sensible  diminution  of 
his  purse's  plethora. 

Beggars  are  to  be  met  with  every- 
where ;  and  though  they  do  not,  like  the 
Spanish  beggar  of  Gil  Bias'  experience, 
present  arms — they  do,  like  the  Spanish 
beggar,  expect  alms  to  be  presented.  In 
England  they  may  be  thrust  aside ;  in 
Scotland  they  are  too  proud  to  beg  aloud, 
and  one  may  feign  deafness  ;  in  Ireland 
they  must  be  satisfied — but  a  penny,  even, 
is  a  treasure. 

There  is  yet  another  species  of  people 
with  which  one  meets  in  traveling,  and 
who  do  their  part  at  changing  the  ducats 
to  silver,  who  do  not  come  within  the 
category  of  any  class  named.  These 
are  the  guides — not  guide-books  ;  and  it 
is  important  to  keep  this  distinction  in 
view  ;  for  in  many  hotels,  if  one  demands 
a  guide  to  the  town,  instead  of  a  book, 
with  here  and  there  an  engraving  and 
some  historical  notices,  he  will  be  served 
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with  a  stout  man  in  rusty  leggings,  and  a 
clean,  straight  shirt  collar.     Such  men 
are   very  attentive,  and,   being  recom- 
mended by  the  hotel,  may  be  confided 
in — that  is  to  say,  they  will  not  lead  you 
out  of  the  town  unwarily,  when  it  is  the 
town  you  wish  to  see,  nor  will  they  tell 
you  any  fanciful  stories  about  the  strange 
objects  you  may  see,  because  they  know 
of  none  ;  nor  will  they  tell  you  any  im- 
portant personages    are    buried    in   the 
church,  who  are  not  buried  there,  because 
they  know  of  none  who  are  not  buried 
there  ;  they  will  not  run  away  with  your 
coat  or  umbrella,  but  will  quietly  walk 
away  at  the  end  of  the  town  with  one  of 
your  half-crown  pieces.     A  half-crown 
piece,  which   it  were  quite  as  well  to 
keep  in  one's  own  pocket,  provided  one 
has  not  a  strange  fancy  for  following  the 
order  prescribed  by  the  man  in  the  rusty 
leggings  in  viewing  the  objects  of  curiosi- 
ty, rather  than  his  own  choice  or  the  de- 
termination of  accident.    The  town-guides 
make   up  a  family  of  themselves — are 
great  lovers  of  brandy  and  water — feel 
it  their  duty  to  keep  talking,  though  they 
have  nothing  to  say — are  very  careful  to 
express  concurrenceof  opinion  with  what- 
ever may  be  observed  by  the  stranger — 
and,  in  consequence,  are  quite  sure  of 
their  money ;  this  they  will  take  as  if  it 
was  the  first  fee  of  the  sort  they  had  ever 
taken  in  their  lives,  and  as  if  they  had 
distressing  doubts  whether  they  should 
return  it,  or  drop  it  in  their  own  pockets. 
The   cathedral  guide  is  more   useless 
still ;  but,  unlike  the  other,  he  cannot  be 
avoided — he  keeps  the  keys.     And  he 
will  run  over  with  his  senseless  roll  of 
names  and  dates,  tombs  that  cover  the 
ashes  of  martyrs — tombs  that  sepulchre 
the  hearts  of  kings,  and  of  heroes  greater 
than   kings ;  reciting  in  his  monotone, 
without  a  pause,  a   galaxy  of   names, 
every  one  of  which  makes  the  ear  of  a 
man   familiar   with   English   history  to 
tingle,  and  his  eye  to  leap  in  his  head. 
The  cicerone  in  public  institutions  is,  of 
course,  not  to    be  shaken  off;  and  his 
services  are  often  very  essential.     The 
servitors  in  the  palaces  of  the  nobility 
are,  of   all  ushers,  the  most   exorbitant 
in  their  expectations  ;  nor  have  you  one 
only  to  keep  in  pay,  but  the  porter,  the 
gardener,  the  housekeeper,  and  the  but- 
ler.    The  times  when  one  could  stroll 
through  the  park,  and  step  up  by  a  side 
door  in  the  great  courts  and  give  a  quiet 
rap,  and  be  ushered  in  by  a  curtsying 
house- maid,  with  a  high  head-dress,  and 


sit  down  between  her  and  the  old  stew- 
ard at  a  round  table,  with  a  foaming 
tankard  of  home-brewed,  are  all  wrapt 
in  cloudy  distance  that  will  never  bright- 
en. A  stout  porter  with  a  cockade 
catches  you  at  the  entrance,  and  you 
must  wait  the  time  of  a  half-dozen  offi- 
cials, who  try  to  persuade  you  that  thev 
know  all  the  evolutions  of  court  cere- 
mony, while  you  are  panting  for  a  look 
at  veritable  Carlo  Dolcis. 

There  is  yet  another  guide — the  guide 
to  mountain  and  fllood — from  the  gouty 
bailiff  who  shows  you  the  Wilderness 
of  Cowpers' patron,  Sir  John  Throckmor- 
ton, to  the  score  of  ragged  peasants,  who 
scream  wild  Irish  in  your  ears  under  the 
cliffs   of    the   Giant's    Causeway.     The 
guides  of  this  class  are  earnest  and  in- 
defatigable.    They  do  not  scruple  to  de- 
tail to  you  at  length  their  capacities,  and 
frequently  have  little  convenient  pocket- 
books,  containing  the  favorable  testimo- 
ny of  past  employers.     They  may  be 
found   in   Wales  to   show   the  toys  of 
Snowdon,  or    any    trout   brook  in  the 
valleys  round — at  Helvellyn  with  ponies, 
to  take  you  up  the  mountain,  and  per- 
haps will  tell  some  odd  story  about  a 
traveler's  perishing  there  in  the  snows. 
They  are  at  the  mines  of  Derbyshire,  and 
in  JDovedale,  and   under  Ben  Nevis,  to 
carry  a  whiskey  bottle,  and  show  the 
way  through  the   mists  ;   and  at  Blair 
Athol,  to  show  the  falls  of  Bruar,  and 
perhaps  hum  you  a  line  of  Burns'  address 
to  Bruar  water — they  are  in  the  north, 
upon   Culloden  Moor — they  are   in  the 
south,  upon  Bosworlh  field — in  the  west, 
they  will  row  you  around  the  Bell  Rock — 
and  in  the  east,  will  take  you  to  the  rocky 
isle,  where  Grace  Darling  lived  and  died. 
Sometimes,  such  guides  are  useful,  but 
far  oftener  useless.   They  are  never  satis- 
fied :  the  more  that  is  given,  the  more  is 
wanted.     Their  ideas  of  the  monied  value 
of  a  given  piece  of  service  are  extraor- 
dinary, varying  most  unaccountably  with 
the  general  air  and  bearing  of  their  em- 
ployers.    Whoever  is  wise,  will  put  a 
few  plain  inquiries  to  them  at  the  outset; 
all  delicacy,  in  deferring  them  to  the  last, 
will  be  miserably   misplaced.     With  a 
pannier  of  cake,  and  biscuit,  and  cheese, 
a  pint  bottle  of  "  mountain  dew,"  a  snug 
white  pony,  and  a  guide,  at  a  cost  of  some 
ten   or  twelve  shillings,   we   remember 
going  up  Ben  Lomond  to  see  the  rich 
panorama    of  lake  and  mountain ;    and 
we  note  in  comparison,  the  ascent  unat- 
tended, with  no  ponies  but  a  pike-staff, 
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no  guide  but  a  chart,  no  provisions  but  a 
wee  bit  of  a  Bologna  sausage,  and  no 
drink  but  the  melting  glacier-mountains 
of  the  Alpine  range,  beside  which  Ben's 
Nevis  and  Lomond  were  mere  molehills. 

In  reckoning  the  incidental  expenses 
to  which  one  is  subject,  the  guide-book 
must  not  be  forgotten.  Nearly  every 
town  in  England  of  any  note  has  its  lit- 
tle description  livraison,  some  with  pic- 
tures and  some  without,  giving  dates  and 
facts  which  help  the  stranger  so  much  to 
the  appreciation  oi  the  scenes  that  he 
will  hardly  be  without  them  in  any  place 
of  special  interest.  Of  general  guide- 
books, which  cover  the  whole  ground, 
none  stands  preeminent.  Nothing  is  bet- 
ter than  a  map,  and  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  English  history.  These  two 
together,  will  open  sights  to  a  man  with 
eyes,  at  which  he  cannot  tire  of  looking, 
and  which  he  never  will  forget.  And  he 
who  is  not  familiar  with  the  great  epochs 
of  English  history,  and  the  localities  of 
their  evolutions,  will  spend  a  few  days 
economically  in  a  garret  of  London  or 
Liverpool,  sweating  with  Turner  or 
Hume. 

It  had  been  our  intention  at  beginning, 
to  give  in  a  single  paper,  an  idea  of  costs 
in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  Continent. 
But  without  leaving  the  coasts  of  the 
English  Isle,  the  subject  has  tilled  limits 
already  too  great  to  be  extended.  Per- 
haps at  some  future  time,  we  may  have 
something  to  say  of  the  gar§ons  of 
France,  or  the  greasy  dinners  of  Tuscany, 
or  the  Romansch  Aubergistes  of  Switzer- 
land. 

We  leave  the  traveler  in  England  :  we 
cannot  leave  him  where  he  should  keep 
a  better  look-out  for  the  thousand  new 
and  strange  objects,  all  the  while  present- 
ing themselves  to  a  stranger;  we  cannot 
leave  him,  where  he  should  keep  a  better 
look-out  for  his  ducats.  In  France  or 
Switzerland,  he  may   be  duped   out  of 


them,  as  was  Gil  Bias  at  the  town  of 
Valladolid;  in  Spain  or  in  Italy  they 
may  be  stolen  from  him,  as  from  Gil  Bias 
at  the  prison  of  Burgos;  but  in  England, 
they  will  be  promptly  demanded  as  of 
Gil  Bias  at  the  inn  of  Peiiaflor. 

Though  in  traveHng  no  country  de- 
mands more  money,  no  country  pays  the 
observing  traveler  better  for  the  money. 
And  to  observe  well  there  is  need  of  cau- 
tion, and  for  caution,  slowness.  The 
man  who  takes  the  rail  from  Liverpool  to 
London,  with  two  days  or  three  in  each, 
three  more  to  Southampton  or  Brighton, 
and  ships  for  Havre  or  Boulogne,  knows 
very  little  more  of  Great  Britain  than 
Herschell  knows  of  the  moon.  And  the 
poster,  even,  who  hurries  on  the  two 
Islands,  as  if  he  were  seeking  a  Gretna 
Green,  with  Lady  Adela  Viiliers  by  him, 
and  an  Earl  of  Jersey  after  him,  knows 
little  more.  There  are  places  where  one 
must  loiter  ;  there  are  places  where  one 
must  linger.  We  have  seen  those  who 
could  go  through  such  a  city  as  Glouces- 
ter, and  never  stop  for  a  look  into  its 
glorious  cathedral;  such  a  man  is  not 
tit  to  travel.  And  one  within  reach  of 
Alnwick  Castle — the  seat  of  all  the 
Northumberlands  from  Hotspurdom — 
about  which,  Halleck  has  thrown  the 
pretty  tissue  of  his  poem,  and  over  which 
age  has  thrown  gray  color  and  ivy; 
and  yet  should  never  visit  its  old  halls, 
what  sort  of  traveler  could  such  one  be  ? 
Tastes  indeed  must  vary ;  and  he  who 
explores  the  coal  caverns  of  Staffordshire, 
may  have  no  ear  for  the  wild  music  of 
the  Cave  of  Staffa. 

Objects  of  travel  must  be  different;  but 
one  object — that  of  seeing  the  most  at  the 
least  cost — must  belong  to  all.  If  these 
hints  shall  enable  any  to  form  an  opinion 
as  to  how  it  may  be  done,  they  will 
have  answered  the  ends  the  writer  had 
in  view. 
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Aavay,  on  the  strong,  swift  wing  of  thought, 

Through  the  world  of  stars  I'll  fly. 
Which  the  Maker  once  from  chaos  brought, 
And  sphered  in  the  bending  sky  ; 
Till  on  the  dusky  strand. 
That  bounds  its  waves,  I  stand. 
Where  the  breeze  in  the  wide,  waste  silence  dies. 
And  the  land -marks  of  Creation  rise. 

II. 

Already  I  see  young  stars  ascend 

Their  millennial  race  to  run, 
And  around  its  orbit  brightly  bend 
Each  firmamental  sun  : 

And  now  their  cyclic  play 
Begins  to  fade  away. 
And  before  my  dimmed  and  wandering  glance. 
Through  the  twilight  spreads  a  drear  expanse. 

III. 

Still  farther  to  urge  my  pathless  flight 

To  the  realms  of  nothingness, 
I  ascend  the  flashing  car  of  light, 
And  steadily  onward  press. 

Till  dim  to  my  backward  gaze 
Is  the  nearest  solar  blaze  ; 
Yet  around  me  the  atoms  of  unborn  stars 
Cluster  and  gleam  like  powdered  spars. 

IV. 

Lo  !  midway  along  my  wild,  lone  course 
A  swift- winged  spirit  detains  my  flight — 
"  Why  here,  in  the  heart  of  the  Universe  ?" 
"  I  fly  to  the  far-off"  shore  of  night : 
On,  on,  to  the  formless  vast 
Where  the  works  of  God  are  passed,  ^ 
And  Creation's  pillared  land-marks  loom 
Above  the  infinite  sea  of  gloom." 

v., 

«'  Here  pause,  bold  wanderer  !     Vain  thy  quest ; 

For  a  limitless  world  still  lies  before." 
"  Thou,  too,  swift  spirit !  here  take  thy  rest ; 
For  as  far  from  thee  is  the  other  shore. 
Brave  mariner  of  the  air. 
Thine  idle  voyage  spare. 
Thine  eagle-wing  may  be  strong  and  free, 
But  the  world  of  God  is  a  shoreless  sea  I" 
Maryland,  Nov.,  1845.  Nosmetipsi. 
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BUENOS  AYRES  AND  THE  REPUBLIC  OF  THE  BANDA  ORIENTAL. 

BY    MRS.    S.    P.    JENKINS. 

[There  has  been  a  great  variety  of  counter  statements  in  the  papers  of  the  day 
respecting  the  position  of  afTairs  in  the  Argentine  Republic.  The  force  of  opinion, 
however,  seems  to  set  against  the  French  and  English  influence  and  interference  in 
that  region.  That  the  people  of  this  country  are  not,  and  should  not  be,  particularly 
pleased  with  foreign  interference  in  the  afTairs  of  the  Republics  of  this  continent,  has 
become  quite  evident.  But  we  apprehend  that  the  state  of  things  in  the  region  of 
the  river  Plate  may,  for  some  time  past,  justly  and  sternly  have  demanded  the  step- 
ping in  of  some  foreign  power.  A  pure  dictatorship  established  and  upheld  in  a 
Republic  by  violence  and  blood,  speedily  makes  it  anything  else  than  a  Republic,  and, 
if  disturbed  in  its  career,  presents  no  very  strong  appeal  to  our  sympathy.  At  the 
same  time,  it  becomes  a  significant  question,  how  disinterested  is  this  intermeddling 
on  the  part  of  England  and  France  ?  It  has  been  affirmed  that  France  and  the  Prince 
de  Joinville  have  the  most  ambitious  designs  upon  Brazil,  and  as  much  more  of  South 
America  as  can  readily  be  brought  under  their  influence ;  and  as  regards  England,  her 
course  of  empire  for  a  century  past  has  been  such  as  to  make  it  no  unkindness  to 
suspect  something  sinister  in  her  present  conduct  in  the  waters  of  Buenos  Ayres. 
Aside,  indeed,  from  any  views  personal  to  herself,  the  presence  of  England  on  that 
coast  may  be  intended  to  watch  the  designs  of  France ;  but  we  confess  that  we  observe 
with  deep  suspicion  the  proceedings  of  both  these  civilized  powers,  whenever  they 
come  in  contact  with  half-civilized  or  savage  nations,  too  weak  to  keep  possession 
of  their  country  by  force,  and  too  "  uncultivated'''  to  diplomatize  with  skill.  Of  the 
merits  of  the  present  difficulties  in  that  region,  we  have  been  able  to  form  as  yet  no 
settled  judgment.  We  shall  take  occasion  hereafter  to  state  all  the  facts  that  may 
transpire.  In  the  mean  time,  the  following  communication,  from  a  most  intelligent 
person  who  has  long  resided  in  that  quarter  of  the  world,  will  throw  light  on  the 
subject.  If  the  impressions  conveyed  are  wrong,  our  pages  will  be  open  to  any  of 
our  contributors  who  can  substantially  rectify  them.  We  give  the  note  accompany- 
ing the  MS.— Eds.  Am.  Rev.] 

To  the  Editors  of  the  American  Review : 

Sirs— I  have  been  induced  to  select  your  widely-circulated  Review  as  the  most  appro- 
priate medium  for  the  publication  of  the  accompanying  article,  on  the  question  now 
agitating  on  the  shores  of  the  river  Plate. 

On  my  return,  a  few  months  since,  from  a  residence  of  many  years  in  that  part  of  the 
world,  I  was  surprised  and  pained  to  find  how  industriously/a/semjoressions  had  been 
circulated  with  regard  to  the  state  of  things  in  that  struggling  and  war-distracted  country ; 
and  I  cannot  but  feel  desirous  that  the  truth  may  be  as  widely  disseminated. 

I  am  now  engaged  in  preparing  a  work,  the  materials  for  which  have  been  supplied 
by  my  long  residence  (jn  the  Rio  de  la  Plata;  but  I  would  wish,  if  possible,  that  some- 
thing of  the  actual  state  of  things  should  be  known  even  before  that  work  can  be  pub- 
lished. Respectfully, 

S.  P.  J. 

Two  years  ago  a  spirited  little  pamphlet  the   supreme  dictator  of  the  Argentine 

made  its  appearance  in  Montevideo.     It  Confederation.     The  candor  with  which 

was  entitled,  "  Observations  on  the  Oc-  this  work  is  written  commends  it  in  an 

currences  in  the  river  Plate,  as  connected  especial  manner  to  those  who,  having 

with  the  Foreign  Agents,  and  the  Anglo-  resided  in  the  war-distracted  provinces 

French   Intervention."     This   pamphlet,  of  the  river  Plate  during  any  part  of  the 

written  by  Don  Florentio  Varela,  a  man  period  of  the  domination  of  Rosas,  know 

eminent  for  intelligence  and  enlightened  that  it  is  but  a  softened  picture  ol  the  in- 

patriotism,  is  designed  to  give  a  truthful  justice  to  which  these  feeble  and  strug- 

expos^  of  the  conduct  of  the  representa-  gling  Republics  have  so  long  been  sub- 

tives  of  foreign  nations,  as  it  regards  the  jected. 
system  of  government  pursued  by  Rosas,        "  A  heavy  charge,"  says  the  indignant 
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Varela,  "  will  ever  lie  against  the  greater 
part  of  those  men  who,  for  the  past  twelve 
years,  have  represented  foreign  nations 
in  the  provinces  of  the  river  Plate." 

Twelve  years  ago  Rosas  threw  off  all 
restraint,  and  after  forcing  from  the  senate 
of  Buenos  Ayres,  not  only  the  concession 
of  "  extraordinarij  powers,"  but  la  suma 
del  foder  publico,  (the  entire  public  pow- 
er,) proceeded  to  establish  a  system  of 
government,  "  whose  foundations  (to  use 
the  strong  language  of  Varela)  are  igno- 
rance and  falsehood."  Corruption,  spo- 
liation, outrage,  imprisonment,  torture, 
banishment,  death! — such  have  been  the 
means  by  which  the  enormous  system  of 
the  tyrant  Rosas  has  been  sustained. 
And  what  is  the  end  proposed  by  this 
system .'  The  annihilation  of  every  germ 
of  morality,  civilization  and  intellectual 
advancement — the  determination  of  this 
modern  Nero  to  govern  without  restraint 
the  whole  of  the  fertile  region  of  La 
Plata,  as  his  prototype  Francia  governed 
in  Paraguay. 

With  the  most  culpable  and  unaccount- 
able apathy  have  the  representatives  of 
foreign  nations  witnessed  the  progress 
of  this  ominous  power,  that  thus  essays 
to  interpose  a  barrier  to  the  waves  that 
rush  onward,  "  white  with  the  foam  of 
inevitable  progress,"  and  to  thrust  a  na- 
tion, panting  for  moral  and  political  free- 
dom, back  into  the  abyss  of  superstition, 
anarchy  and  despotism. 

Shall  I  mention  a  few  of  the  facts 
which  have  been  witnessed  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  civilized  and  Christian  na- 
tions.' — facts  which  they  cannot,  which 
they  dare  not  deny — facts  which,  with 
frightful  but  resistless  eloquence,  reveal 
a  system  of  perversity  and  crime  which 
no  mere  words  can  gloze  over  or  conceal. 

Literary,  scientific  and  humane  institu- 
tions, which  had  been  established  and 
liberally  maintained  previous  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  Rosas,  have  long  since 
ceased  to  receive  any  support  from  the 
government ;  and  the  consequence  is, 
that  the  former  are  annihilated,  and  the 
latter  owe  a  continued  but  precarious 
e.vistence  to  private  charity. 

In  the  year  1839,  and  in  the  following 
years,  the  portrait  of  Rosas,  placed  in  a 
triumphal  car,  was  drawn  through  the 
streets  of  Buenos  Ayres  by  the  wives 
and  daughters  of  those  associated  with 
him  in  his  iniquitous  government,  while 
shouts  of  "  Death  to  the  savage  Unita- 
rians!" rent  the  air.  When  this  shame- 
less procession  arrived  at  the  portico  of 
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a  church,  it  has  been  received  by  the 
priests,  dressed  as  for  the  celebration  of 
high  mass.  It  has  been  borne  to  the 
sound  of  the  organ  through  the  aisles  of 
the  deserted  temples  of  God,  and,  amid 
the  waving  of  incense  and  the  chanting 
of  the  multitude,  has  been  placed  upon 
the  illuminated  altar,  and  the  solemn  rites 
of  religious  worship  have  been  informally 
offered  to  it  by  an  enslaved  and  degraded 
priesthood.  The  Jesuits — and  be  it  re- 
membered to  their  honor — refused  to 
assist  in  these  impious  rites ;  and  because 
they  refused,  were  banished  from  Buenos 
Ayres,  and  their  property  confiscated. 

The  Unitarians — and  by  this  name  all 
are  designated  who  are  not  the  blind  and 
unquestioning  adherents  of  Rosas — have 
been  denied  entrance  to  the  churches, 
have  been  repelled  from  the  communion 
of  the  Lord's  table,  have  been  refused 
the  last  rites  of  their  faith,  when  trem- 
bling on  the  verge  of  eternity.  Their 
bodies  have  been  denied  sepulture;  their 
extermination  has  been  preached  from 
the  pulpits  by  the  parasites  of  Rosas,  as 
an  evangelical  virtue  and  a  Christian 
obligation. 

"General  contiscations,  and  the  sale, 
at  the  lowest  price,  of  the  confiscated 
property,  have  been  published  officially 
by  the  press."  It  is  notorious  to  every 
dweller  in  Buenos  Ayres  that  at  these 
sales — for  the  most  part  public  auctions — 
no  one  dared  to  bid  against  the  creatures 
of  Rosas,  for  whom  it  was  well  known 
that  this  confiscated  property  was  de- 
signed. Men,  who  one  day  were  scarcely 
more  than  beggars,  have  suddenly  become 
possessed  of  immense  fortunes,  while  the 
opulent  have  been  as  suddenly  reduced 
to  the  extremest  want;  and  this  not  from 
fluctuations  in  business,  but  from  the 
corruption  of  the  government  under  whose 
auspices  these  violent  and  unjust  trans- 
fers of  property  have  been  made. 

During  the  frightful  massacres  of  Oc- 
tober, 1840,  and  April,  1842,  the  heads 
of  well-known  citizens  have  been  paraded 
through  the  streets  in  carts,  accompanied 
by  indecent  music,  and  followed  by  the 
cries  of  "Who'll  buy  peaches?  who'll 
buy  oranges .'"  The  bodies  of  other  vic- 
tims have  been  exposed  naked  in  the 
public  market  place,  the  severed  heads 
adorned  with  blue  ribbons,  and  the  bodies 
labeled,  "  Came  con  cuero,"  (beef  with 
the  hide.) 

One  of  the  ornaments  of  the  drawing- 
room  of  Rosas,  which  has  been  seen 
again  and  again  by  foreigners  visiting  at 
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his  house,  is  a  glass  case  containing  the 
salted  ears  of  Colonel  Borda,  which  were 
sent  by  Don  Manuel  Oribe  to  the  daugh- 
ter of  Rosas,  Dolia  Manuela,  during  the 
time  that  Oribe  commanded  the  army  in 
Tucuman. 

Frightful  tortures  have  been  inflicted 
upon  those  who  have  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  this  sanguinary  tyrant,  as  pris- 
oners of  war ;  and  those  who  have  sur- 
rendered themselves  by  capitulation,  un- 
der the  most  solemn  guaranty  of  safety 
to  their  lives,  have  been  basely  and  trea- 
cherously assassinated.  Witness  the 
murder  of  the  unfortunate  General  Acha, 
whose  severed  head  was  nailed  in  a  con- 
spicuous place  near  the  city  of  Mendoza. 
Witness  Altanniano  and  his  brave  com- 
panions, shot  without  mercy,  after  their 
lives  had  been  guarantied  by  capitulation. 
Witness  the  horrible  tortures  of  Salinas, 
whose  eyes  were  torn  out,  whose  arms 
were  cut  off,  whose  tongue  was  wrenched 
out  by  the  roots,  and  finally,  that  these 
torments  might  be  ended  by  an  appropri- 
ate death,  his  breast  was  opened  and  his 
heart  torn  out.  And  who  was  Salinas, 
that  such  refinement  of  barbarity  should 
have  been  reserved  for  him  ?  An  in- 
habitant of  Bolivia,  distinguished  for  his 
high  literary  attainments.  He  was  the 
Secretary  of  the  Constitutional  Congress, 
and  editor  of  two  periodicals,  the  "True 
Friend  of  the  Country,"  and  the  "  Echo 
of  the  Andes." 

I  could  cite  many  more  of  these  in- 
stances of  inhuman  cruelty,  but  I  weary 
of  enumerating  horrors,  the  remembrance 
of  which  chills  my  blood.  Let  the  reve- 
lations which  I  rejoice  to  see  that  the 
noble  and  fearless  O'Brien  is  making  in 
England,  prove  by  their  corroborative 
testimony  that  I  am  relating  no  idle  tales 
of  an  overwrought  fancy.  The  voice  of 
the  companion  in  arms  of  the  brave  and 
illustrious  Lord  Cochran  will  surely  be 
heard  and  credited. 

Banishments  innumerable  have  taken 
place ;  and  these  have  not  been  confined 
to  men,  who  might  with  some  show  of 
justice  be  supposed  to  be  guilty  of  polit- 
ical offences,  but  defenceless  women  and 
children  have  been  thrust  from  their  dese- 
crated houses,  and,  without  being  allowed 
even  a  change  of  raiment,  have  been  ban- 
ished at  a  few  hours'  warning  from  their 
native  land.  There  are  now  hundreds  of 
these  families  residing  in  Montevideo, 
either  sustained  by  charily,  or  earning  a 
scanty  subsistence  by  such  efforts  as  those 
can  make  who  have  been  bred  in  ease 


and  affluence,  and  are  in  an  instant  re- 
duced to  the  extremest  poverty. 

All  written  transactions  with  the  gov- 
ernment of  Buenos  Ayres,  of  whatever 
nature,  must  be  executed  upon  stamped 
paper,  which,  in  addition  to  the  arms  of 
the  country,  bears  the  sanguinary  motto, 
impressed  in  crimson  characters,  "  Mu- 
eren  los  salvages  Unitarios"  (Death  to 
the  savage  Unitarians.)  Merchants  who 
boast  of  a  birth-place  in  enlightened  and 
civilized  Europe,  and  those  whose  first 
vital  breath  was  inhaled  in  the  land  of 
Washington,  have,  without  one  word  of 
remonstrance  or  one  expression  of  dis- 
gust, been  content  to  see  this  death- 
denouncing  motto  inscribed  on  every 
custom-house  permit,  and  every  paper 
containing  any  commercial  arrangement 
or  business  transaction  with  this  iniqui- 
tous government. 

Not  a  single  denunciation  of  the  enor- 
mous crimes  to  which  they  have  been 
daily  witnesses  has  been  heard  from  the 
accredited  agents  of  civilized  Europe  or 
free  North  America;  aUhough  these 
agents  have  seen  the  system  of  Rosas  in 
all  its  deformity,  have  fully  comprehend- 
ed its  whole  tendencj',  and  have  shud- 
dered at  the  thought  of  such  a  system  of 
government  being  by  any  possibility 
established  in  their  own  country.  These 
persons,  unmindful  of  the  responsibility 
which  rests  upon  their  honor,  their  public 
station,  or  their  sentiments  as  men,  have 
basely  kept  silence,  and  have  shown  a 
servile  respect  to  the  founder  and  sus- 
tainer  of  this  execrable  system. 

That  Rosas  possesses  a  subtil  divina- 
tion of  the  weaknesses,  and  passions, 
and  vices  of  men,  and  that  by  means  of 
these  weaknesses,  passions  or  vices  he 
sways  them  to  his  purposes,  none  can 
deny;  and  that  he  has  thus  obtained  an 
ascendancy  over  the  representatives  of 
foreign  powers  resident  in  Buenos  Ayres 
is  equally  certain.  Nay,  there  have  been 
those  who  have  even  raised  their  voices 
in  favor  of  the  man  and  his  systematic 
tyranny.  On  this  point,  let  me  quote 
again  from  Varela :  "  It  may  be,"  he 
says,  "  that  some  foieign  powers  do  not 
even  yet  comprehend  the  careless  or  cul- 
pable conduct  of  their  representatives  in 
the  provinces  of  La  Plata,  because,  hav- 
ing no  other  organ  through  which  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  our  countries  than 
these  same  persons,  they  naturally  receive 
vitiated  information  from  vitiated  minds. 
Without  comprehending  what  they  un- 
fortunately have  not  taken  the  trouble  to 
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study — the  causes  of  the  anarchy  and 
disorders  which  they  have  witnessed — 
they  have  laid  down  as  a  primary  prin- 
ciple, that  it  is  impossible  to  govern  these 
countries  but  by  an  iron  despotism,  which 
they  have  dignified  by  the  name  of  a 
strong  government.  First  their  blindness, 
and  afterwards  the  compromises  into 
which  they  fell,  have  urged  them  to  sup- 
port the  empire  of  the  despot,  and  to  give 
credit  to  the  horrible  system  of  '  extraor- 
dinary powers,'  by  procuring  for  it  the 
sympathies  of  European  governments. 
Even  when  the  corrosive  action  of  the 
irresponsible  and  brutal  system  has  anni- 
hilated commerce,  has  caused  wealth  to 
disappear,  and  has  decimated  the  con- 
suming population — then,  even  then,  the 
foreign  agents  have  deceived  their  govern- 
ments and  their  fellow-countrymen  with 
false  explanations  of  these  results,  when- 
ever they  have  begun  to  call  the  attention, 
by  injuring  the  interests,  of  the  manufac- 
turing centres  of  Europe." 

In  proof  of  these  assertions  of  Varela, 
I  would  simply  refer  to  a  work  written 
by  Sir  Woodbine  Parish,  entitled,  "Bue- 
nos Ayres  and  the  Provinces  of  the  Rio 
de  la  Plata,"  published  in  London,  1838. 
Although  this  author,  for  many  years  the 
representative  of  the  English  government 
in  Buenos  Ayres,  by  a  reprehensible 
silence  on  many  points,  shows  himself 
to  be  a  partisan  of  Rosas,  yet  the  plain 
language  of  arithmetical  statistics  cannot 
be  set  aside  or  misunderstood. 

From  the  reluctant  admissions  of  Sir 
Woodbine  Parish,  welearnthat  duringthe 
years  of  the  dictatorship  of  Rosas,  the  im- 
portations were  nearly  one-third  less  than 
during  those  which  preceded  his  admin- 
istration. That  while  the  consumption 
of  common  cotton  fabrics  was  greatly 
augmented,  that  of  silks  and  woolens 
was  almost  as  strikingly  diminished; 
and  this,  too,  while  the  population  has 
been  constantly  decreasing,  and  no 
manufactories  have  been  established. 
The  greater  consumption  of  cottons  by 
a  diminished  population,  is  a  startling 
and  eloquent  proof  of  the  retrogradation 
and  poverty  of  the  remaining  consumers, 
and  of  the  great  impoverishment  oi  Bue- 
nos Ayres  under  their  responsible  despot- 
ism of  Rosas. 

Another  fact  I  would  mention  in  con- 
nection with  this.  While  the  consump- 
tion of  those  articles  which  reveal  the 
wealth  and  progress  of  refined  taste 
in  nations  was  thus  decreasing,  that 
of    the    instruments   of  destruction  and 


death  received  an  ominous  augmentation. 
"  In  the  year  1830,  when  Rosas  was 
Dut  rising  to  power,  and  had  not  yet 
developed  his  system  of  extermination, 
the  value  of  arms  and  ammunition  im- 
ported from  England  was  one  hundred 
and  fifty-eight  pounds  sterling."  In  the 
short  period  of  five  years  this  importa- 
tion had  increased  to  six  thousand  three 
hundred  and  eighty-eight  pounds  sterling. 
The  horrible  significance  of  this  fact 
needs  no  comment. 

I  have  said  that  the  population  of  the 
Province  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  has  been 
decimated  during  the  administration  of 
Rosas.  Lest  I  should  exceed  the  limits 
which  I  have  prescribed  to  myself  in  this 
article,  I  will  simply  make  an  extract 
from  a  work  called  "  Rosas  and  his 
opponents,"  published  in  Montevideo, 
1843,  by  Don  Jose  Rivera  Indarte. 
After  a  fearfully  significant  document, 
entitled  "  Tables  of  Blood,"  in  which 
the  names  of  the  principal  victims  of 
Rosas,  with  the  manner  and  time  of  their 
death,  is  narrated,  he  gives  the  following 
"  Resumen." 


Poisoned, 

4 

Throats  cut,    . 

.      3,765 

Shot, 

.      1,393 

Assassinated,  . 

722 

Killed  in  battle,      . 

.     14,920 

Killed  in  skirmishes,  mili- 
tary punishments,  &.C., 
according  to  very  mode- 
ate  computation,         .      1,G00 

Here  are  more  than  tiventij-tivo  thousand 
victims  to  the  sanguinary  despotism  of  a 
single  tyrant ;  anrJ,  according  to  the  same 
author,  there  are  not  less  than  ihirti/ 
thousand  more,  who  have  either  been  ban- 
ished by  express  order  of  the  Dictator, 
during  the  same  period,  or  have  fled  from 
his  oppressive  government  and  have 
found  a  refuge  in  the  Republic  of  Monte- 
video, in  Brazil,  in  Chili,  Peru  and  Bo- 
livia. 

I  am  fully  aware  that  even  the  faint 
delineation  I  have  given  of  the  enormi- 
ties of  which  Rosas  has  made  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  the  blood- 
stained theatre,  may  be  looked  upon  as 
incredible;  the  more  so,  as  the  venal 
press  of  Buenos  Ayres,  (which  is  well 
known  to  every  dweller  in  that  ill-fated 
city  to  be  wholly  under  the  control  of 
the  Dictator,)  labors  unceasingly  to  give 
a  false  coloring  to  everything  connected 
with  the  present  state  of  things  in  that 
part  of  South  America. 
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And  this  false  coloring  is  heightened 
by  the  representations  of  ihose  who  have 
for  some  years  past  7?i7's-represented  the 
free  and  enlightened  States  of  North 
America  in  Buenos  Ayres.  Of  one,  it  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  he  was  compromised 
to  sustain  the  Governor  of  Buenos  Ayres 
and  his  monstrous  system,  by  the  conni- 
vance which  that  Governor  gave  to  his 
eluding  the  vigilance  of  his  numerous 
creditors,  and  slipping  away,  without  a 
passport,  as  hearer  of  dispatches  to  Alvear, 
the  Argentine  Representative  at  Wash- 
ington. This  sometime  Consul  is  now 
employing  his  pen  in  favor  of  Rosas,  in 
denunciation  of  his  opponents,  and  in 
inflammatory  articles  touching  the  Anglo- 
French  Intervention,  which  has  been 
solicited  by  the  independent,  yet  strug- 
gling republic  of  the  Banda  Oriental. 
Another,  whose  diplomatic  rank  was 
somewhat  higher,  finding  that  the  in- 
ifirmities  of  age  and  the  inadequacy  of 
his  jmy  rendered  the  cares  of  house- 
keeping a  dreaded  burden,  gladly  accepted 
the  invitation  which,  at  the  suggestion 
of  Rosas,  was  given  him  by  Hallett,  to 
become  his  guest ;  and  when  the  poor 
old  man  wanted  a  little  recreation  in  the 
country,  Gilbert  (as  I  see  by  the  date  of 
some  of  his  dispatches)  invited  him  to 
enjoy  the  luxuries  of  his  country-seat. 

Hallett  and  Gilbert  are  closely  con- 
nected with  the  official  organs  of  the 
monstrous  government  of  Rosas  ;*  and 
both  well  known  by  all  who  have 
lived  in  Buenos  Avres  or  Montevideo, 
(if  they  dare  speak'the  truth,)  to  be  the 
purchased  bond-slaves  of  the  tyrant. 
Add  to  this  most  worthy  companionship 
for  the  representative  of  the  liberty-lov- 
ing United  States,  the  fact  that,  as  the 
good  old  man  did  not  undei;stand  the 
Spanish  language — and  was  too  feeble 
and  too  advanced  in  years  to  acquire  it — 
it  was  necessary  that  he  should  employ 
an  interpreter ;  and  his  interpreter  was 
Rosas'  dragoman. 

How  clear  a  knowledge  of  the  true 
relations  of  the  Banda  Oriental  to  Bue- 
nos Ayres — how  just  an  appreciation  of 
the  justice  of  the  present  struggle  be- 
tween these  two  independent  powers — and 
how  clear  a  conception  of  the  right  of 
either  to  call  in  the  aid  of  a  foreign  alli- 
ance to  protect  it  from  the  aggressions  of 


the  other,  a  man  far  past  the  prime  and 
vigor  of  manhood  could  acquire,  under 
the  circumstances  I  have  mentioned,  I 
leave  to  any  candid  and  enlightened  mind 
to  determine. 

When  the  Argentine  Government  de- 
manded of  the  Foreign  Powers  the  recog- 
nition of  a  strict  blockade  of  the  port  of 
Montevideo,  after  a  partial  blockade  of 
that  port  had  been  for  more  than  a  year 
recognized  and  enforced,  the  naval  com- 
manders of  the  squadrons  of  France  and 
England  refused  to  sanction  any  other 
blockade  than  that  to  which  they  had 
already  given  their  sanction.  Our  well- 
meaning  Charge,  (fancying  the  while  that 
he  saw  with  his  own  eyes,  and  heard 
with  his  own  ears,  and  that  his  conclu- 
sions were  formed  by  the  unbiassed  and 
uninfluenced  operations  of  his  own  mind,) 
with  a  formidable  flourish  of  trumpets, 
made  a  Pro^esi  against  the  unwarrantable 
conduct  of  Fiance  and  England  in  not 
?-e-recognizing  a  new  blockade ;  and  this 
he  called  "trampling  upon  the  laws  of 
nations,  and  the  rights  of  an  independent 
and  sovereign  people." 

I  was  residing  in  Montevideo  at  the 
time  of  this  very  absurd  protest,  and  well 
remember  the  deriding  laugh  that  its 
ridiculous  pretensions  excited ;  while 
those  who  truly  esteemed  the  blinded  but 
honest-hearted  old  man  by  whom  it  was 
made,  knew  too  well  the  source  from 
which  it  emanated  to  blame  what  they 
regretted  so  deeply. 

Of  a  similar  character  to  this,  is  the 
attempt  to  regulate  the  terms  of  the  Anglo- 
French  mediation,  so  long  and  ardently 
solicited  by  the  struggling  Montevideans, 
and  so  tardily  awarded  by  those  Powers. 
Much  time  has  been  consumed  by  these 
now  allied  mediators,  in  watchful  and 
jealous  observation  of  each  other's  move- 
ments, in  this  important  question  of 
"  Shall  the  Province  of  the  Banda  Ori- 
ental be  swallowed  up  in  the  wide  domi- 
nation of  the  Argentine  Confederation, 
and  subjected  to  the  irresponsible  tyranny 
ol  its  Dictator  ;  or  shall  the  independent 
existence  guarantied  by  England  to  thi» 
Republic  by  the  Convention  of  1828  be 
muintaincil,  and  the  encroachments  of 
Rosas  resisted  .'" 

The  Macedonian  cry  of  the  beleaguered 
Montevideans  has  at  last  been  heard,  and 


•The  "  British  Packet"  maybe  justly  ranked  with  the  "Gaceta  Mcrcantir'  as  an 
official  exponent  of  the  system  of  Rosas,  although  professing  to  be  an  independent 
English  paper. 
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France  and  England  have  said  to  their 
representatives  that  this  unjustifiable  war 
(spite  of  the  flimsy  pretext  which  would 
veil  its  real  ends)  shall  be  terminated. 
Peaceably  will  they  effect  this  mediation 
between  the  belligerent  parties  if  they 
can,  forcibly  if  they  must. 

The  attempted  interference  of  our  good 
old  Charge,  in  regulating  the  terms  of  the 
mediation,  was  met  by  Ouseiy  and  Def- 
fandis,  by  the  dignified  and  diplomatic 
rebuke — We  cannot  treat  with  our  infe- 
rior in  diplomatic  rank  ;  with  a  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States,  we 
should  treat  with  pleasure,  but  with  a 
ChargS  d' Affaires  or  Diplomatic  Agent  it 
is  impossible.  And  all  the  reward  the 
interference  received  was  the  lauda- 
tion of  a  venal  press,  whose  praise  is 
infamy. 

The  impression  which  has  been  made 
upon  the  minds  of  the  enlightened  citi- 
zens of  the  Republic  of  the  United  States, 
by  the  language  of  the  acts  of  these  par- 
tizan  representatives,  as  well  as  their 
words,  is  plainly  perceivable  in  the  wholly 
different  view  taken  of  the  affairs  of  the 
river  Plate  by  those  who  have  resided 
there,  and  have  calmly  investigated  and 
particularly  observed  the  causes  of  the 
anarchy  and  confusion  which  prevails  in 
these  war-convulsed  provinces,  and  those 
who  form  their  opinions  solely  from  the 
lying  columns  of  the  British  Packet,  and 
the  Gaceta  Mercantil,*  or  from  the  inter- 
ested or  ignorant  misrepresentations  of 
those  Foreign  Representatives,  whom 
Rosas  protectingly  styles  "  his  Giiachos." 

Well  and  truly  says  the  eloquent 
author,  from  whom  I  have  quoted  in  the 
former  part  of  this  article  :  "  It  is  a  most 
bitter  truth,  one  that  is  felt  most  palpably 
by  all  those  who  have  spoken  of  the 
enormities  of  Rosas'  system  of  legalized 
crime,  beyond  the  theatre  where  its  hor- 
rors are  enacted,  that  solemn  and  impar- 
tial truths  are  taken  for  the  lying  expres- 
sions of  party  hatred,  and  that  the  cries 
of  the  tyrant's  victims,  and  the  appeals 
which  they  have  made  to  civilized  and 
Christian  powers,  have  beeen  viewed  as 
the  ambitious  efforts  of  a  revolutionary 
faction  to  call  in  foreign  aid,  in  order  to 
resist  an  authorized  and  legitimate  gov- 
ernment.    And  this  because  such  state- 


ments have  been  at  variance  with  the 
approving  silence  of  Foreign  Agents,  or 
their  more  culpable  defence  by  word  and 
deed,  of  the  illimitable  encroachments  of 
the  Buenos  Ayrean  Dictator." 

The  province  of  the  Banda  Oriental 
del  Uraguay,  or  Montevideo,  belonged 
in  the  time  of  the  old  Spanish  dominion 
to  the  Viceroyalty  of  Buenos  Ayres,  under 
the  title,  and  possessing  the  immunities, 
of  a  Captain-Generalship.  When,  how- 
ever, Buenos  Ayres  raised  the  standard 
of  revolt  against  the  Spanish  crown  in 
the  year  1810,  Montevideo  withdrew  her- 
self from  the  union  of  the  provinces  of 
the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  and  openly  declared 
herself  the  rival  of  the  Provisorio  of 
Buenos  Ayres.  Impatient,  however,  of 
the  domination  of  the  Bonapartes  in 
Spain,  and  imbued  with  that  spirit  which 
at  this  period  seemed  awake,  to  convulse 
and  overthrow  all  the  decayed  and  time- 
worn  systems  of  old  feudal  Europe  and 
of  her  colonies  in  this  newer  region, 
Montevideo  joined  in  the  thrilling  cry  of 
"  Liberty  or  Death." 

A  series  of  disastrous  and  desolating 
wars  ensued,  which,  but  for  the  extraor- 
dinary natural  advantages  and  resources 
of  this  beautiful  province,  must  have 
destroyed  it  wholly. 

Brazil  began  to  look  with  jealousy 
upon  the  mighty  and  independent  con- 
federation consolidating  itself  upon  her 
very  borders,  and  to  prevent  its  extent 
beyond  the  northern  shore  of  the  river 
Plate,  sent  an  army  in  181-7  into  the  Banda 
Oriental,  of  such  force  as  to  reduce  the 
province  to  her  power.  Montevideo 
now  became  incorporated  with  Brazil 
under  the  name  of  the  Cisplatine  Pro- 
vince. 

Buenos  Ayres  was  determined  in  the 
mean  time  that  the  most  precious  jewel  of 
the  vice-regal  crown  should  not  be  thus 
wrenched  away,  but  that  it  should  re- 
main to  sparkle  brightest  in  the  cascanet 
of  the  confederated  Republic.  Deter- 
mined to  repossess  herself  of  Montevideo, 
Buenos  Ayres  engaged  in  a  war  for  this 
purpose  with  Brazil.  This  continued 
with  various  successes  until  the  year  1828, 
when  England,  finding  that  the  market  for 
her  fabrics  was  seriously  affected  by  a 
war,  which  seemed  interminable,  offered 


*  Nearly  all  the  notices  that  appear  in  our  public  papers,  of  "  Affairs  on  the  river 
Plate,"  are  extracted  from  these  two  papers,  published  in  Buenos  Ayres.  Let  any  one 
who  has  lived  in  Buenos  Ayres  say  what  is  the  character  of  these  publications  for 
veracity. 
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her  services  as  mediator  between  the 
belligerent  Powers  of  Brazil  and  the  Ar- 
gentine Confederation. 

The  friendly  office  was  accepted,  and 
the  object  of  contention  withdrawn  irom 
both  parties,  by  Montevideo  being  de- 
clared independent  by  common  consent, 
on  the  27th  of  August,  1828.  And  on  the 
10th  of  September,  1829,  a  Constitution 
was  proclaimed,  framed  upon  the  same 
principles  as  that  of  the  United  States  of 
North  America,  with  this  exception,  that 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  pro- 
vides for  the  government  of  distinct  por- 
tions of  territory,  independent  as  it  re- 
gards their  local  regulations,  under  one 
general  government,  while  the  Constitu- 
tion of  Montevideo  applies  the  principles 
of  Republican  government  simply  to  one 
independent  and  sovereign  state.  It  is 
called  the  "  Constitution  de  la  RepuUica 
Oriental  del  Uraguay,"  or  the  Republic 
lying  east  of  the  river  Uraguay. 

Although  Buenos  Ayres  consented  to, 
and  formally  recognized,  the  independence 
of  the  Banda  Oriental  in  1828,  yet  she 
has  ever  viewed  this  independence  jea- 
lously, and  because  that  Montevideo 
formed  part  of  the  Buenos  Ayrean  Vice- 
royalty,  has  always  determined  (her  late 
protestations  to  the  contrary,  notwith- 
standing) that  Montevideo  should  also 
form  part  of  the  Argentine  Confedera- 
tion. 

Belligerent  demonstrations  that  the 
steady  purpose  of  Buenos  Ayres  has 
never  wavered  on  this  subject,  have  been 
made  from  time  to  time.  Political  agita- 
tions have  been  fomented,  and  disaffected 
persons  from  Montevideo  have  always 
found  a  ready  asylum  and  refuge  in  Bue- 
nos Ayres. 

The  watch -word  which  forms  the 
motto  of  the  Government  paper — "  Vive 
la  Federacion  mueran  los  Salvages  Uni- 
tarios" — and  which,  since  the  adminis- 
tration of  Rosas,  has  greeted  the  eye 
in  every  possible  form,  and  the  ear 
upon  every  possible  occasion,  speaks 
unmistakeably  the  views  of  Buenos 
Ayres.  Its  literal  signification  is,  long 
life  to  those  who  would  unite  all  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  river  Plate  into  one  Con- 
federation, and  death  to  those  who  would 
wish  one  to  remain  an  independent  unit. 
The  Constitution  of  the  i3anda  Orien- 
tal provides  for  the  election  of  a  Presi- 
dent and  other  officers  once  in  four  years ; 
and  in  accordance  with  this  provision, 
Don  Manuel  Oribe  was  elected  President 
in  1836.  His  ill-advised  and  unsupported 


acts,  however,  excited  so  much  odium 
that  the  country  was  brought  to  the  eve 
of  a  revolution;  and  Oribe  found  that 
the  only  course  left  for  him,  was  to  resign 
the  Presidency — an  alternative  permitted 
by  the  Constitution  of  the  Republic. 
On  the  23d  of  October,  1838,  he  addressed 
a  note  to  the  General  Assembly, /on?jo//i/ 
renouncing  the  dignity  of  President.  The 
ground  which  he  assigned  for  this  act 
was,  "  his  conviction  that  his  remaining 
in  power  was  the  only  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  restoring  to  the  Republic  the 
tranquillity  it  so  much  needed."  He 
added  that  he  acted  thus,  because  it  was 
demanded  by  "  the  peace  of  the  country, 
and  from  the  consideration  that  the  giving 
up  of  personal  interests  is  a  sacrifice  due 
to  the  pnblic  good."  The  resignation  of 
Oribe  was  accepted  by  the  General  As- 
sembly ;  and  he  left  the  province  and 
went  to  Buenos  Ayres,  leaving  his  fami- 
ily  unmolested  residents  of  Montevideo. 
An  election  was  held,  and  Don  Fruc- 
tuoso  Rivera  was  called  to  fill  the  office 
of  President. 

Rosas  received  Oribe  with  open  arms. 
Every  honor  was  paid  to  the  man  who 
he  at  once  saw  would  be  a  fit  instrument 
for  carrying  into  effect  his  designs  upon 
the  independence  of  the  Banda  Oriental. 
With  his  accustomed  astuteness,  how- 
ever, he  did  not  suffer  this  design  at  once 
to  be  apparent ;  but  conferring  upon  Oribe 
the  title  of  Brigadier-General,  gave  him 
the  command  of  that  portion  of  his  army 
which  was  kept  actively  employed  to 
preserve  the  interior  provinces /a/^A/aUo 
the  Confederation  ;  or  rather — for  the 
subject  is  too  grave  for  irony — to  main- 
tain the  power  of  the  despot  by  keeping 
the  unfortunate  inhabitants  of  these  inte- 
rior provinces  benumbed  and  stupefied  by 
terror. 

The  acts  of  Oribe  in  Cordova,  Cata- 
maran, Tucuman  and  Entre  Rios,  show 
him  to  have  been  a  follower  worthy  of 
such  a  master  as  Rosas,  and  of  such  com- 
panions in  arms  as  Mariano  Maya,  Juan 
Balboa,  and  Friar  Felix  Aldao. 

[  have  already  said  that  Rosas  fully 
understood  how  to  govern  men  by  their 
views,  their  weaknesses,  or  their  pas- 
sions. This  astuteness  was  singularly 
displayed  in  his  awarding,  with  the  most 
scrupulous  deference,  the  title  of  "  Legal 
President  of  the  Republic  of  the  Ban- 
da Oriental,"  to  Don  Manuel  Oribe. 
This  title  was  assumed  upon  the  ground 
that  the  constitutional  term  of  the  office 
is  in  the  Banda  Oriental,  as  with  us,  four 
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years  ;  and  that  more  than  a  year  of  that 
term  was  wanting  at  the  time  of  his  re- 
signation. But  the  Dictator,  as  will  soon 
be  seen,  had  his  own  ends  to  serve  in  all 
this  show  of  "  justice  to  the  victim  of  a 
faction." 

In  1840,  the  design  of  invading  the 
Banda  Oriental  with  an  Argentine  army, 
of  which  Oribe  was  made  by  Rosas  Com- 
mander-in-chief, was  arranged  in  Buenos 
Ayres.  The  pretext  of  this  invasion 
was  to  recover  the  legal  rights,  as  Pre- 
sident of  the  Republic,  of  the  man  who, 
in  1838,  had  voluntarily  resigned  it. 
"  After  the  solemn  declaration  made, 
in  that  act  of  his  resignation — upon  his 
honor  and  under  his  signature — Oribe 
demands,  with  arms  in  his  hands,  the 
power  he  had  renounced.  And  so  far 
from  thinking  that  this  is  "  an  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  the  tranquillity  which  the  Re- 
public needs,'"  so  far  from  "  giving  up  the 
personal  interests"  of  his  ambition,  as  "  a 
sacrifice  tothe  general  good,"leads,aioreign 
army  into  his  native  country,  devastates 
her  fields,  destroys  her  towns,  ruins  her 
commerce — in  short,  brings  upon  her  the 
combined  horrors  of  a  civil  as  well  as  a 
foreign  war. 

That  Oribe  has  his  partizans  in  the 
Banda  Oriental,  and  that  the  blanquilla 
party  (as  those  partizans  are  termed) 
include  many  of  the  most  intelligent  and 
wealthy  of  the  inhabitants,  does  not  for 
one  moment  admit  of  a  doubt ;  and  that, 
had  he  returned  to  his  native  country 
unaccompanied  by  the  emissaries  of  Ro- 
sas, and  unsustained  by  an  Argentine 
army,  some  compromise  would  have  been 
arranged,  and  he  might  even  now  have 
been  quietly  reelected  to  the  station  he 
had  renounced,  is  perhaps  no  less  true. 

It  is  the  terror  inspired  by  the  thought 
of  the  domination  of  Rosas — it  is  the 
fact,  to  which  no  one  can  bhnd  them- 
selves, that  Oribe  is  the  willing  tool  of 
Rosas — it  is  a  well-founded  fear  of  having 
the  inestimable  privilege  of  an  independ- 
ent existence  wrenched  from  ihem,  that 
has  inspired  the  Montevideans  to  their 
brave  and  determined  resistance  of  the 


invading  army.  It  is  this  that  has  in- 
duced them  to  send  a  special  envoy*  to 
the  Courts  of  France  and  England,  pray- 
ing for  aid  against  the  encroachments  of 
Rosas.  To  England,  especially,  as 
in  a  measure  the  author  of  her  in- 
dependent existence,  has  Montevideo 
looked  confidently  for  the  assistance 
she  needed  in  her  fearful  extremity. 
Tardily  has  that  aid  been  awarded; 
and,  alas  for  vaunted  British  honor  and 
British  philanthropy,  the  despairing  cry 
would  have  been  all  unheeded,  had  not 
Paraguay  beckoned  too  invitingly  in  the 
distance,  and  had  not  the  failure  to  renew 
the  treaty  with  Brazil,  which  expired  in 
1844,  made  it  essential  to  seek  a  way  by 
which  her  fabrics  could  be  introduced 
into  Brazil,  without  the  impediments  of- 
fered by  the  custom-house-guarded  cities 
of  the  Atlantic  coast. 

Let  the  motive  be  what  it  may,  the  fact 
remains  the  sam^ :  that  England  i,;and 
France  have  decidedly  resolved  to  aid 
oppressed  and  struggling  Montevideo  in 
resisting  the  encroachments  of  the  despo- 
tism of  Rosas,  and  in  preserving  invio- 
lable their  independent  existence. 

The  hireling  writers  of  the  Dictator 
have,  hitherto,  sedulously  striven  to  im- 
press upon  the  world  that  the  Banda 
Oriental  was  an  integral  part  of  the 
Argentine  Confederation,  and  that  the 
war  of  self-defence,  into  which  she 
has  been  forced,  was  one  of  rebellion 
against  the  remaining  United  Powers. 
Now,  the  tone  is  changed,  and  none 
can  clamor  so  loudly  of  the  entire  inde- 
pendence of  the  invaded  province,  while 
the  sole  motive  of  the  presence  of  the 
Argentine  army  is  declared  to  be,  to  pro- 
tect the  oppressed  inhabitants  from  the 
machinations  of  designing  foreigners, 
and  the  exactions  of  the  usurping  River- 
istas  !  The  falsehood  and  absurdity  of 
these  pretensions  have  been  demonstra- 
ted. I  could  have  wished  that  an  abler 
pen  than  mine  might  have  added  the  lofty 
power  of  eloquence  to  the  simple  form  of 
Truth. 

New  York,  Dec.  12,  1845. 


*  Don  Florentio  Varela,  who  departed  upon  this  mission  in  1843,  and  was  absent  nearly 
one  year. 
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THE  AUTHOR  OF  THE  VESTIGES  OF  THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF 

CREATION. 


[The  incompatibility  of  the  docti'ines  inferable  from  the  Vestiges  of  the  Natural 
History  of  Creation  with  truths  held  as  established  on  higher  authority  than  human 
knowledge,  together  with  the  great  popularity  of  that  work,  gives  to  the  question  dis- 
cussed in  the  following  article  an  importance  greater  than  at  first  sight  appears.  Per- 
sons carried  away  by  the  plausibility,  earnestness  and  apparent  research  of  the  book, 
may,  as  long  as  the  authorship  remains  unknown,  attribute  it  to  higher  scientific  au- 
thority than  it  deserves.  The  whole  superstructure  of  the  theory  of  the  author  rests  so 
entirely  upon  the  abstrusities  of  science,  that  all  but  a  few  are  precluded  from  the 
possibility  of  settling  the  question  in  their  own  minds  except  by  authority.  A  sufficient 
reason  will  at  once  be  seen  for  our  admitting  the  article  on  these  grounds,  especially  as 
it  makes  out  so  exceedingly  plausible  a  case.  The  eminent  author  to  whom  the  writer 
attributes  the  book  can  of  course  receive  no  injury  from  them  if  the  conjectures  are  mis- 
placed, as  he  necessarily  ran  such  a  risk  in  common  with  all  writers  who  have  treated 
kindred  things.  Before  letting  the  article  speak  for  itself,  we  may  note  one  circumstance 
overlooked  by  the  writer,  somewhat  confirmatory  of  his  position — that  Mr.  Taylor  pub- 
lished, as  our  readers  will  remember,  several  of  his  works  anonymously,  finally,  we 
believe,  avowing  himself  the  author  on  applying  for  a  professor's  chair  in  one  of  the 
Scottish  colleges.  We 'would  request  our  readers  to  note,  in  particular,  the  similarity 
in  the  structure  of  style  in  the  passages  taken  from  "  The  Vestiges"  and  Isaac  Taylor's 
books,  especially  "  The  Physical  Theory  of  Another  Life."  Many  strong  evidences,  to 
our  mind,  are  made  out,  and  we  think  we  subserve  the  cause  of  truth  by  publishing  the 
article ;  since,  by  discovering  the  author,  we  may  be  able  to  settle  his  competency  to 
treat  of  so  great  a  subject  as  that  on  which  the  author  of  "Vestiges"  has  put  forth  so 
many  startling  lucubrations.  If  the  article  given  by  us  wrongly  refers  that  book  to  Mr. 
Taylor,  the  blame  in  the  case  must  rest  with  the  writer  who  puts  forth  such  a  work 
without  the  responsibilities  that  attach  to  paternity.  In  any  event,  Mr.  Taylor  will 
have  no  right  to  complain,  since,  as  we  have  remarked,  he  has  published  all  his  own 
books  anonymously. — Ed.  Am.  Rev.] 


At  first  sight,  there  would  seem  to  be 
no  obvious  reason  why  an  author  should 
not  be  at  liberty  to  send  forth  his  work 
into  the  world,  either  with  his  name 
stamped  upon  the  title-page,  or  without  it; 
and  if  he  adopt  the  latter  procedure,  why 
he  should  not  be  left  unmolested  to  pre- 
serve his  incognito,  as  he  may,  in  the 
obscurity  in  which  he  chooses  to  shroud 
himself.  Who  besides  the  author,  it  may 
be  asked,  can  possibly  have  an  interest 
in  the  matter .'  He  toiled  with  his  own 
strength  in  the  composition  of  the  work  ; 
he  wrote  with  his  own  pen  on  his  own 
paper  at  his  own  desk  ;  his  publisher 
assumed  the  responsibility  of  its  issue 
from  the  press.  When  published,  not 
even  a  constructive  obligation  exists  to 
buy  it;  or  if  bought,  to  read  it.  Should 
it  be  a  work  of  merit,  and  the  author 
choose  to  deny  himself  the  reputation 
which  would  follow  the  announcement 
of  his  name,  who  can  justly  complain  ? 
Should  it  be  worthless,  and  the  umpires 
of  literature  choose  to  condemn  it,  what 
more  can  they  ask  .'  Who  hinders  them 
from  proceeding  to  the  utmost  limits  of 
unsparing  denunciation  ?  No  one.   Then, 


surely,  if  the  author,  on  the  one  hand, 
modestly  declines  the  laurel  with  which 
they  would  encircle  his  brows,  he  should 
be  permitted,  on  the  other,  to  endure  in 
secret  the  tortures  of  wounded  self-love, 
without  the  additional  and  superfluous 
agonj'  of  exposure  to  the  gaze  of  the 
unpitying  multitude.  The  case  falls,  ap- 
parently, under  the  established  laws  of 
polished  life  ;  which  guard  what  is 
purely  personal,  and  intended  to  be  pri- 
vate, from  intrusion.  To  pry  into  the 
affairs  of  an  author  seems  to  be  as  great 
a  breach  of  good  manners  as  to  pry  into 
the  affairs  of  any  other  man. 

Such  is  the  first  impression  ;  and  such, 
we  confess,  was  our  own  impression, 
until  reflection,  aided  by  a  few  detached 
leaves  from  the  book  of  human  nature, 
convinced  us  that,  like  most  first  impres- 
sions, it  is  not,  in  every  particular,  cor- 
rect. It  assumes  a  controvertible  pre- 
mise :  that  the  publication  of  a  book  is 
simply  an  action  ;  whereas,  it  is  a  trans- 
action, having  two  parties — of  whom  the 
author  is  one,  and  the  public  the  other. 
These  parties  have  corresponding  rights  ; 
and  whatever  relates  to  the  transaction 
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is  common  property.  Among  these  rights, 
the  least  questionable  is  that  of  the  pub- 
lic to  know  with  whom  it  deals  :  a  part 
of  this  common  property  is  the  author's 
name.  A  covenant  between  a  person 
and  a  thing,  a  reality  and  a  shadow,  is 
an  absurdity.  Any  reserve  on  this  head, 
is  therefore,  and  necessarily  must  be,  by 
indulgence.  An  anonymous  author,  if 
his  work  have  no  value,  may  be  permit- 
ted to  remain  unknown,  and  his  work 
to  float,  unmolested,  down  the  stream  of 
oblivion.  The  public  has  no  interest  in 
the  discovery  of  the  one,  nor  in  the  pre- 
servation of  the  other.  If  it  have  value, 
if  manifestly  the  product  of  a  great  soul, 
for  every  clear  thought,  aptly  and  nobly 
expressed,  by  which  men  are  made  more 
wise  ;  for  every  pleasing  invasion  of  the 
heart,  to  kindle  emotion,  and  to  cherish 
the  gentle  and  tender  affections  into 
warmth,  and  throbbing  life,  and  health, 
and  bloom,  and  growth,  by  which  men 
are  made  more  happy,  the  public  will 
render  its  spoken  and  unspeakable  grati- 
tude :  and  none  the  less  because  the  au- 
thor chose  to  make  them  wiser  and  hap- 
pier by  stealth.  This  shall  not  abate  its 
love  and  veneration  one  jot.  The  anony- 
mous character,  in  such  a  case,  is  no  fail- 
ing ;  or  if  so  accounted,  in  a  benefactor 
it  may  be  tolerated. 

Not  so,  however,  when  the  anony- 
mous author  would  shake  that  little  faith 
in  man,  in  nature,  God,  which  is  yet  ex- 
tant on  earth ;  and  which,  though  it  be 
but  "  as  a  grain  of  mustard  seed,"  is  a 
precious  inheritance  of  humanity ;  and 
though  "  the  least  of  all  seeds,"  may, 
under  a  genial  sun  and  friendly  nurture, 
grow  into  the  greatest  of  all  shrubs,  and 
lodge  in  the  branches  thereof  the  beauti- 
ful birds  of  heaven  :  still  lesSj  if  he  would 
corrupt  that  purity  of  thought  and  feeling, 
from  which  wells  up,  as  from  a  fountain, 
the  little  sweetness  that  mingles  with  the 
huge  bitterness  of  life.  The  dormant 
•  right  of  the  public  now  revives  ;  and  we 
may  justly  avail  ourselves  of  the  mystic 
powers,  which  lie  hidden  in  the  folds  of 
a  search-warrant,  for  his  discovery.  It 
may  be  the  author's  wish  to  remain  un- 
known, to  nestle  in  the  dark,  but  it  is 
ours  to  draw  him  forth  and  hold  him  up 
to  moral  reprobation  ;  and  we  will  do 
this,  moreover,  with  as  little  compunc- 
tion as  we  would  ferret  out  and  expose 
a  sly  nocturnal  thief,  or  a  cowardly  mid- 
night assassin.  When  able  to  point  out 
the  man  and  say,  "  That's  he,"  we  shall 
be  satisfied  ;  not  before.     To  stop  short 


of  this,  with  a  bare  condemnation  of  his 
work,  is  not  enough  :  this  is  to  imprison 
the  crime,  and  leave  the  criminal  at 
large.  For  every  great  moral  outrage  of 
this  kind,  we  must  have  an  accountable 
agent  to  bear  its  reproach  ;  and  though 
we  would  never  inflict  physical  pains 
and  penalties  on  an  author  as  on  other 
moral  delinquents,  we  would  yet  identify 
and  expose  him  to  "  the  slow,  unmoving 
finger  of  scorn,"  as  a  solemn  admonition 
to  similar  offenders.  Thus  would  we 
have  treated  the  author  of  the  celebrated 
Newburgh  letters;  thus  the  far-famed 
Junius;  and  thus  all  who,  lying  in  am- 
bush behind  anonymous  publication,  dis- 
charged their  envenomed  shafts  to  the 
centre  of  the  unwary  throng  passing  that 
way. 

Again  :  no  trivial  share  of  the  reputa- 
tion and  influence  acquired  by  anony- 
mous authors  proceeds  from  the  very 
circumstance  of  their  being  anonymous. 
Strip  them  of  this  character,  identify 
them,  and  if  "  their  occupation  is  not 
gone,"  like  that  of  another  celebrated 
personage,  it  is,  at  least,  comparatively 
harmless.  The  unseen  power  which  the 
imagination,  prone  to  hyperbole,  dilates 
into  vastness  and  invests  in  gloom,  is 
shorn  of  its  terrible  fascination,  and 
"drops  plumb  down"  to  insignificance 
and  contempt.  All  doubtless  remember 
the  effect  produced  by  the  letters  of  Ju- 
nius when  they  appeared  ;  how,  from  the 
king  on  his  throne,  through  every  grada- 
tion of  "  lords  and  commons,"  to  the  beg- 
garly scavenger  in  the  streets  of  the  Brit- 
ish metropolis,  men  stood  aghast  at  the 
portent.  But  think  you,  reader,  they 
would  have  thus  stood  long,  had  the 
name,  station  and  influence  of  their  au- 
thor been  known  ?  Why,  not  Burke 
himself,  with  his  acknowledged  mental 
affluence,  backed  by  the  entire  political 
force  of  his  Whig  associates,  could  have 
kept  up  the  illusion  a  single  hour;  much 
less  the  understrapper  of  an  understrapper 
in  some  one  of  various  departments  of 
the  government,  by  whom  it  will,  in  all 
probability,  be  at  length  ascertained  they 
were  written.  The  mystery  in  which 
they  were  involved  and  veiled  imparted 
at  least  half  their  elegance  of  diction,  and 
nearly  all  their  power  of  intimidation. 

Once  more  :  it  is  an  obvious  result  of 
the  anonymous  publication  of  works 
which  offend  the  moral  sense  of  mankind, 
to  bring  in  question  the  character  of 
every  respectable  author  in  the  republic 
of  letters,  who  may  be  thought  capable 
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of  writing  it.  As  soon  as  a  work  of  this 
kind  appears,  inquiry  after  its  author  is 
afoot ;  and  then  begins  a  series  of  impu- 
tations which  can  terminate  only  when 
the  real  authorship  shall  have  been 
avowed.  To  what  annoyance  are  hon- 
est men  in  this  way  subjected  !  The 
work  is,  in  the  first  place,  ascribed  to  A. 
When  A,  after  the  lapse,  it  may  be,  of 
weeks,  perhaps  months,  learns  to  what 
"  bad  eminence"  he  has  been  raised,  he 
must  come  before  the  public,  through 
the  medium  of  the  press,  with  a  disclaim- 
er. It  is  then,  in  the  second  place,  as- 
cribed to  B  ;  and  B  must  do  the  same  : 
then  to  C,  and  so  round  the  whole  circle 
of  eminent  writers.  Nor  is  this  all.  It 
not  unfrequently  happens  that  the  real 
author  remains  unknown  ;  in  which 
case  A,  B  and  C,  notwithstanding  their 
explicit  disavowals  of  any  participation 
whatever  in  the  production  of  the  work, 
continue  under  the  opprobrium  of  having 
written  it  with  their  contemporaries  and 
posterity  :  not  merely  suifering  the  con- 
sequences of  an  unrighteous  imputation, 
the  condemnation  of  a  crime  they  never 
committed  nor  dreamed  of  committing, 
but  being  branded  as  liars  for  denying  it. 
Lee,  Burke,  Lord  Sackville  and  Sir  Philip 
Francis,  are  to  this  day  bearing,  in  dif- 
ferent degrees,  the  reproach  of  the  un- 
known Junius,  already  adverted  to  ;  and 
greater  reproach  than  to  be  deemed,  how- 
ever slightly,  the  author  of  productions 
so  rife  with  calumny,  so  steeped  in  ma- 
lignity, so  barbarously  abusive,  we  can 
scarcely  conceive. 

In  view  of  these  and  other  considera- 
tions, unnecessary  to  adduce,  it  is  our 
deliberate  opinion,  that  the  authorship  of 
an  anonymous  work  of  injurious  ten- 
dency not  only  may  be  inquired  after, 
but  ought  to  be.  Inquiry  should  be 
pushed  in  every  conceivable  direction, 
and  with  untiring  diligence.  No  place 
of  concealment  should  escape  its  scru- 
tiny ;  nor  should  it  rest  until  the  author, 
however  fertile  in  expedients  to  avert 
detection,  shall  stand  confessed — in 
ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  the 
only  argument  necessary  for  his  complete 
discomfiture  ;  for  with  the  appearance  of 
the  author  in  propria  persona,  the  light 
of  his  influence  as  a  writer  grows  dim 
and  soon  goes  out 

We  shall  not  apologize,  then,  for  the 
following,  perhaps  feeble,  attempt  to 
identify  the  author  of  the  Vestiges  of 
the  Natural  History  ot  Creation  ;  a 
work,  the  manifest  tendency  of  which, 


its   extraordinary  circulation,  the   com- 
mendation bestowed  on  it  in  certain  high 
quarters,  though  properly  denounced  in 
others,  and,  of  consequence,  the  widely- 
spread    and   deleterious  influence   it    is 
fitted  to  exert,  give  it  an  importance  both 
in  a  religious  and  scientific  point  of  view, 
exceeded  by  that  of  no  other  which  has 
recently  issued  from  the  press.     So  far 
as  its  influence  could  be  counteracted  by 
an  exposure  of  its  numerous  fallacies  in 
reasoning  and   misstatements  of  facts,  it 
has  been  already  done  in  this  and  other 
reviews  both  in    America  and  Europe. 
If  to  the  results  of  these  useful  labors  we 
add  a  knowledge  of  the  author,  and  thus 
deprive  it  of  its  factitious  character,  and 
of  his  utter  incompetence  for  the  work 
which  he  undertook  to  perform,  when 
he  began  writing  the  Vestiges  of  the 
Natural   History  of    Creation,  and  thus 
reduce  him  to  a  level  with  the  common 
herd  of    superficial  pretenders,  nothing 
would  seem  to  be  wanting  to  render  the 
system  of  sanatory  measures  complete. 
To  begin,  then,  the  writer  of  this  work, 
we  regret,  though  we  cannot  hesitate  to 
say,  in  view  of  the  evidence  M'eare  able 
to  adduce,  is  Isaac  Taylor,  the  author  of 
the  Natural  History  of  Enthusiasm,  Sat- 
urday Evening,  Spiritual  Despotism,  and 
the  Physical  Theory  of  a  Future  Life. 
With   every   allowance   for  liability   to 
mistake,  we  think  we  cannot  err  in  hold- 
ing Mr.  Taylor  responsible  for  its  exist- 
ence.   If  the  difficulties  of  the  supposition 
are  great,  and  we  confess  they  are^  if 
it   appear  incredible,  and  we  confess  it 
does,  that  a  man  who  had  written  so 
many  works  of,  apparently,  a  very  dif- 
ferent tenor  from  that  of  the  Vestiges — 
works  Avhich  would  be  creditable  to  the 
abilities  and  acquirements  of  any  theolo- 
gian in  England  or  the  United    States, 
which  have  gained  for  their  author  an 
enviable  reputation  in   both  countries — 
should  be  capable  of  writing  a  work  con- 
taining a  flagrant,  bold,  unblushing  as- . 
sertion  of  assumed  facts,  and  a  train  of 
cool  and  deliberate  rea.soning  from  those 
facts,  which    subvert,   if  admitted,   the 
very   foundations   of    Christianity:    we 
have  only  to  say  that  the  proofs  which 
attest  his  hand  in  the  composition  of  it, 
are  as  nearly  decisive  as  we  couM  expect 
them  to  be,  considering  the  nature  of  the 
case.     Besides,  if  we  look  into  the  matter 
somewhat  more  closely,  we  shall,  per- 
haps,  find    reasons   for    modifying  our 
belief  in  the  incompatibility  of  the  sen- 
timents of  the  Vestiges  with  those  of 
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previous  acknowledged  works  of  Mr. 
Taylor  ;  and  these  perhaps,  also,  the  very 
grounds  on  which  the  supposition  of  his 
being  the  author  of  the  former  is  deemed 
incredible,  may  afford  corroborative  evi- 
dence of  its  truth.  It  can  be  shown  that 
at  least  one  of  Mr.  Taylor's  acknowledg- 
ed works,  published  several  years  ago, 
sufficiently  resembles  the  Vestiges  to-be 
regarded  as  its  twin-brother ;  for 

"  An  apple  cleft  in  two,  is  not  more  twin 
Than  these  two  creatures." 

The  tendency  of  the  work  referred  to 
was,  at  the  time,  not  understood  ;  it  is 
not  yet  understood.  Men  were  blinded 
by  the  nature  of  the  subject ;  by  the  flat- 
tering prospects  it  opened  to  human 
hope  ;  by  its  soothing  appliances  to  hu- 
man pride.  Hence,  instead  of  being  to 
him  a  ground  of  disparagement,  it  mate- 
rially increased  and  extended  a  reputa- 
tion already  great.  This  reputation, 
doubtles."^,  is  dear  to  Mr.  Taylor ;  and  he 
vpas  by  far  too  shrewd  not  to  perceive 
that,  if  he  published,  supposing  him  to 
have  published,  the  Vestiges  under  his 
"  seal  and  sign  manual,"  though  in  it 
following  the  same  line  of  thought,  bear- 
ing on  the  same  general  conclusion,  it 
would  be  brought  in  jeopardy — there  be- 
ing nothing  in  the  subject  of  this  work 
or  in  his  treatment,  (but  the  reverse,)  to 
conceal  from  men  its  obvious  tendency 
to  overthrow  the  Christian  system.  We 
have  thus  a  reason  for  its  anonymous 
publication.  The  reluctance  of  the  au- 
thor to  be  known  is  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained ;  a  reluctance  otherwise,  we  con- 
ceive, wholly  inexplicable.  Thathe^Yas 
afraid  to  incur  the  responsibility  of  the 
commotion  his  work  might  cause  in  the 
religious  and  scientific  world,  simply  in 
consequence  of  its  paradoxical  character, 
of  running  counter  to  received  belief,  is  a 
supposition  not  to  be  entertained  for  a 
moment — it  is  not  consistent  with  his 
own  avowals.  He  earnestly  declares, 
and  -^e  have  no  reason  to  doubt,  his 
serious  belief  of  the  doctrines,  general 
and  particular,  which  he  advocates ;  he 
considers  them  "  valuable,  and  their  dis- 
semination a  blessing  ;"  he  believes  that 
"  they  have  nothing  in  them  which  can 
injure  the  public  mind  ;"  and  he  impres- 
sively informs  us  that  they  are  given  to 
the  world  for  "  the  sole  purpose  of  im- 
proving the  knowledge  of  mankind,  and, 
through  that  medium,  their  happiness." 
With  this  depth  of  conviction,  attaching 
this  importance  to  his  doctrines — finally. 


believing,  as  he  does,  in  their  subserv- 
iency to  the  best  interests  of  mankind — 
is  it  conceivable  that  he  would  hesitate 
to  incur  any  of  the  common  hazards  in- 
cident to  an  avowal  of  his  name  ?  Think 
of  Paul,  for  such  a  reason,  publishing 
anonymously  the  gospel  of  the  Son  of 
God,  and  you  have  a  fair  illustration  of 
the  absurdity  of  regarding  this  man's  fear 
of  the  reception,  absolutely  considered, 
"with  which  his  doctrines  might  meet,  as 
the  controlling  motive  which  induced 
him  to  suppress  his  name  ;  and  when  we 
reflect  that  he  plants  himself  on  the  im- 
movable foundations  of  science,  and 
hence  has  no  imaginable  reason  to  fear, 
since  he  lives — not  in  the  age  of  Galileo, 
when  to  announce  that  Jupiter  has  his 
satellites,  was  a  crime — but  in  an  age 
when  scientific  facts  are  verified  as  soon 
as  they  are  announced,  and  universally 
admitted  as  soon  as  they  are  verified  ; 
this  absurdity  will  appear  even  still  more 
glaring.  No,  it  was  no  such  fear,  but 
there  was  a  fear,  nevertheless  ;  and  how 
simple  is  the  solution  of  all  this  reluc- 
tance to  publish  under  his  own  signature, 
if  we  view  the  author  as  giving  utter- 
ance, in  this  book,  to  sentiments  subver- 
sive, or  thought  to  be  subversive,  of  a 
whole  life  of  previous  teaching;  as  re- 
versing the  case  of  the  Apostle  but  just 
now  named — and  instead  of  preaching 
the  faith  he  once  destroyed — destroying, 
or  thought  to  be  destroying,  the  faith 
which  he  once  preached.  With  Cassio, 
he  knows  the  value  of  a  reputation  ;  but, 
more  provident  than  Cassio,  he  resolved 
to  retain  it.  In  fine,  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  anonymous  publication  of  the 
Vestiges  of  the  INatural  History  of  Crea- 
tion which  we  are  able  to  divine,  are 
favorable  to  the  supposition  that  Mr. 
Taylor  is  the  author ;  so  viewed,  they 
tend  to  fortify  the  conclusion  at  which 
we  expect  to  arrive  by  a  comparison  of 
this  work  with  any  other  known  to  have 
proceeded  from  his  pen.  This  compari- 
son we  shall  now  commence.  Placing 
it  by  the  side  of  the  Physical  Theory  of 
a  Future  Life,  the  work  to  which  we 
have  alluded  as  its  twin-brother,  we 
make  the  most  striking  coincidences  in 
the  style,  as  to  general  tone,  and  the  use 
of  words  and  phrases  ;  in  fundamental 
and  subordinate  ideas ;  in  minor  inci- 
dents. To  the  evidence  of  authorship  in 
common,  to  be  adduced  under  each  of 
these  heads,  we  ask  attention. 

I.   The  peculiarities  of   style   are,  in 
both  of  these  works,  precisely  the  same. 
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The  style  of  Mr.  Taylor,  as  it  appears  in 
his  Physical  Theory  and  other  works,  it 
is  by  no  means  difficult  to  identify.  It  is 
singularly  correct,  but  studied,  cold,  re- 
served, and  somewhat  pedantic — betray- 
ing a  dash  of  high  self-estimation  in  the 
writer  ;  it  is  vigorous,  too,  in  no  ordinary 
degree,  but  vigorous  without  variety  of 
movement;  it  is  vigorous,  and  remarka- 
bly monotonous  at  the  same  time  ;  tiring 
by  a  repetition  of  similar  impressions, 
and  producing  in  one  a  sensation  not  un- 
like that  of  a  man  pushed  or  dragged 
along,  much  to  his  dissatisfaction,  by 
force  steadily  and  continuously  exerted. 
This  is  the  style  of  the  Vestiges  of  the 
Natural  History  of  Creation;  best  marked, 
indeed,  in  the  purely  historical  portions 
of  the  work,  but  appearing  in  full  cos- 
tume, whenever  the  author  has  an  oppor- 
tunity, as  in  the  closing  chapters  and  oc- 
casionally elsewhere,  for  argument  or 
reflection.  [We  shall  offer  no  examples 
of  these  peculiarities,  for  a  full  illustra- 
tion of  them  would  occupy  more  space 
than  we  have  at  command.  We  must 
refer  the  reader  to  the  works  themselves ; 
or,  if  these  are  not  at  hand,  to  the  copious 
extracts  under  succeeding  heads.] 

But  while  there  is  this  general  coinci- 
dence of  style  in  the  Vestiges  and  Physi- 
cal Theory,  &c.,  there  are  several  minor 
coincidences  which  deserve  notice. 

1.  The  use  of  what  the  vulgar  express- 
ly term  "hard  words;"  the  substitution 
of  the  less  for  the  more  familiar— of 
Latinized  English,  for  the  simple,  intelli- 
gible, good  old  English  of  the  Saxons. 
We  subjoin  a  few  examples  of  single 
words  of  not  unfrequent  occurrence  in 
both.  Thus,  in  the  Vestiges,  we  have 
cognizance,  abnormal,  mobility,  pre-ku- 
man,  postulate,  actuary,  isolatedly,  retro- 
gression, aberrant,  arrestment,  persistency, 
potentiality,  tellurian,  super-adequacy, 
under -adequacy,  &c.,  &c. ;  in  the  Physical 
Theory,  incertitude,  occidt,  nascent,  po- 
tent, vivacious,  reluctate,  aperose,  cogita- 
tion, extra-human,  telluric,  tangential, 
&c.,  &c. 

2.  The  use  of  the  same  words  and 
phrases. 

Of  single  words,  a  few  are  these: 
Mundane,  the  only  word,  we  believe, 
employed  in  the  two  works  to  express 
the  same  idea. — Vestiges,  pp.  249,  269, 
270,  287;  Physical  Theory,  pp.  148, 
188,  220:  conditions,  to  express  the  cir- 
cumstances necessary,  favorable  or  adapt- 
ed, to  generation,  development,  growth, 
&c.,  &c.     This  is  a  frequently  repeated, 


and,  apparently,  a  favorite  word  with  our 
author ;  consequently,  we  notice  only  a 
few  of  the  numberless  occasions  on  which 
it  is  used. — Vestiges,  pp.  12,  23,  45, 114, 
140,  143,  161,  164,  172,  227,  et.  al.  ; 
Physical  Theory,  pp.  38,  41,  68,  75, 
203,  et.  al.  Rudiments,  rudimental,  in 
the  sense  of  germs,  germinal. — Vestiges, 
pp.  20,  21,  149,  255,  260,  261,  262; 
Physical  Theory,  pp.  12,  95,  267,  271. 

Of  phrases,  let  the  following  suffice : 
some  are  striking. 

"  Thus  we  avoid  the  damage,  which  the 
very  appearance  of  an  opposition  to  natu- 
ral truth,"  dtc. — Vestiges,  p.  291.  "  It  is 
very  true  that  Christianity  has  siiffered 
damage  by  vain  presumptuous  intrusion 
into  its  mysteries,"  &.c. — Physical  Theory, 
p.  11. 

'•^Reverting  to  a  former  illustration," 
&.C. — Vestiges,  p.  21.  "  To  revert  a  mo- 
ment to  our  present  conjecture,"  &c. — 
Physical  Theory,  p.  190. 

"  The  observations  made  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  moon,  by  telescopes,  tend 
strongly  to  support  the  hypothesis,"  &c. 
— Vestiges,  p.  33.  "  Many  reasons  may  be 
adduced,  strongly  tending  to  suggest  the 
belief,  that  all  races,"  &.c. — Physical  The- 
ory, p.  178. 

"  It  might  well  be  with  a  kind  of  awe," 
&c. — Vestiges,  p.  48.  "  It  might  well 
happen,"  &c. — Physical  Theory,  p.  177. 

"My  sincere  desire  in  the  composition 
of  the  book,  was  to  give  the  true  view  of 
the  History  of  Nature,  with  as  little  dis- 
turbance as  possible  to  existing  beliefs," 
&c. — Vestiges,  p.  290.  "  Or  that  it  can 
rightfully  have  any  force  in  disturbing  our 
religious  convictions." — Physical  Theory, 
p.  10. 

Beside  these  phrases  there  are  two 
others,  which  though  used  in  a  different 
sense  in  the  two  works,  have  peculiarities 
clearly  implying  a  common  origin.  One 
of  these  we  shall  quote ;  to  the  other  we 
can  merely  refer. 

"  There  are,  indeed,  abundant  appear- 
ances as  if,  throughout  all  the  changes  of 
the  surface,  the  various  kinds  of  organic 
life  invariably  ;9resAed  in,  immediately  on 
the  specially  suitable  conditions  arising," 
&c. — Vestiges,  p.  115.  "  Organic  life 
presses  in,  as  has  been  remarked,  wher- 
ever there  was  room  and  encouragement 
for  it."— Vestiges,  p.  122. 

"  There  may  be  a  yearning  after  the  lost 
corporeity,  or  after  the  expected  corpor- 
eity :  there  may  be  a  pressing  on  toward 
the  frequented  walks  of  active  existence. 
Now  let  it  be  just  imagined  that,  as  almost 
all  natural  principles  and  modes  of  life  are 
open  to  some  degree  of  inequality,  and  ad- 
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mit  excepted  cases,  so  this  pressure  of  the 
vast  community  of  the  dead,  toward  the 
precincts  of  life,  may,  in  certain  cases,"  &c. 
— Physical  Theory,  p.  224. 

The  other  phrase,  to  which  we  advert- 
ed, turning  upon  the  words  definite,  and 
indefinite,  are  found  on  p.  2.57  of  the 
Vestiges;  and  p.  41,  of  the  Theory  of  a 
Future  Life. 

II.  The  coincidence  of  subject  matter 
is  still  more  remarkable  than  the  coinci- 
dence of  style;  affording  evidence  not 
less  by  their  number  than  their  specific 
nature,  that  the  two  works  were  project- 
ed and  executed  under  the  auspices  of 
the  same  mind. 

1.  The  fundamental  idea  of  the  two 
works  is  precisely  the  same  ;  namely,  the 
development  of  a  lower  organization  into 
a  higher  by  law.     In   the  Theory  of  a 
Future  Life,  the  author's  aim  is  to  show 
that  the  future  man,  the  man  beyond  the 
grave,  is. to  be  a  development  by  law,  or 
a  natural  development   of   the    present 
man.     In  the  Vestiges,  the  present  man 
with  his  specific  organization,  is  a  de- 
velopment by  law,  or  a  natural  develop- 
ment of  some  one  of  the  various  lower 
animals;  which,  again, was  itself  a  de- 
velopment of  some  other  below  ;  and  so 
down  to  the  simplest  forms  of  existence. 
The  two  books  are  therefore  but  parts  of 
one  book:    two  divisions  of  the   same 
general  proposition  ;  two  elements  of  the 
same  thought ;  yet  the  Physical  Theory 
when  it  appeared  was  lauded  heaven- 
high  I     The  Vestiges  come  forth,  alter  ct 
tcZem,  and  loaded  with  execrations,  it  sinks 
into  the  Abysm ! — perhaps.    Such  is  man : 
marvelously  tickled,  tickled  to  the  very 
marrow,  at  the  idea  of  unfolding  by  law 
or  otherwise,  into  the  unshorn  gorgeous 
magnificence  of  an  archangel !  but  l)arely 
hint  with  the  author  of  the  Vestiges,  or 
with  my  Lord  Monboddo  before  him,  that 
he   is  himself  an  unfolding,  by  law  of 
monkey  organization   with    its    caudal 
extension  abraded  by  the  bad  habit  of 
sitting  on  it,  and  the    world    is   instan- 
taneously in   an  uproar !     Verily,  Lady 
Montague  was  right :  "  Men  and  woman 
have  a  deal  of  human  nature  in  them." 
But  not  to  linger  by  the  way,  though  a 
pleasanter  subject  of  dalliance  we  know- 
not    of,   the  following   extracts,   which 
are    necessarily  somewhat  liberal,  will 
evince  the  coincidence  of  which  we  are 
now  speaking. 

"  There  may  be,  as  in  fact  we  assume 
that  there  are,  the  strongest  physical  rea- 


sons for  expecting  a  new  and  expanded 
life,  as  intended  for  the  human  family. 
Innumerable  analogies  gathered  from  the 
processes  of  the  vegetable  and  animal 
world,  illustrate,  and  in  a  sense,  corrobo- 
rate this  expectation ;  while  the  irresistible 
impulses  and  instincts  of  the  human  mind 
— moral  as  well  as  intellectual — all  support 
it.  Yet  there  is  a  particular,  or  incidental 
consequence,  resulting  from  our  receiving 
the  knowledge  of  another  life  through  the 
medium  of  miraculously  attested  reve- 
lation, which  demands  to  be  noticed  ;  and 
it  is  this,  that  the  corporeal  renovation  of 
human  nature,  which  may  properly  be  re- 
garded as  an  established  part  of  the  great 
order  of  the  material  and  sentient  universe, 
or  as  a  Natural  Transitioiv,  comes  to 
be,"  &c.— Physical  Theory,  p.  136. 

"  It  will  perhaps  be  found,  in  some  in- 
stances, that  our  own  conviction  of  the 
reality  of  things  future,  or  unseen,  has  sud- 
denly and  remarkably  become  more  im- 
pressive, merely  in  consequence  of  our 
having  seen  reason  to  think  of  them  as 
natural,  or  as  proper  parts  of  the  estab- 
lished scheme  of  the  universe,  instead  of 
miraculous  interruptions  of  that  scheme." 
— Physical  Theory,  p.  138. 

"  With  the   daily    and  hourly  miracles 
(so  to  call  them,)  of  the  vegetable  and  ani- 
mal world  before  our  eyes ;  with  creations, 
renovations,  transitions,   and   transmigra- 
tions  innumerable    going  on,    while    yet 
individuality  and  identity  are   preserved, 
nothing  ought  to  be  thought  incredible  or 
unlikely  concerning  the   destiny   of  man 
which  comports  with  these  common  won- 
ders, and  which  in  itself  is  only  an  analo- 
gous transformation.     No  prejudice  of  the 
vulgar  can  be  more  unphilosophical  than 
is  that  which   would   obstruct,  for  a  mo- 
ment, our  acquiescence  in  the  belief  of  a 
future  transfusion  of  human  nature,  with  its 
individuality,  into  a  new  and  more  refined 
corporeal  structure.      The    profound   re- 
sources of  the  Divine  Intelligence  are  con- 
stantly being  developed  in  our  view,  not  in 
a  thousand  modes  merely,  but  in  a  hundred 
thousand  ;  and  it  is  perfectly  manifest  that 
this    Sovereign     Intelligence — master    of 
whatever  is  abstractedly  possible,  delights 
in  taking  the  utmost  range  of  diversity,  not 
merely  as  to  fashion,  but  as  to  rule  and 
condition,  and  as   to  history  and  circum- 
stance; and  if  so  low  a  mode  of  speaking 
were  tolerable,  one  might  say,  the  proba- 
bilities   that    man,    the   chief   terrestrial 
animal,  and  an  animal   of  so    complex    a 
constitution,  is  destined  to  undergo  several 
transitions,  are  as  a  thousand  to  one  of  the 
contrary.     Everything  belonging  to  human 
nature  is  mysterious ;  or  rather,  bespeaks 
the  existence  of  powers  and  instincts  un- 
developed, and  which,   though  they  just 
indicate  their  presence,  do  not  reach  their 
apparent  end." — Physical  Theory,  p.  139. 
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"  Whether  it  is  to  take  place  in  that 
same  day  of  telluric  ruin,  or  not,  there  is 
to  be — and  it  is  to  come  in  at  a  proper  part 
of  the  great  economy  of  the  universe — a 
second  birth  of  the  human  family;  when 
all  born  of  Eve  shall,  by  the  creative 
energy,  live  again ;  and,  whether  for  the 
better  or  the  worse,  individually,  shall 
take  their  stand  upon  a  higher  level  of 
physical  existence  than  at  first.  This 
transition,  which  now  we  find  it  so  diffi- 
cult to  think  of,  otherwise  than  with  a  sort 
of  incredulous  apprehension,  as  a  mys- 
terious article  of  our  Christian  faith,  shall, 
when  it  occurs,  be  felt,  however  momentous 
in  its  consequences,  as  a  simple  fact,  and 
as  forming  a  natural  epoch  in  the  history 
of  man,  whom,  we  shall  then  understand 
to  be  a  creature  destined,  from  the  first, 
to  metamorphoses,  and  for  extended  pro- 
gression."— Physical  Theory,  p.  149. 

_"  Some  other  idea  must  then  be  come  to 
with  regard  to  the  7node  in  whch  the  Di- 
vine Author  proceeded  in  the  organic 
creation.  Let  us  seek  in  the  history  of  the 
earth's  formation  for  a  new  suggestion  on 
this  point.  We  have  seen  powerful  evi- 
dence that  the  construction  of  this  globe 
and  its  associates,  and  inferentially  that  of 
all  the  globes  of  space,  was  the  result,  not 
of  any  immediate  or  personal  exertion  on 
the  part  of  Deity,  but  of  natural  laws  which 
are  expressions  of  his  will.  What  is  to 
hinder  our  supposing  that  the  organic  cre- 
ation is  also  the  result  of  natural  laws, 
which  are  in  like  manner  an  expression  of 
his  will." — Vestiges,  p.  117. 

"  The  tendency  of  all  these  illustrations 
is  to  make  us  look  to  development  as  the 
principle  which  has  been  immediately 
concerned  in  the  peopling  of  this  globe;  a 
process  extending  over  a  vast  space  of 
time,  but  which  is  nevertheless  connected 
in  character  with  the  briefer  process  by 
which  an  individual  being  is  evoked  from 
a  simple  germ.  The  whole  train  of  ani- 
mated beings,  from  the  simplest  and  oldest 
up  to  the  highest  and  most  recent,  are, 
then,  to  be  regarded  as  a  series  of  advances 
of  the  2^rinciplcs  of  development,  which 
have  depended  upon  external  physical 
circumstances,  to  which  the  resulting  ani- 
mals are  appropriate." — Vestiges,  p.  1.33. 
"  The  sum  of  all  we  have  seen  of  the  psy- 
chical constitution  of  man  is,  that  its  Al- 
mighty Author  has  destined  it,  like  every- 
thing else,  to  be  developed  from  inherent 
qualities,  and  to  have  a  mode  of  action  de- 
pending solely  on  its  own  mode  of  organi- 
zation. Thus  the  whole  is  complete  on  one 
principle.  The  masses  of  space  are  formed 
by  law  :  law  makes  them  in  due  time  thea- 
tres of  existence  for  plants  and  animals : 
sensation,  disposition,  intellect,  are  all  in 
like  manner  developed  and  sustained  in 
action  by  law.  It  is  most  interesting  to 
observe  into  how  small  a  field  the  whole  of 


the  mysteries  of  nature  thus  ultimately  re- 
solve themselves.  The  inorganic  has  one 
final  comprehensive  law,  gravitation  : 
the  organic,  the  other  great  department  of 
mundane  things,  rests  in  like  manner  on  one 
law  ;  and  that  is,  development. 

On  these  extracts  we  forbear  making 
a  single  remark  ;  not  because  they  do  not 
afford  scope  for  it,  but  simply  because 
they  are  of  themselves  sufficiently  expli- 
cit and  intelligible.  They  obviously 
assert  and  labor  to  confirm  the  same  gene- 
ral proposition  :  Natural  development  or 
development  by  law.  As  we  might  expect, 
where  the  leading  idea  is  thus  identical, 
the  same  coincidence  is  found  in  the  sub- 
ordinate ideas.  A  few  of  these  are  wor- 
thy of  notice. 

I .  The  distance  of  fixed  stars. 

"  The  nearest  of  the  fixed  stars  is  at  a 
greater  distance  from  our  system  than 
19,200,000,000,000  miles  ;  and  the  most  re- 
mote of  those  that  are  distinctly  visible  by 
the  telescope,  are  probably  twice  that  dis- 
tance, or  much  more." — Physical  Theory, 
p.  58.  "  Methods  of  computation  which 
are  not  uncertain,  afford  us  the  means  of 
advancing  a  negative  proposition,-  to  this 
effect,  that  the  nearest  of  the  fixed  stars  is 
more  remote  than  the  distance  already  men- 
tioned ;  (p.  58.)  or  about  twenty  billions  of 
miles  :  a  distance  which  would  be  traversed 
by  light,  (passing  ninet3'-five  millions  of 
miles  in  8  min.  7  sec.,)  in  three  years  and 
two  hundred  and  sixteen  days.  But  there 
are  millions  of  stars  so  much  more  remote 
than  those  that  have  been  supposed  to  afford 
a  parallax,  that  they  may  actually  have 
ceased  to  exist  three  thousand  years  ago, 
and  yet  may  appear  in  their  places." — 
Physical  Theory,  pp.  253-4. 

"  Attempts  have  been  made  to  ascertain 
the  distance  of  some  of  the  stars  by  calcu- 
lations founded  on  parallax  :  it  being  pre- 
viously understood  that,  if  a  parallax  of  so 
much  at  one  second,  or  3600th  of  a  degree, 
could  be  ascertained  in  any  one  instance, 
the  distance  might  be  assumed  in  that  in- 
stance, at  not  less  than  19,200  millions  of 
miles  In  the  case  of  the  most  brilliant 
star,  Sirius,  even  this  minute  parallax  could 
not  be  found;  from  which,  of  course,  it  was 
to  be  inferred  that  the  distance  of  that  star 
is  something  beyond  the  vast  distance  that 
has  been  stated.  In  some  otbers,  on  which 
the  experiment  has  been  tried,  no  sensible 
parallax  could  be  detected  ;  from  which  the 
same  inference  was  to  be  made  in  their 
case." — Vestiges,  p.  b. 

2.  The  constitution  of  other  globes  and 
our  own. 

"  Unprepared  as  most  men  are  for  the 
announcement,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
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we  are  able,  in  this  limited  sphere,  to  form 
some   satisfactory  conclusions    as    to    the 
plants  and  animals  of  those  other  spheres 
which  move  at  such  immense  distances  from 
us." — "  We  see  that  matter  has  originally 
been  diffused  in  one  mass,  of  which  spheres 
are  portions.  Consequently,  inorganic  mat- 
ter must  be  presumed  to  be  everywhere  the 
same  ;  although,  probably,  with  differences 
in  the  proportions  of  ingredients  in  differ- 
ent globes,  and  also  some  difference  of  con- 
ditions. Out  of  a  certain  number  of  the  ele- 
ments of  inorganic   matter   are  composed 
organic  bodies,  both  vegetable  and  animal  : 
such  must  be  the  rule  in  Jupiter  and  Sirius, 
as  it  is  here.  We  therefore  are  all  but  cer- 
tain that  herbaceous  and  ligneous  fibre,  that 
flesh  and  blood,  are  the  constituents  of  the 
organic  beings  ofall  those  spheres  which  are 
as  yet  seats  of  life.  Gravitation  we  see  to  be 
an  all-pervading  principle  :  therefore  there 
must  be  a  relation  between  the  spheres  and 
their  respective  organic  occupants,  by  vir- 
tue of  which  they  are  fixed,  as  far  as  neces- 
sary, on  the  surface.     Such  a  relation,  of 
coui-se,  involves  details  as  to  the  density 
and  elasticity  of  structure,  as  well  as  size, 
of  the  organic  tenants,  in  proportion  to  the 
gravity  of  the  respective  planets ;  peculiari- 
ties, however,  which  may  quite  well  consist 
with  the  idea  of  a  universality  of  general 
types,  to  which  we  are  about  to  come.  Elec- 
tricity we  also  see  to  be  universal ;  if,  there- 
fore, it  be  a  principle  concerned  in  life  and 
in  mental  action,  as  science  strongly  sug- 
gests, life  and  mental  action  must  every- 
where be  of  one   general  character.     We 
come  to  comparatively  a  matter  of  detail, 
when  we  advert  to  heat  and  light ;  yet  it  is 
important  to  consider  that  these  are  univer- 
sal agents,  and  that,  as  they  bear  marked 
relations  to  organic  life  and  structure  on 
earth,  they  may  be  presumed  to  do  so  in 
other  spheres  also.     The  considerations  as 
to  light  are  particularly  interesting;  for,  on 
our  globe,  the  structure  of  one  important 
organ,  almost  universally  distributed  in  the 
animal  kingdom,  is  in  direct  and  precise 
relation  to  it.     Where  there  is  light  there 
will  be  eyes ;  and  these  in  other  spheres 
will  be  the  same,  in  all  respects,  as  the 
eyes  of  tellurian  animals,  with  only  such 
differences  as  may  be  necessary  to  accord 
with  minor  peculiarities  of  conditions  and 
of  situation.  It  is  but  a  small  stretch  of  the 
argument  to  suppose  that,  one  conspicuous 
organ  of  a  large  portion  of  our  animal  king- 
dom being  thus  universal,  a  parity  in  all 
other  organs,  species  for  species,  class  for 
class,  kingdom  for  kingdom,  is  highly  like- 
ly ;  and  that  thus  the  inhabitants  of  all  the 
other  globes  of  space  bear  not  only  a  gene- 
ral, but  a  particular  resemblance  to  those 
of  our  own." — Vestiges,  p.   123-4-5.     See 
also  pp.  29,  30. 

"  It  is  also  now  ascertained  that  the  great 
laws  of  our  own  planet,  and  of  the  solar 


system  to  which  it  belongs,  prevail'  in  all 
other  and  the  most  remote  systems,  so  as  to 
make  the  visible  universe,  in  the  strictest 
sense,  one  system,  indicating  one  origin, 
and  showing  the  presence  of  one  control- 
ling Power.  Thus  the  law  of  gravitation, 
with  all  the  conditions  it  implies,  and  the 
laws  of  light,  are  demonstrated  to  be  in  re- 
gions incalculably  remote  ;  and  just  so  far 
as  the  physical  constitution  of  the  other 
planets  of  our  system  can  be  either  traced, 
or  reasonably  conjectured,  it  appears  that, 
amid  great  diversities  of  constitution,  the 
same  great  principles  prevail  in  all  ;  and 
therefore  our  further  conjecture,  concerning 
the  existence  of  sentient  and  rational  life, 
in  other  worlds,  is  borne  out  by  every  sort 
of  analogy,  abstract  and  physical ;  and  this 
same  rule  of  analogy  impels  us  to  suppose 
that  rational  and  moral  agents,  in  whatever 
world  found,  and  whatever  diversity  of  form 
may  distinguish  them,  would  be  such  that 
we  should  soon  feel  ourselves  at  home  in 
their  society,  and  able  to  confer  with  them  ; 
to  communicate  knowledge  to  them,  and  to 
receive  knowledge  from  them." — Physical 
Theory,  p.  17G.  See  also  pp.  248-9,  250, 
where  the  author  expands  these  ideas,  but 
at  too  great  length  for  quotation. 

3.  The  mind  immortal,  but  depending 
on  organization. 

"  There  is,  in  reality,  nothing  to  prevent 
our  regarding  man  as  specially  endowed 
with  an  immortal  spirit,  at  the  same  time 
that  his  ordinary  mental  manifestations  are 
looked  upon  as  simple  phenomena  resulting 
from  organization  :  those  of  the  lower  ani- 
mals being  phenomena  absolutely  the  same 
in  character,  though  developed  within 
much  narrower  limits." — Vestiges,  p.  244. 

"  Man  we  believe  to  be  immortal,  (reve- 
lations apart,)  not  because  his  mind  is  sepa- 
rable from  animal  organization,  but  because 
his  intellectual  and  moral  constitution  is 
such  as  to  demand  a  future  development  of 
his  nature." — Physical  Theory,  p.  273. 

"  There  are  those,  probably,  who  would 
not  wish  even  to  see  the  materialist  confu- 
ted, if  it  jnust  be  on  the  strange  and  offen- 
sive condition,  a  condition  so  derogatory  to 
the  dignity  of  man,  of  our  acknowledging 
a  brotherhood  of  mind,  such  as  shall  in- 
clude the  polypus,  the  sea-jelly,  and  the 
animalcule  of  a  stagnant  pool.  But  sci- 
ence knows  no  aversions,  and  must  hold  on 
its  way  through  evil  report  and  good  re- 
port. Truth,  m  the  end,  will  not  fail  to 
justify  itself,  in  all  its  consequences  and 
relations." — Physical  Theory,  p.  274. 

4.  The  brain  is  a  voltaic  pile  or  gal- 
vanic battery. 

"  The  nervous  system,  the  more  com- 
prehensive term  for  its  organic  apparatus, 
is  variously  developed  in  difl'erent  classes 
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and  species,  and  also  in  different  individu- 
als :  the  volume  or  mass  bearing  a  general 
relation  to  the  ajnount  of  power." — "  There 
are  many  facts  which  tend  to  prove  that 
the  action  of  this  apparatus  is  of  an  elec- 
tric nature  :  a  modification  of  that  surpris- 
ing agent,  which  takes  magnetism,  heat 
and  light,  as  other  subordinate  forms,  and 
of  whose  general  scope  in  the  great  system 
of  things,  we  are  only  beginning  to  have  a 
right  conception.  It  has  been  found  that 
simple  electricity,  artificially  produced, 
and  sent  along  the  nerves  of  a  dead  body, 
excites  muscular  action.  The  brain  of  a 
newly  killed  animal  being  taken  out,  and 
replaced  by  a  substance  which  produces 
electric  action,  the  operation  of  digestion, 
which  had  been  interrupted  by  the  death 
of  the  animal,  was  renewed  :  showing  the 
absolute  identity  of  the  brain  with  a  galva- 
nic battery." — Vestiges,  pp.  249,  250. 

"  All  we  are  conscious  of  is  the  volition ; 
and  all  we  learn  from  physiology  is,  that  mus- 
cular contraction  requires  a  certain  galva- 
nic inlluence  ;  of  which  influence  the  brain 
appears  to  be  the  secreting  viscus,  and  the 
nerves  the  channel." — Physical  Theory, 
p.  50.  "  Now  this  exceptive  case,  acci- 
dentally made  known  to  us,  naturally  sug- 
gests the  belief  that  what  the  brain  sup- 
plies is  galvanic  excitement  merely  ;  or  a 
stimulus,  of  whatever  kind,  equivalent  to 
that  furnished  by  galvanism." — Ibid,  p. 
275.  "  But  now  let  it  be  supposed  that  the 
nervous  system,  connecting  the  brain  and 
spinal  proce.i^s  with  the  entire  muscular 
apparatus,  serves  no  other  purpose  than  that 
of  conveying,  from  the  former  to  the  latter, 
a  copious  efflux  of  galvanic  power  ;  which 
power  the  cerebral  mass  incessantly  gene- 
rates."—Ibid,  p.  211.  "The  tremendous 
(voltaic)  apparatus  which  fills  the  cranium, 
has  relation,  as  we  suppose,  to  the  inert- 
ness and  the  inelasticity  of  the  animal 
body."— Ibid,  p.  213. 

5.    Phrenology  the   true    science   of 
mind. 

"  Gall,  however,  has  shown,  by  induc- 
tion from  a  vast  number  of  actual  cases, 
that  there  is  a  part  of  the  brain  devoted  to 
perception  ;  and  that  even  this  is  subdivi- 
ded into  portions  which  are  respectively 
dedicated  to  the  reception  of  different  sets 
of  ideas ;  as  of  form,  size,  color,  weight, 
objects  in  their  totality,  events  in  their 
progress  or  occurrence,  time,  musical 
sounds,  &c.  The  system  of  mind  invented 
by  this  philosopher,  the  only  one  founded 
upon  nature,  or  which  even  pretends  to  or 
admits  of  that  necessary  basis,  shows  a  por- 
tion of  the  brain  acting  as  a  faculty  of 
comic  ideas,  another  of  imitation,  another 
of  wonder,  one  for  discriminating  or  ob- 
serving ditFercnccs,  and  another  in  which 
resides  the  power  of  tracing  effects  to 
causes." — Vestiges,  p.  255. 


"  In  every  mental  process,  and  in  every 
movement  of  the  affections,  there  is  an  at- 
tendant organic  action  :  a  subsidiary  opera- 
tion of  the  medullary  mass,  and  of  the  arte- 
rial system,  not  to  say  of  the  vital  organs ; 
and  inasmuch  as  this  accompaniment  is 
necessarily  clogged  with  the  conditions 
that  attach  to  inert  matter,  the  mind  is  so 
far  bound  down  to  those  conditions,  and  is 
restrained  from  moving  at  any  other  rate 
than  that  at  which  the  body  can  safely  fol- 
low, and  duly  perform  its  part.  Reason  (in 
man)  is  not  reason  absolute,  but  a  reason- 
ing faculty,  dependent,  to  a  great  extent, 
upon^-diX\d  characterized  by,  the  particular 
cerebral  conforination,  and  by  the  consti- 
tution or  temperament  of  the  individual. 
The  same  manifestly  is  true  of  the  purest 
and  most  elevated  of  the  moral  sentiments.' 
— Physical  Theory,  pp.  64-5. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  progress 
of  Mr.  Taylor's  mind,  (on  the  supposi- 
tion of  his  being  the  author  of  the  Vesti- 
ges,) in  the  province  of  Metaphysics. 
From  a  passage  of  the  Natural  History 
of  Enthusiasm,  it  is  evident  that  he  sought, 
with  Reid,  Stewart  and  others,  all  the 
phenomena  of  mind  in  personal  conscious- 
ness ;  while  he  treated  the  phrenologist 
with  marked  contempt.  (Nat.  Hist,  of 
Enthusiasm,  p.  273  :  Leavitt'sEd.  1831.) 
In  his  Physical  Theory,  however,  as  we 
have  seen,  he  asserts  the  dependence  of 
mind  for  its  manifestations  on  cerebral 
volume  and  conformation  ;  and  in  a  pas- 
sage we  have  not  quoted  on  account  of 
its  length,  he  avows  his  belief  that  the 
phenomena  of  mind  are  not  to  be  sought 
in  personal  consciousness  alone,  but  in  a 
comparison  with  those  which  present 
themselves  in  brutes  ;  that  is,  of  course, 
on  the  principle  of  Gall.  Again,  as  he 
advances  from  Reid  and  Stewart  in  the 
Natural  History  of  Enthusiasm,  to  Gall  in 
the  Physical  Theory,  so  now  we  see  him 
advancing  from  Gall  in  the  Physicial 
Theory,  to  the  utmost  limits  of  materialism 
in  the  Vestiges  of  the  Natural  History  of 
Creation.  In  the  Theory,  the  brain,  in  his 
opinion,  is  avoltaic  pile  or  galvanic  bat- 
tery which  supplies  to  the  nerves,  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  mind,  a  copious  stream  of 
electricity.  The  mind  itself  is  not  a  resi- 
dent of  the  brain,  but  exists  diffused 
throughout  the  body.  It  is  not  the  brain, 
nor  the  electric  current ;  but  something 
perfectly  distinct  from  both.  (Physical 
Theory,  pp.  276-7-8.)  Between  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Physical  Theory  and  that 
of  the  Vestiges,  he  has  obtained  more 
light.  Mind  is  no  longerdistinct  from  elec- 
tricity ;  iXis  electricity  :  as  such,  the  velo- 
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city  of  its  action  may  be  measured  as 
you  .would  measure  the  velocity  of  a  cart- 
wlieel.  (Vestiges,  pp.  250-1,  and  Note, 
compared  witii  the  italic  portion  of  an- 
other note  on  p.  245,  quoted  with 
approbation  from  Hope,  On  the  Ori- 
gin and  Prospects  of  Man.)  We  pro- 
ceed : 

6.  The  consistency  of  his  views,  espe- 
cially his  fundamental  idea,  with  Revela- 
tion. 

On  this  point  both  the  Vestiges  and  the 
Physical  Theory  disclose  an  extraordinary 
solicitude.  In  both,  a  strong  desire  is 
manifested  to  convince  the  reader  of  the 
author's  deference  to  the  authority  of 
Scripture,  and  to  leave  an  impression  on 
his  mind  of  the  author's  elevated  religious 
character.  In  both,  there  is  betrayed  the 
same  consciousness  of  handling  a  deli- 
cate topic,  and  giving  utterance  to  views, 
the  boldness  of  which  may  perchance 
startle  some  who  are  not  as  conversant 
as  himself  with  the  secrets  of  nature.  In 
both,  we  have  the  same  methods  of  soft- 
ening and  insinuation  ;  the  same  appeals 
from  present  ignorance  and  j)rejudice  to 
the  knowledge  and  liberality  of  the  future ; 
the  same  dependence  on  time  and  pro- 
gress to  familiarize  the  extraordinary  iacts 
of  science,  and  reconcile  them  with  the 
severest  interpretations  of  the  sacred  vol- 
ume. In  fine,  notwithstanding  all  that 
has  been  affirmed,  and  more  that  has  been 
intimated  by  the  press  as  to  the  scepti- 
cism of  the  author  of  the  Vestiges,  it  is 
all  but  absolutely  certain,  that  he  is  a  pro- 
fessed believer  in  Divine  revelation,  and 
regards  the  doctrines  taught  by  him  as 
being  consistent  with  it.  This  is  the 
case,  we  need  scarcely  say,  with  the  au- 
thor of  the  Physical  Theory ;  and  this 
peculiarity,  while  it  identifies  the  two, 
satisfactorily  explains  their  anxiety  to 
avert  the  imputation  of  being  hostile  to 
the  Sacred  Scriptures  ;  of  which  anxiety, 
and  the  unique  manner  in  which  it  betrays 
itself  in  the  two  works,  we  confess  our- 
selves unable  by  extract  to  give  any  ade- 
quate conception.  They  should  be  read 
— especially  the  following  references. — 
Vestiges  pp.  11819, 142,  290.  Physical 
Theory,  pp.  13,  172-4,  220-1,  269,"  270. 

III.  Having,  to  this  extent,  devoted  our 
attention  to  coincidence  of  style  and  of 
ideas,  we  shall  now  conclude  our  series 
of  proofs,  by  dwelling,  a  few  moments, 
on  a  few  of  an  incidental  nature,  not 
without  weight  in  a  discussion  of  this 
kind. 
VOL.  ni. — NO.  II.  12 


It  appears  from  the  preface  to  the  Phys- 
ical I'heory,  that  the  earlier  works  of 
Mr.  Taylor,  from  which  so  large  a  share 
of  his  reputation  as  a  religious  writer 
has  been  derived,  were  the  fruit  of  sus- 
pending, for  a  season,  his  favorite  stu- 
dies— a  digression  from  the  general  direc- 
tion of  his  selected  literary  course ;  and 
he  informs  us  that  having  achieved  by 
that  digression  all  it  was  possible  to 
achieve,  he  returned  to  his  original  path 
— "  to  the  favorite  and  peaceful  themes 
of  liis  earlier  meditations  and  studies;" 
declaring  himself  "  most  happy  to  find 
himself  in  a  region  not  exposed  to 
storms."  The  result  of  this  agreeable 
relapse  was  the  composition  of  the 
Physical  Theory  of  a  Future  Life ;  and 
from  this,  in  connection  with  the  preface, 
we  readily  divine  what  the  themes  of  his 
earlier  meditations  and  studies  were ; 
namely,  Natukal  History,  with  special 
reference  to  the  origin,  progress  and  ul- 
timate destination  of  man. 

The  influence  of  this  study  on  the 
mind  is  well  known.  Men,  puisuing  it 
with  any  degree  of  enthusiasm,  and 
unhappily  not  subject  to  a  conservative 
religious  faith — and  in  proportion  as  they 
are  not  subject — imperceptibly  acquire  the 
habit  of  looking  at  every  event  in  the 
social  and  political,  and  every  fact  in  the 
material,  world,  through  the  medium  of 
second  causes :  as  if  it  were  the  effect  of 
general  laws  impressed,  at  the  beginning 
of  things,  by  the  Deity  on  mind  and 
matter.  Those  utterances  of:  nature, 
which  to  other  men,  perhaps  not  less  en- 
lightened and  profound,  are  the  signifi- 
cant and  awe-inspiring  symbols  of  a 
present  God  overshadowing  and  surround  - 
ing,  are  to  them  mere  signs  of  certain 
formularies,  written  in  the  text-Looks  of 
the  physiologist,  the  geologist  or  the 
astronomer.  With  them,  a  special  Provi- 
dence, that  sublime  consolation  of  the 
Sacied  Scriptures,  which  has  smoothed 
the  path  of  many  a  struggle  with  the 
world's  fierce  storms,  thrown  around  tried 
constancy  impregnable  defences,  drawn 
melodies  of  the  heart  from  prison-vaults, 
shed  "  po])pies  and  roses  "  upon  the  lids 
of  the  unhappy,  and  diffused  through  the 
chamber  of  the  dying  martyr  of  many 
.sorrows  the  fragrance  of  "  crushed  spi- 
ces," ceases  to  be  a  special  truth,  and  is 
struck  from  the  roll  (jf  recognized  facts  : 
even  miracles,  the  avowed  testimony  and 
earnest  expostulation  of  God  himself 
against  the  sovereignty  of  general  laws, 
are  either  discarded  as  the  obsolete  device 
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of  a  crafty  priesthood,  or  explained  away 
by  referring  them  to  the  operation  of 
some  obvious  or  unknown  physical 
cause.  Ill  short,  under  the  materializing 
influence  of  these  studies,  some  of  the 
noblest  names  written  in  the  annals  of 
science,  have  ultimately  recognized  no 
God,  or  him  only  of  Epicurus — a  God 
remote,  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of 
his  own  perfections,  indifferent  alike  to 
the  existence,  circumstances,  wants,  cares 
and  cries  of  his  creatures. 

Let  us  be  understood.  When  we 
speak  of  a  materializing  influence  exerted 
by  these  studies,  we  are  far  from  mean- 
ing a  necessary  influence.  As  none  are 
more  attractive,  so,  in  our  opinion,  none 
are  naturally  more  healthful,  bracing  and 
invigorating.  We  believe  that  their 
natural  tendency  is  to  kindle  the  imagi- 
nation, enlarge  the  understanding,  and 
purify  the  heart ;  to  exalt  our  concep- 
tions both  of  nature  and  of  God  ;  and 
paralyzed  be  the  arm  that  would  hang  a 
single  impediment  on  the  limbs,  or  lay  a 
single  obstruction  in  the  way,  of  the 
most  ardent,  bold,  and  even  adventurous 
inquiry.  Rather  would  we  quicken  its 
diligence,  and  multiply  its  facilities : 
rather  would  we  throw  open  every  door, 
fling  wide  every  window,  and  lift  every 
veil  in  the  vast  temple  of  nature,  and,  like 
Wisdom,  "  cry  at  the  gates,  at  the  entry 
of  the  city,  at  the  coming  in  of  the  doors, 
'  Unto  you,  O  men,  I  call,  and  my  voice 
is  unto  the  sons  of  men.' "  Still  in  the 
midst  of  this  general  enthusiasm,  we 
would  drop  a  word  of  caution  to  the 
worshiper :  for,  unhappily,  that  which 
is  not  merely  good,  but  transcendantly 
good,  in  this  world  of  anomalies,  becomes, 
by  its  perversion,  death.  As  food  which, 
to  a  heahhy  man,  brings  strength  and  en- 
joyment, only  the  more  debilitates  the 
diseased  and  aggravates  his  sufferings,  so 
the  same  truth  which,  to  a  proper  ad- 
justment of  the  moral  powers,  imparts  a 
deeper  conviction  of  Divine  existence  and 
government,  and  inspires  a  more  awful 
reverence  for  the  Divine  character,  com- 
ing in  contact  with  a  deranged  moral 
system,  causes  a  wider  estrangement  from 
the  Divine  :  a  deplorable  scepticism.  Of 
the  manner  in  which  this  extraordinary 
result  is  reached,  or  how  it  is  truth  pro- 
duces these  singular  effects,  it  is  un- 
necessary to  speak.  We  are  not  writing 
a  metaphy.sical  treatise,  but  stating  a  fact, 
for  the  confirmation  of  which  we  may 
adduce,  if  we  please,  with  a  few  brilliant 
exceptions,  the  entire  annals  of  science. 


Of  these  exceptions,  Mr.  Taylor,  as- 
suredly, is  not  one.  Fresh  from  "  the 
themes  of  their  earlier  meditations  and 
studies,"  we  perceive  their  influence  on 
his  mind  in  the  very  first  of  his  episodi- 
cal productions,  the  Natural  History  of 
Enthusiasm  ;  the  title  of  which,  if  no- 
thing more,  betrays  already  a  developed, 
(to  use  a  favorite  term  of  his  own)  a  de- 
veloped tendency  to  look  at  every  sub- 
ject through  a  physical  medium  ;  in  his 
Spiritual  Despotism,  so  simple  a  thing 
as  its  progress  must  have  its  geological 
periods,  epochs,  eras  and  cycles  ;  and  in 
his  Physical  Theory,  this  tendency  to  the 
earth,  earthy,  assumes  a  portentous  as- 
pect. It  trenches  on  the  spiritual  and 
supernatural  at  almost  every  point  of 
their  circles  from  centre  to  circumfer- 
ence :  still,  however,  with  some  degree 
of  timidity ;  with  reservations,  with 
qualifications,  with  saving  clauses.  His 
doubts,  as  yet,  are  half  suppressed,  or 
cautiously  insinuated,  or  covertly  implied, 
as  if  he  were  himself  half  afraid  of  his 
own  possible  conclusions.  He  is  appa- 
rently yet  unprepared  to  take  his  stand 
and  speak  out  boldly  ;  his  courage  falters 
in  view  of  the  point  to  which  he  but 
half  perceives  himself  hastening  ;  he  has 
quaffed  an  intoxicating  cup,  but  so  much 
only  as  rather  to  bewilder  than  determine 
his  vision.  Some  glimmerings  of  re- 
ceived thought  remain :  some  old  moral 
restraints  are  felt.  He  has  much  in  him 
that  ''■  partakes  of  the  nature  of  insur- 
rection," but  the  "  mortal  instruments" 
are  not  yet  ready  for  the  outbreak.  The 
"  council"  deliberates,  but  cannot  decide. 
Sufficient,  however,  has  transpired,  to 
to  assure  us  that  a  decision  is  certain, 
and  to  make  known  its  tenor  to  the  mul- 
titude in  suspense.  If  Mr.  Taylor — 
speaking  always  on  the  supposition  that 
it  is  he,  which  we  think,  indeed,  has 
been  clearly  shown — continues,  after 
"resuming  his  earlier  meditations  and 
studies,"  and  matures  another  work  in 
the  line  of  the  Physical  Theory  of  a  Fu- 
ture Life,  we  have,  in  this,  the  premoni- 
tory signs  of  its  appearance,  and  a  pro- 
gramme of  its  contents.  Rationalism 
will  have  reached  its  crisis.  Develop- 
ment by  law,  confined,  in  the  Physical 
Theory,  to  the  future  new  creation,  will 
extend  to  the  past  old.  Man  naturally 
passing  into  a  higher  order  of  being,  will 
as  naturally  have  passed  from  a  lower. 
In  fine,  consistency  and  the  obviously 
progressive  influence  of  his  meditations 
and  studies,  demand  from   Mr.   Taylor 
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that  he  should  land  precisely  at  that 
point  on  the  shore  of  inquiry,  where,  on 
the  supposition  of  his  being  the  author 
of  the  Vestiges  of  the  Natural  History 
of  Creation,  we  find  him.  There  is, 
therefore,  on  his  own  showing,  the 
strongest  antecedent  probability  that  he 
wrote  this  work.  If,  in  connection  with 
this  probability,  we  consider,  what  ap- 
pears to  be  the  almost  unmistakable  simi- 
larity of  style  and  the  identity  of  titles,  (the 
Natural  History  of  Creation,  the  Natural 
History  of  Enthusiasm)  already  adverted 
to  ;  (and  they  are  by  no  means  common 
titles ;)  if,  still  farther,  we  consider  the 
fact  that  the  real  though  suppressed  title 
of  the  "Physical  Theory"  is,  the  Ves- 
tiges of  the  Natural  History  of  the  future 
creation,  it  is  believed  we  can  scarcely 
doubt  that  both  "  Vestiges  "  and  "Theo- 
ry "  sprang  from  the  same  brain,  and 
were  suggested  by  the  same  course  of 
Physical  investigation. 

We  have  but  little  to  add  :  if  we  have 
justly  attributed  this  work  to  Mr.  Tay- 
lor, there  are  vestiges  of  the  natural  his- 
tory of  his  mind  from  which  we  may 
draw  the  most  impressive  moral  lessons. 
We  learn  the  hazard  of  speculation  when 
it  treads  along  the  extreme  boundaries  of 
human  knowledge;  especially  when  it 
passes  beyond  them.  Remote  from  the 
region  of  positive  facts,  they  of  necessity 
offer  merely  a  few  faint  traces  of  truth, 
or  dim  analogies  on  which  to  exercise  its 
power.  From  the  practice  of  dealing 
with  these  alone,  it  comes  imperceptibly, 
though  surely,  to  regard  them  as  the 
highest  class  of  proofs ;  and  so  from  the 
slenderest,  most  attenuated  thread,  mere 
gossamer,  it  weaves  a  fabric  which, 
though  easily  demolished  by  the  breath 
of  a  sleeping  infant,  it  presses  on  man- 
kind as  a  substitute  for  finer,  durable,  and 
withal,  comfortable  textures.  Thus  has 
it  been  with  Mr.  Taylor.  Possessing  an 
intellect  acute,  penetrating,  comprehen- 
sive, powerful,  which,  properly  directed, 
might  have  largely  contributed  to  the 
precious  stores  of  science  and  literature, 
he  rashly,  in  an  evil  hour,  abandons  the 
sphere  of  legitimate  inquiry,  and  com- 
mits himself  to  the  chaos  of  conjecture, 
where,  assailed  by 

"  A  universal  hubbub  wild 
Of  stunning  sounds  and  voices  all  confused. 
Borne  through  the  hollow  dark," 

he  soon  loses  his  self-command :  his 
brain  reels :  he  falls  into  an  ecstacy  of 
lunatic  conceit,  orders  the  attendance  of 


his  amanuensis,  dictates  his  crazy  phi- 
losophy for  publication,  and  calls  upon 
sane  men  to  receive  it  as  an  oracular  re- 
sponse from  the  tripod.  Alas,  the  man  ! 
It  is  as  if  we  again  saw  Lucifer,  son  of 
the  morning,  sinking  from  the  constella- 
ted splendors  of  the  empyrean  to  quench 
anew  his  lustre  in  the  utter  dark.  The 
example  is  pregnant  with  admonition. 

But  the  practical  inference,  german  to 
the  matter  under  consideration,  which  we 
draw  from  identifying  the  author  of  the 
Vestiges  in  Mr.  Taylor,  is  his  total  in- 
competency to  compose  a  reliable  work 
on  such  a  subject.  This,  manifestly, 
required  a  man  profoundly  versed  in  ge- 
ology, physiology  and  astronomy;  not 
merely  in  their  general  ideas,  but  particu- 
lar. He  should  be  familiarly  and  mi- 
nutely acquainted  with  all  the  facts  in 
each  of  those  sciences,  and  in  the  differ- 
ent departments  of  these  sciences,  hitherto 
ascertained ;  and  in  order  to  estimate  the 
value  of  these  facts,  he  should  be  quite 
as  familiarly  acquainted  with  the  various 
processes  of  experiments  by  which  they 
were  ascertained.  Then,  too,  if  these 
facts  are  to  be  harmonized  into  a  cosmi- 
cal  theory  consistent  with  revelation,  an 
equally  profound  knowledge  of  the  He- 
brew language  and  literature  is  requisite. 
In  fine,  there  is  needed  by  the  man  who 
would  undertake  a  work  on  the  subject 
of  the  Vestiges  without  presumption,  a 
kind  and  amount  of  scientific  knowledge, 
almost  infinitely  beyond  the  possible  at- 
tainments of  Sir.  Taylor.  During  the 
longer  portions  of  his  life,  he  has  been 
engaged  in  writing  such  works  asthe 
Natural  History  of  Enthusiasm,  Saturday 
Evening,  Spiritual  Despotism,  and  the 
Physical  Theory.  He  has  had  no  time, 
therefore,  to  acquire  the  necessary  scien- 
tific knowledge  of  which  we  speak  ;  nor 
if  he  had,  will  his  longdevotion  to  the  com- 
position of  these  works  form  a  very  ac- 
ceptable guaranty,  to  those  who  under- 
stand the  difference  between  moral  and 
demonstrative  reasoning,  of  his  qualifica- 
tions to  construct  a  physical  theory  of  the 
creation.  What  he  has  written,  then,  on 
the  supposition  of  his  being  the  au- 
thor of  the  Vestiges,  is  destitute  of  the 
first  element  of  influence  on  sober  minds. 
It  has  no  authority.  We  might  have 
listened  to  Science  speaking  from  her 
throne,  but  to  a  mere  tyro,  babbling  about 
he  knows  not  what,  whose  presumption 
is  in  proportion  with  his  superficial  at- 
tainments, we  confess,  it  is  a  few  grains 
worse  than  our  patience  can  bear. 
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Gone  is  each  saddened  face  and  tearful  eye, 

Of  mother,  brother,  and  of  sisters  fair ; 
Like  the  low  falling  wind  their  footsteps  die 

Through  whispering  hall,  and  up  the  rusthng  stair. 
In  yonder  room  the  newly  dead  doth  sleep ; 
Begin  we  now,  my  friend,  our  watch  to  keep  ! 

And  now  both  feed  the  tire  and  trim  the  lamp. 
Pass,  cheerly,  if  we  can,  the  slow-paced  hours; 

For  all  without  is  cold,  and  drear,  and  damp, 

And  the  wide  air  with  storm  and  darkness  lowers. 

Pass  cheerly,  if  we  may,  the  livelong  night. 

Putting  pale  phantoms,  paler  sleep,  to  flight. 

We  will  not  talk  of  death,  of  pall  and  knell — 
Leave  that,  the  mirth  of  brighter  hours  to  check — 

But  tales  of  life,  love,  beauty,  let  us  tell. 
Or  of  stern  battle,  sea,  and  stormy  wreck ; 

Call  up  J.he  visions  gay  of  other  days — 

Our  boyhood  freaks,  our  careless,  youthful  ways. 

Hark  to  the  distant  bell !  an  hour  is  gone  ! 

Unlatch  the  parlor  door  and  bring  the  light; 
Our  brief  but  solemn  duty  must  be  done — 

To  dip  the  cloth,  and  stay  Death's  hastening  blight, 
To  bare  the  ghastly  face,  and  dip  the  cloth 

That  hides  a  mortal,  "  crushed  before  the  moth." 

The  bathing  liquid  scents  the  chilly  room  ; 

Of  spectral  white  are  shroud  and  veiling  lace, 
On  yonder  sideboard  in  the  fearful  gloom  : 

Take  off  the  stifler  from  the  sleeper's  face  ! 
Heaven  !  did  you  speak,  my  friend,  of  ghastly  eye  ? 
Ah,  what  a  vision  of  beauty  here  doth  lie  ! 

Never  hath  Art,  from  purest  wax  or  stone, 

So  fair  an  image,  and  so  lustrous,  wrought ! 
It  is  as  if  a  beam  from  heaven  had  shown 

A  weary  angel  in  sweet  slumber  caught ! 
The  smiling  lip,  the  slightly  tinted  cheek — 
And  all  so  calm,  so  saint-like,  and  so  meek  ! 

They  sing  of  beauty  in  the  silver  moon. 

And  beauty  in  the  penciled,  drooping  flower; 

They  tell  of  flashing  eye  and  luring  tone. 

In  radiant  Hope's  and  rosy  Health's  gay  hour; 

But  where  is  beauty,  in  this  rounded  world. 

Like  Death  upon  a  maiden's  lip  impearled  ! 

Veil  thou  the  dead  !  close  to  the  open  door  ! 

Perhaps  the  spirit,  ere  it  soar  above. 
Would  watch  its  clay  alone,  and  hover  o'er 

The  face  it  once  did  kindle  into  love  : 
Commune  we  hence,  O  friend,  this  wakeful  night. 
Of  Death  made  lovely  by  this  blessed  sight ! 
Auburn,  N.  Y„Jan.  8th,  1846.  H.  W.  P 
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MY    FIRST    AND    LAST    CHAMOIS    HUNT. 


"  Es  ist  Zeit  zu  aufstehen — es  ist  drei 
viertel  auf  eins,"  said  a  voice  in  reply  to 
my  question,  "  Wer  ist  da?"  as  1  was 
awakened  by  a  low  knock  at  my  door. 
I  had  just  composed  myself  to  sleep  for 
the  second  time,  as  this  "  It  is  time  to 
get  up,  it  wants  a  quarter  of  one," 
aroused  me.  I  was  in  the  mountain-val- 
ley of  Grindelwald  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  Oberland.  I  had  been  wandering  for 
weeks  amid  the  glorious  scenery  of  the 
Alps,  which  had  gone  on  changing  from 
grand  to  awful  till  I  had  become  as  fa- 
miliar with  precipices,  and  gorges,  and 
glaciers,and  snow-peaks,  and  avalanches, 
as  with  the  meadow-spots  and  hill-sides 
of  my  native  valley.  I  had  stood  in  the 
shadow  of  Mont  Blanc,  and  seen  the  sun 
go  down  on  his  bosom  of  snow,  until, 
from  the  base  to  the  heaven-reaching 
summit,  it  was  all  one  transparent  rose 
color,  blushing  and  glowing  in  bright 
and  wondrous  beauty  in  the  evening  at- 
mosphere. I  had  stood  and  gazed  on 
him  and  his  mountain  guard,  tinted  with 
the  same  deep  rose-hue,  till  their  glory 
departed,  and  Mont  Blanc  rose,  white, 
and  cold,  and  awful,  like  a  mighty  model 
in  the  pale  moonlight.  I  had  wandered 
over  its  sea  of  ice,  and  climbed  its  break- 
neck precipices,  and  trod  the  difficult 
passes  that  surround  it,  but  never  yet 
had  seen  a  wild  chamois  on  its  native 
hills.  I  had  roamed  through  the  Ober- 
land with  no  better  success.  All  that  I 
had  heard  and  dreamed  of  the  Alps  had 
been  more  than  realized.  Down  the  bo- 
som of  the  Jungfrau  I  had  seen  the  reck- 
less avalanche  stream,  and  listened  all 
night  to  its  thunder  crash  in  the  deep 
gulfs,  sending  its  solemn  monotone 
through  the  Alpine  solitudes,  till  my 
heart  stood  still  in  my  bosom.  From  the 
highest  peak  of  the  Wetterhorn  (peak  of 
tempests)  I  had  seen  one  of  those  "  thun- 
derbolts of  snow"  launch  itself  in  terror 
and  might  into  the  very  path  I  was  tread- 
ing— crushed  by  its  own  weight  into  a 
mere  mist  that  rose  up  the  face  of  the 
precipice,  like  spray  from  the  foot  of  a 
waterfall.  With  its  precipices  leaning 
over  me,  I  had  walked  along  with  silent 
lips  and  subdued  feelings,  as  one  who 
trod  near  the  margin  of  Jehovah's  mantle. 
I  had  never  been  so  humbled  in  the  pre- 
sence of  nature   before,  and  a  whole 


world  of  new  emotions  and  new  thoughts 
had  been  opened  within  me.  Along  the 
horizon  of  my  memory  some  of  those 
wondrous  peaks  were  now  drawn  as  dis- 
tinctly as  they  lay  along  the  Alpine 
heavens.  Now  and  then,  a  sweet  pas- 
turage had  burst  on  me  from  amid  this 
savage  scenery,  like  a  sudden  smile  on 
the  brow  of  wrath,  while  the  wild  strain 
of  the  Alp-horn,  ringing  through  the 
rare  atmosphere,  and  the  clear  voices  of 
the  mountaineers  singing  their  "  ranz  de 
vaches"  as  they  led  their  herds  along  the 
mountain  path  to  their  eagle-nested  huts, 
had  turned  it  all  into  poetry.  If  a  man 
wishes  to  have  remembrances  that  never 
grow  old,  and  never  lose  their  power  to 
excite  the  deepest  wonder,  let  him  roam 
through  the  OberlSnd. 

But  I  like  to  have  forgotten  the  hunt  I 
started  to  describe,  in  the  wonderful  sce- 
nery its  remembrance  called  up.  Grin- 
delwald is  a  green  valley  lying  between 
the  passes  of  the  Wengern  Alp  and  the 
Grand  Scheideck,  which  are  between 
three  and  four  thousand  feet  above  it, 
and  are,  in  turn,  surrounded  by  moun- 
tains six  or  seven  thousand  feet  loftier 
still,  although  the  valley  itself  is  higher 
than  the  tops  of  the  Catskill  range. 
There,  rise  in  solemn  majesty,  as  if  to 
wall  in  forever  the  little  valley,  the  Eig- 
her,  or  Giant — the  Schreckhorn,  or  ter- 
rible peak — the  Wetterhorn,  or  peak  of 
tempests — the  Faulhorn,  or  foul  peak — 
the  Grand  Scheideck,  and  a  little  farther 
away  the  Jungfrau,  or  virgin.  Thus 
surrounded,  and  overlooked,  and  guard- 
ed forever,  the  green  valley  sleeps  on  as 
if  unconscious  of  the  presence  of  such 
awful  forms.  Here  and  there,  by  the 
stream  that  wanders  through  it,  and  over 
the  green  slopes  that  go  modestly  up  to 
the  mountain  on  either  side,  are  scattered 
wooden  cottages,  as  if  thrown  there  by 
some  careless  hand,  presenting  from  the 
heights  around  one  of  the  most  pictur- 
esque views  one  meets  in  Switzerland. 
When  the  sun  has  left  his  last  baptism 
on  the  high  snow-peaks,  and  deep  sha- 
dow is  settling  down  on  Grindelwald, 
there  is  a  perfect  storm  of  sound  through 
the  valley  from  the  thou.sands  of  bells 
that  are  attached  to  the  nearly  six  thou- 
sand of  cattle  the  inhabitants  keep  in  the 
pasturage  during  the  day.     The  clamor 
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of  these  bells  in  a  still  Alpine  valley, 
made  louder  by  the  mountains  that  shut 
in  the  sound,  is  singularly  wild  and 
pleasing. 

But  the  two  most  remarkable  objects 
in  this  valley  are  two  enormous  glaciers 
which,  born  far  up  amid  the  mountains — 
grown  there  among  the  gulfs  into  seas — 
come  streaming  down  into  these  green 
pasturages,  plunging  their  foreheads  into 
the  flat  ground  which  lies  even  lower  than 
the  village.  Rocks  are  thrown  up,  and 
even  small  hills,  by  the  enormous  pres- 
sure of  the  superincumbent  mass.  Miles 
of  ice,  from  sixty  to  six  hundred  feet 
thick,  push  against  the  mass  in  front 
which  meets  the  valley.  One  immense 
rock,  which  seems  a  mere  projection 
from  the  primeval  base  of  the  mountains, 
has  resisted  the  pressure  of  one  of  these 
immense  glaciers,  which,  consequently, 
has  forced  itself  over,  leaving  a  huge 
cave  from  its  foot  up  to  where  the  rock 
lies  imbedded.  I  went  into  this  cavern, 
the  roof  of  which  was  blue  as  heaven 
and  polished  like  a  mirror,  while  a  still 
pool  at  the  bottom  acted  as  a  mirror  to 
this  mirror,  till  it  stood  confined  as  in  a 
magic  circle.  These  two  glaciers  push 
themselves  boldly  almost  into  the  very 
heart  of  the  village,  chilling  its  air  and 
acting  like  huge  relrigerators,  especially 
at  evening.  The  day  previous  to  the 
one  appointed  for  the  chamois  hunt  had 
been  one  of  extreme  toil  to  me.  I  had 
traveled  from  morning  till  night,  and 
most  of  the  time  on  foot  in  deep  snow, 
although  a  July  sun  pretended  to  be  shin- 
ing overhead.  Unable  to  sleep,  I  had 
risen  about  midnight  and  opened  my  win- 
dow, when  I  was  startled  as  though  I 
had  seen  an  apparition ;  for  there  before 
me,  and  apparently  within  reach  of  my 
hand,  and  whiter  than  the  moonlight  that 
was  poured  in  a  perfect  flood  upon  it, 
stood  one  of  those  immense  glaciers. 
The  night  had  lessened  even  the  little 
distance  that  intervened  between  the 
hamlet  and  it  during  the  day,  and  it 
looked  like  some  awful  white  monster — 
some  sudden  and  terrific  creation  of  the 
gods,  moved  there  on  purpose  to  congeal 
men's  hearts  with  terror.  But  as  my  eye 
grew  more  familiar  to  it,  and  I  remem- 
bered it  was  but  an  Alpine  glacier,  I 
gazed  on  it  with  indescribable  feelings. 
From  the  contemplation  of  this  white 
and  silent  form  I  had  just  returned  to  my 
couch  and  to  my  slumbers,  when  the  ex- 
clamation at  the  head  of  this  sketch 
awoke  me.     It  was  one  o'clock  in  the 


morning,  and  I  must  up  if  I  would  fulfill 
my  engagement  with  the  chamois  hunters. 

In  coming  down  the  slope  of  the  Grand 
Scheideck  into  the  Grindelwald,  you  see 
on  the  opposite  mountain  a  huge  mass  of 
rock  rising  out  of  the  centre  of  a  green 
pasturage  which  rises  at  the  base  of  an 
immense  snow  region.  Flats  and  hol- 
lows, no  matter  how  high  up  among  the 
Alps,  become  pasturages  in  the  summer. 
The  debris  of  the  mountains  above, 
washed  down  by  the  torrents,  form  a 
slight  soil,  on  which  grass  will  grow, 
while  the  snows  melted  by  the  summer 
sun  flow  down  upon  it,  keeping  it  con- 
stantly moist  and  green.  These  pastur- 
ages, though  at  an  elevation  of  eight 
thousand  feet,  will  keep  green,  while  the 
slopes  and  peaks  around  are  covered  with 
perpetual  snow ;  and  furnish  not  only 
grazing  for  the  goats  which  the  moun- 
taineer leads  thither  with  the  first  break 
of  day,  but  food  for  the  wild  chamois, 
which  descend  from  the  snow  fields 
around  at  early  dawn  to  take  their  morn- 
ing repast.  With  the  first  sound  of  the 
shepherd's  horn  winding  up  the  cliffs 
with  his  flocks,  they  hie  them  away  again 
to  their  inaccessible  paths.  The  eye  of 
the  chamois  is  wonderfully  keen,  and  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  approach  him 
when  he  is  thus  feeding.  The  only  way 
the  hunter  can  get  a  shot  at  him  is  to 
arrive  at  the  pasturage  first,  and  find 
some  place  of  concealment  near  by,  in 
which  he  can  wait  his  approach.  The 
pile  of  rocks  I  alluded  to,  standing  in  the 
midst  of  the  elevated  pasturage,  furnished 
such  a  place  of  concealment,  and  seemed 
made  on  purpose  for  the  hunter's  benefit. 

It  is  two  or  three  good  hours'  tramp  to 
reach  these  rocks  from  Grindelwald,  and 
it  may  be  imagined  with  how  much  en- 
thusiasm I  turned  out  of  my  bed,  where 
I  had  obtained  scarcely  two  hour's  sleep, 
on  such  a  cold  expedition  as  this.  It  is 
astonishing  how  ditlerently  a  man  views 
things  at  night  and  in  the  morning.  The 
evening  before  I  was  all  excitement  in 
anticipation  of  the  morning  hunt,  but 
now  I  would  willingly  have  given  all  I 
had  promised  the  three  hunters  who  were 
to  accompany  me,  if  I  could  only  have 
lain  still  and  taken  another  nap.  I  looked 
out  of  the  window,  hoping  to  see  some 
indications  of  a  storm  which  would  fur- 
nish an  excuse  for  not  turning  out  in  the 
cold  midnight  to  climb  an  Alpine  moun- 
tain. But  for  once  the  heavens  were 
provokingly  clear,  and  the  stars  twinkled 
over  the  distant  snow  summits  as  if  they 
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enjoyed  the  clear  frosty  air  of  that  high 
region ;  while  the  full-orbed  nnoon,  just 
stooping  behind  the  western  horizon, 
(which,  by  the  way,  was  much  nearer 
the  zenith  than  the  horizon  proper,) 
looked  the  Eigher  (a  giant)  full  in  his 
lordly  face,  till  his  brow  of  ice  and  snow 
shone  like  silver  in  the  light.  With  our 
rifles  in  our  hands  we  emerged  from  the 
inn  and  passed  through  the  sleeping  ham- 
let. Not  a  sound  broke  the  stillness  save 
the  monotonous  roar  of  the  turbulent 
little  streamlet  that  went  hurrying  on- 
ward, or  now  and  then  the  cracking  and 
crushing  sound  of  the  ice  amid  the  gla- 
ciers. 

I  had  hunted  deer  in  the  forests  of 
America,  both  at  evening  and  morning, 
but  never  with  teeth  chattering  so  loudly 
as  they  did  before  I  had  fairly  begun  to 
ascend  the  mountain.  Ugh !  I  can  re- 
member it  as  if  it  were  but  yesterday — 
how  my  bones  ached,  and  my  fingers 
closed  like  so  many  sticks  around  my 
rifle.  Imagine  the  effect  of  two  heaps  of 
red-hot  coals,  about  a  hundred  feet  thick 
and  several  miles  long,  lifted  to  an  angle 
of  forty-five  degrees,  in  a  small  and  con- 
fined valley,  and  then  by  contrast  you 
may  get  some  idea  of  the  cold  generated 
by  these  two  enormous  glaciers.  Yes,  I 
say  generated ;  for  I  gave  up  that  morn- 
ing all  my  old  notions  about  cold  being 
the  absence  of  heat,  &c.,  and  became  per- 
fectly convinced  that  heat  was  the  absence 
of  cold,  for  if  cold  did  not  radiate  from 
those  masses  of  ice,  then  there  is  no  re- 
liance to  be  placed  on  one's  sensations. 

Now  crawling  over  the  rocks,  now 
picking  our  way  over  the  snow-crust, 
which  bore  us  or  not,  just  as  the  whim 
took  it,  I  at  length  slipped  and  fell  and 
rolled  over  in  the  snow,  by  way  of  a  cold 
bath.  This  completed  my  discomfort, 
and  I  fairly  groaned  aloud  in  vexation  at 
my  stupidity  in  taking  this  freezing  tramp 
for  the  sake  of  a  chamois,  which,  after 
all,  we  might  not  get.  But  the  continuous 
straining  effort  demanded  by  the  steepness 
of  the  ascent  finally  got  my  blood  in  full 
circulation,  and  I  began  to  think  there 
might  be  a  worse  expedition  even  than 
this  undertaken  by  a  sensible  man. 

At  length  we  reached  the  massive  pile 
of  rocks,  which  covered  at  least  an  acre 
and  a  half  of  ground,  and  began  to  bestow 
ourselves  away  in  the  most  advantageous 
places  of  concealment,  of  which  there 
was  an  abundance.  But  a  half-hour's 
sitting  on  the  rocks  in  this  high  region, 
surrounded  by  everlasting  snow,  brought 


my  blood  from  its  barely  comfortable 
temperature  back  to  zero  again,  and  1 
shook  like  a  man  in  an  ague.  I  knew 
that  a  chamois  would  be  perfectly  safe  at 
any  distance  greater  than  two  feet  from 
the  muzzle  of  my  rifle,  with  such  shaking 
limbs;  so  I  began  to  leap  about,  and  rub 
my  legs,  and  stamp,  to  the  no  small  an- 
noyance of  my  fellow-hunters,  who  were 
afraid  the  chamois  might  see  me  before 
we  should  see  them.  Wearied  with 
waiting  for  the  dawn,  I  climbed  up  among 
the  rocks,  and,  resting  myself  in  a  cavity 
secure  from  notice,  gazed  around  me  on 
the  wondrous  scene.  Strangely  white 
forms  arose  on  every  side,  while  deep 
down  in  the  valley  the  darkness  lay  like 
a  cloud.  Not  a  sound  broke  the  deep 
hush  that  lay  on  everything,  and  I  forgot 
for  the  time  my  chilliness,  chamois  hunt- 
ers and  all,  in  the  impressive  scene  that 
surrounded  me.  As  I  sat  in  mute  silence 
gazing  on  the  awful  peaks  that  tore  up 
the  heavens  in  every  direction,  suddenly 
there  came  a  dull  heavy  sound  like  the 
booming  of  heavy  cannon  through  the 
jarred  atmosphere.  An  avalanche  had 
fallen  all  alone  into  some  deep  abyss,  and 
this  was  the  voice  it  sent  back  as  it 
crushed  below.  As  that  low  thunder- 
sound  died  away  over  the  peaks,  a  feeling 
of  awe  and  mystery  crept  over  me,  and  it 
seemed  dangerous  to  speak  in  the  pre- 
sence of  such  majesty  and  power. 

"  Hist !  hist !"  broke  from  my  compan- 
ions below ;  and  I  turned  to  where  their 
eyes  were  straining  through  the  dim  twi- 
light. It  was  a  long  time  before  I  could 
discover  anything  but  snow -fields  and 
precipices;  tut  at  length  I  discerned  sev- 
eral moving  black  objects  that  in  the  dis- 
tance appeared  like  so  many  insects  on 
the  white  slope  that  stretched  away 
towards  the  summit  of  the  mountain. 
Bringing  my  pocket  spy-glass  to  bear 
upon  them,  I  saw  they  were  chamois 
moving  down  towards  the  pasturage. 
Now  carefully  era v^ing down  some  ledge, 
now  leaping  over  a  crevice  and  jumping 
a  few  steps  forward,  and  now  gently 
trotting  down  the  inclined  plane  of  snow, 
they  made  their  way  down  the  mountain. 
As  the  daylight  grew  broader  over  the 
peaks,  and  they  approached  nearer,  their 
movements  and  course  became  more  dis- 
tinct and  evident.  They  were  making 
for  the  upper  end  of  the  pasturage,  and 
it  might  be  two  hours  before  they  would 
work  down  to  our  ambuscade ;  indeed, 
they  might  get  their  fill  without  coming 
near  us  at  all.     1  watched  them  through 
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my  spy-glass  as  they  fed  without  fear  on 
the  green  herbage,  and  almost  wished 
they  wotild  keep  out  of  the  range  of  our 
rifles.  They  were  the  perfect  imperson- 
ation of  wildness  and  timidity.  The  lift- 
ing of  the  head,  the  springy  tread  and  the 
quick  movement  in  every  limb,  told  how 
little  it  would  take  to  send  them  with  the 
speed  of  the  wind  to  their  mountain 
homes.  The  chamois  is  built  something 
like  the  tame  goal,  only  slighter,  while 
his  fore  legs  are  longer  than  his  hinder 
ones,  so  that  he  slants  downward  from 
his  head  to  his  tail.  His  horns  are  beau- 
tiful, being  a  jet  black,  and  rising  in  par- 
allel line  from  his  head  even  to  the  point 
where  they  curve  over.  They  neither 
incline  backward  nor  outward,  but,  rising 
straight  out  of  the  head,  seem  to  project 
forward,  while  their  parallel  position 
almost  to  the  tips  of  the  curvatures  gives 
them  a  very  crank  appearance.  They 
are  as  black  as  ebony,  and  some  of  them 
bend  in  as  true  a  curve  as  if  turned  by 
the  most  skillful  hand. 

I  watched  every  movement  of  these 
wild  creatures  till  my  attention  was  ar- 
rested by  a  more  attractive  sight.  The 
sun  had  touched  the  topmost  peaks  of 
the  loftiest  mountains  that  hemmed  in 
the  sweet  valley  of  Grindelwald,  turning 
the  snow  into  lire,  till  the  lordly  summits 
seemed  to  waver  to  and  fro  in  the  red 
light  that  bathed  them.  A  deep  shadow 
still  lay  on  the  vale,  through  which  the 
cottages  of  the  inhabitants  could  scarcely 
be  distinguished.  At  length  they  grew 
clearer  and  clearer  in  the  increasing  light, 
and  column  after  column  of  smoke  rose 
in  the  morning  air,  striving  in  vain  to 
reach  half  way  up  the  mountains  that 
stood  in  silent  reverence  before  the  up- 
rising sun.  The  ruddy  light  had  descend- 
ed down  the  Alps,  turning  them  all  into 
a  deep  rose  color.  There  stood  the  Giant, 
robed  like  an  angel ;  and  there  the 
Schreckhorn,  beautiful  as  the  morning ; 
and  there  the  Faulhorn,  with  the  same 
glorious  appareling  on  ;  and  farther  away 
the  Jungfrau,  looking  indeed  like  a  vir- 
gin, with  all  her  snowy  vestments  about 
her,  tinged  with  the  hue  of  the  rose.  All 
around  and  heaven-high  rose  these  glo- 
rious forms,  looking  as  if  the  Deity  had 
thrown  the  mantle  of  his  majesty  over 
them  on  purpose  to  see  how  they  became 
their  glorious  appareling. 

It  was  a  scene  of  enchantment.  At 
length  the  mighty  orb  which  had  wrought 
all  this  magnihcent  change  on  the  Alpine 
peaks,  rose  slowly  into  view.     How  ma- 


jestic he  came  up  from  behind  that  peak, 
as  if  conscious  of  the  glory  he  was  shed- 
ding on  creation.  The  dim  glaciers  that 
before  lay  in  shadow  flashed  out  like  seas 
of  silver — the  mountains  paled  away  into 
their  virgin  white,  and  it  was  broad  sun- 
rise in  the  Alps. 

I  had  forgotten  the  chamois  in  this 
sudden  unrolling  of  so  much  magnifi- 
cence before  me,  and  lay  absorbed  in  the 
overpowering  emotions  they  naturally 
awakened,  when  the  faint  and  far-off 
strain  of  the  shepherd's  horn  came  float- 
ing by.  The  mellow  notes  lingered 
among  the  rocks,  and  were  prolonged 
in  softer  cadences  through  the  deep  val- 
leys, and  finally  died  away  on  the  dis- 
tant summits.  A  shepherd  was  on  his 
way  to  this  pasturage  with  his  goats. 
He  wears  a  horn,  which  he  now  and 
then  winds  to  keep  his  flock  in  the  path ; 
and  also  during  the  day,  when  he  sees 
any  one  of  the  number  straying  too  near 
pitfalls  and  crevices,  he  blows  his  horn, 
and  the  straggler  turns  back  to  the  pas- 
turage. 

A  second  low  exclamation  from  my 
Swiss  hunters  again  drew  my  attention 
to  the  chamois.  They  also  had  heard 
the  sound  of  the  horn,  and  had  pricked 
up  their  ears,  and  stood  listening.  A 
second  strain  sounding  nearer  and  clear- 
er, they  started  for  the  snow  fields.  As 
good  luck  would  have  it,  they  came  trot- 
ting in  a  diagonal  line  across  the  pastur- 
age which  would  bring  them  in  close 
range  of  our  rifles.  We  lay  all  prepared, 
and  when  they  came  opposite  us,  one  of 
the  hunters  made  a  low  sound  which 
caused  them  all  to  stop.  At  a  given  sig- 
nal we  all  fired.  One  gave  a  convulsive 
spring  into  the  air,  ran  a  few  rods,  and 
fell  mortally  wounded.  The  rest,  winged 
with  fear  and  terror,  made  for  the  heights. 
I  watched  their  rapid  flight  for  some  dis- 
tance, when  I  noticed  that  one  began  to 
flag,  and  finally  dropped  entirely  behind. 
Poor  fellow,  thought  I  to  myself,  you 
are  struck.  His  leap  grew  slower  and 
slower  till  at  length  he  stopped,  then 
gave  a  few  faint  springs  forward,  then 
stopped  again,  and  seemed  to  look  wist- 
fully towards  his  flying  companions  that 
vanished  like  shadows  over  the  snow 
fields  that  sloped  up  to  the  inaccessible 
peaks.  I  could  not  but  pity  him  as  I 
saw  him  limp  painfully  on.  In  imagi- 
nation I  could  already  see  the  life-blood 
oozing  drop  by  drop  from  his  side,  bring- 
ing faintness  over  his  heart  and  exhaus- 
tion to  his  fleet  limbs. 
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Losing  siglit  of  him  for  the  moment, 
we  hastened  to  the  one  that  lay  struggling 
in  his  last  dying  efforts  upon  the  grass. 
I  have  seen  deer  die  that  my  bullet  had 
brought  down,  and  as  I  gazed  on  the 
wild  yet  gentle  eye,  expressing  no  anger 
even  in  death,  but  only  fear  and  terror, 
my  heart  has  smitten  me  for  the  deed  I 
had  done.  The  excitement  of  the  chase 
is  one  thing — to  be  in  at  the  death  is 
quite  another.  But  not  even  the  eye  of 
a  deer,  with  its  beseeching,  imploring 
look,  just  before  the  green  film  closes 
over  it,  is  half  so  pitiful  as  was  the  ex- 
pression of  this  dying  chamois.  Such  a 
wild  eye  I  never  saw  in  an  animal's 
head,  nor  such  helpless  terror  depicted  in 
the  look  of  any  creature.  It  was  abso- 
lutely distressing  to  see  such  agonizing 
fear,  and  I  was  glad  when  the  knife 
passed  over  his  throat,  and  he  gave  his 
last  struggle.  As  soon  as  he  was  dis- 
patched we  started  off  after  the  wounded 
one.  We  had  no  sooner  reached  the 
snow  than  the  blood  spots  told  where 
the  suflerer  had  gone.  It  was  easy 
enough  to  trace  him  by  the  life  he  left 
with  every  step,  and  we  soon  came  upon 
him  stretched  upon  his  side.  As  he 
heard  us  approach  the  poor  fellov/  made 
a  desperate  effort  to  rise,  but  he  only  half 
erected  himself  before  he  rolled  back 
with  a  faint  bleat  and  lay  panting  on  the 
snow.  He  was  soon  dispatched ;  and, 
with  the  two  bodies  strung  on  poles,  we 
turned  our  steps  homeward.  Who  of 
the  four  had  been  the  successful  marks- 
men it  was  impossible  to  tell,  though  I 
had  a  secret  conviction  I  was  not  one  of 
them — still,  my  fellow-hunters  insisted 
that  I  was.  Not  only  the  position  itself 
made  it  probable,  but  the  bullet-hole 
corresponded  in  size  to  the  bore  of  my 
rifle.  The  evidences,  however,  were  not 
so  clear  to  my  own  mind  ;  and  I  could 
not  but  think  they  would  not  have  been 
to  theirs,  but  for  the  silver  bullet  I  was 
expected  to  shoot  with  when  we  returned 
to  the  valley.  The  size  of  that  had  more 
to  do  with  their  judgment  than  the  rent 
in  the  side  of  thapoor  chamois. 

Part  of  one  was  dressed  for  my  break- 


fast, and  for  once  it  possessed  quite  a 
relish.  This  was  owing  to  two  things — 
first,  my  appetite,  which  several  hours 
on  the  mountain  had  made  ravenous,  and 
second,  to  the  simple  way  in  which  I  had 
ordered  it  to  be  dressed.  The  flesh  of 
the  chamois  is  very  black,  and  possesses 
nothing  of  the  flavor  of  our  venison. 
Added  to  this,  the  mountaineers  cook  it 
in  oil,  or  stew  it  up  in  some  barbarous 
manner,  till  it  becomes  anything  but  a 
palatable  dish. 

The  two  most  peculiar  things  about  a 
chamois  are  its  hoofs  and  its  horns.  The 
former  are  hollow,  and  hard  as  flint. 
The  edges  are  sharp,  and  will  catch  on  a 
rock  where  a  claw  would  give  way.  It 
is  the  peculiar  sharpness  and  hardness  of 
the  hoof  that  give  it  security  in  its  reck- 
less climbing  along  the  clefts  of  preci- 
pices. It  will  leap  over  chasms  on  to  a 
narrow  ledge  where  you  would  think  it 
could  not  stand,  even  if  carefully  placed 
there.  It  flings  itself  from  rock  to  rock 
in  th.?  most  reckless  manner,  relying  alone 
on  its  sharp  hoof  for  safety.  Its  horns 
seem  to  answer  no  purpose  at  all,  being 
utterly  useless  both  from  their  position 
and  shape  as  an  instrument  of  defence. 
They  may  add  solidity  to  the  head,  and 
thus  assist  in  its  butting  conflicts  with  its 
fellows.  Some  of  the  Swiss  told  me, 
however,  that  the  animal  struck  on  them 
when  it  missed  its  hold  and  fell  over  a 
precipice — thus  breaking  the  force  of  the 
fall.  It  may  be  so,  but  it  looked  rather 
apocryphal  to  me.  It  would  not  be  an 
easy  matter,  in  the  rapidity  of  a  headlong 
fall,  to  adjust  the  body  so  that  its  whole 
force  would  come  directly  on  the  curva- 
ture of  the  horns,  especially  when  the 
landing  spot  may  be  smooth  earth,  a 
rock  lying  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  de- 
grees, or  a  block  of  ice. 

The  evening  after  my  expedition  I  spent 
with  some  hunters,  who  entertained  me 
with  stories  of  the  chase,  some  of  which 
would  make  a  Texas  frontier  man  open 
his  eyes.  One  of  these  I  designed  to 
relate,  but  find  I  have  not  room.  At 
some  future  time  I  may  give  it. 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 


The  scene  which  the  Senate  Chamber 
of  the  United  States  presented  on  the 
19th  of  March  last,  was  one  which  will 
not  be  speedily  forgotten  by  those  who 
witnessed  it.  At  the  close  of  an  arduous 
Session — when  men's  minds  had  been 
deeply  perplexed  with  the  uncertain  is- 
sues of  new  party  organizations — when 
the  largest  questions  of  national  policy, 
questions  involving  all  of  national  peace, 
and  security,  and  honor,  had  been  earnest- 
ly discussed — questions  with  which  was 
mingled  no  small  share  of  personal  feel- 
ing— a  Session  which  had  seen  the 
breaking  up  of  many  long-cherished 
hopes,  and  the  growth  of  many  sudden 
aspirations — while  the  heat  of  debate  was 
hardly  yet  over,  and  the  passions  that 
had  been  aroused  were  but  beginning  to  be 
allayed — the  senators  were  summoned  to 
behold,  in  the  theatre  of  their  recent  com- 
petitions, a  spectacle  which,  more  than 
any  other,  serves  to  make  men  pause  in 
the  hurrying  career  of  their  ambition,  and 
subdues,  for  an  hour,  at  least,  the  busy 
passions  of  the  most  worldly.  One 
who,  but  a  few  days  before,  had  stood 
among  them  strong  in  manly  health,  in 
the  full  maturity  and  vigor  of  his  powers, 
not  more  like  than  any  other  of  their 
number  to  be  speedily  called  away  by  the 
destroyer,  whose  impassioned  words  had 
not  yet  died  out  from  their  ears, — one 
whose  courteous  bearing  and  noble 
nature  had  won  the  confidence  and  affec- 
tion of  them  all — had  passed  away  from 
the  living,  and  all  that  was  mortal  of 
him  was  now  for  the  last  time  before 
them,  and  in  an  hour  there  would  remain 
with  them  only  the  memory  of  what  he 
was.  It  was  an  occasion  full  of  mourn- 
ful thoughts  to  his  associates,  and  no 
less  of  solemn  warning  how  uncertain 
might  be  the  issues,  and  how  surely  the 
end  must  come,  of  all  the  schemes  of  our 
poor  humanity,  and  enough  to  inspire  the 
eloquent  tongue  of  him  who  was  the 
mourner,  not  the  eulogist. 

Isaac  Chapman  Bates,  the  late  Senator 
from  Massachusetts,  was  born  in  the 
town  of  Evaiiville,  in  the  old  County  of 
Hampshire,  in  that  ancient  Common- 
wealth, January  23d,  1780.  His  father 
was  a  farmer  in  that  town,  to  which  he 
had  retired  at  the  close  of  the  war  of  the 


Revolution,  in  which  he  served  as  lieu- 
tenant. He  was  a  man  of  high  respect- 
ability, distinguished  among  his  neigh- 
bors by  the  persevering  industry  and  sim- 
ple uprightness  of  his  life.  His  son  was 
designed  by  him  for  his  own  occupation, 
and  resided  with  him,  engaged  in  the  ac- 
tive labors  of  the  farm,  till  in  his  nine- 
teenth year.  In  these  labors,  and  in  the 
rude  though  manly  sports  in  which  the 
youth  of  that  mountainous  region  indulge 
their  leisure — which  he  was  always  fore- 
most in  for  skill  and  strength — he  acquired 
a  firm  constitution  and  vigorous  health, 
which  enabled  him  to  pass  through  the 
more  exhausting  toils  of  professional  and 
public  Ufe,  and  which  he  retained  till  the 
close  of  all.  With  the  consciousness, 
however,  of  abilities  which  were  suited  to 
a  different  sphere,  and  with  an  ambition  of 
intellectual  distinctionby  no  means  uncom- 
mon in  the  farmers'  sons  of  New  England, 
and  which  has  raised  from  that  station 
not  a  few  whom  the  whole  country  has 
been  proud  of,  he  obtained  his  father's 
permission  to  pursue  a  course  of  academi- 
cal studies ;  and  hanging  up  the  scythe 
with  which  he  had  cut  the  last  clip  of  the 
summer's  mowing,  he  declared  his  eman- 
cipation from  the  labors  of  the  field,  and 
in  the  morning  was  on  his  way  to  the 
study  of  the  teacher  he  had  chosen. 
This  was  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cooley,  now  the 
venerable,  as  for  fifty  years  he  has  been 
the  honored  and  useful,  pastor  of  the 
Congregational  Church  in  East  Evan- 
ville,  and  who  to  the  faithful  discharge 
of  the  duties  of  his  sacred  office  has  ad- 
ded the  careful  training  of  large  numbers 
of  young  men  in  their  preparation  for 
college  life.  He  was  a  near  relative  of 
Mr.  Bates,  whose  rapid  development  he 
watched  with  aflTectionate  interest,  and 
whose  later  career  he  ever  looked  on  with 
gratulation  and  pride.  Within  an  un- 
usually short  period  Mr.  Bates  went 
through  the  course  of  studies  then  re- 
quired for  entrance  at  college,  and  joined 
the  freshman's  class  at  New  Haven  in  the 
autumn  of  1799.  Of  his  manner  of  life 
while  there  no  record  remains.  He  is 
known,  however,  to  have  been  a  close 
student,  and  scrupulous  in  his  observance 
of  all  college  regulations.  He  was  a 
favorite    pupil    of    President    Dwight, 
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whose  commendation  is  warrant  for  a 
high  order  of  merit,  and  who  was  so 
much  pleased  with  his  graceful  and  ele- 
gant style  of  composition,  that  he  used 
to  say  of  him,  then,  he  would  prove 
an  American  Addison.  His  mind  was, 
however,  of  a  more  masculine  character, 
and,  without  neglecting  the  graces  of 
purely  literary  accomplishment,  he  found 
great  pleasure  in  the  severe  discipline  of 
mathematics;  and,  in  later  years,  he  said 
of  himself,  that  his  lirst  full  conscious- 
ness of  mental  power  was  gained  from 
Euclid's  Elements.  He  graduated  in 
1802.  The  part  in  the  exercises  of 
the  commencement  assigned  to  him  was 
the  valedictory  oration,  reckoned  then,  as 
now,  the  highest  honor  a  student  could 
attain. 

Immediately  on  leaving  college  he  en- 
tered the  office  of  the  late  Judge  Hinck- 
ley, who  resided  at  Northampton,  and 
continued  under  his  instructions  as  a 
student  at  law  during  the  time  pre- 
scribed for  admission  to  the  bar.  He  was 
led  to  the  choice  of  this  profession,  not 
more  perhaps  by  hopes  of  a  future  ele- 
vation to  which  it  always  is  the  readiest 
avenue,  than  by  the  natural  advantages 
he  possessed  for  success  in  it.  To  a 
shrewd  and  penetrating  intellect,  well 
fitted  to  investigate  the  abstruse  doctrines 
of  legal  science,  habits  of  industrious  ap- 
plication which  might  have  ensured  him 
the  mastery  of  it,  he  added,  in  a  peculiar 
degree,  the  forensic  qualities  which  are 
hardly  less  needful  to  one  who  would 
plead  the  cause  of  human  rights,  a 
graceful  and  commanding  person,  a  dig- 
nified and  persuasive  manner,  a  free, 
bold,  manly  style  of  elocution,  and  a 
careful  training  in  extempore  debate,  to 
which  he  had  strenuously  devoted  him- 
self throughout  his  collegiate  life. 

He  was  admitted  to  practice  as  an  At- 
torney in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas, 
May  Term,  1805,  and  to  the  Supreme 
Court  in  1808.  Soon  after  he  entered  on 
the  practice  of  his  profession,  he  married 
Martha,  the  daughter  of  Judge  Henshaw, 
who  survives  him,  a  mourner  indeed,  yet 
rich  in  the  memory  of  the  faithful  love 
he  bore  her.  The  connection  was  in 
every  way  a  desirable  one,  and  was  ful- 
ly justified  by  the  rapid  increase  of  his 
practice.  In  1805,  he  made  his  first  pub- 
lic appearance  in  any  other  than  a  pro- 
fessional capacity,  in  the  delivery  of  a 
Fourth  of  July  Oration,  and  by  the  vigor 
of  his  style,  and  the  elevated  tone  of  his 
sentiment,  encouraged  all  the  expectations 


his  friends  had  formed  of  his  future  suc- 
cess. This  oration  had  also  a  political 
character  which,  though  not  obtrusively 
prominent,  was  yet  so  decided  as  to  turn 
to  him  the  attention  of  the  leading  poli- 
ticians of  that  quarter  of  the  county. 
In  the  years  1809,  1810,  the  people  of 
Northampton  showed  their  confidence  in 
him  by  electing  him  one  of  their  delegates 
to  the  General  Court;  a  trust  which  the 
sagacious  people  of  that  precinct  are  not 
used  to  commit  to  unskillful  or  inexpe- 
rienced hands.  Here  he  acquired  the 
friendship  of  many  who  like  him  were 
making  their  first  demonstrations  of  abili- 
ty, and  which  continued  with  unabated 
strength  with  many  who  have  been  and 
are  now  in  the  highest  places  of  that 
State.  He  was  not,  however,  desirous, 
nor  would  the  habits  of  that  county, 
which  try  men  before  they  confide  in 
them,  have  allowed  him,  to  enter  so  early 
into  a  political  career.  He  therefore 
strictly  applied  himself  to  the  practice  of 
the  Law,  and,  as  if  to  sever  himself  from 
public  life,  he  accepted,  somewhat  later, 
the  ofiice  of  Register  of  Probate,  which 
office  he  held  till  the  solicitations  of  his 
friends,  who  could  no  longer  spare  him 
from  a  wider  field,  compelled  him  to  re- 
linquish it.  Yet,  in  1812,  he  was  called 
once  more  to  express  his  political  prefer- 
ences in  a  discourse  before  the  Washing- 
ton Benevolent  Society.  In  this  address, 
which  was  remarkable  alike  for  its  pol- 
ished and  manly  eloquence,  for  the  lofty 
spirit  of  patriotism,  and  clear  appreciation 
of  the  true  principles  of  liberty  displayed 
in  it,  he  avowed  his  adherence  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  Federal  party,  then  far 
from  being  in  the  ascendant — and  to  that 
scheme  of  public  policy,  which,  as  modi- 
fied, not  changed,  by  the  events  of  later 
years,  made  him  a  consistent  and  strenu- 
ous advocate  of  Whig  measures.  Touch- 
ing the  views  of  those  who  held  thus  the 
administration  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment, he  felt  keenly,  and  spoke  fearlessly. 

Satisfied  with  this  indication  of  his 
preferences,  and  of  the  course  he  should 
take  when  he  might  be  called  to  a  more 
active  participation  in  public  concerns, 
he  continued  to  devote  himself  with  un- 
wearied diligence  to  the  interests  of  his 
clients. 

On  entering  his  professional  life,  Mr. 
Bates  became  at  once  associated  with  men 
of  the  highest  intellectual  ability  and 
legal  science,  and  practiced  eloquence 
with  Ashmun  and  Mills,  both  his  prede- 
cessors   in  the   Senate    of    the  United 
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States,  with  Bliss,  and  others,  men 
whose  competition  could  not  fail  to 
arouse  all  the  energies  of  a  more  youth- 
ful aspirant.  And  ahhough  the  field  was 
thus  ably  filled,  he  rose  rapidly  to  an 
extensive  practice  and  an  enviable 
reputation.  The  professional  character 
.  of  Mr.  Bates  was  more  that  of  an  ac- 
complished advocate  than  of  a  technical 
lawyer.  Though  possessed  of  powers 
of  mind  which  could  readily  unravel  the 
most  intricate  legal  problems,  and  which, 
had  they  been  devoted  to  the  law  as  a 
science,  would  have  gained  for  him  the 
highest  celebrity  among  thfe  professors  of 
that  rare  and  most  difficult  learning ;  he 
chose  rather  that  branch  of  practice  which 
would  bring  him  often  before  a  jury,  as 
being  better  suited  to  his  tastes,  and  one 
in  which  he  was  sure  of  a  more  rapid 
succe.ss.  He  had  little  fondness  for  the 
details  and  drudgery  of  the  preparation 
of  a  case  for  trial,  but  few  could  surpass 
him  in  the  clearness  with  which  he  saw 
the  general  principles  that  should  govern 
it,  or  the  plainness,  simplicity  and 
•fearnestness  with  which  he  could  present 
and  enforce  them.  Yet  few  persons 
have  so  habitually  made  so  elaborate  a 
preparation  for  the  argument  of  his  cases. 
His  topics  were  selected  with  great  care, 
his  illustrations  skillfully  arranged,  and 
the  whole  thrown  into  a  form  of  compact 
argumentation.  His  style  of  address, 
often  highly  polished  and  elegant,  was 
.always  singularly  forcible  ;  and  his  lan- 
guage pure,  idiomatic  and  masculine, 
chosen  not  for  rhetorical  embellishment, 
but  for  pith  and  point.  His  elocution 
was  fluent,  impassioned,  and  often  vehe- 
ment, and  accompanied  with  much  action, 
yet  always  controlled  by  severe  taste,  as 
well  as  animated  with  genuine  feeling. 
And  all  his  efforts  in  this  kind  were  per- 
,  vaded  by  a  strain  of  high  and  manly  sen- 
timent, which  appealed  to  the  better  feel- 
ings of  his  hearers,  and  often  swayed 
them  as  much  as  his  force  of  reasoning. 
With  an  eloquence,  at  once  persuasive 
and  commanding,  his  aid  was  much 
sought  after  in  all  important  cases,  espe- 
cially those  in  which  questions  of  life 
and  character  were  involved ;  and  for 
many  years  he  was  reckoned  to  be,  in  ad- 
dresses to  a  jury,  without  an  equal  at  the 
bar  in  the  region  in  which  he  practiced. 
With  this  diligent  attention  to  his  pro- 
fession, Mr.  Bates  found  leisure  to  en- 
goge  extensively  in  the  pursuits  of  agri- 
culture. This  was  his  favorite  occupation, 
to  which  he  was  led  by  his  sense  of  its 


value  to  the  country,  as  well  as  by  the 
predilections  of  his  early  life.  He  was 
always  alive  to  the  interests  of  the  tillers 
of  the  soil,  which  he  encouraged  by  his 
own  example,  and  fostered  by  the  diffu- 
sion among  them  of  the  knowledge  most 
useful  for  their  purposes.  He  adopted, 
and  so  commended  to  them,  the  best  im- 
provements in  modes  of  tillage.  He  was 
largely  concerned  in  the  improvement  of 
the  breed  of  sheep,  and  in  the  importation 
of  Merinos  and  Saxons.  He  was  one  of 
the  founders,  and  zealously  promoted  the 
interests,  of  an  agricultural  society  which 
embraced  in  its  influence  the  farmers  of 
the  old  county  of  Hampshire,  and  which 
was  of  the  highest  service  to  them  by 
spreading  useful  knowledge,  and  by  sug- 
gesting, through  the  liberal  distribution 
of  premiums,  an  honorable  competition. 
In  1823  he  delivered  the  annual  address 
before  this  association.  It  was  a  lucid 
and  most  able  application  of  the  doctrines 
of  political  economy  to  the  social  relations 
of  the  people  whom  he  addressed — a  dis- 
cussion of  high  value,  as  well  for  the 
profoundness  of  the  views  it  presents  as 
for  the  remarkable  simplicity  of  his  state- 
ments of  them. 

Not  only  in  such  ways  did  Mr.  Bates 
show  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  his 
neighbors.  He  was  also  a  warm  friend 
and  supporter  of  the  benevolent  move- 
ments which  have  been  so  nobly  sus- 
tained by  the  people  of  New  England, 
and  by  none  more  generally  than  by 
those  among  whom  he  lived.  The  vari- 
ous societies  for  distributing  the  Bible, 
for  circulating  tracts,  sending  abroad  mis- 
sionaries, and  the  like,  ever  found  in  him 
a  sincere  and  strenuous  advocate.  In 
May,  1825,  he  was  invited  to  deliver  an 
address  at  the  anniversary  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bible  Society  in  New  York — a  time 
when  such  speeches  were  less  hacknied, 
and  came  more  from  the  heart,  than  they 
are  found  to  do  now.  The  speech  which 
he  made  on  that  occasion  made  a  striking 
impression,  and  indeed  was  fit  to  be  a 
model  for  such  addresses,  in  its  condensed 
energy  of  thought,  its  lofty  conceptions 
and  suggestive  vividness  of  imagery. 
Mr.  Bates,  soon  after  the  commencement 
of  his  residence  at  Northampton,  had 
connected  himself  with  the  Congrega- 
tional church  in  that  town.  This  he  had 
been  prompted  to  do  by  his  naturally 
deep  religious  feeling,  which  marked  all 
the  more"  deli  berate  and  important  move- 
ments of  his  life.  This  feeling  in  him 
was  never  obtrusive,  nor  did  it  lead  him 
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to  dark  and  austere  views  of  human  duty ; 
but,  combined  with  a  sober  judgment, 
displayed  itself  most  of  all  in  an  habitual 
sense  of  Divine  goodness,  and  a  cheerful 
trust  in  Him  who  is  the  Father  of  us  all. 
He  remained  in  the  communion  of  that 
church  to  the  last,  and  was  sustained 
throughout,  and  most,  it  is  believed,  in 
the  closing  scene  of  all,  by  the  assurances 
of  Christian  faith,  and  the  serenity  of  a 
Christian  hope. 

The  character  thus  formed,  and  en- 
deared to  his  fellow-citizens  by  many 
acts  of  high-minded  integrity  and  of  an 
affectionate  regard  for  their  well-being, 
naturally  turned  their  thoughts  to  him,  as 
one  most  fit  to  represent  their  interests  in 
the  councils  of  the  nation.  For  many 
years  he  had  resisted  the  importunities  of 
his  friends,  who  were  anxious  to  bring 
him  forward  in  a  more  public  career ;  for, 
however  he  may  have  felt  the  influence 
of  "  that  last  infirmity  of  noble  minds," 
he  was,  more  than  most  men,  disposed  to 
shrink  from  the  excitement  of  an  election, 
and  the  disquiet  and  the  too  often  unhal- 
lowed agitations  of  political  life.  Nor, 
though  his  views  on  all  the  great  ques- 
tions of  public  policy  were  well  settled 
and  firmly  held,  had  he  any  sympathy 
with  the  feelings  and  practices  of  mere 
political  partisanship.  He  had  much  of 
the  pure  love  of  country,  and  devotion  to 
her  institutions  and  true  interests,  which 
characterized  the  statesmen  of  the  times 
which  followed  close  upon  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  which,  we  fear,  are  less  common 
in  these  degenerate  days;  and,  while 
ready  to  do  his  best  service  in  that  cause, 
it  was  not  in  his  nature  to  stoop  to  the 
meannesses  of  which  political  aspirants 
are  sometimes  guilty,  or  to  accept,  much 
less  to  seek,  success  by  the  aid  of  one 
unmanly  act.  Office  was  rather  offered 
him  than  sought  by  him ;  and  entering 
it,  as  he  did,  with  unstained  hands  and  a 
will  unfettered  to  do  what  he  might  for 
his  country's  good,  he  kept  himself  aloof 
from  the  tricks  and  shufflings  of  party, 
and  never  descended  to  an  unworthy 
compliance  with  the  caprices  of  popular 
feeling.  Official  distinction  had  not 
charms  enough  for  him  to  be  bought  at 
such  a  price.  Indeed,  he  avoided,  as 
carefully  as  most  men  search  after  and 
embrace  them,  the  occasions  which  most 
honorably  he  might  have  used  of  making 
himself  conspicuous  in  the  common  eye, 
and  of  securing  to  himself  such  measure 
of  public  favor  as  he  must  have  felt  that 
his  abiUties  deserved.     Known  by  his 


friends  to  he  influenced  by  such  princi- 
ples, and  having  already  won  the  confi- 
dence of  all  within  his  precinct,  he  was 
presented  to  the  voters  of  his  district  as 
a  candidate  for  a  seat  in  the  national 
House  of  Representatives,  and  elected  by 
a  majority  which  was  a  flattering  testi- 
monial of  the  high  estimation  in  which 
he  was  held  by  those  who  knew  him 
best.  He  took  his  seat  in  the  Congress 
of  1827,  and  continued  to  occupy  that 
place  by  successive  elections  till  f835, 
when  he  declined  a  reelection.  During 
this  period  he  was  always  at  his  post, 
faithfully  guarding  the  Constitution  and 
the  interests  of  his  constituents  and  of 
the  country.  The  suavity  of  his  man- 
ners gained  him  there  a  large  circle  of 
friends;  and  the  matureness  and  accuracy 
of  his  judgment,  and  the  extent  and  mi- 
nuteness of  his  information,  particularly 
on  questions  relating  to  agriculture  and 
manufactures,  caused  his  opinions  to  be 
listened  to  with  much  respect.  Never 
ambitious  of  display,  he  addressed  the 
House  in  formal  speeches  much  less  fre- 
quently than  he  might  effectively  have 
done.  He  was  more  a  man  of  woik  than 
of  words,  ambitious  rather  of  useful  ac- 
tion in  the  committee-room,  and  seeking 
to  acquire  an  influence  over  the  senti- 
ments of  men,  and  so  over  the  conduct 
of  affairs,  by  weight  of  character,  and  in 
the  unostentatious  methods  of  private 
intercourse;  a  way  in  which  more  opin- 
ions and  more  votes  are  changed  than  by 
most  eloquent  orations.  He  served  as 
chairman  of  several  important  committees, 
and  was  much  engaged  with  those  on 
claims,  on  agriculture,  on  pensions,  &c. 
Yet  his  labors  were  not  confined  to  these, 
but  on  several  occasions  he  took  an  act- 
ive and  distinguished  part  in  the  debates 
of  the  House ;  when  his  addresses  always 
commanded  a  deferent  attention  for  the 
closeness  of  their  logic  and  the  high  tone 
of  moral  sentiment  which  characterized 
them,  as  well  as  for  the  earnest  convic- 
tion they  manifested,  and  his  chaste  elo- 
cution. Many  of  these  efforts  were  suf- 
fered to  pa?s  away  with  the  occasion 
which  called  them  forth;  several,  how- 
ever, received  a  more  permanent  form 
than  the  common  newspaper  reports,  and 
were  widely  circulated.  One  of  the  ear- 
liest of  these  was  a  speech  on  the  tariff, 
delivered  March  26th,  1828.  It  was 
occupied  chiefly  with  a  discussion  of  the 
duty  on  woolens,  and  the  need  of  a  spe- 
cial protection  to  the  industry  of  the 
wool-grower.   Being  himself  largely  con- 
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cerned  in  the  production  of  wool,  he 
brought  to  this  subject  all  the  knowledge, 
and  confidence,  and  zeal  which  personal 
interest  gives.  The  argument  wa.s  worthy 
of  note  for  its  clearness  and  cogency,  and 
the  aptness  of  his  abundant  illustrations. 
It  had  the  fault,  if  fault  it  be,  of  being 
too  purely  an  argument,  or  rather  too 
abstract,  for  the  place  even  in  which  it 
was  delivered.  As  a  specimen  of  rea- 
soning, admirable  as  it  was,  it  was  per- 
haps better  fitted  for  careful  consideration 
in  the  closet  than  to  sway  the  delibera- 
tions of  a  popular  assembly,  where  flashes 
of  eloquence  and  bursts  of  passion  are 
more  likely  to  be  appreciated  than  a 
course  of  continuous  thought.  The  lat- 
ter, indeed,  is  in  some  respects  of  a  higher 
order,  and  implies,  which  the  other  does 
not,  something  of  what  he  used  to  say 
was  the  true  sense  of  Demosthenes'  triple 
rule  of  "action" — mental  action,  per- 
petual onwardness.  The  disposal  of  the 
Indian  tribes,  a  subject  which  agitated 
the  public  mind  very  deeply  for  several 
years,  and  engaged  the  anxious  attention 
of  Congress,  was  one  which  appealed  too 
strongly  to  his  sense  of  justice,  and  to 
all  his  sympathies  with  humanity,  to  be 
lightly  regarded  by  Mr.  Bates.  He  en- 
tered zealously  into  the  plans  that  were 
devised  to  prevent  their  removal  beyond 
the  Mississippi.  He  carefully  investi- 
gated their  title  to  the  lands  they  occu- 
pied, and  found  it  valid.  He  regarded 
with  deep  indignation  the  attempts  which 
were  made  to  bribe  and  coerce  them  from 
their  birthright.  He  held  the  faith  of 
treaties  sacred,  and  mourned  over  the 
threatened  violation  of  our  national  honor. 
He  sought  by  every  means  to  avert  what 
he  deemed  so  melancholy  a  consumma- 
tion. Among  those  who  eloquently  re- 
monstrated against  this  measure,  his  voice 
was  none  of  the  feeblest.  In  May,  1830, 
he  presented  his  views  to  the  House,  in 
a  speech  in  which  the  legal  merits  of  the 
question  were  most  ably  set  forth,  and 
the  iniquitous  wrongfulness  of  their  en- 
forced exile  from  tlie  burial-grounds  of 
their  fathers  most  feelingly  portrayed — a 
speech  not  inferior,  in  the  full  grasp  of 
the  subject  and  in  completeness  of  argu- 
ment, to  any  which  grew  out  of  that  great 
national  interest,  and  which  closed  with 
a  brief  strain  of  lofty  sentiment,  and 
burning  rebuke,  and  subduing  pathos, 
hardly  surpassed  in  any  oration  of  mod- 
ern times.  The  excitement  of  the  occa- 
sion called  out  all  his  powers,  and  he 
perhaps  needed  such  an  excitement  to 


display  what  he  could  do.  When  themes 
of  ordinary  interest  were  before  the 
House,  he  was  httle  disposed  to  hinder 
action  by  speaking.  Yet  once  more,  in 
January,  1833,  he  again  made  a  speech 
on  the  tariff,  in  which  he  took  a  more 
general  view  of  that  subject,  and  which, 
as  marked  with  his  usual  abilit)'',  was 
thought  worthy  of  being  given  to  the 
public. 

On  his  retirement  from  the  House  of 
Representatives,  as  he  imagined,  to  the 
quiet  of  his  farm  and  the  more  congenial 
business  of  his  profession,  his  services 
were  found  too  valuable  to  the  State  to 
be  dispensed  with;  and  he  was  appointed, 
in  October,  1835,  by  the  executive  of  that 
commonwealth,  the  agent  to  prosecute 
the  Massachusetts  claim.  To  this  most 
difficult  business  he  devoted  much  time 
and  labor.  After  all  the  attention  which 
others,  his  predecessors,  had  bestowed 
on  it,  there  remained  an  arduous  task  for 
him.  A  huge  variety  of  documents  were 
to  be  consulted,  cases  almost  forgotten  in 
the  lapse  of  time  to  be  vindicated,  princi- 
ples to  be  discussed  and  settled,  and  the 
whole  to  be  arranged  for  a  jealous  scru- 
tiny. This  was  done  by  him,  and  the 
entire  subject  presented  repeatedly,  with 
great  clearness  and  force,  to  the  War 
Department.  The  honor,  no  less  than 
the  interest,  of  his  native  State  was  in- 
volved in  his  success,  and  he  spared  no 
pains  to  bring  it  to  a  prosperous  issue. 
He  at  length,  in  December,  1837,  obtained 
from  Mr.  Poinsett,  then  Secretary  of  War, 
a  report  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
favorable  to  the  allowance  of  the  claim, 
and  finally  from  the  House  a  partial  ap- 
propriation. While  engaged  in  this  busi- 
ness, and  away  from  home,  he  was  nom- 
inated by  the  Whig  convention  of  Hamp- 
shire county  their  candidate  for  the  Senate 
of  that  State.  On  his  return  he  promptly 
declined  the  nomination,  as  the  duties  of 
that  station  would  interfere  with  the 
execution  of  his  commission. 

In  1839  he  was  chosen  a  delegate  from 
Massachusetts  to  the  convention  which 
met  at  Harrisburg,  in  December  of  that 
year,  to  select  a  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  United  States.  He  was 
elected  to  preside  over  that  body,  during 
its  preliminary  organization ;  and  though 
entirely  without  experience  of  such  a 
post,  (and  the  choice  of  one  so  unused 
was  a  token  of  their  ample  confidence,) 
he  performed  its  delicate  duties  with  great 
courtesy,  promptness  of  decision  and 
firmness.     He  was  afterwards  one  of  the 
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vice  presidents  of  the  convention.  The 
result  of  their  deliberations  was  the  nom- 
ination of  General  Harrison.  The  desire 
and  hope  of  Mr.  Bates  had  been  that  the 
nomination  might  be  given  to  another, 
to  whose  hands  he  would  gladly  have 
confided  the  destinies  of  the  country ;  yet 
such  was  the  great  interest  at  stake,  and 
such  the  need  of  unanimity  in  the  Whig 
counsels,  that,  with  many  others,  he  felt 
bound  to  sacrifice  his  own  preferences, 
and  acquiesce  in  the  decision  of  the  ma- 
jority ;  and  on  his  return  he  did  much  to 
reconcile  the  people  of  New  England  to 
a  result  so  unlike  their  anticipations.  In 
the  summer  of  1840  he  was  chosen  one 
of  the  electors  at  large,  and,  with  the 
college,  gave  his  vote  for  what  all  saw 
was  now  inevitable,  and  which  he  now 
believed  was  for  the  best. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  as  he 
had  been  the  year  before,  he  was  chosen 
one  of  the  Executive  Council ;  and  a  va- 
cancy occurring  in   the   Senate   of  the 
United  States  by  the  resignation  of  Gov. 
Davis,  he  was  elected  by  the  Legislature, 
January  15th,  1841,  for  the  remainder  of 
his  term,  and  also  for  the  six  years  from 
the  ensuing  March.     This  election,  en- 
tirely unsought,  and  spontaneous  on  the 
part  of  those  who  made  it,  and  simply  a 
tribute  to  his  abilities  and  worth,  was 
highly  gratifying   and    honorable.      He 
immediately  took  his  seat  in  that  body  ; 
and  with  a  mind  trained  by  long  experi- 
ence, he  entered  at  once  on  the  duties  of 
that  high  office  as  if  he  had  been  familiar 
with  them   all.     None  there  were  more 
honest  and  steadfast  to   their  sense  of 
duty,  more  high-minded  and  self-sacri- 
ficing for  the  public  good,  than  he ;  and 
though  many  were  more  widely  known, 
there  were  few  more  intelligent  to  under- 
stand the  right,  or  more  resolute  in  its 
defence.     Here  he   continued  to  act  on 
the  same  habit  of  abstinence  from  efforts 
to  display  himself,  which  had  marked  his 
whole  career — a  habit  not  common  in 
this   forth-putling  age,   and  which   his 
friends  used  to  complain  of  as  the  only 
hindrance  to  his  earlier  and  more  com- 
plete success.     The  speeches  which  he 
made  in  the  Senate   were  mostly  very 
brief,  pertinent  to  the  occasion,  and  yet 
distinguished  by  their  terseness  of  ex- 
pression and  condensed  fuUness  of  mean- 
ing; and  some  of  them  betrayed  glimpses 
of  the  old  Roman  temper — a  spirit  of  pa- 
triotism which  scorned,  in   comparison 
with  the  claims  of  country,  all  sectional 
and  party  preferences,  and  all  the  prompt- 


ings of  personal  interest.     We  need  only 
allude  to  a  few  touching  remarks  which 
he  offered  to  the  Senate  in  June,  1842, 
on  the  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  widow  of 
General  Harrison  ;  to  a  speech  pregnant 
with  noble  feelings  on  a  motion  "  to  refer 
the  plan  of  a  fiscal  agent ;"  and  to  one 
delivered  June  6th,  1842,  "on  the  dis- 
tricting clause  of  the  apportionment  bill," 
which  was  a  fine  specimen  of  constitu- 
tional interpretation.    In  February,  1844, 
he   embraced  the  opportunity  given  by 
Mr.  McDuffie   and  Mr.  Woodbury,  to 
address  the  Senate  "  in  defence  of  the 
Protective  System."     It  was  a  most  able 
defence,  urged  by  arguments  derived  from 
the  history  and  origin  of  that  system,  its 
present  vital  necessity  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  Eastern  States,  its  general  influence 
on  the  morals   and   happiness  of  their 
people,  and  its  intrinsic  fitness  to  our 
national  condition.     It  was  marked  by 
his  usual  perspicuity  and  force,  by  caus- 
tic though  courteous  retort,  and  by  much 
epigrammatic  point  and  brevity  of  expres- 
sion, while  it  gave  utterance  to  large  and 
statesmanlike  views  of  public  policy.    It 
was  delivered  in  a  style  of  animated  and 
impressive  elocution,  and  excited  much 
admiration.     It  was  not  answered.     So 
highly  was   this   speech  esteemed  as  a 
vindication  of  that  great  feature  of  our 
policy,   that  large   editions   of    it  were 
printed  for  general  circulation.     Not  less 
than  thirty  thousand  were  distributed  in 
Connecticut  alone,  and  great  numbers  in 
Pennsylvania. 

During  the  summer  of  1844,  the  whole 
country  was  stirred  with  the  activities  of 
a  Presidential  election.  Mr.  Bates  par- 
took more  than  he  was  wont  of  the  gen- 
eral excitement.  Such  was  his  concep- 
tion of  the  great  interests  depending  on 
the  issue  of  that  struggle,  and  such  his 
confidence  in  the  great  man  to  whom  he 
looked  for  a  safe  and  honorable  admin- 
istration of  national  affairs,  that,  as  in- 
deed the  leading  spirits  of  the  time  were 
doing,  he  suffered  himself  to  be  drawn 
from  his  seclusion,  and  was  persuaded  to 
lend  the  inffuence  of  his  eloquence  to  se- 
cure the  election  of  his  favorite  candi- 
date. He  was  often  summoned  from  a 
distance  to  address  large  audiences  on 
iiijs  exciting  Uieiac.  -  ..^  ^^^^^^.  uuich 
he  gave  to  the  "  Young  Men's  Whig 
A-sociation"  was  the  only  one  of  them 
thut  was  published,  except  I'V  i'e\^r=i'aper 
reporters  ;  and  it  is  believed  that  lew,  of 
the  many  which  that  canvass  called  out, 
presented  a  fairer  statement  oi  the  pnnci- 
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pies  involved  in  it,  or  a  more  manly  as- 
sertion of  the  claims  of  the  Whig  party 
to  success.  The  election  resulted  in  the 
defeat  of  Mr.  Clay. 

Deeply  disappointed,  though  not  dis- 
heartened, by  this  untoward  event,  Mr. 
Bates  repaired  to  Washington  at  the 
opening  of  the  session.  He  had  taken 
leave  of  his  family  in  more  than  his  usual 
health,  and  entered  on  his  duties  with 
his  accustomed  alacrity.  But  he  had  al- 
ready passed  that  period  of  life  when 
labor  is  pleasure,  and  the  anxieties  and 
fatigues  of  that  session  gradually  under- 
mined his  strength.  The  Annexation  of 
Texas  had  again  been  vehemently  pressed 
on  the  attention  of  Congress,  and  as  the 
time  for  acting  on  it  in  the  Senate  drew 
near,  his  solicitude  to  avert  it  became  in- 
tense. Nothing  but  a  feeling  of  the  foul 
iniquity  and  danger  of  that  measure  could 
have  induced  him,  exhausted  and  enfee- 
bled as  he  was,  to  employ  his  remaining 
strength  in  a  final  effort  at  resistance. 
He  was  called  to  close  the  debate ;  and 
he  did  so  in  a  speech,  whose  eloquent 
appeals  for  his  country's  honor  and 
safety  will  be  long  remembered  by  those 
who  heard  them.  The  effort,  protracted 
long  beyond  his  wish  by  the  refusal  of 
the  Senate  to  adjourn,  and  yet  sustained 
by  the  deep  enthusiasm  of  the  hour,  was 
more  than  he  could  bear.  He  was  in  his 
place  again  the  following  day,  and  that 
night  was  seized  with  a  violent  pulmo- 
nary fever,  which  defied  medical  skill, 
and  in  a  few  days  all  was  over.  He 
died  March  16,  1845.  To  his  associates 
in  the  Senate  his  loss  was  a  severe 
shock — not  only  as  the  sudden  taking 
one  from  their  number,  but  as  the  sun- 
dering of  a  private  affection.  He  had 
not  an  enemy  among  them,  and  none 
were  more  warmly  loved.  He  had  won 
their  confidence,  and  they  mourned  for 
him  as  for  a  friend. 

Among  his  neighbors  and  friends  at 
home  Mr.  Bates  had  always  commanded 
an  almost  unbounded  love  and  venera- 
tion ;  he  had  been  the  friend  of  the  poor, 
the  defender  of  the  oppressed,  the  frank, 
honorable,    noble-minded    man,    whom 


they  had  delighted  to  honor.  Not  one 
was  there  in  that  large  community  who 
did  not  feel,  when  the  news  of  the  sad 
event  reached  him,  that  he  had  lost  one 
whom  he  himself  could  ill  afford  to  spare. 
When  the  messengers  of  the  Senate  bear- 
ing his  remains  had  arrived  at  the  borders 
of  the  State,  they  were  met  by  a  company 
of  gentlemen,  who  escorted  the  body  in 
solemn  procession  to  his  late  home. 
When  they  entered  the  village  at  night, 
the  tolling  of  the  bells  admonished  all 
that  he  whom  they  had  loved  was  re- 
turned to  leave  them  no  more.  On  the 
day  of  the  funeral,  all  shops  were  closed, 
and  every  hill  and  valley  in  that  wide 
region  poured  forth  its  multitudes  to  join 
in  the  last  sad  offices  to  the  dead.  Had 
his  colleague  seen  the  universal  sorrow, 
he  could  not  have  more  truly  portrayed  it 
than  he  did.  "  When  information  of  his 
death,"  said  Mr.  Webster,  "  shall  reach 
the  beautiful  village  in  which  he  lived, 
it  will  be  a  day  of  general  grief.  I  see 
many  an  aged  and  venerable  form,  known 
to  me,  and  better  known  to  him,  leaning 
tremulously  on  his  staff,  and  shedding 
copious  tears  at  the  sad  intelligence.  I 
see  the  middle-aged  pause  in  their  pur- 
suits, to  regret  the  death  of  a  neighbor, 
an  adviser  and  a  friend.  I  seethe  youth, 
of  both  sexes,  lamenting  that  the  mansion 
always  open  to  their  innocent  associa- 
tions, always  made  instructive  by  the 
kindness  and  conversation  of  its  head,  is 
now  closed  against  its  accustomed  visit- 
ors by  the  stroke  of  death  ;  and  I  hear 
the  solemn  tones  which  shall  call  afflicted 
families  and  an  afflicted  neighborhood 
into  the  house  of  God,  to  pay  respect  to 
his  memory,  and  to  supplicate  the  conso- 
lations of  religion." 

Not  only  the  people  in  the  midst  of 
whom  he  dwelt,  and  the  happy  family 
whom  this  bereavement  has  so  sorely  af- 
flicted, but  the  whole  country  may  well 
lament  the  death  of  such  a  man.  And 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 
rich  as  she  is  in  able  and  faithful  men, 
has  few  so  worthy  as  he  whom  she  has 
lost.  H. 

Newbcrn,  N.  C. 
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THE   TRUE    PRINCIPLE    OF   POETRY. 

CAMPBELL'S  AND   "AMELIA'S"  POEMS  ON  THE  RAINBOW  COMPARED. 

■  [The  following  observations  from  an  able  contributor  are  given,  as  affording  some 
views,  which  many  may  agree  with,  on  one  side  of  the  much-disputed  question — What 
is  Poetry  .'  That  we  do  not,  ourselves,  mainly  agree  with  the  sentiments  expressed,  is 
of  little  consequence,  since  opinions  on  the  subject  have  always  been  so  various.  We 
have  contented  ourselves  at  present,  with  marking  two  or  three  important  points  of 
dissent  in  a  note. — Ed.] 


The  comparison  of  two  or  more  poems — 
as  indeed  of  any  other  subjects — to  be  in- 
telligible or  even  possible,  implies  two  pre- 
requisites. It  should  first  appear  that  the 
things  to  be  compared  are  rightly  referred 
to  a  common  category  or  class,  and,  in 
order  to  this — secondly.  What  may  be  the 
nature  of  the^  general  subject,  and  what 
its  criterion  of  excellence. 

But  these  preliminaries,  though  indis- 
pensable in  a  regular  dissertation  on  Poe- 
try, would  be  out  of  proportion,  if  not 
out  of  place,  with  reference  to  the  present 
limited  and  lighter  purpose.  Some  pre- 
fatory explanation,  however,  seems  to 
be  necessary,  in  a  matter  so  cohfused  : 
the  more  especially,  since  the  views  to  be 
offered  here  upon  it  may  be  found  to  differ 
from  the  prevailing.  We  are  obliged  to 
render  these  views  intelligible ;  it  cannot 
be  equally  imperative  upon  us  to  ensure 
their  approval. 

What  is  Poetry  ?  seems  to  be  a  ques- 
tion akin  to  those  posers  of  all  times. 
What  is  the  Supreme  Good?  What  is 
Happiness  ?  What  is  Virtue .'  Does  Poe- 
try consist  in  the  rhyme  or  the  metre,  in 
imagery,  in  eloquence,  or  in  some  or  all 
of  these  together .'  Or  does  it  rather  lie 
in  the  subject-matter,  not  in  the  form  ? 
All  this  has  been,  is,  and  probably  will 
long  continue  to  be,  disputed.  Then, 
there  is  a  second  set  of  questions,  as  to 
poetical  rank  :  May  the  writer  of  odes 
be  as  great  a  poet  as  the  writer  of  epics  .' 
Yet,  with  full  knowledge,  presumably,  of 
this  multitude  of  doubts  and  distinctions, 
we  every  day  hear  the  critics,  as  well  as 
the  crowd,  pronounce  apace  upon  the 
merits  of  poems  and  poets,  absolutely 
and  comparatively,  without  the  least  ad- 
vertence to  any  standard  of  judgment, 
and  as  if  Poetry  was  a  unity  as  definite 
and  indivisible  asa  "  primordial  particle." 
Nor  has  a  definition  been  furnished — 
that  we  remember  at  this  moment — by 
even  those  who  have  written  systematic 
treatises  on  the  art ;  by  Horace  in  an- 
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cient,  or  by  Vida,  Boileau,  Pope,  in  more 
modern  times. 

Poetry  is  a  supplement  to  the  reality 
of  life,  and  relates  to  the  imagination,  ac- 
cording to  Lord  Bacon — himself  no  mean 
poet,  were  this  his  description  receivable. 

Poetry  says,  or  sings  Campbell  (Ger- 
trude of  Wyoming)  "  is  the  eloquence  of 
truth."  Well,  so  is  oratory,  properly,  the 
eloquence  of  truth.  So  is  music,  too ; 
at  least  in  a  qualified  acceptation.  And 
then,  what  is  eloquence  .'    what  is  truth  ? 

Poetry,  says  Lord  Byron,  "  is  but  pas- 
sion ;"  which  to  us  proves  that  his  lord- 
ship (or  rather  his  hardship)  could  define, 
as  well  as  he  could  write  it.  He  adds 
a  negative  compliment  of  the  definition, 
intimating  what  is  not  Poetry,  and  equally 
pointed  for  its  logic,  its  satire  and  its  truth : 

"  Or  at  least  was  so,  e'er  it  grew  a  fashion." 

Here,  Byron,  with  his  usual  sagacity 
and  precision,  has  hit  the  nail  on  the 
head.  Passion  in  the  writer.  Pleasure  in 
the  reader;  Impulse  the  motive.  Emotion 
the  effect — such  do  we  conceive  to  be  the 
two  essential  elements  of  Poetry. 

The  term  passion  we,  of  course,  under- 
stand not  in  any  of  its  obnoxious  accep- 
tations, either  the  moral  or  the  theological, 
or  as  designative  of  any  excess  whatever ; 
but  simply  in  a  metaphysical  sense,  as 
an  attribute  of  the  soul  and  contradis- 
tinguished from  reflection  and  reasoning. 
It  is  not  that  Poetry  is  not  compatible 
with  reason,  according  to  a  popular  no- 
tion. On  the  contrary,  there  can,  in  our 
opinion,  be  no  Poetry  where  there  is  not 
reason.  Poetry  has  its  logic  as  well  as 
any  of  the  sciences.  But  it  is  a  logic  of 
its  own,  a  logic  secundum  quid  (to  borrow 
a  term  of  the  trade) ;  a  logic,  not  of  rule, 
but  of  circumstance  and  instinct ;  it  is 
the  winged  reason  of  the  passions,  not 
the  lagging  ratiocination  of  the  syllogism. 
This  distinction  between  the  reasoning 
of  the  head  and  that  of  the  heart,  to- 
gether with  the  kindred  one  between  an 
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erudite  and  an  emotional  imagination, 
furnishes  the  best  criterion  of  the  true 
poetic  genius.  The  distinction  is  not 
always  obvious  ;  and  as  the  recognition 
X)f  it  is  of  prime  importance  to  our  pur- 
pose, we  will  pause  awhile  to  illustrate. 
This,  from  the  nature  of  the  subject,  is 
better  done  by  example  than  by  argumen- 
tation. When  Pope  wrote — to  take  a 
strong  case — 

"  Dash  the  proud  gamester  in  his  gilded 

car. 
Bare  the  base  heart  that  lurks  beneath  a 

star," 

the  lines  might,  to  ordinary  attention. 


seem  suffused  with  indignant  feeling. 
But  considered  more  carefully,  they  will 
be  found  to  be  the  deliberate  result  of 
rigorous  thought,  of  collected  reason.  For 
it  is  only  the  manner  in  which  all  per- 
sons, capable  intellectually,  might  treat 
the  subject.  They  are  certainly  the  "  elo- 
quence of  truth."  They  are  fine  rhetoric. 
But  they  are  not  poetry  ;  that  is,  they  are 
not  passion. 

Here  is  another  passage  from  the  same 
writer,  which  is  not  to  be  excelled  in 
fertility  and  fitness  of  fancy;  but  which 
is  amenable  to  the  same  observation  and 
test,  it  being,  manifestly,  the  production 
of  a  reasoned,  not  of  a  spontaneous  im- 
agination : 


•'Avert  it,  Heaven  !  that  thou,  my  Gibber,  e'er 
Shouldst  wag  a  serpent-tail  in  Smithfield  fair  ! 
Like  the  vile  straw  that's  blown  about  the  streets, 
The  needy  poet  sticks  to  all  be  meets  ; 
Coached,  carted,  trod  upon,  now  loose,  now  fast. 
And  carried  off  in  some  dog's-tail  at  last. 
Happier  thy  fortunes  !  like  a  rolling  stone 
Thy  giddy  dullness  still  shall  lumber  on; 
Safe  in  its  heaviness,  shall  never  stray. 
But  lick  up  every  blockhead  in  the  way." 


Now  if  (according  to  Bacon)  imagina- 
tion constituted  the  essence  of  poetry, 
this  would  be  a  poetical  masterpiece. 
Nothing  can  be  better  imagined  and  ex- 
pressed ;  especially  the  lumbering  waddle 
of  the  rolling-stone,  as  descriptive  of 
"  Colly" — the  manner  and  the  man.  But 
we  put  it  to  the  general  mind,  if  what 
strikes  the  reader  be  not,  as  in  the  former 
couplet  the  rhetoric,  so  in  the  latter  ex- 
tract the  wit,  or  the  satire,  or  the  fancy ; 
never,  perhaps,  (rhyme  aside,)  the  poetry. 
The  reason  of  this  effect  seems  to  be, 
that  the  imagination  of  these  lines  sup- 
poses no  feeling  ;  that  it  is  obviously  the 
texture  of  refined  reflection  and  a  cultiva- 
ted intellect,  not  the  natural  imagery  of 
the  passions. 

The  distinction  will  be  clearer  if  we 
set  in  contrast  with  the  preceding  illus- 
trations of  the  rhetoric  and  imagery  of 


Thought,  an  example  or  two  of  the  elo- 
quence and  the  imagination  of  Passion. 
For  this  imagination,  we  shall  quote  from 
Racine  part  of  the  terrible  monologue  of 
Phedre,  in  the  celebrated  tragedy  of  that 
name.  For  the  present  purpose  an  exact 
translation  would,  perhaps,  serve  suffi- 
ciently. But  there  is  none  of  any  sort ; 
and  we  have  not  ourselves  the  heart,  even 
if  we  had  the  hand,  to  attempt  one. 

Phedre  discovers  that  Hyppolytus,  her 
stepson,  has  given  to  another  the  love 
which  he  had  disdainfully  refused  to  her 
own  delirious  and  incestuous  passion  for 
him.  She  breaks  forth  into  an  execra- 
tion of  herself,  her  nurse,  the  gods  and 
all  nature.  The  thought  occurs  of  getting 
her  husband,  Theseus,  to  put  her  rival  in 
his  son's  affections  to  death.  But  startled 
by  this  new  complication  of  her  enormi- 
ties, she  checks  herself: 


"  Que  fais-je  ?  o\i  ma  raison  se  va-t-elle  egarer  ? 
Moi  jalouse  !  et  Thesee  est  celui  que  j'implore  ! 
Mon  epoux  est  vivant,  et  moi  je  brule  encore  ! 
Pour  qui .'  quel  est  le  occur  ou  pretendent  mes  vceux  ? 
Chaque  mot  sur  ma  front  fait  dresser  mes  cheveux. 
Mes  crimes  desormais  ont  combles  la  mesure: 
Je  respire  a-la-fois  I'inceste  et  I'imposture; 
Mes  homicides  mains,  promptes  a  me  venger, 
Dans  le  sang  innocent  brulent  de  se  plonger. 
Miserable  !  et  je  vis  !  et  je  soutiens  la  vue 
De  ce  sacr6  soleil  dont  je  suis  descendue  ! 
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J'ai  pour  aieul  le  pere  et  le  maitre  des  dieux ; 
Le  ciel,  tout  I'univers  est  plein  de  mes  aieux : 
■  Ou  me  cacher  ?     Fuyons  dans  la  nuit  infernal. 
Mais  que  dis-je  ?  mon  pere  y  tient  I'urne  fatale ; 
Le  sort,  dit-on,  I'a  mise  en  ses  severes  mains: 
Minos  juge  aux  enfers  tous  les  pales  humains. 
Ah  !  combien  fremira  son  ombre  epouvantee 
Lorsqu'il  verra  sa  fille,  a  ses  yeux  presentee, 
Coiitrainte  d'avouer  tant  de  forfaits  divers, 
Et  des  crimes  peut-etre  inconnus  aux  enfers  ! 
Que  diras-tu,  mon  pere,  a  ce  spectacle  horrible  ? 
Je  crois  voir  de  ta  main  tomber  I'urne  terrible ; 
Je  crois  te  voir,  cherchant  un  supplice  nouveau, 
Toi-meme  de  ton  sang  devenir  le  bourreau. 
Pardonne  !     Un  dieu  cruel  a  perdu  ta  famille : 
Reconnais  sa  vengeance  aux  fureurs  de  ta  fille. 
Helas  !  du  crime  affreux  dont  la  honte  me  suit 
Jamais  mon  triste  cceur  n'a  recueilli  le  fruit : 
Jusqu'au  dernier  soupir,  de  malheurs  poursuivie, 
Je  rends  dans  les  tourments  une  penible  vie." 


Now  here  has  been  exerted  more  of 
profound  thought  and  of  refined  reason- 
ing, infinitely  more,  than  was  requisite 
to  produce  pages  like  the  passage  from 
Pope.  The  imagination,  too,  is  of  the 
most  vigorous  compass ;  recalling  to 
this  wretched  queen,  from  the  past, 
the  secret  sufferings  of  her  abominable 
love ;  then  hurrying  her  into  the  future, 
where  she  is  met  by  horrors  that  efface 
all  the  preceding,  in  contemplating  the 
blisses  in  store  for  her  rival  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  beloved  Hyppolytus.  For 
though  she  know^s  of  a  device  on  foot  to 
disappoint  them  of  this  their  felicity,  and 
is,  moreover,  reminded  of  it  by  her  nurse 
— who  remarks  to  her  consolingly  : 

CEnone. — Quel  fruit  recevront-ils   de 
leurs  vains  amours  ? 
lis  ne  se  verront  plus — 

yet  it  brings  no  mitigation  of  her  jealous 
anguish  ;  and  her  reply  is  one  of  the  finest 
touches  of  woman's  love  in  all  poetry, 
save,  perhaps,  that  it  is  rather  too  pure 
for  the  character  of  Phedre  : 

Phedre. — lis  s'aimeront  toujours  ! 

What  will  their  fruitless  love  avail 
them .'  suggests  the  nurse ;  they  will 
never  more  meet.  But  they  will  love, 
not  the  less ;  rejoins  the  jealous  Phedre. 
Then  she  is  transported  into  the  skies, 
where  she  encounters  the  frowns  of  her 
celestial  ancestry.  Next  she  imagines  her- 


self in  hell,  where  she  is  about  to  be  ad- 
judged to  eternal  torments  by  her  own 
father;  and  so  vivid  does  the  scene  become 
to  her,  that  she  apostrophises  him  as  if 
really  present,  and  sees  the  fatal  urn 
drop  from  his  palsied  paternal  hand. 
Yet,  what  reader,  at  all  capable  of  being 
swept  along  in  this  tornado,  will  ever 
think  of  the  reasoning,  the  eloquence,  or 
the  imagination  ?  It  is  that  here  all  these 
have  been  made  (so  to  speak)  to  pass 
through  the  heart ;  they  have  been  color- 
ed with  the  feelings.  What  prominently 
impresses  is  the  truth  and  the  passion  ; 
and  this  is  the  impression  to  which  all 
minds,  unsophisticated  by  vain  critical 
distinctions,  apply,  emphatically,  though 
often  indistinctly,  perhaps,  the  name  of 
Poetry. 

Let  us  now  turn  from  this  terrible  pic- 
ture to  repose  a  moment  on  another  re- 
presentation of  the  same  passion,  more 
gentle,  as  more  pure  and  legitimate  ;  and 
also,  we  think,  more  conclusive  still  upon 
the  position  for  which  we  are  contend- 
ing. From  the  abundance  which  distin- 
guishes the  poetry  of  Lord  Byron,  we  se- 
lect the  well-known  parting  scene  be- 
tween Conrad  and  Medora.  We  quote 
without  preface,  deeming  that  it  would 
be  discourteous  not  to  assume  the  whole 
poem  to  be  familiar  to  at  least  our  poeti- 
cal readers;  the  only  readers,  probably, 
who  will  take  much  interest  in  the  pre- 
sent speculations: 


"  She  rose — she  sprung — she  clung  to  his  embrace, 
Till  his  heart  heaved  beneath  her  hidden  face. 
He  dared  not  raise  to  his  that  deep  blue  ej'e. 
Which,  downcast,  drooped  in  tearless  agony. 
Her  long  fair  hair  lay  floating  o'er  her  arms, 
In  all  the  wildness  of  disheveled  charms. 
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Scarce  beat  the  bosom  where  his  image  dwelt 
So  full — that  feeling  seemed  almost  unfelt. 


Again — again — that  form  he  madly  pressed  ; 
Which  mutely  clasped,  imploringly  caressed  ! 
And  tottering  to  the  couch,  his  bride  he  bore  ; 
One  moment  gazed — as  if  to  gaze  no  more  ; 
Felt — that  for  him  earth  held  but  her  alone  ; 
Kissed  her  cold  forehead — turned,  &c." 


Here,  surely,  is  not  less  of  the  elo- 
quence of  truth,  than  in  the  lines  of 
Pope;  nor  less  of  the  force  of  imagi- 
nation, in  the  sense,  at  least,  that  the 
scene  described  is,  of  course,  purely  fic- 
titious. Yet  no  reader — save  some  pro- 
fane pedant  who  should  have  proposed 
it  to  his  pupils  as  an  exercise  in  parsing 
— no  reader  of  taste  and  feeling,  we  say, 
will  be  found  to  have  adverted,  in  the 
perusal,  to  either  of  those  attributes  ; 
whereas,  in  Pope,  they  were  the  main 
objects  of  attention  and  admiration. 
The  admiration  here,  as  in  the  solilo- 
quy of  "Phedre,"  will  only  be  ex- 
pressed by  an  exclamation,  halt-involun- 
tary, that  "  This  is  Poetry  indeed !" 
But  how  Poetry?  This  extract  pretends 
to  none  of  the  reputed  constituents  of 
Poetry;  nothing  of  invention  or  plot, 
nothing  of  historical  allusion,  nothing  of 
figurative  illustration  or  adornment.  What 
is  remarkable,  indeed,  (and  was  a  motive 
to  our  selecting  this  passage,)  it  does  not 
contain,  in  its  nearly  twenty  lines,  a  sin- 
gle figure — not  so  much  even  as  a  trope ! 
it  is  merely  a  relation  of  facts  (acts  or 
emotions)  simple  and  naked  as  an  entry 
in  a  merchant's  ledger.  Whence  its  ac- 
knowledged Poetry,  then  ?  Conclusively, 
from  that  source  of  all  Poetry,  passion — 
passion  nobly  and  truly,  but  delicately, 
spiritually  delineated ;  for  the  poet  should 
never  forget  that  his  muse  is  a  virgin. 

Accordingly,  how  exquisitely  is  this 
supreme  rule  observed  by  Byron  in  the 
above  passionate  and  critical  situation ! 
How  admirable,  for  example,  the  precau- 
tion suggested  by  introducing  the  term 
"  bride  "  (in  the  last  but  three  lines),  lest 
the  reader  should,  for  an  instant,  forget 
the  legitimacy  of  the  freedom  !  So,  in 
the  next  line,  the  phrase,  "  as  if  to  gaze 
no  more."  The  mere  artificer  of  verse  would 
not  have  failed  to  disclose  the  fact  that 
Conrad  was  "gazing"  on  her  for  the 
last  time  (alive),  crudely  thinking  to  bor- 
row "  etfect "  from  the  anticipation  ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  your  mystical 
modern  sentimentalists  would  have  tra- 
vestied   the    affecting    unconsciousness 


of  Conrad  into  a  presentiment.  But 
Conrad  could  not,  naturally,  have  known 
his  calamity  at  this  time  ;  and  Byron  was 
too  much  the  poet  not  to  have  kept  to 
the  truth  of  chronology  and  of  nature. 
Not  less  finely  conceived  is  the  kiss  on 
the  "  cold  forehead" — any  warmer  being 
probably,  repulsive,  even  to  love  the  most 
passionate,  in  the  swooning  state  of  Me- 
dora.  These  are  the  profound  subtleties 
— though  to  many  they  may  seem  vain 
refinements — which  best  distinguish  the 
poet  from  the  artist.  They  must  be 
drawn  from  feeling  ;  they  can  never  be 
detected  by  observation,  or  seized  by  cold 
analysis.  Hence,  the  ancient  maxim, 
poeta  nascitur,  is  an  eternal  and  absolute 
truth.  For  the  rest,  there  is  scarce  a  line 
of  this  mutely  eloquent  portraiture  that 
does  not  discover  the  hand  of  a  master, 
or  rather  the  genius  of  the  poet.  Let 
the  reader  only  compare  with  it  the  not 
dissimilar  parting-scene  of  Gertrude  and 
her  Henry,  by  Campbell.  To  make  our 
position — that  passion  is  the  source  of 
Poetry — still  more  familiar,  as  well  as  to 
exemplify  the  conditions  before  intimated 
as  requisite  to  this  effect,  we  indulge  our- 
selves and  readers,  we  hope,  in  another 
extract  from  the  "  Corsair  " — a  poem 
which,  in  truth,  is  one  illustration  of  our 
principle,  from  the  first  line  to  the  last ; 
and,  in  our  opinion,  is  the  most  poetical, 
that  is,  the  most  passion-inspired  of  com- 
positions in  the  English,  perhaps  in  any, 
language. 

Conrad  is  returning,  (as  the  reader  will 
remember,)  to  his  island  home  and  bride. 
The  beautiful  Gulnare — who,  partly  in 
gratitude  for  his  having  rescued  her  from 
the  burning  harem,  but  principally 
through  love,  has  contrived  his  escape 
from  impending  death — is  on  board.  She 
finds  herself  treated  with  more  than  cold- 
ness by  the  man  whom  she  has  risked 

"  Her  all  on  earth,  and  more  than  all  in 
Heaven, "j 

to  save ;  the  brave  pirate  disdaining  the 
redemption  of  his  own  life  at  the  price 
of  the  sultan's  assassination.     Thus  de- 
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n  led  even  the  sympathy  of  him  she  loved  situation?     This  is  what  none  of  the 

and  saved,  and,  as  for  his  love,  knowing  contemporaries  of  Byron  could  have  por- 

that  a  few  hour's  sail  will  place  her  in  trayed.    Yet  this  is  what  he  has  depicted, 

that  presence — the   most  terrible  to  an  with  an  art  so  consummately  unartificial, 

enamored  woman — a  successful  rival's;  as  to  make  you  forget,  in  a  few  lines,  the 

condemned,  moreover,  by  her  own  con-  blood-stained   murderess,   in   the    meek 

science,  and  Conrad's  disapprobation  of  dignity  of  endurance,  the  unselfish  de- 

that  most  shocking  of  crimes,  especially  votedness  and  the  all-i'orgetting,    (and, 

in  a  female;  standing  alone  and  aloof  on  too    often,  all-atoning,)  abandonment  of 

the  deck  before  a  crowd  of  pirates — what  female  love, 
should  be  woman's  conduct,  in  such  a 

"  And  her — at  once  above — beneath  her  sex. 
Whom  blood  appals  not,  their  regards  perplex. 
To  Conrad  turns  her  faint  imploring  eye, 
She  drops  her  veil  and  stands  in  silence  by; 
Her  arms  are  meekly  folded  on  that  breast 
Which — Conrad  safe — to  fate  resigns  the  rest. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  * 

This  Conrad  marked  and  felt — ah  I  could  he  less  ? 
Hate  of  that  deed — but  grief  for  her  distress  ; 

*******  , 

And  now  he  turned  him  to  that  dark-eyed  slave, 
Whose  brow  was  bowed  beneath  the  glance  he  gave. 
Who  now  seemed  changed  and  humbled — faint  and  meek. 
But  varying  oft  the  color  of  her  cheek 
I'o  deeper  shades  of  paleness — all  its  red 
That  fearful  spot  which  stained  it  from  the  dead  ! 
He  took  that  hand — it  trembled — now  too  late  : 
So  soft  in  love — so  wildly  nerved  in  hate  ; 
He  clasped  that  hand — it  trembled — and  his  own 
Had  lost  its  firmness,  and  his  voice  its  tone. 
'  Gulnare  !' — but  she  replied  not — '  dear  Gulnare  !' 
She  raised  her  eye — her  only  answer  there — 
At  once  she  sought  and  sunk  in  his  embrace  :" 

Nor  is  Conrad's  conjugal  fidelity,  in  this  trying  scene,  less  happily  preserved  than 
proved : 

"  If  he  had  driven  her  from  that  resting-place. 
His  had  been  more  or  less  than  human  heart ; 
But — good  or  ill — IT  bade  her  not  depart. 
And  even  Medora  might  forgive  the  kiss 
That  asked  from  form  so  fair  no  more  than  this, 
The  first,  the  last,  that  frailty  stole  from  faith — 
To  lips  where  Love  had  lavished  all  his  breath  ; 
To  lips,  whose  broken  sighs  such  fragrance  fling 
As  he  had  fanned  them  freshly  with  his  wing  1" 

In  this,  as  in  the  preceding  extract,  There  is,  however,  another  quality  not 

there  is,  it  may  be  observed,  scarce  a  sin-  less  distinctive  of  this  author — the  illa- 

gle  figurative  expression.     The  phrase,  tive  truth  of  the  reasoning— we  mean,  of 

"if  bade  her,  &c.,"  is  not  a  personification,  course,  the  reasoning  of  the  passions, 

but  is  admirably  designed  to  separate  the  Both  these  qualities  combined  seem  to 

duty  of  the  husband  from  the  weakness  us  to  have  placed  Byron — irrespective  of 

of  the  heart.     The  solitary  metaphor —  the  controverted  merits  of  his  writings, 

and  a  happier  could  not  be  imagined — is  and  merely  by  the  proverbial  birth-right 

the  "  broken  sighs  ;"  taken  from  fragrant  alluded  to,  and  so  amply  evinced  in  the 

plants,  which  grow  sweeter  when  torn  or  poem  before  us — in  the  first  rank,  if  not 

bruised.     Passion,  then,  it  is  evident,  is  first  in  that  rank,  of  the  few  genuine  poets 

here   the   supreme,  the  sole  art  of  the  of  any  age  or  any  country.    In  him  alone, 

writer.     It  is  this  that  turns  sentiments  or  in  the  highest  degree,  it  may  be  said 

the  most  ordinary,  and  diction  the  most  that  passion  was  reason,  and  reason  was 

unornamented,  into  the  gold  of  Poetry,  passion.     Though  his  soul  was  kindled 
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with  etherial  flame,  (as  he  has  said  him-  move  the  will.     Whereas,  of  Poetry,  the 

self  of  a  kindred  spirit,)  yet,  in  him,  the  characteristic  object  and  the  natural  effect, 

flame  was  ever  fed  by  the  soundest  and  (however  other  effects  may  concur,)  is 

deepest  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  of  pleasure — pleasure  which,  in  this  case, 

the  heart  of  man.     This,  which  is  some-  like  virtue,  is  its  own  reward.     So  that 

times  called  "  common  sense,"  (a  thing,  one  may  say  of  Poetry  as  the  enthusiastic 

by  the  by,  the  most  uncommon  upon  De  Stael  said  of  flowers :  its  distinctive 

earth,)  is,  so  to  express  ourselves,  the  excellence  consists  in  being  "  gloriously 

genius  of  the  Humanity,  as  passion  is  useless."* 

that  of  the  Divinity,  of  our  nature;  and  Lord  Byron — who  might  have  been  also 

it  is  by  the  union  of  both,  that  the  Poetry  among  the  first  of  critics — it  is  true,  ridi- 

of  Byron  has  the  fortune,  almost  singu-  culed    Bowles    for  pretending   (in    the 

lar,  of  responding  to  the  two  prime  ele-  "  Pope  controversy")  to  lay  down  "  In- 

ments  of  human  being.  variable  principles  of  Poetry."    And  the 

As  passion  is  the  eificient  principle,  so  ridicule   was  merited,  according  to   the 

pleasure, we  have  said,  is  the  proper  end  prevailing  notions  of  the  poetic  art;  for 

of  Poetry.     True,  there  may  be  rhyth-  those   principles   were   avowedly  based 

mical  compositions  useful  for  their  teach-  upon  the  subject-matter,  which  is,  neces- 

ings,  admired  for  their  ingenuity,   ap-  sarily  mixed  and   mutable.     But  to   his 

plauded  for  their  eloquence.     But  these  lordship's  interrogatory,  "  What  is  there 

grounds  of  approbation  are  reflex,  refer  that  is  invariable .'"  perhaps  a  suflicient 

to  an  ulterior  object,  and  properly  belong  answer  would  be,  human  Passion,  as  divi- 

to  other  forms  of  literature,  whose  pro-  ding  the  field   of  human   consciousness 

vince  is  to  inform  the  understanding  or  with  Thought ;  that  Passion  which  con- 


*We  entirely  reject  the  idea  that  "  the  proper  end,"  if  by  that  be  meant  the  only  end 
of  Poetry  is  pleasure.  We  reject  it  even  on  the  assumption,  long  disputed,  that  the 
happiness  of  men  is,  to  them,'the  only  design  of  the  universe  of  material  and  spiritual 
objects,  qualities  and  effects,  out  of  which  the  many-colored  tissues  of  Poetry  are  woven  ; 
for  "  happiness"  is  a  term  of  very  wide  signification,  and  demands,  for  its  full  attainment 
in  the  lives  of  men,  a  varied,  and  earnest,  and  most  intelligent  attention  to  the  laws  and 
circumstances  that  govern  their  being.  But  we  do  not,  and  cannot,  pay  this  attention 
understandingly,  except  through  many  teachings  and  in  many  ways.  Now,  there  are  far 
higher  teachings  to  lead  men  to  the  better  summits  of  happiness,  than  are  found  in  the 
abstract  and  cold  canons  of  ethical  reasoning.  The  first  and  highest  descend  into  the 
mind  and  heart  through  what  have  always  been  recognized  as  Divine  influences — Reve- 
lation, Inspiration,  Conscience.  But  altogether  aside  from  those  is  that  great  gift  of 
seeing  the  beautiful  and  true  in  nature,  in  mind,  in  the  passions,  in  human  action ;  and 
it  is  by  the  appreciation  and  expression  of  this  perception  given  us — that  is  by  Poetry 
and  the  Poetic  sentiment — that  we  may  be  purified  and  elevated,  if  we  will — taught, 
in  a  word,  many  lessons  entirely  essential  to. our  noblest  felicity.  The  best  gilt  of 
Poetry,  therefore,  is  not  the  mere  feeling  of  present  pleasure,  (which  is  what  the  writer 
means,)  but  those  influences,  teachings,  that  go  so  far  to  make  us  "  assured  of  our  im- 
mortality." The  same,  indeed,  may  be  said  of  flowers,  to  which  the  writer  so  appositely 
refers.  They  are  not,  any  more  than  Poetry,  "  gloriously  useless."  Aside  from  the  fact, 
(quite  practical  and  cold  in  this  connection,  we  allow,)  that  every  blossom  belongs  to 
some  plant  that  has  its  particular  use — those  delicately-nurtured  "  affections  of  the 
soil,"  those  "  stars  of  the  earth" — as  a  German  writer  has  called  them — flowers — afford 
us  too  many  beautiful  instructions,  are  symbols  of  too  many  tender  and  immortal  things 
in  our  own  nature,  to  be  so  characterized.  We  believe,  indeed,  that  the  brilliant  De 
Stael  herself,  by  the  very  use  of  the  enthusiastic  expression,  "gloriously,"  intuitively 
felt  what  in  words  she  denies,  that  these  "  fresh-eyed  children  of  the  elements  "  are 
performing  among  us  a  beautiful  and  benign  mission.     Flowers  are  themselves  Poetry.  ' 

As  to  passion  being  the  great  "  efficient  principle  "  of  Poetry,  if  the  writer  means  to 
embrace  by  the  term  whatever  powerfully  affects,  not  only  the  sensibilities,  the  heart, 
but  the  high  faculty  of  the  imagination,  (which,  however,  he  nowhere  clearly  indicates,) 
his  position  is  undoubtedly  the  true  one.  But  with  this  understanding  of  the  word,  we 
cannot  see  how  he  can  estimate  Lord  Byron  as  "  in  the  first  rank  "  of  all  poets,  "  if  not 
the  first  in  that  rank" — leaving  Homer  and  J^schylus,  Dante,  Sbakspeare  and  Milton, 
Gothe  and  Schiller,  quite  in  the  background.  We  do  not  join  in  the  miserable  outcry 
of  the  day  against  Byron's  poetry — and  will  take  occasion  some  time  to  give  our  reasons 
for  it — but  certainly  the  "  passion"  that  moved  the  minds  of  a  few  of  those  earlier  poets 
seems  to  us  as  much  higher  than  the  "  passion  "  that  stirred  his  Lordship,  as  the  sky  is 
higher  than  the  clouds.  Ed.  Am.  Rev. 
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slitutes  Poetry  independently  of  rhyme 
or  metre,  as  we  see  in  Rousseau,  Chateau- 
briand, and  sometimes  Buiwer ;  that  pas- 
sion, without  which  the  mechanism  of 
versification  only  serves  to  burlesque 
plain  prose,  of  itself  sufficiently  stale  or 
stupid,  as  commonly  in  Wordsworth  and 
most  of  his  followers,  on  either  side  of 
the  Atlantic.  The  sentiment  which  in- 
spires, not  the  subject  that  happens  to 
employ,  is  the  sole  stable  principle,  as  the 
sure  and  simple  criterion.  Hence  the  la- 
tent truth— though  unconsciousto  himself, 
apparently — of  another  remark  of  Byron, 
on  the  same  occasion ;  That  the  poet  ranks 
according  to  his  "  execution" ;  not  accord- 
ing as  his  subject  is  an  epic,  a  tragedy 
or  a  song  :  by  which  he  meant,  no  doubt, 
that  Burns,  for  instance,  ought  to  be  ac- 
counted as  much  a  poet  as  Homer.  But 
his  criterion  of  "  execution"  seems  inap- 
plicable to  the  form  of  comparison  thus 
implied  ;  for  the  distinction  of  rank  which 
it  professes  to  repudiate  in  the  matter,  it 
retains  in  full  force  in  the  ■jnode  of  treat- 
merit  :  so  that  nothing  is  gained.  Where- 
as, if,  for  execution,  that  is,  art,  we  sub- 
stitute Passion,  which  is  an  indivisible 
unity,  we  have  the  proper  principle  where- 
upon to  answer  the  question  involved 
in  Byron's  meaning,  namely,  Whether 
the  writers  compared  are  equally  gerndne 
poets  .'  This  is  a  question  of  fact,  and 
the  only  soluble  one  in  the  case.  To 
inquire  whether  poets  in  different  depart- 
ments of  the  art  are  equally  great,  if  not 
in  truth  absurd,  must  set  all  afloat  on  the 
ocean  of  arbitrary  or  conflicting  opinion. 
Should  the  foregoing  interpretation  of  By- 
ron's sentiment  seem  strained  to  subserve 
our  argument,  let  the  following,  taken 
from  the  next  paragraph  be  thoughtfully 
considered  :  "  it  is  the  fashion  of  the  day 
(he  proceeds)  to  lay  great  stress  upon 
what  they  call  'imagination'  and  'in- 
vention,' the  two  commonest  qualities : 
an  Irish  peasant,  with  a  little  whiskey  in 
his  head,  will  imagine  and  invent  more 
than  would  furnish  forth  any  modern 
poem."  Now  this  flouted  imagination 
and  invention  are,  by  established  opinion, 
the  two  arms,  so  to  speak,  of  his  own 
criterion,  "  execution."  And  if  we  take 
them  away,  what  in  fact  remains  to  con- 
stitute Poetry  .'  Necessarily,  only  that 
passion,  or  sentiment,  or  feeling,  or  what- 
ever we  choose  to  call  it,  which  at  once 
excludes  and  substitutes  both  the  one  and 
the  other.  "  To  write  tragedy"  (says 
Alfieri,  himself  the  most  natural,  or 
least  book-made  of  poets)  "  I  found  that 


the  first  requisite  is  to  feel  vividly;  the 
other,  to  make  the  reader,  or  spectator, 
feel  with  you."  Here,  in  truth,  is  the 
alpha  and  omega,  not  of  tragedy  alone, 
but  of  all  Poetry.  And,  if  the  observation 
be  more  apparently  true  of  the  drama,  it 
is  because  this  is  the  most  pure,  the  most 
homogeneous,  form  of  the  art.  Passion, 
then,  to  conclude,  is  the  art  of  genius  ; 
as  genius  is,  in  turn,  the  guide  and  le- 
gislator of  all  art,  of  all  execution. 

In  the  fertility  and  the  confusion  of  the 
subject,  we  have,  we  perceive,  out-stepped 
the  slight  frame  which  had  been  designed 
for  this  paper.  The  porch  will  be  found 
too  massive,  we  fear,  for  the  main  struc- 
ture. But  we  only  ask  that  it  be  con- 
sidered upon  its  absolute  qualities,  by  any 
who  may  deny  it  the  relative  merit  of 
proportional  fitness. 

In  defining  Poetry  to  be  essentially  the 
eloquence  of  passion  having  pleasure  for 
its  end,  we  comprise,  of  course,  in  the 
terms  Passion  and  Pleasure  all  the  modes 
and  all  the  degrees  of  feeling,  from  emo- 
tion up  to  ecstacy :  just  as  all  agitation 
of  the  air  is  of  the  same  nature  and  origin, 
whether  in  the  form  of  the  furious  torna- 
do or  of  the  fanning  breeze.  To  the  gen- 
tler descriptions,  however,  belong,  happi- 
ly, both  the  subjects  of  the  comparison  for 
which  this  long  dissertation  is  intended 
to  prepare  us,  and  to  which  we  now  pro- 
ceed. We  say  happily;  for  here  our 
criterion  is  already  in  effect  recognized — 
the  machinery  of  plot,  historic  allusion, 
erudite  imagery  being  felt  and  admitted, 
upon  all  hands,  to  be,  in  poems  of  the 
class  now  in  question,  entirely  out  of 
place. 

Campbell's  poem  on  The  Rainbow  has 
long  been  spanning  the  Atlantic  with  its 
fame.  Our  countrywoman,  'Amelia's' later 
effort  on  the  same  subject,  has,  we  believe, 
hardly  reached  as  yet  to  the  other  side; 
and  even  on  this,  we  have  reason  to  think, 
remains  unobserved  by  many  whose  po- 
etic kin  would  not  have  failed  to  perceive 
and  hail  it,  had  it  only  arisen  in  an  Eng- 
lish sky.  Yet,  that  as  poetry  it  is  supe- 
rior to  Campbell's — superior  almost  be- 
yond comparison,  if  there  be  anything 
in  the  principle  sought  above  to  be  estab- 
lished— we  may  as  well,  here  in  advance, 
declare  to  be  our  unbiassed  judgment. 
And  now  to  the  proof.  As  the  pieces  are 
both  short,  we  shall  quote  them  in  full ; 
that  the  reader  may  have  the  whole  sub- 
ject, together  with  our  comments,  before 
him.  We  begin  with  Campbell,  in  obe- 
dience to  chronology. 
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THE  RAINBOW. 

Triumphal  arch,  that  fill'st  the  sky, 
When  storms  pepare  to  part, 

I  ask  not  proud  philosophy 
To  teach  me  what  thou  art — 

Still  seem,  as  to  my  childhood's  sight, 

A  midway  station  given 
For  happy  spirits  to  alight, 

Betwixt  the  earth  and  heaven. 

Can  all  tlaat  optics  teach,  unfold 

Thy  form  to  please  me  "so, 
As  when  I  dreamt  of  gems  and  gold 

Hid  in  thy  radiant  bow  ? 

When  science  from  creation's  face 
Enchantment's  veil  withdraws. 

What  lovely  visions  yield  their  place 
To  cold  material  laws  ? 

And  yet,  fair  bow,  no  fabling  dreams, 
But  words  of  the  Most  High, 

Have  told  why  first  thy  robe  of  beams 
Was  woven  in  the  sky. 

When  o'er  the  green  undeluged  earth 
Heaven's  covenant  thou  didst  shine. 

How  came  the  world's  gray  fathers  forth 
To  watch  thy  sacred  sign  ! 

And  when  its  yellow  lustre  smiled 

O'er  mountains  yet  untrod, 
Each  mother  held  aloft  her  child 

To  bless  the  bow  of  God. 

Nor  ever  shall  the  Muse's  eye 
Unraptured  greet  thy  beam : 

Theme  of  primeval  prophesy, 
Be  still  tlie  poet's  theme  ! 

The  earth  to  thee  her  incense  yields. 
The  lark  thy  welcome  sings, 

When  glittering  in  the  freshened  fields 
The  snowy  mushroom  springs. 

How  glorious  is  thy  girdle  cast 
O'er  mountain,  tower  and  town, 

Or  mirrored  in  the  ocean  vast, 
A  thousand  fathoms  down ! 

As  fresh  in  yon  horizon  dark. 
As  young  thy  beauties  seem. 

As  when  the  eagle  from  the  ark 
First  sported  in  thy  beam. 

For,  faithful  to  its  sacred  page, 
Heaven  still  rebuilds  thy  span. 

Nor  lets  the  type  grow  pale  with  age 
That  first  spoke  peace  to  man. 

Now  here,  it  must  be  admitted,  are  to 
be  found  brilliant  imagery,  ingenious  re- 
flection, learned  allusion,  tradition,  theol- 
ogy; but  not,  we  dare  to  say,  a  solitary 
sentiment  of  those  which  such  an  object 
and  scene  would  most  naturally  inspire, 
and  which  would,  therefore,  be  the  most 
proper  to  reproduce  the  like  in  others. 
The  opening  verses  turn  ■upon  the  trite 


conceit  that  science  and  experience  spoil 
the  illusions  of  ignorance  and  youth  ; 
and  the  staple  of  the  rest  is  the  tra- 
ditional rainbow  of  the  Bible.  As  phi- 
losophy, this  may  be  excellent ;  as  the- 
ology, unexceptionable:  but  with  due 
respect  to  the  former  and  all  reverence  to 
the  latter,  we  contend  that  it  is  not,  on 
this  account,  the  better  Poetry.  The  vers- 
ification is  easy  and  the  diction  (perhaps 
the  best  part  of  Campbell)  of  classic  ele- 
gance, the  images  often  and  richly  varied. 
But  there  are  compositions,  without  any 
serious  pretensions  to  Poetry,  of  which 
as  much  might  be  said  with  justice : — 
for  example  Sir  William  Jones'  mock- 
heroics,  on  the  game  of  chess,  and  Swift's 
ballad  on  the  "  South  Sea  Bubbles."  Were 
w^e  captious,  there  might,  moreover,  he 
some  exceptions,  slight  indeed,  to  even 
this  restricted  praise.  Some  of  the  thoughts 
seem  to  us  false,  or  at  the  least  exaggera- 
ted. For  instance,  in  the  first  line  the 
phrase,  "fill'st  the  sky;"  we  doubt  that 
the  rainbow  ever  gives  any  such  impres- 
sion. Then,  the  "  dream  of  gems  and 
gold"  in  the  third  stanza ;  is  this  a  dream 
for  childhood  .'  Children  are  wont  to 
know  little  and  think  less  of  gold,  and  es- 
pecially gems,  which  are  rarely  known  at 
that  age.  Certainly,  none  in  the  shape 
of  a  rainbow  :  and  figure  is  well  under- 
stood to  have  more  influence  than  color,  in 
forming  the  suggestive  principle  in  chil- 
dren. Attributed  to  the  jaundiced  fancy 
of  a  Jew  or  other  miser,  the  reflection 
were  appropriate.  It  may  be  indeed  that 
the  national  instinct  is  precociously  de- 
veloped in  the  country  of  Campbell. 
But  we  insist,  that  (supposing  it  any 
where  natural)  it  is  merely  a  Scotch 
dream — the  dream  of  a  Scotch  child — 
and,  at  all  events,  less  fit  for  poetry 
than  for  political  economy.  «•'  And  yet" 
&c.  (5th  stanza).  The  adversative  force 
of  this  "  yet,"  we  do  not  perceive.  But 
this  you  will  deem  more  than  compensa- 
ted by  the  far-famed  "  robe  of  beams," 
which  follows  it — "  woven  in  the  sky." 
Now,  with  submission,  "  robe,"  we  ask, 
to  whom  or  to  what.'  For  a  robe  hav- 
ing no  reference  to  a  wearer,  corporeal, 
or  imaginary,  or  so  much  as  imaginable, 
as  it  is  without  use  in  fact,  so  must  it  be 
without  aptness  in  figure.  It  might  be 
hypercritical  to  add,  that  the  word  robe 
denotes  no  garment  bearing  the  most  fan- 
ciful resemblance  to  a  rainbow.  A  cinc- 
ture (if  the  measure  permitted),  or  a  scarf 
of  beams  vvould  have  improved  the  pro- 
priety of  the  image,  though  hardly  the 
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dignity  of  the  expression.  Then,  as  to  would  except  (in  the  9th  verse)  the  "  sing- 
its  being  "woven,"  we  submit  that  the  ing  lark,"  the  "freshened  fields"  and  the 
soft,  ungrained  surface  of  the  rainbow  "  snowy  mushrooms."  It  might  have 
presents  nothing  to  suggest  an  impression  been  written  by  one  who  had  his  idea 
of  tissue ;  unless  to  the  eye  of  reflection,  of  a  rainbow  from  a  view  or  a  landscape, 
which  we  have  denied  to  be  the  eye  of  It  is  a  brilliant  and  cold  crystallization  of 
Poetry.  The  truth  we  suspect  is,»that  esprit.  It  discovers  nothing  of  the  sim- 
thissame  "robe  of  beams" — like  so  many  plicity,  the  life,  the  awe,  in  a  word  the 
others  of  the  modern  fabric  from  the  loom  nature,  with  which  that  most  glorious 
of  the  Muses — has  dazzled  too  much  to  of  meteoric  phenomena  inspires  the  im- 
allow  of  any  very  nice  inspection  into  passionable  soul  and  the  pictured  page 
its  texture.  of  the  genuine  poet.  A  soul  of  this  com- 
And  so  we  might  proceed  to  the  end,  if  plexion,  if  we  are  not  much  mistaken, 
such  were  not  more  strictly  objections  to  will,  on  the  contrary,  be  found  to  live  in 
the  writer  than  the  poet.  As  a  poem,  every  line  of  the  following  effusion.  We 
we  must  repeat  of  this  production,  that  shall  venture  to  mark  by  italics  a  few  of 
we  do  not  trace  in  it,  from  the  first  to  the  the  most  prominent  of  its  beauties.  To 
last  line,  one  natural  and  spontaneous  designate  them  all,  were  to  destroy  the 
emotion,  one  characteristic  image: — we  means  of  distinction. 

THE    RAINBOW. 

BY    AMELIA. 
*  *  *  «  *  « 

The  green  earth  was  moist  with  the  late  fallen  showers, 
The  hreeze  fluttered  down  and  blew  open  the  flowers. 
While  a  single  white  cloud  to  its  haven  of  rest, 
On  the  white  wing  of  peace,  floated  off  in  the  West. 

As  I  threw  back  my  tresses  to  catch  the  cool  breeze. 
That  scattered  the  rain-drops  and  dimpled  the  seas, 
Far  up  the  blue  sky  a  fair  rainbow  unrolled 
Its  soft-tinted  pinions  of  purple  and  gold : 
'Twas  born  in  a  moment;  yet,  quick  as  its  birth. 
It  had  stretched  to  the  uttermost  ends  of  the  earth  ; 
And  fair  as  an  angel,  it  floated  as  free. 
With  a  wing  on  the  earth  and  a  wing  on  the  sea. 

How  calm  was  the  ocean,  how  gentle  its  swell ! 

Like  a  woman's  soft  bosom  it  rose  and  it  fell. 

While  its  light  sparkling  waves,  stealing  laughingly  o'er. 

When  they  saw  the  fair  rainbow,  knelt  down  on  the  shore. 

No  sweet  hymn  ascended,  no  murmur  of  prayer. 

Yet  I  felt  that  the  spirit  of  worship  was  there. 

And  bent  my  young  head,  in  devotion  and  love, 

'Neath  the  form  of  the  angel  that  floated  above. 

How  wide  was  the  sweep  of  its  beautiful  wings  ! 
How  boundless  its  circle  !  how  radiant  its  rings  ! 
If  I  looked  on  the  sky,  'twas  suspended  in  air — 
If  I  looked  on  the  ocean,  the  rainbow  was  there  ; 
Thus  forming  a  girdle,  as  brilliant  and  whole 
As  the  thoughts  of  the  rainbow  that  circled  my  soul. 
Like  the  wing  of  the  Deity,  calmly  unfurled. 
It  bent  from  the  cloud  and  encircled  the  world. 

There  are  moments,  I  think,  when  the  spirit  receives 
Whole  volumes  of  thought  on  its  unwritten  leaves; 
When  the  folds  of  the  heart  in  a  moment  unclose. 
Like  the  innermost  leaves  from  the  heart  of  a  rose. 
And  thus,  when  the  rainbow  had  passed  from  the  sky. 
The  thoughts  it  awoke  were  too  deep  to  pass  by; 
It  left  my  full  soul,  like  the  wing  of  a  dove. 
Ml  fluttering  with  pleasure  and  fluttering  with  love. 
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Yes,  these  are  the  thoughts  which  that 
grand  spectacle  will  awaken  in  every 
feeling  bosom ;  though  how  few  are 
there  who  can  thus  translate  them  into 
the  language  of  men  !  These  are  the 
sentiments  natural  to  the  situation,  the 
incidents  proper  to  the  scene  :  not  optical 
philosophy.  Biblical  lore  and  Wall  street 
visions  of  gems  and  gold  ! 

We  have,  for  brevity,  omitted  the  clos- 
ing stanza,  (with  half  the  opening  one,) 
which  is  occupied  with  some  moral  re- 
flections, irrelevant  to  our  subject,  though 
very  appropriate  to  the  poem.  With 
the  few  mute  indications  already  offered, 
and  the  guidance  of  the  principle  above 
established,  this  poem  is  now  commended 
to  the  consideration  of  the  reader.  No 
exposition  of  its  merits  will  be  here  at- 
tempted, since  our  space  will  not  permit  it 
in  the  requisite  detail.  Indeed,  we  should 
be  loth  to  do  so  under  any  circumstances  ; 
warned  by  the  fate  of  the  beautiful  phe- 
nomenon it  so  worthily  sings,  which 
is  spoiled  (as  Campbell  tells  us)  by  cold, 
critical  analysis.  Only  a  few  words, 
then,  with  regard  to  its  conformity  with, 
or  corroboration  of,  our  own  principle  of 
Poetry. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  Campbell's 
poem  is,  every  line,  drawn  from  the 
laboratory  of  memory  or  of  thought.  The 
reverse  is  true,  and  to  the  like  extent,  of 
"  Amelia's  ;"  which  is  not  disfigured,  we 
believe,  by  a  single  instance  of  philo- 
sophical reflection,  or  historical  allusion. 
Like  the  passages  cited  from  Byron,  it  is 
simply  a  record  of  feelings,  the  natural 
suggestions  of  vivid  impression  and  en- 
raptured emotion.  Let  the  reader  note 
how  skillfully — no,  that  is  not  the  word, 
execution  like  this  was  never  the  result 
of  art — with  what  an  instinctive  felicity, 
rather,  he  is  introduced  to  the  Rainbow 
of  "  Amelia,"  in  the  opening  lines.  The 
freshened  face  of  nature  is  before  you — 
the  rain-drops  fall  around  you  from  the 
breeze-shaken  boughs.  For  our  part,  we 
can  forget  ourselves  back  into  many  a 
such  scene.  We  can,  too,  appreciate 
the  girlish  toss  of  the  tresses,  although 
we  have,  ourselves,  (not  having  enjoyed 
the  privilege  of  Teresias,)  never  worn  this 
graceful  appendage — no,  not  even  to  the 
fashionable  length  of  the  neuter  sex  ! 
But,  in  especial,  that  "  breeze  fluttering 
DOWN,"  is  what  none  would  ever  note 
but  an  exquisite  observer  of  nature.  And 
this,  indeed,  is  the  characteristic  of  this 
gifted  woman.  Or  rather  she  seems  or- 
ganized to  some  mystical  sympathy  with 


inanimate  objects  and  appearances.  But 
it  may  be  the  result  of  an  intense  love  of 
nature — a  love  usually  deepened  by  a 
certain  humor,  which,  we  think,  is  trace- 
able in  the  writings  of  the  gentle  "  Ame- 
lia,"— we  mean  a  leaven  of  misanthropy : 
a  caprice  as  rare,  it  is  thought,  among 
women  as  that  of  the  vertical  breeze  is 
among  winds.  Her  descriptions  of  sea- 
scenery,  in  particular,  are  unequaled. 
Were  our  population  not  so  migratory, 
we  should  be  surprised  to  find  Mrs.  Welby 
in  the  interior  of  the  country.  She  must 
have  been  brought  up  "  along  the  shore 
of  the  hoarse-sounding  sea,"  to  talk  Ho- 
raerically ;  probably  on  the  banks  of  some 
of  our  ocean  lakes.  Of  the  excellence  al- 
luded to,  we  will  presently  notice  an 
instance  from  another  of  her  poems.  In 
this  before  us,  we  would  revert  the  read- 
er's attention  to  the  waves  "  kneeling 
down  on  the  shore,"  in  reverence  to  the 
rainbow.  The  exquisite  propriety  of  this 
image  would  probably  escape  most  of  its 
readers — many  who  have  never  seen  a 
sea-shore,  and  still  more  who  have  not 
the  faculty  of  perceiving  all  they  see. 
But  rarely  has  there  been  a  happier  con- 
ception, unless,  perhaps,  the  following, 
from  a  piece  of  her  own,  entitled,  (if  we 
remember,)  Musings  : 

"  The  twilight  hours,  like  birds,  flew  by, 

As  lightly  and  as  free ; 
Ten  thousand  stars  were  in  the  sky, 

Ten  thousand  on  the  sea ; 
For  every  wave  with  dimpled  face, 

That  LEAPED  UPON  THE  AIR, 

Had  caught  a  star  in  its  embrace, 
And  held  it  trembling  there." 

In  the  same  poem  : 

"  I  heard  the  laughing  wind  behind 
A-playing  with  my  hair  ; 
The  breezy  fingers  of  the  wind — 
How  cool  and  moist  they  were .'" 

Her  expression  is  not  less  happy  even 
in  mere  description.  Take  this,  upon  a 
rose-stem  entwined  in  a  woman's  hair  : 

"  Looped  lightly  up  its  dark  redundancy." 

How  picturesque  the  term  "  lightly ;" 
yet  how  unassignable,  how  aerial,  the 
attribute  it  depicts  !  The  "  dark  redun- 
dancy" maybe  considered  transcendental 
by  some  worthy  successors  of  that  pro- 
fessor who  asked  what  all  that  proved .' 
on  having  heard  a  recitation  of  the  Bere- 
nice of  Racine.  And  this  felicity  is,  in 
fact,  what  the  Transcendentalists  aspire  to 
imitate  ;  but,  like  Ixion,  they  only  seize 
a  cold,  shapeless,  watery  cloud,  instead 
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of  the  living  and  majestic  Juno,  accessi- 
ble alone  to  the  godhead  of  genius. 

We  regret  not  having  at  hand— having 
been  quoting  partly  from  memory — the 
collected  poems  of  "  Amelia,"  in  order 
to  add  a  few  more  of  those  felicities,  both 
of  feeling,  and  phrase,  which  seem  to  us 
to  constitute  her  distinctive  merit,  and  of 
the  latter  of  which  one  would  have  thought 
our  stubborn  language  incapable.  They 
are  impressions  stamped,  as  it  were,  by 
the  face  itself  of  the  things  denoted,  like 
the  filmy  images  thrown  off  from  the  sur- 
face of  objects,  according  to  the  peripa- 
tetic theory  of  vehicular  vision.  It  is 
that  "Amelia"  writes  as  she  feels; 
that  she  feels  naturally  ;  that  her  very 
thoughts  bubble  forth  impregnated  with 
the  affections  of  a  virgin  soul,  like 
streams  that  take  color  and  savor  from 
the  mineral  veins  which  they  had  trav- 
ersed in  their  course  :  in  one  word,  it  is 
that  she  is  a  poet. 

We  would  not  be  understood  as  setting 
Mrs.  Welby  above  the  author  of  the 
Pleasures  of  Hope,  and  the  Gertrude  of 
Wyoming,  upon  the  ordinary  principle  of 
poetic  rank.  Far  otherwise.  We  have 
endeavored  to  explain  the  qualified  sense 
of  this  rank  which  has  governed  us  in  the 
comparison ;  and,  moreover,  have  declared 
the  superiority  only  in  reference  to  a 
single  composition  of  each.  For  the 
rest,  we  do  not  flinch  from  avowing  our 
general  opinion  of  Campbell ;  it  is,  that 
his  poetry — much  of  it— has  been  greatly 
overrated,  judging  it  even  upon  the  estab- 
lished standard.  He  has  written  some 
lyrics,  spirited  really,  but  which,  perhaps, 
owe  their  fame  no  less  to  the  circum- 
stance of  having  been  addressed  to  the 
strongest  of  national  prejudices,  and  at  a 
crisis  when  a  succession  of  victories  had 
inflamed  these  prejudices  into  national 
enthusiasm.  Conjunctures  of  this  kind, 
sagaciously  seized,  have  often  made  the 
fortune  of  worthless  books,  as  well  as  of 
worthless  men.  And  reputation  once 
obtained,  right  or  wrong — but  especially 
when  the  latter,  because  of  the  very  in- 
anity— will,  we  know,  be  almost  as  irre- 
versable  as  a  Persian  law,  so  long  as 
nineteen-twentieths  of  mankind  are  no 
better  than  an  echo  of  the  residue.  Camp- 
bell was  a  man  of  fair  capacity— of  finely- 
cultivated  taste — of  uncommon  diligence 
of  application  ;  but,  above  all,  who  econ- 
omized his  parts  and  timed  his  projects,  (of 
which  we  have  just  seen  an  instance,) 
with  that  singular  shrewdness  of  his 
nation,  over  which  even  the  proverbial 


thriftlessness  of  the  poet  has  been  never 
known,  we  believe,  to  prevail.  Poor 
Burns  is  no  exception  ;  for  nature,  doubt- 
less, meant  him  for  a  neighboring  and 
more  congenial  island.  The  limai  labor 
of  Campbell,  as  well  as  his  mediocrity 
of  talent,  is  manifest  in  his  remarkable 
inequality ;  in  those  lines  or  couplets — 
those  mottoes,  not  "  of  the  heart,"  but 
of  the  head — so  frugally  sprinkled 
through  his  pages,  which  have  passed, 
indeed,  into  newspaper  maxims  and  patri- 
otic epigrams,  but  which,  to  us,  seem, 
notwithstanding,  to  smell  rather  strongly 
of  the  common-place  book.  Byron  did 
not  speak  the  whole  of  his  mind  respect- 
ing Campbell's  barrenness,  in  saying 
that  his  Hippocrene  was  somewhat 
droughty :  and  this  Campbell,  himself, 
was  well  aware  of.  We  see  how,  ac- 
cordingly, he  was  disposed  to  retaliate, 
from  the  conversations  recently  pub- 
lished in  the  Dublin  Magazine — conver- 
sations which,  aside  from  the  poetical 
resentment  just  alluded  to,  bear  the  most 
characteristic  marks  of  their  infamous 
genuineness,  and  for  Avhich  the  only 
palliation  we  have  seen  suggested,  can- 
not be  allowed  by  the  moralist  in  exten- 
uation of  calumny,  as  it  is  not  admitted 
by  the  law,  in  excuse  for  crime. 

But  our  affair  is  with  the  poet.  And 
as,  respecting  Campbell  in  this  quality, 
we  have  ventured  thus  to  express  a  very 
wide  dissent  from  the  common  estimate, 
it  may  be  proper  (as  far  as  our  nearly 
exhausted  space  will  permit)  to  offer 
something  more  satisfactory  than  asser- 
tion, and  fairer  than  the  example  already 
before  the  reader,  in  justification  of  so 
bold  a  heresy ;  if  but  to  show  that  our 
judgment  is,  at  least,  not  rash,  however 
it  may  still  be  considered  not  reasonable. 
Our  instances  will  be  taken  from  the 
most  considerable  poems  of  the  author, 
the  two  upon  which  he  has  rested,  and 
upon  which  rests,  in  fact,  his  fame.  Our 
purpose  might  be  suited,  almost  at  ran- 
dom, from  any  page  of  "  The  Pleasures 
of  Hope."  We  quote  the  opening  lines 
as  being  naturally  the  most  elaborated  : 

At  summer  eve,  when  heaven's  ethereal 

bow 
Spans    with   bright  arch    the  glittering 

HILL.S  BELOW, 

Why  to  yon  mountain  turns  the  musing  eye, 
Whose  sun-bright  summit  mingles  with 
the  sky  ? 

Is  this  description  natural .'  Are  cer- 
tain features  of  the  scene — the  "  hills 
below,"  and  the  "  mountain  yonder," — 
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not  somevvhat  incongruous  or  confused  ? 
Does  not  the  one  pre-suppose  the  poet 
in  the  rainbow,  the  other  on  the  earth  ? 
Be  this  as  it  will,  we  are  very  confident 
that  some  of  the  epithets  are  what  the 
French  term  oiseuses,  to  say  no  worse. 
These  are  blemishes,  however,  from 
which  few,  perhaps,  are  free,  except  poets 
of  the  first  class  ;  and  freedom  from  them 
may,  for  this  reason,  be  relied  upon  as 
among  the  surest  signs  of  that  class. 
Search  even  the  most  purely  descrip- 
tive of  the  poems  of  Byron,  for  example : 
you  will  not  find  a  half-dozen  epithets, 
in  as  many  thousand  verses,  which  do 
not  contribute  either  to  the  significance, 
the  light,  or  the  color  of  the  picture. 
Again — to  descend  to  grammar.  The  pre- 
position "at,"  &c.,  is  not  English.  We 
say,  at  sunrise,  at  noon,  at  ten  o'clock ; 
but  not,  at  morning,  at  evening,  at  to- 
morrow. In,  or  on,  (the)  is  the  proper  par- 
ticle in  the  latter  cases,  because  the  words 
morning,  evening,  &c.,  denote  a  continu- 
ous portion  ;  whereas,  "at"  is  applicable 
only  to  an  individual  point  of  time. 
"  Mingle  "  is,  too,  an  incorrect  metaphor. 
And  these  are  the  lines — a  fair  if  not  a 
favorable  sample,  we  aver — which  intro- 
duce a  composition  known  to  have  been 
re-written  at  least  a  dozen  times  !  In  pur- 
suance of  our  mode  of  appreciation  by 
comparison,  let  us  now  set  in  juxta-posi- 
tion  with  the  above  lines  an  equal  num- 
ber, and  descriptive  of  a  scene  quite 
similar,  from  the  opening  lines  of  the 
"Corsair" — a  poem  of  equal  or  greater 
length  than  Campbell's — and  of  which, 
also,  we  know  that,  unlike  Campbell's, 
it  was  thrown  off  in  a  few  nights  by  a 
brain  still  dizzy  from  the  whirl  of  fash- 
ionable dissipation : 

"  Slow  sinks,  more  lovely  e'er  its  race  be 

run, 
Along  Morea's  hills,  the  setting  sun ; 
Not,    as    in    northern  climes,    obscurely 

bright. 
But  one  unclouded  blaze  of  living  light." 

This  is  description  !  This  is  Poetry  ! 
Here  we  have,  as  it  were,  by  a  few  mas- 
terly strokes  of  the  pencil,  presented  us 
in  the  utmost  precision  of  outline  and 
vividness  of  coloring,  one  of  the  most 
glorious  views  upon  the  earth.  Mark 
the  bold  elegance  of  the  word  "  obscure- 
ly!" But  it  is,  perhaps,  unfair  towards 
Campbell  himself — though  not  so  to- 
wards those  who  will  not  abate  a  jot  of 
the  highest  claims  for  him — to  be  set  in 
even  qualified  contrast  with  Byron. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  to  contrast  it,  (as 


we  above  suggested,)  with  the  parting 
of  Conrad  and  Medora,  that  we  select  for 
our  last  extract,  the  analogous  scene  be- 
tween Waldegrave  and  the  dying  Ger- 
trude. But  we  are  engaged  to  justify 
our  depreciation  of  Campbell,  also,  from 
the  production  of  his  which  contains  that 
celebrated  scene ;  and  think  it  best,  lor 
equity's  sake  as  well  as  brevity's,  in  lieu 
of  a  multiplicity  of  proofs,  for  which  only 
room  is  wanted,  to  commit  the  issue  upon 
a  single  passage,  which  is  deemed  by  all, 
and  justly,  to  be  the  most  finished  of  the 
poem,  both  in  sentiment  and  expression. 
Gertrude,  expiring  of  her  wounds,  is 
represented  as  making  an  allocution, 
which,  besides  being  as  long  as  a  "  Con- 
gress speech,"  seems  to  us  to  be,  much 
of  it,  not  very  feminine  to  say — however 
natural  it  may  be  to  feel — in  this  at  least, 
or  indeed  on  any,  occasion.  As,  for 
example : 

"  Clasp  me  a  little  longer  on  the  brink 
Of  fate  !   while   I  can   feel   thy  dear   ca- 
ress," &c. 

Byron  would  have  been  shocked  at 
this,  all-voluptuous  as  he  was  accounted  ; 
which  serves  to  show  how  much  more 
delicately,  as  well  as  skillfully — skill- 
fully because  delicately — these  things  are 
treated  by  the  voluptuousness  of  the  man 
of  genius  than  by  the  prudery  of  the 
pedant.  Farther  on,  however,  Gertrude 
proceeds : 

"  And  must  this  parting  be  our  uery  last  ? 
No  !  I  will  love  thee  still  when  death  itself 
is  rast." 

*  *  *  * 

"  Half  could  I  bear,  methinks,  to  leave  this 

earth. 
And  thee,  more  loved  than  aught  beneath 

the  sun. 
If  I  had  lived  to  smile  but  on  the  birth 
Of  one  dear  pledge  ; — but  shall  there  then 

be  none, 
In  future  times — no  gentle  little  one. 
To  clasp  thy  neck,  and  look  resembling 

we,"  &.C.,  &c. 

The  pathos  and  perfection  of  this  turn 
has  been  lauded  in  all  the  superlatives  of 
critical  panegyric.  It  has  not  been  always 
remembered,  perhaps,  that  the  thought  is 
borrowed  literally ;  nor  sufficiently  re- 
flected, that  it  has  suffered  very  materially 
in  the  transplantation.  Upon  the  former 
point  we  are  not  disposed  to  dwell ;  the 
second  admits  of  less  leniency. 

Virgil  assuredly  has  not  relaxed  from 
his  characteristic  decorum  (in  the  Latin 
amplitude  of  the  term)  in  making  Dido 
say  to  the  departing  iEneas  : 
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Saltern,  si  quamihi  de  te  suscepta  fuisset 
Ante  fiigam  soboles  ;  si  quis  mihi  parvulus 

aula 
Luderet  JEneas,  qui  te  tantum  ore  referret ; 

&c.  &c. 

"Had  you  deferred,  at  least,   your  hasty 

flight, 
And  left  behind  some  pledge  of  our  delight. 
Some  babe  to  bless  the  mother's  mournful 

sight. 
Some  young  >!Eneas  to  supply  your  place. 
Whose  features  might  express  his  father's 

face,  &c.  &c." 

[By  the  by,  why  does  Professor  An- 
thon,  from  whose  edition  we  transcribe, 
adopt  the  stupid  reading  of  tamen  for 
"  tantum  ?"  Tamen  is  a  relative  term, 
and  it  is  preceded  here  in  the  sentence  by 
nothing  upon  which  it  can  be  construed 
to  bear.  Its  reference  then,  if  it  have 
any,  must  be  sought  in  the  general  tenor 
of  the  discourse  ;  as  if  Dido,  winding  up 
her  upbraidings  of  the  faithless  Trojan 
with  the  wish  that  he  had  left  with  her, 
for  her  consolation,  an  offspring  of  their 
love,  should  add  :  "  qui  tamen,  who  yet 
— that  is,  notwithstanding  your  perhdy — 
would  retain  to  me  your  image."  But 
this  interpretation  seems  to  us  strained, 
in  the  first  place,  and  in  the  second, 
tautologous,  the  expression  "parvulus 
Mneas  "  implying  sutficiently  this  resem- 
blance. Tamen  then,  would,  in  grammar 
and  sentiment,  be  unworthy  of  even 
Campbell,  not  to  say  of  Virgil. 

But  what  can  have  been  the  objection 
to  the  established  reading,  "  tantum  ?" 
It  not  only  has  a  meaning  much  more 
plain  and  proper  than  tamen — it  has  two 
of  them  ;  and,  what  more  rarely  happens, 
both  equally  natural,  according  as  you 
suppose  the  one  or  the  other  of  the  fol- 
lowing dispositions  to  be  that  of  Dido  : 
If  we  take  her  to  design  conciliation,  or 
merely  to  yield  to  her  tenderness,  "  tan- 
tum "  will  signify  so  much  as,  at  least,  in 
countenance.  Or  it  may,  on  the  other 
hand,  be  dictated  by  resentment;  and  then 
the  sense  of  "  tantum  ore,"  &c.,  will  be 
— who  should  resemble,  but  only  in  face, 
his  faithless  father.  The  latter  construc- 
tion has  our  own  preference,  for  two  rea- 
sons :  it  seems  to  accord  happily  with  the 
import  above  assigned  to  Dido's  employ- 
ment of  the  name  ^neas,  as  implying  the 
paternal  likeness ;  but  which  her  pride, 
alarmed  lest  she  should  be  thought  weak 
enough  to  include  the  moral  qualities, 
hastens  to  modify  by  restricting  the  re- 
semblance to  the  physical  features.  The 
second  reason  is,  that  the  silly  spiteful- 


ness  of  the  reproach  seems  to  us  finely 
characteristic  ;  although  this  very  cir- 
cumstance, we  believe  it  was,  that  moved 
the  heavy  industry  of  the  commentators 
to  seek  the  substitute  for  "  tantum  "  which 
we  have  been  discussing.  But  Virgil 
probably  was  of  the  prevalent,  however 
ungallant,  opinion,  that  such  is  naturally 
woman's  pique :  and  a  queen  is  still  a 
woman — especially  a  queen  in  love.] 

To  leave  this  enormous  parenthesis : 
we  have  remarked  that  the  language 
and  wish  of  Dido  was  entirely  in  char- 
acter, as  well  as  in  nature.  She  desires 
the  solace  of  a  living  image  of  the  lover 
she  is  to  see  no  more.  Here  the  situa- 
tion of  Campbell's  heroine  necessitates 
an  awkward  departure  from  his  original. 
Gertrude  wishes  the  solace,  not  for  her- 
self, who  in  fact  is  the  party  leaving,  not 
the  deserted ;  she  consequently  has  to 
wish  her  own  the  image  to  be  transmit- 
ted in  the  "  one  dear  pledge."  This 
seems,  indeed,  more  unselfish  ;  but  we 
have  a  great  deal  of  doubt  that  it  is  quite 
so  natural. 

More  obviously  questionable,  how- 
ever, is  the  propriety  of  the  imitation  at 
all.  Diversity  of  times,  ranks,  circum- 
stances have  not  been  duly  considered. 
Dido  had  a  double  prerogative  of  free  ex- 
pression; she  was  a  widow  and  a  queen. 
Gertrude  was  a  newly-wed  and  a  country 
(nay,  desert)  bred  girl.  The  earlier  Ro- 
man manners  were  less  corruptly  fas- 
tidious than  outs;  add  to  which  the 
dignified  frankness  of  the  Latin  tongue. 
Whereas,  with  the  modern  manners  and 
the  prudery  of  our  English  dialect,  the 
mere  expression  of  such  a  desire  would 
appear  to  be  of  more  than  doubtful  deli- 
cacy, in  a  woman  of  the  lowest  refine- 
ment, or  of  the  highest  rank.  Upon  the 
whole,  then,  we  do  not  fear  to  pronounce 
this  lengthy  "  address"  of  Gertrude  no 
better  than  a  clever  school-boy  represen- 
tation of  book-learned  sentiment ;  evinc- 
ing certainly,  (or  we  are  greatly  misin- 
formed,) no  very  deep  or  nice  acquaintance 
with  the  female  heart. 

In  compensation  of  the  preceding  stric- 
tures, and  in  order  to  quit  Campbell 
good-humoredly  with  a  smile — or  more 
flattering  still  to  a  poet's  memory,  as  to 
his  vanity,  with  a  tear — we  subjoin  a 
passage  entirely  worthy  of  even  the  ex- 
aggerated fame  which  we  have  sought  to 
correct,  not  to  disparage,  and  which,  all 
things  considered,  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
best-earned  in  these  times  of  factitious 
and  whimsical  reputations : 
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"  Hushed  were  his  Gertrude's  lips !   but 

still  their  bland 
And  beautiful  expression  seemed  to  melt 
With  love  that  could  not  die  !  and  still  his 

hand 
She  presses  to  the  heart  no  more  that  felt. 
Ah,  heart !  where  once  each  fond  affection 

dwelt, 
And   features  yet  that  spoke  a  soul  more 

fair,"  &c. 

To  conclude.  The  fundamental,  and  as 
we  conceive  a  fatal,  defect  of  Campbell, 
was  want  of  passion :  he  had  all  the  ac- 
cessories which  accomplish  a  poet.  Ex- 
actly the  reverse  is  Mrs.  Welby's  case. 
Using  few  or  none  of  the  aids  from  intel- 
lect or  art,  she  is  the  very  creature  of 
passion — passion,  indeed,  in  those  its 
gentler  moods,  which  take  the  names  of 
Feeling  and  Fancy ;  but,  nevertheless, 
passion  pure  and  perennial.  And  thus 
are  we  conveniently  brought  back  to  the 
main  object  of  Ihe  discussion  ;  this  rather 
long  excursion  from  which,  will  be 
found,  we  hope,  a  digression  only  in 
appearance.  Passion  as  the  efficient. 
Pleasure  as  the  effect,  these  are,  then,  the 
two  poles  upon  which  revolves  the  poet's 
world.  We  foresee  a  thousand  objec- 
tions to  this,  of  course,  and  are  sensible 
that  in  truth  the  narrowness  of  our 
original  plan,  as  well  as  of  our  general 
limits,  has  not  permitted  the  needful  de- 
velopment of  the  principle.  We  can  now, 
however,  but  entreat  reflection  upon  what 
has  been  suggested,  and  add  a  remark  or 
two  to  aid  it. 

Descriptive  Poetry  has  always  ranked 
as    the  lowest  grade   of  the    art:    the 
reason  is,  it  does  not  freely  combine 
(so  to  speak)  with  Passion.      Yet  we 
have  seen  the   note-book  of  a  tourist, 
European   tourist,  too — a  thing  as   re- 
pulsive to  the  Muse,  one  would  think, 
as    a   lawyer's   brief — turned   into   one 
of  the  finest  poems  in   any  language : 
need   we   name  "  Childe  Harold."     By 
what  alchemy  has  this  been  effected  .'    It 
can  have  been  but  by  the  poetical  mag- 
netism,   or  magic,  of   Passion.      Have 
not  his  love-sonnets  placed  Petrarch  by 
the  side  of  Tasso  and  Dante  .'     Abstract 
the  episodical  Fourth  Book,  describing 
the  loves  of  Dido,  and  who  will  read  the 
iEneid  a  second  time,  for  pleasure  ?  What 
has  preserved  the  sprightly  frivolities  of 
Anacreon  amid  a  wreck  which  lost  us 
some  three-fourths  of  the  most  precious 
treasures  of  ancient  genius  ?     Only  the 
amber  of  Passion,  surely.     Is  it,  you  cry, 
that  an  Epic  is  not  to  take  rank  above  a 
Madrigal .'    Not  necessarily,  as  Poetry ; 


we  do  not  hesitate  to  answer.     As  Fic- 
tion, as  Philosophy,  as  Eloquence  it  may, 
of  course,  and  commonly  does,  so  rank  ; 
but  these  merits  VFould  be  referred  to 
their  proper  classes,  if  men  did  not,  in 
this  as  in  most  cases,  view  the  nature  of 
things  through  their  popular  titles.     We 
might  pursue  this  induction  indefinitely, 
where  the  sentiment  of  mankind  seems 
to  confirm  our  position ;  and  we  may  re- 
sume it  on  some  future  occasion.     Is  not 
Sappho  as  immortal,  aye,  and  as  exalted 
(see  Longinus)  in  her  ode  of  some  twenty 
lines,  as  Homer  in  his  Odyssey  and  Iliad  ? 
What  makes  the  Iliad  itself  unapproach- 
ably the  first  of  Epics  ?     Because  it  is 
the  only  one  that  has  been  produced  by 
Passion,  in  exclusion  of  Thought  and  Art. 
Because  it  was  composed  at  a  stage  in  the 
mental  development  of  mankind,  when 
this  exclusion    was    not   only   entirely 
practicable,    but    even    necessary.     And 
hence  the  literal  truth   of  what  Butler 
meant   for    satire,     speaking    of    those 
learned  critics, 

"  Who  beauties  view 


In  Homer,  Homer  never  knew." 

He  only  felt  them.     Is  not  this  obser- 
vation, by  the  way,  of  some  force  against 
the  anti-Homeric  theory  of  Vico,  and  after 
him    of    Wolffe   and  other  philological 
antiquaries,  which  rests  mainly  on  the 
assumed  improbability,  that  poems  of  so 
much  merit  should  have  been  composed 
by  an  individual,  in  so  rude  an  age  ?    This 
rudeness  of  the  age  would,  in  our  idea, 
be  an  aid,  instead  of  an  obstacle.      As 
most  of  those  words  which  are  to  us  now 
figurative,  were,  indubitably   literal  in 
those   early  ages,  so  those   conceptions 
which   appear  to   us   efforts  of   imagi- 
nation, or  combinations  of  intellect,  were 
vivid  realities  of  sensation,  the  vigorous 
perceptions   of   passion — peculiarly   ex- 
cited, perhaps,  by  the  beautiful  climate 
of  Homer — in  the  glowing-  adolescence 
of  our  race.    This  is  the  career  of  man — 
from  the  concrete  to  the  abstract.    It  alone 
explains  the  beautiful  fabric  of  Heathen 
mythology.    But  to  show  how,  would  ask 
a  volume,  and  we  cannot  afford  a  page. 
Poetry  then  is  Passion  ; — because  pas- 
sion is  the  vitality  of  the  soul,  the  energy 
of  humanity,  the  reality,  in  fine,  of  the 
man.    Whereas  Thought  addresses  itself 
but  to  the  understanding  ;  which  is,  in  a 
great  degree,  a  thing  factitious,  superin- 
duced, extraneous  (so  to  speak)  to  our 
essential  personality,  and  formed  only  to 
conduct  us  through  the  hollow  masque- 
rade of  external  life.  0. 
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THE    ACTING    STAGE  — MRS.    MOWATT. 

[We  have  seen  too  little  of  Mrs.  Mowatt's  acting  to  be  able  to  judge  in  all  respects 
of  the  following  criticism.  The  remarks,  however,  are  from  a  thoroughly  able  critic. 
We  observe  by  the  papers,  that  Mrs.  Mowatt  has  had  unprecedented  success  in  South- 
ern cities  ;  and  we  understand  that  practice  has  enabled  her  very  greatly  to  improve 

where  some  had  judged  her  to  be  defective — in  the  externals  of  acting.  Such  a  defi- 
ciency results  merely  from  i a  partial  inacquaintance  with  stage  business ;  but  it  is,  in 
any  case,  of  little  consequence  compared  with  the  high  excellences  of  spiritualized, 
ideal  characterization. — Ed.] 


The  passion  for  stage  representations 
is  almost  universal.  It  has  withstood 
all  the  attacks  which  the  abusers  of  the 
drama  have,  in  every  age,  excited  ;  and 
it  does  not  seem  to  have  lost  any  vigor 
by  the  changes  of  time.  It  is  really  ca- 
pable of  being  made  an  instrument  of  the 
highest  and  most  refined  pleasure. 
Through  the  theatre,  the  great  works  of 
some  of  the  world's  greatest  poets  are 
introduced  to  the  people,  and  brought 
home  to  the  eye  and  the  heart  with  pe- 
culiar vividness  and  power.  To  be  a 
good  actor  is  a  distinction  limited  to  a 
very  few.  The  person  who  can  act 
Hamlet  or  Macbeth,  Juliet  or  Cordelia, 
so  as  to  impress  large  multitudes  with  a 
new  sense  of  their  beauty  and  power,  is 
entitled  to  no  small  amount  of  the  ad- 
miration and  respect  we  award  to  intel- 
lectual achievement.  Of  late,  it  appears 
to  us,  there  has  been  a  fresh  interest 
taken  in  theatrical  exhibitions  ;  and  as  it 
seems  to  be  a  settled  point  that  there  will 
be  a  theatre  in  every  large  city,  ever}'- 
thing  which  indicates  a  revival  of  the 
true  dramatic  spirit,  everything  which 
exhibits  the  theatre  in  a  favorable  light, 
should  excite  no  common  pleasure. 

In  view  of  this,  it  is  with  peculiar  sat- 
isfaction that  we  hail  the  appearance  of 
an  actress,  who  brings  to  the  stage  the 
delicacy  of  feeling  and  the  graces  of  mind 
and  manner,  nurtured  and  developed  in 
private  life.  Previous  to  her  d^hut  last 
summer,  Mrs.  Mowatt  had  been  favor- 
ably known  as  an  authoress.  Her  con- 
tributions, in  verse  and  prose,  to  various 
periodicals,  her  comedy  of  "  Fashion," 
and  her  novel  of  "  Evelyn,"  displayed  a 
brilliant,  versatile  and  observing  mind, 
with  a  fine  feminine  perception  both  of 
the  serious  and  ludicrous  in  character 
and  feeling.  But  giving  all  due  credit  to 
her  literary  compositions,  no  one  could 
see  her  act,  without  deciding  at  once  that 
she  possessed  capacities  which  had  been 


but  imperfectly  developed  in  her  writings, 
and  that'  her  genius  was  more  especially 
calculated  for  the  stage  than  for  any  other 
field  in  which  her  fine  and  rare  powers 
could  be  exercised.  We  happened  to  be 
present  on  the  evening  of  her  first  ap- 
pearance, and  received  there  a  new  im- 
pression of  her  imaginative  power,  and 
singular  depth,  intensity  and  subtlety  of 
feeling.  She  trod  the  stage  with  a  seem- 
ing unconsciousness  of  the  presence  of 
an  audience,  and  appeared  to  possess,  not 
merely  the  power  to  produce  an  illusion 
in  the  minds  of  others  that  she  was  the 
character  she  embodied,  but  to  be  under 
the  influence  of  that  illusion  herself — the 
greatest  merit  that  can  be  awarded  to  an 
actress  on  her  debut. 

The  great  merit  of  Mrs.  Mowatt's  act- 
ing, and  the  highest  merit  of  any  acting, 
is  the  force  and  refinement  of  imagina- 
tion she  displays  in  the  embodiment  of 
character.  Her  mind,  we  should  judge, 
is  uncommonly  flexible  and  fluid,  and 
rises  or  falls  into  the  moulds  of  character 
with  singular  ease.  She  reproduces  the 
creation  of  the  poet  in  her  own  imagina- 
tion— makes  all  its  thoughts  and  emo- 
tions real  to  herself—  stamps  on  the  ex- 
pression of  each  the  peculiar  individuality 
she  is  representing,  and  loses  all  sense 
of  herself  in  the  vividness  of  her  realiza- 
tion of  the  part.  She  ensouls  as  well  as 
embodies  her  characters.  This  gives 
vital  life  to  her  personation,  and  distin- 
guishes her  from  all  those  who  merely 
avail  themselves  of  the  mechanical  con- 
trivances of  elocution.  A  vivifying  soul 
pervades  and  animates  her  acting,  and 
makes  itself  "  felt  along  the  heart"  of 
her  audience.  By  conceiving  character 
in  the  concrete,  through  the  instinctive 
processes  of  imagination,  she  preserves 
the  unity  of  character  amid  all  the  variety 
of  its  manifestation.  This  can  never  be 
done  by  the  mere  understanding.  The 
custom  of  some  actors,  of  deducing,  by 
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logical  rules,  the  character  from  the  text, 
and  then  personating  that  deduction, 
makes  their  acting  mechanical  and  life- 
less, and  leaves  on  the  mind  of  the  hearer 
no  unity  of  impression.  This  individu- 
ality is  especially  difficult  to  preserve  in 
those  characters,  in  whom  there  is  going 
on,  through  the  play,  a  process  of  change 
or  development — whose  minds  are  modi- 
fied by  new  positions  and  new  motives 
— and  in  whom  we  trace  the  stream 
of  the  same  individual  being  from  the 
moment  it  is  first  ruffled  by  passion  to 
the  period  when  it  sweeps  and  rushes  on 
with  the  mad  impetuosity  of  a  torrent. 
The  difference  between  understanding  a 
part  and  conceiving  it,  measures  the  dif- 
ference between  the  actor  of  talent  and 
the  actor  of  genius.  We  may  admire  the 
first,  but  we  are  conquered  and  borne 
away  by  the  second.  The  actor  of  ima- 
gination also  performs  with  more  subtlety, 
gives  more  pertinence  to  all  the  refine- 
ments of  the  author's  meaning,  and  fuses 
the  different  parts  into  a  more  propor- 
tioned and  concrete  whole,  than  can  pos- 
sibly be  done  by  the  most  patient  actor 
who  follows  the  method  of  the  under- 
standing. As  the  understanding  never 
yet  created  character,  so  it  can  never  re- 
present it.  It  will  always  work  "  from 
the  flesh  inwards,  instead  of  frpm  the 
heart  outwards." 

In  the  most  important  intellectual  re- 
quisite of  acting,  we  therefore  think  Mrs. 
Mowatt  to  be  preeminently  gifted  :  and 
from  the  extreme  ductility  of  her  imagi- 
nation, she  is  capable  of  indefinite  im- 
provement in  her  profession,  and  of  em- 
bodying, eventually,  almost  all  varieties 
of  character.  To  this  great  mental  ad- 
vantage she  joins  singular  advantages  of 
person.  Her  form  is  slight,  graceful  and 
flexible,  and  her  face  fine  and  pure,  with 
that  strangeness  in  the  expression  which 
Bacon  deemed  essential  to  all  beauty. 
In  personal  appearance  she  is  altogether 
the  most  ideal-looking  woman  we  ever 
saw  on  the  stage.  Her  voice  well  justi- 
fies the  impression  which  would  be  re- 
ceived from  her  appearance.  In  its  gen- 
eral tone  ii  is  the  perfection  of  clear 
sweetness,  and  is  capable  of  great  variety 
of  modulation.  She  does  not  seem  her- 
self aware  of  all  its  capabilities,  or  fully 
to  have  mastered  its  expression.  In  pas- 
sages of  anguish,  fear,  horror,  pride, 
supplication,  she  often  brings  out  tones, 
which  seem  the  very  echoes  of  the  heart's 
emotions,  and  which  indicate  the  most 
remarkable  powers  of  vocal  expression. 


In  the  last  act  of  "  The  Bride  of  Lam- 
mermoor,"  and,  especially,  in  the  fourth 
act  of  "  Romeo  and  Juliet,"  these  latent 
capacities  of  voice  are  developed  with 
wondrous  effect.  The  exquisite  beauty 
and  purity  of  her  voice,  however,  are 
best  evinced  in  the  expression  of  senti- 
ment and  pathos — in  the  clear,  bird-like 
carol  of  tone  with  which  she  gives  utter- 
ance to  inward  content  and  blissfulness — ■ 
in  the  expression  of  affection  gushing  di- 
rectly from  the  heart,  or  springing  from 
it  in  wild  snatches  of  music — in  the 
sportive  and  sparkling  utterance  of 
thoughts  and  feelings  steeped  in  the 
heart's  most  gladdening  sunshine — and 
in  that  wide-wandering  remoteness  of 
tone  which  gives  a  kind  of  unearthly 
significance  to  objects  viewed  through 
the  mystical  light  of  imagination. 

A  few  remarks  on  some  of  the  charac- 
ters in  which  Mrs.  Mowatt  appears  will, 
we  hope,  justify  the  high  estimate  we 
have  expressed  of  her  capacity,  by  a  ref- 
erence to  facts  gathered  from  a  scrutiny 
of  her  acting  in  each.  One  of  her  most 
pleasing  and  popular  personations  is 
Pauline,  in  Bulwer's  "  Lady  of  Lyons." 
In  this  we  do  not  think  she  has  even  a 
rival.  No  actress  that  we  have  seen, 
English  or  American,  approaches  her  in 
this  character.  Her  conception  of  it  is 
fresh  and  original,  and  in  its  embodiment 
.she  supplies  even  the  deficiencies  of  the 
author,  who  is  not  much  skilled  in  char- 
acterization. Though  we,  by  no  means, 
think  that  her  Pauline  is  a  fair  measure 
of  her  powers,  her  representation  of  the 
part  more  than  exhausts  its  whole  capa- 
city of  effectiveness.  She  has  seized, 
with  the  intuitive  quickness  of  imagina- 
tion, what  Bulwer  aimed  to  produce  in 
the  delineation  of  Pauline,  and  converted 
his  intention  into  a  living,  breathing  real- 
ity. In  the  third,  fourth  and  fifth  acts 
of  the  play,  her  acting  is  characterized 
by  great  force,  refinement  and  variety. 
In  the  expression  of  that  confusion  of 
mind  and  motives,  produced  by  a  conflict 
of  antagonist  passions,  each  maddening 
the  brain  and  tugging  at  the  heart-strings, 
her  whole  action  is  masterly  and  original. 
Scorn,  contempt,  love,  hatred,  g^ame, 
fear,  hope,  pride,  humility,  despair,  meet 
and  part,  and  chase  each  other  in  tumult- 
uous succession;  every  emotion,  as  it 
sweeps  abruptly  across  her  heart,  mir- 
rored in  her  face,  speaking  in  her  ges- 
ture— giving  significance  to  every  move- 
ment of  her  frame.  The  whole  persona- 
tion, commejicing  with  the  vain,  proud. 
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romantic  girl — conducting  her  through 
shame  and  mortification  to  the  very  verge 
of  despair  and  death — her  heart,  after  its 
first  mad  burst  of  rage,  becoming  the 
more  beautiful  and  noble  the  more  it  is 
crushed,  and  finally  ending,  after  her 
long  ordeal  of  sorrow,  in  happiness  and 
love — is  most  powerful  and  effective. 
The  character,  as  Mrs.  Mowatt  performs 
it,  gives  considerable  play  to  a  variety  of 
emotions,  ranging  from  the  most  grace- 
i'ul  sentiment  to  deep  passion,  and  is 
also  full  of  ravishing  beauties.  In  the 
second  act,  she  displays  that  singular 
power  of  expressing  insight  in  the  world 
of  imagination,  which,  in  its  various 
modifications  by  circumstance  and  char- 
acter, lends  a  charm  to  all  her  persona- 
tions. When  Claude  describes  his  im- 
aginary gardens  by  the  Lake  of  Como, 
she  sees  them  as  realities  before  her 
eyes — is  blind  to  everything  else ;  her 
face  has  that  fine  indefiniteness  of  look 
which  represents  the  triumph  of  the  sens- 
uous imagination  over  the  senses — the 
bloom  and  fragrance  of  the  flowers,  and 
the  musical  gush  of  the  waterfalls,  are 
the  only  objects  before  her  mind — and 
her  whole  soul  seems  absorbed  in  a  soft 
and  delicious  dream.  The  effect  is  most 
exquisite,  and  it  is  so  perfect  that  its 
meaning  cannot  but  flash  on  the  dullest 
and  least  imaginative  auditor. 

In  the  characters  of  Lady  Teazle,  Juli- 
ana, and  "  The  Duchess,"  Mrs.  Mowatt 
shows  great  talent  for  genteel  Comedy. 
Her  Lady  Teazle,  played  here  last  sum- 
mer to  Placide's  Sir  Peter,  was  capital. 
The  Duchess,  in  "  Faint  Heart  Never 
Won  Fair  Lady,"  is  a  part  to  which  she 
does  full  justice,  and  she  makes  it  very 
effective  and  brilliant.  Juliana,  however, 
in  Tobin's  "  Honeymoon,"  is  her  best 
character  in  comedy.  This  gives  more 
scope  to  her  powers  than  the  others. 
Her  personation  of  it  comes  very  near 
perfection.  The  felicity  with  which  she 
keeps  to  the  truth  of  character,  is  well 
illustrated  in  this  part.  Juliana  is  sub- 
ject to  some  of  the  same  passions  and 
weaknesses  as  Pauline,  though  her  indi- 
viduality is  different.  Mrs.  Mowatt 
never  suggests  the  character  of  the  one 
in  her  representation  of  the  other.  Love, 
pride,  shame,  as  she  acts  them  in  Pauline, 
have  little  in  common  with  the  same 
feelings  as  they  appear  in  Juliana — so 
strong  is  her  sense  of  the  individuality  of 
emotion.  Her  brisk,  bright,  sparkling 
acting  in  Tobin's  peevish  and  shrewish 
heroine — the  quickness  of  tone,  gesture 
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and  movement,  with  which  she  animates 
every  part — the  unconscious  tact  with 
which  she  gives  continually  the  impres- 
sion that,  beneath  all  the  vixenish  out- 
breaks of  the  proud  girl,  there  dwells 
purity  and  goodness  of  heart — make 
her  personation  of  the  character  one  of 
the  most  delightful  we  ever  witnessed. 
Throughout  the  play  there  is  nothing  to 
interrupt  the  feeling  of  pleasure  which 
she  gives  from  the  first.  No  person  can 
have  an  idea  of  the  variety  of  her  act- 
ing, and  the  singular  flexibility  of  her 
mind,  without  seeing  her  in  two  widely 
different  characters — Juliana  and  Juliet. 
Each  of  these  she  represents  to  the  life, 
and  yet,  from  her  acting  in  one,  none 
could  suppose  her  capacity  to  impersonate 
the  other. 

One  of  Mrs.  Mowatt's  most  pathetic 
personations,  is  Mrs.  Haller,  in  "The 
Stranger."  This,  to  be  appreciated, 
should  be  judged  by  comparison  with  her 
Mariana,  in  Knowles'  play  of  "  The 
Wife."  The  latter,  as  represented  by 
Mrs.  Mowatt,  is  most  exquisite  for  its 
moral  beauty.  It  leaves  on  the  heart 
and  imagination  an  impression  of  sweet- 
ness, simplicity,  purity,  devotedness  and 
heroism,  which  cannot  be  forgotten. 
Though,  in  this  character,  she  is  not  so 
perfect  as  in  many  others,  in  the  minor 
graces  of  stage  effect,  it  is  still  one  of  her 
very  best  parts,  and  one  in  which  she 
will  eventually  gain  great  fame.  The  ex- 
treme subtlety  of  her  imagination,  and 
her  capacity  to  represent  feeling  of  the 
most  ideal  purity,  are  finely  shown  in  it. 
We  never  appreciated  the  beauty  of  this 
character  until  we  saw  Mrs.  Mowatt  em- 
body it.  The  contrast  between  Mariana 
the  Wife,  and  Mrs.  Haller  the  wife,  as  it 
appears  in  her  personation  of  both,  is  felt 
to  be  as  great  as  it  is  in  nature.  In  Mrs. 
Haller  there  is  a  stifled,  broken-hearted 
sorrow  and  repentance  for  guilt  com- 
mitted ;  in  Mariana  there  is  hardly  the 
consciousness  of  the  idea  of  guilt. '  Her 
mind  is  one  of  those  "  sacred  fountains" 
of  purity, 

"  Which,  though  shapes  of  ill 
May  hover  round  its  surface,  glides  in  light, 
And  takes  no  shadow  from  them." 

The  last  scene  of  the  play,  in  which 
Mariana  recognizes  her  brother,  and  the 
long,  intense  and  soul-absorbing  gaze 
with  which  she  watches  the  last  traces 
of  vitality  in  his  dying  face,  is  almost 
sublime  in  its  affectionateness. 
The  character  of  Lucy  Ashton,  in  the 
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"  Bride  of  Lammermoor,"  dramatized 
from  Scott's  novel  of  that  name,  is  an- 
other of  Mrs.  Mowatt's  beautiful  and 
pathetic  personations.  None  of  her  per- 
formances equal  this  in  the  depth  of  the 
pathetic  impression  it  leaves  on  the  heart. 
She  acts  the  character  fully  up  to  Scott's 
delineation  of  it.  At  first  she  appears 
merely  as  the  guiltless  and  confiding  girl, 
her  affections  clinging  innocently  to  others 
for  support ;  and  the  terrible  ordeal  of 
fear,  horror,  anguish  and  agony,  ending 
in  "  helpless,  hopeless  brokenness  of 
heart"  which  succeeds,  pierces  into  the 
inmost  core  of  our  sympathies.  Mrs. 
Mowatt's  power  of  imagination  is  grand- 
ly displayed  in  this  drama.  In  the 
second  and  last  acts  she  has  touches  of 
genius  of  the  highest  order.  Her  trances 
of  imagination,  in  these  acts,  in  w^hich 
her  eyes  are  open  but  their  "  sense  is 
shut,"  and  the  objects  before  her  mind  de- 
stroy all  perception  of  external  things, 
are  very  great.  In  the  last  scene,  her 
tottering  walk  across  the  stage  to  sign 
the  marriage  contract — her  scream  when 
Ravenswood  bursts  into  the  room,  with 
her  statue-like  insensibility  afterwards, 
in  which  her  whole  frame  seems  freez- 
ing with  horror — her  "  Touch  me  not, 
mother !"  as  Lady  Ashton  approaches 
to  sever  her  from  her  lover,  in  those  few 
words  loosening  from  her  heart  its  whole 
burden  of  agony  and  supernatural  fear — 
and  the  death  which  ends  her  long  and 
terrible  suffering — are  in  the  noblest  vein 
of  tragic  pathos.  The  closeness  with 
which  she  embodies  character  is  finely 
displayed  in  this  part.  It  is  like  nothing 
else  that  she  performs.  An  instinctive 
restraint  keeps  down  everything  which 
would  clash  with  the  vital  elements  of 
the  character.  Its  boundaries,  both  of 
thought  and  emotion,  she  never  passes, 
and  yet  there  is  not  the  slightest  appear- 
ance of  that  constraint,  indicating  a  sense 
of  the  necessity  of  keeping  to  the  truth 
of  character.  She  is  not  thinking  of 
Lucy  Ashton,  and  adapting  her  acting  to 
the  thought,  but,  for  the  time,  she  is 
Lucy  Ashton.  She  reproduces  in  her 
own  heart  and  imagination  the  over- 
powering pathos  of  the  part,  and  loses  all 
sense  of  self  in  its  intense  realization. 

But  her  greatest  character,  and  the  one 
which  best  indicates  what  she  will  event- 
ually do  in  her  profession,  is  her  imper- 
sonation of  Shakspeare's  comple.v  and 
passionate  creation,  Juliet.  Here,  her 
acting  is  not  only  great  in  itself,  but  tri- 
umphs over  difficulties  which  we  should 


have  deemed  insuperable.  It  will  not 
only  bear  the  usual  test  of  stage  criti- 
cism, but  if  tried  by  the  most  rigid  requi- 
sitions of  the  poetical  critics  and  inter- 
preters of  Shakspeare,  it  will  stand  even 
that  test,  It  is  Shakspeare's  own  Juliet, 
in  her  ideal  beauty,  purity,  simplicity,  pa- 
thos, affection  and  passionateness — Juliet 
the  girl, and  Juliet  the  wife — Juliet  as  she 
appears  when  surveyed  through  the  hal- 
lowing light  of  the  imagination.  Mrs. 
Mowatt's  personation  is  absolutely  won- 
derful for  its  combination  of  naturalness 
with  ideality,  sweetness  with  power.  An 
elaborate  criticism  of  her  performance, 
noticing  her  embodiment,  not  merely  of 
the  character,  in  its  individuality,  but  of 
all  its  exquisite  parts  and  minor  refine- 
ments, is  not  now  our  intention,  though 
the  subject  is  a  tempting  one.  The  bal- 
cony scene,  as  played  by  her,  has  the 
remoteness  of  imagination  ;  it  is  a  poem, 
assuming  shape  before  the  very  eye.  In 
the  last  scene  of  the  fourth  act,  where 
she  takes  the  sleeping  draught,  her  ac- 
tion and  expression  are  thrilling.  She 
gives  sensation  to  imagination,  loses  the 
perception  of  everything  but  the  horrible 
images  which  come  thronging  and  crowd- 
ing into  her  brain,  and  at  last  staggers 
deliriously  to  her  couch,  and  sinks  down 
exhausted  and  faint  from  the  mad  whirl 
of  her  fancies.  We  have  no  space  to  do 
justice  to  the  exquisite  grace,  beauty  and 
purity  of  the  earlier  scenes  with  her  pa- 
rents, with  the  nurse,  and,  above  all,  with 
Romeo.  In  these,  her  wealth  of  affec- 
tion overflows  in  the  richest  poetry  of 
the  heart.  The  variety  of  thought  and 
emotion  she  throws  into  the  representa- 
tion, and  the  subordination  of  all  to  the 
unity  of  the  character,  are  quite  remark- 
able, when  we  consider  the  process  of 
modification  and  development  which  is 
going  on  in  Juliet's  mind  during  the  play. 
There  is  nothing  pretty,  or  silly,  or  love- 
sick, in  her  impersonation  ;  but  all  is 
bathed  in  a  rich  ideal  light,  penetrated  by 
the  most  artless  affection,  or  intense  pas- 
sion ;  and  reaching  into  the  heart  like  the 
sweetest  or  most  piercing  music.  No 
one  can  appreciate  the  beauty  or  power 
of  Mrs.  Mowatt's  voice,  without  hearing 
it  in  connection  with  Shakspeare's  poe- 
try. 

Her  success  in  Juliet  indicates  the 
range  of  characters  she  is  best  calculated 
to  embody,  and  to  succeed  in  which  is 
worthy  the  noblest  ambition — we  mean 
Shakspeare's  women.  The  higher  fe- 
male characters  of  Shakspeare,  Desde- 
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mona,  Ophelia,  Viola,  Imogen,  Miranda, 
Perdita,  Cordelia  and  the  like,  have  never 
yet  been  adequately  represented  on  the 
stage,  as  ideal  creations.  Indeed,  their  mar- 
velous loveliness  has  rarely  been  appreci- 
ated until  the  present  day,  when  a  large 
and  loving  criticism  has  developed  their 
latent  beauties  and  meaning.  To  act  Cor- 
delia, so  as  to  affect  an  audience  as  the 
character  affects  the  reader,  would  be  a 
greater  triumph  even,  than  fitly  to  em- 
body Lady  Macbeth.  For  this  class  of 
ideal  characters,  Mrs.  Mowalt's  genius 


and  person  are  admirably  calculated.  She 
is  more  likely  to  succeed  in  them,  from 
the  fact  that  her  mind  and  heart  have  had 
full  opportunities  for  genial  development 
in  private  life,  and  from  the  refinement 
of  thought  and  feeling  which  she  brings 
to  the  stage  from  that  station.  We  think 
she  has  sufl5cient  power,  flexibility  and 
fineness  of  imagination,  to  achieve  this 
difficult  work ;  and  we  may  not  say  what 
measure  of  fame  would  wait  upon  her 
success.  P. 

Charleston,  S.  C. 


FINANCE    AND    COMMERCE. 


At  the  commencement  of  a  series,  to  be 
henceforth  continued  monthly,  of  brief  pa- 
pers on  finance  and  commerce,  with  special 
reference  to  our  own  country,  it  seems  na- 
tural to  lay  a  general  foundation — by  a 
statement  of  the  existing  condition  of  the 
United  States,  and  of  each  State — of  their 
respective  indebtedness,  and  their  raw  pro- 
ductions. Entire  accuracy  in  this  particu- 
lar is  not  attainable — but  such  approxima- 
tion thereto  may  be  made,  as  to  serve  for  a 
basis  upon  which  to  found  any  future  rea- 
soning and  investigation. 

The  menacing  aspect  of  our  public  affairs 
gives  additional  interest  just  now  to  inqui- 
ries such  as  these,  for  if  war  shall  come,  its 
first  effect  will  be  to  cut  off  tlie  revenue 
derived  from  Commerce — now  constituting 
eight-ninths  of  the  whole — and  to  throw 
the  government  upon  the  resource  of  tem- 
porary loans  and  direct  taxation. 

The  rate  at  which  money  can  be  borrowed 
by  the  Federal  Government  will,  in  some 
large  degree,  depend,  of  course,  upon  the 
ability  of  the  people  of  the  several  States 
to  sustain  taxation,  and  upon  the  amount 
of  uninvested  capital  in  the  country ;  for, 
however  it  may  have  been  in  other  days,  it 
is  now  to  be  assumed  as  certain,  that  the 
United  States  would  not,  in  the  event  of 
war,  be  able  to  negotiate  any  loans  abroad 
—so  deep  is  the  distrust  thrown  upon 
American  credit  by  the  repudiation  of  some 
of  the  States.  We  stop  not  now  to  argue 
this  fact,  to  which  we  shall  on  some  future 
occasion  revert,  and  consider  it  at  large  ; 
but,  assuming  it  as  undeniable,  it  becomes 
obvious  that  no  efficient  system  of  taxation, 
nor  reasonable  prospect  of  negotiating  loans, 
can  be  suggested,  until  after  a  thorough 
examination  of  the  resources  of  the  whole 
country,  and  a  thorough  knowledge^of  the 


extent  to  which  these  resources,  or  any  of 
them,  are  already  pledged  to  other  objects. 
In  this  last  particular,  the  position  of  the 
Federal  Government  is  by  no  means  as  fa- 
vorable as  at  the  commencement  of  the  war 
of  1812.  Then,  no  such  thing  as  a  State 
debt  existed,  and  the  whole  resources  of 
the  country — whatever  they  were — were  at 
the  command  of  the  United  States  Treasury. 
Now,  by  the  exercise,  on  the  part  of  the 
States — questionable,  perhaps,  upon  the 
true  theory  of  the  Constitution — of  a  con- 
current power  of  taxation  and  contracting 
debt,  there  exist,  in  round  numbers,  some 
two  hundred  millions  of  dollars  of  State 
debts,  which,  of  course,  abstracts  an  equal 
amount  of  taxable  values  from  the  sum  of 
property  in  the  United  States,  upon  which 
the  Federal  Government  must  rely  for  its 
means.  The  whole  expense  of  the  revolu- 
tionary war,  which  continued  seven  years, 
and  raised  thirteen  dependent  colonies  to 
the  station  of  one  of  the  greatest  powers  of 
earth,  was  about  $135,000,000,  only  about 
two-thirds  of  the  debts  contracted  by  sepa- 
rate States  within  the  last  twenty  years. 
The  war  of  1812,  which  lasted  about  two 
and  a  half  years,  cost  between  eighty  and 
ninety  millions  of  dollars. 

But  if  the  means  upon  which  Federal 
taxation  and  credit  are  to  rest,  have  been 
pledged  in  advance  by  the  several  States  to 
so  large  an  amount,  it  is  to  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  resources  and  wealth  of  the 
country  have  advanced  in  some  propor- 
tionate degree,  so  that,  in  point  of  fact,  the 
ability  to  pay  is  not  probably  less  than  be- 
fore ;  but  then  comes  that  eocperimentum 
crucis  for  all  popular  governments — the 
necessity  of  superadding  taxes  to  those  al- 
ready existing.  The  debtor  States  are  al- 
ready levying  taxes — the  Federal  Govern- 
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ment  would,  therefore.be  obliged  to  present 
itself  in  the  unwelcome  attitude  of  adding 
to  the  previous  burdens. 


With  these  preliminary  observations,  we 
will  now  enter  upon  our  general  state- 
ments. 


The  debt  of  the  United  States  consisted,  on  the  1st  of  January,  1846,  of  these  items,  omit- 
ting cents. 

Old  funded  debt,  being  unclaimed  principal  and  interest, $208,009 

-  ■  •  .    ".  .  -        ^-"o   r  ,,       r     ,,,,.,  24,214 

4,317 
4,320 


Outstanding  certificates,  and  interest  to  31st  Dec,  1798,  [old  unfunded  debt,] 

Treasury  notes  of  the  late  war,    .        .      _ 

Certificates  of  Mississippi  stock,  outstanding,     .        .  _ 

Debts  of  the  corporate  Cities  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  assumed  by  Congress,  viz : 

City  of  Washington, $900,000 

«      Alexandria, 210,000 

"      Georgetown, 210,000 

Loans.— Under  act  of  15th  April,  1842,  redeemable  1st  January,  1863, 
Under  act  of  3d  March,  1843,  redeemable  1st  July,  1853,    . 

Our  next  statement  presents  the  debts  of  the  several  States. 

Debts  of  the  several  States,  according  to  returns  made  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States,  and  by  him  transmitted  to  Congress,  June  25th,  1842. 


1,320,000 

8,343,886 
7,000,000 


Amount   outstand- 

Amount at 

Amount  at 

Amount  at  other  rates 

ing  and  unredeem- 

5 per  cent. 

6  per  cent. 

of  ii 

ed,  Sept.  2, 1842. 

interest. 

interest. 

iterest. 

Maine, 

$1,734,861  47 

$140,492  44 

)?1,528,369  03 

5| 

$66,000  00 

Massachusetts, 

5,424,137  00  (a) 

5,424,137  00 

Pennsylvania, 

36,336,044  00  (6) 

33,303,313  00 

1,071,042  00 

4M&1 

1,961,689  00 

New  Yorit, 

21,797.267  91  (c) 

17,128,197  37 

1,540,434  11 

4i&5^ 

3,128,636  43 

Maryland, 

15,214;761  49  {d) 

10,859,062  03 

3,755,699  46 

4i&3 

600,000  00 

Virginia, 

6,994,307  .54  (e) 

1,365,300  00 

5,284,707  54 

5|&7 

344,300  00 

South  Carolina, 

5,691,234  41(/) 

1,923,259  61 

1,574,444  45 

3 

193,530  35 

Georgia, 

1,309,750  00  (g) 

888,000  00 

421,750  00 

Alabama, 

15,400,000  00  (/i) 

10,300,000  00 

5,100,000  00 

Louisiana, 

23,985,000  00  (i) 

23,375,000  00 

610,000  00 

Mississippi, 

7,000,000  00  (;■) 

5,000,000  00 

2,000,000  00 

Ariiansas, 

2,676,000  00  (k) 

146,000  00 

2,530,000  00 

Florida  Territory, 

4,000,000  00  (/) 

400,000  00 

3,500,000  00 

8 

100.000  00 

Tennessee, 

3,198,166  OO('ot) 

1,935,000  00 

1,000,000  00 

H 

263,166  00 

Kentucky, 

3,085,500  00  (*i) 

350,000  00 

2,735,5(K)  00 

Michigan, 

5,611,000  00  (o) 

5,560,000  00 

7 

51,000  00 

Ohio, 

10,924,123  00(;;) 

550,000  00 

10,374,123  00 

Indiana, 

12,751,000  00  (</) 

12,327,000  00 

394,000  00 

7 

30,000  00 

Illinois, 

13,527,292  53  (? ) 

13,-527,292  53 

Missouri, 

842,261  00  (s) 

514,000  00 

5i  7  &  10 

328,261  00 

jj  f  Alexandria, 
.  <  Georgetown, 

382,100  00  (0 

12,500  00 

369,600  00 

116,010  00  («) 

24.000  00 

92,010  00 

P  (Washington, 
Total, 

817,920  00  (y) 

195,5.50  00 

622,370  00 

198,818,736  35 

a.  $5,105,000  for  loans  to  railroads,  all  of  which  are  completed  and  in  operation. 

6.  33,364,355  for  Pennsylvania  canal  and  railway;  1,280,000  for  other  roads  and  canals. 

c.  17,561,-567  91  for  State  canals  and  general  funds  ;  4,235,700  loans  to  companies. 

d.  3,697,000  for  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  ;  7,197,000  for  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal ; 
5,223,731  65  for  Baltimore  and  Susquehanna  railroad. 

e.  1,365,398  14  held  by  the  State  itself;  3,991,-500  63  for  internal  improvements. 

/.  6,200,000  subscription,  loan,  and  guaranty  to  ^Charleston    and  Louisville  railroad ; 
1,035,555  55  for  rebuilding^  Charleston. 
Of.  For  the  State  railroaa. 
h.  For  the  banks.    Uncertain  how  much  is  negotiated*of  the  five  millions  in  short  bonds. 

f.  22,200,000  for  the  banks,  of  which  4,811,111  10  is  not  negotiated,  and  remains  in  the 
banks. 

j.  For  the  banks.    The  State  denies  its  responsibility  for  five  millions  of  this  debt. 

k.  For  banking  purposes. 

I.  Three  millions  nine  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  banking  purposes. 

m.  One  million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  the  banks;  the  remainder  for  internal 
improvements;  seven  hundred  and  twenty-two  thousand  dollars  for  works  now  incompleto 
and  abandoned. 

n.  For  internal  improvements. 

0.  5,320,000  for  internal  improvements;  160,000  for  a  penitentiary  and  a  university. 
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p.  For  internal  improvements  :  4,500,000  for  the  Ohio  and  Miami  canals. 

q.  2,390,000  for  the  State  bank  j  1,069,000  to  pay  interest;  the  remainder  for  internal  im- 
provements. 

r.  3,034,998  for  the  banks  ;  854,000  to  pay  interest ;  remainder  for  internal  improvements. 

s.  362,000  for  the  bank  of  Missouri ;  282,000  for  building  the  Capitol. 

t.  287,500  for  the  Alexandria  canal. 

M.  Pot  internal  improvements. 

V.  421,950  for  Washington  canal  and  subscription  to  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal. 

The  States  are  also  indebted  to  the  United  States  for  surplus  money  deposited  with  them, 
but  which  will  probably  never  be  demanded,  $28,101,644. 

The  States  of  Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  Dela- 
ware, North  Carolina,  and  the  Territory  of  Iowa,  have  no  public  debt. 

The  Governor  of  Wisconsin  states,  that  "  it  is  impossible  to  give  from  the  records  any 
specific  information  of  the  amount  of  the  pubhc  debt  of  this  Territory."  Bonds  to  the  amount 
of  $56,000  were  disposed  of  in  March,  1841.  "  The  legislature,  at  its  late  session,  repudiated 
all  but  one  of  these  bonds  sold  by  the  agent,  amounting  to  one  thousand  dollars."  "About 
the  26th  of  March,  1841,  bonds  bearing  10  per  cent,  interest,  amounting  to  $7,200"  were  is- 
sued by  the  Territorial  Treasurer.  ""They  do  not  appear  to  have  been  issued  by  any  proper 
authority,  but  I  believe  they  have  been  sold— the  Territory  having  derived  very  little  benefit 
from  (he  sale."  The  legislative  debt  is  estimated  by  the  Secretary  at  about  $39,000.  To 
this  may  be  added  the  excess  of  the  expenses  of  the  late  session  of  the  legislature,  supposed 
to  be  about  $16,000.  The  debt  created  during  the  administration  of  Gov.  Dodge,  "  for  legis- 
lative, canal,  and  county  purposes,  is  estimated  to  have  amounted  to  about  three  hundred 
thousand  dollars. 

Since  the  date  of  the  above  returns.  New  resumed  the  payment  of  interest  on  her 

York  has  materially  diminished  her  debt,  debt,  and  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  able  to  keep 

having  paid  off  in  the  year  1844,  $272,348—  it  up. 

in  the  year  184-5, 1,718,668 — and  on  the  1st  In  preparing  our  next  statement  we  have 

of  January  of  this  year,  $2,349,764,  making  relied  on  the  returns  of  the  United  States 

her  actual  debt  about  seventeen  millions  of  Census  for  1840.     We  have  abridged  and 

dollars.  consolidated,  as  much  as  possible,  the  great 

On  the  other  hand,  the  debt  of  Pennsyl-  mass  of  details,  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  gen- 

vania  has  increased,  by  the  accumulation  of  eral  result,  which  may  illustrate  the  object 

unpaid   interest,    and   otherwise — so  that  we  have  in  view,  that  of  ascertaining  the 

now  it  exceeds  forty  7nilliondolla7-s.    For  means  of  the  respective  States  to  supply 

the  last  year,  however,  Pennsylvania  has  the  wants  of  the  Government. 

In  the  column  of  Metals,' aH  but  about  16,000  tons— of  lead,  from  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Mis- 
souri, Virginia,  and  New  York — is  iron.  There  is,  besides,  an  annual  produce  of  about  half 
a  million  in  gold,  in  Virginia,  the  Carolinas,  and  Georgia ;  and  from  other  metals,  a  like 
produce  of  about  $370,000,  chiefly  in  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and  Vermont. 

There  is,  moreover,  an  annual  product  exceeding  three  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars  in 
value,  from  granite,  marble,  &c.,  properly  coming  under  the  head  oi  mines,  of  which  New 
York  furnishes  nearly  one-half,  Massachusetts  about  one-fifth,  Connecticut  one-eleventh,  and 
the  residue  divided  between  Pennsylvania,  Maine,  Kentucky,  and  Virginia. 

In  the  second  column,  Coal  embraces  the  two  quaUties  of  bituminous  and  anthracite,  m 
nearly  equal  proportions,  the  bituminous  overrunning  the  anthracite  in  quantity  by  about 
three  million  bushels,  out  of  a  total  of  52,000,000  bushels^  equal  to  1,^50,000  tons  of  28  bushels 
each.  Of  this  whole  quantity,  Pennsylvania  alone  furnishes  860,000  tons  of  anthracite,  and 
415,000  tons  of  bituminous.  . 

In  the  third  column.  Salt,  New  York  produces  nearly  half  of  the  whole— which  is  about 
six  million  bushels.    Virginia  about  two-sevenths. 

In  the  fourth  column  ol  Cereal  grains,  Indian  corn  figures  for  three  hundred  and  seventy- 
eight  million  bushels— of  which  Tennessee  furnishes  the  largest  quantity,  aniounting  to 
forty-four  million  bushels,  exceeding  Kentucky  by  five  million  bushels,  and  Ohio  and  Vir- 
ginia by  twelve  millions  each.  Oats  go  up  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  million  bushels, 
of  which  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  produce  about  twenty  millions  each.  Wheat  reaches 
only  eighty-five  million  bushels,  of  which  Ohio  produces  sixteen  and  a  half  millions,  Penn- 
sylvania thirteen  and  a  half  millions.  New  York  twelve  and  a  half  millions,  and  Virginia  ten 
millions. 

In  the  eighth  column.  Tobacco  and  Rice,  it  is  all  tobacco,  excepting  from  North  CaroUna, 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  and  Florida,  whose  produce  is  rice. 

In  the  tenth  column,  of  the  64  million  head  of  Stock,  there  enumerated  as  owned  in  the 
different  States— tweniy-six  and  one-third  millions  are  swine,  nineteen  and  one-third  mil- 
lions sheep,  fifteen  millions  neat  cattle,  and  four  and  one-third  millions  horses  and  rnules. 

In  the  eleventh  column,  of  the  fifty-three  millions  there  enumerated,  thirty-three  and  three- 
fourth  millions  were  produced  by  the  dairy,  seven  and  a  half  millions  from  the  orchard,  and 
nine  and  a  half  millions  of  poultry. 

For  fire-wood,  silk,  wool,  hops,  hemp,  and  flax,  which  it  would  carry  us  too  much  mto 
detail  to  enumerate,  several  more  millions  may  be  estimated.  _ 

The  products  of  the  forest,  including  lumber,  pot  and  pearl  ashes,  peltries,  &c.,  would  add 
about  twenty  millions  of  dollars  more. 
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On  another  occasion  we  will  lay  before 
the  readers  of  the  Review  somewhat  analo- 
gous statements  of  manufacturing  and  me- 
chanical industry,  each  of  which  adds  such 
large  amounts  annually  to  the  wealth  of  the 
country,  and  furnishes  a  basis  upon  which 
to  calculate  the  amount  of  revenue  that,  in 
a  given  contingency,  can  be  raised  for  the 
support  of  Government. 

We  close  these  preliminary  statements, 
for  this  month,  with  saying  briefly  that  the 
effect  of  the  last  European  advices,  by  the 
Hibernia,  was  so  favorable  to  the  pacific 
views,  that  all  the  stocks  advanced  very 
considerably  ;  and  although  there  has  since 
been  some  little  reaction — as  people  take 
time  to  consider  whether  in  reality  the  state 
of  affairs  is  materially  changed  or  im- 
proved— the  advance  has  been  substantially 
maintained.' 

The  demand  for  bread-stuffs,  which— 
under  the  impression  of  great  deficiency  in 

GOVERNMENT    SECURITIES. 

Off'd.  Ask'd. 
U.  S.  Loan,  6  per  cent.,  1S62,  107^  108i 
~     5    "    1853,   99    994 


Do. 


STATE    SECURITIES. 


New  York  7  per  cent,  1848, 

1849, 
1854, 
1860, 
1861, 
1862, 
1861, 
1846, 
1847, 
1848, 
1849, 
1850, 
1855, 
18,58, 
1860, 
1S49, 
1851, 
1850, 
1856, 
1850, 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Ohio, 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Kentucky, 

Do. 
Illinois, 
Indiania, 

Do. 
Arkansas, 
Alabama, 
Pennsylv'a,  5 
Maryland,  6 
Tennessee,  6 

Do.   5 


7 
6 
6 
6 
6 

02 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

4h 

7 

6 

G 

5 

6 

5 

6 

5 

5 

6 

5 


1U02 

104 
104 
lOoi 
105i 
106i 
101 
98 
98 
98 
9S 
98  i 
99 
99i 
99 
94 
99i 
9U 
9U 
84 
99 
84 
1870,(Sp'l)  36 
Ster.25yrs.  40 
Dol.25yrs.  41 1 
38 
65 
70 
75i 
95 
84 


CITY,    &C. 

N.  Y.  City,  7  per  cent.,  1S57,  106 

Do.        7         "         1852,  105 

Do.       5         "         1850,  91 

Do.       Water  L'n,  1858,  91 

Do.                "        1870,  92 


104 

105 

105 

106i 

107 

1071 

iu2i 

99 

99 

99i 

99^ 

99^ 

994 
100 
100 

98 
100 

924 

924 

87 

99 

86 

36i 

41 

42 

43 

67 

70i 

76 

98 

86 


112 

1064 
92 
92i 
924 


the  English  markets — was  expected  to  be 
great,  is  languid,  since  it  was  ascertained 
that  the  crop  in  England  will  not  be  much 
below  an  average. 

The  cotton  crop  of  this  year  will  fall  be- 
low that  of  last  year  in  quantity  ;  but  the 
prices  now  ruling  are  so  much  above  those 
of  the  last  year,  that  the  money  result  to 
the  producer  will  be,  at  least,  as  large. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  to  be  stated  that  the 
apprehension  of  war  still  exercises  an  un- 
favorable influence  upon  the  money  mar- 
ket, and  upon  commercial  enterprise.  Cap- 
italists hoard  their  money,  and  merchants 
hesitate  about  embarking  in  distant  enter- 
prises. The  effect  of  this  state  of  things 
must  continue  until  our  political  relations 
assume  some  positive  aspect. 

The  annexed  quotations  were  the  prices 
of  the  principal  stocks  in  the  New  York 
market,  January  30th. 


0#V.  Ask'd. 
Brooklyn,    6  per  cent.,  1855,     100      103 
Do.       6         «         1857,     100       103 
Do.       6         "         1858,     100       103 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

New  York  Life  Ins.  &  Tr.  Co 
Farmer's  Loan  &  Trust  Co. 
Ohio  Life  Ins.  &  Trust  Co. 
Camden  &  Amboy  RR.  Co. 
New  Jersey  RR.  &  Trans.  Co 
Mohawk  &  Hudson  RR.  Co. 
Utica  &  Schenectady  RR.  Co. 
Syracuse  &  TTtica  Railroad  Co.  112 
Auburn  &  Syracuse  RR.  Co. 
Auburn  &  Rochester  RR.  Co. 
New  York  Gas  Light  Co. 
Phil.  &  Reading  RR.  Co. 
Norwich  &.  Worcester  Railroad,  63| 

DOMESTIC    EXCHANGES. 

Boston,  par  a  i  discount. 
Philadelphia,  par  a  |  discount. 
Baltimore,  par  a  |  discount. 
Virginia,  |  o  li  discount. 
North  Carolina,  I  a  I4  discount. 
Charleston,  4  «  I  discount. 
Savannah,  4^4  discount. 
Mobile  check,  par  a  |  discount. 

"       notes,  4  a  1  discount. 
New  Orleans  checks,  par  a  i  discount. 

"  notes,  4  «  1  discount. 

Nashville,  2  a  24  discount. 
Louisville,  1  a  1|  discount. 
St.  Louis,  1  a  14  discount. 
Cincinnati,  1  a  14  discount. 
Apalachicola,  1|  a  3  discount. 

FOREIGN    EXCHANGES. 

London,  108|  a  1084 

Paris,  5.274  a5.26i 

Amsterdam,  39i  a     39| 

Hamburg,  351 

Bremen,  784  a    78§ 


110 

111 

28 

28i 

94 

944 

114 

118 

98 

102 

514 

524 

120 

121 

112 

117 

100 

103 

100 

101 

113 

116 

58 

5Si 

.  631 

64 
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IIoXXwv  §'  avS^uifuv  'iSsv  atfrsa,  xai  voov  syvu. 
"  He  beheld  the  cities  of  many  nations,  and  became  acquainted  with  the  opinions 
of  men. — Odyssey. 


_  We  commence  again  our  Tables  of  For- 
eign Miscellany,  and  shall  continue  them 
from  month  to  month,  without  interval. 
We  shall  be  able  to  present  many  matters 
of  great  interest  and  importance  from  many 
countries  ;  and  this  is  expected  to  be  here- 
after one  of  the  most  attractive  portions  of 
the  journal. 


The  past  month  has  brought  us  news  of 
stirring  events  from  various  parts  of  the 
world.  Another  revolution  has  occurred 
in  Mexico,  a  country  apparently  fruitful  in 
nothing  else.  The  previous  one  seemed  to 
be  the  revolt  of  the  people  against  the 
armed  tyranny  of  a  military  dictator.  This 
has  been  effected  by  the  army,  yet,  so  far  as 
appears,  with  the  full  consent  of  the  people 
themselves.  But  the  truth  is,  the  people 
had  nothing  to  do  with  either;  or,  to  speak 
still  more  accurately,  there  is  no  such 
power  as  that  of  the  people  in  Mexico. 
The  country,  so  far  as  it  is  ruled  at  all,  is 
ruled  by  the  sword  ;  and  the  only  struggle 
that  is  likely  soon  to  arise,  is  between  one 
military  leader  and  another.  Santa  Aiaa, 
though  at  the  head  of  the  army,  and  one  of 
the  ablest  Generals  Mexico  has  ever  had, 
owed  his  overthrow  to  the  tyranny  which 
had,  not  oppressed  the  people,  but  alien- 
ated his  troops.  The  army  turned  against 
him,  and  the  people  stood  by  and  applaud- 
ed. His  successor  was  a  statesman,  not  a 
general.  He  thought  it  better  for  his  coun- 
try to  remain  at  peace  than  to  plunge  into 
a  war,  of  which  her  own  destruction  must 
be  the  issue.  He  preferred  to  expend 
what  money  he  could  raise  in  improving 
the  condition  of  the  people,  to  wasting  it 
upon  useless  and  idle  soldiers.  He  was 
for  peace  with  the  United  States,  for  the 
potent  reason,  if  no  other  had  existed,  that 
he  was  unable  to  make  war  against  them. 
The  troops,  on  the  other  hand,  were  for 
war,  because  it  would  increase  their  pay. 
Their  rebellion  was  flattered  and  cherished 
by  a  leader,  either  skillful  and  ambitious 
himself,  or  the  tool  of  others  who  are  so,  and 
■when  the  time  had  come,  he  pronounced 
against  the  government.  The  army  respond- 
ed to  his  declaration,  and  the  people,  as  usu- 
al, had  nothing  to  say.  Paredes,  therefore,  is 
now  at  the  head  of  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment. He  is  placed  there  by  the  army,  to 
gratify  its  desire  for  war,  or  at  all  events, 
to  increase  the  pay  of  the  troops  to  the 


actual  service  standard.  Of  course,  all 
this  has  been  done  under  the  most  ener- 
getic professions  of  patriotism,  and  of  a 
supreme  regard  for  the  good  of  the  nation. 
Paredes,  in  his  manifesto,  dated  the  15th 
of  December,  declares  that  the  object  of 
his  movement  is :  1,  to  obtain  a  popular 
representation ;  2,  to  rescue  the  govern- 
ment from  the  hands  of  factions  ;  3,  to 
restore  to  the  producing  classes  the  wealth 
and  influence  they  have  lost ;  and  4,  to  give 
to  the  laboring  classes  the  position  in  the 
State  that  belongs  to  them.  When  the 
Assembly  which  is  to  effect  fhese  results 
shall  have  been  convened,  he  declares  his 
intention  either  to  retire  to  private  life,  or 
to  ask  the  privilege  of  marching  to  the 
frontier  to  meet  the  usurpers  of  the  terri- 
tory, and  the  enemies  of  the  independence 
of  Mexico.  These  professions  are  sufiB- 
ciently  vague  to  conceal  any  design  he  may 
entertain  ;  while  he  cannot  be  expected, 
judging  from  established  precedents,  to  re- 
member his  promises  after  they  shall  have 
answered  the  purpose  for  which  they  were 
made.  At  the  latest  dates  from  Mexico, 
our  Ambassador,  Mr.  Slidell,  had  not  been 
received  as  Minister.  We  can  see,  there- 
fore, no  approach  to  peace  in  any  of  the 
recent  proceedings  of  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment. 

Rumors  have  reached  this  country  from 
Havana  that  a  project  was  on  foot  to  secure 
the  future  tranquillity  and  integrity  of  Mex- 
ico, by  placing  upon  the  throne  a  European 
prince,  the  form  of  government  to  be 
changed  to  that  of  a  constitutional  mon- 
archy, and  the  stability  of  the  government 
to  be  guarantied  by  the  united  powers  of 
France  and  Great  Britain.  The  report  is 
scarcely  sufficiently  authentic  to  challenge 
serious  attention,  though  it  has  been  made 
to  play  a  ])art  in  the  debates  of  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States.  That  portion  of  the 
late  Message  of  the  President,  in  which  the 
interference  of  European  powers  with  the 
affairs  of  the  independent  States  of  this 
continent  was  pronounced  inadmissible, 
has  excited  general  attention,  and  elicited 
warm  discussion,  in  both  England  and 
France.  There  seems  to  be  no  difference 
of  opinion  whatever,  in  these  countries, 
upon  the  subject.  The  doctrine  is  rejected, 
as  at  war  with  established  international 
law,  and  as,  in  the  last  degree,  arrogant  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States.  It  is  expli- 
citly  declared  by  the  most  authoritative 
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journals  of  both  countries,  that  America 
will  not  be  allowed  to  claim  any  exemp- 
tion from  the  general  law  upon  this  point, 
that  various  European  powers  have  large 
possessions  upon  the  Western  Continent, 
and  that  intervention  in  the  affairs  of  the 
American  States  would  be  justifiable  in  the 
same  circumstances,  and  upon  the  same 
conditions  which  justify  it  in  the  affairs  of 
the  Eastern  World.  Resolutions  are  now 
before  Congress,  reaffirming  the  doctrine 
of  the  Message.  It  is  not  unlikely  that 
they  will  be  "adopted  ;  and,  in  that  event, 
the  United  States  will  occupy  a  position 
precisely  antagonistic  to  that  of  the  leading 
powers  of  Europe. 

American  affairs  have,  of  late,  attracted 
a  remarkable  degree  of  attention  in  England 
and  France.  The  receipt  of  the  Message, 
in  the  last  week  of  December,  gave  occa- 
sion for  endless  comment  and  speculation. 
Public  expectation  had  been  so  highly  ex- 
cited, in  regard  to  the  claims  which  the 
message  would  put  forward,  especially  in 
regard  to  Oregon,'  that  when  it  arrived,  it 
seems  rather  to  have  fallen  short  of,  than  to 
have  surpassed,  the  anticipations  of  the 
public.  It  excited,  therefore,  especially  in 
England,  very  little  angry  feeling.  The 
taunting — we  must  say,  uncalled-for  and 
unwise — allusions  which  it  makes  to  the 
defeat  of  French  intrigue  sustained  in  the 
triumphant  annexation  of  Texas  to  the 
American  Union,  created,  in  Paris,  a  great 
deal  of  bitterness.  The  Debats  especially, 
the  French  oflBicial,  repelled  them  in  the 
most  angry  and  vehement  terms,  and  ex- 
tended its  denunciation  to  the  entire  foreign 
policy  of  the  American  Union.  It  gives 
us  distinctly  to  understand  that,  in  the 
event  of  war  between  us  and  England,  we 
must  not  hope  for  French  alliance  or  even 
sympathy :  but  that  the  interests  and  the 
feelings  of  the  French  will  impel  them  to 
espouse  the  cause  of  Great  Britain  against 
the  encroachments,  and  the  overweening 
ambition,  of  their  Trans-Atlantic  rivals.  In 
the  course  of  its  discussions,  it  makes  allu- 
sion to  the  extraordinary  increase  which  is 
now  going  on  in  the  armaments  of  Great 
Britain ;  and  says  that  France  had  taken 
umbrage  at  it,  nial-a-propos.  From  this 
observation,  we  observe.  Senator  Cass  has 
inferred  that  France  has  demanded  of  Eng- 
land the  object  of  these  extensive  hostile 
preparations  :  and  that  the  answer  returned 
proved  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  govern- 
ment of  France.  From  this  the  inference 
is  very  natural  that  this  answer  indicated 
the  United  States,  instead  of  France,  as  the 
object  of  these  belligerent  demonstrations. 
The  opinion  of  this  distinguished  senator, 
upon  a  point  of  this  nature,  is  certainly 
entitled  to  great  weight ;  but  we  confess, 
that  without  his  aid,  we  should  never  have 
discovered,  in  the  expression  cited,  so  full 
and  so  important  a  meaning,  as  he  has  givea 


to  it.  The  opposition  papers  of  France 
have  not  failed  to  use  the  message  as  a 
weapon  of  attack  upon  the  Ministry.  The 
omission  in  the  King's  speech  of  any,  the 
slightest,  allusion  to  this  country,  and  the 
unusual  warmth  with  which  he  speaks  of 
the  friendly  relations  subsisting  between 
France  and  England,  have  given  still  far- 
ther cause  of  offence  to  the  Anti-English 
and  Anti-Ministerial  party.  In  the  Cham- 
bers, however,  the  Ministry,  on  the  elec- 
tion of  President,  had  the  very  decided  ma- 
jority of  30. 

The  English  papers  abound  in  dis- 
cussions of  the  Oregon  question.  Their 
general  tone  seems  to  us  pacific — that  is  to 
say,  they  evince  an  earnest  desire  to  renew 
negotiations  upon  the  subject,  and  a  wil- 
lingness even  to  concede  what,  hitherto, 
they  have  constantly  and  firmly  refused,  in 
order  to  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the  con- 
troversy. 

The  past  month  has  witnessed  a  singular 
disturbance  of  the  English  ministry.  Owing 
to  causes  which  have  not  yet  been  satisfac- 
torily explained,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  with  all 
his  associates,  threw  up  the  seals  of  office, 
and  Lord  John  Russell  attempted  to  fill 
his  place  and  form  a  cabinet.  The  last 
design  proved  to  be  beyond  his  power ;' 
and  he  accordingly  withdrew,  giving  place 
again  to  the  premier  and  the  ministry  who 
had  resigned  in  his  favor.  This  strange 
proceeding  was  in  some  way  connected 
with  the  corn  laws.  Lord  John  Russell 
had  recently  avowed  himself  in  favor  of 
their  total  repeal,  rather  in  consequence 
of  existing  exigencies  than  upon  general 
principles  of  political  economy.  With  his 
usual  promptness  to  catch  the  popular 
breeze,  Sir  Robert  Peel  determined  to  bring 
forward  the  repeal  as  a  ministerial  measure 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  doing  the  same  in  the  House 
of  Lords.  Subsequently,  however,  the 
Duke  is  said  to  have  changed  his  mind; 
and  thereupon  Sir  Robert  resolved  to  re- 
sign, in  which  he  was  followed  by  all  his 
cabinet.  This  statement  ascribes  the  dis- 
rupture  to  a  disagreement  between  Well- 
ington and  Peel;  and  yet  they  acted  to- 
gether in  every  case,  the  Duke  going  out 
with  Sir  Robert,  and  just  as  promptly  taking 
office  with  him  on  his  restoration.  The 
explanation  is  thus  unsatisfactory,  though 
it  is  the  only  one  that  has  yet  been  given. 
The  failure  of  Lord  John  Russell's  attempt 
to  form  a  cabinet  is  involved  in  similar 
doubt.  Mr.  T.  B.  Macaulay,  speaking  for 
the  Whigs,  says  distinctly  that  "  all  their 
plans  were  frustrated  by  Lord  Grey;"  and 
other  reliable  accounts  attribute  the  event 
to  Lord  Grey's  refusal  to  accept  office  ia 
the  cabinet  if  Lord  Palmerston  should  have 
charge  of  the  Foreign  office,  on  the  express 
ground  that  the  appointment  of  the  latter 
would  endanger  the  peace  of  the  world. 
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It  seems,  however,  far  more  likely  that 
Lord  John  Russell  found  he  could  not  com- 
mand a  majority  in  either  House  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  that  he  could  not,  therefore,  in 
any  event,  carry  on  the  government.  What 
course  the  restored  ministry  will  pursue 
with  regard  to  the  corn  laws,  can  only  be 
matter  of  vague  conjecture.  It  seems  clear, 
however,  that  they  cannot  remain  as  they 
are.  The  scarcity  of  food  in  Great  Britain, 
the  progress  of  free  trade  sentiments,  and 
the  increased  power  of  public  opinion,  will 
combine  to  force  upon  the  government,  no 
matter  in  whose  hands  it  may  rest,  if  not 
the  free  admission  of  foreign  grain,  the 
abolition  of  the  sliding  scale  and  a  very 
decided  reduction  of  existing  duties.  From 
the  tone  of  the  British  journals,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  such  a  measure,  should  it  finally 
be  adopted,  would  be  regarded  as  a  boon 
to  the  United  States,  in  return  for  which 
it  is  supposed  we  should  very  gladly  abate 
something  of  our  demands  in  Oregon.  It 
is  not  unlikely  that  the  same  views  may 
prevail  at  Washington ;  nor  is  it  impossible 
that,  however  unwise,  the  Oregon  dispute 
may  finally  be  settled  upon  this  basis.  Our 
own  opinion  is,  that  even  the  total  repeal 
pf  the  corn  laws  would  be  of  no  benefit  to 
the  agricultural  interests  of  this  country, 
so  far  as  those  grains  are  concerned  which 
are  raised  by  us  in  common  with  the  grain- 
growing  regions  of  continental  Europe. 
We  might,  and  probably  should,  supply 
the  British  market  with  Indian  corn  ;  but 
nearly  all  their  supplies  of  wheat  would 
come  from  the  fertile  countries  which  sur- 
round the  Black  and  the  Baltic  seas.  It 
may  not  be  without  interest  to  state  that 
the  highest  number  of  votes  which  have 
been  given  in  the  present  House  of  Com- 
mons for  a  repeal  of  the  corn  laws  is  125, 
the  highest  number  for  the  substitution  of 
a  moderate  fixed  duty  is  226;  while  the 
principle  of  the  existing  law  has  received 
the  support  of  349.  In  the  House  of  Lords 
the  highest  number  of  votes  for  the  repeal 
is  only  G. 

There  is  nothing  else  in  the  political 
events  of  the  month  in  England  and  France 
worthy  of  attention. 

In  the  continental  countries  out  of 
France,  nothing  has  transpired  of  great  im- 
portance. The  visit  of  Nicholas,  Emperor 
of  Russia,  to  Rome,  and  his  interview  with 
Pope  Gregory  XVI.,  have  excited  some 
attention.  In  former  times,  in  the  palmy 
days  of  the  Romish  Church,  when  the 
word  of  a  Pontiff  gave  law  to  monarchs 
and  his  frown  caused  thrones  to  tremble, 
the  proudest  kings  have  been  repelled  by 
the  reproof  of  the  Pope  from  the  threshhold 
of  the  sacred  city.  Even  Attila,  with  his 
savage  cohorts,  was 'turned  from  Rome  by 
the  curse  of  Leo.  The  visit  of  Nicholas, 
who,  as  the  imperial  head  of  the  Greek 
Church,  has  visited  the  Catholics  within 


his  dominions  with  the  severest  perse- 
cutions, was  the  occasion  of  great  rejoicing 
in  the  Imperial  City.  The  Pope,  it  is 
said,  bore  himself  with  a  dignity  and  cour- 
age worthy  the  best  days  of  his  wide 
dominion.  At  the  first  interview  between 
them,  he  led  the  conversation  to  religious 
matters,  and  urged  the  Emperor  to  revoke 
certain  edicts  which  have  severely  op- 
pressed the  Catholics  of  both  Russia  and 
Poland.  His  manner  is  described  as  hav- 
ing been  firm,  severe,  affectionate  and 
profoundly  melancholy.  His  request  was 
received  with  the  greatest  favor,  and  the 
best  results  are  confidently  predicted.  It 
is  reported  that  the  Emperor  protested  his 
entire  ignorance  of  the  injuries  complained 
of,  and  promised  that  the  matter  should 
receive  his  prompt  attention. 

In  Prussia,  King  Frederic  William  IV., 
was  laboriously  endeavoring  to  form  a 
satisfactory  Constitution.  The  great  diffi- 
culty to  be  encountered  lies  in  the  mutual 
jealousies  of  the  several  states,  and  in  their 
common  dislike  of  anything  like  consoli- 
dation. In  Spain,  the  Congress  of  Deputies 
was  in  session  al  the  latest  dates.  The 
Election  of  Committees,  so  far  as  it  had 
taken  place,  indicated  that  the  government 
would  have  overwhelming  majorities.  Its 
proposed  modification  of  the  Tariff,  the 
chief  object  of  which  is  to  render  it  more 
protective,  it  is  supposed  will  meet  with 
strenuous  opposition.  The  Cortes  of 
Portugal  were  to  meet  on  the  2d  of  Janu- 
ary. A  royal  decree  has  been  issued, 
creating  a  commission  for  the  formation  of 
new  civil  and  penal  codes.  Great  attention 
had  been  drawn  to  a  bazaar  held  by  the 
ladies  of  Lisbon,  for  the  benefit  of  orphan 
asylums.  It  was  patronized  by  the  highest 
personages  of  the  kingdom,  and  its  collec- 
tion was  rich  in  the  specimens  of  royal 
industry.  A  revolutionary  plot  has  been 
recently  discovered  in  Tuscany,  the  object 
of  which  was  the  invasion  of  the  Roman 
States.  Some  of  the  troops  were  concerned 
in  the  affair,  and  of  one  battalion  twenty 
had  fled  upon  the  discovery  of  their  pro- 
ject. A  law  has  been  enacted  in  Belgium, 
fixing  the  contingent]of  the  army,  for  1846, 
at  80,000  men :  and  another  admits  a 
certain  quantity  of  coffee  from  Dutch 
colonies,  at  a  reduced  rate  of  duty,  and 
provides  for  the  admission  (f  tobacco  upon 
more  favorable  terms  than  hitherto.  The 
Commercial  Treaty  with  the  United  States 
was  ratified  unanimously.  The  King  of 
Sweden  has  authorized  the  construction  of 
railroads  in  his  dominions.  The  principal 
lines  will  be  from  Stockholm  to  Gotten- 
burg,  Stockholm  to  Istad,  and  Stockholm 
to  Upsal  and  Gefle,  with  various  branches. 

From  the  remote  East  we  have  intelli- 
gence of  the  greatly  increased'  probability 
that  the  British  army  will  speedily  bring 
the  Punjaub  within  the  British  dominions: 
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that  a  very  strong  effort  will  be  made  to 
evade  the  fulfillment  of  existing  treaties 
with  China,  and  thus  retain  the  Island  of 
Chusan ;  and  generally  of  the  gradual  but 
certain  and  irresistible  progress  of  the 
British  domination  over  the  whole  of  Cen- 
tral Asia.  Persia  seems  to  be  tottering  to 
its  fall.  With  few  exceptions,  of  which 
Tabriz,  Teheran  and  Schiraz  are  the  most 
prominent,  all  its  cities  have  been  almost 
depopulated.  Even  Ispahan,  once  the  mag- 
nificent capital  of  this  great  kingdom, 
offers  now  little  more  than  a  mass  of  ruins. 
The  government  is  in  the  hands  of  selfish 
tyrants,  and  the  monarch  Mohammed  Schah 
is  capable  of  few  enjoyments  except  that 
of  gluttony,  and  is  not  only  reckless  of  the 
welfare  of  his  subjects,  but  ignorant  of 
everything  pertaining  to  the  duties  of  his 
high  place.  In  intellect  he  is  described  as 
almost  an  idiot.  The  provinces  are  all 
impoverished ;  the  influence  which  the 
Persian  kings  once  had  over  the  affairs  of 
Central  Asia  has  disappeared ;  and  the 
kingdom  is  evidently  in  the  last  stages  of 
its  existence.  An  extensive  conspiracy 
against  the  Grand  Vizier  has  recently  been 
detected  at  Teheran.  Syria  is  still  in 
commotion.  Fresh  engagements  have  taken 
place  between  the  Christians  and  Turks,  in 
which,  so  far  as  we  can  gather,  the  latter 
were  successful.  The  Consuls  of  the 
Five  Powers  find  great  difficulty  in  agree- 
ing upon  a  policy  to  be  pursued,  as  each 
has  particular  political  views  of  his  own 
which  can  only  be  advanced  through  en- 
croachments upon  the  others. 

Of  Scientific  and  Literary  matters  we 
have  not  much  to  say.  Great  interest  has 
been  excited  by  the  discovery  of  a  new 
Planet  in  our  solar  system.  It  was  ob- 
served at  Berlin,  on  the  14th  of  December, 
by  Mr.  Hencke,  and  by  Professor  Schu- 
macher, at  Altona,  subsequently.  It  be- 
longs to  the  family  of  the  four  small  planets, 
or  asteroids,  and  has  been  named  Astrcea 
by  Mr.  Hencke.  Mr.  South,  of  the  Eng- 
lish Observatory  at  Kensington,  has  pub- 
lished several  communications  upon  the 
subject  in  ihe  London  Times,  in  one  of 
which  we  find  the  following  elements  of  the 
new  planet,  as  given  in  a  letter  from  Schu- 
macher from  observations  by  Mr.  Hencke : 
"  Epoch  of  mean  latitude,  1846,  Jan.  0,  at 
0  hour,  89  degrees,  32  minutes,  12  seconds 
1-lOth;  longtitude  of  perihelion  214  de- 
grees, .53  minutes,  7  seconds  ;  longitude  of 
ascending  node,  119  dejjrees,  44  minutes, 
37  seconds  5-lUths  ;  inclination,  7  degrees, 
42  minutes,  8  seconds  4-lOths ;  eccen- 
tricity, 0,207993 ;  logarithm  of  semi-axis 
major,  0,42144 ;  daily  mean  motion-  in 
longitude,  827  seconds  65-lOOth ;  periodic 
time,  1565  days." 

The  phenomena  of  Mcignetism  are  at- 
tracting great  attention  in  England,  and 
Mr.  Robert  Hunt,  who  has  been  for  some 


time  engaged  in  experiments  upon  the  sub- 
ject, has  published  some  curious  results 
which  he  has  attained.  By  placing  a  glass 
trough  on  the  poles  of  a  powerful  magnet, 
and  filling  it  with  any  fluid  from  which  a 
precipitate  is  slowly  forming,  it  is  found 
that  the  precipitate  arranges  itself  in  the 
magnetic  curves.  Crystallization,  taking 
place  under  the  same  circumstances,  ex- 
hibits also  the  influence  of  magnetism  on 
the  molecular  arrangements.  This  influ- 
ence, so  far  as  appears  from  Mr.  Hunt's 
experiments,  is  universal. 

Accounts  of  the  British  Polar  Expe- 
dition, under  Sir  John  Franklin,  have  been 
received  up  to  the  10th  of  August.  The 
ships  were  then  on  the  north  coast  of 
Greenland,  where  they  intended  to  winter. 

A  voluminous  and  very  interesting  cor- 
respondence has  recently  been  published, 
between  the  illustrious  Cuvier  and  his 
intimate  friend  PfaflT.  It  is  said  to  em- 
brace not  only  scientific  subjects  but 
literature,  politics  and  the  occasional  top- 
ics of  the  day.  A  collection  of  letters, 
addressed  by  D'Alembert,  to  the  great 
Swedish  chemist,  George  Brandt,  has  also 
been  discovered  at  Stockholm. 

Great  interest  has  been  excited  by  the 
discovery  of  a  manuscript  history  of  the 
French  Revolution,  by  the  illustrious 
Niebuhr.  It  is  passing  through  the  press 
under  the  supervision  of  a  son  of  the  his- 
torian. 

A  German  artist,  Herr  Kcgnig,  has  com- 
menced a  series  of  designs,  intended  to 
illustrate  the  Life  of  Luther  and  the  his- 
tory of  the  Reformation.  He  is  a  devoted 
admirer  of  the  great  Reformer,  and  has 
studied  each  event  of  his  eventful  history 
with  the  utmost  enthusiasm.  The  designs 
are  to  be  about  forty  in  number,  and  are  de- 
scribed, by  those  who  have  seen  them,  to 
be  most  beautifully  composed. 

The  celebrated  astronomer,  Bessel,  was 
dangerously  ill  at  Koningsberg,  at  the 
latest  dates. 

The  religious  reformation  of  Ronge 
seems  to  have  been  for  a  time  at  least 
checked,  by  his  quarrel  with  Czerski.  The 
two  have  separated,  and  the  followers  of 
the  latter,  who  are  comparatively  few  in 
number,  have  drawn  up  a  petition  to  the 
King,  in  which  they  profess  their  adhe- 
rence to  the  apostolic  creed,  and  complain 
of  the  confession  of  Leipzig  as  mere  human 
tradition  and  unsound.  They  pray  to  be 
recognized  under  the  title  of  the  "  Chris- 
tian and  Apostolic  Catholic  Communion." 
A  curious  illustration  of  the  tyranny,  and 
the  cowardly  compromise  between  tole- 
ration and  persecution,  which  prevail  in 
Prussia,  has  grown  out  of  this  religious 
movement.  It  seems  that  a  distinguished 
geographer,  Herr  Lcewenberg,  had  pre- 
pared a  map  of  the  Religions  and  Confes- 
sions of  the  Prussian  monarchy — its  pur- 
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pose  being  to  exhibit  the  progress  of  Ronge's 
church.  He  did  this,  by  designating  the 
religions  of  the  various  localities  by  various 
devices,  such  as  mitres,  crosses,  &c.,  &c. 
To  secure  himself  against  persecution  he 
applied  to  several  censors  of  the  capital, 
who  decided  that  the  map  v/as  not  subject 
to  censorship.  He  took  the  precaution  to 
appeal  to  the  High  Court  of  Censorship, 
which  confirmed  the  judgment,  so  far  as 
his  maps  were  concerned.  He  accordingly 
published  ,  them,  and  sold  an  immense 
edition.  Another  censor,  however,  entered 
a  complaint7against  Herr  Lcewenberg  him- 
self, and  another  against  the  High  Court  of 
Censorship,  by  which  his  publication  had 
been  permitted.  Both  cases  remain  to  be 
tried. 

A  series  of  paintings,  of  the  time  of  Henry 
VIII.,  has  been  discovered  upon  the  end  of 
Carpenter's  Hall,  in  London.  It  has  been 
examined  by  a  committee  of  artists,  and 
measures  have  been  taken  to  preserve  it. 
The  painting  is  almost  three  feet  in  depth, 
and  extends  the  entire  width  of  the  wall. 
It  is  divided  into  four  subjects,  all  bearing 
allusion  to  the  craft  of  carpenters.  The 
first  represents  God  ordering  Noah  to  build 
the  ark,  and  the  consequent  progress  of  the 
work.  The  second  is  a  group  of  figures 
with  a  regal  personage  enthroned,  who 
bears  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  Henry 
VIII.!  An  inscription  states,  that  the  pic- 
ture is  intended  for  King  Josias  ordering 
the  money  collected  in  the  temple  to  be 
delivered  to  the  carpenters  for  repairing 
the  building.  The  third  exhibits  Joseph 
at  work  at  his  trade ;  Mai-y  is  seated  be- 
side him  busily  engaged  in  spinning,  and 
the  child  Jesus,  with  a  halo  round  his 
head,  is  picking  up  the  chips  and  putting 
them  into  a  basket.  The  fourth  subject  is 
Jesus  teaching  in  the  temple.   These  paint- 


ings are  executed  in  distemper,  and  are 
said  to  be  an  excellent  illustration  of  this 
art  in  the  time  of  their  execution. 

Of  new  publications  in  England,  there 
have  been  few  worthy  of  special  notice. 
Southey's  posthumous  poem,  Oliver  New- 
man, is  in  press  in  this  city ,  and  will  prob- 
ably be  before  the  public  before  our  maga- 
zine has  been  issued.  The  hero  is  a  son  of 
one  of  the  regicides  who  fled  from  England 
after  the  accession  of  Charles  II.,  and  the 
scene  of  the  Poem  is  laid  in  this  country. 
We  notice  among  our  foreign  papers  a  re- 
mark made  by  a  person,  who  has  been 
favored  with  a  perusal  of  Wordsworth's 
great  poem,  the  Recluse,  of  which  the 
Excursion  is  a  part,  that  it  abounds  in 
personal  allusions  to  eminent  British  States- 
men of  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution, 
of  the  utmost  bitterness.  It  is  suggested 
that  this  may  have  been  one  among  the 
reasons  which  have  combined  to  delay  its 
publication  so  long.  Dickens'  Italian 
Sketches,  it  is  said,  are  to  be  first  published 
in  the  Daily  News,  the  new  paper  of  which 
he  is  to  be  the  literary  editor.  The  first 
number  was  to  be  issued  on  the  21st  of 
January. 

We  have  before  us  a  great  amount  of 
valuable  and  interesting  matter  for  our 
Miscellany,  in  the  reports  of  the  doings  of 
the  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences,  those  of  the 
various  British  scientific,  literary  and  artis- 
tic associations,  and  in  the  literary  journals 
of  England  and  the  Continent.  A  lack  of 
space,  however,  compels  us  for  the  present 
to  lay  them  aside,  and  to  close  this  hasty 
and  inadequate  summary.  Hereafter,  we 
shall  endeavor  to  make  this  department  a 
more  complete  and  satisfactory  rehearsal 
of  the  various  matters  of  interest,  in  all  de- 
partments of  thought,  of  speech  and  of  ac- 
tion, which  may  reach  us  from  foreign  lands. 


CRITICAL    NOTICES, 


HART  S    BTTST    OF   CLAY. 

It  was  said  by  an  acute  and  brilliant 
man  here  at  the  North,  several  years  since, 
"  that  American  Art  must  come  out  of  the 
great  West."  Now,  what  renders  this 
worth  quoting  at  all  is  the  fact  that  it  had 
been  said  before  Powers  was  known.  It 
would  look  like  being  owlishly  oracular 
upon  a  "  foregone  conclusion,"  to  expatiate 
now,  with  pretension  to  originality,  upon 
such  an  assertion,  since  Clevenger  had  first 


surprised  men  into  the  suspicion  that  this 
would  prove  true,  and  the  world-renown 
of  Powers  has  left  no  room  for  doubt.  We 
can  all  see  now  why  it  should  be  so,  nat- 
urally enough.  We  have  to  be  reminded 
some  two  or  three  times  a  century  that 
true  Genius  does  not  and  cannot  grow  in 
hot-houses.  That  masterful  and  concen- 
trated quiet  of  energy  necessary  to  make 
itself /eZ/,  like  an  unheard  volcano,  in  the 
shaking  of  its  times,  must  have  large, 
healthful  lungs,  which  do  not  often  grow 
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so  amidst  the  cutting  dust  of  Resort.  Its 
strength  comes  to  it  unconsciously,  as  it 
does  to  Nature's  sublimest  creatures  out  of 
the  repose  of  her  elements.  The  same 
solitudes  of  air,  sun,  dews  and  storms  in 
which  the  thews  of  the  oak  have  grown 
knotted  through  its  century-shading  arms, 
are  favorable  to  the  formative  period  of  the 
Creative  Power.  Amid  her  grand  objects 
and  fresh  life.  Genius  assumes  that  indi- 
viduality, those  garments  of  strength,  the 
world  is  to  know  it  by  through  all  time. 
When  it  is  thus  fully  clothed,  the  period 
for  its  ACTION  has  come,  and  it  goes  forth — 
no  matter  from  or  through  what  obscurity — 
it  must  make  itself  recognized.  There  are 
some  everywhere  with  the  prophetic  vision 
and  the  open  hand,  who  are  not  slow  to 
help.  The  law  and  necessity  of  action  in  it 
is  to  ascend.  Its  mission  has  to  be  ex- 
pressed. 

"  And  what  if  Art,  an  ardent  intercessor, 
Diving  on  fiery  wings  to  Nature's  throne. 
Checks  the  great  Mother,  stooping  to  ca- 
ress her. 
And  cries,  Give  me,  thy  child,  Dominion?" 

Dominion  is  its  right,  which  it  will  have 
if  it  be  true  to  itself  Healthy  strength  is 
resistless.  Diseased  strength  may  be  ex- 
pected to  defeat  its  own  purposes.  How- 
ever sublime  its  wings,  they  are  not  oiled ; 
and  when  the  rains  come,  it  sinks  floun- 
dering. 

We  could  hardly  avoid  such  a  course  of 
thought  in  this  connection.  We  have  been 
strongly  impressed  with  the  image,  that 
from  the  mighty  shadows  of  our  remote 
and  vast  interior,  beneath  which  such 
countless  throngs  of  hardy,  daring  Life  are 
moving,  there  must  come  forth  many  a 
quick-eyed  Shape — large-boned  and  large- 
hearted — whose  tread  the  age  will  feel  I 
They  will  come  redolent  of  their  native 
airs — rude  but  intense — the  physical  em- 
bodiments of  that  yet  clouded  but  magnifi- 
cent Force  which  is  to  constitute  our  Na- 
tional Character.  And  as  they  come,  if 
they  be  true  Expressions,  let  us  welcome 
them — no  matter  from  what  source — into 
the  light.  We  must  shake  off  from  our 
thews  and  nerves  the  venom  of  that  Trans- 
Atlantic  taunt  that  we  are  unoriginal  in 
our  Literature  and  imitative  in  our  Art ! 
That  we  can  and  shall  do  this  has  been 
already  significantly  intimated  from  various 
quarters  in  our  science  and  literature,  and 
is  beginning  to  be  even  more  so  in  our  Art. 
The  respect  for  Art,  and  a  feeling  that  its 
encouragement  among  us  is  necessary  to 
our  self-respect  in  view  of  our  reputation 
and  recognition  among  nations,  we  are 
pleased  to  see,  is  becoming  every  day  devel- 
oped with  more  emphasis. 

An  Association  of  Ladies  (Heaven  bless, 
as  it  kindled  them !)  has  determined  to 
embody  in  monumental  expression  the  in- 
dignant sense  of  the  injustice  done  by  his 


country  to  one  of  her  greatest  statesmen, 
and  the  glory  conferred  by  him  upon  his 
countrymen  !  This  Association  has,  in 
characteristic  good  taste,  selected  as  the 
Artist  who  is  to  crown  their  enduring  dedi- 
cation with  the  statue  of  Mr.  Clay,  the 
Sculptor  who  has  executed  the  only  true 
bust  of  him  in  existence,  and  who  is  in 
addition  from  his  own  State.  Hart's  bust 
of  Clay  has  surprised  connoisseurs  in  many 
respects.  There  is  not  only  a  remarkably 
minute  and  it  would  seem  at  first  painfully 
skillful  elaboration  of  the  slightest  and 
most  delicate  play  of  his  (at  present)  at- 
tenuated muscles,  but  you  are  surprised  to 
find  united  with  this  the  daring  and  dash- 
ing vigor  of  general  effect  which  could 
alone  express  the  ensemble  of  his  powerful 
character.  Though  to  some  degree  ac- 
quainted personally  with  the  chivalric 
Hero  of  modern  statesmanship,  we  were 
not  prepared  to  realize  how  fully  the  cool 
but  keen-glittering  spirit  of  the  man  shone 
through  h'\s  j^hysiqiie,  until  we  had  studied 
this  white,  dumb  articulation.  Nor  did 
we  feel  a  less  yearning,  intense  interest  in 
the  artist  who  had  produced  this  magical 
work,  when  we  learned  that  he  came  from 
that  region  of  remote  massive  shadows  we 
have  mentioned ;  and  that,  too,  it  was  be- 
neath the  deepest  obscurations  of  a  poverty 
and  ignorance  unusual  even  there — with 
no  other  light  than  that  which  came  down 
upon  him,  self-attracted,  out  of  Heaven — 
he  had  toiled  patiently  and  unsmiled  upon. 
That  still,  small  light,  though,  has  been 
sufficient  to  guide  his  boyish  leanings  to- 
wards Plastic  Art,  through  the  rude  brown 
forms  of  squirrel,  bird  and  horse  in  clay, 
up  to  this  blanched  sublimation  in  the  pure 
Parian  stone.  We  congratulate  the  country 
that  such  a  man  has  been  already  so  signi- 
ficantly rewarded,  and  hope,  as  we  believe, 
that  the  doubting  critical  sneer  which  pre- 
vails with  regard  to  him  and  his  work — 
that  so  far  he  has  exhibited  rather  the  Imi- 
tative than  the  Creative  facultj' — will  be 
thrown  off  triumphantly  by  the  success  of 
the  greater  work  in  contemplation. 

The  Life  of  Mozart,  including  his  Cor- 
respondence.     By  Edward  Holmes, 
author  of  a  "  Ramble  among  the  Musi- 
cians of  Germany."     New  York  ;  Har- 
per &.  Brothers,  82  Cliff  street.    1845. 
The  character  of  Mozart  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  of  modern  history.      In 
some  respects,  it  is  the  absolute  anomaly 
of  all  times.     Nature  seems,  in  this  case, 
to   have  taken  a  mischievous  delight  in 
setting  at  naught  all  those  signs  she  her- 
self had  accustomed  the  nations  to  regard 
as  peculiarly  marking  the  idiosyncrasies  of 
Genius.     In  the  first  place,  his  person  was 
very  insignificant — failing  utterly  to  express 
that  harmonious  symmetry  of  the  physi- 
cal with  the  spiritual,  which  has  usually 
characterized  the  unity  of  power — such  as 
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was  exhibited  in  the pJiysiqtie  of  the  classic 
sages  —  in  that  of  Shakspeare,  Milton, 
Gothe,  Schiller,  Alfieri,  Napoleon,  Shel- 
ley, &c.,  as  well  as  that  of  Christ — if  the 
institution  of  such  a  comparison  be  not  ir- 
reverent. In  proof  of  this  we  quote  from 
his  biographer. 

"  He  was  sensitive  with  regard  to  his  fig" 
ure,  and  was  annoyed  when  he  heard  that 
the  Prussian  ambassador  had  said  to  some 
one,  '  You  must  not  estimate  the  genius  of 
Mozart  by  the  insignificance  of  his  exterior." 

Then,  again,  he  was  what  is  called  a 
a  precocious  Genius  " — a  sort  of  incense- 
quential  phenomenon,  become  proverbial 
for  its  "  hollow  promise."  At  the  age  of 
four,  he  composed  little  pieces  which  his 
father  wrote  down  for  him ;  at  six,  he  com- 
posed and  wrote  a  concerto,  with  a  full 
score  of  accompaniments.  Besides  per- 
forming on  any  instrument  presented,  with 
perfect  ease  and  readiness,  the  most  diffi- 
cult compositions  of  the  masters,  yet,  con- 
trary to  all  such  instances,  before  or  since, 
his  after  life  was  a  consistent  development 
of  this  amazing  promise;  and  the  Mozart, 
in  the  glory  and  fullness  of  his  matured 
Genius,  as  the  great  composer,  was,  and 
could  only  have  been  the  healthy  and  natu- 
ral growth  upon  Mozart — the  infant  prod- 
igy— the  pet  and  marvel  of  all  the  kings 
and  courts  of  Europe  !  Then,  again,  all 
our  "  precedents "  are  confounded  and 
set  at  naught  by  another  peculiarity,  even 
more  at  variance  than  these  with  all  we 
had  thought  and  known,  as  characterizing 
the  bearing  of  the  Creative  man,  con- 
cerning whom  we  have  been  involuntarily 
accustomed  to  think,  with  Keats,  as  of  one 

"  Wlio  ponders  high  and  deep,  and  in  whose 

face 
We  see  astonied  that  severe  content 
Which  comes  of  thought  and  musing." 

Mozart  is  represented  as  exceedingly  im- 
pressible and  volatile — a  very  embodiment 
of  the  spirit  of  Unrest,  with  quicksilver  in 
his  veins — one  of  those  who 

"  Renage,  affirm    and    turn  their  halcyon 

beaks 
With  every  gale,  and  vary " 

of  humor  and  accident.  This  must  have 
been  the  case  to  even  a  ludicrous  degree — 
reminding  his  friends  rather  of  "  the  silly 
ducking  observant,"  than  of  the  power- 
ful Genius. 

"  Mozart,  when  he  washed  his  hands  in 
the  morning,  could  never  remain  quiet,  but 
traversed  his  chamber,  knocking  one  heel 
against  the  other,  immersed  in  thought.  At 
table  he  would  fasten  the  corners  of  his  nap- 
kin, and,  while  drawing  it  backward  and 
forward  ui  his  mouth,  make  grimaces,  appa- 
rently 'lost  in  meditation.'  Schlictegroll 
has  observed  that  Mozart's  physiognomy  was 
remarkable  for  its  e.xtreme  mobdity.  The 
expression  changed  every  moment.  His 
body,  also,  was  in  perpetnal  motion  ;  he  was 
either  playing  with  his  hands,  or  beating  the 
ground  with  his  foot." 


These  facts  are  more  curious  than  un- 
natural.   This  exquisite,  nervous  suscepti- 
bility— this  vivid   and   irritable   sense   of 
external    effects,    constituted    the    whole 
physical  man  a  perfect  instrument — each 
minutest  fibre  of  all  the  delicate  tissue  of 
his  frame,  a  living  chord,  vibrating  ten- 
derly to  every  motion  of  the  outward  life. 
Nature    first    made    melody   to   his    soul 
through  all  his  senses  ;  then  it  was  repro- 
duced by  his  pen,  to  harmonize  the  souls  of 
others.     Indeed,  considering  the  whole  life 
of  Mozart,  from  his  wonderful  infancy,  up 
through  his  gloomy,  struggling,  neglected 
manhood,  to  his  mysterious  and  romantic 
death,  it  has  left  upon  us  an  impression  as 
of 
"  A  wild  and  harmonized  tune 
His  spirit  struck  from  all  the  beautiful." 

Poor  Mozart !  his  was  the  pitiful,  though 
common  fate  of  Genius — suffering  and  ne- 
glected about  in  proportion  to  its  superiori- 
ty !  By  the  way,  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
cant  in  the  world  about  "  neglected  Ge- 
nius," with  its  crust  and  garret.  It  is  a 
question  with  us,  whether  this  asceticism 
of  necessity,  so  much  bemoaned,  has  not,  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  been  the  "  compul- 
sion "  on  which  Genius  has  risen  to  its 
highest  accomplishments — "Power  resting 
on  its  own  right  arm  " — soon  grows  to  love 
the  luxury  of  repose  !  Starvation  rouses 
the  lazy,  lumbering-looking  pelican  into 
the  most  graceful  of  ".arrowy-winging  fish- 
ers." Yet,  the  case  of  Mozart  was  really  a 
very  hard  one.  His  restless  nature  needed 
no  compulsion  ;  [here  the  other  question 
arises — whether  true  Genius  ever  does  .'] 
but  worked  from  a  law  and  a  necessity  of 
its  being  ;  whether  it  would  havebeen  with 
the  prolific  intensity  which  filled  out  the 
imrtiense  catalogue  of  his  labors,  had  the 
brutal  and  selfish  courts  whose  patronage 
he  sought,  shown  a  more  liberal  apprecia- 
tion, we  think  is  doubtful !  It  is  certain, 
though,  that  his  most  famous  Opera,  "  U 
Don  Giovanni,"  was  composed  under  the 
exaltation  of  his  glorious  reception  at 
Prague,  by  the  enthusiastic  Bohemians. 
With  all  its  painful  vicissitudes,  his  life 
was  rendered  beautiful  by  at  least  one 
charming  passage — that  of  his  long  and  af- 
fectionate intercourse  with  his  great  rival, 
Haydn,  whom  he  styled  his  "  Father  in 
music,"  and  who,  with  equal  magnanimity, 
pronounced  him  "  the  greatest  composer 
in  the  world."  The  biography  is  written 
by  a  profound  connoisseur,  "  scholarly 
withal,"  and  in  a  neat  and  simple  style. 

Reports  of  Criminal  Cases  tried  in  the 
Municipal  Court  of  the  City  of  Boston, 
before  Peter  Oxenbridge  Thacheh, 
Jtidge  of  that  Court,  from  1823  to  1843. 
Edited  by  Horatio  Woodman,  of  the 
Suffolk  Bar.  Boston:  Charles  C.  Little 
and  James  Brown.  1845. 
Law  books  are  usually  so  limited  in  their 
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nature  and  interest,  except  to  members  of 
the  profession,  that  they  seldom  come  pro- 
perly under  our  notice.  The  volume  before 
us,  however,  is  an  exception,  in  almost 
every  particular,  from  this  class  of  books. 
It  extends  over  a  period  of  twenty  years,  is 
the  work  of  one  hand,  and  many  of  the  cases 
it  contains  excited  intense  interest  at  the 
time  of  their  occurrence,  and  have  a  pecu- 
liar and  abiding  importance.  As  our  courts 
are  constituted,  it  seldom  happens  that  a 
criminal  tribunal  has  such  an  extensive 
jurisdiction  as  that  of  the  Municipal  Court 
of  the  city  of  Boston ;  and  it  is  still  more 
rare  that  a  judge  of  the  learning,  ability 
and  reputation  of  the  late  Judge  Thacher 
presides  over  such  a  court  so  long.  No- 
thing need  be  said  by  us  of  his  conscien- 
tiousness and  integrity  in  the  administration 
of  justice,  or  of  his  learning  and  capacity 
as  a  lawyer.  His  high  character  as  a  ma- 
gistrate was  not  only  known  to  the  profes- 
sion in  New  England,  but  his  published 
charges  to  grand  juries,  and  occasional 
reports  of  important  cases  tried  before 
him,  had  made  him  known  throughout  the 
country.  It  is  almost  the  only  American 
work  deserving  the  name  and  authority  of 
a  book  of  criminal  reports ;  and  it  will  help 
to  supply  the  want  which  the  profession 
has  long  felt  of  books  of  criminal  prece- 
dents and  authorities  in  the  United  States. 

But  it  is  the  general  interest  and  import- 
ance of  the  work  to  which  we  intended 
particularly  to  allude.  It  has  been  well 
said  that  no  one  can  write  the  history  of  a 
nation  without  reading  its  statute  books ; 
and  if  these,  which  are  sometimes  the  land- 
marks and  again  the  petrifactions  of  the 
genius  of  a  people,  are  thus  important, 
certainly  the  trials  which  arise  under  them 
are  at  once  the  guage  of  the  force  of  the 
statute,  and  eminently  illustrative  of  the 
character  and  habits  of  a  people.  Statutes 
are  often  dead  letters;  and  the  frequency 
and  results  of  trials  tell  us  which  of  them 
the  moral  sense  of  a  community  keeps  alive 
and  stringent,  and  which,  from  loss  of  vir- 
tue or  freedom  from  bigotry,  it  allows  to 
lapse  into  desuetude. 

This  volume,  extending  over  so  long  a 
period,  and  embracing  such  a  variety  sf 
topics,  is  replete  with  local  and  historical 
interest.  It  illustrates  New  England  mor- 
als, laws  and  life.  It  opens  to  us  scenes 
where  the  passions  or  sympathies  of  a 
community  noted  for  its  "  sober  certain- 
ties" were  aroused,  which  eloquence 
soothed  or  stimulated,  and  which  judicial 
learning,  firmness  and  impartiality  disre- 
garded or  tempered  to  a  deeper  respect  for 
the  law  and  its  ministers  There  are  some 
five  important  cases  of  libel,  before  and 
after  the  law  admitting  the  truth  in  justi- 
fication, in  which  the  history  and  bearing 
of  the  law  of  libel  are  treated  with  great 
fullness  and  ability.  The  trial  of  Abner 
Kneeland  for  blasphemy,  which  excited 


great  attention  throughout  the  country,  is 
reported  at  length,  and  will  be  read  with 
great  interest.  Among  other  important 
trials  may  be  found  those  for  conspiracy, 
dueling,  forgery,  perjury,  counterfeiting, 
kidnapping,  selling  of  lottery  tickets  and 
making  false  bank  returns.  The  volume 
is  large  and  beautifully  printed. 

Sketches  of  Modern  Literature,  and 
Eminent  Literary  Men.  By  George 
GiLFiiiLAN.  From  the  Second  Edition. 
Appleton's  Miscellany. 

This  is  a  capital  book.  It  is  light,  flow- 
ing, exceedingly  readable,  and  displays  a 
peculiar  acuteness.  Like  remarks  by  ano- 
ther about  persons  with  whom  we  ourselves 
have  been  familiar,  we  do  not  take  all  the 
writer's  opinions  for  our  own.  He  occa- 
sionally makes  too  much  of  his  subject — 
elevates  his  Hero  a  few  numerals  too  close 
to  the  "  seventh  Heaven  " — of  invention. 
We  can  readily  perceive  the  source  of  this 
error,  and  as  it  is  a  virtue  not  very  common 
to  Biographical  analysts,  we  can  readily 
pardon  it.  He  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  sketchy 
Admirable  Crichton — in  his  singular  facul- 
ty of  assimilation,  a  perfect  literary  Chame- 
leon. He  projects  himself  so  vividly  and 
forcibly  into  the  mind  he  depicts,  that  he 
seems  to  become  literally  unified  with  it. 
In  the  chapter  on  Carlyle,  you  find  yourself 
suddenly  involved  in  the  subtle  mazes,  and 
amused  and  astounded  by  the  rugged  and 
flashing  grotesquery,  peculiar  to  the  style 
of  that  writer.  So,  in  talking  of  Landor, 
he  adopts  the  grand  sententious  march  of 
his  Orphic  delivery.  The  sombre  force  of 
the  gloomy  and  ascetical  Foster  is  assumed 
to  depict  himself — so  with  the  rattling  ver- 
satility of  Brougham,  the  subdued  humor  of 
Lamb,  &c.  He  handles  the  different  in- 
tensities of  this  various  thunder  with  the 
grasp  and  freedom  of  a  master.  In  this 
view  the  book  is  quite  a  phenomenon — a 
literary  curiosity.  Of  JefTerey,  Brougham, 
and  Macaulay,  Coleridge,  Shelley,  Words- 
worth and  Campbell,  Hazlitt,  Wilson,  Lan- 
dor, Lockhart,  Lamb  and  Carlyle — a  gossip- 
ing and  pleasant  article  might,  and  may  ba 
made  from  the  materials  furnished  by  this 
book  of  Gilfillan's  ;  but  we  advise  the  read- 
er to  read  foi*  himself. 

We  shall  also  take  another  opportuntiy 
of  expressing  again  at  length  the  high  es- 
timate which  the  country  ought  to  set  upon 
"  The  Farmer's  Library  and  Monthly 
Journal  of  Agriculture."  We  cannot  but 
think  it  well  worth  the  fullest  support  of 
that  greatest  of  our  national  interests. 

Montezuma,  the  Last  of  the  Aztecs:  An 
Historical  Romance  on  the  Conquests  of 
Mexico.  By  Edward  Maturin. 

A  splendid  theme,  certainly,  has  here 
been  selected — one  little  known  and  less 
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illustrated.  The  author  deserves  credit  for 
his  enterprise  and  industry.  He  has  done 
what  we  could  wish  our  American  authors 
were  more  in  the  habit  of  doing — he  has 
introduced  his  readers  to  what  should  be 
claimed  by  appropriation,  as  an  exclusively 
American  field — for,  in  a  Literary  sense,  at 
least, 

"  The  whole  boundless  continent  is  ours." 

The  legendary  and  historical  wealth  of  this 
entire  hemisphere  should  be  made  ours  by 
the  bloodless  conquest  of  the  Pen.  It  is  a 
duty  we  owe  to  our  Literature,  and  each 
pioneer  in  a  new  field  should  be  greeted 
with  kindness.  Mr.  Maturin  is  a  polite 
scholar,  possessing  great  zeal  and  earnest- 
ness. We  would  suggest  whether  such 
capabilities  and  energies  might  not  be  suc- 
cessfully applied  in  bringing  to  light, 
through  translations,  many  of  those  quaint 
old  records  of  the  Conquest,  left  behind  by 
the  Spanish  monks,  which  would  pleasantly 
illustrate  those  times  of  gorgeous  romance 
and  daring  chivalric  adventure.  Such  a 
work  would  be  appreciated,  and  received 
with  favor.  Though  we  have  the  cream  of 
most  of  them  in  Prescott's  laborious  work 
— yet  there  is  an  an  antiquated  character 
and  fullness  in  their  gossiping  details, 
which  would  be  highly  interesting.  This 
romance  is  a  pleasing  one — though  the  style 
is  overcharged  and  wants  vigor. 


Wordsworth,  a  Poem,  by  William  Wal- 
lace. New  York :  Huntington  &  Sav- 
age, 216  Pearl  street. 

We  are  pleased  to  perceive  in  the  style 
and  elegance  of  the  little  volume  before  us 
that  the  publishers  have  done  their  part 
not  ungracefully  in  expressing  the  value 
of  this  fine  poem,  which,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, appeared  in  our  columns  last  month. 
In  addition  to  the  neatness  of  typography 
and  beauty  of  externals,  which  do  them 
great  credit,  they  have  embellished  it  with 
as  good  a  portrait  of  the  gray  Seer  of 
Winandermere  as  we  remember  to  have 
seen.  As  for  our  contributor,  we  will  let 
bis  poet-brother  speak  for  us.  Mr.  Street, 
in  an  Albany  Journal,  says : 

"  Then  succeeds  a  noble  poem  by  Will- 
iam Wallace,  entitled  'Wordsworth.'  It 
purports  to  be  a  soliloquy  of  the  '  crowned 
Bard,'  upon  whose  tomb 

'  The  dust  of  four  great  worlds  will  fall 
And  mingle— thither  brought  by  Pilgrim's 
feet.' 

This  poem  has  the  deep,  solemn  and  ma- 
jestic harmony  of  an  organ.  Its  highly- 
gifted  author  stands  in  the  front  rank 
among  the  young  poets  of  our  country." 


Appleton^s  Literary  Miscellany.    Life  of 
Schiller,  by  T.  Carlyle. 

This  volume  and  his  life  of  Burns  have 
been  named  by  some  of  the  admirers  of 
Carlyle  as  his  best  books.  The  reason  as- 
signed for  such  preference  is,  that  they 
were  written  in  clear,  smooth  English,  and 
before  he  had  set  himself  to  make  our  lan- 
guage bristle  (monstrurnhorrendum)  "with 
as  many  heads  and  horns  as  the  beast  in 
Daniel's  vision !"  We  will  not  dispute 
tastes.  The  books  are  exceedingly  good, 
unquestionably,  and  would  make  the 
reputation  of  half-a-dozen  writers  who 
come  under  the  average  of  "  scholarly  and 
able," — for  they  are  "  full  as  an  egg  is  of 
meat;"  but  as  contrasted  with  Sartor  Re- 
sartus,  the  Lives  of  Mahommed,  of  Crom- 
well, &c.,  they  remind  us  of 

"The  man's  thought  dark  in  the  infant's 
brain," 

or  of  two  pictures  we  once  saw — one  a 
Peasant's  Child  just  learning  to  walk,  and 
clinging  to  the  Grand  Dame's  arm-chair  to 
support  its  tottering  steps ;  the  other — the 
same  Child — a  hirsute  Chamois  Hunter, 
vaulting  sublimely  the  deep  rifts  of  Alpine 
crags,  while  avalanches  thundered  down 
loosened  beneath  his  daring,  heedless 
tread  I  To  us  this  image  is  satisfactory. 
It  fully  expresses  the  extremes  of  differ- 
ence. These  rude  salient  points  com- 
plained of  are  the  spiritual  features  of  the 
man  Thomas  Carlyle.  Around  their  rough 
exalted  pinnacles  "  the  lightning  of  his 
being  plays."  The  quick  illumination  he 
throws  down  upon  the  "  flattened  earth" 
would  not  be  his  were  it  not  glanced  from 
these  peaks  and  angles ;  neither  would  it 
so  pierce  and  fire  the  darkened  hearts  or 
brains  of  men  but  that  it  were  disjected 
just  as  it  is.  As  an  admirable  book  in 
itself,  contrasted  with  other  books  of  the 
sort,  we  like  this  one;  but  we  think  it  is 
not  to  be  regarded  as  the  expression,  more 
than  remotely,  of  the  present  Carlyle — 
who,  as  the  matured  critic  of  Schiller, 
would  have  made  a  very  different  book. 


American  Journal  of  Science  and  Jlrts, 
Second  Series.  Conducted  by  Prof. 
SiLLiMAN,  B.  SiLLiMAN,  Jr.,  and 
James  D.  Dana.    J\rew  Haven,  Conn. 

On  the  third  page  of  our  cover  will  be 
seen  a  prospectus  of  a  new  series  of  Silli- 
man's  Journal  of  Science.  Of  this  work, 
for  nearly  thirty  years  the  scientific  peri- 
odical of  the  country,  and  of  a  European 
reputation,  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak  in 
terms  of  commendation.  But  we  shall  take 
occasion  hereafter  to  speak  at  some  length 
of  the  importance  of  such  a  work  to  the 
country.  We  hope,  meanwhile,  the  new 
series  will  be  largely  subscribed  to  amongst 
the  intelligent  men  of  the  community. 
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NEW   YORK  HISTORICAL   SOCIETY. 


The  stated  meeting  of  the  New  York 
Historical  Society,  for  the  month  of  Janu- 
ary, 1846,  was  held  on  the  first  Tuesday 
of  the  month,  at  their  Rooms  in  the  New 
York  University. 

In  the  absence  of  the  President,  the 
Hon.  L.  Bradish,  1st  Vice  President,  pre- 
sided, assisted  by  the  Rev.  Thos.  De  Witt, 
2d  Vice  President. 

After  the  Society  was  called  to  order,  a 
communication  was  read  from  Mr.  Bige- 
low,  the  Recording  Secretary,  tendering 
his  resignation  of  that  office,  which  was 
accepted.  Mr.  A.  Schell  was  appointed 
Secretary,  pro  tern.,  and  the  minutes  of  the 
last  meeting  were  read,  corrected  and  ap- 
proved. 

This  being  the  meeting  at  which  the 
annual  reports  are  presented  to  the  Socie- 
ty, each  came  up  in  its  order. 

The  reports  of  the  Domestic  and  Foreign 
Corresponding  Secretaries  showed  that  the 
transactions  of  the  Society  were  attracting 
attention  both  at  home  and  abroad.  They 
were  approved  and  accepted  ;  as  was  also 
the  report  of  the  Treasurer,  which  repre- 
sented the  finances  of  the  Society  to  be  in 
a  prosperous  condition. 

The  report  of  the  Librarian  gave  a  full 
and  elaborate  statement  of  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  Library,  and  the  additions 
which  have  been  made  to  it  during  the 
past  year.  The  principal  object  of  atten- 
tion connected  with  the  Library,  during 
the  year,  has  been  the  preparation  of  the 
Alphabetical  Descriptive  Catalogue,  which 
is  now  completed  according  to  the  plan 
adopted ;  yet,  as  it  embraces  merely  the 
books  in  actual  use,  it  is  recommended  to 
defer  printing  it  for  the  present,  and  dur- 
ing the  ensuing  year,  to  extend  it  to  all 
the  objects  in  the  possession  of  the  Socie- 
ty— manuscripts,  maps,  coins,  pictures, 
and  the  cabinet  generally. 

Numerous  additions  have  been  made  to 
the  Library,  both  by  donation  and  pur- 
chase. The  purchases  have  been  directed 
principally  to  the  completion  of  the  de- 
partment of  public  and  State  papers,  and 
the  collection  has  now  become  one  of  the 
most  perfect  existing.  The  Legislatures 
of  several  of  the  States  have  appropriated 
to  this  Society  documents  published,  or  to 
be  published  by  them,  and  it  is  suggested 
that  the  good  offices  of  the  corresponding 
members,  residing  at  their  several  seats  of 
government,  be  solicited  to  obtain  and 
transmit  them  regularly  to  the  Society. 
Documents  have  been  received  from  Con- 
gress and  the  States  of  New  York,  Massa- 
chusetts, New  Hampshire  and  North  Car- 
olina, and  from  the  City  of  New  York,  and 
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sundry  publications  from  Societies  with 
which  this  Society  is  in  coi-respondence. 

Among  the  most  valuable  donations  is 
the  "  Biographic  Universelle,"  presented 
by  Mr.  H.  Onderdonk,  Jr.,  of  Jamaica,  L.  I., 
making,  with  the  supplement,  Gl  vols. 
Other  donations  are,  a  file  of  the  Long  Isl- 
land  Telegraph,  and  the  Hempstead  In- 
quirer, into  which  it  was  merged,  presented 
by  Mr.  Thompson,  of  Long  Island;  a  file 
of  the  New  York  Courier,  for  1844,  by  Mr. 
T.  D.  Lowther;  of  the  Evening  Mirror, 
from  its  commencement,  by  the  publishers ; 
a  complete  file  of  the  New  York  Ameri- 
can, from  its  commencement  to  its  discon- 
tinuance, by  C.  King,  Esq. 

There  have  been  purchased  various  other 
newspapers — a  file  of  the  New  York  Ga- 
zette, from  1811  to  1835,  which  nearly 
completes  the  file  from  its  commencement 
in  1725  to  the  date  of  its  discontinuance  ; 
the  Index  to  the  "  Moniteur  Universel," 
in  2  vols,  folio ;  and  several  rare  docu- 
ments to  complete  sets  before  imperfect. 

Nearly  200  vols,  of  papers  are  now  lying 
useless  in  the  store  room,  for  want  of  funds 
to  bind  them. 

In  the  department  of  Maps  and  Charts, 
the  Library  has  received  an  accession  of 
unusual  value.  The  collection  of  the  De 
Witt  maps  was  presented  in  the  early  part 
of  the  summer,  but  is  now  for  the  first 
time  laid  upon  the  table  of  the  Society. , 
The  collection  is  entitled  "  Rough  Drafts 
of  Surveys,  by  Robt.  Erskine,  F.  R.  S., 
Geographer,  U.  S.  A.,  and  assistants,  be- 
gun, A.  D.,  177S."  It  consists  of  one  hun- 
dred surveys,  most  of  them  being  in 
numerous  parts,  and  fills  4  vols.,  atlas 
folio.  The  surveys  cover  a  great  portion 
of  New  York,  western  New  England,  New 
Jersey,  and  a  part  of  Pennsylvania.  Their 
Historical  value  may  be  imagined  from 
their  minuteness  and  accuracy — not  only 
topography  and  measurements,  but  even 
the  names  of  the  residents  on  the  various 
routes,  being  given.  The  donor  is  Mr. 
Richard  Varick  De  Witt,  the  son  of  Simeon 
De  Witt,  and  Mr.  Erskine's  successor  as 
Geographer  to  the  Continental  Army,  and 
afterwards  Surveyor  General  of  this  State. 

The  other  maps  presented  are,  one  by 
Mr.  Gordon  of  N.  J.,  which  was  also  drawn 
by  Mr.  Erskine,  and  is,  apparently,  a  com- 
pilation from  the  above  surveys ;  one  of 
the  New  York  and  New  Hampshire  grants, 
by  Mr.  F.  De  Peyster  ;  two  original  sur- 
veys in  this  State  in  1685,  and  a  map  enti- 
tled "  copy  of  Lord  Baltimore's  own  map, 
annexed  to  his  agreement  with  the  Penns, 
in  1732,  with  additions,  showing  a  survey 
by  Pennsylvania,  in  1722,"  by  Mr.  G.  W. 
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Ward,  Jr.,  and  is  probably  contemporaneous 
with  the  settlement  in  1732  of  the  long- 
contested  boundary  question  between 
Maryland  and  Pennsylvania ;  an  old  draft 
of  Fort  Herkimer,  presented  by  C.  A. 
Clinton,  Esq. ;  a  plan  of  Forts  Montgom- 
ery and  Clinton,  presented  by  Wm.  B. 
Crosby,  Esq.  ;  an  atlas  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean Islands,  curiously  illuminated,  on 
parchment,  of  very  ancient  date,  presented 
by  E.  C.  Lester  ;  two  lithographic  fac-sim- 
iles  of  the  maps  of  this  province,  dis- 
covered in  the  Netherlands,  by  Mr.  Brod- 
head,  and  presented  by  him  ;  charts  of  the 
Bay  and  Harbor  of  New  York,  pertaining 
to  the  government  survey,  presented  by 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  this  city. 

Among  the  jnatiuscripts,  the  Horsman- 
den  papers,  presented  by  Mr.  H.  Van 
Schaack  of  Manlius,  N.  Y.,  one  of  the  cor- 
responding members  of  the  Society,  de- 
serve notice,  and  throw  light  upon  some 
points  of  high  interest  in  the  history  of 
this  State,  particularly  the  trial  of  John 
Peter  Zenger ;  some  original  papers  relat- 
ing to  the  early  history  of  New  York,  in 
the  year  1689,  consisting  of  an  original 
letter,  signed  by  Jacob  Leisler,  Abraham 
De  Peyster,  Col.  Charles  Lodowick,  (a 
name  illegible,)  and  Nicholas  Wm.  Stuy- 
veysant,  to  agents  in  Europe,  inclosing  an 
address  of  the  militia  of  this  province  to 
William  HI.,  and  copies  of  several  papers 
and  affidavits  relating  to  Leister's  business ; 
a  number  of  original  letters  from  President 
Adams,  and  others  to  Samuel  Osgood,  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Field. 

The  lease  of  the  rooms  now  occupied  by 
the  Library  has  been  renewed  ;  and  in  con- 
nection herewith,  the  Librarian  particu- 
larly called  the  attention  of  the  Society  to 
the  fact  that  its  library  and  collections  are 
constantly  exposed  to  destruction  by  fire, 
and  urged  the  importance  of  erecting  a 
fire-proof  building,  for  protection  against 
a  loss  which  would  be  irreparable ;  and 
further  stated,  what  must  strike  every  one 
as  somewhat  remarkable,  viz :  that  the 
only  bequest  ever  made  to  the  society,  was 
one  of  ^'300,  made  by  Mr.  Josiah  Thomas 
of  Worcester,  Mass. 

The  report  was  accepted,  and  referred 
to  the  Executive  Committee,  with  power. 

The  Executive  Commi*^tee,  through  their 
Chairman,  Mr.  P.  M.  Wetmore,  made  an 
able  and  interesting  report  of  their  action 
during  the  year,  and  by  a  brief  and  con- 
densed analysis  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Society  at  each  of  its  meetings,  presented 
a  clear  outline  of  its  operations  for  that 
period.  The  report  was  accepted,  referred 
back  to  the  Committee,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected 
members  of  the  Society  : 

Corresponding  Members:  Right  Reve- 
rend J.  H.  Hopkins,  Burlington,  Vt.,  Rich- 
aid  Bell,  Esq. 


Resident  Members:  S.  C.  Foster,  J.  E. 
Foley,  E.  M.  Mason,  J.  Green,  Dr.  S.  Sar- 
gent, H.  P.  Wilson,  G.  Robinson,  J.  War- 
ren, and  R.  Winterhofl". 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  were  voted  to 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  for  the  map  of 
the  Bay  and  Harbor  of  New  York ;  to  Os- 
good Field,  Esq.,  for  the  Osgood  papers  ; 
to  Dr.  Morton,  for  his  work  on  Craniolo- 
gy  ;  and  to  the  Librarian  and  the  Execu- 
tive Committee,  for  their  interesting  re- 
ports, and  the  faithful  and  efficient  manner 
in  which  the  duties  of  each  had  been  per- 
formed. 

On  motion  of  Professor  Robinson,  it  was 
"  resolved  that  a  committee  of  three  be 
appointed  to  prepare  and  present  a  memo- 
rial to  the  Legislature,  soliciting  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  be  authorized  to  con- 
tinue and  complete  the  Historical  and 
Ethnological  reconnoissance  of  the  State, 
commenced  under  the  late  census,  so  as  to 
embrace  a  full  description  of  its  antiqui- 
ties, and  whatever  other  proofs  exist  of  its 
former  occupancy  by  different  races."  H. 
R.  Schoolcraft,  Esq. ,  Hon.  J.  W.  Edmonds, 
and  J.  R.  Brodhead,  Esq.,  were  appointed 
the  committee  by  the  chair. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Brodhead,  "resolved, 
that  it  is  expedient  that  gentlemen  known 
to  be  interested  in  the  cause  of  historical 
investigation,  in  the  various  counties  of 
this  State,  be  from  time  to  time  elected 
corresponding  members  of  this  Society." 

The  chair  appointed  the  following  gen- 
tlemen the  Executive  Committee  for  the 
ensuing  year  :  P.  M.  Wetmore,  E.  C.  Ben- 
edict, Rev.  E.  Robinson,  D.  D.,  H.  R. 
Schoolcraft,  F.  De  Peyster,  J.  R.  Brod- 
head, and  A.  Schell. 

The  Society  then  balloted  for  officers  for 
the  ensuing  year,  when  the  following  were 
unanimously  chosen : 

For  President, 
Hon.  Albert  Gallatin,  LL.  D. 

For  1st  Vice  President, 
Hon.    Luther   Bradish. 

For  2d  Vice  President, 
Rev.  Thomas  De  Witt,  D.  D. 

For  Foreign  Corresponding  Secretary, 
John  R.  Bartlett. 

For  Domestic  Corresponding  Secretary, 
John  Jay. 

For  Recording  Secretary, 
Andrew  Warner. 

For  Treasurer, 

Rev.  Cyrus  Mason,  D.  D. 

For  Librarian, 

George  Gibbs. 

All  reelections,  except  the  Recording 
Secretary,  who  was  elected  to  fill  the  va- 
cancy occasioned  by  the  resignation  of  Mr. 
Bigelow. 

Adjourned  to  the  first  Tuesday  in  Feb- 
ruary. 


Engraved  by  T.Dou^ 
us  SENATOR.  FKOU  NORTH  CAROLINA  . 
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THE  ADMINISTRATION  AND  THE  COUNTRY. 


The  great  difficulty  in  political,  as  in 
religious,  polemics  is  to  "  be  just  and  fear 
not" — whether  in  relation  to  one's  own 
party  or  their  opponents.  It  is  not  easy 
to  withstand  the  pressure  from  around  of 
the  multitude  that  are  always  struggling 
to  get  the  farthest  possible  in  the  advance ; 
and  many  are  seduced  into  extremity 
of  argument,  from  the  apparent  strength, 
and  credit  for  boldness,  which  extreme 
positions  give  to  those  who  most  eagerly 
occupy  them.  The  numbers  are  great, 
moreover,  of  such  as  imagine  that  mod- 
erate views  imply  weakness  of  character, 
and  that  loud  and  positive  assertions  are 
indicative  not  only  of  power  but  of  secur- 
ity— borrowing  the  old  vpar-maxim,  that 
half  the  effectiveness  of  a  fortress  lies  in 
the  formidable  front  it  can  be  made  to 
bear. 

We  have  endeavored  to  show  ourselves 
not  of  this  class.  From  the  commence- 
ment of  this  Review,  we  have  sought  to 
make  it  evident  to  the  country,  that — as  in 
literature,  and  morals,  and  social  interests, 
we  are  not  the  slaves  of  foregone  conclu- 
sions, dependent  on  opinions  forged  be- 
fore we  were  born,  but  are  ready  to  enter- 
tain the  possible  necessities  of  change  in 
the  forms  of  thought — so  in  politics,  we 
engage  in  no  mere  partisan  warfare,  but 
take  our  stand  on  high  national  questions, 
considerations  of  general  and  abiding  im- 
portance, yielding  ourselves,  in  the  great 
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tide  of  human  affairs,  to  the  current  of  a 
wise  and  constitutional  progress.  Be- 
lieving that  the  views  of  the  Whig  Party, 
in  relation  to  the  public  interests,  are 
mainly  just,  their  movements  honorable 
and  salutary — that,  as  a  body,  they  are 
conservative  without  binding  themselves 
to  the  past,  progressive  without  destroy- 
ing— we  have  taken  our  stand  unalterably 
with  them.  So  doing,  however,  we  have 
not  held  ourselves  bound  to  see  no  good 
in  any  opinions  or  actions  of  our  oppo- 
nents. If  their  courses  will  really  bear 
the  tests  of  virtue  and  utility,  it  shall  be 
sufficient  to  insure  our  regard.  Act- 
ing otherwise,  the  Journal  we  have  es- 
tablished with  some  care  and  labor  were 
worthy  of  being  despised  to-day,  and  of 
sinking  to-morrow. 

We  believe  our  readers  will  bear  wit- 
ness, that  we  have,  in  some  good  degree, 
followed  out  this  course  of  calm  and 
evenhanded  justice.  It  was  certainly  in 
this  spirit  that  the  Oregon  question  was 
discussed  in  our  last  number.  On  that 
subject,  indeed,  it  was  less  difficult  to 
take  such  ground,  since  the  Oregon  con- 
troversy was  a  question  purely  national, 
in  which,  regarding  the  just  maintenance 
of  our  rights,  the  views  of  the  American 
people  were  nearly  unanimous,  and  which 
should  never  have  been  dragged  into  the 
arena  of  party  politics.  For  so  attempt- 
ing to  monopolize  it  for  future  political  ef- 
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feet,  gambling  with  the  common  anxiety 
and  interest  of  the  country,  the  Adminis- 
tration, and  especially  the  leaders  of  tlie 
party  supporting  it,  were,  in  that  argu- 
ment, severely  censured.  And  they  were 
censured  alone.  Forit  cannot  be  pretended 
that  the  Whig  party  at  the  Baltimore 
convention,  or  at  any  time  before  or 
since,  in  Congress  or  out  of  Congress, 
made  even  an  incipient  movement  towards 
employing  this  question  for  political  pur- 
poses. And  as  little  pretence  can  there 
he,  that  the  Administration  party  did  not 
so  employ  it.  The  whole  country  knows 
it  to  be  the  case,  and  many  of  the  public 
journals  in  their  own  interest  have  borne 
witness  to  the  fact.  The  war-speeches, 
also — valiant  and  seasonable — of  am- 
bitious orators  and  presidential  aspirants, 
were  somewhat  distant  from  our  appro- 
bation. But  aside  from  these,  we  spoke, 
according  to  our  convictions,  of  many 
things  to  be  commended  in  the  position 
of  the  Administration  in  this  controversy 
— it  being,  in  fact  (after  the  renewed  offer 
of  the  49th  degree)  the  position  of  the 
country.  We  especially  commended  the 
argument  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  which, 
on  the  question  of  original  naked  title, 
(apart  from  reasonable  rights  arising  from 
circumstance)  we  held  to  be  unanswer- 
able. We  supported  that  argument,  par- 
ticularly in  relation  to  the  Spanish  title, 
by  collateral  reasonings  against  the 
sophistical  attacks  of  the  English  press, 
and  what  we  could  not  help  considering 
the  mistaken  views  of  the  venerable  and 
learned  ex-diplomatist,  Albert  Gallatin. 
Of  the  motives — the  policy — of  the  Ad- 
ministration, in  first  assuming  the  exclu- 
sive claim,  and,  in  the  very  next  move, 
offering  to  yield  four-ninths  of  it,  we  said 
nothing  sincerely  desiring  that  on  a 
great  national  question,  our  government, 
of  whatever  party,  should  appear  to  stand 
well  before  the  world. 

Thus  much,  then,  of  justice,  at  that 
position  of  affairs.  We  are  now  disposed 
to  exercise  the  attribute — "  lex  summa 
moralium" — still  further.  It  is  a  quality, 
we  are  aware,  less  generally  appreciated 
by  them  than  mercy,  notwithstanding 
that  they  stand  in  about  equal  need  of  the 
two.  But  we  shall  be  rewarded  in  the 
exercise  itself.  We  will  even  be  liberal: 
we  will  endeavor  to  lay  open  the  entire 
policy  of  the  Party  and  its  Executive,  so 
that  the  whole  country  shall  be  able  to 
admire. 

To  effect  this  satisfactorily,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  refer  to  statements  and 
positions  employed  in  our  arguments  on 


the  question  in  the  last  number.  We 
shall  not  dwell  upon  them,  but  simply 
advert  to  such  as  will  serve  to  make  the 
ground  we  are  to  assume  thoroughly  un- 
derstood. We  have,  however,  another 
object  in  view,  and  that  is,  to  state  some 
points  for  our  title  itself  more  clearly 
than  was  done  in  the  former  article. 

We  begin,  then,  with  reiterating  our 
opinion,  that  the  argument  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  respecting  the  superiority  of 
the  American  claim,  considered  as  an  ab- 
stract title,  based  on  the  conventional  ad- 
missions of  international  law,  remains 
impregnable.  We  have  seen  no  counter- 
statement  in  foreign  journals  even  tend- 
ing successfully  ^to  overthrow  it.  On 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic  several  argu- 
ments have  been  constructed  against  it — 
especially  against  the  validity  of  the 
Spanish  title^from  well-informed  and 
most  able  pens.  These  have,  of  course, 
come  from  the  Whig  side  of  politics.  We 
do  not  regret  it.  It  is  well  that  the 
strong,  inquiring  and  fearless  minds  of 
the  Whig  party  should  be  divided  on 
such  a  question.  A  corresponding  phase 
of  things  has  been  seen  on  the  opposite 
side.  Many  intelligent  writersand  journals 
belonging  to  the  party  in  power,  have 
taken  the  ground,  that  there  are  con- 
siderations naturally  restricting  our  ulti- 
mate reasonable  claim  to  the  49th  parallel. 
This  division  has  taken  place  on  both 
sides,  because  men  have  felt  that  it  is  a 
national  question,  and  ought  to  be  lifted 
out  of  the  mud  and  fog  of  partisan 
politics  into  an  atmosphere  where  one 
can  breathe  with  some  freedom,  and  find 
that  not  all  political  illumination  comes 
from  one  direction.  Who  could  regret 
such  a  result .'  And  if  the  division  of 
Whig  opinions  on  the  subject  has  at  all 
tended  to  this,  we  rejoice  at  it.  in  none 
of  these  arguments,  however,  has  the 
American  title  been  on  the  whole  success- 
fully invalidated.  A  skillful  writer  in 
the  North  American  Review,  following 
the  able  disquisition  in  the  Edinburgh, 
attempted  to  show,  that  neither  nation 
has  a  ground  of  claim  sufficient  to  base  a 
title  of  absolute  possession  to  any  partot 
Oregon,  so  that  there  can  be  nothing  in 
the  way  of  making  between  them  any 
kind  of  partition  of  the  territory.  Now 
we  are  not  disposed  to  deny  that  the 
conventional  canons  which  nations  have 
agreed  upon  respecting  the  territorial 
rights  conierred  by  prior  discovery  and 
exploration,  by  contiguity,  occupancy, 
and  prescription,  have,  from  the  very 
first,  been  open  (in  the  wide  application 
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allowed  them)  to  various  objections. 
They  were  all,  primarily,  of  slight  foun- 
dation, vague,  and  unsatisfactory,  as  com- 
pared with  the  guaranties  of  individual 
rights  by  civil  law,  or  in  comparison 
with  many  other  received  international 
regulations.  How  far  discovery  of  a 
coast  could  confer  a  right  to  the  vast 
interior  of  a  continent — to  what  distance 
the  claim  by  first  discovery  and  explora- 
tion of  a  river  could  extend  beyond  the 
head-waters  of  that  river,  or  whether  at 
all — what  length  of  time  must  pass  before 
a  right  of  prior  discovery  is  lost  by  neg- 
lect to  occupy — what  period  of  years, 
during  which  a  claim  put  forth  by  a 
nation  is  not  objected  to,  can  give  a  title 
by  prescription — to  what  extent  occu- 
pancy at  one  point  of  a  coast,  or  inland, 
can  establish  a  right  to  contiguous  por- 
tions of  territory,  and  how  far  the  general 
principle  of  contiguity  gives  a  people 
possessing  one  unoccupied  region  a  claim 
to  other  unoccupied  regions  beyond,  no 
other  title  to  which  exists  elsewhere — 
all  these  points  were  exceedingly  unde- 
fined, and  left  to  be  determined  very  much 
by  circumstance  and  sufferance.  They 
were  also,  to  some  degree,  contradictory. 
A  claim  resting  on  discovery  and  explo- 
ration of  a  line  of  coast  might,  in  many 
cases,  conflict  with  one  reposed  on  dis- 
covery and  exploration  of  a  large  river, 
whose  course,  either  of  the  main  stream 
or  of  its  branches,  should,  at  the  distance 
of  two  or  three  hundred  miles  inland,  run 
parallel  with  the  coast.  In  other  cases, 
sovereignty  extending  over  a  large  region 
on  the  principle  of  contiguity,  might 
encroach  on  territory  claimed  by  a  nation 
occupying  some  single  point  or  two  on  a 
coast  or  river  of  that  region. 

Nor  can  it  be  denied,  that  all  these 
conventional  rules  were  laid  down  by 
Christian  nations  with  a  singular  disre- 
gard to  the  fact,  whether  any  savage 
tribes,  or  how  populous,  might  for  centu- 
ries have  inhabited  the  coasts  or  river- 
valleys,  islands, or  continents,which  they 
so  coolly  partitioned  among  themselves, 
as  if  the  earth  were  not,  on  the  whole, 
intended  for  all  who  live  on  it.  There 
are  not,  indeed,  forcible  arguments  want- 
ing for  the  doctrine,  that  the  law  of  pro- 
gress— improvement — is  the  only  law 
which  the  Human  destinies  can  acknow- 
ledge ;  that  savagery,  therefore,  must  be 
subject  to  civilization,  and  the  wilder- 
njess  can  be  left  for  wild  tribes  to  roam 
over  no  longer  than  till  it  is  wanted  for 
the  uses  of  cultivated  society.  Still,  we 
confess  we  should  be  glad  to  know  at 


what  grade  of  barbarism  the  dividing  line 
is  to  be  drawn,  across  which  the  civilized 
foot  cannot  step  upon  an  occupied  soil  as 
it  it  had  no  owner.  If  the  savages  of 
North  America,  of  Southern  Africa,  of 
New  Zealand,  of  Australia,  whose  simple 
arts  had  not  extended  beyond  the  bow 
and  arrow,  the  stone  kettle,  the  feathered 
dress,  and  the  tent  of  skins,  could  be 
subjected  to  English  sway  without  hesi- 
tation and  as  a  matter  of  course,  why 
should  English  writers  be  troubled  that 
the  Spanish  dominion  was  with  like  in- 
difference and  violence  extended  over  the 
ancient  empires  of  Mexico  and  Peru, 
whose  inhabitants  had  attained  to  but 
certain  forms  of  a  sombre  and  barbaric 
civilization;  or  that  the  French  are  wet- 
ting the  Desert  with  the  blood  of  Abd-el- 
Kader's  indomitable  Arabs,  because  the 
Desert  should.be  civilized;  or  that  the 
Czar  of  Russia  is  sending  his  armies  to 
make  the  half-cultivated  mountaineers  of 
Circassia  acquainted  with  Russian  refine- 
ment ?  Why  should  not  the  English 
Government,  having  subdued,  with  a  due 
mixture  of  craft  and  carnage,  all  the 
provinces  of  Lower  India,  finish  the 
bloody  reduction  of  Nepaul  among  the 
mountains,  and  then  advance,  with  the 
complaisance  of  a  nation  that  is  doing  its 
duty,  upon  Mahometan  Persia  on  the  one 
hand,  upon  the  spacious  empires  of 
heathen  Burmah  and  Siam  on  the  other, 
or  commence  a  belter  order  of  things  in 
Tartaric  China  .'  Or  what  should  hinder 
the  "  Holy  Alliance"  from  proceeding  to 
their  intended  partitioning  of  Turkey, 
whose  mosques,  palaces,  populous  cities 
and  manufactures  do  not  quite  redeem  her 
from  the  reproach  of  barbarism .'  The 
Hottentots  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  are 
the  lowest  of  mankind  ;  one  step  above 
these  are  the  ice-housing  Esquimaux  of 
Labrador  and  the  Polar  Sea;  one  step 
above  these  the  miserable  Root-diggers  of 
the  Pacific  Coast ;  one  or  two  removes 
from  these,  the  hunting  tribes  of  the 
Prairies  and  the  Atlantic  regions— tent- 
builders  and  planters  of  Maize  ;  while  all 
the  Indian  races  of  the  North  were  con- 
siderably less  advanced  in  modes  of 
living  than  the  Mobilian  tribes  formerly 
inhabiting  along  the  Gulf: — if  superior 
to  these  in  knowledge  and  the  arts  of 
life,  the  Araucanians  of  Chili  were  yet 
inferior  to  the  Peruvians  and  ]\lexicans  ; 
these  to  the  inhabitants  of  India;  these, 
in  some  respects,  to  the  Chinese,  who, 
also,  on  the  whole,  are  decidedly  less 
civilized  than  the  Persians,  the  Turks, 
and  the  ancient  Moors.      Where,  then 
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shall  the  dividing  line  be  drawn?  Shall 
it  depend  upon  the  amount  of  population, 
■whether  a  people  can  consider  as  its  own 
the  territory  it  inhabits  ?  But  the  con- 
fusion of  lines  here  is  greater  than  among 
degrees  of  barbarism.  Some  of  the  most 
savage  tribes  of  American  Indians  were 
quite  numerous,  yet  occupied  a  limited 
soil ;  others,  in  small  and  scattered  bands, 
wandered  over  immense  regions  of  wil- 
derness. The  Mexicans  and  Peruvians 
were  populous  nations,  living  in  cities, 
and  cultivating  nearly  ail  the  country 
they  possessed ;  while  large  portions  of 
Turkey  and  Persia  are  nearly  as  destitute 
of  inhabitants  as  were  the  wildest  parts 
of  North  Ameripa:  and  India  and  China, 
a;ain,  are  the  most  crowded  countries  of 
the  Globe.  Perhaps,  then,  to  profess  the 
Christian  religion  may  entitle  a  govern- 
ment to  overrun,  despoil,  and  appropriate 
the  territory  and  homes  of  a  people  whom 
Heaven  has  seen  lit  to  leave  a  little  longer 
in  darkness ! 

But  all  such  objections  are  nothing 
here.  The  original  injustice,  or  defec- 
tiveness and  uncertainty,  of  the  conven- 
tional principles  so  long  admitted  by 
civilized  nations,  as  pertaining  to  the  dis- 
covery and  occupation  of  new  countries, 
it  is  quite  too  late  now  for  them  to  regard 
in  controversies  among  themselves.  The 
laws  which  Christendom  has  laid  down, 
Christendom,  within  itself,  must  abide 
by;  unless,  indeed,  it  is  now  thought 
well  to  abrogate  the  whole  system,  be- 
cause that  government  which  has  taken 
advantageof  its  indefinite  provisions  seven 
times  as  often  as  any  other,  finds  it  possible, 
in  a  present  case,  to  do  better  without  it. 
But  if  these  principles  were  ever  fit  to  be 
employed,  or  are  not  now  to  be  suddenly 
abrogated,  we  affirm  that  there  has  never 
been  a  case  in  which  they  could  more 
clearly  apply,  than  in  the  Oregon  ques- 
tion. Every  one  of  the  received  grounds 
of  claim  exists  here,  except  legitimate 
occupancy.  And  they  are  found,  on  a 
just  consideration,  to  be  of  unusual  dis- 
tinctness. Some  one  nation,  it  is  clear, 
must  have  made  the  first  discoveries  on 
that  coast;  unless  two  had  chanced  to 
make  the  same  or  equal  discoveries  at 
the  same  time— whicli,  we  know,  was 
not  the  case;  and  a  title  resting  upon 
them,  provided  they  were  published  to 
the  world,  must,  it  is  equally  evident, 
have  belonged  to  that  nation.  That 
there  is  a  claim  by  contiguity  is  mani- 
fest, since  the  dominions  of  the  only 
claimants  in  the  case  border,  contcrmi- 
nously.on  the  entire  region  of  Oregon. 


By  treaty,  also,  between  us  and  Spain, 
there  is  a  ground  of  title  of  great  im- 
portance, unless  the  validity  of  the  Span- 
ish claim,  not  only  as  exclusive,  but  as  to 
any  portion  of  that  territory,  can  be  en- 
tirely done  away ;  and  we  showed,  in 
our  argument  on  this  question,  that 
Spain  (if  driven  to  such  a  reliance)  could 
also  advance  a  title  by  two  centuries  of 
prescription.  To  urge,  then,  that  there 
is  no  title  at  all  for  any  party — or  other 
than  the  very  feeble  one  "  by  contiguity" 
—  is  simply  absurd,  unless  we  choose  to 
fling  aside,  for  the  occasion,  all  the 
principles  of  international  law  touching 
such  questions. 

We  shall  not  repeat  the  evidences 
respecting  the  preponderance  of  claims 
on  these  grounds,  between  England  and 
the  United  States.  They  were  set  forth 
at  some  length  in  our  last  number; 
and  it  was  shown  conclusively,  we  think, 
that  nearly  every  point  makes  for  the 
American  right.  It  was  shown  that 
Spaniards  first  discovered  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  in  1513;  that  as  early  as  .1.542 
they  had  explored,  by  Governmental 
authority,  the  whole  coast  from  Panama 
northward  to  the  41  st,  more  probably  to  the 
43d  parallel,  which  is  one  degree  within 
the  actual  limits  of  Oregon  ;  that  beyond 
the  doubt  of  any  intelligent  student  in 
geographical  histor)',  De  Fuca,  in  1592, 
discovered  and  sailed  through  the  Straits, 
Avhich  have  ever  since  borne  his  name, 
separating  Vancouvei''s  Island  from 
the  continent ;  that  they  had  established 
settlements  at  several  points,  as  high  up 
as  the  shores  of  California  ;  that  though 
they  occupied  no  part  of  the  coast  farther 
north,  and  made  no  additional  explora- 
tions, for  nearly  two  centuries,  yet  they 
constantly  asserted  a  claim  to  regions 
northward,  on  the  ground  of  contiguity 
of  sea-coast  to  the  parts  already  explored 
and  occupied — which  claim  was  never 
called  in  question,  by  other  nations,  in 
the  way  of  practical  denial,  (as  alone  it 
could  legitimately  have  been  done,)  no 
foreign  vessel  venturing  forbidden  traffic 
on  those  shores,  nor  even  a  foreign  flag, 
during  all  this  period,  once  entering  those 
seas;  that  this  long  period  of  sufferance 
of  an  asserted  claim  gave  them  that  title 
by  ■prescription  which  they  had  lost  by 
neglect  to  occupy;  that,  even  throwing 
aside  all  these  grounds  of  sovereignty 
in  that  region,  the  fact,  that  at  the  end  of 
this  long  interval,  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment sent  out  three  different  expeditions, 
for  the  express  purpose  of  exploring  the 
whole  northern  coast — which  expeditions 
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did  explore,  and  make  most  important 
discoveries,  as  high  up  as  the  58th  par- 
allel, three  and  four  years  belore  any 
English  or  other  foreign  vessel  appeared 
on  the  coast  at  all — establishing  for  Spain 
a  claim,  certainl}'  incontestible,  unless 
the  principle  of  right,  by  prior  discovery, 
be  utterly  denied ;  and  finally,  that  the 
Nootka  Sound  Treaty,  ratified  in  1792, 
(only  seven  years  alter  these  discover- 
ies,) has  not  a  single  phrase  or  word, 
which  can  be  construed  into  a  relinquish- 
ment of  the  Spanish  sovereign  title  ;  but 
simply  concedes  certain  hunting  and 
trading  privileges — rigorously  withheld 
before  —  with  establishments,  "settle- 
ments," for  that  purpose,  (that  is,  the 
use  of  the  country,)  the  express  terms 
being,  that  "  the  sovereignty  shall  be  in 
abeyance,"  thus  plainly  leaving  that  ab- 
stract title  to  be  as  valid,  after  any  (rea- 
sonable) term  of  years,  as  it  was  before 
the  Convention  took  place.  This  was  the 
argument  for  our  right  through  Spain, 
and  we  have  not,  as  yet,  seen  any  ob- 
jections successfully  invalidating  it.  Mr. 
Gallatin,  indeed, in  his  recent  able  letters 
published  in  Washington,  affirms  that 
England  did  practically  question  and 
deny  the  exclusive  Spanish  claim  to  the 
Pacific  Coast,  by  making  the  colonial 
charters  which  she  granted,  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  along  the  Atlantic,  extend 
across  the  continent  to  the  "  South 
Seas,"  that  is,  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
What  a  "practical  questioning"  was 
that !  To  stretch  a  vague  pretension — 
on  the  vaguest  of  all  principles,  indefi- 
nite contiguity — for  an  unknown  dis- 
tance— across  a  continent  of  wilderness 
— three  thousand  miles  of  forests,  rivers 
and  mountains,  utterly  unexplored — to 
an  unknown  ocean,  whose  shores  no 
vessel  of  hers  had  ever  coasted,  but 
where  another  nation  had  already  planted 
settlements  not  many  leagues  below  the 
point  where  the  lowest  of  these  grants 
would  strike  the  coast,  and  had  explored 
to  a  higher  parallel  (the  43d)  than  would 
bound  the  highest !  The  granting  of 
those  indefinite  charters  is,  in  fact, among 
the  most  absurd  things  in  all  historJ^  It 
is  onl_y  to  be  compared,  in  ridiculousness, 
with  the  pope's  bull,  which  has  been  so 
much  ridiculed,  and,  in  truth,  bears  a 
strong  likeness  to  it.  Nor  is  it  of  any 
more  account,  that  Queen  Elizabeth  de- 
clared to  the  Spanish  ambassador,  Men- 


doza,*  that  "  this  imaginary  propriety 
[sovereignty]  could  not  hinder  other 
princes  from  transporting  colonies  into 
those  parts  where  the  Spaniards  inhabit 
not,  forasmuch  as  prescription  without 
possession  is  httle  worth."  These  things 
are  mere  forms,  words.  The  question  is, 
why,  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  years, 
vessels  were  not  sent  into  tho.se  seas  ? 
colonies  planted  .'  legitimate  ascendancy 
made  to  take  the  place  of  tenantless  sov- 
ereignty .'  This  would  have  been  a  prac- 
tical denial  of  exclusive  claim,  amounting 
to  something.  Is  it  said,  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  Meares,  at  Nootka  Sound, 
1788,t  was  an  attempt  to  do  this  .'  or  is 
to  be  looked  upon  as  virtually  doing  it  ? 
But  this  came  too  late  to  be  legitimate. 
To  say  nothing  of  the  title  by  prescrip- 
tion, which  so  long  sufferance  had  now 
perfected,  Spain,  we  repeat,  had  just 
completed  such  important  discoveries 
along  the  whole  coast,  (prior  to  any 
made  by  England,)  as  in  themselves 
gave  her  a  new  and  perfect  title.  We 
cannot,  indeed,  repress  our  surprise,  that 
this,  the  most  important  point  of  all, 
should  be  so  constantly  and  willfully 
overlooked  by  the  assailers  of  that  title. 
We  again  assert,  that  if  a  claim  by  prior 
discoveries  be  not  worthless,  the  three 
distinct  explorations  of  Perez,  Heceta 
and  Bodega,  surveying  many  parts  of  the 
coast,  from  California  to  the  58th  paral- 
lel, in  the  years  1774,  1775 — Cook  arriv- 
ing there  in  1778 — established  for  Spain 
a  claim  which  cannot  be  overturned  ;  and 
that  England  appears  to  us,  in  that  con- 
troversy, to  have  been  utterly  in  the 
wrong.  It  was  her  power,  and  Spain's 
weakness,  which  made  that  dispute  end 
as  it  did.  England  is  often  magnani- 
mous ;  but  she  has  never  refused  to  ex- 
tend her  dominion — most  of  all,  her  com- 
merce ;  and  the  most  ambitious  and  grasp- 
ing of  all  her  ministers,  William  Pitt, 
was  then  at  the  head  of  affaiis.  It  is 
simply  asked,  what  would  Great  Britain 
have  done,  had  she  been  in  Spain's 
place  .'  The  answer  needs  not  to  be  in- 
timated. 

One  other  point  has  been  raised.  It  is 
urged  (in  the  Edinburgh  Eeview  and 
elsewhere)  that  the  Spanish  title,  when 
made  over  to  us  by  treaty,  in  1819,  had 
then  become  invalidated  by  "  non-user," 
or  neglect  to  occupy.  We  see  not  hovr 
this  can  be.     It  must  of  course  depend 


Campden's  Elizabeth,  year  l.')S3. 
t  In  the  article  last  month,  we  made  the  mistake,  p.  12G,  of  assigning  1778,  as  the 
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on  the  length  of  time  necessary  to  de- 
stroy an  original  title  by  non-occupation. 
Now  the  only  date  to  be  reckoned  from 
is,  necessarily,  that  of  the  Nootka  Treaty 
(1792)  when  the  rights  of  Spain  were 
put  forth  by  her,  and  to  some  extent  ad- 
mitted by  England.  But  in  1815  we 
began  to  negotiate  with  Spain  forher  title 
— pending  which  transaction,  of  course, 
she  would  abstain  from  settling  the  coast. 
Are  twenty-three  years  time  enough  for  a 
nation  to  lose  all  hold  on  a  valuable 
territory,  because  not  choosing  for  a 
while  to  settle  it.'  Surely  not.  And 
especially  not  in  this  case ;  since,  by  that 
treaty,  no  settlements  by  the  English 
in  the  mean  time  could  confer  any  terri- 
torial rights  on  them — and  still  more, 
because  that  period  of  twenty-three  years 
was  more  confused  and  turbulent,  more 
filled  with  mighty  and  terrible  wars, 
hindering  all  the  arts  and  occupations  of 
peace,  than  almost  any  period  of  the 
world's  history. 

As  to  the  claim  in  our  own  right,  by 
discovery  and  e.vploration  of  the  Co- 
lumbia River,  it  is  most  evident  to  every 
one  that  we  have  strong  grounds  here  for 
holding  a  part  of  Oregon,  whether  the 
.  Spanish  title  be  worth  anything  or  not. 
^  To  declare  the  former  of  no  avail  because 
"we  assert  the  latter,  is  undoubtedly  pre- 
posterous: if  left  as  our  only  ground — 
in  which  case  alone,  however,  could  it 
be  urged  to  its  full  value — it  would  justly 
give  us  as  high,  at  least,  as  the  49th 
degree  and  De  Fuca's  Straits.  The  facts 
and  arguments  on  these  points  are  so 
plain,  they  need  not  be  enumerated. 

We  have  reiterated  this  full  corrobo- 
ration of  Mr.  Buchanan's  general  state- 
ment— with  a  purpose.  We  are  unwilling, 
for  one,  that  the  country  should  in  any 
degree  discredit  the  broadest  title  which, 
on  abstract  grounds,  under  the  law  of 
nations,  can  justly  be  made  out  for  us. 
If  there  are  just  grounds  of  title  to  be 
•urged  by  the  opposing  claimant  under  the 
same  received  law  of  nations;  if  there 
are  other  considerations  in  their  favor — 
not  under  that  law,  but  under  a  far  better 
one,  the  law  of  reasonable  right — which 
unquestionably  there  are,  and  which  we, 
with  our  new  institutions,  new  thoughts, 
new  policy,  are  peculiarly  the  people  to 
acknowledge; — let  these  things,  in  any 
practical  disposition  of  the  question,  be 
carefidli/  weighed,  libera!/ ij  allowed — but 
let  us  not  fail  to  place  on  record  before 
the  world  the  original  preponderance  of 
the  grounds  of  our  claim. 

But  the  chief  reason  at  present  in  thus 


justifying  and  strerigthning  the  abstract 
argument  of  the  Honorable  Secretary  of 
State  and  the  Administration,  is  to  show 
the  greater  height  of  the  position  from 
which  they  have  fallen  ! 

More  closely  to  observe  the  exact  na- 
ture of  that  position,  we  will  state  suc- 
cinctly the  actual  rights  of  England,  also, 
in  the  Oregon  region.     If  our  previous 
arguments   have   been  correct,  she  has 
very  little  to  urge  of  abstract,  positive 
claims — very  few  original  grounds  of  title 
to  the  soil — corresponding  to  those  which 
the   Americans  unquestionably  possess. 
She   has   none  by  occupancy,  since  the 
Nootka  compromise     (as  already  often 
remarked)    conferred  merely  privileges  of 
trade  and  hunting,  with  "  settlements," 
that  is,  posis,Jo\:  that  purpose — such  as 
the  Fur  Company  have  had  there  ever 
since — but  left  "  the  sovereignty  in  abey- 
ance."     She  has  none  by  treaty,  since 
that  same  Nootka  compromise  was  the 
only  treaty  she  ever  made  touching  that 
region — except  the  repeated  conventions 
of  joint  occupancy  entered  into  with  us, 
which,  of  course,  left  the  "  sovereignty" 
just   where   it  was  before.      That  she 
should  have  any  by  prescription,  is  ne- 
cessarily out  of  the  case,  since  her  earli- 
est knowledge  of  the  country  dates  only 
from  Cook's  voyage  to  that  coast,  in  1778. 
Her  sources  of  title  must,  then,  be  re- 
duced to  two — contiguity  and  discovery. 
The  former  she  can  allege,  because  her 
Canadian  territory  stretches  west  to  the 
Rocky   Mountains,   and    therefore    lies 
over  against  a  portion  of  Oregon — that 
part,  namely,  above  the  49th  degree,  as 
that  parallel  was  the  boundary  agreed 
upon  with  Great  Britain, in  1818,  between 
our  territory  and  hers,  from  the  Lake  of 
the  Woods  to  the  Rocky  Chain.     This 
claim  is,  indeed,  of  less  value  than  our 
own  below  the  49th  degree,  since  the 
nearest  settlement  in  Canada  is  a  thou- 
sand miles  farther  from  Oregon  than  are 
our  western  frontiers,  and  the  necessary 
and  consequent  force  of  this  ground  of 
claim  is  always  affected  by  the  greater 
or  less  proximity  of  a  nation's  inhabited 
soil  to  the  region  in  dispute.     It  must, 
also,  meet  the  force  of  the  Spanish  title, 
which,  if  valid,  covers  the  whole  coast,  and 
extending  inland,  would  reasonably  reach 
back  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.     But  this 
opposition  of  claims  does  not  hinder  each 
from  having  its  force  under  tiie  law  of 
nations — for,  as  we  remarked  above,  the 
conventional  principles  of  that  law  were 
from  the  first  indefinite  and  contradictory, 
so  that  a  claim  by  contiguity  must  often 
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conflict  with  another  based  on  discovery. 
Here,  then — a  point  to  which  we  did 
not  allow  sufficient  weight  in  our  former 
article — England  has,  if  not  a  prepon- 
derant claim,  yet  a  reasonable  considera- 
tion in  her  favor,  which  we  cannot  dis- 
regard, and  which,  in  fact,  we  tacitly  al- 
lowed in  ofTering,  as  early  as  1818,  to 
let  the  same  boundary  of  the  49th  degree 
continue  over  the  mountains  down  to  the 
Pacific.  Great  Britain,  however,  has  a 
counter  claim  to  the  Spanish  title,  in  the 
north  of  Oregon,  superior  to  this.  She 
discovered,  explored,  and  occupied  with 
trading-posts,  (before  any  American  had 
been  in  that  quarter,)  the  second  great 
river  of  Oregon — Frazer's  River — which 
runs  from  above  the  54th  degree  south- 
ward about  to  the  49th  degree,  thus  tra- 
versing nearly  the  whole  of  that  region 
which  so  many  other  circumstances  seem 
to  have  conspired  to  allow  her.  Un- 
doubtedly, this  claim,  too,  must  meet  the 
Spanish  title,  which,  if  valid,  would  cer- 
tainly extend  to  the  distance  of  two  or 
three  hundred  miles  inland,  and  would 
thus  cover  the  whole  of  the  section  tra- 
versed by  that  river.  Still,  it  cannot  rea- 
sonably be  left  out  of  the  account— es- 
pecially as  Spain  never  set  a  foot  in  the 
interior,  from  California  to  the  54th  de- 
gree. It  might,  perhaps,  almost  be  called 
a  case  of  the  conflict  of  those  indetermi- 
nate principles  allowed  to  govern  such 
questions,  (although  the  discovery  of 
the  coast  was  prior  by  some  years  to  that 
of  the  river  ;)  and  all  such  cases  furnish 
plain  grounds  for  compromise.  At  any 
rale,  to  quote  from  our  former  article : 
"  As  the  discovery  and  exploration  of 
the  Columbia  must  be,  in  the  eyes  of 
other  nations,  and  of  England  herself,  a 
most  important  '  consideration '  in  our 
favor,  supporting  the  exclusive  Spanish 
title  when  assailed  by  England,  so  her 
discovery  of  Frazer's  River  is  a  just 
'  consideration'  in  her  favor,  against  that 
title,  as  urged  by  us." 

But  these  absolute  grounds  of  counter- 
claim are  not  those  on  which  this  nation 
should  most  readily  concede  to  England 
a  part  of  Oregon.  By  no  legitimate  col- 
onization, indeed,  but  by  a  guarantied 
sufierance  and  privilege — determined  in 
solemn  treaty,  before  we  owned  the  title 
— British  subjects  have  been  in  undis- 
turbed possession  of  all  the  northern 
part  for  a  period  of  forty  years,  and 
have,  in  that  time,  established  lines  of 
trade,  hunting- interests,  and  various 
rights  of  property,  that  cannot  be  over- 
looked.   What  touches  us  more  nearly — 


we  have,  ourselves,  since  acquiring  that 
supposed  exclusive  title,  admitted  the 
same  arrangement,  leaving  them  joint 
tenants  with  us,  with  privileges  of  trade 
and  settlement  co-equal  with  our  own  ; 
we  have,  at  three  different  times,  re- 
newed that  arrangement ;  we  have,  our- 
selves, again  and  again,  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  negotiated  with 
England,  to  ascertain  and  settle  conflict- 
ing rights — thus  tacitly  acknowledging 
that  she  has  rights;  and  we  have  made 
three  oflfers  to  compromise,  by  a  line  that 
would  leave  her  four  ninths  of  the  whole 
territory. 

We  come  now  to  the  Administration. 
— Mr.  Buchanan  undoubtedly  saw  the 
force  of  these  circumstances  on  the  Brit- 
ish side.  He  virtually  acknowledged 
them,  indeed,  by  renewing  the  ofier  of  a 
division  of  claims — or  "  compromise,"  as 
he  prefers  to  call  it — by  the  49th  paral- 
lel. As  a  lawyer  and  a  politician,  how- 
ever— still  more,  as  a  diplomatist — he,  of 
course,  felt  himself  compelled,  not  only 
to  say  nothing  about  them  of  his  own 
accord,  but  to  show  that  they  had  no  ex- 
istence !  And  it  will  be  confessed,  that 
partly  from  the  stronger  position  on  the 
American  side  of  the  question,  partly 
from  his  creditable  powers  of  reasoning, 
his  argument  was  superior  to  any  ever 
constructed  on  the  part  of  England.  We 
make  no  question,  that — accompanied, 
as  it  was,  with  the  evidence  of  a  renewed 
proposal  from  u.s,  to  yield  her  a  large 
portion  of  the  country  in  dispute — the 
correspondence  must  have  favorably  im- 
pressed the  European  mind,  not  only 
with  the  preponderance  of  our  claim,  but 
with  the  liberality  of  our  government. 
This  impression  must  have  been  deep- 
ened by  the  additional  fact,  that  the  Brit- 
ish Minister  had  rejected  that  oflfer,  with- 
out even  a  reference  to  his  government. 
Thus,  then,  the  Administration  and  the 
country  stood  most  favorably  before  the 
world  on  this  question.  With  some  un- 
necessary loudness  of  tone,  at  first,  our 
government  had  yet  committed  no  false 
step — had  managed  all  by  exposition  and 
argument — had  excelled  the  opposing 
government  in  controversy — had  equaled 
it  in  concession — had  even  succeeded  in 
placing  its  accredited  agent  in  the 
wrong.  How  have  they  maintained  this 
position.'  A  question  which  we  would 
not  seek  to  answer,  but  for  a  purpose 
above  personal  or  party  spleen. 

It  is  unquestionable,  as  all  have  felt, 
that" Mr.  Pakenham,  in  summarily  re- 
jecting the  offer  referred  to,  deserved  all 
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the  blame  which  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  terms 
the  more  severe  for  their  measured  coiir' 
tesy,  has  bestowed  upon  him.  It  is  also 
evident  that  our  government  was  right, 
under  such  circumstances,  in  withdraw- 
ing that  offer:  it  was  due  to  our  national 
honor  to  do  so.  But  the  next  movement 
was  to  be  made  by  Great  Britain.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  find,  from  Sir  Robert's 
speech,  that  the  British  Government,  un- 
able to  make  Mr.  Buchanan's  offer  the 
basis  of  a  new  proposal  of  compromise 
on  their  part — as  that  offer  had  never  been 
transmitted  to  them — and  naturally  un- 
willing to  proceed  without  knowing  what 
it  was,  yet  anxious  at  once  to  settle  a 
disastrous  dispute,  embraced  the  only  al- 
ternative, and  renewed  a  former  proposal 
to  arbitrate.  This,  the  Administration 
peremptorily  refuse.  Why.'  From  spleen, 
because  the  British  Minister  had  as  hast- 
ily rejected  theirs  1  We  will  absolve 
even  Mr.  Polk  from  an  impulse  so  child- 
ish. Besides,  other  reasons  were  given, 
which — it  is  highly  proper  to  consider  ! 

Mr.  Pakenham  commences  this  sec- 
ond correspondence,  with  regretting,  for 
his  government,  the  failure  of  so  many 
efforts  to  effect  a  friendly  setttlement  by 
negotiation — that  from  such  a  mode  great 
advantages  would  doubtless  have  result- 
ed to  both  parties — that,  as  it  is,  the  most 
prudent,  perhaps  the  only  step,  is  to 
"  refer  the  whole  question  of  an  equita- 
ble division  of  that  territory,  to  an  arbi- 
tration of  some  friendly  sovereign  or 
State" — that  this  step,  it  was  hoped, 
would  be  viewed  as  a  proof  of  the  con- 
fidence of  England  in  the  justice  of  her 
claim,  yet  of  her  readiness  to  incur  the 
risk  of  a  great  sacrifice,  for  the  preser- 
vation of  peace — and  that  the  proposal 
was  "  made  in  a  spirit  of  moderation 
and  fairness,  of  which  the  world  would 
judge."  Mr  Buchanan,  in  reply,  objects 
that  the  British  Government,  in  proposing 
to  refer  to  arbitration  the  "  equitable  di- 
vision," that  is,  a  partition,  of  Oregon, 
"  assumed  the  fact,  that  the  title  of  Great 
Britain  "to  a  portion  of  the  territory  is 
valid  ;  and  thus  take  for  granted  the  very 
question  in  dispute."  The  title — the  bare 
title  alone  should  be  referred.  The  prop- 
osition is  accordingly  rejected. 

Now  the  objection  to  this  "  objection" 
is,  that  it  was  quite  too  legal.  JVIr. 
Buchanan  has  not  forgotten  the  bar:  he 
cannot  fail  to  be  guarded  and  finical ;  he 
remembers  that  it  is  a  lawyer's  maxim  to 
"  go  for  the  whole  and  get  what  you  can." 
He  was  willing,  therefore,  to  put  forward 
a  mere  technical  obstruction,  neglecting 


the  spirit  of  reasonable  right  in  the  mat- 
ter— which  is  one  of  the  greatest  possible 
errors  in  a  wise  diplomacy.     It  was  not, 
in  fact,  at  all  necessary  for  him  to  under- 
stand the  term  "equitable  division,"  in 
the  alarming  light  of  asserting  an  ori- 
ginal inherent  title  under  the  "'  law  of 
nations'' — a  prior  sovereignty  in  the  soil. 
No  one  has  contended  more  strenuously 
than  ourselves  for  the  superior  validity — 
abstractly  considered — of   the   Spanish - 
American  claim.     But  that  claim,  as  we 
ha  veshown,  is  hampered  with  incura-- 
brances,  many  of  which  our  own  gov- 
ernment has  from  time  to  time  helped  to 
heap  upon  it.     It  is  met  by  various  "  cir- 
cumstances," "  considerations,"  even  par- 
tial counter-claims,  advanced  under  the 
the  same  loose  rules  that  apply  to  itself; 
and  it  is  on  these  grounds,  we  assert, 
that  some  sort  of  division  of  that  country 
between  us  and  England  is  "  equitable" — 
or,  in  lieu  of  this,  that  the  "reasonable 
rights"  which  have  grown  up  there,  in 
various    ways,    should    be   bought  out. 
The  Hon.  Secretary  knew  no  better  then, 
than  he  had  known  before,  that  Great 
Britain  does  claim  a  superior  title  to  parts 
of  Oregon ;  he  knew,  too,  that,  on  the 
grounds  above  named,  we  have  ourselves 
for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a   century 
been  disputing,  negotiating,  making  offers 
and  counter-offers — all  referring  to  a  di- 
vision of  that  same  territory — the  last  of 
which  offers  came  from  his  own  hands; 
he  knew,  therefore,  in  whatever  form  the 
question  should  come  before  an  arbitra- 
tor— as  naked  title  or  terms  of  })artition — 
these  considerations  would  guide  the  de- 
cision to  the  same  result,  granting  a  "  di- 
vision"— "  equitable,"  it  should  be  hoped, 
thus  presenting  the  very  phrase  he  ob- 
jects to  !     Why  did  he  not,  then,  accept 
the  proposal  at  once,  like  a  man  whose 
logic  is  not  too  keen  for   his  common 
sense  ? 

As  it  is  not  to  be  expected,  however, 
that  the  lawyer  should  be  entirely  lost  in 
the  Secretary  of  State,  we  would  not  find 
fault  with  this  "nicety  of  eye,"  were  it 
not  manifest  that  he  raised  the  objection 
merely  as  a  cover.  To  satisfy  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan's "  legal  scruples,"  the  British 
Minister  offered  in  reply,  just  what  Mr. 
Buchanan  had  indicated.  He  offered  to 
refer  the  question,  not  of  partition,  but 
of  title  ;  the  arbitrator,  however, — in  case 
of  finding  neither  possessed  of  a  perfect 
title  to  the  whole — was  to  make  a  division 
"  according  to  the  just  claims  of  each." 
He  suggests,  moreover,  that  the  reference 
might   be    made — not    necessarily  to  a 
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government  or  crowned  head,  but  to  ♦'  a 
mixed  commission,  with  an  umpire  ap- 
pointed by  common  consent" — or  to  "  a 
board,  composed  of  the  most  distinguish- 
ed civilians  and  jurists  of  the  time."  To 
this  noble  proposition — the  noblest  which 
one  nation  could  offer  and  another  re- 
ceive— one  of  the  noblest,  we  may  say, 
ever  made  in  any  age — what  is  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan's reply .'  In  that  answer,  we 
most  painfully  feel,  he  has  not  only  not 
assumed  the  wise  diplomatist — he  has  not 
even  preserved  the  right-minded  lawyer. 
It  is  an  unexpected,  unnecessary  quibble, 
anne.xing  a  condition  utterly  unworthy 
in  its  origin  and  character,  and  useless  in 
its  results.  This  offer,  says  our  Secre- 
tary, is  exposed  to  the  same  "  objection 
in  point  of  fact,  if  not  in  form,"  which 
lay  against  the  last.  For  if  the  arbitra- 
tor finds  neither  party  possessing  a  com- 
plete title  to  the  whole,  he  shall  assign 
to  each  a  portion  according  to  their  seem- 
ing claims,  which  "  might,  and  probably 
■would,  be  construed  into  an  intimation, 
if  not  a  direct  invitation  to  the  arbitrator, 
to  divide  the  territory  between  the  parties." 
"  The  title,  and  the  title  alone,  can  be 
submitted."  Arbitrators  are  "  naturally 
desirous  to  please  both  parties" — "make 
a  compromising  award,"  &c.  The  pro- 
posal is  accordingly  rejected. 

Surely  this  is  the  absurdest  mockery. 
Invitation  to  divide  the  territory!  Do 
we  then  really  de.sign  to  have  the  whole  .' 
Have  we  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  been 
pretending  to  negotiate,  to  compromise, 
as  a  mere  cover  to  an  ultimate  purpose  ? 
throwing  up  straw  to  see  how  strong  the 
wind  is .'  making  a  smoke  instead  of  a 
"  council-fire .'"  And  is  it  now  the  time  to 
accomplish  that  purpose  .■"  Did  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan ever  dream,  that  v/e  could  get  the 
whole  of  Oregon  by  any  'management .' 
Has  he  once  imagined,  that  England  does 
not  believe  in  her  claim  .'  Past  negoti- 
ations have  failed  : — does  he  yet  hope  to 
get  the  entire  region  by  a  skillful  diplo- 
macy ? — carefully  to  force  it  away  from 
her .' — to  soothe  her  into  a  soft  relinquish- 
ment .'  Does  he  suppose,  moreover — 
does  any  reasoning  man  in  this  country, 
or  in  ail  Christendom,  suppose,  that 
any  arbitrator  or  arbitrators,  would,  or 
should  under  the  circumstances,  do  other- 
wise than  award  some  kind  of  division 
of  claims,  or  an  equivalent  for  relin- 
quished rights.''  What,  then,  does  he  hope 
for.'  What  would  he  have.' — War.' — 
If  he  wishes  not  this  flagrant  alternative, 
does  he  fear  in  arbitration  some  sacrifice, 
not  to  be  thought  of .'    This  he  intimates 


at  the  end.  Weak,  pusillanimous,  as  it 
is,  it  stands  the  only  colorable  reason 
given.  But  it  is  utterly  insufficient.  "The 
United  States  hold  the  best  title  in  ex- 
istence to  the  whole."  The  President, 
therefore,  "  cannot  consent  to  jeopard 
for  his  country  all  the  great  interests  in- 
volved"-;-" cannot  deprive  the  Republic 
of  all  the  good  harbors  on  the  coast." 
Patriotic  man  !  He  had  already  offered 
to  give  up  half  of  them  !  Could  he  have 
any  reason  to  complain,  if  arbitration 
took  away  the  same  extent .' — Or,  can 
he  pretend  to  see  the  danger  of  losing 
more  than  that .'  Certainly,  for  him  or 
the  Republic  to  fear  such  a  result  is 
equally  preposterous,  undignified,  and 
unjust.  If  our  claims  are,  on  the  whole, 
so  strongly  based,  as  Mr.  Buchanan 
thinks  them  to  be,  as  nearly  the  whole 
country  is  persuaded  they  are,  how  shall 
we  insult  Christendom  with  the  doubt — 
asserted,  implied,  or  thought — that  there 
is  no  Christian  nation,  nor  any  number 
of  civil  and  judicial  characters,  in  her 
limits,  who  would  see  the  grounds  of 
such  claims,  and  do  us  justice? 

And  how  would  submitting  "  the  title, 
and  the  title  alone,"  advance  the  settle- 
ment of  difficulties  a  single  step  ?  Were 
it  to  be  decided  that  we  had  an  abstract 
title,  paramount,  to  the  whole,  we  should 
still  be  forced  to  negotiate  with  Great  Brit- 
ain respecting  those  circumstantial  rights 
which  have  grown  up  in  that  region 
through  a  period  of  forty  years.  We 
should  only  have  submitted  to  long  un- 
certainty and  delay,  to  find  ourselves  at 
the  end  in  practically  the  same  position 
as  before. 

We  have  a  higher  idea,  than  most  per- 
sons seem  to  entertain,  of  the  value  of  the 
Oregon  territory  and  the  Pacific  harbors. 
Lying  between  the  vast  interior  of  this 
continent  and  Asia,  that  coast  and  its 
harbors  hold  a  most  important  relation  to 
the  rest  of  North  America.  We  know, 
too,  that  the  most  valuable  harbors  on  the 
whole  coast  of  Oregon, — and  among  the 
finest  waters  in  the  world — are  in  DeFu- 
ca's  Straits,  near  the  49th°.  We  confess, 
moreover,  we  should  greatly  prefer,  with 
Mr.  Pakenham,  that  this  controversy 
had  been  settled  by  negotiation,  for  it  is 
really  a  disgrace  that  two  such  nations 
should  have  negotiated  so  many  years 
with  "  assurances  of  distinguished  con- 
sideration," yet  come  to  no  definite 
conclusion  on  the  matter.  But  this 
method  so  constantly  failing,  all  consider- 
ations pointed  to  arbitration — an  alter- 
native always  honorable  in  cases  that 
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can  be  litigated  at  all,  and  always  ac- 
ceptable to  those  who  have  not  from  the 
first  determined  to  have  "  the  whole." 
Nothing,  we  are  persuaded,  could  throw 
half  so  much  doubt,  in  the  minds  of 
other  nations,  upon  both  the  justice  of 
our  claims  and  our  honesty,  as  this  re- 
fusal to  arbitrate  ;  and  as  to  the  probable 
result  of  that  procedure,  we  make  no 
question  that  the  boundary  awarded 
"would  have  been  that  which  all  circum- 
stances point  out  as  the  most  reasonable 
and  the  only  one — that  which  we  have 
ourselves  four  times  offered — the  49th 
parallel,  deflected  to  the  south  at  De 
Fuca's  Straits,  so  as  to  pass  through  the 
middle  of  those  splendid  waters,  leaving 
the  most  ample  harbors  on  both  sides. 

But  there  is  another  and  a  higher  rea- 
son than  anything  of  profit,  or  loss,  or 
common  honor,  personal  to  this  coun- 
try, why  we  could  have  wished  that 
proposition  had  been  accepted.  "  A  mix- 
ed commission  of  jurists  and  civilians, 
with  an  umpire" — from  different  coun- 
tries— to  settle  such  difficulties  as  have 
always  heretofore  engaged  nations  in 
war !  What  a  precedent !  What  an 
epoch  might  thus  have  been  created  ! 
What  an  example  would  it  have  been  to 
all  time  of  the  wisdom  which  might  gov- 
ern the  world  !  For  our  own  part,  we 
could  have  been  willing  to  have  yielded 
up  even  the  harbors  of  De  Fuca's  straits — 
we  had  almost  said  the  whole  of  Oregon. 
And  this  proposition  came  from  a  British 
statesman,  and  was  rejected  by  an  Amer- 
ican ! 

"  Historian  decus  est,''  (says  Lord  Ba- 
con, in  his  treatise  De  aug.  scien.,  "  con- 
cerning the  advancement  of  knowledge,") 
"  ei  quasi  anima,  ut  cum  cventis  causes 
copulantur : — It  is  the  ornament,  and  as 
it  were  the  soul  of  history,  that  with  re- 
sults causes  are  connected."  We  will 
endeavor,  on  this  hint,  to  inquire  out  the 
reason  of  a  movement  for  which  no  rea- 
son has  been  given. 

When  the  new  Administration  entered 
upon  office,  many  of  the  old  questions 
were  at  rest  or  had  mainly  lost  their 
availability  for  party  effect.  They  dared 
not,  just  then,  contemplate  any  material 
change  in  the  Tariff,  by  a  false  avowal, 
of  which  in  many  parts  of  the  country 
they  had  been  raised  to  power.  The 
Texas  controversy  was  to  all  practical 
intents  settled.  The  only  question  of 
public  interest  sufficient  to  create  a  gene- 
ral excitement  and  give  a  chance  to 
strengthen  party  lines,  was  the  Oregon 
dispute,     ll  had  been  instinctively  felt 


by  demagogues,  for  some  time — as  vul- 
tures sailing  against  the  wind  smell  car- 
rion at  a  great  distance — that  there  would 
prove  to  be  a  vast  amount  of  j)olitical 
capital  inherent  in  that  question,  under 
some  form.  The  only  thing  wanted  was 
a  vv-ay  to  make  it  available — for  which 
the  Democracy  are  not  usually  at  a  loss. 
Accordingly,  as  early  as  the  session  of 
1842,  they  had  begun  in  Congress  to  agi- 
tate for  that  purpose.  In  the  Baltimore 
Convention  they  made  haste  to  seize 
upon  it  as  their  property.  The}'  sum- 
marily declared  that"  our"  claim — that  is, 
the  people's — that  is,  the  Democracy's — to 
the  entire  region  of  Oregon  was  unques- 
tionable. They  might  almost  as  well 
have  declared  that  it  was  not  questioned. 
AVhat  sudden  wisdom  had  fallen  on  that 
body,  or  on  any  portion  of  that  body — 
the  elite  of  "  the  masses" — that  they  gave 
utterance  to  loud  and  positive  assertions 
on  sucli  a  question .'  There  were  un- 
doubtedly some  men  in  the  country  who 
had  paid  sufficient  attention  to  the  subject 
to  discern  very  clearly  its  various  rela- 
tions, historical  and  international,  though 
exceedingly  complicated  and  demanding 
much  ab.struse  research.  But  were  there 
in  all  probability  four  such  men  in  that 
select  mixture  ?  We  make  no  hesitation 
in  doubting  whether  there  were  two  whom 
either  taste  or  circumstances  had  led  to 
the  laborious  study  necessary  to  a  mastery 
of  the  question.  But  what  if  there  were 
ten — the  number  which  would  have 
saved  Sodom  ?  How  large  a  part  was 
that  of  the  heterogeneous  populace  which 
at  Baltimore,  in  May,  1844,  resolved  that 
"  our  right  to  the  whole  of  Oregon  is 
clear  and  unquestionable?"  Can  ten  men 
be  responsible  for  the  opinions  of  five 
hundred  ?  Five  hundred,  at  second  hand, 
for  the  opinions  of  the  people .'  Or  can 
the  majority  vote  themselves  into  know- 
ledge—as the  New  York  city  authorities, 
at  the  public  expense,  furnish  themselves 
with  refreshments  ?  Or  is  the  Democracy 
right  by  intuition  ?  Questions  more  sig- 
nificant than  the  answers  to  them  would 
be  satisfactory.  However,  with  charac- 
teristic unanimity,  that  politic  body, 
considering  themselves  the  "  body  politic" 
voted  the  whole  matter  a  plain  case,  and 
that  the  country  recognized  no  patriotism 
which  did  not  cover  Texas  and  Oregon. 
Of  course,  what  the  Democracy  knew, 
their  President  must  abide  by,  as  this  was 
a  case  where  it  would  not  do  for  the 
creature  to  be  less  wise  than  the  power 
that  made  it.  Besides,  his  knowledge  on 
the  subject  v.as,  in  fact,  just  about  equal  to 
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theirs.  Accordingly,  in  his  Inaugural  Ad- 
dress— for  which  undoubtedly  he  studied 
the  Oregon  question  all  over  in  order  to 
be  certain — he  declared  our  claim  not 
only  indisputable,  hut  to  be  maintained 
up  to  the  last  foot.  Like  the  Yankee — al- 
ready found  peddling  by  the  Chutes  Falls 
and  the  Walla-Walla — he  went  "  for  the 
54th°  andaleetlenorther."  Like  his  father 
in  the  faith  and  spiritual  director,  General 
Jackson,  he  was  disposed,  if  withstood  by 
imperious  Britain, to  "arbitrate  at  the  can- 
non's mouth."  This  hold  stand  they  had 
thought  to  take,  not  from  any  native 
boldness  in  themselves,  nor  because  they 
were  so  sure  of  the  right,  and  believed 
in  an  emergency  Heaven  would  help 
them.  But  they  supposed,  from  long  in- 
ductive reasoning,  that  what  the  party 
leaders  asseverated,  the  party  would  de- 
mand ;  and  they  were  weak  (shall  we 
say  base)  enough,  to  be  influenced  on  such 
a  question  by  such  a  supposition.  They 
were  even  persuaded,  that  the  hostility  to 
Great  Britain  is  so  deeply  fixed  in  the 
general  mind  of  the  country,  that  the 
most  affronting  position  possible  would 
meet  with  most  favor  from  the  mass  of 
the  people — thus  increasing  the  ranks  of 
the  Administration  from  the  lines  of  their 
opponents.  But  when  the  President 
came  to  enlarge  a  little — a  very  little — 
his  knowledge  on  the  question,  he  began 
to  see  that  there  were  some  difficulties, 
both  intrinsic  and  extrinsic,  to  "  give 
him  pause."  It  was  seen  that  there 
■were  a  few  considerations  in  favor  of 
English  rights  in  that  region,  and  that 
they  had  quite  forgotten  the  action  of 
their  predecessors  in  the  case.  More  to 
their  guidance,  it  was  found  that  very 
little  value  was  set  on  the  territory,  that 
the  mass  of  the  people  did  not  want  war, 
that  England  did  not  want  war — in  short, 
that  the  national  honor  was  not  half  sen- 
sitive enough,  and  would  not  tolerate  the 
idea  of  a  war,  consequently  not  a  war- 
spirit,  on  any  extreme  grounds.  What 
then  ?  The  grounds  were,  of  course,  to 
be  moderated.  If  then  a  war-cry  could 
be  skillfully  manufactured,  little  danger, 
much  popularity,  might  come  of  it.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  compromise  was  offered 
of  yielding  nearly  half  of  the  region  of 
which  the  whole  had,  without  reserva- 
tion, been  so  loudly  claimed.  This  the 
British  Minister  most  unwisely  rejected. 
It  ought  to  have  been  accepted,  for  it  was 
clearly  as  much  as  England  had  any  right 
to  expect,  and  its  rejection  gave  the  party 
in  power  just  the  opportunity  they  were 
wailing  for.      The  strong  statement  of 


Mr.  Buchanan  came  out ;  thoughtless, 
ambitious  men,  in  and  out  of  Congress, 
talked  blusteringly,  and  endeavored  to 
draw  party  lines  upon  the  question.  But 
intelligent  men  on  all  sides  took  Ameri- 
can ground,  yet  denounced  war ;  business 
was  hindered,  the  public  mind  depres- 
sed. While  the  Administration  were 
finding  it  impossible  to  fill  their  sails  with 
this  wind,  came  the  proposal  for  arbitra- 
tion. It  was  rejected — "reason  not 
"■iven."  True,  a  reason  was  offered, 
but  of  what  worth,  or  reality,  we  have 
seen.  Yet  the  truth  is  evident.  From 
the  Oregon  Question, — unfortunately 
Americanized— ihey  had  gained  but  lit- 
tle power :  from  the  war  cry,  nothing 
but  rebuke.  And  now — to  arbitrate ! — 
It  would  take,  as  they  express  it,  "  the 
great  interests  of  the  Republic  out  of  the 
control  of  the  United  States :"— "  out  of 
their  control,"  is  our  reading  of  the  fear. 
What  particular  eclat  would  attend  their 
permission  for  others  to  settle  a  great 
national  question  ?  what  loss  of  repu- 
tation not  ensue, that  they  had  not  been 
able  to  settle  it  themselves  .'  what  of  the 
power  that  should  belong  to  executive 
energy  ?  to  diplomatic  skill .'  The  coun- 
try had  looked  to  them  to  finish  the  dis- 
pute ;  the  country  must  be  obeyed  !  It 
w/s  clear,  that  "  the  great  interests  of 
the  Republic"  must  not  go  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  Administration. 

But  these  personal  considerations, 
though  undoubtedly  of  wonderful  weight, 
were,  in  our  opinion,  by  no  means  the 
controlling  reason  for  this  rejection. 
There  was,  in  our  belief,  a  new'  and 
secret  policy— as  suddenly  conceived  as 
it  was  firmly  adopted— which  had  been 
for  sometime  influencing  the  movements 
of  Government,  and  which  now  at  once 
decided  this  matter.  And  it  is  to  this 
point,  chiefly,  that  we  ask  the  attention 
of  the  country.  We  have  not  space  to 
dwell  upon  it,  and  shall  content  ourselves 
at  present  with  a  simple  indication  of  its 
nature.  .  . 

We  never  supposed  that  the  Adminis- 
tration or  the  party  wanted  war,  so  much 
as  they  wanted  the  war-spirit.  They 
wished  to  gamble  with  the  terrible 
chances  of  this  excited  state  of  things, 
to  increase  their  power.  But  when,  as 
we  have  shown,  the  "  signs  of  the  times" 
so  signally  failed  them,  soon  after  the 
opening  of  Congress,  they  were  forced  to 
seek  another  resource.  We  have  said 
that  the  President  and  his  Cabinet  dared 
not  contemplate  any  immediate  change 
in  the  tariff  of  1842.     Yet,  notwithstand- 
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ing  his  swindling  professions  during  the 
canvass,  Mr.  Polk  always  designed  tha 
the  Tariff  of  '42  should  be  altered.  Some 
time  in  the  course  of  his  four  years'  usur- 
pation he  hoped  to  do  thus  much  evil. 
Suddenly  began  to  come  the  startling 
train  of  news  from  England.  The  de- 
struction of  crops,  the  prophecy  of  fam- 
ine, the  resignation  of  the  Ministry,  the 
failure  of  the  new  one,  the  return  of  the 
old,  the  announcement  of  the  fall  of  the 
corn-laws,  of  the  reduction  of  duties,  and 
of  a  general  change  to  take  place  in  all  the 
commercial  policy  of  the  nation,  followed 
each  other  faster  than  successive  packets 
and  steamers  could  bring  them.  It  had 
already  been  significantly  hinted,  that 
England's  commercial  relations  were  so 
important,  her  estimation  of  the  excel- 
lence of  her  manufactures  and  of  the 
beauty  of  reduced  duties  in  foreign  ports 
so  high,  that,  if  her  honor  were  not 
touched,  it  would  not  "  be  difficult  to 
arrange  the  Oregon  question."  These 
hints  were  not  lost  on  this  side  of  the 
waters.  And  when  this  new  and  surpri- 
sing combination  of  circumstances  referred 
to  took  place,  a  "  monstrous  clever  "  de- 
sign struck  the  Administration.  That  it 
might  partially  have  dawned  upon  them 
before  is  possible,  as  it  could  not  have 
been  difficult  for  Mr.  Walker  to  fall 
pretty  early  on  so  ingenious  and  evil  an 
expedient.  It  was  resolved  to  make  the 
Oregon  dispute  and  rumors  of  war,  which 
in  themselves  were  now  shorn  of  polit- 
ical effect,  the  immediate  means  of  break- 
ing down  the  Tariff.  For  this  purpose 
the  war  panic  was  to  be  sedulously  fos- 
tered, the  disposition  of  Government  kept 
dark,  and  general  uncertainty  as  to  all  fu- 
ture results  maintained,  while  a  bill 
should  be  prepared  which — bad  enough 
to  create,  in  quiet  times,  universal  alarm 
— should,  in  this  state  of  suspense,  be 
accepted  for  the  sake  of— Peace. 

That  England  has  had  any  understand- 
ing with  this  government  on  the  scheme, 
or  has  acted  with  reference  to  it,  need 
not  be  asserted.  She  was  obliged  to 
change  her  financial  policy  for  home  rea- 
sons, and  her  military  preparations  are, 
beyond  question,  necessary  for  many  fu- 
ture contingencies.  But  everything  has 
happened  as  well  as  if  designed  for  the 
end  required.  Great  Britain  maintains 
a  calm,  prepared  aspect;  her  statesmen 
talk  with  dignity,  in  Parliament,  of  Eng- 
lish rights  and  English  honor,  but  also  of 
the  extraordinary  and  reciprocal  benefits 
of  trade  between  the  two  countries;  her 
public  journals  present  the  same  oppos- 


ing views,  but  with  more  hreadth  and 
freedom.  On  this  side,  hasty-minded 
military  orators  are  permitted  to  make 
war-speeches  in  the  dark;  a  bill  of  re- 
duced duties  is  constructed,  but  carefully 
kept  away  from  the  public;  and  the 
party  papers  are  left  to  talk  blindly,  now 
of  the  necessity  of  standing  for  all  Ore- 
gon, now  of  the  blessings  of  free  trade. 
England,  however,  fearing  that  such  an 
Administration,  or  such  a  party  thrusting 
them  on,  might  force  the  question  into 
inextricable  difficulties,  and  dreading  a 
war,  in  the  present  state  of  her  social 
elements,  more  than  she  could  value 
any  commercial  concessions  whatever — 
besides  doubting,  it  is  probable,  whether 
she  could  really  obtain  from  the' United 
States  any  important  or  permanent  con- 
cessions of  the  kind — most  wisely  pro- 
posed to  submit  the  Oregon  dispute  to 
arbitration.  That  proposal  was,  of  course, 
rejected.  For  it  would  not  do  to  "  take 
our  great  interests  out  of  the  control  of 
the  Republic  !"  In  other  words,  it  would 
not  do  to  throw  away  the  only  question 
that  could  be  made  subservient  to  their 
political  designs.  Arbitration  agreed  to, 
public  excitement  would  sink  at  once, 
and  they  might  hope  in  vain  to  persuade 
the  people  to  throw  down  the  Tariff. 

Thus,  then,  this  state  of  things — dis- 
turbed, uncertain — is  to  be  indefinitely 
kept  up,  that  the  government  may  take 
advantage  of  the  anxiety  and  patriotism 
of  the  country,  of  the  public  sense  of 
honor  and  dishonor,  of  the  dread  of  the 
evils  of  war,  the  love  of  the  blessings  of 
peace,  to  aid  them  in  forcing  upon  the  peo- 
ple's reluctant  acceptance  a  ruinous  reduc- 
tion of  duties — an  evil  only  less  than  war. 
The  nation  is  called  upon  to  watch  their 
action.  They  may  succeed  for  a  time — 
for  a  time  only.  They  shall  be  hurled 
from  power  as  suddenly,  and  as  much  to 
their  surprise,  as  corrupted  Fortune  first 
raised  them  to  it.  The  desert  in  the  case 
will  be  infinitely  greater.  The  merits  for 
which  they  were  elevated  to  the  govern- 
ment of  a  great  Republic — one  of  the 
four  chief  powers  of  the  world — were,  in 
any  point  of  view,  undoubtedly  small. 
But  if  they  continue  this  covert,  uncer- 
tain and  utterly  selfish  policy,  from 
which,  as  yet,  they  seem  never  to  have 
departed  except  to  throw  dust  in  the  pub- 
lic eye,  they  will  not  be  long  in  making 
it  evident  that  they  are  not  the  Adminis- 
tration for  a  people  whose  true  dignity, 
interest  and  honor,  they  are  not  only 
unwilling  to  subserve  but  unable  to  appre- 
ciate. 
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RECENT    FRENCH    NOVELISTS, 


Thakks    to    cheap   publication,    and 
stealing-made-easy,    by   the    refusal  of 
Congress  to  pass  an  international  copy- 
right law,  our  country  has  been  flooded 
ot  late  with   cheap  translations  of  the 
recent  French  Novelists ;  the  most  con- 
spicuous among  whom  are  Vicomte  d'Ar- 
lincourt,  Victor  Hugo,  Balzac,  Dumas, 
Paul  de  Kock,  George  Sand  (alias  Ma- 
dame Dudevant)  and  Eugene  Sue.    There 
are  numerous  others  who  figure  as  feuille- 
tonists in  the  French  newspapers;  a  fa- 
vorable specimen  of  whose  powers  is  to 
he  found  in  the  "  Sketches  of  conspicuous 
Living  Characters  of  France,"  recently 
translated  by  our  accomplished  country- 
man, Mr.  Walsh.     But  the  only  object 
of  the  present  paper  is  hurriedly  to  trace 
the  characteristic  features  of  the  leading 
novelists  whose  names  have  been  given 
above.     Many  of  the  works  of  these  au- 
thors have  been  made  familiar  to  Ameri- 
can readers  through  the  medium  of  trans- 
lations varying  in  fidelity  and  excellence 
of   execution   from  good   to   execrable ; 
though  even  in  the  most  faithful  of  these 
much  of  the  author's  peculiar  merit  is 
necessarily  lost,  for  the  attempt  to  "  paint 
the  odor  of  a  violet"  would  not  be  more 
futile  than  the  hope  of  conveying  the 
idiomatic  beauties  of  one  language  by  the 
words  of  another,  totally  different  in  char- 
acter and  construction.    The  French  lan- 
guage especially,  from  its  peculiar  idiom 
and  nice  shades  of  verbal  meaning,  is, 
above  all  others,  the  most  difficult  to  be 
faithfully  rendered   in   another  tongue, 
without   sacrificing  the    sense.      Thus, 
unconsciously,  we  commit  a  great  injus- 
tice  in  judging   of    their   master-pieces 
through    the    medium    of    translations, 
which,  even  when  they  convey  the  mean- 
ing, present  it  denuded  of  that  drapery  of 
well-selected  words,  which   constitutes 
the  indefinable  but  potent  spell  of  style, 
in  which  the  main  excellence  of  these 
writers  in  the  original  will  be  found  to 
consi.'^t. 

If  this  be  the  case  with  the  best  transla- 
tions, how  much  more  forcibly  must  these 
remarks  apply  to  the  bad  ones,  which 
are  in  the  proportion  of  about  ninety-nine 
in  every  hundred.  After  having  insti- 
tuted a  careful  comparison  between  sev- 
eral of  the  French  novelists  in  the  original 
and  in   translation,  the  conviction   has 


been  forced  upon  us  that  our  Gallic 
neighbors  have  suffered  foul  wrong  at 
the  hands  of  our  publishers.  These 
gentlemen  seem  to  have  picked  up  some 
of  their  translators  out  of  the  streets, 
thrust  Nugent's  Dictionary  violently  into 
their  hands,  with  a  copy  of  the  novel  "to 
be  done  into  English,"  with  full  license 
to  cut,  hack  and  hew  the  wretched  au- 
thor according  to  their  pleasure — haste 
being  the  chief  requisition,  that  some  other 
"  enterprising  publisher"  might  not  fore- 
stall the  publication  and  reap  the  profits. 
The  translations  of  Messrs.  Herbert, 
Deming,  and  some  few  others  whose 
names  have  not  reached  us,  constitute 
honorable  exceptions  to  these  strictures, 
being  in  general  well  and  faithfully  exe- 
cuted; but  the  excellence  of  their  work 
serves  only  to  render  more  evidently 
wretched  the  abortive  attempts  of  the 
literary  pretenders  who  swarm  about  the 
purlieus  of  the  paradise  of  publishers  and 
penny-a-liners — modern  Gotham. 

The  writers  of  whom  we  propose  to 
treat,  and  whose  names  we  have  given 
above,  represent  four  distinct  classes  or 
schools  of  French  fiction,  each  numbering 
in  its  ranks  hosts  of  disciples  and  admirers, 
who  in  turn  depreciate  and  condemn  the 
productions  and  artistic  principles  of  each 
other.  The  Vicomte  d'Arlincourt  stands 
confessedly  at  the  head  of  the  historic 
school.  His  "Cinq  Mars"  is  the  most 
striking  and  powerful  fiction  of  its  class — 
worthy  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  whom  he  has 
evidently  made  his  model.  It  is  founded 
upon  the  fortunes  of  the  celebrated  fa- 
vorite and  conspirator,  whose  name  and 
history  are  familiar  to  all  conversant  with 
the  incidents  of  that  stirring  epoch  when 
the  fading  light  of  chivalry  still  faintly 
gleamed  above  the  horizon,  and  shed  its 
last  noticeable  rays  over  the  person  of  the 
liero  of  this  novel :  whose  life  was  indeed 
chivalry  put  into  action,  and  whose  dar- 
ing schemes  and  tragic  fate  invest  him 
with  an  interest  which  even  romance 
must  fail  to  heighten.  A  character  such 
as  his,  in  the  hands  of  a  man  of  true 
genius  like  D'Arlincourt,  could  not  fail 
to  enlist  the  sympathies  of  every  reader, 
and  has  earned  for  him  the  proud  title  of 
the  "French  Walter  Scott;"  a  compli- 
ment as  high  as  it  is  merited,  for  in  his 
vporks  alone,  of  all  we  have  referred  to, 
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there  is  nothing  to  be  found  which  can 
revolt  the  most  fastidious  dcilicacy.  All 
is  chaste  and  correct.  Decency  and 
morality  are  never  sacrifice(^  to  dramatic 
effect;  a  compliment  we  cannot  conscien- 
tiously extend  to  any  of  his  colempora- 
ries,  with  whom  "  producing  a  sensation" 
is  the  one  thing  sought  and  desired,  heed- 
less of  any  scruples  of  propriety  or  deco- 
rum, so  that  result  can  be  attained. 
Neither  our  space  nor  our  object  will 
permit  us  to  enter  here  into  a  detailed 
account  of  all  the  writings  of  the  French 
novelists.  It  is  not  our  intention  to  give 
a  catalogue.  One  may  easily  be  ob- 
tained ot  Berteau  in  Broadway.  Desiring 
merely  to  indicate  the  peculiar  character- 
istics of  each  author,  by  reference  to 
his  best  productions,  we  v.-ill  dismiss  the 
Yicomte  with  the  recommendation  to  the 
fairer  portion  of  our  readers  to  procure 
and  read  his  novels,  in  which  they  will 
find  abundance  of  romantic  incident,  a 
fund  of  historic  information,  and  much 
of  the  honey  of  sentiment,  untainted  by 
the  poison  of  a  refined  sensuality,  which 
conceals  base  sentiments  under  flowery 
words.  He  is  an  honor  and  an  ornament 
to  the  French  literature  of  the  present 
day ;  and  for  nothing  does  he  merit  more 
praise  than  for  his  stern  refusal  to  pur- 
chase a  more  extended  popularity  by 
pandering  to  the  morbid  and  vicious  taste 
for  the  coarse  and  sensual,  which  unfor- 
tunately prevails  so  extensively  amoiighis 
countrymen,  and  which  has  found  its  fit 
exponents  in  some  of  the  writers  of  whom 
we  shall  presently  speak. 

Victor  Hugo,  the  next  on  our  list,  is 
the  chief  of  the  romantic,  as  opposed  to 
the  classic,  school;  a  man  of  acknow- 
ledged genius,  but  of  very  equivocal 
taste — who  has  written  some  of  the  best 
and  some  of  the  worst  books  of  any  au- 
thor of  the  day — scorning  all  mediums, 
and  transcending  all  bounds,  on  one  side 
or  the  other.  Bold,  creative,  audacious- 
spurning  all  dictation — reckless  of  criti- 
cism— careless  of  common  prejudices,  yet 
voluntarily  submitting  to  the  most  galling 
fetters  self-imposed — he  is  the  slave  of 
his  own  peculiar  theory  and  ideas  of  art; 
which  are  so  wild,  odd  and  outre,  as 
only  to  be  redeemed  from  ridicule  by  the 
power  and  energy  displayed  in  their  de- 
velopment. To  Victor  Hugo  must  be 
accorded  the  honor  of  being  the  true 
parent  of  the  "  literature  of  desperation," 
so  much  in  vogue  at  the  present  time. 
Ho  was  the  first  who  dared  to  descend 
from  courts  and  palaces,  for  heroes  and 


heroines,  to  the  walks  of  lower  life;  and 
like  most  daring  innovators,  he  ru.shed 
from  one  extreme  into  another.  His 
characters  are  literally  picked  up  out  of 
the  streets — Esmeralda,  the  loftiest  and 
purest  of  all  his  creations,  being  nothing 
better  than  a  wandering  Gipsy  vagrant, 
dwelling  among  the  thieves  and  vaga- 
bonds of  Paris.  His  stronghold  is  in  the 
morbid  anatomy  of  the  passions;  and 
from  the  depths  of  social  and  moral  de- 
gradation he  summons  up  scenes  of  the 
most  touching  pathos  and  overwhelming 
horror. 

"In  his  "Notre  Dame  de  Paris,"  (in 
our  opinion  his  greatest  work,)  the  con- 
ception of  the  character  of  Claude  Frollo, 
the  priest,  is  one  of  the  most  masterly  to 
be  met  with  in  the  range  of  modern  fic- 
tion. The  hidden  workings  of  an  im- 
passioned heart,  stung  and  tortured  by 
ill-directed  passions,  long  suppressed  but 
never  thoroughly  subdued,  and  bursting 
forth  at  last  only  the  more  fiercely  be- 
cause of  that  long  restraint,  are  laid  bare 
Avith  a  terrible  fidelity  and  force,  which 
fixes  and  fascinates  our  unwilling  inter- 
est. The  gradual  steps  by  which  the 
stern  and  solitary  priest  is  forced  down 
into  the  abysses  of  crime  and  wretched- 
ness, his  desperate  struggles  to  arrest  his 
own  descent,  and  his  final  fall,  are  all 
portrayed  with  a  gloomy  depth  of  color- 
ing worthy  of  the  pencil  of  a  Salvator 
Rosa;  and  they  inculcate  the  warning 
lesson,  that  in  the  conflict  between  prin- 
ciple and  passion,  the  latter  will  too  often 
triumph  where  the  pride  of  intellect  is 
the  only  safeguard  summoned  to  resist  its 
strong  appeals.  The  various  scenes  in 
which  the  priest  is  introduced  with  Es- 
meralda, where  his  insane  passion  in- 
spires him  with  almost  superhuman  elo- 
quence, and  the  convulsive  throes  of  his 
maddened  heart  wring  from  him  bursts 
of  wo  and  agony  as  deep  as  they  are 
strong,  haunt  the  memory  of  the  reader 
long  after  he  has  perused  them  like  the 
recollection  of  some  sudden  and  painful 
dream.  The  first  appearance  of  Esme- 
ralda, in  the  courtyard  and  beneath  the 
monastery,  surrounded  by  an  admiring 
crowd,  and  glittering  with  youth,  and 
joy,  and  hope,  presents  a  striking  con- 
trast to  the  final  asi)ect  of  the  same  Es- 
meralda, when  tottering  into  the  doom- 
chamber,  pallid,  worn,  haggard— reduced 
toa  skeleton— a  weak  victim, prematurely 
blasted  by  the  infernal  machinations  of 
her  foe  and  lover,  the  wretched  priest. 
The  scene,  too,  in  the  condemned  cell, 
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where  the  girl  is  awaiting  the  summons 
to  execution,  when  the  priest,  goaded  by 
the  double  pangs  of  passion  and  remorse, 
offers  to  sacrifice  all  his  eternal  and  tem- 
poral hopes  to  secure  her  love,  and  is 
spurned  from  her  feet,  is  one  of  unmixed 
power,  and  drawn  with  the  hand  of  a 
master.  His  broken  ejaculations — his 
wild  confession — his  terrible  appeals, 
like  the  pleadings  of  a  lost  soul — are 
stamped  with  a  fearful  earnestness  and 
truth,  which  carry  conviction  with  them, 
and  awake  our  compassion  for  his  suffer- 
ings. Nor  is  the  effect  lessened  when, 
in  despairing  fury,  he  bursts  forth  into 
imprecations,  and,  groveling  in  the  dust 
before  his  intended  victim,  announces  his 
determination  of  destroying  her,  as  the 
murdeier  of  his  peace!  In  almost  any 
other  hands,  this  scene  would  have  been 
one  of  unmixed  horror,  exciting  only 
sensations  of  disgust;  but  in  those  of 
Victor  Hugo,  the  priest  becomes  an  object 
of  sympathy :  we  recognize  the  human 
being,  not  the  fiend ;  we  perceive  that 
his  only  hate  springs  from  his  only  love 
— that  the  bitterness  of  the  one  arises 
from  the  intensily  of  the  other— and  feel 
that  in  the  vulture-talons  of  his  own 
conscience  Esmeralda  finds  an  avenger. 

The  plot  of  the  novel  is  simple.     An 
Egyptian  dancing  girl  attracts  the  admira- 
tion, and  fires  the  soul,  oi  a  stern  and 
ascetic  priest,  Claude  Frollo  by  name, 
noted  for  his  learning  and  his  austerity ; 
but  who,  surrendering  himself  to  his  mad 
passion,  persecutes  the  unfortunate  girl 
with  his  importunities.     She,  far  from 
reciprocating   his  feelings,   loathes  and 
spurns    him.     Maddened   by   love    and 
jealousy,  he  accuses  her  of  witchcraft, 
and  subjects  her  to  torture  and  finally  to 
death — perishing  himself  by  the  hand  of 
a  wretched  deaf-mute,  who  also  loves 
her,  and  whose  rev^olting  passion  is  also 
closely    entwined    with    her    destinies. 
This  deaf-mute,  uncouth  in   form   and 
horrible  in  aspect,  plays  a  conspicuous 
part  in  the  book.     A  hideous  abortion, 
both   mentally  and  physically,  he   em- 
bodies and  exhibits  one  of  the  peculiar 
mental  crotchets  of  Victor  Hugo,  which 
he  has  made  the  groundwork  of  several 
of  his  later  novels  and  dramas — the  effort 
to  combine  moral  beauty  with  physical 
deformity,  and  to  enlist  the  sympathies 
of  his  readers  with  all  the  various  forms 
of  nature  which  are  most  unseemly  and 
repulsive.     In  some  of  his  dramas  this 
strange  propensity  manifests  itself  in  a 
etill  more  striking  form,  where  he  spe- 


cially selects  as  his  chief  characters  pros- 
titutes, thieves  and  murderers;  as  in 
Marion  de  Lorme,  Le  Roi  d'Amare,  Bug 
Jargal,  et  id  genus  omne.  Among  these 
impurities,  "Les  Feuilles  d'Antonine" 
and  "  La  Derniere  Jour  d'un  Condamne" 
stand  alone.  In  the  same  track  Eugene 
Sue  has  follovved,  whose  Fleur  de  Marie 
is  evidently  copied  from  Esmeralda.  The 
situation  of  the  characters  is  almost  pre- 
cisely identical.  In  both,  sentiment  is 
admitted  as  a  substitute  for  moral  obliga- 
tion, and  both  dispense  with  fixed  princi- 
ples of  any  kind. 

This  is  the  new  evangel  of  the  French 
moral  code,  and  as  such  may  be  worthy 
of  a  few  words  of  comment;  since  no 
cause,  supported  by  talents  of  so  high  an 
order,  can  be  deemed  too  absurd  or  con- 
temptible to  produce  mischief,  whatever 
its  abstract  falsity  may  be.     That  moral 
purity  might  possibly  be  found  to  exist 
in  the  breast  of  one  whose  earliest  asso- 
ciations  had   all    been    connected   with 
scenes  of  vice  and  low  debauchery,  is 
but  within  the  extreme  verge  of  possi- 
bility— -a  kind  of  special  miracle,  to  be 
met  with  in  possibly  one  instance  out  of 
ten  thousand  ;  but  to  make  it  the  rule,  and 
not  the  exception,  appears  to  have  been 
the  special  object  of  Victor  Hugo  and 
his  school.     It  is  not,  therefore,  wonder- 
ful that  his  failure  should  have  been  sig- 
nal, and  his  attempt  to  gloss  over  the 
distinctions  between  vice  and  virtue  cre- 
ated only  a  sentiment  of  regret  in  well- 
regulated  minds  that  genius  so  rare,  and 
talents  so  varied,  should  have  been  pei*- 
verted  to  so  base  an  end ;  while,  if  only 
enlisted  in  the  cause  of  virtue  and  sound 
morality,  they   might  have   efiected  so 
much  good,  both  for  himself  and  others. 
As  it  is,  in  reading  his  novels,  we  are 
continually  impressed  with  the  incongrui- 
ty subsisting  between  the  sentiments  ex- 
pressed  and   the   sources  whence   they 
emanate :    courtesans   exemplifying   the 
duties  of  maternal  fondness — strumpets 
testifying     disinterested     attachments  — 
thieves  and   murderers  actuated  by  the 
most  generous  and  noble  impulses — and 
the  whole  foundations  of  the  social  sys- 
tem uprooted  and  overturned,  to  carry 
out  an  idle  and  absurd  theory  of  a  gifted 
author !     Among  the  varied  eccentricities 
of  authors,  we  k  no w  of  none  more  strange 
and  perverse  than  this  of  Victor  Hugo, 
or  which  will  react  more  fatally  upon  his 
own  reputation;   though  we  can  often 
feel  the  movement  of  the  Antaeus  beneath 
the  mountain  which  he  has  voluntarily 
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drawn  down  upon  himself.  The  early 
circumstances  of  his  life,  however,  have 
doubtless  exercised  considerable  influence 
on  the  formation  of  his  character.  Much 
of  romance  has  mingled  viMth  his  actual 
experiences,  and  the  Spanish  blood  he 
has  inherited  asserts  itself  in  those  gloomy 
and  terrible  dramas  which  create  mingled 
terror  and  disgust.  His  love  for  the  in- 
tensely tragic  elements  of  character — his 
fondness  for  dwelling  upon  painful  and 
morbid  feelings — are  far  more  Spanish 
than  French ;  and  the  originals  vvrhence 
he  drew  those  bloody  and  terrific  images 
of  horror  which  fill  his  dramas,  are  to  be 
sought  in  the  writings  of  Calderon  and 
Lope  de  Vega,  and  not  in  those  of  Racine 
and  Corneille,  the  great  French  models. 

And  here  we  may  as  well  remark,  once 
for  'all,  that  those  who  search  in  the 
French  novelists  generally  for  any  traces 
of  a  high  and  pure  morality,  will  lose 
both  their  time  and  their  labor.  For  life- 
like delineations  of  character,  power  of 
description,  depth  of  passion  and  inten- 
sity of  interest,  they  are  indeed  unrivaled ; 
but  they  cannot  be  said  to  inculcate  either 
good  or  bad  morality,  for  they  appear  to 
he  totally  unconscious  of  the  existence 
or  necessity  of  any  morality  at  all,  save 
the  conventional  one  of  good  society. 
They  seem  to  think  that  their  golden  era 
of  the  "  age  of  reason "  has  eradicated 
those  antiquated  prejudices  (as  they  re- 
gard them)  from  the  minds  of  men,  and 
they  address  themselves  solely  to  the 
intellect  and  the  passions.  Their  model 
wives  usually  have  a  lover  or  two,  to 
•whom  they  are  devotedly  attached  ;  and 
the  most  exalted  sentiments  are  put  in 
the  mouths  of  those  whom  we  consider 
the  Pariahs  and  outcasts  of  the  social 
circle.  We  are  well  aware  that  "  they 
manage  these  matters  differently  in 
France,"  as  Sterne  says;  yet  with  all 
our  prejudices,  we  would  be  loth  to  ac- 
cept the  pictures  of  social  life  presented 
in  these  novels  as  universally  applicable; 
for  we  cannot  believe  that  any  state  of 
society  so  utterly  heartless  and  corrupt 
could  exist  among  a  refined,  cultivated 
and  enlightened  people,  whose  correct 
taste  and  delicate  sensibilities  have  be- 
come proverbial. 

Balzac,  Dumas  and  De  Kock  are  sam- 
ples of  another  class  of  writers — light, 
airy  pcrs/flcars,  such  as  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  iind  anywhere  out  of  Paris — to 
whom  fresh  air  and  license  are  necessa- 
ries of  life — easy,  graceful  triflers,  to 
whom  the  world  is  in  fact  •'  a  stage,  and 


all  the  men  and  women  merely  players  " 
— full  of  humor  and  fun,  with  a  quick 
eye  and  keen  perception  of  the  ludicrous 
in  character  and  situation — whose  sole 
object  is  to  amuse,  without  aspiring  to 
create  any  higher  or  stronger  sensation  ; 
and  such  is  the  piquant  raciness  of  their 
style,  that  the  sternest  moralist  cannot 
refrain  from  smiling  over  their  ludicrous 
descriptions  of  men  and  things.  Of  the 
writers  we  have  mentioned,  Balzac  is  the 
most  refined,  Dumas  the  most  dramatic, 
and  De  Kock  the  most  amusing.  All 
three  are  "  men  of  wit  and  pleasure  about 
town,"  familiar  Avith  all  the  Protean 
phases  of  city  life ;  and  their  sketches  are 
true  to  nature  as  far  as  they  go — that  is,  to 
Parisian  nature,  which  is  a  thing-  peculiar 
and  sui  generis,  the  inhabitants  of  that 
city  regarding  it  as  the  centre  of  the  so- 
cial system,  around  which  all  other  cities 
should  revolve,  as  satellites  around  the 
sun.  The  whole  of  this  class  of  writers, 
whose  name  is  Legion,  appear  to  enter- 
tain as  vague  and  indefinite  ideas  of  virtue 
as  Pilate  did  of  truth — with  this  difference, 
however,  that  they  do  not  seem  to  have 
any  curiosity  on  the  subject,  regarding 
virtue,  as  did  the  "  dying  Roman,"  as 
"  nothing  but  a  name."  They  are  the 
avowed  chroniclers  and  advocates  of  an 
open  and  unblushing  licentiousness;  and 
if  we  should  form  our  opinion  of  French 
society  from  their  delineations  of  it,  we 
might  well  en^rtain  the  same  holy  hor- 
ror of  its  "  manifold  sins  and  wicked- 
nesses," which  animates  the  hearts  of 
pious  old  ladies  and  seriously  sedate 
young  gentlemen,  who  eschew  omelets  as 
savoringof  papistry, and  turn  uptheireyes 
with  a  scared  sanctity  at  the  moustaches 
and  morality  of  "  la  jeune  France."  But 
the  estimate  formed  from  the  admissions 
of  these  writers  is  an  erroneous  one. 
They  represent  but  one  phase  of  that 
many-sided  Parisian  life — they  are  con- 
versant only  with  the  manners  and  habits 
of  a  particular  class,  and  that  class  far 
from  the  highest  either  in  station,  char- 
acter or  intelligence.  When  they  attempt 
to  portray  the  manners  or  conversation  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  they  either  sink 
into  coarse  familiarity  or  broad  carica- 
ture;  but  when,  descending  some  steps 
lower  in  the  social  scale,  they  introduce 
the  reader  into  the  society  of  the  grisettes 
and  students  of  Paris,  with  their  reckless 
"abandon"  and  careless  "  insouciance," 
they  are  evidently  at  home,  and  do  the 
honors  with  an  ease  and  grace  quite  cap- 
tivating.    They  are,  indeed,  the  modern 
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Asmodei,  literally  unroofing  the  garrets 
of  that  great  city  for  our  inspection ;  for 
the  class  with  whose  sayings  and  doings 
they  make  us  familiar,  usually  perch  in 
these  airy  attics — the  consequence  of  the 
inmates  of  a  Parisian  lodging  being  al- 
ways in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  height  of 
the  dwelling-place  to  which  they  are  ele- 
vated. The  poorer  a  man  is  in  Paris, 
the  higher  up  in  the  world  they  put  him ; 
bringing  economy  and  the  study  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  into  close  alliance. 

It  would  be  both  useless  and  tedious 
to  attempt  anything  like  an  enumeration 
of  the  writings  of  these  authors.  They 
are  as  prolific  as  rabbits;  and  novel  suc- 
ceeds novel  with  a  rapidity  almost  mar- 
velous, and  each  filled  with  incident 
enough  to  furnish  material  for  half-a- 
dozen  ordinary  tale- writers.  Dumas,  sit- 
ting at  ease  in  his  dressing-gown,  by  his 
sea-coal  fire,  in  his  Parisian  lodging, 
writes  book  after  book  of  "  Travels," 
crammed  with  descriptions  of  places  he 
has  never  seen,  and  filled  with  the  most 
unimaginable  lies  to  give  them  zest. 
Balzac  cultivates  the  intimacy  of  a  "  wo- 
man of  a  certain  age" — then  makes  a 
book  out  of  his  study  of  her  character — 
combining  the  utile  with  the  duke,  like  a 
true  French  philosopher  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  De  Kock  immortalizes  the 
amours  of  sprightly  grisettes  with  melan- 
choly students;  which,  translated  into 
our  vernacular,  furnish  the  literary  dram- 
drinking  of  the  young  men  of  our  coun- 
try, to  the  great  waste  of  their  time  and 
detriment  of  their  principles,  which  are 
more  surely  sapped  by  these  licentious 
novels  than  by  all  the  subtil  arguments 
and  sarcastic  pleasantries  of  those  bug- 
bears, the  open  and  avowed  infidels, 
whose  works  are  placed  under  the  ban 
of  a  sober  and  God-fearing  community. 
No  man  ever  yet  was  reasoned  into  vice, 
but  many  have  been  allured  into  it  by 
ridicule  and  humor;  and  we  therefore 
scruple  not  to  say,  that  we  regard  these 
novels  of  Paul  de  Kock,  light  and  trifling 
as  they  seem,  as  more  pernicious  in  the 
influence  they  exert  over  youthful  minds 
than  all  the  elaborate  pleadings  of  Vol- 
taire, Diderot  and  the  Encyclopedists. 
The  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  these 
is  almost  exclusively  confined  to  the 
more  youthful  class  of  readers,  whose 
imaginations  are  excited,  and  passions 
inflamed,  by  the  highly-wrought  pictures 
of  sensual  indulgence  with  which  they 
are  filled  and  the  exuberant  life  with 
which  they  abound.     Those  of  maturer 
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age  will  find  in  their  coarseness  an  anti- 
dote to  their  immorality,  and  turn  from 
the  allurements  of  the  sensual  sty  with 
loathing  and  disgust. 

Far  more  insidious,  and  more  danger- 
ous, however,  are  the  writings  of  the  re- 
maining two,  whom  we  have  named  as 
the  types  of  the  Fourth  School,  who 
aspire  to  blend  the  character  of  Social 
Reformers  with  that  of  Romancers  ;  Mad- 
ame Dudevant,  better  known  as  George 
Sand,  and  Eugene  Sue,  whose  writings 
have  been  almost  as  extensive  and  inter- 
minable as  the  wanderings  of  his  last 
hero,  "  The  Wandering  Jew."  Rousseau 
may  be  regarded  as  the  Parent  of  the 
School  of  which  they  are  now  the  chief 
disciples;  a  School  which  would  exalt 
virtue,  by  refining  away  the  common 
rules  of  morality ;  whose  fine-spun  the- 
ories of  social  perfectibility,  and  univer- 
sal benevolence,  flimsily  conceal  the  rot- 
tenness of  their  social  and  moral  code ; 
and  vrhose  lives  afford  the  best  commen- 
tary, on  their  fitness  to  preach  or  prac- 
tice reforms  of  any  kind.  In  the  "  Con- 
trast Social,"  and  "  Emile,"  that  frenzied 
enthusiast,  whose  morbid  vanity  was 
sublimated  almost  to  madness  by  a  genius 
as  erratic  as  it  was  powerful,  struck  his 
blows,  boldly  and  fearlessly,  at  the  very 
foundations  of  society ;  disgusted  at  the 
corruption  which  did  undoubtedly  pre- 
vail, in  that  social  circle  in  which  his  lot 
was  cast,  he  fell  into  the  error  of  arguing 
from  thence,  that  none  purer  or  better  did 
exist ;  that  these  evils  were  not  mere 
fungi  or  excrescences  upon  the  surface  of 
society,  but  the  natural  products  and  re- 
sult of  its  organization ;  and  that  the 
only  remedy  was,  to  topple  down  the 
whole  fabric,  that  out  of  its  materials  a 
stronger  and  nobler  edifice  might  be 
erected.  How,  or  by  whom,  this  task 
was  to  be  effected,  he  neither  cared  nor 
considered.  His  mission  was  simply  one 
of  destruction.  He  was  the  greatest  Ar- 
chitect of  ruin  the  world  ever  saw — a 
moral  Marius,  who  would  have  sat 
unshaken  amid  the  wreck  his  own  hands 
had  wrought ;  and  the  Dragon's  teeth 
sown  by  him,  brought  forth,  in  after 
time,  their  full  harvest  of  armed  men.  In 
the  person  of  that  perverse  but  gifted 
man,  were  combined  more  conflicting  ele- 
ments than  ever  before  made  their  battle- 
field of  a  human  soul : — confiding,  yet 
treacherous — frank,  yet  suspicious — hat- 
ing meanness  and  insincerity  in  others, 
yet  habitually  practising  them  in  his  own 
person — timorous  as  a  child  or  a  woman. 
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and  shrinking  from  the  very  shadow  of 
danger,  yet  smiting  with  indignant  and 
burning  wrath  ail  that  he  considered  evil 
or  unjust — a  philanthropist,  whose  love 
for  the  human  race  overflowed  in  the 
most  Utopian  schemes  for  their  improve- 
ment and  happiness — yet  a  fickle  lover, 
a  cold  friend,  an  indifferent  husband,  a 
cruel,  unnatural  father.  Such  is  the  pic- 
ture of  himself,  drawn  by  his  own  hand 
in  his  celebrated  Confessions,  where  the 
beautiful  drapery  of  sentiment  and  pas- 
sion woven  by  his  genius  permits  us  to 
behold  the  naked  deformity  of  the  figure 
it  conceals. 

Similar  to  him  in  many  points  of  char- 
acter, and  in  the  objects  at  which  they 
aim,  the  two  disciples  whom  we  have 
named  above,  proceed  a  step  farther  than 
their  master  ;  they  are  more  practical  in 
their    labors,    and    designate    distinctly 
the  social  institutions  which  they  disap- 
prove of,  and  wish  to  do  away  with  ;  for, 
like  Alfonso  of  Arragon,  they  think  that 
"  had  they  been  consulted  at  the  scheme  of 
Creation,  they  might  have  spared  many 
absurdities  to    the    designer."      George 
Sand  is  the  apostle  of  one  idea,  and  that 
idea  is,  the  injustice,  inequality  and  ab- 
surdity of  the  marriage  tie,  which  she 
admits  springs  from  the  dependence  of 
woman  upon  man,  based  upon  a  natural 
law — which    law,  however,    she    stig- 
matizes   as     unjust  —  attempting,    with 
shrill  outcries,  to  mar  the  majestic  har- 
mony of    nature.      Herself  a  divorcee, 
she  practises  as  she  preaches,  allowing 
herself  the  largest   liberty  of  conduct ; 
and  in  a  series  of  Novels,  as  remarkable 
for  beauty  of  diction  and  power  of  ex- 
pression ,  as  for  the  want  of  any  fixed  or  set- 
tled sentiments  of  right  or  wrong,  dilates 
upon  the  wrongs,  sufferings  and  miseries 
of  her  sex    in  the  married  state,  as  at 
present  constituted ;  for  which  she  openly 
proposes  no  remedy,  but  leaves  one  suf- 
ficiently manifest  to  the  imagination  of 
the  reader — dissolution  of  the  tie  as  soon 
as  it  becomes  irksome  or  disagreeable. 
Her  Lelia,  Valentine,  Indiana,  and  other 
Novels,  are  filled  with  pictures  of  wedded 
unhappiness,  and  embody  her  solemn  pro- 
test against  the  regulations  of  society  in 
that  respect.     She  seems  to  consider  the 
whole  institution  as  radically  wrong — pro- 
ductive only  of  crime  and  misery — repug- 
nant to  morality  and  common  sense.  In  its 
stead,  she  would  substitute  a  species  of 
marriage,  such  as  is  said  to  constitute  a 
part  of  the  creed  of  the  modern  sectaries 
of  our  western  country,  resting  on  the 
proposition,  that  sensuality  is  of  the  soul 


not  of  the  body,  and  that  all  connec- 
tions are  lawful  where  there  is  a  harmony 
of  spirit  between  the  two ;  the  law  of 
love  transcending  the  laws  of  society — 
inferring  plainly,  that  in  her  own  exam- 
ple is  to  be  found  the  model  of  a  perfect 
woman.  It  does  not  please  us  to  spealc 
harshly  of  any  person  invested  with  the 
sanctity  of  the  female  form.  But  we  must 
plainly  state,  that  we  regard  her  as  one  who 
hasunsexed herself;  whohasthrown aside 
that  winning  softness  and  delicacy,  which 
give  to  the  female  character  its  ])eculiar 
charm  ;  substituting  in  their  place.a  fierce, 
repining,  discontented  spirit,  dissatisfied 
with  itself  and  all  the  world  ;  forming  a 
character  as  repulsive  as  it  is  unfemi- 
nine. 

Nor  are  we  better  pleased  with  the 
practical  effects  of  her  doctrines,  as  ex- 
emplified in  her  own  life  ;  for,  let  critics 
preach  as  they  may,  character  and  intel- 
lect must  and  will  react  upon  each  other; 
and  a  knowledge  of  the  one  will  often 
furnish  a  clue  to  the  peculiarities  of  the 
other.  It  is  this  which  gives  so  great  a 
value  to  biographical  writings,  which 
are  not  intended  merely  to  gratify  an 
idle  curiosity  as  to  private  habits  of  dis- 
tinguished men,  but  to  illustrate  their 
inner  nature,  by  tracing  the  external 
causes  which  gave  a  certain  bias  to  their 
minds,  or  direction  to  their  actions.  This 
is  a  branch  of  writing,  of  late  much  cul- 
tivated by  some  of  the  most  gifted  of 
modern  writers  ;  conspicuous  among 
whom  stands  Thomas  Carlyle,  whose 
youthful  efforts  were  directed  to  illus- 
trating the  character  of  one  of  the  no- 
blest of  the  German  thinkers,  and  whose 
ripened  intellect  is,  even  now,  busied 
in  lighting  up  the  dark  places  in  the  his- 
tory of  England's  greatest  statesman  and 
warrior,  Oliver  Cromwell. 

The  biographer  of  Madame  Dudevant 
would  have  but  little  difficulty  in  col- 
lecting the  particulars  of  her  life,  for, 
unhappily,  they  are  too  notorious ;  and 
though  Madame  Rumor  is  a  great  liar, 
yet  she  does  sometimes  give  publicity  to 
undoubted  truths.  If,  then,  the  current 
gossip  of  her  associates  is  to  be  credited, 
George  Sand  constitutes  one  of  that  nu- 
merous -class,  of  whom  it  is  said,  Ih 
strong  but  homely  phrase,  that  "  they 
are  no  better  than  they  should  be  ;"  and 
that  assuming  occasionally  the  mascu- 
line costume,  she  also  habitually  exer- 
cises the  privileged  vices  which  custom 
and  society  have  restricted  to  the  sex  who 
wear  the  pantaloons.  To  sum  up  our 
estimate  of  her  in  a  few   words :    we 
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regard  her  as  a  gifted,  reckless,  unprin- 
cipled woman  of  genius ;  possessing  a 
vivid  imagination,  liery  passions,  and 
great  energy  of  character,  but  totally  de- 
void of  female  delicacy,  moral  principle, 
or  a  sense  of  shame — proud  of  her  foi- 
bles, and  exulting  in  her  avowed  exemp- 
tion from  all  social  or  moral  ties. 

This  plain  speaking  will  not  please 
her  admirers  ;  many  of  whom,  bitten  by 
this  social  tarantula,  dance  distractedly 
after  her  along  the  devious  path  she  has 
chosen,  swearing  that  it  is  a  plain,  straight 
road,  and  that  the  public  is  troubled  with 
an  obliquity  of  vision  in  thinking  it 
otherwise.  Doubtless,  there  is  some- 
thing very  fascinating  in  the  sparkling 
paradoxes  and  passionate  pleadings  of 
this  self-constituted  champion  of  the 
wrongs  of  women  ;  yet  we  love  and  re- 
vere the  female  character  too  much  to 
accept  her  either  as  a  fit  exponent  or  ad- 
vocate of  the  feelings  or  sentiments  of 
refined  and  virtuous  women — those  in- 
termediate links  between  men  and  the 
angels  who,  kept  apart  and  above  the 
contaminating  influences  to  which  the 
ruder  sex  are  exposed,  preserve  invio- 
late that  purity  of  heart  and  feeling, 
which  makes  a  modest  and  true-hearted 
wife  the  best  and  highest  good  attainable 
here  below. 

In  the  June  number  of  this  Review, 
for  1845,  appeared  an  article,  from  a 
contributor,  written  with  much  force  and 
talent ;  in  which  George  Sand  was  ele- 
vated to  the  rank  of  a  high  moral  teach- 
er, and  the  Correspondent  of  the  Na- 
tional Intelligencer  assailed  for  having 
expressed  the  same  opinions  which  we, 
as  well  as  a  great  majority  of  her 
readers  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  have 
been  compelled  to  entertain,  both  as  to 
the  matter  and  manner  of  her  hooks. 
«« Malum  est  cum  Platone  errare,"  if  it 
be  an  error ;  though  from  a  mere  perusal 
of  the  quotations  cited  by  the  critic  him- 
self in  his  defence,  we  believe  any  im- 
partial reader  would  derive  sufficient 
insight  into  the  real  character  of  the  au- 
thor to  damn  his  cause. 

Those  who  have  read  the  work  there 
referred  to  (Lelia),  as  well  as  the  other 
novels  of  George  Sand,  will,  we  think, 
arrive  at  the  conclusion,  that  the  high- 
flown  speeches  of  Lelia,  in  that  novel, 
actually  amount  to  nothing — present  no- 
thing tangible — but  consist  merely  of 
high-sounding  words — "  most  excellent 
words  ;"  while  the  speeches  of  the  cour- 
tesan, Pulcherie,  are  sharp,  pungent  and 
to  the  point — embodying  (perhaps  un- 


consciously) the  real  sentiments  and 
opinions  of  the  author,  as  practically- 
demonstrated  in  her  life  and  history. 
One  passage,  admirably  translated  by 
the  writer  of  the  article  referred  to,  we 
will  quote,  as  illustrating  our  position  : 
Lelia  relates  to  Pulcherie  the  happi- 
ness she  had  expected,  and  the  disap- 
pointments she  has  experienced,  from 
connubial  love.  Pulcherie  replies:  "That 
you  have  lost  your  labor,  Lelia,  does  not 
surprise  me.  You  would  make  love 
what  God  has  not  permitted  it  should  be 
here  below.  If  1  understand  your  case, 
you  have  loved  with  the  whole  energy 
of  your  being,  and  your  love  has  not 
been  requited  ;  what  a  misapprehension  ! 
Knew  you  not  that  man  is  brutal  and 
woman  is  mutable  ?  These  two  beings, 
at  once  so  like  and  so  dissimilar,  are 
constituted  in  such  sort  that  there  is  ever 
between  them,  even  in  the  transports  of 
love,  an  ineradicable  germ  of  hatred ;  the 
first  sentiment  that  succeeds  their  em- 
brace is  one  of  aversion  and  dejection. 
It  is  a  law  of  Heaven,  against  which  it 
is  idle  to  strive.  In  the  design  of  Provi- 
dence, the  union  of  man  and  woman  is 
evidently  temporary.  Every  considera- 
tion opposes  the  perpetuity  of  their  associ- 
ation, and  change  is  a  necessity  of  their 
nature."  Lelia,  in  reply,  admits  the 
fact,  but  differs  as  to  its  cause ;  and  en- 
ters into  a  long  and  rambling  jeremiade 
on  the  wrongs  of  women,  married  wo- 
men especially,  whose  husbands  are  so 
unreasonable  as  to  expect  their  wives  to 
love  them,  when  the  "  necessity  of  their 
nature"  demands  a  change  in  the  objects 
of  affection.  The  writer  referred  to 
pleads  hard  that  George  Sand  shall  not  be 
made  responsible  for  the  sentiments  of  the 
courtesan,  for  she  "  should  not  be  made 
to  talk  like  a  parson."  Undoubtedly  not; 
the  speech  is  in  keeping  with  the  woman's 
supposed  character,  and  receives  its  color 
from  the  position  she  occupies  in  society, 
and  her  station  in  life.  But  then  it  is  worth 
while  to  remark,  that  hers  is  the  very  posi- 
tion which  George  Sand  occupies  towards 
her  reading  public ;  for  that  she  has  "  worn 
the  weeds"  of  voluntary  widowhood, 
even  the  most  infatuated  of  her  admirers 
will  hardly  venture  to  assert,  and  her 
life  has  been  a  commentary  on  the  text 
we  have  italicized  above,  or  the  world 
has  done  her  grievous  injustice. 

"  Spiridion"  is  of  a  higher  mood  than 
the  rest  of  her  novels,  though  it  shares, 
with  the  others,  a  general  character  of 
vagueness,  and  want  of  point  and  con- 
centration: it  was  probably  suggestive 
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of  Bulwer's  Zanoni,  to  which  it  bears 
some  general  resemblance,  though  far 
inferior  in  interest  and  thrilling  power. 
In  all  of  her  novels  the  plot  is  entirely 
subordinate  to  the  expression  of  the  pe- 
culiar views  of  the  writer ;  the  charac- 
ters limited  usually  to  five  or  six;  the 
incidents  few  and  meagre;  and  nothing 
redeems  them  from  wearying  the  reader, 
except  the  bursts  of  impassioned  elo- 
quence which  break  forth  unexpectedly 
from  the  midst  of  the  wildest  rhapsodies, 
or  most  barren  exhortations.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  French  exaggeration  dis- 
played in  all  of  them,  and  a  prodigal 
display  of  theatrical  clap-trap,  such  as 
dark  nights,  rugged  mountains,  lurid 
skies,  &c.,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  he- 
roine may  "  die  with  decency."  In  In- 
diana, probability  is  most  willfully  violat- 
ed with  the  coolest  assurance  throughout, 
and  the  East  Indian  is  such  a  demon  of 
iniquity  and  malignity,  as  none  but  the  ex- 
citable brain  of  a  Frenchwoman,  addicted 
to  the  use  of  tobacco,  could  have  given 
birth  to.  One  merit  we  are  willing  to  con- 
cede to  her,  that  she  is  a  woman  of  ge- 
nius ;  but  it  is  nearly  all  the  good  we  can 
say  of  her;  and  that,  with  the  qualification 
of  having  perverted  to  evil  purposes  that 
which  was  capable  of  being  so  product- 
ive of  good.  She  should  stand  as  a 
warning  to  all  the  more  brilliant  of  her 
sex,  that  they  do  not  suffer  an  ardent 
temperament,  a  soaring  mind,  and  a  fine 
sensibility  to  the  inequalities  and  mise- 
ries of  society,  to  lead  them  irrecoverably 
down  to  a  gnlph,  where  the  fires  of  their 
genius  can  only  appear  the  "  lurid  flames 
mantling  the  ruins  of  Immortality." 

We  have  now  reached  the  last  name 
on  our  list,  that  of  Eugene  Sue,  the  great 
lion  of  the  day,  at  whose  every  roar  the 
delighted  public,  like  Nick  Bottom's 
Duke,  cries  out,  "  Let  him  roar  again." 
And  he  does  "  roar  you"  to  any  extent, 
according  to  order.  Monsieur  Veron, 
"  Editeur  du  Constitutionnel,"  is  his  last 
keeper  and  proprietor;  for  whose  100,000 
francs  he  spun  out  the  wanderings  of 
Joseph  over  leagues  of  hot-pressed  French 
letter-paper,  and  exhausted  the  lime  and 
patience  of  innumerable  gaping  admirers. 

Eugene  Sue,  undoubtedly,  is  a  writer 
of  great  talent.  No  one  can  dispute  it.  His 
success  as  a  novelist  has  been  almost 
unparalleled  since  the  days  of  Richard- 
son, and  he  infinitely  surpasses  him  in 
the  number  of  his  readers,  which  is  ten- 
fold. The  success  and  popularity  of 
Scott,  and  more  recently  of  Dickens, 
great  as  it  was,  was  nothing  in  compari- 


son to  it ;  and  not  only  were  his  works 
eagerly  and  anxiously  expected  in  the 
original,  in  Paris  and  the  provinces,  but 
the  arrival  of  a  new  number  in  this 
country,  to  be  translated  and  issued  from 
the  press  of  the  Harpers,  was  regarded  as 
a  matter  of  public  interest,  and  those  indi- 
viduals who  could  procure  an  early  num- 
ber were  considered  peculiarly  fortunate. 
For  some  time  past,  he  has  been  "  the 
rage"  in  all  circles,  his  blue-covered 
pamphlets  occupying  a  conspicuous  place 
on  the  dressing-table  of  fair  ladies  and 
the  work-bench  of  the  artisan  ;  for  his 
novels,  like  life,  embrace  all  classes  and 
interests. 

His  last  work,  "  The  Wandering  Jew," 
violently  assailing  the  Jesuits,  was  fool- 
ishly interdicted  in  the  papal  states  and 
other  places  under  Catholic  influence,  a 
proceeding  which  only  added  to  the  no- 
toriety of  the  author,  and  increased  the 
circulation  of  his  book ;  besides  enlisting 
in  his  behalf  the  powerful  aid  of  all  the 
enemies  of  Catholicism — though  the  alli- 
ance was  indeed  a  strange  one — between 
the  licentious  Roue,  and  grave  and  reve- 
rend Divines,  verifying  the  old  adage, 
that  in  religious  as  well  as  in  secular  mat- 
ters, "  extremes  often  meet." 

The  idea  that  Eugene  Sue,  an  unprin- 
cipled though  clever  adventurer — suc- 
cessively the  clier  ami  of  sundry  women 
of  property — should  be  selected  as  the 
engine  of  a  religious  reformation,  is  ludic- 
rous in  the  extreme,  and  must,  no  doubt, 
have  furnished  himself  much  amusement 
in  his  hours  of  social  relaxation  ;  lor  we 
give  him  credit  for  being  no  hypocrite. 
But  the  tie  of  mutual  hatred  (more  espe- 
cially theological)  is  so  binding,  that  sun- 
dry excellent  old  ladies  (with  and  without 
petticoats)  have  been  heard  to  style  him 
'•'  a  blessed  man,  who  has  exposed  the 
plots  and  machinations  of  the  beast  sitting 
on  seven  hills." — We  should  be  inclined 
to  think,  by  the  way,  he  might  have  less 
objection  to  the  "  Lady  of  Babylon." 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  inquire  into 
the  causes  which  have  produced  this  wide 
spread  of  popularity,  and  what  are  the 
objects  which  he,  a  professed  reformer, 
aims  to  effect.'  The  answer  to  the  first 
question  is  easy;  to  the  latter,  difficult. 
The  charm  of  an  easy  flowing  style — a 
vivid,  strong  imagination,  often  rushing 
into  extravngance — a  power  of  deline- 
ating character,  by  a  few  bold  dashes, 
and  an  inexhaustible  fertility  of  incident, 
combine  to  render  his  novels  strikingly 
attractive  to  that  large  class  of  readers 
who  crave  excitement  and  seek  to  stimu- 
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late  their  palled  appetites  with  something 
highly  spiced ;  while  to  the  few  who 
think,  he  presents  bold,  striking  and  ori- 
ginal speculations  on  the  real  condition 
and  prospects  of  society,  with  especial 
reference  to  the  wants,  wrongs  and  suf- 
ferings of  the  laboring  poor  in  France. 

If  George  Sand  be  the  preacher  of  the 
"  Wrongs  of  Woman,"  so  may  Eugene 
Sue  be  regarded  as  the  advocate  of  the 
"  Rights  of  Man  ;"  and  whatever  motive, 
whether  of  policy  or  gain,  may  prompt 
him,  we  yet  are  bound  to  thank  him 
for  his  fearless  and  manly  stand  upon  this 
important  subject ;  for  the  efforts  of  poli- 
ticians for  a  series  of  years,  and  all  the 
cumbrous  machinery  of  reports  of  inves- 
tigating committees  have  never  accom- 
plished half  the  practical  benefit  already 
produced  by  a  single  novel  of  Eugene  Sue, 
"  The  Mysteries  of  Paris."  Since  the 
publication  of  that  book,  relief  societies 
of  various  kinds  have  been  established  in 
Paris  and  the  provinces,  by  benevolent 
individuals,  and  by  the  artisans  and  ope- 
ratives themselves ;  by  which  many  of 
the  evils,  arising  from  the  concurrence  of 
sickness  and  poverty,  are  partially  alle- 
viated, and  furnishing  a  good  foundation 
on  which  more  useful  institutions  may 
be  erected.  He  presents  claims  to  our 
consideration  in  a  two-fold  character,  as 
a  Romancer  and  as  a  Reformer,  which 
separate  characters  we  will  consider  sep- 
arately, commencing  with  the  former. 

His  earlier  productions  by  no  means 
gave  the  promise  of  the  high  excellence 
which  he  has  subsequently  attained. 
Many  of  these  have  recently  been  trans- 
lated and  republished  in  this  country, 
since  their  author's  name  has  gained  such 
celebrity ;  and  they,  in  no  respect,  sur- 
pass the  tales  contributed  hy  the  thou- 
sand and  one  Feuilletonists  who  figure 
in  the  French  journals.  In  fact,  they 
exemplify  most  glaringly  the  prominent 
defects  of  their  author's  subsequent  nov- 
els, unredeemed  by  the  stamp  of  original- 
ity and  power  therein  displayed.  They 
are  chiefly  tales  of  crime  and  horror — full 
of  mawkish  sensibility  and  unrelieved 
atrocity.  The  Salamander,  The  Tower 
of  Koat  Ven,  De  Rohan  and  numerous 
others,  illustrate  these  remarks,  being 
filled  with  exaggerations,  bombast  and 
bad  taste,  essentially  of  the  "  raw-head 
and  bloody-bones"  school — much  in 
vogue  with  the  denizens  of  the  nursery, 
and  of  those  grown-up  children,  the  de- 
velopment of  whose  intellects  has  not 
kept  pace  with  that  of  their  bodies. 

Matilda  we  regard  as  essentially  prosy ; 


the  only  one  of  the  author's  works  to 
which  that  term  can  with  justice  be  ap- 
plied ;  for,  though  occasionally  prolix  in 
others,  his  "  long  passages  lead  usually 
to  something." 

Suddenly,  however,  like  a  strong  man 
awakening  from  sleep,  Sue  shook  himself 
loose  from  the  old  trammels  which  had 
fettered  his  native  powers  ;  and,  with  one 
bound,  placed  himself  on  higher  ground 
than  any  author  of  his  day,  and  where 
many  have  since  essayed  to  follow  him. 
The  Mysteries  of  Paris  at  once  establish- 
ed his  claim  to  rank  as  a  creator  beside 
the  highest  names  in  the  annals  of  his 
art,  and  bore  on  every  page  the  impres- 
sion of  a  strong,  masculine  and  original 
genius.  The  conception  itself  was  a  fine 
one — the  execution  surpassed  the  promise 
of  the  title. 

In  the  character  of  the  plot,  all  proba- 
bility is  wilfully  violated.  He  seems  to 
take  a  pleasure  in  straining  the  credulity 
of  his  reader  to  its  utmost  point ;  yet  so 
much  are  we  interested  in  its  startling  de- 
tails, that  we  absolutely  lose  sight  of  all 
the  monstrous  incongruities  and  absurdi- 
ties with  which  the  book  is  stuffed  from 
beginning  to  end.  Rodolph,  its  hero,  is 
a  mass  of  contradictions — a  moral  mon- 
ster, such  as  this  world  never  saw — a 
petty  German  prince,  accustomed  to  un- 
bounded indulgence  and  license,  breath- 
ing an  atmosphere  of  flattery  from  his 
cradle,  he  is  represented  as  a  pure  philan- 
thropist, estimating  men  by  moral  worth 
alone,  however  obscure  their  condition  or 
mode  of  life.  The  pampered  pet  of  high 
society,  he  voluntarily  abandons  its  at- 
tractions to  search  out  suffering  virtue  in 
the  hovels  and  sinks  of  Paris,  and  con- 
sorts familiarly  with  outcasts,  thieves 
and  cut-throats.  An  incarnation  of  be- 
nevolence and  justice,  he  yet  assumes  to 
himself  the  high  prerogative  of  anticipat- 
ing Divine  and  human  justice  in  the  pun- 
ishment of  crimes,  as  in  the  case  of 
Jacques  Ferrand,  the  notary,  the  details 
of  which  are  equally  revolting,  immoral 
and  disgusting ;  and  performs  an  act  of 
fiendish  cruelt}^  as  well  as  folly,  in  de- 
priving of  sight  the  Maitre  d'£cole,whom 
he  thus  renders  a  mere  tool  in  the  hands 
of  a  vile  hag,  more  wicked  and  unscrupu- 
lous than  himself.  Both  of  these  latter 
characters,  however,  are  mon.strous  cari- 
catures of  crime,  nnactuated  by  a  single 
virtuous  motive  ;  and  the  final  scene  be- 
tween them  in  the  cellar  is  utterly  revolt- 
ing, from  its  painful  and  atrocious  bru- 
tality. 

It  may  be  said  that  such  characters  do 
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exist,  like  noxious  weeds,  in  the  poisoned 
atmosphere  of  large  and  corrupt  cities ; 
and  that  it  is  the  task  of  the  novelist  to 
paint  from  nature.  Granting  the  fact,  we 
would  yet  ask  what  good  effect,  either  for 
warning  or  example,  is  to  be  drawn  from 
familiarity  with  characters  or  scenes  such 
as  those  above  alluded  to  ?  There  are 
some  things,  with  which  the  very  contact 
is  an  abomination,  and  such  we  consider 
them.  It  exemplifies  one  of  our  author's 
most  frequent  faults,  again  exhibited  in 
the  history  of  the  "Martial"  family,  in 
the  same  book.  A  love  for  the  horrible — a 
tendency  to  exaggeration  in  sentiment  and 
incident — partly  produced,  and  partly 
fostered,  by  the  vulgar  love  for  stimulants 
which  characterizes  a  depraved  public 
taste,  to  which  an  author  of  Sue's  genius 
should  disdain  to  pander  or  to  pamper. 

The  receipt  for  making  a  firm  friend, 
which  Rodolph  adopts  with  the  Chori- 
neur,  viz.,  by  means  of  a  sound  drubbing, 
is  one  frequently  attempted  by  peda- 
gogues of  the  Old  Schools  with  but  par- 
tial success,  as  far  as  our  experience  ex- 
tends. 

Fleur  de  Marie  is  a  fine  conception — 
probably  suggested  (as  we  before  observ- 
ed) by  Victor  Hugo's  Esmeralda — though 
differing  from  and  superior  to  it  in  many 
respects.  The  character  is  a  purer  and 
nobler  one,  and  well  sustained  through- 
out;  though  we  think  he  has  somewhat 
marred  his  own  ideal  by  making  her  of 
noble  birth — since,  in  her  person,  he 
sought  to  vindicate  the  innate  nobility  of 
human  nature,  working  out  its  way 
through  the  murky  environment  of  sin 
into  which  fate  had  placed  it,  but  for 
which  it  possessed  no  real  affinity  or  love. 
Through  her  he  seeks  to  inculcate  the 
solemn  truth  that  the  outcasts  of  society 
are  often  made  so  through  necessity,  not 
through  choice,  and  claim  at  our  hands 
sympathy  and  relief,  not  aversion  and 
disdain  ;  that  society  often  does  griev- 
ous injustice  in  punishing,  where  it 
should  seek  to  reform ;  and  that  the 
highest  and  noblest  exercise  of  virtue  con- 
sists in  pitying  and  reclaiming  those  who, 
either  wilfully  or  blindly,  have  strayed 
from  the  path  of  right. 

Throughout  the  whole  book,  the  dis- 
tinction is  clearly  and  strongly  drawn 
between  sins  arising  out  of  the  position 
and  circumstances  of  the  parties,  and 
those  orignating  in  a  depraved,  corrupt 
and  wicked  spirit — loving  evil  for  its 
own  sake.  And  it  is  this  characteristic — 
shared  also  by  Charles  Dickens— which 
has  given  them  both  so  strong  a  hold 


upon  the  sympathies  of  the  public ;  for 
the  distinction  is  an  important  one, 
though  its  development  has  been  left  for 
the  intuitive  insight  of  genius  to  discover, 
by  solemn  historians  and  profound  phil- 
osophers, ponderously  prosing  on  the 
springs  and  motives  of  human  action, 
thrusting  aside  the  goddess  to  embrace 
the  cloud. 

"  The  plot  of  the  "  Mysteries,"  or 
rather  complication  of  plots — for  one 
episode  runs  into  another  with  most 
perplexing  facility — is  the  least  of  its 
merits ;  its  main  excellence  arises  from 
the  fidelity  and  truth  of  the  detached  pic- 
tures of  life  and  nature  with  which  it 
abounds,  and  the  painfully  absorbing  in- 
terest created  by  some  of  the  situations 
in  which  the  characters  are  placed.  In 
the  words  of  Ben  Johnson,  the  book  is 
"  rammed  with  life,"  and  the  prodigal 
profusion  of  incident  with  which  it  is 
crowded,  betokens  the  exhaustless  fer- 
tility of  the  imagination  of  its  author, 
ranging  through  every  variety  of  clime 
and  character,  and  equally  at  home  in  all. 
As  a  picture  of  the  life  led  by  both  the 
higher  and  lower  orders  of  society  in  the 
crowded  cities  of  the  Old  World,  where 
a  code  of  morals  and  manners  essentially 
different  from  ours  prevails,  and  where 
civilization  has  ripened  into  rottenness 
until  the  welfare  of  the  individual  man  is 
merged  in  the  average  of  general  pros- 
perity, this  book  presents  many  sub- 
jects of  painful  contemplation  lor  all 
who  feel  an  interest  in  the  well-being 
and  happiness  of  their  fellow-creatures. 
And  this  connection  naturally  leads  us 
to  speak  of  Sue's  claims  as  a  social  and 
moral  reformer,  previous  to  doing  which, 
hov\^ever,  we  will  conclude  our  com- 
ments upon  him  as  a  novelist  by  a  few 
remarks  on  his  latest  work,  the  Wander- 
ing Jew,  which  must  necessarily  be  brief 
and  hurried  from  the  space  already  occu- 
pied by  these  speculations. 

Most  of  the  remarks  already  made  on 
the  prominent  merits  and  defects  of  the 
Mysteries,  apply  with  equal,  if  not 
greater  force,  to  the  Wandering  Jew, 
which  is  in  many  respects  inferior  to  its 
predecessor,  considered  as  a  whole,  though 
in  isolated  portions,  far  surpassing  it. 
The  title  is  certainly  a  misnomer;  the 
luckless  individual,  who.se  name  it  bears, 
should  assuredly  not  be  made  responsible 
for  the  sins  of  this  book,  since  he  ap- 
pears in  it  but  five  or  six  times  in  the 
whole  course  of  the  narrative  :  "  comes 
like  a  shadow,  so  departs,"  and  performs 
but  a  very  subordinate  part  in  the  pro- 
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gress  of  the  plot,  while  Herodiade  is 
plainly  a  mere  supernumerary,  introduced 
to  keep  him  in  countenance.  The  whole 
machinery  moved  by  the  two  is  a  piece  of 
theatrical  clap-trap  unworthy  of  the  in- 
ventive power  of  the  author. 

This  cavalier  treatment  of  a  character 
who  gives  the  book  its  name,  may  be  par- 
tially accounted  for  by  recollecting  the 
doom  which  keeps  him  in  restless  and  eter- 
nal motion,  and  his  arduous  duties  in  es- 
corting the  cholera  in  every  stage  of  its 
onward  progress,  thus  forwarding  the  plot, 
since  some  of  the  most  troublesome  and 
refractory  characters  are  satisfactorily 
disposed  of  through  its  agency,  and 
Rodin,  the  chief,  nearly  so,  producing 
a  grand  crisis  in  the  narrative,  and  giving 
the  author  an  opportunity  of  displaying 
his  peculiar  powers  and  surgical  know- 
ledge. Seriously  speaking,  however, 
the  plot  is  absolutely  startling  from  its 
monstrous  absurdity;  and  the  finale, 
where  all  the  principal  characters  are  ex- 
hibited, decently  laid  out  in  grave-clothes, 
reminds  one  irresistibly  of  the  comic  bur- 
letta  of  Tom  Thumb,  in  which  the  per- 
formers all  kill  one  another  seriatim  ;  and 
the  hero  "  dies  with  decency"  on  top  of 
the  pile ;  the  piece  "  going  out  in  a 
blaze"'  like  the  long-contested  papers  of 
the  Rennepont  family.  Tom  Thumb 
must  have  been  seen  and  admired  by 
Monsieur  Sue  previous  to  the  production 
of  his  grand  final  denouement. 

With  respect  to  the  leading  charac- 
ters, Djalma  is  a  fine  animal  and  nothing 
more — the  physical  predominating  over 
the  intellectual ;  quite  a  clever  brute, 
however.  Faringhea,  the  Malay,  is  bet- 
ter drawn,  and  well  represents  the  tiger- 
like race  to  which  he  belongs  ;  he  was 
suggested  by  Colonel  Kennedy's  book  on 
that  subject.  The  description  of  the 
scene  in  Java,  where  he  is  first  intro- 
duced, is  an  admirable  piece  of  descriptive 
painting.  We  seem  almost  to  breathe 
the  hot,  suffocating  air,  and  to  view  the 
rank  exuberance  of  tropical  vegetation. 
D'Aigrigny  is  a  well-conceived  and 
well-executed  character,  the  ambition  of 
the  soldier  merging  in  that  of  the  priest ; 
but  the  old  leaven  of  martial  pride  stir- 
ring beneath  the  vestments  of  his  new 
calling  and  occasioning  a  perpetual  con- 
flict in  his  soul.  His  last  scene  with 
Marshal  Simon  is  a  fine  one.  The  latter 
is  a  bull-headed,  honest  soldier,  the  out- 
side of  whose  skull  is  much  sounder  than 
the  inside  and  more  to  be  depended  on. 
Dagobert,  with  all  his  fidelity,  grows 
rather  tiresome   on  long  acquaintance. 


The  orphans,  interesting  at  first,  become 
rather  sickening  afterwards,  and  we 
longed  to  see  them  well-provided  for  in 
some  comfortable  "  asylum  for  the  dis- 
tressed" where  they  might  prate  about 
their  "  Angel  Gabriel"  to  their  heart's 
content.  Gabriel  is  much  too  good  and 
too  pure  to  represent  our  fallen  nature, 
no  such  perfectly  unselfish  being  ever  did 
or  could  exist  in  mortal  flesh,  and  our 
contempt  is  excited  by  his  pliability  as  a 
mere  tool  in  the  hands  of  Rodin.  A  far 
bolder  and  more  masculine  character 
is  that  of  Agricola  Baudoin,  his  step- 
brother, who  represents  a  class  ;  as  does, 
also,  M.  Hardy,  the  benevolent  manufac- 
turer, the  author's  model  philanthropist, 
who,  nevertheless,  makes  a  mistress 
of  another  man's  wife  with  the  hearty 
approval  of  Monsieur  Sue.  In  the  con- 
ception and  execution  of  male  characters 
our  author  excels,  and  in  those  of  females 
of  a  certain  class  ;  but  for  a  portrait  of  a 
high-souled,  elevated,  true-hearted  wo- 
man, crowned  with  that  shrinking  modes- 
ty which  is  at  once  the  peculiar  charm 
and  safeguard  of  her  sex — from  impure 
thoughts  or  impurer  acts — ^we  shall  search 
in  vain  through  the  works  ofEugene  Sue. 
He  either  does  not  know  or  does  not 
prize  this  chief  trait  of  female  excellence ; 
for  his  model  woman  in  this  book,  on 
whom  he  has  evidently  lavished  all  his 
powers  of  imagination  and  description  to 
beautify  and  adorn,  Adrienne  de  Car- 
doville,  is  but  a  voluptuous  sensualist, 
totally  devoid  of  delicacy  of  feeling  or 
purity  of  thought,  fit  for  the  harem  of 
an  Eastern  despot,  not  to  fill  a  place  in 
the  home  and  heart  of  an  honest  man. 
The  deformed  sempstress,  La  Mayeux, 
as  far  surpasses  her  in  real  feminine  at- 
traction as  she  falls  short  of  her  in  beauty 
of  face  and  figure.  The  latter  is,  indeed, 
the  best  female  character  he  has  ever 
drawn  ;  but  is  rendered  more  an  object  of 
pity  than  respect  by  the  position  she  oc- 
cupies and  her  painful  deformity.  The 
aunt  of  Adrienne  is  a  she-devil,  not  a 
woman,  a  libel  on  her  sex.  Rodin,  the 
Jesuit,  is  a  masterly  conception — an  in- 
carnation of  pure  intellect  unfettered  by 
moral  or  social  restraints — inspired  and 
possessed  by  a  gnawing  and  insatiable 
ambition,  and  attaining  his  ends  by  the 
exercise  of  a  devilish  ingenuity  whose 
expedients  are  never  exhausted;  his  men- 
tal portrait  is  worthy  of  occupying  a 
place  beside  that  of  Borgia  and  those 
other  deep,  "  dark  masters  of  Italian 
wile,"  whose  principles  we  find  on  the 
page  of  Machiavelli,  and  from  whose  in- 
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scrutable  eyes  and  broad  smooth  brows, 
as  preserved  in  the  paintings  of  the  old 
Italian  masters,  the  student  of  the  human 
countenance  may  read  untiring  energy 
and  subtle  craft  with  which,  like  ser- 
pents, they  wound  their  way  towards 
their  object,  either  of  love  or  hate. 

There  is  a  narrow  and  sectarian  bitter- 
ness of  spirit  manifested  in  selecting  such 
a  character  as  the  type  and  representative 
of  a  class ;  but  the  purpose  of  the  author 
was  to  attack  the  order  of  Jesuits  and  he 
could  not  have  hit  on  a  more  potent  en- 
gine than  incarnating  the  order  in  Rodin. 
Of  the  falsity  of  the  picture  or  its  truth 
we  have  nothing  to  say,  our  criticism  not 
being  clerical  in  its  character,  though  the 
manifest  exaggeration  displayed  in  the 
details  of  the  plot,  throw  a  shade  of  sus- 
picion on  its  more  serious  developments. 
The  quotations  he  has  made  from  Jesuit- 
ical works  we  have  not  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  verifying.  Whatever  may  be 
the  merits  of  Rodin's  portrait  as  a  priest, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  power 
displayed  in  the  conception  and  execu- 
tion of  the  character  in  an  artistic  point 
of  view :  through  all  the  squalor  of  his 
loathsome  exterior  and  the  servile  mean- 
ness of  his  position,  shines  out  the  light 
of  a  powerful  intellect  and  the  majesty  of 
an  iron  will ;  elevating  him  in  our  eyes, 
and  causing  respect  and  fear  strangely  to 
blend  with  our  loathing  and  disgust. 
We  feel  that  he  is  a  creeping  and  venom- 
ous reptile,  yet  like  the  rattlesnake,  gifted 
with  a  power  to  fascinate  and  destroy; 
inspiring  that  mingled  feeling  which  bold 
and  triumphant  villany  ever  produces 
even  in  the  best  regulated  minds.  Far 
different  is  the  feeling  with  which  wq 
regard  his  brutal  agent,  Morok  ;  though 
but  a  subordinate  in  crime  equally  un- 
scrupulous and  treacherous,  he  yet  excites 
only  disgust,  for,  on  the  head  of  the  tool, 
we  pour  that  hatred  which  should  pro- 
perly fall  upon  the  master  fiend. 

One  word  as  to  the  morality  of  this  book 
which  has  been  highly  extolled  because 
it  has  sought  to  expose  the  immoralities 
of  a  class  on  the  old  principle  of  "set- 
ting a  tiiief  to  catch  a  thief,"  successfully. 
What  morality  is  not,  he  well  understands 
practically  ;  but  what  it  is,  in  its  highest 
purity,  he  has  not  the  remotest  idea.  For, 
turn  as  we  may  to  any  of  his  works,  we 
shall  find  a  refined  sensuality  robing  itself 
in  the  garb  of  virtue,  and  pranking  in  its 
borrowed  plumes.     We  know  of  no  more 


dangerous  books,  in  this  respect,  than 
those  we  have  commented  on  above ;  for 
under  the  tinsel  decorations  of  a  sickly 
sentimentality  are  hidden  the  pitfalls  of 
vice  and  iniquity.  With  a  hypocritical 
show  of  indignation,  characters  are  intro- 
duced and  scenes  described  which  would 
fire  the  blood  of  a  frozen  anchorite ;  he 
literally  revels  in  the  fires  of  burning  pas- 
sions, which  shed  an  unholy  glare  upon 
his  pages — like  that  which  illumined 
Pandemonium — and  excites  those  evil 
injpulses,  which  slumber  in  the  hearts  of 
the  purest  like  the  hidden  embers  within 
the  volcano.  The  orgies  of  the  Tapis  Franc, 
and  of  the  Queen  Bacchanal  and  her 
crew,  are  of  a  kind  to  excite  only  disgust; 
but  not  so  with  those  abominable  scenes 
between  the  Notary  and  Cecile,  in  the 
Mysteries.  The  whole  details  of  the 
loves  of  Adrienne  and  Djalma,  too — more 
particularly  the  analysis  of  her  charac- 
ter— and  a  hundred  other  minor  scenes 
and  touches  indicate  the  corrupt,  sen- 
sual and  profligate  nature  of  the  au- 
thor, whose  very  Eros  is  a  loathsome, 
leering  Silenus,  bestial  and  brutal  in  his 
nature.  No  virtuous  woman  can  or 
should  read  the  sentiments  and  feelings 
e.xhibited  by  Adrienne  de  Cardoville — his 
model  of  the  sex — without  feeling  the 
blush  of  shame  and  indignation  mantle 
on  her  cheeks  for  so  base  a  representa- 
tive of  her  sex. 

We  have  unconsciously  been  betrayed 
into  bestowing  so  much  space  on  the 
consideration  of  Eugene  Sue's  claims  as 
a  Novelist,  that  we  find  sufficient  room 
will  not  be  left  us  to  inquire  into  his 
claims  to  rank  as  a  Social  Reformer,  ir^ 
the  present  paper.  We  shall  therefore  be 
compelled  to  abandon,  for  the  present,  our 
consideration  of  that  subject — with  the 
hope  of  recurring  to  it  at  another  and 
more  favorable  time — when  more  justice 
can  be  done  than  at  the  fag  end  of  an  arti- 
cle, which  may  already  have  wearied  the 
patience  of  those  who  "  conspire  to  read 
us."  If  any  among  these,  who»e  pre- 
judices or  partialities  may  have  been 
rudely  shocked,  should  deem  it  worth 
their  while  to  reproach  or  revile  us  for  a 
tolerably  free  expression  of  our  opinions, 
we  would  bestow  on  such  the  parting 
benediction  bestowed  by  the  Archbishop 
upon  Gil  Bias,  when,  dismissing  him  from 
his  service,  he  wished  him  "  all  imagina- 
ble good  fortune,  and  much  better  taste." 

E.  D. 
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THE   PILGRIM   BALL. 

Written  upon  the  occasion  of  the  celebration,  at  Plymouth,  of  the  two  hundred  and 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims— being  the  twenty-second  ot 
Dec,  1845— which  day  was  concluded  with  a  "  Pilgrim  Ball." 

The  moon  shone  cold  and  brightly. 

But  brighter  still  within, 
The  lights  beamed  full  on  jeweled  head, 

And  blazed  from  diamond  pin. 
Gay  music  rings  upon  the  ear. 

The  beating  pulses  thrill. 
And,  hand  locked  close  in  twininghand, 

The  heart  beats  faster  still. 
And  low  the  silvery  laugh  went  round. 

And  loud  the  prompter's  call, 
And  gaily  gleamed  the  twining  dance, — 

It  was  the  "  Pilgrim  Ball." 

The  moon  shone  cold  and  brightly 

In  the  church-yard  on  the  hill. 
But  there,  within  that  blazing  hall. 

The  Jamps  shone  brighter  still: — 
But  now,  why  is  the  music  hushed  ? 

Why  slops  the  woven  dance — 
And  maids  and  youths  stand  still  and  gaze. 

As  they  were  in  a  trance  ? — 
Wide  swings  the  door — a  ghastly  train 

Slow  sweeps  along  the  hall — 
I  wot  they  were  strange  guests  to  see 

Gracing  the  "  Pilgrim  Ball." 

The  moon  shone  cold  and  brightly 

On  the  hill-top  and  the  plain ; 
But  no  man  watched  their  coming  thence. 

Nor  saw  from  whence  they  came. 
Dim  forms  they  were,  of  ancient  days, 

As  living  eyes  ne'er  saw, 
Save  in  the  Pictures  grim  and  old 

That  cunning  limners  draw. 
"  Give  way  !" — in  hollow  tone  sounds  out, 

"  Give  way  now,  one  and  all. 
And  we  will  dance  an  olden  dance  : — 

It  is  the  '  Pilgrim  Ball  !'" 

And  then  those  dusky  figures. 

Moved  mournfully  around ; 
And  broad-brimmed  hat  and  matron's  hood 

Bent,  as  in  sorrow,  down. 
A  strain  of  music, #low  and  deep, 

Went  with  their  solemn  tread  ;  _ 

And  words,  unbreathed,  were  mingling  in, 

As  by  the  music  bred. 
Though  almost  lost  in  that  deep  strain, 

Those  words  were  heard  by  all — 
"  We  tread  the  Exiles'  march  ! — It  is 

Fit  step  for  «  Pilgrim  Ball  !' " 
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Then  sank  that  solemn  music, 

The  pageant  ceased  to  move, 
And  knelt  those  forms  with  upraised  hands, 

As  sending  thanks  above. 
In  vain  the  chord ed  strings  began 

A  fresh  and  lively  air ; 
Strange  husky  words  were  mingling  in, 

"  We  pray  the  Exiles'  prayer  !" 
They  prayed — their  hollovy  voices  rose 

Above  the  prompter's  call, 
Then  rising,  noiselessly  they  went 

Forth  from  the  "  Pilgrim  Ball." 

The  moon  shone  cold  and  brightly. 

On  the  hill-top  and  the  plain  ; 
But  no  man  saw  from  whence  they  came, 

Nor  whither  went  again. 
Those  dusky  forms  passed  like  a  dTeam, 

That  low  strain  died  away. 
And  as  the  strange  sight  vanished  thus. 

Moonlight  gave  place  to  day. 
God's  mercy  now ! — I  think  it  would, 

A  brave  man's  heart  appall. 
To  see  the  sight  that  awed  the  Night, 

And  hushed  the  "  Pilgrim  Ball." 


EELIGIOUS  POETRY  (ENGLISH)  OF  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY. 

.  All  true  poetry  is  a  consecrated  thing  classic  imitations  of  Mason  and  Aken- 
in  one  sense,  but  by  the  above  caption  side,  the  turgid  bombast  of  Dr.  Johnson 
we  intend  to  express  a  portion  (the  only  (we  refer,  particularly,  to  Irene  and  even 
genuine  department  of  poesy)  of  the  to  many  passages  in  his  otherwise  ex- 
poetry  of  the  seventeenth  century,  which  cellent  versions  of  Juvenal),  the  absurd, 
deals  expressly  in  a  recognition  of  the  pedantic  phrases  of  Darwin,  the  senti- 
great  facts  of  Christian  morality,  and  mentalities  of  Miss  Seward  ?  Gone,  gone 
which  is  especially  devoted  to  the  service  to  the  same  place  where  soon  will  follow 
of  Religion.  The  religious  element  is  very  much  of  the  voluminous  ballad  imi- 
the  predominant  element  in  the  poetry  of  tations  of  Scott  (which  a  revival  of  the  fine 
the  present  age ;  not  perhaps  in  the  old  ballads  themselves  will  cast  into  the 
fashionable  poetry  of  the  day,  but  in  the  shade,  where  whole  cantos  and  pages 
sterling  poetry,  that  is  to  last,  at  least  numberless  out  of  Lord  Byron's  store- 
through  the  coming  age.  Those  who  house  of  exaggerated  passion  and  super- 
are  advanced  in  years  at  the  present  time  ficial  philosophy  have  gone,  where  all 
have  survived  more  than  one  school  of  of  Moore  but  a  few  songs,  his  satirical 
verse  and  if  they  live  but  a  little  longer,  and  political  squibs,  and  a  few  passages 
will  outlive  another.  Where  now  is  in  Lalla  Rookh,  will  go,  and  where  a 
Hayley,  the  so-called  Pope  of  his  day,  shoal  of  inferior  minor  poets,  with  very 
and  placed  by  some  stupid  critic  (Dr.  superior  professions  and  assumption, 
Aikin  or  Mrs.  Chapone,  we  believe)  at  however,  mu-st  inevitably  follow.  The 
the  head  of  English  poetry,  merely  be-  true  poets  of  the  age,  Wordsworth,  Camp- 
cause  he  was  a  good  man,  a  nobler  title  bell  in  his  smaller  poems,  Keats,  Coleridge, 
than  a  Poet,  but  very  far  from  being  -even  sceptical  Shelley,  Southey  in  hjsmi- 
identical  with  it .'     Where  are  the  cold  nor  poems,  Hunt,  Lamb,  Elliott,  Keble, 
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Miss  Barrett,  and  a  few  similar  spirits, 
who  have  only  published  occasionally ,  are 
essentially  and  distinctively  spiritual. 
True  poetry  in  its  highest  forms  (its  only 
real  forms,  for  when  it  descends  lower  it 
is  mere  verse,  however  witty,  sensible, 
tender  or  fanciful)  is  based  on  that  in- 
stinctive reverence  in  man  for  the  good 
and  the  beautiful,  is  coeval  with  the 
highest  aspirations  of  the  soul,  is  seen 
manifestly  in  the  religious  adoration  of 
a  grateful  and  reverential  worship,  as 
visibly  as  in  ^ny  other  act. 

Faith  is  the  highest  speculative  as 
Charity  is  the  noblest  active  principle  of 
human  nature :  speculative  only,  how- 
ever, in  the  degree  of  relation.  It  is  con- 
cerned with  diviner  things  than  the 
social  virtue  of  Charity.  Charity  is  ex- 
ercised towards  equals  and  inferiors — 
Faith  towards  our  superiors;  and,  as  an 
honest  and  worthy  man,  sees  no  object  of 
reverence  in  this  world,  not  even  the 
highest  types  of  human  perfection,  he 
must,  it  follows  of  course,  direct  his  re- 
gard to  a  diviner  and  an  immortal  Father. 
He  cannot  evince  his  faith  so  directly  in 
action  as  he  can  show  his  charity.  He 
can  still  indirectly  display  the  eflfects  of 
this  faith  in  his  conduct,  and  honor  his 
Maker  in  obeying  his  commands.  Some- 
thing german  to  these  remarks  are  the 
following  passages  from  an  article,  by  the 
writer  of  this  paper,  and  which  he  will 
not  attempt  re-writing,  as  he  has  ex- 
pressed his  views  pretty  freely  already. 

"  The  imagination  should,  therefore, 
be  cultivated,  if  only  as  an  aid  to  the 
strengthening  of  virtuous  resolves  and  the 
heightning  of  religious  aspirations.  The 
effect  of  a  pure  imagination  on  the  heart 
is  one  of  the  most  cheering  evidences  of 
the  real  nobility  of  man.  The  highest 
poetry,  we  repeat,  is  religious;  and  the 
greatest  poets  must  be  necessarily  de- 
vout. The  common  opinion  sanctioned 
is  against  this  position  :  yet  the  true  view 
sanctioned  by  still  higher  authority,  is 
directly  in  its  favor.  For  who  will  place 
Dr.  Johnson,  Byron,  and  the  sensual 
school,  against  Milton,  Wordsworth  and 
Coleridge,  to  say  nothing  of  the  grandest 
poetry — the  poetry  of  the  Hebrews .'  The 
old-fashioned  critics  thought,  or  said  that 
dullness  or  insipidity  were  the  genuine 
ingredients  in  religious  verse.  This  is 
very  true  in  its  application  to  some  re- 
ligionists ;  but  it  is  very  far  from  true 
when  we  come  on  the  Muse's  hill — when 
"We  reach  the  enchanted  city  of  poets. 
Their  error  could  have  arisen  only  from 


ignorance,  or  else  from  a  minuteness  of 
poetical  and  critical  vision,  that  can  see 
a  world  of  Poetry  in  Shelley  and  Moore, 
and  nothing  but  prosaic  boldness  in 
Wordsworth  and  Milton.  Milton  is  the 
most  serious  and  impressive  of  uninspired 
lyrists.  The  whole  cast  of  his  mind  was 
eminently  religious.  The  Hebrew  poets 
were  his  favorite  reading,  and  after  them 
the  Greek  tragedians  and  Shakspeare. 
His  personal  bearing  is  said  to  have  been 
grave  and  austere.  Even  in  youth  he 
was  like  his  own  Archangel,  "  severe  in 
youthful  beauty." 

"  He  was  religious  in  his  taste.  He 
played  anthems  daily  on  the  organ.  What 
other  instrument  could  have  tilled  his 
mind  with  those  magnificent  ideas  of 
space  and  sound  of  which  his  poetry  is 
full .' 

"  The  poet,  then,  as  priest  and  prophet, 
in  an  early  age  ;  so  ialso,  as  a  Christian 
and  as  the  world's  teacher,  must  be  a 
man  of  purity  and  holiness.  He  must 
have  clean  hands  and  a  pure  heart  that 
would  hymn  the  glories  of  the  Almighty. 

"  Besides  the  great  poets  we  have 
mentioned,  whose  motto  is,  '  Holiness  to 
the  Lord,'  there  is  a  galaxy  of  lesser 
lights — a  poetic  host,  just  before  and 
after  the  Restoration  in  England,  pro- 
fessedly religious — Herbert,  and  Donne, 
and  Vaughan,  and  Wotton,  and  Fletcher, 
and  Southwell.  It  may  be  remarked 
further,  that  the  most  irreligious  poets 
discover  instinctively  at  times  a  vein  of 
devotion,  and  even  the  lightest  versifiers 
have  their  images  of  fear  and  terror.  The 
gloomiest  painters  occasionally  describe 
a  fairer  scene ;  and  through  the  pitchy 
darkness  are  seen  gleams  of  light  as  from 
a  heavenly  country. 

"  This  arises  out  of  a  very  natural 
cause.  Religion,  its  hopes  and  fears,  the 
grandeur  and  gentleness  of  the  supreme 
intellect;  the  beauty  of  divine  love;  the 
hallowed  influences  of  the  Spirit,  form 
the  noblest  themes  of  the  poet,  painter 
and  musician.  It  is  from  interest,  if  from 
no  other  reason,  then,  the  poet  should  be 
religious.  Not  only  is  the  grandest 
poetry  religious,  but  also  the  finest  music, 
and  the  immortal  master-pieces  of  paint- 
ing. The  souls  of  Milton,  Raphael  and 
Handel  could  not  be  touched  by  common 
loves,  or  vexed  by  common  cares.  They 
required  something  vast  and  awful,  or 
exquisitely  tender  and  sweet,  to  fill  their 
minds  and  move  their  hearts.  High 
fancies,  rich  colors,  pealing  harmonies — 
Paradise  Lost,    the    Holy  Family,  the 
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Messiah.  No  themes  have  inspired  such 
eloquence  as  religion.  In  fact  every  art 
has  laid  it.s  richest  offerings  at  that  shrine. 
The  noblest  cathedrals  have  been  erected 
for  the  vrorship  of  the  Most  High ;  and 
inihose  temples  the  choicest  paintings  are 
hung,  the  most  solemn  music  is  played, 
accompanied  by  voices  almost  cherubic. 
The  most  admirable  verses  have  been 
written  for  its  psalmody — what  poem  is 
finer  than  that  Rembrandt  strain  of  min- 
gled golden  and  gloomy  fancies — that 
rich,  monkish  canticle,  '  Dies  irae,  dies 
ilia  ."  and  the  wisest  powers  of  discrimi- 
native piety  and  judicious  devotion  have 
been  exhausted  in  the  preparation  of  a 
perfect  liturgy.  It  must  be  confessed, 
then,  the  imagination  is  the  most  religious 
of  our  faculties,  and  consequently  the 
grandest." 

These  general  considerations  have  led 
us  off  from  the  main  design,  and  have  oc- 
cupied so  much  of  the  space  we  had 
assigned  to  the  subject,  that  we  must 
conclude  after  a  very  brief  survey  of  the 
appearance  of  the  present  age,  in  regard 
to  poetry.  In  England,  the  religious  poet 
of  the  day,  and  for  all  times,  is  Words- 
worth. In  him  a  natural  piety's  the  char- 
acteristic trait  of  his  genius.  The  follow- 
ers of  Wordsworth  constitute  a  class  by 
themselves,  and  have  universally  substi- 
tuted a  spiritual  tone  for  the  light  and 
fleeing  spirit  of  the  Byronic  school. 
Coleridge  and  Southey,  the  early  and  late 
friends  and  fellow-poets  of  Wordsworth, 
are  distinguished  by  the  same  reverential 
spirit,  and  a  host  of  minor  poets,  (most 
of  them  writing  on  secular  themes,)  as 
Cornwall,  EUiott,  Mrs.  Southey,  Miss 
Barrett,  and  names  even  superior  to  these 
are  strongly  tinged  with  this  same  feeling 
of  reverence  and  awe  in  sacred  matters. 
There  is,  besides  these,  a  new  and  small 
class  of  professedly  religious  poets  of  the 
school  of  Herbert  and  Donne,  altered  and 
accommodated  to  suit  the  spirit  of  the 
age.  The  head-quarters  of  this  body  is 
Oxford,  whence  have  emanated  some  of 
the  sweetest  strains  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land has  ever  breathed.  We  say  no- 
thing of  the  particular  doctrinal  views 
of  these  writers — defenders  of  the  Ox- 
ford Tracts,  and  in  some  instances  among 
the  writers  of  them — but  we  admire, 
generally,  some  of  their  finest  efforts  as 
worthy  of  true  poets.  We  refer,  more  par- 
ticularly, to  Mr.  Kcble,  the  Poetry  Pro- 
fessor and  author  of  the  Christian  Year ; 
and  to  the  author  of  the  Cathedral.  Here, 
at  home,  it  has  been  noticed  that  our 


finest  poetry  is  of  the  reflective  and  medi- 
tative cast;  and  this  is  one  of  the  finest 
traits  of  the  American  character.  To  go 
no  further,  our  three  finest  poets  are 
deeply  religious — Dana,  Bryant  and  Long- 
fellow. The  poetry  and  prose  of  Dana 
is  overspread  with  a  grave  and  solemn 
hue  befitting  a  teacher  of  men  and  a 
spiritual  thinker.  The  Thanatopsis  of 
Bryant,  alone,  is,  after  the  poetry  of 
Wordsworth,  perhaps  the  finest  sacred 
poem  since  the  time  of  Milton ;  and  the 
Psalms  of  Life,  by  Longfellow,  are  rich 
harmonies  from  a  soul  deeply  touched 
with  the  sad  notes  of  humanity,  but 
cheered  and  invigorated  by  consolations 
from  a  superior  source. 

In  the  present  paper,  we  shall  devote 
our  attention  chiefly  to  reviving  the 
memory  of  two  rare  poets,  now  quite 
forgotten  by  the  mass  of  even  cultivated 
readers,  and  barely  known  to  literary, 
antiquary  and  poetical  students — Quarles 
and  Crashaw.  Geo.  Herbert,  the  Fletch- 
ers, Donne  and  Vaughan,  have  been  so 
admirably  commented  upon  by  the  most 
delicate  critic  of  poetry,  especially  of 
old  English  minor  verse,  in  this  country, 
that  we  shall  not  attempt  a  critical 
rivalry.  To  the  readers  of  the  early 
numbers  of  the  New  York  Review, 
Arcturus  and  the  "  Democratic,"  we 
need  not  mention  a  name  so  well-known 
and  highly  cherished,  as  the  author  of  the 
several  articles  on  the  poets  just  men- 
tioned, in  the  first  two  journals. 

The  author  of  the  "  Emblems  "  is  truly 
a  neglected  Poet.  The  sometime  darling 
of  the  plebeian  judgments  is  now  knowa 
to  most  readers  only  by  name,  as  one  of 
the  victims  of  Pope's  satire.  But  like 
certain  others  of  those  about  whom  Pope 
wrote,  rather  as  a  malignant,  foe  than  as 
a  keen  critic,  Quarles  has  strong  grounds 
of  desert  to  prefer  as  a  claim  on  our  at- 
tention. Cibber  was  no  less  a  brilliant 
comic  writer  than  Quarles  a  deep  and 
earnest  religious  Poet,  yet  both  are  en- 
balmed  in  the  Dunciad  : — a  monument  of 
elaborate  malice,  and  in  their  cases,  at 
least,  unjust  satire. 

The  best  argument  for  the  worth  of 
any  man,  is  a  knowledge  of  his  intimate 
associates  and  assured  friends :  next  to 
that  the  strongest  proof  is,  the  good  report 
of  those  good  men  amongst  his  contem- 
poraries to  whom  he  was  personally  un- 
known, and  whose  disinterested  applause 
is  the  fruit  of  his  irreproachable  life  and 
fair  actions.  U  we  allow  this,  we  must 
concede  the  nobIest_  qualities  of  the  man, 
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and  the  genius  of  the  Poet,  to  one  who 
could  unite  the  sufFiage  of  such  men  in 
his  favor  as  Drayton  the  Poet,  Fuller  the 
Church  Historian,  Dr.  Hammond  the  elo- 
quent Divine,  and  Archbishop  Usher. 
His  wife,  also,  was  his  warm  eulogist, 
and  she  should  have  known  his  domestic 
character  best.  It  is  delightful  from  time 
to  time  to  read  the  affectionate  memorials 
of  the  wives  and  daughters  of  men  of 
genius.  We  have  lately  seen  pleasing 
instances  of  this  kind,  in  the  wife  of 
Shelley  and  the  daughter  of  Coleridge  ; 
of  a  similar  nature  is  the  sisterly  regard 
for  the  fame  of  her  admirable  brother  in 
the  case  of  Mary  Lamb. 

Francis  Quarles  was  descended  from  a 
respectable  family  of  some  wealth  and 
local  reputation.  At  an  early  age,  he 
entered  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
where  he  is  said  to  have  surpassed  all  his 
mates,  and  was  graduated  from  the  same 
College  at  which  Milton  and  Henry  More, 
the  Platonist,  studied. 

This  fact  is  alluded  to  in  a  line  by 
George  Dyer,  the  friend  of  Charles  Lamb, 
in  his  History  of  Cambridge.  On  leaving 
College,  Quarles  read  Law  for  the  same 
reason  that  Shelley  walked  the  Hospitals, 
rather  to  learn  how  to  defend  the  rights 
as  the  greater  Poet,  to  ease  the  lives  of 
his  fellow  creatures,  than  from  any  mo- 
tive of  profit  or  advantage.  Though  a 
lover  of  quiet,  and  of  a  retired  way  of 
life,  yet  so  strong  was  his  loyalty  and 
almost  romantic  devotion  to  the  most 
celebrated  woman  of  her  day,  that  he 
became  cup-bearer  to  the  Queen  of  Hun- 
gary. We  next  hear  of  Quarles  as  Sec- 
retary to  Archbishop  Usher,  who  valued 
him  very  highly.  At  the  breaking  out 
of  the  rebellion  Quarles  left  Ireland  for 
London,  where,  at  the  request  of  the 
Earl  of  Dorset,  he  was  created  "  City's 
Chronologer,"  an  office  supposed  to  re- 
semble that  of  Master  of  Ceremonies. 
Quarles  held  this  situation  until  his 
death. 

We  have  selected  the  following  con- 
temporary notices  of  our  Poet.  Fuller 
says  of  him,  that  if  Quarles  had  been 
contemporary  with  Plato,  he  would  not 
only  have  allowed  him  to  live,  but  also 
advanced  him  to  an  ofl5ce  in  his  com- 
monwealth. The  same  quaint  author 
speaks  of  Quarles  making  Mount  Zion 
his  Parnassus,  and  allows  him  the  just 
praise  of  uttering  strains  of  a  very  differ- 
ent character  from  those  the  Poets  gene- 
rally gave  birth  to  in  his  time.  Aubrey 
adds,  in  a  sentence  to  a  notice  of  some 


other  worthy  :  "  Mr.  Quarles  was  a  very 
good  man."  One  of  the  nearest  friends 
of  Quarles  was  a  Doctor  Aylmer,  Arch- 
deacon of  London,  "  a  great  favorer  and 
fast  friend  to  the  Muses,"  who  died  of 
the  plague  in  1625.  We  introduce  this 
name  for  the  sake  of  the  anecdotes  con- 
nected with  it.  Being  asked  on  his  death- 
bed how  he  felt,  he  exclaimed,  "  I  thank 
God  heart-whole."  He  also  declared  in 
that  solemn  hour  that  his  own  eyes  "  had 
ever  been  his  overseers ;"  and  it  is  re- 
corded that  "  he  shut  his  own  eyes 
with  his  own  hands." 

A  man  and  poet  possessed  of  such 
friends  in  such  an  age,  can  hardly  deserve 
the  contempt  of  modern  witlings,  who 
affect  to  speak  of  the  trash  of  Quarles. 
There  is,  undoubtedly,  a  great  proportion 
of  worthless  poetry  in  his  works,  but 
there  is  also  a  genuine  vein.  Quarles 
was  often  quaint,  sometimes  coarse — ■ 
never  weak  or  effeminate.  He  has  sub- 
limity with  his  harshness,  force  with  his 
distortion,  energy  with  his  extravagance, 
The  Muse  of  Quarles  is  dedicated  wholly 
to  the  service  of  religion.  He  wrote 
none  but  devotional  poetry,  and  all  his 
strains  are  inspired  by  a  sincere,  affec- 
tionate piety. 

His  Emblems  is  his  chief  work ;  a 
species  of  illustrated  poetry  and  pietj 
that  forms  a  rather  heterogeneous  mixture. 
Some  years  ago  we  had  a  copy  in  oui 
possession — the  only  one  we  ever  met 
with.  From  our  recollection  of  that,  W6 
should  infer  it  to  be  a  work  in  which  it 
is  hard  to  tell  whether  piety  or  an  ab- 
surdity of  pictorial  conception  predomi- 
nate. The  Hieroglyphics,  "  an  Egyptian 
dish  dressed  after  an  English  fashion," 
forms  an,  appropriate  companion-piece 
to  the  Emblems.  The  eccentricities  oi 
Quarles'  fancy  are  here  paralleled  by  the 
eccentricities  of  his  measure. 

From  Cattermole's  Religious  Poetry 
of  the  Seventeenth  Century,  we  select 
the  most  favorable  specimens  of  the  best 
manner  of  Quarles.  These  are  senten- 
tious and  dogmatical,  full  of  thought  and 
serious  feeling.  The  style  is  as  hard  as 
enamel  and  as  polished,  pointed  to  con- 
ciseness, and  weighty  with  the  dignity 
of  religious  truth. 

VANITY  OF  THE  WORLD. 

False  world  thou  liest,  thou  canst  not  lend 

The  least  delight ; 
Thy  favors  cannot  gain  a  friend. 

They  are  so  slight ; 
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Thy  morning  pleasures  make  an  end, 

To  please  at  night. 
Poor  are  the  wants  that  thou  suppliest, 
And  yet  thou  vauntest,  and  yet  thou  liest ; 
With  heaven,  fond   earth,  thou-  boasts — 
false  world,  thou  liest. 

« 

Thy  babbling  tongue  tells  golden  tales 

Of  endless  treasure ; 
Thy  bounty  offers  easy  gales 

Of  lasting  pleasure  ; 
Thou  ask'st  the  conscience  what  she  ails, 

And  swearest  to  ease  her. 
There's  none  can  want  where  thou  suppli- 
est, 
There's  none  can  give  where  thou  deniest, 
Alas!  fond  world,  thou  boasts — false  world, 
thou  liest. 

What  well-advised  ear  regards 

What  earth  can  say  ? 
Thy  words  are  gold,  but  thy  rewards 

Are  painted  clay ; 
Thy  cunning  can  but  pack  the  cards. 

Thou  canst  not  play. 
Thy  game  at  market  still  thou  aye'st; 
If  seen,  and  then  revyed  deniest : 
Thou  art  not  what  thou    seem'st,    false 
world,  thou  liest. 

Thy  tinsel  bosom  seems  a  mint 

Of  new-coined  treasure  ; 
A  paradise  that  has  no  stint. 

No  change,  no  measure  ; 
A  painted  cask,  but  nothing  in't. 

Nor  wealth,  nor  pleasure. 
Vain  earth  !  that  falsely,  that  compliest 
With  man:  vain  man  !  that  thou  reliest 
On  earth :  vain   man,   thou   dotest ;  vain 
earth,  thou  liest. 

What  mean,  dull  souls,  in  this  high  mea- 
sure. 
To  haberdash 
In  earth's  base  wares,  whose  greatest  trea- 
sure 
Is  dross  and  trash  ; 
The  height  of  whose  enchanting  pleasure 

Is  but  a  flash. 
Are  these  the  goods  that  thou  suppliest 
Us  mortals  with  ?     Are  these  the  highest  ? 
Can  these  bring  cordial  peace  ?  false  world 
thou  liest. 


I  love  the  air,  her  dainty  sweets  refresh 
My  drooping  soul,  and  to  new  sweets 
unite  me ; 

Her  shrill-mouthed  quire  sustains  me  with 
their  flesh, 
And  with  their   polyphonian  notes  de- 
light me : 

But  what's  the  air,  or  aU  the  sweets  that 
she 

Can  bless  my  soul  withal,  compared  to 
Thee  ? 

I  love  the  sea,  she  is  my  fellow-creature, 
My  careful  purveyor ;  she  provides  me 

store  ; 
She  walls  me  round ;  she  makes  my  diet 

greater ; 
She  wafts  my  treasure  from  a  foreign 

shore : 
But,  Lord  of  Oceans,  when  compared  with 

thee. 
What  is  the  Ocean  or  her  wealth  to  me  ? 

To  heaven's  high  city  I  direct  my  journey. 

Whose  spangled  suburbs  entertain  mine 

eye; 

Mine  eye  by  contemplation's  great  attorney 

Transcends  the  crystal  pavements  of  the 

sky  : 

But  what  is  heaven,  great  God,  compared 

to  Thee  ? 
Without  Thy  presence  heaven's  no  heaven 
to  me. 

Without  Thy  presence  earth  gives  no  re- 
flection. 
Without  Thy  presence  sea  affords  no 
treasure, 

Without  Thy  presence  air's  a  rank  infec- 
tion. 
Without  Thy  presence  heaven  itself  no 
pleasure. 

If  not  possessed,  if  not  enjoyed  in  Thee, 

What's  earth,  or  sea,  or  air,  or  heaven  to 
me? 

The  highest  honors  that  the  world  can  boast 
Are  subjects  far  too  low  for  my  desire, 

The  brightest  beams  of  glory  are  (at  most) 
•But  dying  sparkles  of  Thy  living  fire, 

The  loudest  flames  that  eartli  can  kindle  be 

But  nightly  glow-worms  if  compared  to 
Thee. 


DELIGHT  IN  GOD  ONLY. 

I  love  (and  have  some  cause  to  love)  the 

earth ; 
She  is  my  Maker's  creature,  therefore 

good ; 
She  is  my  mother,  for  she  gave  me  birth  ; 
She  is  my  "  mother  nurse  ;"  she  gives 

me  food : 
But  what's  a  creature.  Lord,  compared  with 

Thee, 
Or  what's  ray  mother  or  my  nurse  to  me .' 


Without  Thy  presence  wealth  is  bags  of 
cares. 
Wisdom  but  folly ;  joy,  disquiet,— sad- 
ness ; 
Friendship   is  treason,   and  delights  are 
snares. 
Pleasure  but  pain,  and  mirth  but  pleasing 
madness. 
Without  Thee,  Lord,  things  be  not  what 

Nor  have  they  being,  when  compared  with 
Thee. 
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In  having  all  things,  and  not  Thee,  what 

have  I  ? 
Not  having  Thee,  what  have  my  labors 

got? 
Let  me    enjoy   but   Thee,    what  further 

crave  I ? 
And  having  Thee  alone  what  have  I  not  ? 
I  wish  nor  sea,  nor  land,  nor  would  I  be 
Possessed  of  heaven,  heaven  unpossessed 

of  Thee. 


TO    SIR    JULIUS    C^SAR,   MASTER 
OF  THE  ROLLS. 

The  high  perfection  wherewith  heaven 
does  please 

To  crown  our  transitory  days,  are  these  : 

Goods  well  possessed,  and  not  possessing 
thee ; 

A  faithful  friend,  equal  in  love,  degree  ;• 

Lands  fruitful,  and  not  conscious  of  a  curse ; 

A  boastless  hand,  a  charitable  purse  ; 

A  smiling  conscience,  a  contented  mind  ; 

A  sober  knowledge  with  true  wisdom 
joined  ; 

Abreast  well  tempered,  diet  without  art, 

Surfeit,  or  harm  ;  a  wisely  simple  heart ; 

Pastimes  ingenuous,  lawful,  manly,  spar- 
ing ; 

A  spirit  not  contentious,  rash,  but  daring ; 

A  body  healthful,  sound,  and  fit  for  labor  ; 

A  house  well  ordered,  and  an  equal  neigh- 
bor; 

A  prudent  wife,  and  constant  to  the  roof; 

Sober,  but  yet  not  sad,  and  fair  enough  ; 

Sleep  seasonable,  moderate  and  secure  ; 

Actions  heroic,  constant,  blameless,  pure; 

A  life  as  long,  as  fair,  and  when  expired, 

A  glorious  death,  unfeared  as  undesired. 

Wilmott,  the  biographer  of  Quarles, 
speaks  of  passages  in  his  earlier  poems, 
as  reading  "  like  fragments  from  an  un- 
corrected copy  of  Pope's  Essay  on 
Man  ;"  with  native  strength  and  rough- 
ness, but  destitute  of  the  polish  and 
harmony  of  the  later  poet.  Of  the  poem 
above,  last  quoted,  we  would  say  even 
more  than  this.  We  think  it  equal  to 
the  second-rate  passages  of  Pope,  and 
superior  to  the  imitations  of  his  follow- 
ers ;  better,  for  instance,  than  Hayley 
could  have  done. 

In  his  analysis  of  Quarles,  Mr.  Wil- 
mott has  meted  out  to  him  exact  justice. 
He  concludes  his  criticism  with  this  lan- 
guage :  "  There  was  nothing  effeminate 
in  his  manners  or  disposition  ;  he  was 
often  ungraceful,  but  never  weak.  •  *  * 
His  eccentricity  was  the  ruin  of  his  ge- 
nius; he  offered  up  the  most  beautiful 
offspring  of  his  imagination,  without  re- 
morse, to  this  misshapen  idol.     *     *     • 


His  pencil  rather  «  dashed '  than  •  drew,' 
and  he  wanted  the  taste  and  patience  to 
finish  his  pictures.  He  was  sublime  and 
vulgar,  at  the  impulse  of  the  moment. 
Sometimes,  however,  images  of  great  del- 
icacy fell  unconsciously  from  his  pen. 
Quarles'  prose  is  excellent ;  his  Enchi- 
ridion is  worthy  of  Epictetus." 

It  may  afford  matter  of  no  little  sur- 
prise to  those  who  are  unacquainted 
with  the  revolutions  in  literary  taste,  (as 
astonishing,  in  a  different  way,  as  revo- 
lutions in  States  or  the  changes  of  man- 
ners,) to  learn  that  the  poet  Montgomery 
is  a  popular  author  with  the  readers  of 
religious  verse,  (now  a  large  body,) 
while,  at  the  same  time,  Richard  Crashaw, 
infinitely  the  superior  of  Montgomery,  is 
barely  known  by  name,  except  to  a  few 
antiquarian  critics.  Crashaw,  a  religious 
poet,  too,  writing,  moreover,  with  force 
and  delicacy,  (  a  rare  union,)  on  the  no- 
blest theme  of  the  Sacred  Muse,  is  un- 
known to  the  very  persons  who,  of  all 
others,  should  study  his  works  with  at- 
tention, and  might  be  supposed  to  read 
them  with  rapture.  Montgomery  hears 
to  Crashaw  about  the  relation  that  Pol- 
lock may  be  said  to  sustain  to  Milton. 
For  our  own  part,  we  think  the  parallel 
a  pretty  fair  one.  Yet  hardly  a  school- 
girl in  her  teens  but  has  read  Montgom- 
ery's Grave ;  and  scarcely  a  scholar  of 
even  considerable  culture  who  is  at  all 
acquainted  with  the  rich  fancies  of  this 
"  Delight  of  the  Muses." 

The  neglect  into  which  the  works  of 
Crashaw  have  fallen,  we  cannot  help 
considering  but  too  strong  a  proof  of  the 
vicious  taste  of  the  public,  especially  in 
matters  of  poetry.  The  occasional  quaint- 
ness  that  disfigures  his  productions,  in 
common  with  those  of  Donne,  Herbert, 
Quarles,  the  Fletchers  and  Cowley,  (all  of 
whom  wrote  a  much  larger  proportion  of 
fine  than  of  indifferent  poetry,)  furnishes 
an  apparently  sufficient  objection  to  indo- 
lent students  of  the  religious  poetry  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  But  the  excuse  is 
a  superficial  one.  Crashaw's  best  poems 
are  quite  free  from  these  defects,  and  out 
of  the  small  body  of  poetry  he  has  left, 
the  following  poems  are  admirable  and 
complete  of  their  kind:  On  a  Prayer 
Book,  Music's  Duel,  Epitaph  on  Mr. 
Ashton,  Death's  Lecture  on  a  Young 
Gentleman,  the  translations  from  Lessius, 
from  the  Sospetto  d'  Herode  of  Marini, 
and  of  the  Dies  Irae.  In  point  of  fact,  a 
larger  proportion  of  really  admirable  po- 
etry still  remains  of  Crashaw,  amidst  all 
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his  conceits  and -crudities,  than  can  be 
furnished  out  of  any  popular  poet  in 
England  of  the  present  day,  except 
Wordsworth.  There  is  nothing  in  Leigh 
Hunt  or  Barry  Cornwall,  equal  in  rich- 
ness of  fancy  and  profusion  of  images 
to  the  Music's  Duel  of  Crashaw.  Of 
this  fine  poet,  Hunt*  has  written  an  ad- 
miring and  acute  criticism.  The  "  Dies 
Irae  "  is  a  flight  above  every  poet  in  Eng- 
land now  living,  always  excepting  the 
reigning  monarch  of  Poesy,  whom  we 
associate  with  the  idea  of  MiUon.  The 
Epitaph  on  Mr.  Ashton  is  nearer  Pope 
than  Mr.  Rogers  could  approach;  and 
the  Poem  on  a  Prayer  Book  is  much  su- 
perior to  anything  in  Keble's  Christian 
Year. 

Of  these  different  poems  the  translations 
are,  we  believe,  best  known  to  the  few 
who  know  anything  of  Crashaw.  They 
are  allowed,  in  every  instance,  to  be  su- 
perior to  the  originals,  and  display  a  force 
of  conception  and  brilliancy  of  coloring— 
a  copious  flow  of  illustration — a  peculiar 
delicacy  of  expression  that  constitute  the 
individual  traits  of  the  poet  himself. 

The  translation  of  the  first  book  of 
the  Sospetto  d'  Herode,  by  Marini,  the 
founder  of  that  school  of  false  taste  in 
Italy,  whose  writers  abound  in  "  con- 
cetti," is  a  masterly  performance.  Cra- 
shaw's  version  is  placed  by  Mr.  Wilmott, 
Crashaw's  biographer  and  a  genial  critic, 
above  the  power  of  Marini.  It  is  suf- 
ficient praise  to  Crashaw  that  Milton 
has  borrowed  from  his  poem.  The  so- 
liloquy of  Satan,  in  Milton,  is  evidently 
modeled  on  Crashaw.  The  character  of 
Satan  is  painted  in  a  similar  way.  Cra- 
shaw has  not,  to  be  sure,  the  wonderful 
concise  power  of  the  Bard  of  Eden.  His 
stanza  is  loose,  free,  and  flowing,  but  he 
has  sublime  thoughts  and  imaginations. 
His  invention  is  exceedingly  vivid,  and 
produces  even  a  feeling  of  awe.  Instead 
of  mangling  this  fine  poem  by  extracts, 
we  refer  those  of  our  readers  who  love 
really  fine  poetry,  to  the  poem  itself  in 
Cattermole's  Sacred  Poetry  of  the  Seven- 
teenth Century. 

The  "Dies  Irae"  is  a  version  of  the 
solemn  monkish  canticle,  a  noble  version 
too.  Mr.  Wilmott  declares  that,  "  to 
style  Crashaw's  Hymn  a  translation  at  all 
is  an  untruth  ;  unless  a  picture  wrought 
into  life  by  force  of  coloring  and  expres- 
sion can  be  considered  a  copy  of  a  feeble 
and  inanimate  outline."     With  a  hearty 


assent  to  Mr.  Wilmott's  enthusiastic 
criticism,  we  still  think  he  has,  in  a  de- 
sire to  exalt  Crashaw,  spoken  with  too 
much  disrespect  of  the  fine  old  strain  of 
mingled  Dread  and  Piety.  Here  are  a 
few  verses  of  the  original ;  the  perpetual 
recurring,  similar  endings,  give  some 
color  to  the  notion  that  the  monks  in- 
vented rhyme. 

Dies  Irae,  dies  ilia, 
Crucis  expandens  vexilla, 
Solvet  scECulum  in  favilla  ! 

Quantus  tremor  est  futurus, 
Quando  Judex  estventurus, 
Cuncta  striate  discissurus ! 

Tuba'mirum  spargens  sonum 
Per  sepulchra  regionum 
Coget  omnes  ante  thronum. 

Mors  stupebit  et  natura, 
Cum  resurget  creatura, 
Judicanti  responsura ! 

Liber  scriptus  proferetur. 
In  quo  totum  continetur, 
Unde  mundus  judicetur. 

To  our  ears  the  mere  sound  of  these 
words  brings  up  an  awful  picture  ;  how 
impressive  must  they  be  when  chanted 
by  a  full  choir,  in  a  rare  old  cathedral. 
Of  Crashaw's  Hymn,  we  quote  several 
stanzas : 

THE  HYMN, 

"  Dies  Irae,  dies  ilia,"  &c. 

'In  meditation  of  the  Day  of  Judgment. 

Hear'st  thou,  my  soul,  what  serious  things 
Both  the  Psalm  and  Sybil  sings, 
Of  a  sure  Judge  from  whose  sharp  ray 
The  world  in  flames  shall  fly  away  ? 

0  that  fire  I  before  whose  face 
Heaven  and  earth  shall  find  no  place  ; 
0  those  eyes  !  whose  angry  light 
Must  be  the  day  of  that  dread  night. 

0  that  trump  !  whose  blast  shall  run 
An  even  round  with  the  circling  sun. 
And  urge  the  murmuring  graves  to  bring 
Pale  mankind  forth  to  meet  his  King. 

Horror  of  Nature,  hell  and  death. 
When  a  deep  groan  from  beneath 
Shall  cry,  "  we  come  !  we  come  !"  and  all 
The  caves  of  night  answer  one  call. 

0  when  thy  last  frown  shall  proclaim 
The  flocks  of  goats  to  folds  of  flame, 
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And  all  thy  lost  sheep  found  shall  be, 
Let "  come  ye  blessed"  then  call  me. 

When  the  dread  "Ite"  shall  divide 
Those  limbs  of  death  from  thy  left  side, 
Let  those  life-speaking  lips  command 
That  I  inherit  thy  right  hand. 

Oh,  hear  a  suppliant  heart  all  crushed 
And  crumbled  into  contrite  dust  I 
My  hope,  my  fear  !  my  Judge,  my  Friend  ! 
Take  charge  of  me  and  of  my  end. 

The  anecdote  is  related  of  Roscommon, 
that  on  his  death-bed  he  repeated  the  last 
two  lines,  slightly  altered,  with  great  de- 
votion almost  in  the  very  article  of 
death.  This  elegant-minded  nobleman 
had  borrowed  largely  from  Crashaw  in 
his  own  poem  on  the  Day  of  Judgment. 

Music's  Duel  is  the  old  story  of  the 
rival  contest  between  the  musician  and 
the  nightingale,  the  latter  of  whom  is 
overcome  by  shame  and  vexation  at  her 
defeat,  and  dies. 

The  narrative  is  highly  artificial,  and 
•worked  up  with  admirable  skill,  equaled 
to  the  fabled  musician  himself,  wrapped 
up  in  intricacy  of  metaphor,  and  gurgling 
into  curious  eddies,  and  rushing  into  in- 
volved mazes  of  harm.ony. 

The  Hymn  on  the  Nativity  is  without 
the  daring  sublimity  of  Milton,  but  full 
of  a  charming  "  pastoral  sweetness,  sung 
as  b)''  the  shepherds." 

HYMN  ON  THE  NATIVITY. 

Gloomy  night  embraced  the  place 
where  the  noble  infant  lay  ; 
The  Babe  looked  up  and  showed  his  face — 
In  spite  of  darkness  it  was  day. 

We  saw  thee  in  thy  balmy  nest. 
Bright  dawn  of  an  eternal  day — 
We  saw  thine  eyes  break  from  the  East, 
And  chase  their  trembling  shades  away — 
We  saw  thee,  and  we  blessed  the  sight — 
We  saw  thee  by  thine  own  sweet  light  I 

She  sings  thy  tears  asleep,  and  dips 
Her  kisses  in  thy  weeping  eye — 
She  spreads  the  red  leaves  of  thy  lips. 
That  in  their  buds  yet  blushing  lie. 

Yet  when  young  April's  husband  showers 
Shall  bless  the  fruitful  Maia's  bed. 
We'll  bring  the' first-born  of  her  flowers, 
To  kiss  thy  feet  and  crown  thy  head — 
To  thee,  dread   Lamb  I   whose  love  must 

keep 
The  shepherds  more  than  they  their  sheep. 


To  thee,  meek  Majesty !  soft  King 
Of  simple  graces  and  sweet  loves; 
Each  of  us  his  lamb  will  bring, 
Each  his  pair  of  silver  doves. 

Temperance,  or  the  Cheap  Physician, 
a  version  of  Lessius,  is  a  neat  and 
spirited  copy  of  verses,  of  the  school  of 
Pope  and  Churchill,  in  moral  satire — a 
pithy  lecture  on  sobriety  and  temperance. 

The  Epitaph  on  Mr.  Ashtou  is  excel- 
lent. Pope  professedly  copied  the  first 
part  of  it  in  his  epitaph  on  Mr.  Fenton. 
Pope  could  not  have  improved  it,  for  it 
is  in  his  best  style,  terse,  ingenious, 
pointed. 

Warton  somewhere  remarks  that  Pope 
was  in  the  habit  of  extracting  pure  gold 
"  from  the  dregs  of  Donne,  Quarles,  and 
Crashaw,"  as  if  their  poetry  were  mere 
dregs.  In  point  of  truth,  Pope's  gold  was 
their  silver  washed  over — their  genuine 
flights  were  above  anything  in  the  leader 
in  the  artificial  school  of  Poetry.  With 
ten  times  the  judgment  of  these  earlier 
bards,  he  had  not  the  half  of  their  original 
genius. 

Pope's  criticism  on  Crashaw,  in  a  long 
letter  to  Henry  Cromwell,  is  very  char- 
acteristic of  his  French  taste,  his  illiber- 
ality  and  bigotry,  and  the  prejudices  of 
his  age  in  matters  of  poetical  criticism, 
at  the  same  time  full  of  keen  remarks, 
and  in  the  main,  at  times,  tolerably  just. 

The  Lines  on  a  Prayer  Book  was 
admired  by  Coleridge,  as  one  of  the 
noblest  poems  in  our  literature,  and  such 
we  think  every  genuine  reader  of  true 
poetry  will  confess  it  to  be. 

The  best  account  of  the  life  of  Cra- 
shaw is  to  be  found  in  Wilmott's  Lives  of 
the  Sacred  Poets.  The  chief  facts  are, 
the  religious  conversion  of  Crashaw  from 
Protestantism  to  Popery,  perhaps  as 
much  a  matter  of  imagination  in  him  a.s 
anything  else,  though  Crashaw  was  a 
man  of  rare  and  unquestionable  piety,* 
and  his  friendship  with  the  chief  men  of 
the  age,  Selden  the  greatest  scholar,  and 
Cowley  the  finest  poet  of  his  time. 

The  short  life  of  Crashaw  was  spent 
in  poverty  and  distress.  His  loyalty  to 
his  king  brought  him  to  this  condition, 
but  his  pious  zeal  kept  him  pure. 

Hazlitt  has  spoken  ignorantly  of  the 
"hectic  manner"  of  Crashaw.  We  sus- 
pect he  knew  him  only  by  report.    Lamb 


*  In  the  temple  of  God,  under  his  wing,  he  led  his  life  in  St.  Mary's  Church,  near 
St.  Peter's  College,  under  Tertullian's  rcof  of  Angels;  there  he  made  his  nest  more 
gladly  than  David's  swallow,  near  the  house  of  God,  where,  like  a  primitive  saint  he 
offered  more  prayers  in  the  night  than  others  usually  offer  in  the  day. — Preface  to  the 
Steps  to  the  Temple,  1S46. 
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ought  to  have  a  paper  on  him.  He  de- 
served it  at  least  as  well  as  Wither. 

Crashaw  has  tenderness,  fancy,  oc- 
casional sublimity,  frequent  eloquence, 
considerable  selection  in  phrases,  and  a 
tine  ear  for  harmony. 

Cowley,  at  all  times  his  friend,  and 
who  out  of  his  slender  salary  supported 
him  at  Paris,  and  introduced  him  to  the 
Queen  who  assisted  him  to  the  extent  of 
her  power,  has  left  an  affecting  memorial 
of  his  admiration  of  Crashaw,  in  a  gene- 
rous strain,  which  came  from  the  heart  of 
a  fine  poet  and  a  true  man. 

"  Poet  and  Saint !  To  thee  alone  are  given 
The  two  most  sacred  names  of  earth   and 

heaven — 
The  bard  and  rarest  union  that  can  be 
Next  that  of  Godhead  and  humanity. 


Long  did  the  Muse's  banished  slaves  abide. 
And  built  their  pyramids  to  human  pride. 
Like  Moses  thou,  though  spells  and  charms 

withstand. 
Has  brought  them  nobly  back  to  their  Holy 

Land. 
Hail  bard,  triumphant!  and  some  care  be- 
stow 
On  us  the  Poets  militant  below — 
Opposed  by  our  old,enemy,  adverse  chance. 
Attached  by  envy  and  by  ignorance. 
Thou,  from  low  earth,  in  nobler  flames  didst 

rise. 
And  like  Elijah  mount  above  the  skies." 


We  shall  probably  take  occasion  here- 
after to  continue  our  notices  of  other 
fine  poets,  still  less  known  than  either 
Quarles  or  Crashaw. 


THE    IDEALIST. 


A     SOCRATIC     DIALOGUE. 


Socrates,  conversing  with  Ischomachus,  an  Athenian,  unfolds  the  Idealistic,  or  Trail- 

scendental  *  Doctrine. 


Place. — The  garden  of  Ischomachus,  near  Athens. 
Time. — Evening. 


Socrates.  I  have  heard,  Ischomachus, 
of  your  felicity,  in  this  rustic  way  of 
life,  and  if  you  are  willing,  I  would  learn 
from  your  own  mouth,  by  what  care  and 
by  what  arts  felicity  may  be  attained. 

Ischomacus.  My  happiness,  excellent 
sir,  is  not  from  any  art  or  care,  but  from 


the  favor  of  a  god,  who  has  given  me  a 
good  wife,  a  dutiful  son,  and  fertile  land. 

See.  If  these  should  be  taken  away, 
would  life  be  any  longer  desirable  .'' 

IscHOM.  Why,  imagine  the  chance  of 
such  a  miserable  fate  ? 

Soc.  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  easily 


*  1.  Thanscendentalism. — A  faith  in  the  being  of  certain  principles  of  an  eternal 
nature,  regarded  by  the  Platonic  Christians  as  attributes  of  God,  and  as  composing  the 
image  of  God  in  man.  Those  who  hold  this  faith,  believe  that  conversion  is  a  partial 
restoration  of  this  original  image.  Consult  Cudvvorth,  Leighton,  and  other  English 
Platonists.  This  is  the  proper  "  Transcendental "  doctrine ;  so  called  because  these 
principles,  (Justice,  Mercy,  &c.,)  transcend  or  exceed  the  understanding,  and  are 
given,  by  Divine  favor,  as  intuitions  of  "  JReason"  only. 

The  transcendentalism  of  Kant  (who  may  have  taken  the  idea  and  the  word  from 
Cudworth)  differs  not  essentially  from  that  of  the  English  divines,  but  rejects  the  belief 
of  miracles  and  tradition,  as  evidences  of  truth,  trusting  wholly  to  the  intuitions  them- 
selves. It  denies  in  toto  the  authority  of  intellect,  and  trusts  nothing  to  sense  or  im- 
agination, lor  a  knowledge  of  sight. 

2.  "  Transcendentalism." — A  confidence  in  the  sufficiency  of  the  affections,  the 
passions,  and  the  imagination,  to  lead  men  aright,  independently  of  duty,  instruction,  or 
other  ethical  aid.  This  kind  puts  the  life  or  "soul  of  the  world,"  instead  of  God.  It 
is  sometimes  called  Pantheism,  or  Sensualism.  It  adopts  a  philanthropic,  and  usually 
a  democratic  phrase."  For  examples,  see  the  modern  French  novelists,  and  the  current 
superstitions  of  the  age. 

3.  "  Transcendentalism." — Tlie  use  of  an  afl^ected  phraseology,  borrowed  from  the 
Greeks  and  Germans.  Metaphysical  bombast.  Pscudo  poetry,  in  which  a  metaphysical 
or  mystical  language  is  used,  instead  of  picturesque  expression.     Mysticism.     The 
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smell  mortality  in  an  infant's  breath ;  but 
tell  me,  dear  Ischomachus,  if  there  is 
any  other  felicity  which  you '  have  in 
store  if  these  should  be  lost. 

IscHOM.  I  know  of  none  but  these: 
that  my  land  is  good,  my  wife  virtuous, 
and  my  son  obedient.  What  more  can  I 
possess  ? 

Soc.  All  these  you  have  by  the  favor 
of  some  god. 

IscHOM.  By  no  other  means,  at  least. 
J     Soc.  How  may  I  too  attain  his  favor? 

IscHOM.  By  prayer  and  offering. 

Soc.  Thousands  pray  for  these  things, 
and  for  other  modes  of  felicity,  but  you 
alone  possess  them.  Why  is  the  deity 
partial,  or  what  is  that  amazing  virtue 
in  you .' 

IscHOM.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  answer.  My 
virtue  is  unknown  to  me,  if  I  have  it, 
and  the  opinion  you  discover  that  I  alone 
am  happy  almost  subverts  my  happiness. 

Soc.  Am  I  then  able  with  a  breath  to 
blow  away  the  favor  of  heaven  ? 

IscHOM.  It  is  easy:  you  might  do 
more,  and  on  a  sudden  take  my  life. 

Soc.  This  happiness  of  yours,  like  an 
halcyon's  nest,  floats  upon  the  sea,  in 
danger  of  a  thousand  waves.  Is  there  no- 
thing firm  but  the  rock  that  may  destroy  it.' 

IscHOM.  Nothing,  as  I  think.  All 
things  move  and  change,  and  evils  are 
seasonable :  death  sweeps  all  away. 

Soc.  Is  life  like  the  melody  of  a  lyre, 
sounding  and  ceasing  ? 

IscHOM.  So  it  seems. 

Soc.  Who  am  I,  then,  that  am  able  to 
consider  my  own  transiency.'  Is  the 
harmony  of  a  chord  a  harmony  to  itself, 
or  only  to  some  superior  being  .' 

IscHOM.  To  a  superior. 

Soc.  When  we  meditate  on  the  tran- 
siency of  life,  what  is  it  that  meditates? 

IscHOM.  I  am  unable  to  say.  Call  it 
spirit  if  you  will ;  names  avail  not 
much. 

Soc.  Let  us  look  closer  at  the  matter. 
An  ape  is  able  to  consider  various  methods 
of  eating,  and  of  all  other  modes  of  plea- 
sure affecting  the  body.  It  is  able,  also,  to 
avoid  and  inflict  pain.  Admit,  even,  that 
there  is  a  soul  in  the  ape,  it  is  occupied 


with  these  impulses,  and  is  incapable  of 
meditation.  But  in  man  there  is  a  power 
which  enables  him  not  only  to  enjoy,  but 
to  meditate  upon  the  variety  of  enjoy- 
ment ;  not  only  to  suffer,  but  to  observe 
whether  he  suffers  justly  or  unjustly. 

IscHOM.  But  even  in  this,  0  Socrates, 
there  is  nothing  constant :  to-day  I  med- 
itate on  my  happiness,  and  to-morrow 
on  my  pains;  to-day  1  am  just,  to-mor- 
row I  may  be  guilty  of  injustice.  This 
power  is,  therefore,  in  no  respect  im- 
movable or  eternal ;  for  if  there  is  any- 
thing eternal  in  man,  it  should  prevail 
over  the  transient  in  him,  and  men  would 
be  always  just ;  and  if  hapjjiness  lies  in 
a  good  conscience,  they  should  be  always 
happy.  But  now  I  see  them  fluctuating, 
impulsive,  and  full  of  altercation.  Thus 
am  I  persuaded  of  the  utter  insufficiency 
of  reason.  I  regard  men  as  only  a  better 
kind  of  animals,  capable  of  higher  de- 
grees of  happiness  and  miseiy.  If  the 
bliss  I  now  enjoy  is  to  be  taken  from  me 
to-morrow,  there  is  no  refuge  but  in 
death.  And  why  not  die,  when  life  be- 
comes a  burden  ? 

Soc.  You  astonish  me,  Ischomachus, 
and  hearing  you,  I  am  oppressed  with 
gloom.  The  guardian  genius  forbids  me 
to  leave  you,  and  now  I  am  forced  to 
begin  a  war  against  the  demon  who  over- 
comes me  through  you. 

IscHOM.  What  have  I  said  ? 
"  Soc.  Did  you  not  say  that  the  gods 
gave  you  happiness,  in  reward  of  prayer 
and  sacrifice  ? 

IscHOM.  I  did  so,  honestly. 

Soc.  I  fear  they  will  suddenly  resume 
their  gifts. 

IscHOM.  How  say  you  ? 

Soc.  Observe,  good  sir,  I  am  neither  a 
seer,  nor  a  master  of  omens,  to  predict 
the  conclusion  of  your  bliss ;  yet  1  am 
in  fear  for  you.  Who  are  these  gods,  or 
by  what  sign  do  we  know  them  ? 

IscHOM.  Say,  first,  by  what  signs  you 
predict  my  sorrow  ;  but  since  you  ask  it, 
I  will  answer.  We  know  the  deities  by 
the  tradition  of  our  fathers,  who  saw 
them  face  to  face ;  and  by  the  favors  they 
confer  in  answer  to  our  prayers. 


mistaking  of  certain  emotions,  excited  by  pictures,  poetry,  or  music,  with  the  aid  of 
good  company,  for  a  taste  in  the  arts.  Any  absurd  or  incomprehensible  notion  that 
pretends  to  an  unusual  refinement  or  spirituality. 

A  very  singular  species  of  "  Transcendentalism"  appears  in  the  modern  French  his- 
tories,  which  personifies  certain  concrete  notions,  "Democracy,"  "Monarchy,"  the 
"Masses,"  "  the  sick,"  "  the  poor,"  &c.,  &c.,  as  though  they  were  persons  or  spiritual 
energies,  operating  deliberately  and  consciously  upon  each  other,  and  upon  individuals. 
By  attributing  historic  events  to  the  agency  of  these  irresponsible  powers,  every  kind  of 
violence  and  iniquity  is  skillfully  cloaked  over  and  excused. 
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Soc.  And  by  the  pains  they  inflict  ? 

IscHOM.  Yes,  in  punishment  of  wrong. 

Soc.  But  is  all  pain  a  punishment .' 

IscHOM.  No ;  the  gods,  as  I  think, 
punish  only  an  intentional  wrong ;  but 
with  the  unintentional  they  are  not  of- 
fended. 

Soc.  All  pain,  therefore,  is  not  pun- 
ishment. If  I  fall,  I  may  or  may  not 
suffer,  as  it  chances ;  but  if  I  do  wrong, 
the  gods,  who  see  all  things,  and  know 
even  the  secret  thoughts  of  the  mind,  are 
sure  to  punish  me.     Is  it  not  so  ? 

IscHOM.  It  is,  indeed.  The  deities  are 
perfectly  just. 

Soc.  We  believe  that  they  are  just ! 
But  how  is  it  with  dogs  and  cattle ;  do 
they  meditate  on  the  divine  justice,  as  we 
do  now  ? 

IscHOM.  Impossible :  they  show  no 
sign  of  reason. 

Soc.  Reason,  it  appears,  is  a  faculty 
given  to  men,  that  they  may  witness  di- 
vine justice } 

IscHOM.  Ay  !  the  eternal  justice  ! 

Soc.  Even  now,  Ischomachus,  the  evil 
genius  leaves  me,  and  it  is  necessary  for 
you  to  confess  yourself  in  the  wrong. 
Consider,  excellent  sir,  the  consequences 
of  your  words.  If  men  are  able  to  be- 
hold the  justice  of  the  gods,  and  know 
that  that  is  justice  which  they  behold,  it 
is  necessary  to  confess  that  they  are  en- 
dowed with  justice,  and  that  they  were 
always  so  endowed.  If  any  one  is  in- 
capable of  knowing  right  and  wrong,  no 
person  regards  him  as  a  man  :  but  be- 
cause of  this  incapacity  we  say  that  he 
is  a  brute,  and  no  man  ;  or,  that  reason 
is  not  yet  born  in  him.  This,  then,  is  no 
fluctuating  principle,  like  anger,  or  de- 
sire, but  remains  from  the  instant  of  its 
birth  in  the  soul,  nor  is  any  action  of  the 
man  possible,  over  which  reason  does 
not  in  some  manner  preside. 

IscHOM.  I  am  not  convinced  that  human 
reason  is  eternal  and  divine.  That  -which 
is  eternal  cannot  be  born  ;  but  even  now 
you  spoke  of  a  birth  of  reason!  What- 
ever is  divine  is  perfect,  as  the  deities 
are  perfect;  but  the  imperfection  of  rea- 
son is  evident  to  all. 

Soc.  Shall  we  confess  that  all  things 
were  produced  as  they  are — the  perfect 
and  the  imperfect — by  some  Being  who 
is  One,  and  all-sufficient,  but  whom  it  is 
unlawful  to  name  .' 

IscHOM.  We  must  admit  this. 

Soc.  We  are  not,  therefore,  to  con- 
clude that  he  is  imperfect  or  transient, 
because  he  creates  the  transient ;  nor  that 


he  is  imperfect,  because  he  beholds  im- 
perfection. Much  less,  then,  is  the  reason 
of  man  to  be  held  imperfect,  because  it 
beholds,  and  permits  imperfections,  even 
in  the  body  which  it  inspires.  But  you 
say,  "  that  which  is  eternal  cannot  be 
born  ;"  "  that  which  is  born  must  die." 
The  body  of  a  man  is  born;  it  therefore 
dies.  Out  of  earth  it  rose,  and  to  earth 
it  must  return.  But  see,  0  friend,  the 
beauty  of  this  image  of  a  birth.  The 
body  is  inspired,  first,  by  sensuous  de- 
sires, and  we  say  they  are  born  in  it :  we 
should  rather  say  it  is  born  in  them,  for 
they  are  intelligent,  but  the  body  is  ma- 
terial ;  they  belong  to  the  system  of  the 
world,  and  inspire  myriads  of  bodies,  as 
the  quality  of  heaviness  inspires  myriads 
of  stones.  Then  follows  another  "  birth;" 
and  by  this  figure  we  imply  that  this 
body  has  become  a  vehicle  of  divine  rea- 
son, or  of  the  spirit  of  Justice,  and  is 
thus  born  into  that  spirit,  and  is  reunited 
with  it,  as  with  its  first  Cause. 

As  fire  to  the  nitre,  so  is  the  spirit 
of  reason  to  the  body  of  man.  But  the 
spirit  that  is  in  me  diflTer.s  not  in  being 
from  that  which  is  in  all  men,  or  even  in 
the  gods.  That  which  is  all-pervading 
is  everywhere  the  same.  Is  not  my  jus- 
tice one  with  yours  .'  Or  is  there  a  jus- 
tice of  Socrates,  which  is  not  of  Ischom- 
achus .> 

IscHOM.  But  this  spirit  of  which  you 
speak  is  not  the  spirit  of  a  man,  but  of  a 
god. 

Soc.  Of  a  god,  indeed;  for  in  the  body, 
and  in  the  sensual  soul,  we  found  no- 
thing permanent. 

IscHOM.  Is  man,  therefore,  not  man 
only,  but  a  mixture  of  spirit  and  matter, 
of  mortal  and  immortal .' 

Soc.  What  else  ? 

IscHOM.  Thus  far  I  have  gone  with 
you,  as  with  one  walking  in  his  sleep ; 
you  lead  me  by  a  forbidden  path  to  the 
verge  of  an  abyss. 

Soc.  Let  us  return  to  the  point  from 
whence  we  came.  But  answer  me  :  are 
you  still  of  this  first  opinion  that  there  is 
nothing  permanent,  but  that  all  things  fail 
and  are  annihilated  ? 

IsciioM.  All /A?')i^ii-s  are  fluctuating  and 
mortal ;  but  the  sources  of  things  are  per- 
manent. 

Soc.  What  then  of  this  human  reason; 
is  that  a  "thing,"  or  a  "source  of  things.'" 

IsoHOM.  Not  a  thing,  indeed  I  nor  yet 
a  source.  Reason  is  thought,  and  thought, 
though  spiritual,  is  yet  transient.  When 
I    cease    to    think    of    reason,   where. 
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then,  is  my  reason  ?  Where,  when 
I  am  asleep  or  intoxicated  ?  Where, 
when  I  am  annihilated  ? 

Soc.  Is  reason  yours  or  mine,  that  we 
ask  "  where  is  it  ?"  or  whether  it  comes 
to  us,  or  departs  from  us  ?  or  do  we 
know  that  it  is  neither  of  this  man  nor  of 
that,  hut  pervades  and  inspires  all  with 
one  and  the  same  power,  from  the  be- 
ginning even  to  this  day.  Why,  then,  do 
you  ask,  "  Where  is  my  reason  when  I 
am  intoxicated,  or  asleep,  or  deceased  ?" 
IsciioM.  I  am  still  dark. 
Soc.  Do  you  say,  then,  that  if  my  rea- 
son is  not  mine,  nor  proper  to  me,  I  then 
am  nothing  ? 

IscHOM.  So  it  seems  to  me. 
Soc.  A  perfect  agreement  appears^be- 
tween  your  thoughts  and  mine  ;  for,  but 
now  you  were  grieved  with  the  imper- 
fection, the  transiency  and  nothingness 
of  each  particular  man ;  but  you  dwelt 
with  fervor  upon  the  all-sufficiency  of 
deity.  There  is  none  good  by  God.  There 
is  no  good  but  Him.  But  reason  is  pure 
good,  and  the  greatest  good.  It  is  there- 
fore of  God.  But  it  is  in  man  ;  somewhat 
of  God,  therefore,  is  in  man. 

IscHOM.  I  am  unwilling  to  believe  that 
so  wretched  an  animal  as  man  became 
the  temple  of  a  deity. 

Soc.  How  say  you .'  Is  this  a  matter 
of  opinion,  or  is  it  perfectly  established  .' 
IscHOM.  A  wonderful  proof  you  otfer, 
O  Socrates,  to  make  me  confess  that  there 
is  a  god  in  me.  I,  who  am  a  poor  and 
ignorant  citizen.  But  I  am  persuaded  of 
the  truth  of  what  you  assert.  My  intel- 
lect lothly  confesses  that  it  is  the  slave  of 
a  divine  reason. 

Soc.  Which  of  the  gods  is  in  you .' 
How  say  you .' 

IscHOM.  Which  of  the  gods .'  I  am 
unable  to  discover  which  it  is  that  in- 
spires me ;  but  whoever  it  may  be, 
whether  Zeus  or  Hermes,  I  desire  he 
may  never  leave  me. 

Soc.  Is  it  the  same  who  gave  this 
happiness,  of  which  you  said  that  a  god 
conferred  it? 

IscHOM.  I  made  offering  and  supplica- 
tion to  Athene. 

Soc.  The  power  who  is  divine  pru- 
dence, who  presides  over  the  affairs  of 
the  city,  and  over  enterprises. 
IscHOM.  The  same. 

Soc.  Why  to  her  ?  Why  had  she  your 
offerings  ? 

IscHOM.  I  wished  to  be  inspired  with 
prudence,  for  the  management  of  my 
iionse,  and  the  conduct  of  my  affairs. 


Soc.  Is  it  customary  for  those  who  go 
with  gifts  to  the  temple  to  make  such  a 
request  of  any  deity  .' 

IscHOM.  No.  I  followed  the  custom 
awhile,  and  prayed  for  wealth  and  pros- 
perity, as  others  do  ;  bat  these  prayers, 
like  most  that  are  made,  came  all  to 
nought. 

Soc.  I  desire  greatly  to  know,  if  you 
are  willing,  by  what  chance  or  by  what 
reason,  you  learned  this  new  kind  of 
prayer. 

IscHOM.  It  happened  as  you  shall  hear. 
On  a  certain  occasion,  when  I  was  op- 
pressed with  evil  fortune  and  an  extreme 
sadness,  I  met  an  old  man  at  the  entrance 
of  the  temple,  whose  venerable  figure 
struck  me  with  awe.  Observing  that  I 
wore  a  wreath,  as  is  usual  with  those 
who  sacrifice,  he  saluted  me  courteously 
and  inquired  whether  I  entered  there  for 
my  own  sake  or  for  that  of  another;  for 
I  perceive,  he  continued,  that  you  are  op- 
pressed with  some  unusual  grief.  Re- 
marking in  him  a  certain  superiority,  as 
of  a  father,  I  answered  willingly  that 
my  own  misfortunes  brought  me  there, 
and  that  though  I  meant  to  supplicate,  I 
had  no  hope  of  favor.  For  the  goddess 
had  received  my  offering  for  the  hundredth 
time,  but  had  given  me  nothing  in  return. 
I  perceive,  my  son,  replied  the  sage — 
whom  I  now  saw  to  be  a  priest — that 
you  are  not  perfectly  acquainted  with 
your  own  necessities,  or  with  the  power 
of  the  goddess.  Riches  and  fortune  are 
in  the  hands  of  fate  alone.  Athene  pre- 
sides over  prudence  ;  and  it  is  her  part  to 
confer  prudence  upon  those  who  ask  it. 
Pray,  then,  for  this  virtue,  having  first 
considered  its  meaning.  If  any  supplicant 
is  careful  to  know  the  nature  of  the  gift 
he  asks,  he  will  always  obtain  it. 

Soc.  Can  you  tell  me  the  name  of  this 
venerable  person  .'  I  desire  greatly  to 
see  and  converse  with  him. 

IscHOM.  I  saw  him  only  on  this  occa- 
sion. He  resembled  no  other  person  that 
I  had  ever  seen.  Thus,  then,  I  answer- 
ed :  Is  it  so  difficult  a  matter  to  discover 
the  nature  of  one's  own  necessities  .'  Tell 
me,  replied  he,  if  you  were  about  to  pray 
for  prudence,  for  what  xvould  you  pray  .' 
You  mean,  said  I,  to  discover  whether  I 
have  a  right  notion  of  prudence,  or 
whether  I  am  able  to  attain  such  a  no- 
tion. I  do,  he  answered.  Say,  then, 
while  we  are  walking  here  in  the  portico, 
(for  I  perceive  you  are  not  yet  able  to 
sacrifice  successfully,)  what  is  this  pru- 
dence which  60  few  possess,  but  which 
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none  will  ask  for  because  they  imagine 
they  possess  it  ?  They,  answered  I,  are 
prudent  who  so  conduct  their  affairs  as  to 
secure  the  greatest  good  to  themselves. 

Priest.  You  describe  the  effects  of  a 
certain  virtue ;  but  for  the  virtue  itself, 
let  us  come  a  little  nearer  to  a  knowledge 
of  it. 

IscHOM.  I  confess,  reverend  sir,  it  is 
impossible  for  me  to  tell  you  in  the  proper 
words,  what  I  imagine  to  be  the  nature 
of  this  virtue.  But  I  know  that  if  1  saw 
any  one  acting  prudently,  I  should  under- 
stand what  I  saw. 

Priest.  Say,  then,  what  are  the  actions 
of  the  prudent  man  ? 

IscHOM.  He  is  careful  of  his  health, 
assiduous  in  business,  and  avoids  danger. 

Priest.  A  prudent  man  is  he,  therefore, 
who,  without  the  least  regard  for  others, 
provides  cunningly  for  the  wants  and 
pleasures  of  his  own  body. 

IscHOM.  He  is,  as  I  think,  what  you 
describe. 

Priest.  In  regard  of  prudence,  it  ap- 
pears that  men  differ  in  no  respect  from 
such  animals  as  the  rat  and  the  fox  ;  for 
they  are  wonderfully  provident,  and  ex- 
cel in  cunning  and  caution.  But  will 
the  goddess  listen  to  a  prayer  such  as 
this  :  "  Give  me,  O  Daughter  of  Wisdom, 
ike  cunning  of  the  fox,  the  avarice  of  the 
rat,  and  the  caution  of  the  serpent,  for  thou 
preside >t  over  these  ;  and  I  know  that  thou 
art  able  to  confer  them  wpon  whom  thou 
pleasest." 

IscHOM.  Who  would  dare  to  offer  so 
blasphemous  a  prayer .' 

Priest.  Say,  then,  is  prudence  a  mor- 
tal or  an  immortal  quality  ? 

IscHOM.  T  begin  to  surmise  that  it  is  a 
virtue  of  the  immortal  kind. 

Priest.  And  therefore  proper  to  a 
deity .' 

IscHOM.  Yes  ;  but  I  am  unable  to  form 
a  true  conception  of  it. 

Priest.  What  can  you  say  of  Athene 
herself .' 

IscHOM.  That  she  is  the  daughter  of 
wisdom,  and  presides  over  affairs  that  re- 
quire prudence. 

Priest.  Is  that  all  ?  Consider  a  mo- 
ment. This  virtue,  it  appears,  is  in  the 
gift  of  a  deity ;  and  we  know  that  it  is 
not  conferred  upon  brutes  ;  but  that  they, 
on  the  contrary,  exercise  a  selfish  heed 
in  which  there  is  no  virtue.  But  we,  too, 
exercise  this  heed  ;  and,  when  it  appears 
nakedly  as  in  a  brute,  we  instantly  con- 
demn and  execrate  it,  and  even  visit  it 
with  punishment  and  provide  laws  and 


fetters  for  those  who  are  possessed  with 
it.  Is  there,  then,  a  power  in  man  which 
restricts  the  exercise  of  this  quality  and 
disciplines  the  animal  soul,  that  it  shall 
not  utterly  absorb  and  waste  the  life  of 
man,  or  lead  him  to  a  blind  and  isolating 
selfishness. 

IscHOM.  What  is  this  power  ?  I  desire 
to  know. 

Priest.  Athene,  the  divine  prudence. 

IscHOM.  Is  it  she,  then,  that  aids  us  .' 

Priest.  Yes,  it  is  she  ;  but  when  you 
pray,  supplicate  the  divine  prudence, 
and  name  her  not,  for  she  has  no  name  ; 
neither  is  she  a  goddess,  or  a  nymph,  but 
of  no  sex  or  figure. 

IscHOM.  (Continues.)  Thus  he  instruct- 
ed me.  I  made  my  petition  to  power  in 
the  manner  he  advised,  and  from  that  pe- 
riod my  felicity  began. 

Soc.  Did  the  power  confer  wealth 
upon  you  .' 

IscHOM.  I  have  no  more  than  at  that 
time  ;  but  the  little  I  have  is  vastly  more 
serviceable. 

Soc.  Did  it  never  occur  to  you  that  this 
venerable  person  might  be  Athene  her- 
self, in  the  guise  of  a  priest .' 

IscHOM.  I  confess  it  seemed  so. 

Soc.  I  am  persuaded  that  it  was  a  god 
who  instructed  you,  speaking  out  of  the 
body  of  a  man. 

IscHOM.  I  believe  it ;  but  why  should 
I  be  so  favored .'  What  had  I  done  to 
deserve  it .' 

Soc.  We  forget  easily  what  we  learn 
late.  But  now,  Ischomachus,  you  agreed 
with  me  in  thinking  that  men  differ 
from  the  inferior  animals  by  the  favor  of 
the  divine  powers,  who  enter  into  and  in- 
spire them  with  reason.  Why,  then, 
should  not  this  venerable  instructor  have 
been  a  mortal,  speaking  by  the  favor  of 
an  immortal  power;  a  goddess,  Athene, 
a  god,  Zeus,  or  whom  you  will  ? 

IscHOM.  What  you  say  appears  rea- 
sonable. I  cannot  object  to  it.  But  now 
relate  to  me  the  fable  of  Prometheus,  not 
the  one  of  Eschylus,  but  that  Thracian 
tradition.  It  seems  in  some  manner  to 
bear  upon  our  present  inquiry. 

Soc.  It  does  so,  and  happily.  Come, 
then,  let  us  recUne  under  this  olive,  and 
I  will  relate  it. 

At  the  close  of  the  golden  age,  two  be- 
ings were  produced — Prometheus,  whose 
parentage  is  unknown,  and  Zeus,  the  son 
of  Saturn  and  Rhea.  Saturn  ruled  over 
the  world,  but  Zeus  deprived  him  of  his 
kingdom.  Prometheus  wandered  solita- 
rily, planning  vengeance  in  secret  against 
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the  usurper.  After  a  time  he  created  a 
second  race  of  mortals,  in  place  of  those 
who  were  destroyed  by  Zeus  when  he 
seized  the  empire  of  the  world.  These 
new  beings,  though  animated  and  intelli- 
gent, were  altogether  childish  and  irra- 
tional, without  foresight  and  without 
constancy,  but  full  of  love  and  obedience. 
Being  unable  to  confer  reason  upon  them 
by  his  own  power,  the  maker  bethought 
himself  of  a  stratagem.  He  invited  the 
nine  principal  gods  to  a  banquet,  and 
after  showing  them  many  wonderful  and 
curious  devices  of  his  own  invention,  he 
brought  them  to  a  cave  in  the  summit  of 
Caucasus,  where  they  heard  a  mysterious 
music  issuing  from  the  mountain.  The 
nine  deities,  overpowered  by  the  charm, 
entered  the  cave,  and  were  instantly  im- 
prisoned by  Prometheus,  who  rolled  a 
rock  over  the  entrance,  and  held  it  there 
by  the  power  of  his  will.  When  the 
deities  found  their  united  strength  insuf- 
ficient to  remove  the  rock  while  Pro- 
metheus willed  it  should  remain,  they 
began  to  parley  with  him,  and  offered 
one  half  the  universe  for  ransom.  Find- 
ing him  inflexible,  they  made  other  larger 
promises,  vowing  that  he  should  be  the 
sovereign  of  the  world,  and  that  they, 
the  nine  principal  gods,  should  submit 
themselves  in  all  particulars  to  his  will, 
if  he  would  suffer  them  to  remove  the 
rock.  When  the  maker  of  men  had  suf- 
ficiently humbled  and  subdued  the  gods, 
holding  them  imprisoned  for  a  thousand 
years,  he  offered  them  liberty  on  this 
condition  :  that  they  should  confer  reason 
upon  men  by  entering  into  them  at  birth  ; 
and,  resigning  in  his  favor  the  empire  of 
the  earth,  the  sea  and  the  air,  should 
have  no  other  power  than  such  as  might 
be  exerted  through  the  energy  of  man 
himself.  Then  all  the  nine  gods  took 
an  oath  that  they  would  observe  the  con- 
ditions of  their  ransom  from  the  instant 
of  their  liberation ;  but  when  the  maker 
of  men  permitted  them  to  roll  away  the 
rock,  they  seized  him  and  bound  him 
with  chains  of  adamant  upon  the  side  of 
Caucasus.  Notwithstanding  his  durance, 
he  became  the  sovereign  of  the  elements, 
and  from  his  snowy  throne  distributes 
clouds,  commands  the  winds,  and  shakes 
earth  and  ocean  in  the  recurring  agony 
of  his  rage. 

The  deities  observed  with  equal  care 
the  other  condition  of  their  liberty — that 
they  should  enter  and  possess  the  human 
nature.  By  means  of  mortal  energies 
they  rule  over  and  subdue  the  elements. 


and  in  some  measure  counteract  the 
power  of  Prometheus;  with  whom,  in 
this  manner,  they  maintain  perpetual 
war.  By  their  means  men  are  become 
miserable,  and  contemn  their  own  bodies, 
the  handiwork  of  Prometheus.  Inspired 
by  Bacchus,  Juno  and  Mars,  they  rage 
against  and  destroy  each  other,  using 
foresight  and  reason.  Those  who  are 
inspired  by  Apollo,  or  by  Mercury,  or 
by  Venus  Urania,  are  enslaved  and 
oppressed  by  these  powers ;  while  the 
favorites  of  Zeus  and  Pluto  suffer  all  the 
pains  and  weight  of  their  terrible  mas- 
ters. Of  all  the  deities,  one  only,  the 
wise  Athene,  uses  man  kindly,  out  of  an 
ancient  affection  which  she  bore  their 
maker. 

IscHOM.  I  thank  you,  Socrates,  for  the 
fable.  But  now,  if  you  are  at  leisure, 
let  us  return  to  the  topic  we  began  with, 
the  instability  and  insufficiency  of  human 
reason — of  which  your  last  rela'tion  is  a 
kind  of  proof ;  for  by  this  story  it  appears 
that  the  gods  are  not  of  themselves  the 
cause  of  happiness  to  men,  though  they 
inspire  them.  Is  it  not  evident  that 
Athene  herself,  though  she  be  well-dis- 
posed toward  us,  is  unable  to  insure  us 
any  good  beyond  that  of  her  own  nature 
and  dominion  ?  As  for  Zeus,  Apollo,  and 
the  others,  they  continually  inflict  misery 
on  those  who  serve  them.  The  gods  are 
hard  masters,  and  the  worse  that  men 
are  their  sole  dominion. 

Soc.  Let  us  beware  how  we  incur  their 
displeasure,  or  refuse  to  obey  them.  The 
natural  man  is  unable  to  sustain  his  being. 
If  the  deities  oppress,  they  also  preserve 
and  elevate  the  race  of  men.  But  who 
are  we  that  say  this.'  Is  it  necessary 
always  to  interpose  an  allegory  between 
deity  and  intellect .' 

IscHOM.  Speak,  then,  without  mystery. 
I  desire  to  know  esoterically  what  is  true. 

Soc.  Hear,  then,  the  ancient  doctrine ; 
and  if  it  seems  absurd,  blame  the  weak- 
ness of  my  language,  which  is  unable  to 
express  it  aright.  I  received  it  from 
Diotime — she  who  teaches  the  doctrine 
of  Love;  but  it  came  to  her  through 
Manes  the  Egyptian,  who  learned  it  in 
the  temple  of  Ammon. 

The  universe  is  inspired  by  three  Prin- 
ciples, who  govern  and  compose  all  that 
is,  and  all  that  exists.  The  first  of  these 
is  Phtha,  the  Primeval  Substance,  and 
the  Being  of  being,  out  of  whom  all 
things  arise,  and  into  whom  they  return. 
They  proceed  from  him  because  he  wills 
that  they  should  become.     They  return 
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to  him  because  he  desires  their  return. 
And  thus  begins  the  possibility  of  being 
and  existing. 

The  second  is  Ammon ;  and  he  like 
the  first  is  eternal.  Through  him  all 
things  have  forrn.  He  is  the  infinite 
Space  and  the  eternal  Order.  Thus  be- 
gins the  possibility  of  forms. 

The  third  is  Eros,  who  is  also  Myri- 
onymus.  Through  him  the  substance 
and  the  form,  the  time  and  the  order  of 
times,  become  one.     He  also  is  eternal. 

Because,  of  these  Principles,  none  can 
be  without  the  other,  they  are  co-eternal. 
In  the  beginning  there  was  no  beginning; 
time  and  space  were  not. 

The  first  Substance,  through  Ammon 
and  Eros,  created  the  universe,  origina- 
ting nature  in  his  mind.  Nothing  can 
come  of  nothing  :  he,  therefore,  produced 
all  beings  out  of  his  proper  essence. 
While  he  alone  creates,  all  is  subject  to 
Fate  and  Necessity;  for  these  are  the 
names  of  the  forms  of  his  power.  He  is 
also  the  original  of  equity,  and  of  all 
compensation. 

When  the  world  was  ready,  Eros  be- 
gan, and  produced  life  with  intellect ;  and 
the  universe  became  full  of  living  beings, 
such  as  are  able  to  continue  their  specie^. 

When  Ammon  began,  reason  was  pro- 
duced ;  for  reason  is  the  harmony  of  Eros 
and  Phtha.  In  Ammon  ive  are  created, 
and  by  him  we  discern  and  know  the 
eternal. 

Thus  was  the  world,  and  all  that  it 
contains,  created  by  the  first  Principles, 
in  harmony  and  unity,  from  their  own 
Being.  But  the  One  Being  of  all  is  dark, 
and  has  no  name,  though  we  may  call 
him  Phtha,  or  pure  Being. 

IscHOM.  Is  it  a  dream  you  relate  ? 

Soc.  Yes,  nothing  better.  It  is  even 
worse :  jt  is  the  shadow  of  dreams. 

IscHOM.  What  would  it  profit  me  to 
know  all  that  can  be  known  of  this  kind .' 

Soc.  As  little,  without  virtue,  as  to 
possess  riches  without  Athene.  It  would 
be,  I  think,  an  incumbrance. 

IscHOM.  Why  then  do  you,  Socrates, 
employ  so  much  of  your  life  about  it .' 

Soc.  Why  does  Ischomachus  read 
Homer .' 

IsciioM.  It  is  a  banquet  of  imagina- 
tion. 

Soc.  Are  we  the  worse  for  Homer .' 

IsciioM.  The  better,  rather.  He  fills 
the  mind  with  images  of  magnanimity. 
Meditating  these,  we  contemn  our  own 
littleness,  and  learn  to  emulate  their  spirit. 
The  constancy  and  fortitude  of  the  son 


of  Laertes  make   me  ashamed  of   des- 
pair. 

Soc.  See,  then,  the  value  of  a  dream. 

IscHOM.  But  in  this  of  Diotime's  there 
is  no  substance.  I  find  no  use  for  it.  It 
teaches  no  virtue,  and  helps  me  in  no 
other  respect. 

Soc.  Have  we  not  already  learned  thus 
much  from  it — that  all  science  is  visionary 
and  fictitious,  an  invention  of  the  intel- 
lect, striving  to  express  the  inexpressible .' 
But  that  is  not  all.  Athene,  the  divine 
Prudence,  has  aided  the  mortal  Ischoma- 
chus in  procuring  for  him  a  certain  hap- 
piness. Socrates,  the  dreamer,  has  made 
it  evident  to  him  that'  he  is  himself  a 
temple  of  Athene,  consecrated  to  her  ser- 
vice. Ischomachus  did  not  adopt  this 
opinion  because  Socrates  desired  him  to 
do  so,  but  because  it  seemed  necessary ; 
and  now  he  has  gained  no  advantage 
over  himself,  but  desires  to  return  into 
his  former  ignorance. 

IscHOM.  It  was  the  vision  of  Diotime 
which  seemed  to  me  of  no  utility,  and 
not  the  conduct  of  Socrates. 

Soc.  Come,  now,  let  us  consider  it 
carefully;  and  if  we  find  no  utility  in 
Diotime's  vision,  I  will  learn  no  more  of 
them. 

IscHOM.  I  am  of  this  opinion — that  they 
are  perfectly  useless,  and  therefore  un- 
worthy of  our  attention. 

Soc.  But  it  is  conceded  that  a  know- 
ledge of  the  gods  and  of  our  ancestors  is 
not  without  its  use  ? 

IscHOM.  It  is  not  only  conceded,  but 
seems  to  me  established. 

Soc.  Upon  what  grounds .' 

IscHOM.  That  they  are  examples  or 
images  of  excellence,  which  we  meditate 
and  imitate. 

Soc.  How  is  it  possible  for  either  you 
or  me  to  imitate  Ulysses .' 

IsciTOM.  His  equity  and  fortitude,  at 
least,  are  imitable,  if  the  gods  will  aid  us. 

Soc.  But  for  the  deities  of  Homer,  or 
those  of  Orpheus  and  Hesiod,  what  avails 
it  to  know  them.'  They  are  no  exem- 
plars, as  I  think. 

IscHOM.  But  if  our  arguments  are  of 
any  worth,  ideas  of  the  gods  are  ideas 
of  the  very  essence  of  those  virtues  and 
powers  of  whose  active  force  the  heroes 
and  demi-gods  are  true  exemplars.  I 
concede,  then,0  Socrates,  the  importance 
of  a  just  knowledge  of  the  deities,  when 
1  am  made  to  confess  that  the  name  of  a 
divine  power  is  no  other  than  the  name 
of  the  essence  of  a  virtue.  What,  for 
example,  can  be  more  favorable  to  the 
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practice  of  prudence  than  the  just  idea  of 
prudence,  as  a  principle  presiding  over 
the  selfish  energies  of  the  animal  ?  Or 
what  can  be  more  favorable  to  knowledge 
than  the  right  idea  of  what  is  spiritually 
admirable  and  powerful?  or  what  to  true 
courage  than  the  idea  of  magnanimity  ? 
And  these  are  all  deities,  if  our  conclu- 
sions may  be  respected.  But  for  the 
misty  visions  of  Diotime,  I  regard  them 
with  no  respect. 

Soc.  I  am  in  some  anxiety,  Ischoma- 
chus,  not  to  have  the  name  with  you 
either  of  a  sophist  or  a  disputative  idler; 
but  if  I  cannot  convince  you,  out  of  our 
own  concessions,  that  I  have  justly  at- 
tributed a  certain  importance  and  excel- 
lence to  these  speculations  on  the  pri- 
mal causes  of  things  and  the  original  of 
deity,  I  shall  be  left  under  that  disgrace. 
Answer  me,  then,  lest  1  be  ashamed  :  is 
any  action  to  be  respected  if  it  leads 
either  to  no  consequence,  or  to  any  pain 
or  unhappiness  ? 

IscHOM.  None. 

Soc.  Every  good  action  is  therefore 
good  because  it  leads  to  some  happiness, 
or  to  some  pleasure;  but  if  it  leads  to 
pain,  it  is  not  good. 

IscHOM.  It  seems  to  me  that  all  good 
ends  in  pleasure,  and  all  evil  in  pain. 

Soc.  An  animal  seeks  a  pleasure  for 
the  instant  only,  and  for  itself.  May  we 
say,  then,  that  the  goodness  of  a  man  is 
in  this,  that  he  procures  happiness  for 
others,  though  at  the  cost  of  pain  to  him- 
self ?  or  shall  we  say,  that  the  joy  of  be- 
ing the  cause  of  happiness  to  others  is 
so  vast,  a  lover  of  men  will  sooner  cease 
to  exist  than  suffer  a  momentary  interrup- 
tion of  the  joy  of  magnanimity .' 

IscHOM.  Either ;  but  I  prefer  the  last. 

Soc.  There  are  other  kinds,  therefore, 
and  degrees  of  happiness  to  be  enjoyed 
besides  those  of  the  body ;  and  even  be- 
sides those  of  justice  and  prudence.  For 
the  love  of  glory,  as  for  that  of  justice,  a 
man  will  lay  down  his  life ;  but  who 
ever  died  for  the  love  of  prudence,  or  for 
a  pleasure  of  the  body,  or  for  posses- 
sions ?  But  if  the  price  given  be  so 
much  greater,  the  thing  purchased  is  of 
so  much  more  worth.  The  magnanimity 
of  a  moment  pays  well  for  the  sufferings 
of  an  age.  But  you  have  conceded  this 
in  saying  of  the  heroes  of  Homer,  that 
they  served  as  exemplars  of  virtue.  A 
hero  is  one  who,  for  the  sake  of  the  love 
and  admiration  of  men,  will  resign  his 
life. 


IscHOM.  All  this  I  may  concede,  with- 
out anything  gained  for  Diotime. 

Soc.  Somewhat  hastily  you  thrust 
aside  the  dreamy  Diotime :  for  we  are 
now  agreed  that  the  aim  of  a  rational 
life  is  to  procure  the  joy  of  magnanimity 
or  of  justice,  or  both ;  but  if  there  be  any 
other  joy  worthy  of  reason,  Diotime  has 
it;  for  her  soul  is  continually  absorbed 
in  meditation.  In  all  things  the  presence 
of  a  deity  is  visible  to  her.  She  beholds 
the  Eternal  Equity  presiding  over  mat- 
ter. Eros  reveals  himself  to  her  in  the 
harmony  of  life.  His  idea  fills  her  intel- 
lect with  a  pure  splendor.  Living  thus 
in  perpetual  communion  with  the  best,  • 
and  the  true,  she  regards  all  things  with 
a  benignant  gravity.  Of  glory  she  takes 
no  thought,  and  having  no  possessions,  is 
ignorant  of  the  mine  and  thine.  Diotime 
gives  away  all  she  possesses,  trusting  in 
the  goodness  of  men ;  and  by  the  favor  with 
which  the  people  regard  her  who  think  her 
a  prophetess,  she  is  never  in  want,  and  the 
house  is  esteemed  fortunate  where  she 
enters.  Diotime,  therefore,  for  her  sim- 
ple self,  has  no  need  for  our  doctrine  of 
utilities,  nor  of  Homer's  exemplars :  and 
if  she  communicates  the  secret  of  her 
knowledge,  (for  she  is  versed  in  all 
sciences  and  arts,)  in  a  manner  some- 
what abstract  and  difficult,  we  may  well 
spare  our  contempt;  seeing  that  in  the 
very  thing  for  which  all  strive,  self-con- 
tentment and  a  rational  joy,  she  has  the 
victory. 

IscHOM.  But  what  is  her  wisdom  to  us  ? 

Soc.  Or  our  prudence  to  her. 

IscHOM.  It  is  in  vain,0  Socrates,  to  con- 
tend  with  you  in  this  matter ;  but  to  me 
this  woman  is  odious. 

Soc.  It  seems  unnecessary  to  have 
argued  circuitously  in  her  defence. 

IscHOM.  How  so .'' 

Soc.  Is  there  not  a  lawful  and  natural 
pleasure  of  affection .' 

IscHOM.  Yes,  and  so  necessary,  life 
would  not  be  tolerable  without  it. 

Soc.  But  there  is  another  pleasure  of 
conflict,  and  another  of  use  and  posses- 
sion ;  and  another  of  fiction  and  imagi- 
nation, and  another  of  science  ;  and  why 
then,  if  these  are  natural,  is  it  not  lawful 
to  enjoy  them  all  and  severally  ? 

If  i,  then,  or  Diotime  take  a  pleasure 
in  geometrical  or  metaphysical  sciences, 
or  in  the  dreams  of  Theosophy.  shall  any 
one  be  angry  because  of  the  inutility  of 
these  pursuits  .'  Wherein,  pray,  is  the 
utility  of  Love  ?     Love  is  rather  a  master 
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of  all  utility,  and  if  any  man  is  base 
enough  to  prefer  wealth  before  aifection, 
he  is  called  a  dog  and  no  man. 

IscHOM.  I  have  been  assured,  Socrates, 
that  you  make  utility  an  universal  test. 

Soc.  Why  not  ?  But  first  answer 
me .'  Would  it  be  of  use  to  me  at  this 
moment,  if  as  much  wheat  were  in  my 
possession  as  may  be  got  from  the  har- 
vest of  all  Attica .' 

IscHOM.  0  yes !  Though  you  could 
not  eat  it  yourself  you  could  exchange  it 
for  a  multitude  of  things. 

Soc.  But  I  have  no  need  for  this  multi- 
tude of  things  ;  and  all  that  exceeds  ne- 
cessity, is  not  for  utility,  but  for  luxury. 
To  possess  the  grain  of  Attica  would 
consequently  be  of  no  use  to  me. 

IscHOM.  But  it  would  be  of  use  to 
others,  for  you  might  distribute  it  among 
the  poor,  or  sell  it  at  moderate  prices,  or 
store  it  against  a  famine  or  invasion. 

Soc.  We  have  discovered,  therefore, 
another  kind  of  utility  in  possessions,  in 
the  opportunity  they  give  us  of  exercising 
justice  and  beneficence.  And  this  is  the 
kind  which  I  have  taken  to  be  a  rule  or 
test.  My  property  is  valuable  to  me 
according  to  the  use  I  make  of  it,  for  the 
sake  of  equity,  generosity,  and  benefi- 
cence. My  courage  is  serviceable  to  me, 
as  I  exercise  it  in  defence  of  what  is 
justly  mine,  and  for  the  sake  of  those 
who  are  dependent  on  me.  My  love  is 
of  use  to  me,  as  it  teaches  me  to  ascend 
from  the  love  of  one  to  the  love  of  all. 
My  intellect  does  me  a  service,  when  I 
can  discover  by  it  the  nature  of  the  true, 
the  great,  and  the  venerable. 

IscHOM.  I  will  argue  for  no  other 
utility  but  this. 

Soc.  Say,  then,  whether  this  happi- 
ness which  the  wise  Athene  confers  upon 
her  votaries,  is  the  only  possible  or  de- 
sirable kind  .' 

IscHOM.  To  me  it  is  so.  But  Diotime 
and  Socrates  worship  other  powers. 

Soc.  There  is  One  of  whom  all  speak 
with  reverence,  and  whom  all  may  wor- 
ship, who  is  greater  than  Athene,  or 
than  Zeus ;  perhaps,  if  we  direct  our 
prayers  to  him,  he  may  confer  upon  us  a 
happiness  superior  to  these,  but  not  ad- 
verse to  them. 

IscHOM.  I  desire  to  know  his  attributes. 

Soc.  It  is  necessary  to  ascend  with 
caution  to  this  idea. 

IsciioM.  Suffer  me  to  follow  your 
steps. 

Soc.  Say,  then,  of  all  that  exists,  can 


you  image  anything  that  is  neither 
spiritual,  vital,  or  material .' 

IscHOM.  I  cannot.  All  existences  are 
embraced  under  these. 

Soc.  Of  the  material,  there  is  ether, 
which  is  the  body  of  fire  and  light ;  air 
which  is  the  medium  of  life;  liquid, 
which  is  matter  fluent;  and  earth  which 
is  solid.  But  of  these,  the  three  last  are 
mutually  convertible ;  air  may  become 
liquid;  liquids  change  to  solids;  and  the 
reverse.  But  fire  and  light,  the  two  forms 
of  ether,  pass  into  all  bodies,  and  are  a 
part  of  all,  nor  have  they  an  independ- 
ent existence.  But  if  all  things  are  thus 
mixable,  and  mutually  convertible,  they 
are  essentially  one,  and  must  have  but 
one  name.     What  shall  that  name  be  ? 

IscHOM.  Let  it  be  Substance. 

Soc.  There  is,  then,  but  one  Substance, 
by  whose  variety  all  existence  is  pro- 
duced. But  what  is  this  of  which  we 
are  speaking .' 

IscHOM.  Substance,  the  first  Matter. 

Soc.  I  am  not  answered. 

IscHOM.  It  is  impossible  to  say  what  it 
is,  if  all  things  are  made  from  it. 

Soc.  Where  is  it  ? 

IscHOM.  Everywhere,  in  Space. 

Soc.  Perhaps  not.  Is  it  an  idea,  a 
dream  of  I  know  not  what,  with  vi'hich 
we  are  engaged .'  or  is  it  that  veritable 
Substance  which  is  everywhere  ? 

IscHOM,  I  percieve,  Socrates,  that  it  is 
an  Idea ;  or,  if  you  will,  a  dream  which 
just  now  occupies  us. 

Soc.  When  shall  the  imagination  of 
man  be  otherwise  occupied  than  with 
ideas  ?  or  is  it  possible  for  the  whole  to 
exist  in  a  part,  the  real  world  in  a  little 
brain  .' 

IscHOM.  The  gods  laugh  at  us  ! 

Soc.  It  is  reason  that  laughs  at  the 
littleness  of  its  servant,  intellect.  We 
contemptuously  sport  with  ideas :  only 
the  superstitious  worship  them. 

IscHOM.  Now  you  speak  as  I  wished 
to  have  you.  I  have  always  seen  the 
futility  of  science.  Why  be  obstinate 
with  a  system,  or  vehemently  assert  a 
belief  ?  I  am  weary  oi  this  folly.  Why 
go  about  to  establish  a  dream  ? 

Soc.  Ideas,  0  sceptical  Ischomachus, 
are  exceeding  necessary  for  the  sake  of 
conversation  ;  they  are  a  kind  of  natural 
alphabet  for  the  use  of  reason,  which 
would  otherwise  be  dumb  and  inactive. 

IscHOM.  True.  But  I  would  have 
their  futility  better  known.  I  would 
have  men  trust  rather  to  the  substance. 
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Soc.  They  will  easily  be  persuaded  to 
adopt  your  idea. 

IscHOM.  It  is  useless  to  contradict  or 
interrupt  you.  Proceed,  then,  with  the 
idea  of  the  One. 

Soc.  As  there  is  hut  one  substance,  so 
there  is  but  one  life.  Every  animate 
being  resembles  every  other.  All  in- 
stincts are  directed  to  the  same  ends. 
Nor  are  those  of  man  in  any  respect  su- 
perior to  those  of  other  animals.  All 
animals  may  therefore  be  regarded  as 
existing  in  the  sole  and  common  princi- 
ple of  life ;  and  all  their  acts  are  in- 
stances and  illustrations  of  certain  laws  of 
life,  as  those  of  dead  matter  are  of  the 
laws  of  necessity,  or  naked  fate.  Re- 
membering that  we  are  engaged,  as  be- 
fore, with  an  "idea  of  life,"  and  not 
with  life  itself,  (since  the  true  being  of 
life  can  be  known  only  to  the  creative 
intellect  which  produces  it,)  let  us  seek 
now  to  attain  the  idea  of  reason,  or  of  a 
)ower  whose  function  it  is  to  reconcile 
ife  with  the  world,  and  by  which  the 
)ody  of  man  is  connected  with  the  past 
and  future,  acting  in  reference  to  what 
is  eternal.  Because  intellect  is  itself  only 
a  form  of  life  and  a  vehicle  of  mere  ima- 
ges,(which  form  in  it,  and  are  redissolved, 
like  ice  in  water,)  it  may  symbolize,  but 
cannot  express,  reason.  From  this  cause 
it  happens  that  a  science  or  virtue,  of  it- 
self, makes  no  man  virtuous.  For  virtue 
is  the  act  of  reason,  and  science  is  a  pro- 
duct of  intellect,  acting  under  reason. 
If  any  man  has  a  science  of  geometry, 
he  is  infallible  in  the  acts  proper  to  it, 
because  intellect  is  superior  to  sense  ;  but 
it  is  not  superior  to  reason. 

IscHOM.  But  how  will  all  this  lead  to 
the  idea  of  a  God  ? 

Soc.  Having  attained  the  idea  of  a 
universal  substance,  which  is  one,  and  of 
a  universal  life,  which  is  one,  is  it  not 
apparent  that  these  two  beings  differ  as 
matter  and  form  ;  as  rest  and  motion  ;  as 
shade  and  light ;  as  negation  and  affirm- 
ation ;  as  time  and  order  of  time;  as  the 
no  and  the  yes ;  the  fixed  and  the  free  ; 
the  hate  and  the  love ;  the  limit  and 
the  liberty;  the  difierence  and  the  like- 
ness; the  understanding  and  the  imagi- 
nation ? 

Our  knowledge  of  matter  is  by  limits, 
necessities,  impediments,  shadows,  ces- 
sations :  our  idea  of  life  is  by  freedom, 
possibility,  active  power,  light,  move- 
ments, form,  {species,)  reproduction  and 
self-sustentation.     We  understand  and 


determine  dead  matter,  that  it  is  perma- 
nent, but  that  its  species  are  perishable ; 
we  imagine  living  species,  that  they  are 
permanent  as  to  the/orm,  and  perishable 
as  to  the  substance ;  for  a  species  is  like 
a  wave  Avhich  stands  perpetually  on  the 
verge  of  a  cataract — its  substance  flows 
through  it.  The  life  of  an  animal  is  a  per- 
petual present ;  it  knows  neither  a  past  nor 
a  future,  for  it  is  wholly  aforvi,  devoid  of 
real  being.     But  the  being  of  reason  ex- 
tends backward  on  the  retreating,  and 
forward  upon  the  coming  time;  it  con- 
nects our  immediate  present  with  a  past 
and  a  future.      Reason,  therefore,  is  a 
lord  of  proprieties  and  fitnesses,  being 
cognizant  of  what  is  omnipresent  and 
eternal.     Its  laws  are  neither  of  the  pre- 
sent, nor  of  the  past,  nor  of  the  future ; 
but  of  all  these.     They  are  consequently 
eternal,  and,  at   a  glance,   embrace  all 
time.     For  of  time,  we  say  that  it  has 
parts  and  an  order ;  and  the  time  of  to-day 
is  not  the  time  of  yesterday ;  and  of  space, 
we  say  that  it  has  a  here  and  a  there ; 
and  of  number,  there  is  a  many  and  a 
one ;  and  of  substance,  a  motion  and  a 
rest.     But  in  the  eternal  there  is  no  past 
nor  future ;  in  the  omnipresent  there  is 
no  space  ;  in  being  no  motion  nor  rest ; 
and  in  infinitude  neither  one  nor  many. 
But  of  God  we  say,  that  He  is  eternal, 
omnipresent,  omniscient,  infinite.    That 
He  alone  is  the  Reconciler  of  the  fixed 
and  the  free,  the  yes  and  the  no,  the  light 
and  the  dark,  the  life  and  the  death  :  that 
He  is  the  Mediator  of  all  extremes,  be- 
cause the  extremes  originate  from  Him. 
But  it  is  the  office  of  Reason  so  to  me- 
diate.    Reason,  therefore,  is  the  image  of 
Deity.     We  have  now  arrived  at  the  in- 
tellectual idea  of  Deity,  by  forming  that 
of  reason.     Let  us  say,  in  a  word,  that 
the  one  is  the  source  out  of  which  life 
and  matter  arise  as  antagonists,  and  in 
Avhich  they  are  reconciled  and  become 
one,  and  we  have  the  greatest  idea  intel- 
lect may  attain.     Put  now  this  idea,  as' 
the  faint  and  far-removed  shadow  of  the 
Image  of  the  Eternal,  and  consider  the 
distance  between  that  image  in  man  and 
its  ineffable  Type,  and  all  is  given  that 
mere  intellect  can  give  of  Deity. 

IscttoM.  You  have  not  acted  with  your 
usual  caution,  0  my  friend,  in  thus  over- 
whelming the  harmony  of  our  discourse 
with  a  crash  of  sounds  too  loud  and  rapid 
for  my  sense  to  bear.  Each  of  these  I 
might  have  heard  easily  by  itself,  but  the 
whole  together  confounds  me. 
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Soc.  I  confess  we  came  hastily  and  in  neath  her,  whicli  is  nature,  siie  perceives 

a  scrambling  manner  to  the  summit  of  there  her  own  shadow,  and  the  shadows 

our  argument,  and  are  now  so  blinded  of  the  loves  and  passions.      Cogitating 

and  breathless,  we  can  see  nothing  of  upon  these,   she  originates  an  idea    of 

what  lies  around  and  beneath  us.  their  invisible  Lord. 

IscHOM.  Thus  much  I  clearly  under-         Soc.  I  may  accept   the  illustration — 

stand  and  confess,  that  intellect  is  unable  and  now  I  return  to  the  city. 
to  see  the  image  that  enlightens  her  from         Ischom.  The  gods  protect  you. 
above;  but  looking  on  the  ground  be-  J.  D.  W. 
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The  Nation  hath  gone  mad  with  action  now. 

Oh  many-troubled  Giant !  with  a  heated  brow. 

And  sultry  heart  within  whose  wide 

And  lofty  chambers  stalketh  puff-cheeked  Pride, 

And  hungry,  pale  Ambition  scenting  power. 

Wilt  thou  not  let  the  wearied  River  steal 

Through  quiet  hills  for  one  short  hour. 

And  dream,  unvexed  by  the  eager  keel. 

Of  that  sweet  peace  he  knew  in  times  of  old. 

When  only  Nature  sat  near  him  and  rolled 

Her  simple  songs  amid  her  flowery  fold  ? 

And  let  the  Forest  lift  some  unshorn  plumes 

Amid  the  ancient  glooms : 

For  this  it  pleads  with  trembling  hands, 

Appealing  to  far  Heaven  from  all  the  populous  lands : 

And  leave  the  Mountains  for  a  time  untrod, 

And  thou  shalt  see 

Their  dumb,  gray  lips  yet  struggling  to  be  free. 

So  that  they  may  shout  backward  to  the  sea — 

"  We  also  know  and  reverence  our  God  !" 

Oh  Titan,  of  the  eagle-eye  and  growing  pain  ! 

Wilt  thou  not  rest  on  Alabama's  plain  ? 

O'er  Huron  lean  and  let  his  mirror  show. 

Unruffled  by  thy  fiery  feet. 

That  harmonies  of  light  yet  fall  below — 

That  Heaven  and  Earth  may  meet  : 

Sleep  !  sleep  !  thou  wide-browed  Power, 

In  Florida's  magnolian  bower  ; 

And  where  New-England's  pilgrim-feet  were  prest; 

Or  by  Ohio's  softly  wandering  wave  : 

Or  in  the  dusk  halls  of  Kentucky's  cave; 

Or  on  the  flowery  and  broad  prairies  rest 

0[  Illinois  or  Indiana  ! — slumber  in  the  West ! 
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Your  Eagles  took  their  lordly  ease 
On  folded  wing, 

After  disporting  with  the  hraggart  Breeze, 
And  Thunder  watching  by  his  cloudy  spring 
Whose  cool  stream  tumbled  to  the  thirsty  seas. 
The  birds  went  all  asleep  on  their  high  rocks 
Nor  ruffled  a  feather  in  the  rude  fire-shocks. 
Millions  !  a  lesson  ye  can  learn  from  these. 
And  see  !  the  great  woods  slumber,  and  the  lake 
No  longer  is  awake 

Beneath  the  stars,  that  nod  and  start  with  sleep 
In  their  white-clouded  deep  : 
Fitfully  the  moon  goes  nodding  through 
The  vallies  of  the  vapory  blue. 
And  dreams,  forgetting  all  her  queenly  ills, 
Of  angels  sleeping  on  Elysium's  hills: 
The  drowsy  lake. 

So  sweet  is  slumber,  would  not  yet  awake ; 
But,  like  an  infant  two  years  old. 
Before  whose  closed  eyes 
Dreamily  move  the  boys  of  Paradise 
,A-singing  little  psalms 
Under  the  stately  palms — 
It  stirreth  softly  lest  rough  motion  might 
Shake  rudely  and  put  out  each  heavenly  hght. 

So  rest !  and  Rest  shall  slay  your  many  woes  ; 

Motion  is  god-like — god-like  is  repose, 

A  mountain-stillness,  of  majestic  might, 

Wliose  peaks  are  glorious  with  the  quiet  light 

Of  suns  when  Day  is  at  his  solemn  close. 

Nor  deem  that  slumber  must  ignoble  be. 

Jove  labored  lustily  once  in  airy  fields ; 

And  over  the  cloudy  lea 

He  planted  many  a  budding  shoot 

Whose  liberal  nature  daily,  nightly  yields 

A  store  of  starry  fruit : 

His  labor  done,  the  weary  god  went  back 

Up  the  new  mountain-track 

To  his  great  house  ;  there  he  did  while  away 

With  lightest  thought  a  well- won  holiday ; 

For  all  the  Powers  crooned  softly  an  old  tune 

Wishing  their  Sire  might  sleep 

Through  all  the  sultry  noon 

And  cold  blue  night ; 

And  very  soon 

They  heard  the  awful  Thunderer  breathing  low  and  deep. 

And  in  the  hush  that  dropped  adown  the  spheres, 

And  in  the  quiet  of  the  awe-struck  space. 

The  worlds  learned  worship  at  the  birth  of  years : 

They  looked  upon  their  Lord's  calm,  kingly  face, 

And  bade  Religion  come  and  kiss  each  starry  place. 

Then,  Millions!  pause  and  keep  a  Sabbath-time  ! 

Your  work  is  partly  done  ! 

And  lo  !  a  setting  sun — 

Which  tells  that  the  o'er-lahored  frame 

In  sweet  repose  may  find  a  fresher  flame. 

Angels  may  visit  ye  ; 

And  surely  all  will  better  be, 

A-listening  to  a  well-tuned  chime 
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From  musical  bells ; 

Or  to  a  quaint  and  holy  rhyme 

Which  softly  swells  and  sinks  and  swells 

Under  the  listening  trees, 

Where  men  removed  from  the  cathedral's  blaze 

Of  altar-fires, 

Are  praising  God  in  modest  ways 

After  the  simple  manner  of  their  sires  ; 

Or  go  and  print  the  sands  with  humble  knees. 

Without  a  fear, 

And  in  a  contrite  spirit  hear 

The  far-off  hallelujahs  of  the  central  seas. 

II. 

At  least,  I  must  have  peace,  afar  from  strife — 
No  motion  save  enough  to  leave  me  life. 
And  I  shall  lay  me  gently  in  a  nook 
Where  a  small  bay  the  sluggish  tide  receives, 
And,  reading,  hear  some  bland  old  poet's  book 
,  Shake  delicate  music  from  its  mystic  leaves. 

While  under  drowsy  clouds  the  dull  waves  go. 
And  echo  softly  back  the  melody  in  their  flow. 

Will  ye  not  also  lend  your  souls  to  Song  ? 

Ye  !  of  the  land  where  Nature's  noblest  rhyme, 

Niagara,  sounds  the  solemn  myth  of  Time ; 

And  where  the  Mississippi  darkly  goes 

Amid  the  trembling  woods. 

Gloomily  murmuring  legends  of  the  floods 

That  troubled  space  before  the  worlds  arose. 

Give  for  a  time  your  souls  to  song — 

Song  of  the  daedal  birth, 

The  earth's  first  language,  wooing  heaven  to  earth. 

Whose  glens  were  filled  with  many  a  heavenly  throng: 

Sweet  song,  that  cheers  the  mariner  on  the  seas 

When  fitfully  blows  the  home-returning  breeze 

Over  a  wide,  long  deep ; 

That  lulls  at  eve  the  little  child  asleep 

Upon  its  mother's  knees ; 

Thai  lights  a  flame  within  the  maiden's  eyes 

Where  all  was  cold  before ; 

That  gives  a  southern  glow  to  northern  skies, 

And  roses  to  a  frozen  shore  ! 

Song  !  with  her  bright  hands  crashing  on  her  lyre 

Which  bids  the  sleeping  patriot  start. 
Song  !  that  has  winged  with  an  avenging  fire 

The  shaft  he  hurried  to  the  tyrant's  heart : 
Proud  Song  !  that  tops  the  Poet's  airy  brow 

With  true  Nobility's  enduring  crown. 
Before  whose  blaze  enraptured  nations  bow. 

And  boasted  heraldries  are  melted  down  : 
Weird  song,  which  is  the  pallid  prophet's  speech, 
Whose  shivering  harmonies  the  nations  teach 
Of  wo  or  bliss,  and  through  the  Eternal  reach  : 
Dear  song  I  that  musically  lifts  above. 
That  teaches  love,  and  only  love. 
Showing  the  Universe  a  single  throne 
Where  towers  the  Immortal  Lord  of  changeless  love  alone. 
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III. 

Or  sleep  ?  why  lose  its  wondrous  world  ? 

Look  on  its  valleys,  on  its  mountains  look, 

And  cloudy  streams ; 

Behold  the  arabesque  Land  of  Dreams  ! 

The  very  mists  are  lazily  curled ; 

And  see  in  yonder  glen, 

Beside  a  little  brook 

Mid  sleeping  flocks  some  sleeping  men  : 

And  One  who  tries  to  watch,  for  danger's  sake. 

Nods  and  winks. 

And  vainly  hums  a  tune  to  keep  awake  ;  , 

And  now  beside  his  brethren  slowly  sinks. 

Yes,  sleep  !  why  lose  its  lovely  world .' 

The  garish  banners  of  the  day  are  furled 

And  safely  put  away.  ^    , 

See  what  a  languid  glory  binds 

The  long  dim  chambers  of  the  darkling  West, 

While  far  below  yon  azure  river  winds 

Like  a  blue  vein  on  sleeping  Beauty's  breast. 

lone  sleepeth  in  her  bower, 

Whose  leaves  are  glittering  with  the  dewy  shower 

Which  softly  falls  by  turns 

From  Dian's  vase  and  Vesta's  starry  urns. 

She  sleeps  !  her  rosy  lips  somewhat  apart, 

Showing  the  curved  line  of  pearl ; 

She  smiles  !  a  dream  of  pure  young  love 

Is  sitting  like  a  brooding  dove 

Upon  the  innocent  heart 

Of  the  delighted  girl : 

The  passionate  vision  of  her  lover  stands 

Before  her  with  imploring  hands  ; 

And  now  he  seems  reposing  by  her  side. 

And  with  her  brow  upon  his  breast 

The  manly  bridegroom  and  his  beauteous  bride 

Like  Parian  statues  lie  and  take  their  lovely  rest. 

Millions  !  will  ye  not  rest  or  dream  with  me? 

Let  not  the  Struggle  thus  forever  be  ! 

Not  from  the  gold  that  wounded  Earth  reveals  i 

Not  from  the  shouting  of  your  fiery  wheels 

That  shake  the  mountains  with  their  thunder-peals; 

Not  from  the  oceans  pallid  with  your  wings ; 

Not  from  the  power  which  only  labor  brings — 

The  enduring  grandeur  of  a  nation  springs. 

The  wealth  may  perish  as  a  fleeting  breath — 

The  bannered  armament  maj"-  find  a  death 

Deep  in  the  hungry  waters — and  the  crown 

Of  empire  from  your  tall  brows  topple  down  : 

But  that  which  rains  true  glory  o'er 

The  low  or  lofty,  and  the  rich  or  poor. 

Shall  never  die — 

Daughter  of  Truth  and  Ideality, 

Large  Virtuk  towering  on  the  throne  of  Will !  ' 

The  nations  drink  the  Heroic  from  her  eye 

And  march  triumphing  over  every  ill. 

Therefore  with  Silence  sometimes  sit  apart 

From  rude  Turmoil,  and  dignify  the  Heart 

With  thoughts  that  brood  like  stars  in  a  dark  sky — 

Showing  that  Heaven  may  still  be  hovering  nigh. 
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IV. 

Rest,  Nation  !  rest !  and  in  that  blissful  hour, 

All  Hates  shall  be  forgotten,  and  sweet  Love 

Shall  gently  win  us  like  a  mild-eyed  dove 

That  shames  the  storm  to  silence ;  and  a  power, 

Unknown  before  shall  lap  us  in  delight, 

As  troubled  waves  are  soothed  by  starry  night. 

Then  Manhood  shall  forget  the  vengeful  thought 

Fiercely  in  Action's  hot  volcano  wrought: 

The  poor  old  man  .shall  bow  his  snow-white  head 

To  bless  the  Past,  forgiving  all  his  wrongs ; 

And  feel  the  breathing  of  his  childhood's  songs 

Once  more  around  him  shed. 

The  weary  slave  shall  rest  upon  the  chain, 

And  woo  to  his  shut  ej^es 

The  ardent  aspect  of  his  native  skies —     • 

The  forms  of  wife  and  children  once  again, 

Watching  for  his  return  along  the  palmy  plain. 

So  Battle  then  will  lean  on  his  red  blade, 

And  sorrowfully  look 

On  all  the  direful  wo  which  he  hath  made 

In  all  the  bleeding  lands  ; 

Then  bending  over  a  crystal  brook 

Will  wash  his  crimson  hands. 

The  altar  of  Humanity  shall  tower 

Without  a  victim,  mid  the  waste  of  tombs : 

And  incense  shall  be  tossed  and  curled, 

At  last,  around  a  tearless  world. 

From  all  its  silver  fires  and  bloodless  soft  perfumes. 

Nor  in  Repose  a  tentless  desert  fear. 
The  gardenless  wide  waste  of  a  blank  heart : 
Full  many  a  cool  Oasis  then  shall  start 
Between  horizons  to  illume  and  cheer : 
Time's  misty  Nile  shall  wander  slowly  through 
~  The  slumberous  plain  that  never  knoweth  storms ; 
Eternity's  calm  pyramidal  forms 
Shall  meet  our  dreamy  view, 
Duskily  towering  mid  the  hazy  blue, 
And  freezing  contemplation  in  the  giddy  air. 
Then  all  the  weary  myriads  resting  there — 
Quiet  beneath  the  hollow  sky 
As  shapes  that  in  a  pictured  landscape  lie — 
Shall  know  that  bliss,  that  perfect,  heavenly  bliss, 
Which  falls  as  moonlight-music  on  a  moveless  scene  like  this. 
New  York,  United  States  Hotel. 
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HAS    THE     STATE    A    RELIGION? 


Has  the  State  any  religion  ?  This  is 
the  great  question  we  propose  to  discuss 
in  the  present  article.  Has  the  State  any 
religion,  or  anything  to  do  with  religion  ? 
With  a  certain  class  of  minds,  the  mere 
proposal  of  such  a  question  is  enough  to 
determine  the  political  character,  and  the 
political  predilections  of  the  one  who  asks 
it.  He  will  certainly  be  set  down  at  once 
as  the  enemy  of  free  institutions,  of  the 
rights  of  man,  and,  of  course,  of  the  rights 
of  conscience.  .  It  is  easy  to  imagine  the 
real  or  affected  alarm  which  some,  who 
belong  to  the  extreme  left  of  the  democ- 
racy, may  be  supposed  to  exhibit,  at  the 
bare  suggestion  of  such  a  topic.  You  are 
for  Church  and  State,  then,  it  seems,  as 
well  as  for  monarchy  and  aristocracy. 
You  really  dare,  in  this  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, to  mention  the  word  religion  in 
connection  with  politics.  You  would  re- 
vive the  tires  of  Smithfield,  and  all  the 
horrors  of  the  Inquisition.  You  would 
lake  away  our  precious  rights  of  con- 
science. We  would,  however,  beg  our 
good  democratic  friend  not  to  be  so  easily 
frightened.  We  mean  to  discuss  a  very 
serious  question  in  a  serious  tone,  and 
whh  a  genuine  feeling  of  regard,  as  we 
trust,  for  rational  liberty,  for  the  highest 
interests,  and  the  most  sacred  rights  of 
man,  as  man,  and  not  a  mere  animal.  This 
matter  may  not  be  so  very  plain  as  you 
have  been  led  to  believe.  There  may, 
after  all,  be  more  than  one  side  to  the 
question.  It  is  not  absolutely  clear,  to  a 
certainty,  that  the  State  has  no  religion. 

The  question  resolves  itself  into  these  : 
Is  the  State  a  moral  as  well  as  a  physical 
agent .'  Has  it,  in  any  sense,  a  con- 
science ?  Is  it  accountable  to  a  higher 
invisible  power?  Does  it  sustain  any 
relations  to  an  invisible  world,  and  does 
it  derive  any  sanctions  from  the  immuta- 
ble and  eternal  ?  In  a  word — is  it  to  be 
guided  in  determining  the  duties  and  re- 
lations of  men,  solely  by  considerations 
of  their  physical  well-being,  or  must  it 
also,  in  connection  with  this,  have  some 
reference  to  those  truths  and  those  obli- 
gations, that  concern  the  spiritual  and 
moral  health  ?  The  affirmative  of  this 
may  be  found  admirably  stated  in  the 
Appendix  to  Dr.  Arnold's  Inaugural  Lec- 
ture on  History  (p.  65).  We  venture  to 
quote  from  this  most  admirable  author, 
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notwithstanding  a  writer,  in  a  late  num- 
ber of  the  Democratic  Review,  has  pro- 
nounced him  shallov?',  for  maintaining  the 
doctrine  of  a  Particular  Providence.  No 
man  was  more  free  from  all  prejudice, 
arising  from  peculiar  position,  than  Dr. 
Arnold.  We  have  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  his  opinions  were  more  opposed 
to  true  liberty,  or  had  any  undue  leaning 
against  republicanism,  or  were,  in  any 
essential  respect,  different,  on  account  of 
his  being  born  in  England,  from  what 
they  would  have  been  in  almost  any  other 
locality.  Indeed,  we  may  rather  believe, 
on  the  contrary,  that  if  any  difference 
could  be  imagined,  he  would  have  been 
more  conservative  in  this  country  than 
in  his  native  land,  where  he  sustained 
the  relation  of  a  subject  of  a  monarchy, 
and  minister  of  an  established  Church. 
But  why  should  we  apologize  for  quoting 
Dr.  Arnold  on  a  question  like  this  ? 
Where,  in  our  democracy,  or  in  any  other 
democracy,  can  there  be  found  a  truer 
friend  to  humanity,  a  more  faithful  and 
laborious  advocate  of  the  highests  rights 
and  interests  of  his  fellow- beings — who, 
among  us,  ever  possessed  a  larger  liberali- 
ty—who was  ever  more  free  from  bigotry— 
who  ever  exhibited  a  warmer  philanthro- 
py, or  was  more  opposed  to  all  tyranny, 
whether  of  soul  or  body,  than  this  most 
admirable  scholar  and  most  excellent 
man  ? 

"  The  moral  character  of  government," 
says  he  "  seems  to  follow  necessarily 
from  its  sovereign  power ;  this  is  the 
simple  ground  of  what  I  will  venture  to 
call  the  moral  theory  of  its  objects.  For, 
as  in  each  individual  man,  there  is  a 
higher  object  than  the  preservation  of  his 
body  and  goods,  so  if  he  be  subjected,  in 
the  last  resort,  to  a  power  incapable  of 
appreciating  this  higher  object,  his  social 
and  political  relations,  instead  of  being 
the  perfection  of  his  being,  7mist  be  its 
corruption ;  the  voice  of  law  can  only 
agree  accidentally  with  that  of  his  con- 
science, and  yet,  on  this  voice  of  law  his 
life  and  death  are  to  depend  ;  for  its  sov- 
ereignty over  him  must  be,  by  the  na- 
ture of  the  case,  absolute."  Again  he 
says  (page  79):  "If  the  legislator  has 
anything  to  do  with  morality,  the  whole 
question  is  conceded ;  for  morality  is 
surely  not  another  name  for  expediency. 
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or  what  is  advantageous  for  body  and 
goods  ;  yet  if  it  be  not,  and  a  legislator 
may  prohibit  any  practice,  because  it  is 
wicked,  then  he  regards  moral  ends,  and 
his  care  is  directed  towards  man's  high- 
est happiness,  and  to  the  putting  down 
his  greatest  misery,  moral  evil.  Nor,  in 
fact,  does  it  appear  how,  on  other  than 
purely  moral  considerations,  a  State  is 
justified  in  making  certain  abominations 
penal ;  such  acts  involving  in  them  no  vi- 
olence or  fraud  upon  persons  or  property, 
which,  according  to  Warburton,  are  the 
only  objects  of  a  State's  care."  It  will  be 
seen,  from  the  last  extract,  what  Dr.  Ar- 
nold regards  as  the  very  turning  point  of 
this  vvhole  discussion.  "The  legislator  may 
prohibit  a  practice,  because  it  is  wicked." 
He  may  legislate  for  morality,  and  on 
purely  moral  grounds ;  that  is,  he  may 
punish  crimes,  not  simply  because  they 
affect  persons  or  property,  but  because 
they  are  wicked  and  abominable.  Here, 
however,  the  opponents  of  the  doctrine 
would  create  a  double  issue.  One  class 
would  utterly  deny  that  the  State  has  any- 
thing whatever  to  do  with  strictly  moral 
considerations ;  without,  however,  bring- 
ing in  the  question,  whether  such  moral 
considerations  had  any  necessary  connec- 
tion with  religion.  The  law,  say  they,  has 
no  right  to  meddle  with  anything  "  that 
picks  no  man's  pocket  or  breaks  no  man's 
leg."  The  other  class,  of  whom  Coun- 
sellor Hurlbut  may  be  taken  as  the  re- 
presentative, would,  perhaps,  allow  that 
the  legislator  has  something  to  do  with 
morality,  but  only  after  thfey  had  stripped 
the  word  of  all  meaning,  by  denying  to 
it  anything  of  a  religious  character. 
This  distinction  is  based  upon  their  sys- 
tem of  phrenological  quackery.  As, 
however,  the  divorce  for  which  they 
contend  annihilates  both,  and  is,  besides, 
opposed  to  the  conscience  and  common 
sense  of  mankind,  we  shall  pay  no  at- 
tention to  any  such  hypothesis,  but  pro- 
ceed upon  the  supposition  that  a  true 
morality,  and  a  true  justice  which  is  any- 
thing more  than  the  barest  consulting  of 
convenience,  are  inseparably  connected 
with  considerations  drawn  from  religion 
and  from  the  invisible  world. 

In  these  considerations,  too,  we  find  a 
solution  of  the  difficulty  presented  in  a 
late  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review. 
The  writer  asks  why  a  corporation,  a 
bank,  a  rail-road  company,  or  an  army, 
ought  not  to  have  a  religion,  and  act 
upon  moral  grounds,  as  well  as  the  State. 
The  answer  is,  that  they  are  not  sove- 


reignties. They  do  not  stand,  as  the 
State  does,  with  no  other  power  between 
it  and  God.  They  need  have  no  religion 
of  their  own,  for  another  reason,  namely, 
because  they  are  supposed  to  partake  of, 
and  to  be  influenced  by,  that  which  is 
predominant  in  the  State,  and  which  there 
forms  the  ground  of  public  sentiment, 
according  as  it  is  good  or  evil.  Our  de- 
mocratic notions  deceive  us  on  this  point. 
We  are  too  apt  to  confine  the  idea  of 
absolute  power  to  a  monarchy  or  an 
aristocracy.  It  exists  as  well  in  a  re])ub- 
lic  as  in  any  other  form  of  government. 
Indeed,  it  is  entirely  independent  of  all 
forms.  Absolute  power,  above  which 
there  is  no  earthly  control,  and  which 
stands  next  to  the  Divine  government 
over  men — an  absolute  power  which  can 
do  as  it  wills,  whether  that  will  is  mani- 
fested in  regular  channels  of  law,  or  the 
irregular  impulses  of  individual  or  pop- 
ular volition,  whether  it  be  in  the  one,  the 
few,  or  the  millions, — such  an  absolute 
power,  knowing  no  superior  but  God, 
having  life  and  death  subject  to  its  own 
final  decision,  and  which  must  act /or  or 
against  the  highest  interests  of  men  in 
their  highest  relations  (for,  on  these 
points,  as  we  hope  hereafter  to  show, 
there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  indifference 
on  the  part  of  the  State,  any  more  than 
on  the  part  of  an  individual), — such  an 
absolute  power  belongs  to  every  State, 
as  a  part  of  its  very  essence  or  idea,  and 
irrespective  of  all  the  outvrard  forms  in 
which  it  may  be  arrayed.  Power,  we 
have  said,  above  which  there  is  no  earth- 
ly control.  Methinksthe  bare  statement 
of  such  a  fact  might  convince  any  sound 
mind,  that  God  never  could  have  intend- 
ed that  such  an  absolute  earthly  authority 
should  be  left  to  itself,  free  from  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  any  higher  accounta- 
bility, or  that  it  should  have  any  rightful 
control  over  men  except  as  a  moral  and 
religious  delegation  or  branch  of  his  own 
government.  If  this  is  indeed  the  true 
ground  of  its  legitimacy,  how  utterly  in- 
sane is  that  political  philosophy,  which 
would  seek  for  a  security  to  human  rights 
in  an  absolute  divorce  between  religion 
and  law  !  How  inexplicable  the  paradox, 
that  while  we  are  jealous  of  any  religious 
foundation  for  the  State,  we  should  feel 
safe  in  trusting  the  most  precious  inter- 
ests of  humanity  to  an  absolute,  irre- 
sponsible, and  avowedly  irreligious  earth- 
ly power!  "A  nation  is  a  sovereign 
society,"  says  that  most  healthy-minded 
writer  to  whom  we  before  referred,  "  and 
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it  is  something  monstrous,  that  the  ulti- 
mate power  in  human  life  should  be  des- 
titute of  a  sense  of  right  and  wrong." 
Yet  this  must  be  the  case,  if  it  knows  no 
authoiity  above  itself,  and  sustains  no 
appeal  to  the  immutable,  the  invisible, 
and  the  eternal. 

Some  of  the  physical  school  may  not 
exactly  comprehend  what  is  meant  by  all 
this.  To  be  sure,  say  they,  the  State 
must  judge  of  right  and  wrong — who  so 
absurd  as  to  deny  such  a  proposition  ? 
But  look  into  their  schemes,  and  it  will 
be  found  that  these  are  terms  retained 
from  the  old  vocabularies,  without  a 
particle  of  their  true  and  ancient  meaning. 
They  have  been  wholly  reduced  to  a 
physical  sense.  That  is  right  which 
tends  to  secure  the  widest  range  of 
natural  gratification  with  the  least  na- 
tural evil — and  that  is  wrong  which  tends 
to  interrupt  or  prevent  it.  For  a  moral 
good  and  a  moral  discipline,  or  the  culti- 
vation of  certain  moral  states,  irrespective 
of  physical  good  or  evil,  they  have  no 
place  in  their  scheme — still  less  for  the 
absolute  and  inseparable  connection  of 
such  a  morality  with  religion.  Of  course 
they  must  deny,  and  do  deny,  that  in 
punishing,  the  law  can  or  ought  to  have 
any  regard  to  any  intrinsic  demerit  of 
crime,  or  that  punishment  can  or  ought 
to  have  anything  strictly  penal  or  retri- 
butive in  its  nature.  This  is  their  creed ; 
and  they  demand  that  the  law  shall 
sanction  it,  whilst  at  the  same  time,  with 
a  strange  inconsistency,  they  contend  that 
it  can  decide  no  strictly  moral  or  religious 
questions. 

It  is  exceedingljr  difficult  to  reason  on 
the  moral  and  religious  character  of  the 
State,  with  the  ultra-democratic  and  semi- 
infidel  school ;  because,  in  fact,  there  is 
no  common  ground  from  which  we  can 
start  in  the  structure  of  an  argiiment.  Its 
philosophy  is  so  deeply  imbued  with  infi- 
delity, that  we  are  compelled  to  distrust 
it,  even  when  it  meekly  professes  to 
honor  morality  and  religion,  by  confin- 
ing them  to  the  sphere  of  good  in  indi- 
vidual action.  Some,  as  we  have  said, 
might  regard  the  difficulty  as  safely  avoid- 
ed, by  representing  the  State  to  be  a 
moral,  although  not  a  religious  agent; 
severing  the  two  classes  of  duties,  as  phre- 
nology does,  by  assigning  them  to  differ- 
ent inches  of  the  brain.  But  here,  again, 
common  language  is  in  the  way,  and  the 
common  sense,  as  well  as  the  moral  sense 
of  mankind,  forbids  the  profane  separation 
of  conscience  and  the  "  fear  of  God,"  as 


the  utter  annihilation  of  both.     Moral 
truths,  raised  ever  so  little  above  a  mere 
system  of  convenience  and  political  econ- 
omy,  must    run  back  to   the   ideas  of 
penalty,    retribution,   intrinsic    demerit ; 
and  these  again  must  link  themselves  with 
the  thought  of  sanctions  derived  from  an 
invisible  power,  and  an  invisible  world. 
Those,  therefore,  who  would    avoid 
this  must  go  still  farther  hack,  and  deny 
to  the  State  all  moral  as  well  as  all  religi* 
ous  character  whatever.    In  this  way,  the 
scheme  we  are  opposing  is  fast  coming 
to  have  a  dreadful  consistency.     All  its 
parts  are    gradually  drawing    in    to  a 
mutual   harmony   of  error ;   so   that,  if 
boldly   carried    out,    it  must  deny  that 
there  can  be  strictly  any  such  thing  as 
crime.     It  is  only  a  physical  evil,  or  a 
physical  insanity,  or  the  result  of  a  de- 
fective cerebral  organization,  and  law  is 
only    a  physical  defence    against    this 
species  of  madness.     Punishment  is  not 
punishment,  but  only  the  cure  of  physi- 
cal evil.     In  short,  law  has  no  more  of 
moral  character  than  the  sanatary  regu- 
lations of  a  hospital.     It  addresses  itself 
solely  to  our  sense  of  convenience  or  in- 
convenience, and  never  deals  with,  and 
is  never  intended  to  deal  with,  the  con- 
science or  moral  sense,  even  supposing 
such  a  department  of  the  soul  to  exist  in 
the  individual  man.     These  are  not  mere 
inferences  drawn  by  an  adversary,  but 
doctrines  in  which  the  authors  glory  as 
the  ripe  fruits  of  an  enlightened  age,  and 
of  a  new  philosophy  which  is  destined 
to  supersede  all  other  systems.     "  The 
Law   can  have  no  religion,"  says  one. 
"The  State,  as  such,  knows  no  God," 
teaches  the  great  apostle  of    the   sect. 
"  Crime,"  says  Mr.  Sampson,  on  Criminal 
Jurisprudence,  a  work  in  great  repute 
with  this  new   school  of  political  phi- 
losophy,  "  crime  has  never  been  dimin- 
ished by  the  inconsistency  of  punishing 
men  for  disorders  of  the  brain,  and  it  can 
only  be  safely  and  effectually  subdued  by 
adopting  towards  the  sufferer  (!)  the  same 
mode  that  we  should  employ,  if  his  dis- 
order, instead   of  being  seated   in    the 
brain,  were  seated  in  any  other  organ." 
Most  consistent  reasoners  !     How  skill- 
fully would  you  seem  to   conceal    the 
cloven  foot  of  your  shallow  infidelity ! 
This,  then,  is  what  you  would  style  a 
state  of  neutrality  and  indifference.     The 
State,  it  would  seem,  knows  no  God,  no 
religion,  no  religious  sanctions.     It  must 
favor  no  religious  tenets.     But  it  may 
hold  and  act  upon  irreligious  principles. 
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It  may  give  countenance  to  doctrines 
subversive  of  all  religion  and  all  morality. 
"  The  law  has  no  Bible,"  says  a  late 
writer — "  the  law  has  no  Bible'' — it 
cannot,  therefore,  rightly  appeal  to  any 
of  the  sanctions  or  principles  of  moral 
conduct  revealed  in  tli-at  book  ;  yet  still 
there  is  no  inconsistency,  it  seems,  in 
maintaining  that  government  should  re- 
cognize the  infidel  philosophy  (if  it 
deserves  so  venerable  a  name)  of  Combe's 
Constitution  of  Man,  of  the  Vestiges  of 
the  Creation,  of  Sampson's  Jurispru- 
dence, and  of  other  standard  infidel  au- 
thorities, to  which  the  legislature  is 
called  upon  to  bow  with  the  utmost 
deference  and  respect.  We  only  mention 
this  here  as  evidence  of  what  the  infidel 
means,  when  he  declares  that  "  The 
State  assumes  and  must  assume  towards 
religion  an  air  of  perfect  indifference" — 
"  if  it  favors  the  religion  of  the  Chris- 
tian it  offends  the  Infidel,  the  Jew,  and 
the  Heathen" — "  It  can  give  no  counte- 
nance to  any  religious  opinions  what- 
ever." That  this  state  of  indifference  is 
not  of  this  apparently  negative  and  harm- 
less kind,  but  has  a  great  deal  of  positive 
venom,  and  that  the  State  must  unavoid- 
ably either  favor  religion  or  irreligion, 
we  hope  hereafter  more  fully  to  show. 

Of  course,  the  class  against  whom  we 
are  contending  must  deny  that  there  is 
any  divine  sanction  to  government,  or 
that  it  is  an  institution  which  the  Al- 
mighty has  anything  to  do  with  in 
the  way  of  constituting  or  ordaining. 
To  quote  Scrijjture  to  them,  as  any  au- 
thority on  this  point,  would  seem  a  most 
strange  and  impertinent  introduction  of 
irrelevant  matter.  In  nearly  the  same 
light,  perhaps,  would  they  regard  any  ap- 
peal to  classic  antiquity,  in  proof  that 
the  innate  moral  sense  of  mankind  had 
ever  regarded  the  true  magistrate  as,  in 
some  sense,  possessing  a  delegated  divine 
authority,  and  bearing  the  sword  of 
Eternal  Justice  as  well  as  representing 
the  vox  populi.  Paul  declaring  that  the 
powers  of  government  are  ordained  of 
God,  and  that,  of  course,  they  possess  a 
religious  character ;  and  Cicero,  who  but 
reechoes  the  sentiment  of  primitive  tra- 
dition when  lie  says — Diis  iminortahbus 
proximi  sunt  magistral^ — would  both 
be  regarded  as  alike  trifling  with  a  ques- 
tion which  has  been  so  summarily  and 
so  conclusively  decided  by  the  new 
social  and  political  philosophy. 

But  we  may,  perhaps,  try  these  gentle- 
men on  another  tack,  to  see  if  by  any 


possibility  there  can  be  found  some  as- 
sailing point,  from  which  to  penetrate  the 
dense  scales  of  their  closely  guarded  nat- 
uralism. Let  us  then  admit,  for  a  mo- 
ment, that  government  looks,  ultimately, 
to  the  physical  good  of  man  and  nothing 
else.  It  follows,  nevertheless,  from  thi.s, 
that  it  must  have  regard  to  his  best  and 
highest  physical  good  ;  and  that,  there- 
fore, to  be  consistent  with  this  aim,  it 
must  draw  within  its  jurisdiction  what- 
ever tends  to  advance,  and  certainly — as 
even  the  most  ultra  defenders  of  the  no- 
meddling  system  must  admit — whatever 
tends  to  prevent  it.  Within  this  line, 
then,  would  fall  whatever,  among  other 
similar  means,  has  a  tendency  to  secure 
the  peaceful  possession  of  property,  the 
unmolested  enjoyment  of  personal  free- 
dom from  violence,  and  the  sanctity — but 
this  is,  as  yet,  too  religious  a  word — the 
security,  then,  of  the  domestic  relations. 
In  short,  if  it  should  be  established  as  a 
fact,  that  an  immoral  and  irreligious,  or 
rather  an  irreligious,  and  consequently  an 
immoral,  people,  would  be  likely  to  be 
more  ignorant,  more  brutal,  less  secure 
against  personal  violence,  worse  fed, 
worse  clothed,  with  less  physical  comfort 
of  every  kind,  and,  in  general,  more  un- 
happy than  one  that  was  moral  and  reli- 
gious; then,  reasoning  directly  from  the 
above  premises,  it  would  follow  that  the 
encouragement  of  religion  and  morality, 
as  means  of  physical  good,  must  fall  as 
directly  within  the  sphere  of  the  State's 
proper  duties,  as  the  care  of  agriculture 
and  the  mechanic  arts. 

The  truth  is  so  important  that  it  will  bear 
to  be  repeated  and  placed  in  different  lights. 
Let  us  sujjpose,  then,  a  state  of  things  in 
which  everything  now  held  sacred  among 
us  should  become  the  object  of  irreverent 
blasphemy  and   contemjjt;   when    there 
should  be  honored  no  Bible,  no  holy  day, 
no    pulpit,    no    means   for    the   regular 
and  systematic  instruction  of  the  people 
in    religious    and    moral   duties — when, 
in   fact,   there  should   be   among  us  no 
morality,  no  religion,   no  fear  of   God. 
Can   any  one   imagine   that  such  a  to- 
tal  exclusion    of   all    considerations   of 
another   world   would    leave    uninjured 
the  ibundations  of  social   order,  and   of 
all  true  happiness  and  all   true  physical 
good  in  this.'     Would  life,  and  liberty, 
and  property,  be  respected  as  they  now 
are .'     We   need   not  ask    the  question. 
The   e.xperiment    has    been   trieil.     The 
French  Kevolution  will  remain,  to  the  end 
of  time,  a  standing  proof  of  what  even 
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the  most  civilized  nation  may  become, 
that  aclcnowledges  no  God,  and  no  future 
life.  We  are  aware  that  the  most  stren- 
uous efforts  have  been  made  of  late  to 
revive  a  feeling  of  respect  for  the  deeds 
and  actors  of  this  period,  and  to  present 
to  the  world  a  new  and  transcendental 
view  of  the  whole  matter.  Some  would 
have  us  regard  it,  with  all  the  atrocities 
even  of  the  reign  of  terror,  as  the  age  of 
heroes,  and  as  abounding  in  the  germs  of 
great  ideas.  We  prefer,  however,  the 
old-fashioned  view.  We  would  look  to 
the  actual  fruits,  the  actual  matters  of 
fact,  and  to  the  strange  exhibitions  of 
human  depravity,  with  which  those  aw- 
ful scenes  abounded  ;  and  we  say  again, 
that  it  furnishes  a  sufficient  answer  to 
our  question.  The  highest  physical  good 
tor  this  world  cannot  be  secured ;  nay, 
more,  the  greatest  physical  evils  cannot 
be  prevented  among  a  people,  when 
there  is  no  recognition  of  a  God  and  a 
world  to  come.  But  it  is  a  great,  some 
say  the  chief,  design  of  government  to 
promote  the  highest  physical  good,  or,  at 
all  events,  to  prevent  the  greatest  physi- 
cal evils.  What,  then,  is  the  inevitable 
conclusion,  even  from  the  premises  of 
that  theory  which  is  most  thoroughly 
utilitarian  ?  We  may  say,  on  high  au- 
thority, that  "  tvhaiever  picks  men" s  pock- 
ets or  breaks  their  legs,"  is  an  object  of  the 
State's  care  and  prevention.  If,  there- 
fore, irreligion,  immorality,  and  infidelity, 
have  a  tendency  to  make  these  evils  more 
frequent  than  they  would  be  in  a  reli- 
gious, a  sabbath-iceeping,  church-going, 
gospel-loving  community  ;  then,  even  on 
the  theory  of  the  illustrious  author  of 
the  above  illustrious  and  sublime  maxim, 
the  State  should  do  all  in  its  power  to 
prevent  the  former,  and  to  encourage  a 
state  of  things  which  would  be  favorable 
to  the  latter  condition  of  society.  Indif- 
ference, even  if  it  were  possible,  would 
be  an  abandonment  of  its  highest  duties. 
Our  theoretical  conclusion  we  cannot  help 
regarding  as  unassailable,  although  a 
consideration  of  the  manner  in  which  it 
should  be  practically  carried  out  might 
present  questions  of  great  difficulty. 

In  the  ascending  scale  of  means,  then, 
the  next  care  of  government,  in  addition  to 
the  requisite  physical  force  for  the  imme- 
diate preservation  of  order,  would  be  the 
acquisitionof  a  moral  power,  or  ihe  produc- 
tion of  those  principles  of  action,  modes 
of  thought,  and  habits  of  soul,  that  would 
furnish  this  security  with  the  least  amount 
of  violent  constraint ;  for  without  them — 


as  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  prove — 
physical  force  might  soon  be  the  enemy 
rather  than  the  ally  of  government,  and 
law  itself  would  sink  in  precisely  the 
same  ratio  with  the  motives  and  principles 
of  those  whose  will,  according  to  the 
radical  theory,  constitutes  its  true  and 
legitimate  expression.  Hence,  too,  we 
may  say,  by  way  of  passing  corollary, 
that  if  any  State  needs  a  religion  on  these 
grounds,  then,  a  fortiori,  does  a  democ- 
racy require  such  an  aid  above  all  others. 

If  certain  habits  and  states  of  soul  are 
necessary  even  for  the  physical  well-be- 
ing of  mankind,  then,  as  a  means  to  this 
means,  comes  the  subject  of  education  ; 
by  which,  in  this  place,  we  refer  to  the 
moral  training  of  the  citizens  of  a  State  in 
its  most  enlarged  acceptation.  Thus  are 
we  slovvly  rising  to  higher  positions,  and 
gradually  approaching  the  dangerous 
ground,  although,  it  may  be,  by  a  system 
of  introverted  ends.  This  education  may 
be  a  direct  teaching  in  schools  expressly 
established  for  that  purpose — a  topic  on 
which  we  propose  to  enter  at  another 
time — or  it  must  be,  in  connection  with 
the  former,  what  may  justly  be  styled  the 
educating  poiver  of  law  itself,  in  bringing 
to  bear  upon  the  mind,  even  from  early 
infancy,  the  force  of  certain  principles 
having  a  restraining  effect,  so  as  to  prevent 
thefirstthoughtof  certain  crimesever  aris- 
ing as  a  purpose  ;  and  this,  in  distinction 
from  that  other  and  more  easily  estimated 
yet  less  available  power  of  law,  which 
acts  directly,  through  a  present  fear  of 
specific  inconvenience,  in  deterring  men 
from  a  specific  and  then  actually  medita- 
ted wrong.  Here,  again,  in  this  subject- 
ive influence  of  law  upon  the  soul,  we 
are  approaching  the  region  of  duty,  as 
distinguished  from  a  mere  sense  of  con- 
venience or  inconvenience.  We  are  di- 
recting the  eye  to  something  absolute  and 
eternal — to  the  law's  immutable  principle 
in  distinction  from  the  temporary,  and 
fluctuating,  and  imperfect  application  to 
individual  cases.  We  are  on  the  bor- 
ders of  a  true  right  and  wrong.  We  are 
near  the  domains  of  a  true  morality,  which 
is  an  end  in  itself ;  and,  if  we  are  not  very 
careful,  this  dreaded  religion  will  force 
itself  upon  us  before  we  are  aware  of  our 
real  position. 

There  is  a  vast  deal  of  trite  and  un- 
meaning declamation  on  this  very  sub- 
ject, namely,  the  importance  of  religion 
and  morality  to  the  preservation  of  our 
republican  institutions  ;  and  yet  how  few 
are  aware  of  the  inevitable  conclusion  to 
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which  they  must  be  led.  How  little  is 
it  realized  that  the  argument  can  never 
stop  until  it  ends  in  recognizing  the  Su- 
preme Power  in  the  State  to  be  what 
•we  contend  it  really  is,  namely,  a  true 
moral  and  religious  power  that  ought  to 
have  a  conscience,  and  by  it  to  recognize 
an  eternal  righteousness.  Virtue,  they 
say,  is  essential  to  a  free  people ;  but 
how  wretched  and  senseless  is  this  trite 
babble  in  the  mouths  of  those  who  con- 
tend that  the  State  has  no  religion  and 
can  recognize  no  religious  tenets.  Whe- 
ther virtue  itself  is  an  eternal  principle 
■with  eternal  sanctions,  and  connected 
with  the  law,  revealed  or  natural,  of  an 
eternal  God,  is  a  question  involving  a 
religious  tenet — a  tenet,  too,  to  which 
law  and  government  cannot  be  indifferent. 
Either  directly  or  impliedly,  in  the  prac- 
tical administration  of  their  principles, 
they  must  be  for  or  against ;  they  mmt 
assume  the  attitude  of  a  friend  or  an 
enemy. 

Let  us  now  recapitulate,  and  briefly 
condense  the  argument  which,  in  order 
to  bring  in  all  the  considerations  con- 
nected with  it,  has  been  presented  in  a 
discursive  and  irregular  form.    Admitting, 
as  we  do  for  the  sake  of  the  argument, 
that  the  State's  great  object  is  the  physi- 
cal and  not  the  moral  good  of  man, — that 
it  is  intended,  in  other  words,  for  the 
protection  of  properly,  security  against 
personal  violence,  and  the  guardianship 
of  the  domestic  relations;  then,  we  say, 
that,  in  addition  to  positive  inconvenience 
to  transgressors,  designed  to  deter  them 
from  actual  crimes,  there   must  be  ac- 
knowledged in  the  law  that  doctrine  of 
retributive  justice,  without  which  punish- 
ment, appealing  only  to  the  animal  fears 
and  taking  no  true  hold  upon  the  con- 
science or  moral  department  of  the  soul, 
can  exercise  no  true  reforming  power — 
even  if  this  were  the  great  and  chief  ob- 
ject for  which  it  was  designed.     Besides 
this,  there  are  needed,  also,  certain  habits 
or  states  of  mind,  or  principles  of  action, 
having  an   intimate    and    sympathizing 
connection  with   the   standard  of  truth 
manifested  in  the  law.     In  other  words, 
there  must  be  a  public  conscience  corre- 
sponding to  the  governing  principle  or 
spirit   of    the    law,  rising   as    it    rises, 
and  falling  as  it  falls;  being  moral  and 
religious,  or  barely  economical,  according 
as  that,  whose  representative  it  must,  in 
time,  ever  become,  sustains  the  one  or 
the  other  of  these  characters.     To  this 
result,  then,  a  true  morahty  is  an  indis- 


pensable means  ;  and  equally  indispensa- 
ble to  the  latter  is  a  religion  from  which 
alone  morality  can  receive  its  sanctions. 
Religion  and  morality,  then,  although 
denied  to  be  legitimate   objects   of    the 
State  as  ends,  come  in  as  means  to  other 
ends.     But  religion  and  morality,  when 
they  are  not  regarded  as  ends  in  them- 
selves, cease  to  be  truly  religion  and  mo- 
rality.     They   do,   undoubtedly,   when 
pure,  tend  to  protect  property,  to  secure 
from  personal  violence,  &c. ;    but  then 
this  is  an  incident,  and  not  of  their  es- 
sence.    When  called  in  aid,  therefore, 
for  such  purposes  alone,  they  will  not  be 
pure ;  they  come  not  in  their  true  nature, 
and  must  inevitably  degenerate  into  some- 
thing  of  a  lower  species.      We  have 
proved,   however,   that  the   State  must 
have  religion  and  morality,  as  means  for 
the    successful    accomplishment    of   its 
physical  purposes.     But  it  cannot  have 
them  as  elective  means,  without  recog- 
nizing them  as  ends,  before  it  employs 
them  as  means.     Therefore,  finally,  the 
State  must  neglect  even  the  highest  phys- 
ical good  of  men,  or  it  must  be  a  religious 
and  moral  agent,  in  the  absolute  and  not 
merely  mediate  use  of  the  terms — Q.  E.  D. 
Let  us  apply  this  to  a  case  easily  im- 
agined, and   which,   as   a  little   know- 
ledge of  the  history  of  our  own  country 
may  show,  has  actually  happened.     A 
company  of  religious  persons,  professing 
the  Christian  faith,  are  cast  upon  a  cer- 
tain locality,  on  which  is  to  arise  a  true 
State,  and  a  corresponding  system  of  law. 
Although  deeply  religious,  yel,  in  found- 
ing their  State,  we  may  suppose  them  to 
have  regard,  in  the  first  place,  to  the 
physical  well-being  of   themselves   and 
their  posterity.      Familiarity  with   the 
letter  and  spirit  of  the  Word  of  God,  a 
deep  knowledge  of   themselves  and  of 
human  nature,  satisfy  them  that  this  can 
never  be  effectually  secured  by  the  mere 
letter  of  any  system  of  jurisprudence, 
without  the  life  imparted  to  it  by  a  true 
morality,  containing  a  true  appeal  to  the 
conscience,  and  resting  on  those  sanc- 
tions from  an  invisible  world,  which  we 
denominate  religion  ; — the  conscience,  or 
moral  sense,  never  being  truly  affected, 
unless  by  considerations  connected  with 
the  eternal  and  the  immutable. 

Such  being  the  case,  would  they  not 
be  required,  even  on  the  physical  hy- 
pothesis, to  make  the  conservation  of  this 
morality  and  this  religion  one  of  the 
great  objects  of  the  State's  care,  and  to 
fence  them  round  by  all  the  guards  that 
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could  be  devised.  We  see  not  how  there 
can  be  any  escape  IVora  this  conclusion 
even  on  the  lower  hypothesis  which  our 
argument  required,  but  which  we  have 
wronged  these  good  men  in  adopting  on 
their  behalf,  instead  of  supposing  them 
to  have  had  supreme  reference  to  religion, 
as  an  end,  and  not  as  a  means  to  some- 
thing below  itself.  Would  they  not  be 
bound,  on  this  supposition,  to  keep  out 
all  influences  foreign  or  hostile  to  the  ac- 
quisition of  those  habits  and  those  prin- 
ciples; or,  in  other  words,  to  keep  out 
atheism  and  inlidelity  with  far  more 
rigor  than  they  would  exercise  towards 
the  man  who  injured  the  present  physi- 
cal health  by  poisoning  wells,  or  by  the 
sale  of  bad  provisions  .-'  And  that,  too, 
if  they  should  choose  thus  to  regard  it, 
on  physical  grounds ;  because  the  one  pro- 
duces a  physical  mischief,  comparatively 
partial,  temporary,  and  easily  remedied, 
while  the  other  gives  birth  to  an  evil 
ever  tending  to  reproduce  itself,  and  to 
render  all  prevention  of  itself  and  its 
temporal  consequences  more  and  more 
difficult,  until  this  moral  pestilence  has 
caused  the  final  destruction  of  that  phys- 
ical system  into  which  it  is  allowed  "  to 
eat  like  a  canker."  Now  suppose  that 
there  should  come  into  their  society  an 
avowed  atheist,  claiming  free  discussion, 
and  contending  that  he  has  the  same  right 
to  inculcate  his  sentiments  that  another 
has  to  circulate  the  pious  and  religious 
tract.  To  state  the  case  in  the  most  fa- 
vorable light,  let  us  imagine  him  no  vul- 
gar, scoffing  blasphemer,  but  one  who 
assumes  to  make  use  of  serious  philo- 
sophical argument.  In  the  light  of  the 
above  principles,  what  must  be  the  reply 
of  those  whose  retreat  is  thus  invaded .' 
Might  they  not  say  to  him — Here  is  no 
absolute  right  in  the  case.  Your  right 
to  discuss  matters  of  this  nature  must 
depend  on  the  right  or  wrong,  the  good 
or  bad  tendencies  of  the  matters  them- 
selves. We  refuse  to  listen  to  you  our- 
selves, and  we  forbid  your  speaking  to 
our  children.  We  say  this  as  heads  of 
single  families,  and  as  the  civil  guardi- 
ans of  associated  families.  You  are  a 
worse  offender,  even  against  the  physical 
good  of  society,  than  the  man  we 
have  punished  for  selling  unwholesome 
provisions,  and  that,  too,  not  on  the 
ground  that  you  are  directly  destroying 
the  moral  health  of  the  soul :  this  posi- 
tion we  might  take,  but  we  would  rather 
place  ourselves  on  one  that  comes  nearer 
to  the  standard  of  your  own  right  and 


wrong.  Your  doctrine,  in  its  ultimate 
effects,  as  we  conceive,  would  be  the 
means  of  multiplying  the  number  of 
those  who  would  be  reckless  of  man's 
physical  good  ;  and  your  poison  for  the 
soul  would  exhibit  its  final  effect  in  the 
destruction  of  the  body.  We  forbid  your 
teaching  our  children  that  there  is  no 
God.  If  guilty  of  disobedience  in  this 
respect,  we  banish  you  from  our  State  ; 
and  if,  under  pretence  of  maintaining 
your  rights  of  conscience,  you  persist  in 
returning  and  committing  the  offence,  we 
shall  visit  you  with  such  sorer  punish- 
ments as  the  wickedness  and  most  de- 
structive consequences  of  your  crime 
may  seem  to  us  to  deserve.  Our  children, 
at  all  events,  must  be  protected  from  the 
danger  of  atheism.  If  you  tell  us  that 
"  error  may  safely  be  indulged,  provided 
reason  is  left  free  to  combat  it,"  we  are 
willing  to  run  no  such  risk,  any  more 
than  we  would  permit  you  to  introduce 
among  us  a  pestilential  disease,  if  it  were 
in  our  power  to  prevent  it,  simply  be- 
cause there  may  possibly  exist  among  us 
the  means  of  cure.  Besides,  we  are  not  so 
certain  that,  in  the  present  state  of  the  hu- 
man race,  reason,  and  religion,  and  virtue 
would  gain  as  favorable  a  hearing  in  the 
minds  of  the  young,  when  left  to  them- 
selves, as  the  allurements  of  vice  and  li- 
centious pleasure,  aided  by  the  powerful 
auxiliary  doctrine  that  there  is  no  God, 
and,  of  course,  no  accountability.  Would 
not  these  men  reason  correctly  ?  Taking 
their  circumstances,  as  we  have  stated 
them,  can  there  be  discovered  any  fallacy 
whatever  in  their  premises,  or  the  con- 
clusion to  which  they  are  supposed  to 
have  arrived  ? 

Aha!  says  our  man  of  human  rights, 
who  has  been  "  watching  for  our  halt- 
ing," we  knew  we  should  catch  you  at 
last.  Your  disguise  is  off.  With  all 
your  display  of  candor,  and  .''how  of  ar- 
gument ;  with  all  your  circumlocutions, 
your  cautious  and  indirect  approaches  to 
a  subject  you  would  not  dare  to  face  di- 
rectly, we  have  all  along  well  known 
where  you  would  finally  come  out.  It 
seems  then,  you  are  for  reviving  blue 
laws,  and  persecuting  men  for  their  re- 
ligious opinions.  You  would  imprison, 
or  banish,  at  least,  if  you  dared  not  put 
to  death,  the  atheist,  or  infidel,  or  blas- 
phemer, or  by  whatever  other  name  of 
opprobrium  you  may  choose  to  designate 
the  honest  and  conscientious  man  who 
denied  one  particle  of  your  narrow  creed. 

We  admit,  in  all  seriousness,  that  there 
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is  some  difficulty  in  parrying  such  an  at- 
tack as  this,  or  in  resisting  the  argument 
from  consequences,  which  should  apply 
the  same  reasoning,  not  only  to  atheism, 
but  to  deism,  to  infidelity  in  all  its  aspects, 
to  liberalism  also,  to  transcendentalism,  to- 
gether with  the  various  shades  and  differ- 
ences of  Christian  sects,  until  there  was 
included  everything  which  the  most 
bigoted  religionist  might  deem  hostile  to 
the  true  interests  of  mankind.  VVe  are 
aware  with  what  force  all  this  may  be 
retorted,  by  a  skillful  antagonist,  and  yet 
it  is  hard  to  discover  the  fallacy  which 
Jed  us,  in  the  above  case,  to  the  odious 
and  unpopular  conclusion. 

In  reference  to  such  a  state  of  society 
as  we  have  been  just  considering,  homo- 
geneous as  to  race,  and  of  like  religious 
faith,  we  cannot  help  regarding  it  as 
strictly  and  inevitably  applicable.  If 
men  thus  believed  and  felt,  it  would  cer- 
tainly be  not  only  their  duty,  but  their 
highest  duty,  to  make  the  uncorrupted 
preservation,  to  their  posterity,  of  that 
religion  and  that  morality,  the  most 
sacred  object  of  their  political  institu- 
tions ;  and  we  have  seen  that  they  might 
consistently  do  this  on  grounds  that  were 
irrespective  of  the  interests  of  a  future 
life,  except  so  far  as  a  regard  to  these 
latter  should  be  employed  as  means  for 
the  promotion  of  physical  good  in  the 
present  world. 

In  maintaining  such  a  conclusion,  it 
might  be  inferred  that  every  nation  o^lght 
to  be  homogeneous,  or,  in  other  words, 
strictly  a  gens,  and  keep  itself  so  ;  that 
it  ought  to  have  one  pure  religious  faith, 
as  the  national  soul ;  and  that  the  State 
had  become  too  large,  or  had  assumed  an 
unnatural  heterogeneous  and  self-de- 
structive character,  when  it  had  within 
its  bosom  different  races  and  creeds, 
fundamentally  varying  in  respect  to  the 
highest  truths.  The  .same  position  may 
also  be  assumed,  in  respect  to  one  true 
and  pure  code  of  morals.  It  would  even 
be  applicable  to  a  philosophy  regarded  as 
presenting  the  true  elements  of  a  state  of 
well-being  ;  and  this,  too,  on  the  ground, 
that  when  differences  of  opinion  on  any 
subject  are  viewed  as  of  no  account,  it 
must  be  because  the  subject  itself  has 
come  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  utter  in- 
difference. 

But  we  would  frankly  admit  the  im- 
mense difficulties  that,  in  given  circum- 
stances, may  lie  in  the  way  of  reducing 
this  fair  theory  to  practice.  We  must 
not  run  into  an  error  similar  to  that  of 


the  opposing  school,  although  in  the  op- 
posite extreme,  and  regard  as  a  self-evi- 
dent matter  of  duty,  what  they,  on  the 
other  hand,  would  treat  as  an  infringe- 
ment of  human  rights,  too  palpable  to  be 
discussed.  It  is  sufficient,  in  the  present 
stage  of  our  argument,  to  say,  that  we 
are  not  such  a  nation  as  has  been  des- 
cribed. We  have  in  all  these  respects 
most  serious  disorders,  which,  however, 
may  ultimately  be  the  means  of  great 
and  unmingled  good.  The  rigid  doctrine 
laid  down  in  our  supposed  case,  although 
it  may  seem  faultless  in  theory,  cannot, 
in  its  full  extent,  or  in  anything  like  its 
full  extent,  be  applied  to  our  present  state. 
We  may  lawfu  lly  make  an  effort  to  prevent 
the  diversity  becoming  greater ;  but  as  at 
present  constituted,  even  in  our  separate 
State  polities,  we  resemble  more  a  conge- 
ries oHribes,  and  tongues,  and  religions, 
than  one  single  homogeneous  people. 
We  believe  that  there  is  a  disposition  to 
assimilate  ;  that  there  is  also,  in  every 
mixed  people,  if  unaffected  by  continual 
outward  disturbing  causes,  a  natural  ten- 
dency to  naiionalism  in  race  and  religion, 
as  well  as  in  language.  We  have  good 
grounds  for  hoping  that  this  feeling  and 
love  of  nationality,  which  God  has  given 
for  the  highest  purposes,  may  in  time — 
if  not  sooner  destroyed  by  them — blend 
into  one  these  internal  discords,  and  pro- 
duce one  common,  well-attempered  har- 
mony. This  must  be  the  result,  or  the 
State  is  gone  ;  for  history  has  repeatedly 
shovvn  that  a  nation  cannot  long  exist 
composed  of  heterogeneous,  Anharmoniz- 
ing  elements.  May  we  not,  however, 
believe  that  something  better  is  reserved 
for  us,  and  that  for  some  glorious  finale 
of  national  harmony.  Providence  has 
brought  into  combination,  and  preserved 
in  combination,  our  apparent  Babel  ? 

Whilst,  however,  we  admit  all  the  dif- 
ficulties of  our  present  position,  there  is 
no  need  so  to  magnify  them,  as  to  do 
away  altogether  the  all-important  princi- 
ple for  which  we  contend,  and  for  which 
we  would  ever  zealously  contend,  as  the 
prime  element  of  national  life,  never  to  be 
lost  sight  of  or  abandoned,  although  the 
difficulties  were  to  be  a  thousand  fold 
greater  than  they  really  are.  We  have 
not  the  homogeneity  of  the  Puritans,  ei- 
ther in  Church  or  State  ;  and  yet  we  still 
have  that  without  which  no  nation  can 
long  exist,  anymore  than  a  body  without 
a  soul — namely,  a  national  religion.  Let 
no  one  be  alarmed  at  this,  or  call  up  the 
dreaded  ideas  of  Church  and  State,  of 
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fire  and  faggots,  with  all  the  horrors 
of  the  Romish  inquisition.  We  are  not 
now  discussing  the  question  as  involving 
merely  an  abstract  principle  ;  neither  are 
we  recommending  any  new  and  peculiar 
feature  in  legislation.  VVe  are  dealing 
with  matters  of  fact.  We  speak  of  a 
fixed  fact,  as  Mr.  Gushing  would  style  it, 
which  is  fundamental  even  to  our  consti- 
tution or  fundamental  law,  and  which 
legislation  must  recognize,  either  byway 
of  countenancing  or  opposing — a  fixed 
fact,  towards  which  the  general  course 
and  spirit  of  the  law  cannot  be  neutral, 
even  although  it  may  never  have  been  the 
subject  of  specific  enactment  in  the  statute 
book.  This  fact  is,  that  we  are,  as  yet, 
a  Christian  nation.  Whatever  may  be 
our  other  differences,  we  meet  on  the 
broad  ground  of  a  common  professed 
Christianity  ;  not  in  the  narrow  sense  of 
being  established  by  law,  but  as  forming 
the  basis  on  which  the  law  itself  is  esta- 
blished. We  say  this,  not  merely  because 
it  is  the  religion  of  a  majority.  We  all 
know  that  it  is  far  more.  Such  is  its 
■universality  that  there  is  no  impropriety 
in  calling  it  the  creed  of  the  nation,  even 
on  the  score  of  numbers.  But  in  another 
aspect  it  may  with  still  more  propriety  be 
called  the  national  religion.  It  is  as  yet, 
and  notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of  infi- 
delity and  false  philosophy,  the  quicken- 
ing spirit  of  our  institutions.  It  enters 
into  the  habits  and  modes  of  thinking  of 
our  people.  Although  very  seldom  men- 
tioned in  the  statute  book,  it  pervades  it 
as  an  invisible  spiritual  atmosphere.  It 
is  recognized  in  the  oath,  in  the  yet  pre- 
vailing ideas  of  punishment,  in  statutes 
against  various  species  of  immorality, 
and  in  the  yet  continued  observance,  by 
our  legislative,  judicial  and  executive  au- 
thorities, of  a  sacred  day.     We  reckon 


not  among  these  the  proclamations  of 
our  governors  for  days  of  fasting  and 
thanksgiving,  nor  the  practice  of  daily 
prayer  in  our  legislative  assemblies. 
These  are  mere  incidental  matters,  and 
do  not,  like  the  others,  so  enter  into  the 
very  spirit  of  our  institutions,  that  they 
cannot  be  removed  without  violent  dis- 
ruptions extending  through  the  whole 
system.  The  first,  by  being  put  upon 
the  ground  of  recommendations  merely, 
would  look  rather  like  a  denial  of  reli- 
gion as  being  actually  a  part  or  rather 
the  foundation  of  the  law  ;  and  the  prac- 
tice and  mode  of  appointing  Congres- 
sional Chaplains  from  party  office-seek- 
ers and  on  party  grounds,  would,  unless 
greatly  reformed,  better  exhibit  our  na- 
tional Christianity  in  the  breach  than  in 
the  observance  of  the  custom.  But  what 
is  of  far  more  account  than  this,  Christi- 
anity furnishes  the  sanctions  to  our  laws  ; 
it  is  taken  as  an  avowed  guide  by  the 
best  of  our  legislators  ;  it  enters  into  the 
reasonings  of  our  Courts,  both  from  the 
bench  and  the  bar.  It  is  associated  with 
our  most  sacred  historical  reminiscences. 
It  was  the  avowed  and  cherished  religion 
of  our  fathers.  It  has  never,  as  yet,  been 
repudiated  by  their  sons.  Our  national 
existences  were  most  certainly  founded 
upon  it  as  the  common  law  of  the  mother 
country,  and  this  foundation  has  never 
been  expressly  or  'impliedly  removed  by 
any  positive  legislation  of  an  opposing 
kind.  To  speak  against  it,  to  revile  it, 
or  to  attempt  to  bring  it  into  disrepute,  has 
been  declared  by  our  supreme  judicial 
authority  an  offence  indictable  at  common 
law,  on  the  ground  that  whoever  assails 
Christianity  assails  the  foundations  of 
the  law  itself;  and  that,  therefore,  the 
punishment  of  such  a  crime  by  the  law 
is  an  act  of  self-defence.* 


*  We  feel  that  we  have  been  guilty  of  no  extravagance  in  the  utterance  of  these  sen- 
timents, when  we  recollect  that  they  are  in  substance  the  same  with  those  maintained 
by  Daniel  Webster  in  his  famous  speech  on  the  Girard  Will  case,  before  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  We  hope,  also,  that  our  Democratic  Whigs  will  not  be 
offended,  (to  avoid  Loco-foco  censure  on  these  points  we  have  no  great  anxiety,)  if  we 
refer  to  that  good  old  federalist  and  most  healthy-minded  jurist,  the  venerable  Chancel- 
lor Kent.  We  do  this  with  the  more  confidence  because  his  decision,  embodying  the 
sentiments  above  expressed,  is  yet  unrepealed  and  unreversed,  and  therefore  the  exist- 
ing law  of  our  State.  We  refer  to  the  case  of  the  People  vs.  Ruggles,  viii.  Johnson's 
Reports,  p.  390.  Judge  Kent,  in  his  decision  in  this  case,  declared  that  "  Christianity  in 
its  enlarged  sense,  as  a  religion  revealed  and  taught  in  the  Bible,  is  part  and  parcel  of 
the  law  of  the  land.  The  statute  for  preventing  immorality  (he  continues)  consecrates 
the  first  day  of  the  week  as  holy  time,  and  considers  the  violation  of  it  as  immoral. 
The  act  concerning  oaths  recognizes  the  common  law  mode  of  administering  an  oath  by 
laying  the  hand  on  and  kissing  the  gospel.  Surely,  then,  we  are  bound  to  conclude  that 
those  wicked  and  malicious  words,  writings  and  actions,  which  go  to  vilify  those  gos- 
pels, continue,  as  at  common  law,  to  be  an  offence  against  the  public  peace  and  safety. 
They  are  inconsistent  with  the  reverence  due  the  oath,  and  tend  to  lessen,  in  the  public 
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We  are,  then,  still  a  religious  people. 
We  have  a  national  creed — and  we  are  not 
yet,  in  this  respect,  an  exception  among 
all  other  nations  of  ancient  or  modern 
times.  That  national  religion  is  the 
Christian.  The  mere  fragments  of  open 
and  avowed  infidel  sects  no  more  militate 
against  this  conclusion,  or  take  away  our 
national  Christian  character,  than  the 
fact  that  there  may  be  a  few  monarchists 
among  us  should  justly  prevent  our  being 
styled  a  republican  nation,  or  the  few 
foreign  dialects  in  our  land  should  forbid 
the  Anglo-Saxon  from  being  regarded  as 
our  national  language. 

This,  then,  being  matter  of  fact,  not 
created  by  law,  but  being  fundamental  to 
the  law  itself — (and  we  take  the  term  here 
in  its  largest  sense,  as  including  not  only 
written  constitutions  and  statutes, butalso 
all  that  enters  into  what  may  be  styled  the 
legal  life  or  action  of  our  political  organ- 
ism)— legislation,  as  we  have  said,  or  the 
general  course  of  our  government,  can  no 
more  be  indifferent  or  neutral  in  respect 
to  it,  than  in  regard  to  any  other  import- 
ant national  fact  which  enters  deeply 
into  the  thoughts,  feelings,  customs,  the 
inner  and  outer  life  of  the  great  and  al- 
most universal  body  of  the  people.  It  is 
fundamental  to  the  constitution  as  the 
constitution  is  fundamental  to  the  laws. 
Legislation  has  not  created  this  fact,  as 
we  have  observed  ;  but  it  is  this  wdiich, 
in  a  great  measure,  makes  legislation 
what  it  is.  We  may  very  truly  say,  that 
very  few  of  our  institutions  would  have 
been  what  they  now  are,  if  our  ancestors, 
who  have  transmitted  them  to  us,  had 
not  been  Christians.  This  being  so,  we 
are,  as  a  nation,  compelled  to  make  our 
choice  in  respect  to  it. 

The  prime  sophism  of  the  opposing 
school  is  found  in  the  premise  so  modestly 
and  quietly  assumed  by  them,  that  there 
can  be,  either  in  a  State  or  an  individual, 
or  in  a  State  any  more  than  in  an  indi- 


vidual, a  position  of  indifference  between 
religion  and  irreligion,  or,  as  the  issue  is 
now  made  up  for  us,  between  Christi- 
anity and  infidelity.  It  may  occupy  a 
middle  ground,  or  a  position  of  indiffer- 
ence between  various  sects  of  a  com- 
mon fundamental  faith ;  especially  if 
their  differences  relate  not  so  much  to 
those  religious  doctrines  of  national  ac- 
countability, national  retribution,  and  in- 
dividual obligation,  as  to  rights  and  forms 
and  modes  of  worship.  But  this  is  far 
from  being  the  relation  of  those  two 
great  antagonistic  principles,  which,  in 
these  latter  days,  are  so  desperately  striv- 
ing for  the  dominion  of  the  human  soul, 
and  pressing  every  ether  influence  into 
the  conflict.  These  have  no  common 
region  on  which  to  locate  the  punctum 
indifferens.  Between  these  there  can  be 
no  peace.  Eternal  strife  must  be  the  law 
of  both,  until  one  or  the  other  is  finally 
made  to  yield ;  and  no  institution  that  is 
not  utterly  alien  to  humanity  can  long 
maintain  even  an  apparent  neutrality  be- 
tween them.  Infidelity  is  not  a  variety, 
but  the  antithesis,  of  belief.  It  is  not  now 
even  a  sect  of  what  is  styled  natural  re- 
ligion. One  must  be  a  very  superficial 
student  of  the  philosophical  history  of 
the  last  century,  not  to  have  seen,  that 
this  has  had  its  day,  and  has  passed 
There   is   no  more  any 

religious  or  moral  deism. 

of  former  conflicts  clears 
up,  we  see  the  two  mortal  foes  beginning 
to  assume  their  true  forms,  and  their  true 
positions.  It  is  Christianity  and  Athe- 
ism every  day  taking  a  position  of  more 
direct  antagonism,  and  marshaling  their 
forces  face  to  face.  Infidelity  is  rapidly 
assuming  this  form  of  atheism,  although 
there  may  be  an  attempt  to  disguise  the 
transition  under  a  transcendental  panthe- 
ism, or  what  may  more  appropriately  be 
described  as  a  seeming  religious  natural- 
ism.    The  question  is  fast  coming  down 


away  forever, 
such  thing  as 
As  the  smoke 


mind,  its  reliscious  sanction."  After  showing,  most  conclusively,  that  the  free  toleration 
which  the  constitution  allows  of  religious  or  irreligious  belief,  is  not  at  all  inconsistent 
with  the  national  recognition  of  Christianity,  he  thus  proceeds — "  Nor  are  we  bound  by 
any  expressions  in  the  constitution,  as  some  havestrangely  supposed,  either  not  to  punish 
at  all,  or  to  punish  indiscriminately  like  attacks  upon  the  religion  of  Mahomet  and  the 
Grand  Lama;  and  for  this  plain  reason,  that  we  are  a  Christian  people,  and  the  morality 
of  the  country  is  deeply  engrafted  upon  Christianity,  and  not  upon  the  doctrines  or 
worship  of  these. impostors."  Again,  in  "another  part  of  the  same  admirable  decision,  he 
continues — "  And  shall  we  form  an  exception,  in  this  respect,  to  the  rest  of  the  civil- 
ized world  .'  No  government  among  any  of  the  polished  nations  of  antiquity,  and  none 
of  the  institutions  of  modern  Europe  (a  single  and  monitory  case  excepted)  ever  haz- 
arded such  a  bold  experiment  upon  the  solidity  of  the  public  morals,  as  to  permit  with 
impunity  and  under  the  sanction  of  their  tribunals,  the  general  religion  of  the  country 
to  Be  openly  insulted  and  defamed.  The  very  idea  of  jurisprudence  with  the  ancient 
lawgivers  and  j)hilosophers  embraced  the  religion  of  the  country.  Jurisprudentia 
est  divinarum  atque  humanarum  rerum  notitia. — Cicero  de  Leg.,  12." 
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to  this — Bible,  or  no  Bible — Revelation, 
or  blank  irreligion.  As  well  might  we 
suppose  a  punctutn  indifferens,  a  state  of 
inditference,  or  some  ie?7m/n  </«/(/,  between 
being  and  not-being.  There  never  was  a 
case  to  which  our  Saviour's  declaration 
■was  more  applicable — "  He  that  is  not  for 
me  IS  against  me,  and  lie  that  gathereth 
not  witli  me  scattereth  abroad." 

Let  us  carefully  analyze  these  positions 
that  are  of  late  revived  and  put  forth 
with  so  much  boldness.  "  The  law," 
says  one,  "  knows  no  religion  ;  the  State 
has  no  concern  with  matters  of  faith." 
The  State,  then,  knows  no  God,  no  retri- 
bution, and,  of  course,  no  true  morality. 
It  does  not  exist  as  a  moral  and  respon- 
sible agent.  There  is,  aside  from  the 
merest  expediency,  no  real  right  and 
wrong  in  any  of  its  acts.  In  the  regu- 
lation of  its  conduct  towards  its  own 
citizens,  or  towards  other  States,  it  re- 
cognizes no  considerations  drawn  from  the 
invisible,  the  eternal,  and  the  immutable. 
In  its  highest  proceedings  it  has  relation 
only  to  the  temporary,  the  expedient, 
the  economical.  It  has  nothing  to  do 
with  principle.  It  has  no  conscience, 
no  duties,  no  accountability;  for  each 
of  these  when  carried  out  to  their  le- 
gitimate limits  must  terminate  in  the 
recognition  of  a  spiritual  and  supernatu- 
ral world,  together  with  an  invisible 
government,  of  which — as  the  fountain 
of  all  other  legitimate  governments — the 
law"  is  Eternal  Truth,  and  the  lawgiver 
the  Eternal  God. 

Of  all  nations  we  most  need  the  se- 
curity to  human  rights,  which  can  alone 
be  drawn  from  considerations  like  these. 
Of  all  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  we 
have  the  most  need  of  a  national  con- 
science to  regulate,  and  keep  steady  to 
the  law  of  right,  that  sovereign  power 
which  nowhere  is  so  absolute  as  among 
ourselves.  Nothing  could  more  strik- 
ingly show  the  value  of  this  doctrine  of 
a  national  accountability  as  a  vital  part 
of  the  national  religion,  than  the  manner 
in  which  the  most  important  measures  are 
discussed  by  some  who  would  be  thought 
to  be  our  greatest  men.  We  have  a  most 
clear  illustration  of  this  in  a  late  speech 
delivered  by  one  who  has  been  a  candi- 
date for  the  highest  and  most  responsible 
station,  and  who  aspires  to  become  the 
executive  organ  of  the  nation's  will.  The 
scene  to  which  we  refer  is   before  that 


most  dignified  body,  which,  of  all  others, 
should  represent  the  pure  and  abstract 
reason  of  the  State,  or  that  "  mind  with- 
out passion,"  which  the  master  spirit  of 
antiquity  gives  as  the  truest  definition  of 
law.  It  is  before  that  department  of  our 
national  organism,  where,  whatever  may 
be  the  fluctuating  and  irrational  desires  of 
the  popular  mass,  there  should  ever  be  a 
communion  with  eternal  truth  and  eter- 
nal righteousness — a  department,  which, 
as  performing  the  office  of  head  to  the 
body,  should  be  ever  employed  in  keeping 
in  order,  instead  of  exciting,  the  more 
animal  and  irrational  portions  of  the 
system.  It  is  in  fact  before  our  national 
BouX*),  or  assembly  of  wise  men,  our 
Senate,  our  eldership— a  body  supposed 
to  be  raised  far  above  all  the  disturbing 
influences  which  operate  on  the  rest  of  the 
community — a  body  which  the  people, 
with  a  wise  self-distrust,  are  supposed 
to  have  selected  to  thirik  for  them,  and 
not  merely  to  represent  their  most  un- 
reasoning propensities.  The  orator  is 
one  of  these  very  elders  of  the  land,  who, 
according  to  Tully's  noble  definition  of 
the  Legislator  and  the  Judge,  should  be 
ever  lex  loquens,  the  speaking  organ  of 
the  law  and  the  conscience  of  the  State. 
Such  is  the  scene,  and  such  the  speaker. 
The  subject  is  the  awfully  solemn  one  of 
war,  with  all  the  tremendous  conse- 
quences that  must  follow  a  deadly  strife 
between  two  of  the  most  powerful 
nations  on  the  earth.  Now,  what  may 
be  supposed  to  be  the  nature  of  this 
speech,  and  of  the  considerations  appealed 
to  .'  It  is  just  such,  we  reply,  as  might 
be  expected  from  some  common  ha- 
ranguer  addressing  a  democratic  mass- 
meeting  in  the  Park.  It  abounds  in  the 
most  trivial,  yet  mischievous  declamation, 
adapted  and  designed  to  enkindle  into 
action  all  the  elements  of  party  and  na- 
tional animosity.  It  addresses  itself  to 
the  most  animal  and  irrational  part  of 
our  nature.  It  is  full  of  appeals  to  our 
absurd  and  excessive  national  vanity.  It 
repeats,  ad  nauseam,  the  most  stale  de- 
clarations of  patriotism,  designed  only  to 
disguise  the  most  reckless  demagoguism; 
and  indulges,  from  beginning  to  end,  in 
the  most  empty  gasconade  about  national 
honor.  Nowhere,  however,  is  there  the 
least  allusion  to  such  a  thing  as  a  national 
conscience,  or  a  national  moral  accounta- 
bility.* 


*  As  this  article  was  originally  intended  for  the  January  number  of  the  American 
Review,  reference  was  had  to  an  event  then  fresh  in  the  minds  of  its  readers,  and 
which,  it  is  presumed,  is  not  yet  forgotten.  Since  that  time,  much  has  taken  place  to 
show  the  truth  of  the  views  here  presented,  and  the  immense  importance  of  what  we 
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On  such  an  occasion  and  on  a  subject 
so  very  serious,  it  would  not,  we  tliink, 
have  been  out  of  place,  or  have  subjected 
the  speaker  to  the  dreaded  imputation  of 
cant,  to  have  made  some  allusion  to  the 
eternal  principles  of  right  and  wrong,  or 
to  an  invisible  power  who  holds  in  his 
hands  the  destinies  of  the  State,  and 
whose  holy  attributes  demand  as  much 
the  punishment  of  national  wickedness 
as  of  individual  offences  ;  a  power  that 
will  hold  us  to  a  strict  account  in  regard 
to  the  righteousness  or  recklessness  of 
proceedings  so  solemn  as  those  which 
involve  the  question  of  peace  or  war. 
But  not  a  syllable  of  all  this,  although 
it  would  have  so  well  become  the  time 
and  place.  Even  a  hint  that  he  felt  the 
force  of  any  such  considerations  might 
have  subjected  his  democracy  to  the  sus- 
picions of  the  Empire  Club,  and  thereby 
essentially  marred  his  prospect  of  reach- 
ing the  goal  of  his  ambition.  Oh  !  how 
humiliating  the  thought  that  the  destinies 
of  the  many  millions  who  compose  this 
great  nation,  should  be  the  stakes  of  such 
gamblers  and  such  games  as  these  ! 

In  connection  with  this  digression,  we 
may  here  notice  that  most  abominable 
maxim — Our  country,  right  or  wrong — 
a  maxim  which  would  make  those  to  be 
a  nation's  best  friends,  who  are,  in  fact, 
her  most  deadly  foes.  Let  there  be 
planned  any  scheme  ever  so  reckless  or 
unprincipled ;  let  it  be  taken  up  as  was 
the  case  with  the  late  measure  for  the 
annexation  of  Texas,  from  the  lowest 
and  most  dishonest  of  political  motives  ; 
its  consummation,  or  even  its  partial 
consummation,  is  thought  at  once  to  take 
ihe  case  out  of  the  high  court  of  con- 
science.      A    timid    opposition  are  by 


means  of  this  maxim,  whipped  into  a 
reluctant  support  of  the  basest  of  mea- 
sures ;  and  that,  too,  when  these  measures 
have  been  contrived  for  this  very  purpose 
of  putting  them  in  a  position  where,  if 
they  dare  to  remonstrate,  they  may  be 
made  the  objects  of  popular  odium. 
The  precedent  is  employed  to  give  sanc- 
tion to  another  case  of  the  same  kind, 
yet  still  more  atrocious,  and  those  who 
would  appeal  to  right  and  conscience  are 
insultingly  warned  in  the  language  of  a 
famous  Virginia  statesman,  "  not  to  burn 
their  fingers  by  opposing  another  war," 
or  to  take  a  position  of  seeming  opposi- 
tion to  the  national  interest.  Seeming 
opposition  we  say,  for  what  man, 
whose  intellect  is  in  healthy  union  with 
his  moral  sense,  does  not  see  that  they 
are  the  real  and  truest  friends  of  their 
country  who  strive  to  maintain  these 
stern  ideas  of  national  accountability,  and 
to  keep  alive  a  belief  in  the  moral  and 
religious  relation  of  the  State  to  the  in- 
visible and  the  eternal .' 

Our  legislative  and  judicial  bodies,  we 
have  said,  should  represent  the  pure 
reason  and  conscience  of  the  State.  We 
should  be  more  rational  in  our  collective 
than  in  our  individual  acts :  the  animal 
nature  should  disappear  as  we  ascend  to 
those  higher  parts  of  our  political  organ- 
ism, where  all  should  be  calm,  pure,  and 
abstract  from  the  turbulence,  perverse- 
ness,  selfishness  and  irrationality  of  in- 
dividual passions.  But  alas  !  when  the 
doctrine  of  a  religious  national  account- 
ability and  of  a  national  conscience  is 
dropt  out  of  our  political  creed,  we  be- 
come far  more  animalized  in  our  public 
than  in  our  private  relations.  Opinions 
are  put  forth  by  the  legislator  in  regard 


have  styled  a  national  conscience,  or  religious  sense  of  accountability  for  acts  done  in  a 
national  as  well  as  an  individual  capacity.  What  reasons  and  motives  have  been 
most  prominently  assigned  and  urged  for  the  adopting  this  or  that  course,  on  the  most 
important  questions  aflecting  tlie  nation's  highest  good  ?  Take  as  a  test  some  of  the 
leading  papers  of  both  political  parties,  and  what  conclusion  must  any  candid  foreigner, 
who  had  no  other  sources  of  informaton,  have  come  to  respecting  the  state  of  our 
national  affairs.  Surely  he  must  have  regarded  those  who  profess  to  be  our  leading 
men,  in  no  higher  light  than  reckless  gamblers  playing  with  the  most  vital  interests  of 
twenty  millions  of  people.  Much  of  the  very  language  employed  has  been  drawn  from 
this  desperate  and  abandoned  profession.  Instead  of  manly,  high-souled,  and  religious 
reasoning  on  those  most  solemn  questions  that  have  lately  arisen,  we  hear  everywhere 
that  such  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency  "has  made  an  injurious  move;"  another 
"  has  played  the  wrong  card  ;"  this  statesman  has  "  made  a  very  foolish  throw  of  the 
dice;"  and  another  has  "  suffered  himself  to  be  checkmated."  Such  a  party  too,  it  is 
said,  once  got  itself  "  in  a  false  position'^  and  became  unpopular  ;  right  or  wrong, 
then,  it  must  take  better  care  next  time,  and  not  sudor  its  adversaries  to  ^^ get  the  whip- 
row"  or  "  distance  it  in  the  race  for  popular  favor."  In  such  a  race  the  professedly 
<-.onscrvative  party  itself,  instead  of  performing  its  appropriate  restraining  office,  only  in- 
creases the  mischief  by  accelerating  the  velocity  of  radicalism — thus  becoming  a  rival 
instead  of  an  antagonist,  and  making  it  actually  worse  than  if  it  had  had  no  competitor. 
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to  public  acts,  which  he  would  blush  to 
avow,  as  rules  of  conduct,  in  his  social 
intercourse  with  his  fellow-men.  It  is 
thus  that  a  body  politic,  composed  of  in- 
dividuals who,  in  their  private  and  sepa- 
rate relations,  are  not  wholly  reckless  of 
right,  becomes,  in  the  mass,  one  huge,  fe- 
rocious, myriad-headed  animal, — a  bellua 
centiceps,  unprincipled,  irrational,  irre- 
ligious,— a  blind  and  furious  Typhon — 

*Exaroyxap7]vov  ^a'lov  TSpag 
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Now  this  should  be  just  the  other  way  > 
and  when  those  sacred  ideas  to  which  we 
have  referred,  are  cherished  as  a  vital 
part  of  the  national  religion,  and  as  abid- 
ing in  the  national  moral  sense — when 
the  public  mind  is  thoroughly  imbued 
with  them,  and  legislators  truly  strive  to 
render  the  law  and  public  acts  what  they 
ought  to  be,  namsly,  the  expression,  not 
of  the  animal  passions,  but  of  the  pure 
and  abstract  reason  of  the  body  politic — 
then  it  is  that  we  become  more  true,  more 
rational,  and,  in  the  best  sense,  more  hu- 
man, in  our  corporate  than  in  our  indi- 
vidual character.  As  a  necessary  conse- 
quence, too,  of  such  a  state  of  things, 
law  and  government,  having  in  them- 
selves something  fixed,  abiding,  and,  as 
we  may  say,  allied  to  the  eternal,  do 
then  perform  their  true  office  ;  not  simply 
in  the  mere  prevention  of  crime,  but  in 
educating,  humanizing,  elevating,  ren- 
dering less  animal,  less  selfish,  more 
moral,  more  conscientious,  and  more 
religious,  our  individual  nature.  The 
State  thus,  instead  of  demoralizing,  exer- 
cises a  most  healthy  influence  on  the  pri- 
vate character,  by  being  to  us  a  nursery 
of  right  principles,  and  its  history  a 
store-house  of  truly  virtuous  and  heroic 
reminiscences. 

But,  to  return  from  our  long,  yet  we 
trust  not  irrelevant,  digression,  we  con- 
tinue our  argument  by  saying,  that  if  the 
State,  according  to  the  new  philosophy, 
need  recognize  no  God,  it  can  only  be 
because,  in  fact,  there  is  no  God  for  the 
State, — no  power  higher  than  itself  which 
may  punish  it  for  its  wrong  doings,  give 
it  prosperity,  or  terminate  its  existence, 
when  it  fails  to  promote  the  highest  good 
of  men.  "  It  would  indeed  be  mon- 
strous," as  Dr.  Arnoldhas  well  observed, 
that  the  ultimate  earthly  power  in  hu- 
man life  should  be  destitute  of  a  sense 
of  right  and  wrong.  Yet  this  is  the  in- 
evitable conclusion  from  the  positions 
laid  down  by  some,  with  as  much  cool- 
ness, as  if  they  never  had  been  and  never 


could  be  disputed.  If  there  is  no  God 
for  the  State,  then  there  is  none  for  the 
individual :  if,  then,  the  one  has  no 
moral  accountability,  neither  has  the 
other:  if  there  is  no  eternal  justice,  and 
no  eternal  right  and  wrong  vihich  the 
former  can  recognize,  neither  can  they 
exist  for  man  in  respect  to  his  individual 
actions.  If  there  is  such  an  account- 
ability and  such  a  morality,  then  the 
whole  question  is  conceded ;  religion 
comes  in  as  the  necessary  and  inevitable 
consequence. 

"  It  is  inquired,"  says  a  late  writer, 
"  Can  a  State  exist  which  recognizes  no 
religion  ?"  A  most  grave  question,  cer- 
tainly, and  requiring  for  its  solution  all 
the  light  furnished  by  history,  from  the 
overthrow  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  down 
to  the  wreck  of  States  and  constitutions 
exhibited  in  the  frenzied  scenes  of  the 
French  Revolution.  Our  own  brief  ex- 
periment of  sixty  years — even  admitting 
for  the  sake  of  argument  that  our  institu- 
tions are  really  grounded  on  the  principle 
of  indifference  to  all  religion — is  far  too 
short  to  be  trusted  in  the" examination  of 
a  point  so  vital  as  this.  How,  then,  does 
the  oracular  authority,  to  whom  we  just 
referred,  approach  this  solemn  inquiry 
which  he  thus  suggests.  We  refer  to 
this  writer  as  the  best  representative,  to 
our  knowledge,  of  a  very  large  and  per- 
haps increasing  class  of  reasoners.  Does 
he  modestly  acknowledge  the  great  and 
real  difficulties  of  the  subject .'  Does  he 
at  all  admit  that  it  is  not  always  easy 
to  discriminate  between  the  limits  of  the 
political,  the  moral  and  religious ;  al- 
though he  himself,  and  the  school  to 
which  he  belongs,  might  feel  themselves 
warranted  in  denying  their  intimate  and 
essential  union  .'  Does  he  at  all  allow 
that  there  may  be  some  weight  of  argu- 
ment on  the  opposite  side,  and  that  it  has 
been  maintained  by  minds  as  acute  and 
powerful  as  the  world  had  ever  known  ? 
Let  us  see  in  how  grave  a  manner  he 
presents  his  views  on  so  grave  a  theme. 
"  Can  the  State,"  says  he,  "  exist  which 
recognizes  no  religion  .'  I  answer  (he 
replies  to  his  own  interrogatory)  that  it 
can  as  well  as  if  it  do  not  recognize 
music.  One  is  no  more  the  natural  off- 
spring of  the  human  mind  than  the  other. 
Indeed,  the  Stale  might  as  well  ordain  a 
tune  as  a  religious  exercise,  and  a  few 
fragments  or  notes  of  that  tune,  as  a  few 
fragments  of  any  particular  religious 
faith."  This,  then,  is  reasoning  !  This  is 
what  our  cotemporaries  of  the  Democratic 
Review  would  style  "  a  most  comprehen- 
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sive  and  searching  examination  of  first 
principles  !"  Even  should  we  admit  that 
the  two  subjects  could,  for  a  moment,  be 
placed  on  a  par,  does  this  poor  imitator 
of  the  vulgar  infidel  ribaldry,  know  that 
one  who  was  not  only  the  greatest  states- 
man of  antiquity,  but  also  one  of  the 
most  ardent  lovers  of  republican  freedom 
the  world  has  ever  seen,  did  not  think 
even  the  regulation  of  music,  and  its  great 
influence  for  good  or  evil  upon  the  minds 
and  habits  of  the  people,  beneath  the  care 
of  the  State.* 

We  do  not  contend  that  legislation 
should  regulate  religious  exercises  or  reli- 
gious tunes.  We  maintain,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  religion— revealed  religion, 
Christianity — should  regulate  legislation. 
If,  however,  the  State  cannot  be  indiffer- 
ent to  religion  in  theory,  neither  can  it 
be  so  in  practice.  The  infidel  modestly 
asks  that  his  opinions  shall  be  regarded 
as  entitled  to  equal  favor  with  Christian- 
ity. There  might  be  some  plausibility  in 
this,  if  those  who  advocate  his  doctrine 
bore  anything  like  a  reasonable  ratio  to 
the  number  of  professed  believers ;  and 
if,  in  that  case,  parties  being  nearly 
equally  divided,  some  middle  position  of 
neutrality  might  be  found  between  reli- 
gion and  irreligion,  or  between  Chris- 
tianity and  his  own  negations.  To  pre- 
sent the  matter  in  the  best  light  for  his 
claim,  we  will  suppose  the  parties  to  be 
thus  nearly  balanced,  and  admit  that  it  is 
to  be  a  question  of  number.  Even  on 
this  basis,  he  asks  by  far  too  much.  He 
demands  that  the  State  should  favor  him. 
Both  sides  cannot  be  gratified,  and  he 
insists  that  the  decision  should  be  against 
religion.  To  show  that  this  is  a  fair 
statement,  we  present  the  issue  in  the 
very  language  of  the  school.  The  State 
must  say  religion,  or  no  religion.  Be- 
tween these  there  is  no  middle  ground,  as 
between  varying  sects  professing  to  hold, 
in  the  main,  a  common  faith.  The  be- 
liever implores  the  State  to  adopt  the 
first,  the  infidel  insists  upon  the  latter  al- 
ternative. But  why,  since  both  cannot 
be  gratified,  should  the  latter  gain  the 
day.'  Why  should  the  oath  be  taken 
from  the  statute  book,  the  Bible  banished 
from  our  schools,  all  allusion  to  a  reveal- 
ed divine  law  be  interdicted  to  our  courts 
and  legislative  bodies,— why,  in  short, 
should  all  connection  between  the  visible 
and  invisible  state  (of  which  religion,  as 
its  very  etymology  imports,  is  the  bond) 
be  severed  to   please  him  ?     Why,  we 


ask — since  one  or  the  other  must  be 
favored — is  his  claim  in  any  respect  supe- 
rior, even  although  they  might  be  equal 
or  nearly  equal  in  numbers .'  But  how 
utterly  preposterous  does  this  appear,  in 
connection  with  what  we  know  to  be 
the  fact,  namely,  that  the  party  which 
makes  these  high  claims  is  the  merest 
fragment  of  our  population.  Let  us  apply 
the  favorite  language  of  this  sect,  (as  pre- 
sented by  the  author  to  whom  we  have 
referred  as  one  of  their  best  representa- 
tives,) and  turn  their  batteries  directly 
against  themselves.  "  If  the  State,"  say 
they,  "  take  into  favor  the  opinions  of  the 
majority,  it  tyrannizes  over  the  religion 
of  the  minority.  If  it  establishes  the  re- 
ligion of  the  Christian,  it  offends  the 
infidel."  We  accept  the  issue.  If,  then, 
the  State  takes  into  favor  the  opinions  of 
the  minority,  and  that,  too,  one  of  the 
smallest  minorities,  and  those  opinions, 
moreover,  very  bad  opinions,  by  what 
shall  we  characterize  its  conduct  towards 
the  large  majority.'  If  the  State  expressly 
or  impliedly  gives  countenance  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  small  band  of  infidels, 
may  we  not  say  that  it  is  justly  "  offen- 
sive" to  the  Christian .' 

But  hold,  says  the  infidel ;  you  entirely 
misstate  the  true  points  in  issue.  We 
only  ask  for  impartiality  and  indifference, 
or  that  the  State  shall  take  a  middle 
ground  between  us.  Without  adverting 
farther  to  the  modesty  of  this  demand  on 
the  score  of  numbers,  and  the  violation 
of  all  geometrical  proportion  in  requiring 
exactly  a  middle  ground  between  two 
parties  so  very  unequal,  we  say,  and  we 
have  proved,  that  no  such  middle  ground 
exists.  The  State  must  lean  to  one  side 
or  the  other.  You  forget  that  indifference 
is  your  professed  creed — a  creed,  too,  for 
which  you  are  as  zealous  and  ofttimes  as 
fanatical  as  the  most  ultra  sectarian. 
You  maintain,  as  your  tc7iets,  that  the 
State  has  no  God,  no  religion,  and  of 
course  no  true  morality  in  any  proper 
sense  of  that  term.  Christians  take  ground 
directly  opposite.  You  insist  that  your 
dogma  shall  be  favored ;  in  other  words 
that  the  State  shall  act  upon  it,  as  though 
as  far  as  regards  its  judicial,  legislative, 
and  executive  action,  it  were  true  that 
there  is  no  God,  no  religion,  no  morality. 
You  thus  do,  in  fact,  maintain  that  your 
doctrine  should  be  established  as  a  settled 
axiom  of  government,  however  offensive 
it  may  be  to  the  va.st  Christian  majority. 
Men,  too,  who  probably  would  be  greatly 
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offended  at  the  name  of  infidel,  and  who 
speak  loftily  at  times  of  the  moral  senti- 
ments— men  who  have  much  to  say  of 
"  reverence  for  the  infinite  mystery,"  and 
who  talk  of  "  the  higher  order  of  reli- 
gious questions,"  as  they  would  of  the 
higher  mathematics — such  men  show 
their  sympathetic  instincts  by  making  for 
you  the  same  claim,  and  would  even  urge 
it  as  a  great  and  liberal  concession,  on 
the  part  of  a  belief  which  so  much  tran- 
scends our  poor  and  ordinary  Chris- 
tianity. 

One  would  suppose  that  so  wretched 
a  sophism  as  is  contained  in  this  doc- 
trine of  indiiference,  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  maintained  by  so  changing 
the  terms  of  one  of  the  premises  as  to 
include  the  infidel  among  ordinary  reli- 
gious sects,  could  deceive  nobody  ;  yet, 
probably,  there  is  no  one  single  dogma 
which  is  now  exerting  so  pernicious  an 
influence.  And  then  this  claim  to  a  calm, 
philosophic  neutrality,  as  though  well- 
known  history  had  not  furnished  the  most 
startling  evidence,  that  infidelity,  and 
even  atheism,  when  triumphant,  and  in  a 
condition  to  act  out  their  real  natures, 
have  a  fanaticism,  a  bigotry,  a  ferocious, 
persecuting  spirit,  such  as  false  religious 
feeling — fierce  as  it  has  been  at  times — 
had  never  engendered.  As  is  most  truly 
remarked  by  that  keen  observer  of  hu- 
man nature,  the  gifted  author  of  the 
Natural  History  of  Enthusiasm,  "  There 
cannot  be  a  greater  imprudence  than  to 
believe  that  the  suavity,  the  tolerance, 
the  bland  indifference,  and  the  affected 
liberality,  which  are  now  the  garb  of  the 
infidel  spirit,  belong  to  it  by  nature,  or 
would  be  retained  a  day  after  it  had  no- 
thing to  fear  from  its  rival." 

Under  such  a  view  of  the  matter,  can 
•we  doubt,  that  if  this  principle  is  carried 
out  to  its  ultimate  extent,  both  in  theory 
and 'practice, — if  it  is  successfully  main- 
tained that  the  action  of  the  State  is  to 
have  no  reference  to  any  religious  sanc- 
tions, and  that  the  holy  day  of  our  reli- 
gion is  to  be  publicly  desecrated,  as  a 
practical  confirmation  of  the  doctrine, — if 
the  oath  is  to  be  banished  from  our 
courts,  to  please  those  who  believe  in  no 
God, — if  law  is  to  be  stripped  of  the  in- 
herent ideas  of  penalty  and  retribution, 
to  please  those  who  regard  it  as  making 
no  appeal  to  the  conscience, — can  we 
doubt  (in  reference  to  these  questions,  so 
rapidly  coming  up,  and  on  which  the 
State  must  soon  take  sides,  either  for  or 
against),  that  a  decision  such  as  the  infi- 


del wants  and  demands,  would  be  favor- 
ing the  worst,  the  most  irreligious,  and 
as  yet,  to  appearance,  one  of  the  smallest 
sects  in  the  land.  Who,  also,  that  is  ac- 
quainted with  the  silent,  yet  certain  in- 
fluence of  law  and  political  institutions, 
upon  the  moral  sense,  either  for  good  or 
evil,  and  how  necessarily  the  mind  is 
affected,  even  from  infancy,  by  what  it 
is  practically  led  to  regard  as  the  sove- 
reign rule  of  civil  conduct — who,  we 
say,  that  understands  this,  can  believe, 
that  individual  effort  in  churches  and  pri- 
vate schools  can,  without  special  and 
miraculous  divine  aid,  withstand  that 
most  powerful  bias  to  unbelief,  which 
such  a  spectacle  of  affected  indifference, 
yet  real  hostility,  on  the  part  of  the  State, 
must  produce  in  the  individual  mind? 
No  !  There  is,  there  can  be  no  neutrality 
here.  This  is  the  great  point  we  are  so 
anxious  to  impress  upon  the  mind  of 
this,  as  yet.  Christian  community.  There 
can  be  no  real  neutrality.  The  infidel 
knows  it  well.  On  this  subject  he  has 
an  instinct  most  keen,  in  discovering  the 
means  of  its  advantage.  He  understands 
full  well  the  immense  aid  which  such  a 
position  when  carried  out,  on  the  part 
of  the  State,  into  all  its  practical  details, 
must  give  him,  in  his  controversy  with 
Christianity.  He  laughs  at  the  influence 
of  the  nursery,  when  he  knows  how  soon 
the  young  and  tender  faith,  before  it 
reaches  the  vigor  of  manhood,  will  be 
confronted  with  the  doctrine,  that  the 
State  knows  no  God — no  religion — no 
oath — no  holy  time — no  true  accounta- 
bility— no  eternal,  immutable  morality  ; 
and  that,  in  its  bearing  upon  the  indi- 
vidual life,  in  the  infliction  of  punish- 
ment, it  knows  no  appeal  to  the  con- 
science. 

But  who  or  what  is  to  judge  of  the 
matter  of  fact,  whether,  in  truth,  we  are 
a  Christian  and  not  an  infidel  or  atheist- 
ical nation  .'  The  State  itself  we  reply. 
It  must  judge,  and  cannot  escape  the  re- 
sponsibility. It  must  decide  either  one 
way  or  the  other — either  for  or  against. 
It  must  be  determined  by  that  power 
which,  in  its  healthy  state,  we  have 
styled  the  national  conscience — that  in- 
visible influence,  which,  whether  good 
or  bad,  moral  or  immoral,  rehgious  or 
irreligious.  Christian  or  anti-Christian, 
diffuses  itself  through  all  the  institutions 
of  a  people,  afl^ecting  in  innumerable  ways 
both  their  public  and  private,  their  po- 
litical and  their  individual  character.  It 
is  most  absurd    to  say,  then,  that  the 
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spirit  and  general  course  of  legislation 
can  have  no  regard  to  this  fixed  fact, 
or  that  they  can  "  let  the  matter  entirely 
alone,"  leaving  it  just  where  they  found 
it.  They  cannot  "  let  it  alone."  Ad- 
mitting that  the  direct  application  of  re- 
ligion and  morality,  or  their  most  prac- 
tical teaching  should  be  left  to  confeder- 
ated individual,  in  distinction  from  po- 
litical, actions,  even  then,  we  contend, 
the  State  must  be  in  harmony  with  it ; 
above  all,  it  must  assume  no  attitude  of 
indifference  towards  it. 

When  we  speak  of  there  being  a  re- 
ligion of  the  State,  and  of  Christianity 
being  that  religion,  it  is  not  meant  that 
all  its  doctrines  have  the  same  relation 
to  the  political  as  to  the  individual  life. 
It  is  mainly  in  regard  to  the  latter,  that 
there  ari.ses  that  distinction  of  sects 
which  invests  the  subject  with  all  its 
apparent  difficulties.  Even  here  it  is 
certainly  of  great  importance  to  our  true 
political  interests,  that  not  only  the  Chris- 
tian religion  generally,  but  the  best  and 
purest  species  of  Christianity  should  be 
universally  and  cordially  embraced.  In  our 
case,  however,  the  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  effecting  this  are  so  immense,  that  a 
very  great  good  must  be  abandoned  to 
avoid  a  far  greater  evil.  Here  is  the 
danger  of  trespassing  on  the  domain  of 
the  true  conscience.  We  do  not  say  "  the 
rights  of  conscience,"  because  the  phrase 
is  unmeaning.  It  seems  to  imply  that 
most  abominable  of  all  absurdities,  as 
well  as  most  mischievous  of  all  senti- 
ments, that  men  may  entertain  what 
opinions  they  please  as  an  inherent  right. 
Still  less  do  we  mean  that  most  monstrous 
of  all  paradoxes — a  conscientious  right  to 
be  irreligious,  or  to  have  no  conscience 
at  all. 

The  State,  whether  it  be  owing  to  our 
peculiar  position,  or  whatever  may  be 
the  cause,  cannot,  we  admit,  as  a  State, 
know  the  denominational  differences  that 
most  unfortunately  divide  the  Christian 
community.  It  can,  however,  recognize, 
and  must  recognize,  those  great  truths  of 
Christianity,  which  enter  directly  into 
what  may  be  called  the  State  religion  in 
distinction  from  what  is  peculiar  in  the 
individual  alone.  It  must  recognize  the 
Almighty  God  who  holds  in  his  hands  the 
destinies  of  nations — the  Eternal  eloah, 
or  God  of  the  oath,  an  appeal  to  whose 
punitive  justice  must  be  the  ultimate 
sanction  of  all  judicial  proceedings,  and 
"an  end  of  controversy"  in  all  legal 
strife  between  man  and  man.     It  must  ac- 


knowledge an  eternal,  immutable,  and 
religious  morality,  which  is  but  another 
name  for  the  inseparable  Will  and  Rea- 
son of  a  Supreme  Personal  Deity.  It 
must  recognize  that  doctrine  of  penal 
sanctions  and  of  a  true  retributive  jus- 
tice, both  in  divine  and  human  law,  with- 
out which  government  has  no  real  foun- 
dation. If  these  positions  be  sound,  then 
must  it  also  have,  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence, its  supernatural  revelation,  to 
preserve,  in  this  world  of  sense,  an  ever 
clear  and  abiding  impression  of  those 
great  first  truths,  by  means  of  an  ac- 
knowledged written  standard.  And  last- 
ly— although  here  we  venture  an  opinion 
which,  as  some  may  think,  brings  us  on 
that  disputed  and  impracticable  ground — 
it  must  have  its  holy  time,  set  apart,  not 
simply  for  rest  or  worship,  but  for  the 
religious  and  moral  instruction  of  the 
people,  and  constituting  a  most  important 
and  indispensable  aid  for  the  conserva- 
tion of  its  indispensable  national  creed. 
These,  more  than  any  paper  constitutions, 
must  constitute  a  nation's  true  life. 
Without  them  the  experiment  is  yet  to  be 
tried — and  it  may  be  with  the  most  fear- 
ful results — whether  any  State  can  have 
a  permanent  existence. 

The  writer  and  the  School  to  whom  we 
referred,  think  that  the  State  might  as 
well  be  engaged  "  in  teaching  music  and 
ordaining  tunes"  as  in  recognizing  any 
religion,  or  the  principles  of  any  reli- 
gion." Let  us  turn  for  a  moment  from 
this  most  dignified  comparison  to  the 
great  Roman  lawyer.  Who  shall  charge 
Tully  with  being  a  bigot,  or  a  fanatic  ? 
Who  will  dare  to  affirm  that  the  most 
practical  statesman  of  his  day  was  not  a 
good  judge  of  human  nature  and  its 
wants .'  How  much  higher  and  more 
philosophical  is  his  conception  of  the 
religious  nature  of  the  State  and  of  the 
magistracy,  than  that  shallow  doctrine  of 
the  Monticello  School,  which  some  re- 
gard as  the  ne  plus  ultra,  the  last  and 
greatest  attainment  of  political  wisdom. 

"  Sit  igitur  hoc  a  principio  persuasum 
civibus,  dominum  esse  omnium  rerum  ac 
modcratorcm  Deum,  eaque  quae  gerantur, 
ejus  geri  judicio  ac  numine.  Utiles  autem 
esse  opimones  has,  quis  neget,  quum  mtel- 
ligat  quam  multa  firmentur  jurejurando, 
quanta  salulis  sint  faderum  religiones, 
quam  multos  divini  supplicii  metxis  a  sce- 
lere  revocarit,  quamqm  sancta  sit  socie- 
TAS  civiiim  inter  ipsos,  deo  immartali  turn 
judice  turn  teste  interposito  ?" 

•'  Let  this,  then,  from  the  beginning  be 
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taught  to  the  people,  namely,  that  God  is 
the  Lord  and  Governor  of  all  things,  and 
that  whatsoever  things  are  done  are  under 
the  control  of  his  decision  and  divine  au- 
thority. Who  can  deny  the  utility  of 
such  opinions,  when  he  reflects  how 
many  things  must  be  confirmed  by  tke 
oath,  how  much  safety  there  is  in  the 
religious  sanctions  of  contracts,  how 
many  the  fear  of  divine  retribution  calls 
back  from  crime,  and  how  sacred  a 
THING  SOCIETY  BECOMES,  wheu  the  im- 
mortal God  is  presented  by  the  law,  both 
as  judge  and  witness."* 

How  different  this  and  many  similar 
declarations  of  the  great  legislators  and 
philosophers  of  antiquity,  from  those  ab- 
surd and  atheistical  doctrines  of  rights, 
which  studiously  exclude  the  idea  of  any 
national  allegiance  to  any  power  higher 
than  the  people,  trace  rights  themselves 
to  no  everlasting  fountain  of  righteous- 
ness aside  from  the  unmeaning  concep- 
tion of  nature,  and  look  to  no  divine  ori- 
gin of  law  and  civil  polity  .'  Such  pas- 
sages alone  would  justify  us  in  urging 
the  study  of  the  ancient  classics  as  one 
of  the  most  important  departments  of 
education,  were  it  for  no  other  purpose, 
that  our  young  men  might  be  led  to  per- 
ceive how  immeasurably  higher  is  the 
ground  assumed  by  them,  than  that  which 
is  taken  by  those,  among  ourselves,  who 
affect  to  treat  with  contempt  whatever  was 
written  two  thousand  years  ago.  When 
we  compare,  in  these  respects,  the  political 
writings  of  Cicero  and  Aristotle,  to  say 
nothing  of  Plato,  with  some  such  pro- 
ductions as  have  lately  emanated  from 
the  School  against  which  we  contend,  we 
cannot  regard  as  unjust  or  too  severe  the 
indignant  declaration  of  an  eloquent  wri- 
ter :  "  What  a  puny  creature  is  one  of 
these  moderns  placed  by  the  side  of  the 
heathen  nobles,  who,  according  to  the 
light  of  nature,  acted  consistently.  How 
great  their  minds  ;  how  sound  their  un- 
derstandings ;  how  just,  how  simple,  how 
religious,  yet  how  dignified  !  Now,  alas! 
how  little,  how  feeble,  how  egotistical, 
how  elaborate,  yet  how  mean  !  If  the 
very  light  is  perverted  into  darkness, 
how  great  is  that  darkness  !" 

The  large-minded  men  of  old  never 
even  dreamed  of  the  possibility  of  erect- 
ing and  maintaining  a  political  structure, 
without  grounding  it  upon  the  sanctions 
of  religion.  How  should  our  very  souls 
sympathize  with  them  in  their  greatest 
want,  as  they  mourn  over  the  imperfec- 


tions of  their  best  religious  aids,  and  the 
consequent  failure  of  all  their  efforts  to 
counteract  successfully  those  influences, 
by  means  of  which  the  best  constructed 
human  institutions  were  constantly  fall- 
ing into  ruin.  How  would  some  of  these 
noble  spirits  have  blessed  God  for  the 
light  of  the  gospel,  and  with  what  aston- 
ishment would  they  regard  the  efforts 
which,  after  the  very  light  of  Heaven  is 
shining  upon  us,  are  made  to  declare 
Christianity  no  part  of  the  law  of  the 
land,  and  to  prepare  the  way  for  obliter- 
ating all  its  influence  on  individual  minds, 
by  denying  it  any  legitimate  power  over 
man  in  a  corporate  or  national  capacity. 

It  may  be  said,  in  reply  to  some  of  the 
preceding  remarks,  that  the  world  has 
advanced;  man  has  risen  in  the  scale  of 
being ;  religious  sanctions  may  have 
been  necessary  to  the  security  of  govern- 
ments in  past  ages  ;  but  now  "  the  moral 
sentiments  have  been  fully  developed  ;" 
in  short,  man  is  now  prepared  for  abso- 
lute self-government.  Grant,  for  the 
sake  of  argument,  (which,  however,  we 
are  far  enough  from  actually  doing,)  that 
there  may  be  some  shadow  of  truth  in 
this  :  we  ask,  then — what  has  produced 
the  change  .'  If  it  be  Christianity,  let  us 
acknowledge  it  with  devout  thankfulness 
to  God,  and  with  a  stronger  conviction  of 
its  importance — not  only  as  the  founda- 
tion, but  as  the  pervading  spirit  of  all 
our  institutions,  social  and  political,  as 
well  as  religious.  Let  us  not  rashly 
throw  down  the  ladder  by  which  we 
have  risen  to  such  an  eminence.  Let  us 
not  put  out  the  very  light  of  our  political 
life  to  silence  the  clamor  of  the  infidel. 
Let  us  be  careful  how  we  seek  to  return 
to  our  "  state  of  nature,"  or  rely  upon 
our  phrenological  developments,  or  trust 
that  philosophy  which  teaches  that  sin 
and  crime  are  but  defective  organizations 
of  the  brain,  requiring  medical  remedies 
rather  than  punishment.  Let  us  beware 
how  we  substitute  this  for  Christianity, 
or  endeavor  to  make  it  the  State's  philo- 
sophical creed,  and  its  advocates  the  fa- 
vored sect,  lest  it  be  discovered,  when 
perhaps  too  late,  that  of  a  truth,  "  the 
very  light  within  us  is  but  darkness." 

In  the  present  article  we  have  treated 
the  question  theoreticalli/.  At  some  other 
time,  if  Providence  permits,  we  may  dis- 
cuss this  doctrine  of  indifference  in  its 
/'  ctscal  bearing  upon  certain  depart- 
ments of  jurisprudence,  and  in  its' relation 
to  the  great  and  vital  subject  of  education. 
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VON     BLIXUM'S     HEROIC     EXPERIMENT. 


BY   HENRY   W.   PARKER. 


It  is  high  time  that  justice  be  done  to 
my  friend  Blixum.  Certainly,  it  is  time 
that  the  world  be  put  in  possession  of  a 
discovery,  which,  next  to  Animal  Mag- 
netism, the  Water  Cure,  and  the  Electro- 
I^Iagnetic  Telegraph,  (with  all  of  which 
it  is  intimately  connected,)  is  the  most 
wonderful  development  of  the  age.  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  say,  that  it  will  speedily 
effect  a  revolution  in  society— in  the 
whole  economy  of  life — such  as  the 
world  has  never  seen,  or  dreamed  of  see- 
ing. The  experiments  of  the  immortal 
Von  Blixum  have  proved  triumphantly 
successful,  and  I  therefore  make  the  as- 
sertion advisedly ;  though  not  without 
some  fear,  and  extreme  modesty — not  on 
my  own  account,  for  I  claim  no  share  in 
the  astonishing  discoveries  I  am  about  to 
disclose — but  for  the  reason  that  men  are 
so  ready  to  meet  every  advance  in  sci- 
ence with  chilling  incredulity  and  heart- 
less sarcasm. 

It  may  gratify  a  reasonable  curiosity, 
as  well  as  prepare  the  reader  to  appreci- 
ate better  the  claims  of  both  the  discov- 
ery and  the  discoverer,  if  I  first  describe 
the  man,  and  relate  the  circumstances 
under  which  I  made  his  acquaintance. 
It  is  also  much  preferable,  that  the  scien- 
tific hints,  facts,  and  premises,  and  the 
process  of  reasoning  which  led  my  friend 
to  so  marvelous  results,  be  given  in  his 
own  words,  as  nearly  as  I  can  recollect 
them.  Not  to  tantalize  the  curious,  it 
may  be  remarked,  however,  at  the  out- 
set, that  Von  Blixum — Blundervich 
Von  Blixum — has  realized  what  may 
have  occurred  to  many  as  a  most  desira- 
ble impossibility,  namely  :  the  instanta- 
neous transportation  of  one's  self  to  any 
distance,  by  means  of  the  Electro-Mag- 
netic Teies:^raph  !  This,  perhaps,  is  the 
most  brilliant  feature  of  the  discovery, 
although  it  is  accompanied  with  results 
of  even  more  than  practical  moment — 
such  as  a  perfect  realization  of  the  ulti- 
matum of  the  old  Gnostic  philosophers 
and  mystic  sects — complete  freedom  from 
the  chains  and  pains  of  matter ;  the  ele- 
vation of  the  laboring  classes,  and  a 
general  relief  from  the  present  faulty 
construction  of  society;  and  also  a  tri- 
umphant vindication  of  all  fuel-saving 


inventions  and  systems  of  scientific 
starvation — not  by  showing  their  indi- 
vidual utility,  but  by  surpassing,  and 
thus  dispensing  with  them  altogether — 
food  and  fuel  being,  on  my  friend's  sys- 
tem, no  longer  necessary  in  any  shape. 
But  to  my  story  ! 

In  the  course  of  a  pedestrian  journey, 
during  the  summer  of  1845,  I  had  occa- 
sion to  pass  through  an  extensive  tract 
of  partially-w6oded  and  thinly-inhabited 
land,  for  the  purpose  of  saving  several 
miles  of  circuitous  road.  Near  the  mid- 
dle of  the  day,  I  encountered  a  man, 
whose  odd  appearance  and  singular 
equipments  at  once  arrested  ray  atten- 
tion. Seemingly  quite  advanced  in  life, 
for  his  long,  gray  hair,  in  part  discolored 
to  a  dingy  yellow,  hung  over  his  should- 
ers, he  was  short,  thick-set,  and  clad 
in  a  towering  fur  cap,  a  threadbare,  faded, 
green  surtout,  buttoned  to  the  chin,  and 
old-fashioned  gaiters,  fastened  at  the 
knee  with  rusty  steel  buckles.  His  face, 
full  and  round,  bore  a  peculiarly  benig- 
nant expression,  despite  a  gray,  scrubby 
beard  and  moustaches,  while  his  com- 
plexion, sallow  and  leathery,  completed 
the  foreign,  antiquated,  mouldy  look  of 
his  whole  figure.  An  ancient  pair  of 
spectacles,  with  enormous  circular  glass- 
es, clung  to  his  little  bulbous  nose,  un- 
assisted by  the  modern  side-supports  ;  a 
short  German  pipe,  with  a  crooked  stem 
and  capacious  bowl,  capped  with  a  brass 
cover,  depended  from  hispinched-up  lips; 
a  ponderous  musket  was  in  his  hands, 
and  an  uncouth  powder-flask  hung  upon 
one  side,  balanced  on  the  other  by  a  bat- 
tered tin  box  (used,  as  I  afterwards 
learned,  to  preserve  botanical  specimens); 
these,  with  sundry  other  curious  recepta- 
cles suspended  about  him,  and  a  stifT 
gauze  net  for  entrapping  insects,  attached 
to  a  long  staff",  and  looking  like  a  coun- 
tess-dowager's cap  of  state,  completed 
his  list  of  accoutrements — not  forgetting, 
however,  a  fishing-rod  and  basket  upon 
the  ground  beside  him.  Mudgy,  fudgy, 
enthusiastic  little  Blixum  !  Never  shall 
I  forget  thy  quaint,  hearty  look,  although 
thou  art  now — not  dead,  indeed — but  1 
am  anticipating  the  sequel. 

When  I  first  beheld  the  solitary  stran- 
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ger,  he  was  in  the  act  of  aiming  his  gun 
at  the  top  of  a  dry  pine  (I  think  at  a 
common  black  crow)  !  1  waited  until 
he  filed,  and  seeing  that  he  was  disap- 
pointed in  the  effect  of  his  shot,  I  ap- 
proached and  addressed  him.  He  replied 
to  my  salutation  with  great  affability,  and 
in  broken  English,  mingled  with  so  many 
German  words  and  idioms,  as  to  leave  no 
doubt  respecting  the  land  of  his  nativity. 
I  gradually  drew  from  him  his  name  and 
history,  and  found  that  he  had  been  all 
his  life  a  resident  of  Gottingen,  (where 
he  was  born  and  educated,)  until  a  year 
or  two  since,  when  he  came  to  this  coun- 
try for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  his  cu- 
riosity and  scientific  tastes.  He  had 
traveled  through  a  part  of  South  Ameri- 
ca, Mexico,  and  the  Southern  States,  and 
for  several  months  had  been  living  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  spot  where  I  found  him. 
Our  conversation  then  turned  successive- 
ly upon  nearly  all  the  departments  of 
Bcience,  and  even  Phrenology  and  Mes- 
merism, in  all  of  which  he  seemed  quite 
at  home,  and  highly  enthusiastic;  then 
we  ran  through  some  German  names  of 
note— Kant,  Leibnitz,  Priessnitz,  Spurz- 
heim,  Hahnemann,  &c.— with  the  history 
and  achievements  of  each,  and  the  per- 
sonal appearance  of  some  of  whom,  he 
was  well  acquainted.  He  claimed  for 
his  father-land  precedence  in  everything, 
and  waxed  more  eloquent  every  moment 
in  dilating  about  it ;  in  short,  he  seemed 
to  be  a  universal  genius,  familiar  with 
everything,  believing  everything,  and 
lauding  to  the  skies  the  most  contra- 
dictory theories  and  systems,  (provided 
they  were  German,)  and  so  sanguine, 
that  he  was  ready  to  go  off  into  rhapsody 
upon  every  wild,  extravagant  conjecture 
that  has  been,  or  can  be,  started.  I  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  possessed 
of  credulity  and  a  passion  for  castle- 
building  amounting  almost  to  monoma- 
nia. 

After  we  had  passed  several  hours  in 
this  manner,  our  conversation  happened 
upon  the  magnetic  telegraph,  and  I  re- 
marked, that  one  glory  was  yet  reserved 
for  genius  to  achieve,  or  rather  lay  be- 
yond its  utmost  powers,  and  that  was,  to 
make  electricity  a  vehicle  for  ourselves, 
as  well  as  for  our  thoughts.  The  re- 
mark certainly  appeared  to  be  quite  elec- 
trical in  its  effect  upon  him,  for  he  sprang 
immediately  to  his  feet,  faced  about, 
leaned  eagerly  towards  me,  and,  laying 
one  hand  upon  my  shoulder,  and  taking 
oflF  his  antique  spectacles  with  the  other, 


held  them  at  arm's  length,  while  he 
puffed  vigorously  at  his  pipe,  and  stared 
at  me  with  his  merry,  twinkling,  gray 
eyes.  At  length  he  inquired,  hesitat- 
ingly, if  he  could  trust  me,  and  receiving 
an  affirmative  reply,  declared  that  he 
would  reveal  to  me  a  wonderful  secret, 
if  I  would  follow  him  and  never  open 
my  lips  concerning  what  1  should  see  or 
hear. 

So  long  had  we  protracted  our  con- 
versation, that  it  was  now  late  in  the 
afternoon;  indeed,  I  had  become  so  in- 
terested in  my  new  acquaintance  and  his 
decidedly  original  character,  and  had 
gathered  such  a  fund  of  information  from 
him,  notwithstanding  his  eccentricities, 
that  I  hardly  noted  the  lapse  of  time. 
The  beams  of  the  sinking  sun  slanted 
through  the  foliage  of  the  forest,  lighting 
up  with  transparent  brilliance,  or  throw- 
ing into  rich  shade,  the  old  trees — 

"  Those   green -robed  senators   of  might  j 
woods." 

We  rose  from  the  mossy,  fallen  pine- 
trunk,  upon  which  we  had  been  sitting, 
and  having  offered  myself  to  carry  a  part 
of  his  scientific  implements,  my  friend 
Von  Blixum  filled  and  lighted  his  pipe, 
and,  taking  the  lead,  trudged  off  towards 
his  unknown  home.  He  was,  in  truth, 
an  indefatigable  little  man,  talking  in- 
cessantly all  the  way  in  a  highly  trans- 
cendental and  often  finely  imaginative 
strain,  not  without  forgetting  himself 
occasionally,  and  striking  off  into  a 
harangue  of  pure  German,  the  more  un- 
intelligible to  me  as  I  was  often  forced 
to  dodge  very  suddenly  the  rebounding 
boughs  and  brushwood,  through  which 
he  fearlessly  and  rapidly  pushed  his  way, 
better  protected  from  mutilation  of  the 
eyes  by  his  vast  spectacle-glasses. 

At  length  we  came  to  an  open  glade, 
and  the  sound  of  falling  water  arrested 
my  attention.  As  we  emerged  from  the 
wood,  the  open  space  discovered  itself  to 
be  a  small,  narrow  valley,  surrounded  by 
forest,  and  cradling  a  large  stream,  which 
fell  at  the  upper  extremity  of  the  vale  in  a 
beautiful  cascade.  By  the  side  of  this, 
stood  a  ruined  mill,  overgrown  with 
moss  and  weeds,  its  roof  half  fallen  in, 
and  the  wheel,  broken  and  crumbling, 
was  unswung  from  its  sockets  and  leaned 
against  the  building.  Scattered  through 
the  valley,  were  two  or  three  untenanted, 
decayed  log-huts;  the  remains  of  a  rude 
bridge  spanned  the  stream ;  the  fences 
were  broken  down,  and    the  road   so 
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encumbered  with  a  growth  of  bushes, 
that,  although  I  afterwards  found  that 
the  locality  was  but  four  miles  from  the 

thrifty  village  of  0 ,  and  in  a  country 

advancing  in  population  like  our  own, 
yet,  for  some  reason,  this  incipient 
settlement  in  the  heart  of  the  forest 
seemed  to  have  been  abandoned  for  many 
long  years. 

Mynheer  Von  Blixum  turned  to  me, 
and  pointing  to  the  ruined  mill,  ex- 
claimed, "  There,  sir,  is  my  domicile 
and  laboratory,  and  I  assure  you  it  is 
more  pregnant  with  disaster  to  steam 
engines,  materia  medica,  and  the  entire 
present  economy  of  civilization,  than 
was  the  wooden  horse  of  the  Greeks 
•with  disaster  to  the  Trojans  !"  Nod- 
ding assent  to  this  very  luminous  re- 
mark, 1  followed  him  across  the  stream 
and  into  the  mill;  we  ascended  a  rickety 
flight  of  stairs,  and  arriving  at  the  door 
of  a  chamber,  the  old  man  pulled  a  con- 
cealed string  which  hited  a  bar  within, 
and  gave  us  entrance.  I  entered  and 
beheld  a  scene  which  verily  would  have 
rejoiced  the  eyes  of  an  alchemist  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  or  the  rustiest  old  anti- 
quary of  modern  days  ;  indeed,  had  Von 
Blixum  lived  a  few  centuries  ago,  doubt- 
less he  would  have  died  in  search  of  the 
philosopher's  stone  or  the  alkahest,  but 
happening  upon  our  day  most  fortunately, 
he  is  destined,  as  will  be  seen,  to  a  more 
honorable  and  grateful  memory.  There 
is,  after  all,  a  spice  of  monomania — a 
tendency  to  wild,  insane  conjecture, 
necessary  to  form  the  great  discoverer ; 
your  safe,  practical  men  would  never 
have  hit  upon  my  friend  Blundervich's 
curious  theory — much  less  have  carried 
it  out  info  actual  experiment.  Be  this  as 
it  may,  I  was  soon  comfortably  ensconced 
in  his  sanctum ;  it  was  a  small  apart- 
ment, dingy  with  smoke  and  dust,  abund- 
antly draperied  with  cobwebs,  filled  with 
disorderly  heaps  of  books,  papers,  mine- 
rals, dried  reptiles,  stufTcd  birds,  squirrels, 
and  one  or  two  crocodiles — the  results  of 
my  friend's  American  travels;  and  upon 
rude  shelves  stood  a  variety  of  apparatus 
of  private  manufacture,  such  as  a  gal- 
vanic battery,  formed  from  a  detached 
bucket  of  the  old  mill-wheel ;  and  an 
electrical  machine,  constructed  in  part  of 
a  glass,  confectioner's  jar.  But  time  for- 
bids an  extended  description  ;  posterity 
must  content  itself  with  this  brief  notice 
of  the  man  and  his  habitudes. 

In  an  hour  or  two,  by  united  efforts, 
we  had  built  a  fire  in  the  huge  chimney, 


made  of  unhewn  stones ;  dressed,  fried 
and  dispatched,  with  great  gusto,  some 
woodcock  and  pigeons — the-  results  of 
Mynheer's  excursions  in  the  forest — 
together  with  farinaceous  accompani- 
ments, and  several  tankards  of  beer,  the 
latter  being  of  course  an  indispensable 
item  to  a  German  literatus.  During  all 
these  processes,  my  host  continued  with 
ingenuous  volubility  to  give  me  .scraps 
of  his  history,  especially  of  his  wander- 
ings in  this  country,  concerning  whose 
scenery,  scientific  treasures,  and  free 
government,  he  was  rapturously  enthu- 
siastic; he  also  detailed  how  he  had 
accidentally  stumbled  upon  the  deserted 
mill,  while  hunting  in  the  woods;  how, 
fancying  the  idea  of  a  temporary  hermit's 
life  in  this  great  wilderness,  (for  such  he 
considered  the  whole  country)  and  also 
the  better  to  conduct  some  experiments, 
on  which  he  had  long  been  pondering, 
he  had  taken  possession  o/  the  chamber, 
and  moved  several  capacious  trunk's  full 
of  his  effects  thither ;  how  the  flume  of 
the  mill,  by  a  little  repairing,  would 
assist  admirably  in  his  intended  experi- 
ment in  hydropathy,  which  science  he 
was  about  to  carry  to  unprecedented 
perfection,  so  as  to  make  it  not  only  a 
panacea  for  all  human  ills,  but  also  a 
mighty  step  into  a  higher  civilization 
and  an  earthly  immortality;  how,  finally, 
fearing  some  accident  might  befall  him- 
self or  his  abode,  he  had  long  wished  for 
a  trusty,  sympathizing  friend,  to  whom 
he  could  unveil  the  secret  of  his  retreat 
and  his  profound  plans  of  operation.  In 
fact,  my  eccentric  host,  having  almost 
entirely  shut  himself  out  from  the  society 
of  his  species  for  a  long  time,  seemed  to 
have  accumulated  an  inexhaustible  fund 
of  conversation,  the  relieving  himself  of 
which  cost  him  no  further  effort  than  to 
put  his  tongue  for  once  in  motion.  Since 
I  first  met  him,  and  gained  somewhat 
upon  his  confidence,  his  ideas  had  been 
flowing  almost  tumultuously  from  his 
lips,  like  an  Alpine  torrent,  swollen  to  a 
fearful  height  among  the  mountains  by 
an  obstructing  avalanche,  which  had  at 
last  given  way  to  the  pressure. 

The  night,  although  in  September, 
proved  chill  and  stormy;  we  renewed 
the  not  unwelcome  fire,  and,  supplied 
each  with  a  meerschaum,  which  Mynheer 
had  brought  from  his  father-land,  and 
abundant  store  of  the  fragrant  weed, 
procured  far  in  the  sunny  South  by  him- 
self, we  threw  ourselves  back  at  our 
case   in  roomy  arm-chairs    which    my 
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good  philosopher,  with  a  regard  to  lux- 
ury quite  inconsistent  with  his  amateur 
hermit- lite,  had  constructed  of  loose 
boards,  and  lined  with  rich  buffalo  robes 
— trophies  of  a  tour  of  his  on  the 
western  prairies. 

And  now  did  the  immortal  Blunder- 
vicH  Von  Blixum  first  pause  in  por- 
tentous silence,  and  giving  a  lew  slow, 
magnificent  putts  at  his  pipe,  prepare  to 
disclose  the  great  secret  of  his  soul — a 
revelation  for  which  I  had  waited  with 
continually  sharpening  curiosity.  He 
bega'i  with  a  lengthy,  formal  eulogium 
on  Mesmer,  the  father  of  the  science  of 
Animal  JNlagnetism,  and  passed  i'rom  him 
to  Priessnitz,  the  great  doctor  of  Grafen- 
burg;  after  dwelling  long  and  magnilo- 
quenily  on  their  achievements,  he  struck 
off  into  metaphysics,  and  grew  so  ani- 
mated and  transcendental  at  every  puff" 
of  his  meerschaum,  that  I  could  get  little 
more  than  a  confused  impression  of  his 
meaning.  I  would  gladly  give  his  dis- 
course verbatim,  but  it  has  vanished 
from  my  memory  like  a  gorgeous  dream 
or  sunset  cloud,  leaving  only  a  meagre 
residuum.  He  proceeded  to  state — and 
you  must  allow  a  half-hour  for  his  own 
elaboration  of  each  statement — that  the 
principle  of  life  is  electricity,  or  mag- 
netism, or  electro-magnetism  ;  that  the 
thinking  principle  or  soul  inhabits  this, 
and  through  it  acts  upon  the  muscular 
system;  that  this  connection  of  the  im- 
material conscious  essence  with  the  most 
Bubtil  form  of  matter — magnetism — gives 
to  the  latter  defined  form  permanency 
and  inseparable  cohesion,  while  it  still 
leaves  to  it  the  elastic  property  of  the 
fluid  as  generated  by  artificial  apparatus; 
that  death  is  a  separation  of  the  pure 
thinking  principle  from  the  mass  or  body 
of  magnetism,  taking  from  it  its  perma- 
'nent  and  internally  cohesive  property, 
and  leaving  it  in  the  muscular  structtire, 
ever  after  to  be  divisible  and  evanescent, 
like  the  same  fluid  in  its  free  state,  un- 
compounded  with  mind, — in  fact,  enter- 
ing into  that  stale;  that  nothing  now 
remains  but  to  anticipate  our  dissolution 
by  carefully  separating  or  eliminating 
the  entire  cohesive  mass  of  individual 
magnetism,  thus  keeping  that  and  the 
soul  in  indissoluble  connection,  whereas, 
in  the  common  course  of  things,  there 
must  eventually  be  a  violent  disruption 
of  them,  the  escaping  soul  being  unable 
to  segregate  the  magnetic  or  fluid  body 
from  the  deceased  muscular  and  osseous 
body;    that  this  separation  of  the  two, 


leaving  the  soul  still  connected  with  the 
former,  may  be  gradually  and  success- 
fully accomplished  by  a  long-continued 
subjection  to  the  "douche  bath*'  em- 
ployed in  the  Water  Cure, — in  other 
words  by  exposing  one's  self  to  a  stream 
of  water,  falling  from  a  spout  in  the 
ceiling  of  a  room,  until  every  particle  of 
the  gross  body  of  nerves,  blood,  flesh 
and  bones,  is  worn  away  and  carried  off 
by  the  action  of  water,  leaving  the  mag- 
netic fluid  body  free,  yet  associated  with 
the  mind ;  that  in  this  state  we  can 
assume  any  shape  when  passing  through 
conducting  substances,  but  will  invaria- 
bly return  to  a  form  similar  to  that  of 
our  present  visible  bodies,  while  free  to 
assume  that  form  in  a  non-conducting 
receptacle,  so  that  we  can  be  elongated 
to  a  thread-like  linear  condition  in  pass- 
ing through  telegraphic  wire,  and  be 
received  at  the  termination  of  the  wire  in 
an  air-tight,  flexible  shell,  armor,  dress, 
or  bag,  composed  of  a  non-conductor, — 
for  instance,  pasteboard,  silk,  cotton, 
hair,  Indian  rubber,  orglass, — the  armor 
or  sack  being  of  the  human  shape,  so 
that  the  magnetic  body  may  just  fill  and 
be  fitted  to  it,  and  thus  move  about  and 
act  upon  external  matter  as  now ;  the 
fluid  body,  by  its  association  with  the 
conscious,  voluntary  soul,  still  retaining 
its  motive,  active  powers  ! 

The  profound  Von  Blixum  was  now 
fairly  in  nubibus,  and,  throwing  back 
his  head,  and  puffing  away  more  vehe- 
mently than  ever,  launched  into  a  glowing 
picture  of  the  world,  when  our  diseased, 
dying,  and  with  all  the  miracles  of  steam, 
slow-traveling  race  should  be  freed  and 
washed  clean  of  these  aching  bodies,  and 
jumping  instantaneously  through  the 
magnetic  telegraph  to  any  conceivable 
distance  at  pleasure ;  he  even  suggested 
that  we  might  possibly  be  able  to  travel 
to  and  from  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars, 
through  the  magnetic  ray  of  light  de- 
tected by  the  ])rism.  He  considered 
Indian  rubber  shells  or  dresses,  moreover, 
better  and  more  durable  than  any  other 
non-conductor, — perhaps,  as  they  had 
recently,  in  Europe,  invented  malleable 
glass,  that  substance  might  be  made 
sufficiently  ductile  and  elastic,  and,  if  so, 
a  whole  crowd  would  be  perfectly  trans- 
parent, and  no  man  be  in  another's  light; 
and  then  he  would  have  a  great  quantity 
and  variety  of  these  suits  of  armor,  or 
rather  artificial  bodies,  at  every  telegraph 
office,  to  receive  the  spiritualized  passen- 
gers, there  to  be  left  also  when  they  de- 
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parted  through  the  wires  ;  and  then,  too, 
we  might  have  artificial  palates  and  lungs 
for  talking,  or  one  person  might  pass 
directly  into  another's  hollow  body,  thus 
intermingling  and  interchanging  thought 
by  silent,  immediate  felt  communion, — 
certainly,  with  glass  eyes,  we  should 
have  no  difficulty  in  seeing,  as  the  soul 
is  alone  truly  and  all  sensitive;  and  as 
for  the  other  senses,  such  powers  would 
be  for  the  most  part  superfluous,  having 
no  more  occasion  for  fuel,  food,  nor  in- 
deed sleep  !  Upon  this,  his  thoughts 
returned  to  himself,  and  feeling,  doubt- 
less, that  he  had  justly  earned  immortal 
fame  by  so  splendid  and  benevolent  a 
discovery,  he  exclaimed,  "Ah,  how  will 
posterity  then  regard  mc  ?"  Glad  of  some 
relief  to  an  incontroUable  sense  of  the 
ludicrous  which  had  gradually  crept  over 
me,  I  sprang  to  my  feet,  and,  seizing  his 
hand,  shouted,  "  Immortal  Von  Blixum  ! 
immortal  Von  Blixum  !" 

Reassured  by  applause,  our  philoso- 
pher struck  off  at  a  fresh  gallop  upon 
Leibnitz'  theory  of  monads,  and  Bosco- 
vich's  conjecture  that  matter  is  only  a 
congeries  of  attracting  points,  asserting 
his  belief  that  these  immaterial  monads 
or  points  might  be  made  perfectly  mobile, 
so  that  any  body  could  be  drawn  out  into 
a  mathematical  line,  for  convenience  in 
telegraphic  transportation;  or,  otherwise, 
that  any  substance,  merchandise,  houses, 
even  sphinxes,  obelisks  and  the  Pyra- 
mids, as  well  as  men  and  animals,  might 
be  subjected  to  his  thorough-going  Water 
Cure,  and  become  so  clarified  from  gross 
matter,  so  liquefied,  or  rather  etherealized, 
as  to  be  easily  run  through  the  electro- 
magnetic telegraph,  and  afterwards,  re- 
turning by  some  occult  law  to  their 
original  shape,  be  reendued  with  their 
visible  and  tangible  properties  by  a  pos- 
sible process  yet  undiscovered, — a  process 
similar  to  that  of  petrifaction,  only  more 
rapid.  At  this  point,  from  the  reaction 
of  my  long-sustained  and -now  both  grati- 
fied and  disappointed  curiosity,  as  well  as 
in  consequence  of  the  lateness  of  the 
hour  and  the  fatiguing  influences  of  the 
day,  I  fairly  laughed  myself  asleep. 

The  sun  had  long  been  shining  through 
chinks  in  the  crazy  old  building,  when  I 
awoke  and  proceeded  to  arouse  Mynheer 
Von  Blixum,  who  had  probably  talked 
himself  asleep  long  after  1  became  un- 
conscious, and  was  now  snoring  away 
.  at  as  persevering  and  glorious  a  rate  as 
he  had  talked.  We  breakfasted  on  cold 
pigeon  and  biscuit,  and  before  I  resumed 


my  journey,  my  host,  as  voluble  con- 
cerning his  great  projects  as  on  the  night 
before,  showed  me  the  apparatus  by 
which  he  intended  to  carry  them  into 
effect.  They  consisted  of  a  branch  from 
the  repaired  Hume  of  the  mill,  leading 
into  his  room,  where  it  protruded  from 
the  ceiling  and  was  stopped  by  a  facet ; 
this  was  his  inexhaustible  "  douche 
bath,"  which,  by  its  continued  action, 
was  to  disintegrate  his  visible  from  his 
magnetic  inner  body.  Beneath  this  stood 
a  large  box,  in  which  he  was  to  sit  ex- 
posed to  the  falling  stream;  the  bottom 
perforated  with  holes  to  admit  the  escape 
of  the  water  and  of  his  material  structure, 
as  fast  as  it  was  worn  away ;  from  this 
led  a  conducting  wire,  to  receive  his  fluid 
body,  as  soon  as  it  was  wholly  emanci- 
pated from  the  flesh;  the  wire  was 
stretched  upon  glass  knobs  in  the  walls, 
and,  passing  several  times  around  the 
room,  (to  make  the  experiment  more 
satisfactory,  and  give  greater  variety  to 
his  first  telegraphic  journey)  terminated 
in  a  suit  of  armor  or  artificial  body, 
which  was  to  take  the  place  of  his 
troublesome  flesh  and  bones.  This  was 
simply  a  hollow  pasteboard  shell — a  fac- 
simile of  himself— jointed  together  with 
hinges  of  silk,  (a  non-conductor  like  the 
paper)  and  having  glass  eyes,  where- 
from  the  etherealized  Blixum  could  look 
abroad;' it  was  also  lined  with  tinfoil 
throughout,  like  a  Leyden  jar, — our  ex- 
perimenter not  yet  being  certain  whether 
the  freed  and  soul-inhabited  body  of 
human  magnetism  would  expand  to  its 
original  shape  in  its  former  animal  body, 
or  would  betake  itself  to  surfaces,  like 
common  electricity. 

After  examining  all  these  Avith  a  be- 
lieving and  interested  air,  I  bade  my  good 
friend  adieu,  promising  to  be  at  the  mill 
just  four  months  therefrom,  by  which- 
time  he  calculated  his  experiment  would 
be  completed,  so  that  he  would  be  able  to 
receive  me  in  his  glorified,  pasteboard 
state. 

"  Ha,  ha !  my  fond  philosopher,"  shout- 
ed I,  as  soon  as  beyond  his  hearing, 
"  your  douche  bath  will  give  you  a 
damper — a  chilling  dissuasion  from  your 
foolhardy  purpose,  long  before  you  can 
carry  it  into  execution."  Ah  !  little  did  I 
appreciate  the  self-denying  and  quench- 
less courage  of  the  devoted  Von  Blixum, 
or  think  that  I  had  shaken  his  honest 
fleshy  hand  for  the  last  time  !  Neverthe- 
less, as  the  months  slip[jpd  away,  I  could 
not  but  fancy  him  sitting  patiently  under 
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his  cold,  hard-pouring  bath,  and  gradu- 
ally dissected  by  the  sharp,  cutting  tor- 
rent— first  denuded  of  his  epidermis,  next 
his  muscles  and  veins  laid  bare  and  ghast- 
ly as  a  manikin,  then  a  mere  librous 
mass  of  nerves  and  ligaments,  then  a 
skeleton,  and  lastly,  every  bone  washed 
away,  leaping   ecstatically  through   the 

conducting  wire  of  his  telegraph. 

*  *  *  * 

The  snow  was  upon  the  ground  and 
sprinkled  over  the  leafless  forest-trees, 
when,  punctual  to  my  engagement,  I 
turned  aside  from  a  journey  through  the 
same  region,  to  visit  the  ruined  mill.  As 
I  approached  it  alone,  on  a  bright  winter 
evening,  I  saw  that  the  snow  was  un- 
trodden in  the  little  secluded  valley  and 
around  the  building,  and  I  trembled  to 
think  that  my  worthy  friend  might  long 
since  have  been  frozen  to  death,  or  per- 
ished by  some  fatal  accident.  A  cold 
tremor  crept  over  me  as  I  unbarred  the 
chamber  door,  and  catching  the  sound  of 
falling  water,  stepped  into  the  chill,  si- 
lent apartment ;  I  drew  forth  a  match  and 
lighted  the  stump  of  a  candle,  fortunately 
left  upon  the  mantel-piece,  over  the  huge 
lire-place;  then,  turning  around,  1  dis- 
tinguished one  after  another  the  chests, 
specimens,  apparatus  and  furniture,  in 
the  same  state  that  I  saw  them  four 
months  before.  Finally,  1  cast  my  eye 
with  a  shudder  into  the  perforated  box, 
beneath  the  douche  bath  ;  the  water  was 
pouring  furiously  down,  and  in  a  mass 
of  foam  at  the  bottom — mirabile  scriptu  / 
— lay  the  poor  man's  antique  spectacles  ! 

The  thought  flashed  through  my  mind 
that  the  dauntless  Von  Blixum  had  ful- 
filled his  resolution,  and  involuntarily  I 
looked  around  to  And  him  standing  in  his 
artificial  body.  I  was  not  disappointed^  for 
at  that  instant  he  advanced  from  a  corner 
of  the  room — positively  advanced,  not  in 
his  once  venerable  and  merry-looking  flesh 
and  blood,  but  in  the  pasteboard  shell, 
his  step  easy  and  firm,  his  glass  eyes 
glowing  with  a  blue,  inner,  electric  light, 
and  the  paper  breast  and  sides  heaving 
and  shaking,  as  if  his  spiritualized  body 
were  convulsed  with  laughter.  I  stag- 
gered with  terror  against  the  wall. 

Of  my  gradual  recovery  and  feelings 
long  tumultuous,  I  leave  imagination  to 


supply  the  detail,  while  1  hasten  to  the 
conclusion  of  this  most  veritable  disclo- 
sure. I  was  soon  on  the  same  familiar 
terms  with  this  great  modern  discoverer, 
though  not  without  a  double  awe  from 
sitting  in  the  presence  of  such  a  genius, 
and  so  metamorphosed  and  embodied. 
The  hgure,  after  extending  its  hollow 
hand  and  pressing  mine  with  silent  con- 
gratulation, sat  down  and  wrote  some 
paragraphs  to  the  effect  that  he  (Von  B.) 
had  just  substituted  a  few  inches  of  small 
hair- wire,  atacertain  point  in  the  telegraph 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  through 
how  small  a  conductor  he  could  pass  in  his 
present  state,  having  accomplished^n  in- 
stantaneous transit  through  the  large  wire 
when  first  freed,  the  day  before,  from  his 
former  gross  body;  also  informing  me 
that  he  had  prepared  another  artificial 
body  (connected  with  one  end  of  the 
wire)  into  which,  after  making  the  tour 
of  the  chamber — in  fact  passing  five 
times  around — he  would  enter,  leaving 
the  armor  he  then  inhabited  to  collapse 
and  fall,  immediately  on  his  darting  into 
the  other  end  of  the  telegraph.  Curious 
to  see  this  sudden  change  of  place  and 
dress,  or  rather  body,  I  watched  him  as 
he  passed  the  nearest  end  of  the  wire 
through  the  silken  joints  of  his  paper 
fingers  ;  in  an  instant  his  first  receptacle 
collapsed  ;  the  corresponding  one  at  the 
other  extremity  was  not  moved  and  infla- 
ted by  his  presence  ;  no,  the  bit  of  inter- 
vening hair- wire  upon  the  opposite  wall, 
through  which  he  trusted  safely  to  pass, 
at  the  self-same  instant  glowed  with 
white  heat — melted — dropped  !  I  seized 
the  light  and  ran  to  the  spot ;  an  upright 
beam  of  wood  in  the  wall  at  that  point 
was  scorched  and  shivered  to  the  floor ; 
I  ran  down  into  the  lower  apartment ; 
the  same  terrible  effect  was  visible  to  the 
very  ground,  which,  ploughed  up  a  little 
way  from  the  beam,  lay  all  beyond  un- 
disturbed beneath  the  moonlit  snow ! 
The  daring  philosopher  had  involuntarily 
escaped  beyond  recovery ;  he  had  per- 
ished a  sacrifice  to  science. 

Profound  Von  Blixum !  Indomitable 
Von  Blixum !  Immortal  Von  Blixum ! 
Reach  me  a  fan,  reader,  lest  I  go  off  into 
a  swoon  or  a  sonnet ! 
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SIR  ROBERT    PEEL, 


The  life  and  public  career  of  this 
eminent  man  illustrate  the  power  of 
talent,  capacity  and  conduct — even  in  a 
government  so  largely  imbued  with  aris- 
tocratical  principles  as  that  of  Great 
Britain — to  make  their  way  to  the  highest 
political  station.  In  this  point  of  view, 
even  if  in  no  other,  some  notice  of  the 
incidents  of  such  a  life  cannot  be  with- 
out interest  or  encouragement  in  this 
country — where  merit  in  whatever  lowly 
condition  nurtured — and  talent  and  con- 
duct from  whatever  rank  springing — 
may,  with  fewer  theoretical  obstacles 
than  in  England,  aim  at  the  summits  of 
place  and  power. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  was,  by  birth  and  po- 
sition, a  plebeian — altogether  a  novus 
homo,  or  new  man.  His  father  was  a 
simple  manufacturer,  who  by  means  of 
American  cotton,  Whitney's  gin,  and  the 
marvelous  improvement  and  develop- 
ment of  the  spinning-jenny  and  the  steam 
engine,  in  the  early  part  of  this  century, 
resuscitated  the  decayed  borough  of 
Tamworth,  in  Staffordshire,  by  the  estab- 
lishment there  of  very  extensive  cotton 
factories,  which  employed  at  one  time,  it 
is  said,  some  fifteen  thousand  persons, 
and  which  paid  an  annual  excise  on 
printed  goods  of  above  £40,000. 

Such  a  man  was,  of  course,  too  con- 
siderable a  person  by  position  to  be  over- 
looked by  such  a  minister  as  Mr.  Pitt. 
He  therefore  cultivated  the  thriving 
manufacturer — attached  him  warmly  to 
his  political  fortunes,  and  in  1801  made 
him  a  baronet. 

The  subject  of  this  notice  was  born  in 
1788,  and  before  he  was  11  years  old 
was  sent  with  his  brother  William  to 
Harrow  School,  which,  though  not  of 
royal  foundation,  then  enjoyed  a  repu- 
tation as  a  public  school,  not  surpassed, 
if  at  that  time  equaled,  by  cither  Eton, 
Westminster  or  VVinchester. 

Harrow  was  at  the  period  referred  to 
under  the  mastership  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Drury — daruin  et  venerahile  nomen — 
which  none  of  the  thousands  he,  through 
a  long  and  arduous  career,  trained  to 
honor  and  usefulness,  can  ever  pro- 
nounce, without  recalling  the  fine  counte- 
nance, the  firm  yet  gentle  manner,  the 
persuasive  voice,  and  especially  the 
mingled  tone  of  dignity  and  affectionate 


interest  with  which,  when  admonition 
was  necessary,  he  admonished  or  re- 
proved his  scholars.  The  school  when 
the  Peels  eiftered  it,  about  the  .'^ame  time 
with  the  writer  of  this  sketch,  was  in  its 
most  flourishing  condition — numbering 
nearly  three  hundred  boys — taken  from 
all  classes  of  English  society.  Although 
largely  endowed  by  the  munificence  of 
an  individual — Mr.  Lyon— there  were 
not,  as  at  Eton  and  elsewhere,  any 
scholars  on  the  foundation — or  gratui- 
tously educated  ;  all  were  on  the  same 
footing,  and  from  a  Duke  to  the  son  of  a 
fortunate  Jew  pedler,  all  mingled  to- 
gether, recit-ed  together,  and  played  to- 
gether. This  lesson  of  equality — of  no 
little  importance  in  a  country  where  the 
inequalities  in  the  social  system  are  so 
enormous — was  still  farther  inculcated 
by  the  usage  of  fagging,  which  obtained 
at  Harrow,  as  at  all  the  other  public 
schools  of  England.  According  to  this 
usage,  all  the  boys  of  the  lower  forms 
are  at  certain  times,  and  to  a  certain 
extent,  bound  to  do  the  bidding  of  the 
upper  forms,  even  to  the  extent  of  menial 
service.  Each  upper  boy  has,  generally 
speaking,  a  special  fag,  who  provides 
his  breakfast  and  tea,  arranges  his  books, 
brushes  his  clothes,  and  goes  of  er- 
rands for  him;  but  when  not  thus  en- 
ployed  for  his  special  master  so  the  fag  is 
bound  to  serve  any  upper-form  boy, 
whom  he  may  casually  meet,  and  who 
needs  his  services.  During  recreation, 
fags  are  stationed  where  the  big  boys  play, 
so  as  to  be  ready  at  call  to  execute  any 
command  : — for  instance,  the  spacious 
yard  of  the  school-house  was  surrounded 
by  high  brick  w^alls,  which  separated  it 
from  the  gardens  or  yards  of  the  neigh- 
bors. This  yard  was  the  chosen  place 
for  the  game  of  football,  and  for  rackets 
played  ag-ainst  the  lofty  brick  school- 
house  ;  and  on  these  occasions,  fags  were 
stationed  by  the  hour  on  the  walls,  to 
drop  down  on  the  other  side  and  return 
the  ball  that  was  kicked  or  struck  over 
them.  Intolerable  as  such  a  usage  ap- 
pears here — and  impossible  to  be  enforced 
— it  was  yet  quietly  and  naturally  acqui- 
esced in  at  Harrow.  It  was  the  common 
lot,  which  each  in  turn  underwent,  as 
each  in  turn  anticipated  the  time  when  he 
too  would   be  privileged  to  fag.      Its 
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practical  effect,  as  has  been  already 
stated,  was  to  induce  the  completest 
sense  of  equality — while,  possibly,  a  yet 
higher  lessson  was  taught  each  boy  by 
the  submission  which  preceded  command 
— tiiat  of  self-government,  and  of  doing 
to  others  as  he  would  be  done  by. 

Liable  as  such  a  usage  would  seem 
to  abuse,  not  more  than  three  or  four  in- 
stances are  recalled  during  an  experience 
of  five  years,  where  actual  abuse  was 
perpetrated;  and  in  the  most  signal  of 
these,  the  offender,  the  son  of  a  peer 
and  himself  a  Lord  by  courtesy,  was 
judged  and  punished  by  his  own  class- 
mates, the  big  boys,  with  unusal  severity. 

The  instruction  at  Harrow,  at  the  date 
referred  to,  was  almost  entirely  classical 
— no  mathematics,  no  physicial  science, 
no  modern  languages,  no  accomplish- 
ments were  taught  there — but 'Latin  and 
Greek,  and  Greek  and  Latin,  were  the 
Alpha  and  the  Omega  of  the  whole 
course.  But  they  were  well  taught  from 
the  Latin  Accidence  to  the  Greek  Tra- 
gedians. The  whole  structure,  power, 
and  beauty  of  the  two  languages,  were 
thoroughly  drilled  into  the  pupil  ;  and 
with  that  knowledge,  while  acquiring  the 
key  to  all  grammar,  and  to  all  languages 
— he  acquired — if  at  all  happily  gifted  or 
disposed,  that  sure  taste,  that  sound 
judgment,  that  mental  discipline,  which 
an  intelligent  study  of  the  great  masters 
of  Greece  and  Rome  so  surely  produces. 

In  such  a  school,  at  the  age  of  11  years, 
Peel  and  his  brother  entered — there  amid 
peers  and  commoners — noble,  gentle  and 
plebeian,  to  run  the  race  of  scholarship. 
The  boys  boarded  about  the  village, 
either  in  the  houses  of  the  respective 
masters,  or  in  those  of  persons  authorized 
to  receive  boarders,  and  whose  houses 
were  under  the  supervision  of  the  mas- 
ters. Peel  boarded  with  the  Rev.  Mark 
Drury,  brother  of  the  head-master,  and 
master  of  the  third  form.  All  lessons 
were  recited  in  school — a  spacious  three- 
story  brick  building,  divided  into  the 
necessary  class-rooms,  and  surmounted 
on  the  projecting  tower  in  which  ran  the 
common  and  only  stairway — by  a  wood- 
en lion  rampant  painted  red  ! — a  literal 
memorial  of  the  founder,  whose  name 
was  Lyon.  But  the  lessons  were  learned 
out  of  school,  and  each  boy  had  from 
among  the  masters  his  private  tutor, 
with  whom  he  studied,  and  by  whom  he 
was  prepared  for  recitation.  This  was 
the  almost  universal  rule — though  at  the 
time  in  question,  the  Duke  of  Dorset  and 


the  Marquis  of  Hartington,  (the  present 
Duke  of  Devonshire,)  each  brought  with 
him  a  private  tutor,  charged  with  pre- 
paring him  for  recitation — but  both  re- 
citing in  school  with  their  form,  and 
subject  in  all  things  else  to  the  rules  and 
discipline  of  the  school. 

The  earliest  distinct  recollection  the 
writer  has  of  Peel  is,  when  they  were 
together  in  the  fourth  form — ^an  inter- 
mediate ?tage  between  the  condition  of 
a  fag  which  ends  with  the  third  form — 
and  that  of  a  master  which  begins  with 
the  Shell,  an  intermediate  form  between 
the  fourth  and  fifth,  the  sixth  being  the 
last  and  highest. 

He  was  at  that  time  about  thirteen 
years  old,  with  light  eyes,  sandy  hair  and 
complexion,  somewhat  disposed  to  cor- 
pulency, careless,  good-natured,  not 
much  addicted  to  athletic  sports,  a  great 
adept  at  throwing  stones,  so  as  to  kill 
birds  with  them  as  he  was  sauntering 
along  the  hedge  rows — but  always  ready 
with  his  lessons  and  exercises.  He 
studied,  as  he  played,  with  a  sort  of  neg- 
ligence, which  yet  must  have  been  more 
in  appearance  than  reality,  for  he  was 
always  tarly  and  perfect  in  school.  Study 
obviously  cost  him  nothing.  Amid  many 
turbulent  scenes,  either  among  the  boys 
themselves  or  between  them  and  the  town 
boys,  which,  from  this  period  onward  to 
the  close  of  his  school  days  at  Harrow, 
are  remembered  by  the  writer,  lie  does 
not  recollect  that  Peel  was  ever  engaged 
in  any  of  them.  '  Not  that  he  was  want- 
ing either  in  enterprise  or  courage — de- 
fects vi'hich  a  public  school  never  leaves 
unrevealed  or  unvisited,  yet  of  which  no 
one  suspeated  him,  but  he  was  of  that 
even  or  perhaps  indifferent  temperament, 
that  he  did  not  readily  take  sides,  or 
warmly  enlist,  with  any  particular  set. 
Possibly  in  this  trait  of  boyhood,  may  be 
found  some  explanation  «nd  illustration 
of  several  passages  in  his  subsequent 
public  career.  From  like,  causes,  per- 
haps, he  was  not  much  renowned  at 
cricket,  at  football, ^or  at  hunting  the 
hare — all  exercises  requiring  violent  and 
long-continued  bodily  exertion — but  pre- 
ferred passing  the  hours  of  play  in  soli- 
tary ramblings,  perhaps  half  musing, 
which  kept  the  mind  in  activity  without 
fatiguing  the  body. 

As  he  rose  in  the  school,  passing  from 
form  to  form,  he  became  remarkable  for 
the  facility  with  which  he  wrote  Latin 
and  Greek  verses.  According  to  the 
course  of  discipline  and  instruction,  each 
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Tuesday  and  Thursday  was  a  half  holi- 
day— that  is,  there  were  no  recitations 
after  12  o'clock — and  Saturday  was  a 
whole  holiday.  But  on  each  of  these  days 
a  task  was  imposed,  which,  in  the  upper 
forms,  consisted  of  writuig  an  exercise  in 
Latin  or  Greek  verse,  or  a  theme  upon 
any  given  subject  in  one  of  these  lan- 
guages. It  was  permitted  for  the  Satur- 
day's e.vercise,  if  any  one  had  the  gift,  to 
write  in  English  verse,  but  during  a  pe- 
riod of  five  years,  only  two  instances  are 
remembered  of  this  alternative  having 
been  embraced ;  and  even  the  two  boys 
who  did  thus  adventure  verses  in  their 
mother  tongue,  were — such  was  the  pres- 
tige of  the  classics — looked  upon  some- 
what disdainfully.  Yet  one  of  these  was 
Lord  Byron  !  In  this  faculty  of  Latin 
and  Greek  versification.  Peel  eminently 
excelled  ;  and  often  and  often,  early  on  a 
Monday  morning,  before  school  went  in, 
has  the  writer  seen  five  or  six  boys  clus- 
ter round  Peel — some  of  them  bigger  and 
older  than  himself — begffine:  him  to  do 
the  exercises  for  them,  which  they  had 
entirely  neglected ;  and  as  often  has  he 
seen  him  sit  down  on  the  ground  or  steps, 
lake  out  the  little  ink-horn  which  most 
of  the  boys  carried,  and,  almost  as  fast  as 
he  could  trace  the  characters,  write  oflT 
half  a  dozen  exercises  of  from  eight  to 
twenty  Hexameters  each,  on  as  many 
different  subjects.  So  great  and  reliable 
was  his  facility  in  this  matter — as  well 
as  his  good  nature — that  certain  idlers 
habitually  trusted  to  si!ch  a  chance  of 
having  their  exercises  ready  ;  and  unless 
something  occurred  to  prevent  Peel  from 
getting  up  to  the  school  in  sufficient  time, 
before  the  bell  rang,  to  comply  with  their 
request,  they  were  never  disappointed. 

Thus  good-natured,  cheerful,  clever 
and  indifferent — using  that  word  as  indi- 
cating the  absence  of  any  particular  at- 
tachment or  preferences — Peel  passed  on, 
liked  by  all,  and  without  opposition, 
rivalry  or  quarreling  with  any  of  his 
school-fellows. 

In  his  last  year,  1803  or  4 — being  then 
in  the  sixth  form — he  was  called  upon  to 
take  part  in  the  annual  ceremonial  of  the 
Speeches,  analogous  somewhat  to  those 
of  our  college  commencements,  except 
that  instead  of  the  ordinary  crudities  of 
original  composition  with  which  our  au- 
diences are  on  such  occasions  entertained, 
these  speeches  were  generally  selections 
from  the  classic  writers  either  in  prose  or 
poetry. 

At  the  exhibition  in  which  Peel  took 


part,  the  orations  of  Z)rance.s  and  Turmis, 
at  the  council  called  by  King  Latinus 
to  determine  whether  the  war  against 
^neas  should  still  be  waged,  or  whether 
it  were  better  to  sue  for  peace,  were  as- 
signed— the  first  to  Lord  Byron,  the  second 
to  Peel. 

Those  who  remember  or  will  turn  to 
the  Xlth  Book  of  the  ^neid,  will  be 
aware  that  the  fiery  Turnus,  who  aspired 
to  the  hand  of  Lavinia,  the  daughter  of 
the  King,  and  through  her  to  the  succes- 
sion of  the  throne,  counseled  every  ex- 
tremity rather  than  that  of  submission  to 
the  Trojan  wanderers,  and  to  a  foreign 
yoke.  Drances,  on  the  other  hand, his  ene- 
my and  his  rival — strong  in  council  rather 
than  in  arms,  and  weary  of  contending 
against  Fate — which,  as  iEneas,  with 
pious  fraud,  took  care  to  spread  abroad, 
had  assigned  the  Latin  Empire  to  his 
sway,  was  for  submission  and  peace. 

Brances  opens  the  council  with  urgent 
entreaties  for  peace,  and  proposes  that 
King  Latinus  should  secure  it  forever  by 
giving  to  iEneas,  a  worthy  son-in-law, 
and  in  magnificent  hymeneals,  the  Lavi- 
nia whom  Turnus  loved  ;  and  then  turn- 
ing to  this  fierce  chieftain,  Brances, 
taunts  him  with  sacrificing  the  lives  of 
his  countrymen  to  his  own  personal  am- 
bition, and  finally  bids  him  go,  if  he  be 
really  the  brave  man  he  boasts  himself,  to 
seek  ii'neas,  and  in  single  combat  to  de- 
cide their  respective  fate. 

Turnus,  in  reply,  enumerates  the  tro- 
phies he  has  won — scoifs  at  the  afi'ected 
valor  of  Drances,  and  dares  him  to  the 
proof  by  instantly  rushing  upon  their 
enemies — 

" Circumstant  undique  muros, 

Imus  in  adversos  ?     Quid  cessas  .'" 

and  then,  after  a  pause  of  scorn,  he  adds 
with  withering  disdain  : 

" An  tibi  Mavors, 

Ventosa  in  Wngm.,  pedibusque  fugaci- 

bus  istis, 
Semper  erit  ?" 

This  scene  which,  by  the  by,  is  one  of 
the  finest,  most  powerfully  wrought  and 
exquisitely  written  in  the  whole  iEneid, 
had  been  carelessly  rehearsed  once  or 
twice  by  the  speakers  before  the  day  of 
public  exhibition,  without  any  particular 
eflfect ;  but  on  that  day— a  very  large  and 
distinguished  audience  attending— the  _ 
manner  in  which  the  last  passage  just 
quoted  was  given  by  Peel  and  received  by 
Byron  and  by  the  audience,  made  an  in- 
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delible  impression.  Jts  point  lay  in  that 
which  nobody  before  had  seemed  to  per- 
ceive, and  which  now  every  one  applied 
mentally — and  many  with  eyes  following 
the  impulse  of  the  mind — the  dub-foot  of 
Byron  in  contrast  with  the  flying  feet,  so 
scornfully  referred  to  by  Peel,  as  Turnus. 

The  flush  of  fierce  and  angry  mortifi- 
cation which  passed  across  the  face  of 
Byron — presaging,  how  truly  !  his  fu- 
ture— the  "  settled  majesty  of  calm  dis- 
dain" which  dilated  the  form  of  Peel, 
and  the  quick  and  assenting  perception, 
not  of  their  school-fellows  only,  but  of 
an  audience  made  up  of  the  Mite  of  the 
land,  constituted  altogether  a  dramatic 
episode,  brief  almost  as  a  flash  in  du- 
ration but  of  undying  memory.  Yet 
both  the  speakersand  the  present  narrator 
were  then  boys  only  14  or  15  years  old. 

In  after  years  Byron  thus  spoke  of  his 
school-fellow  in  one  of  his  letters  : 

"Peel,  the  orator  and  statesman,  (that 
was,  or  is,  or  is  to  be,)  was  my  form-fellow, 
and  we  were  both  at  the  top  of  our  re- 
move. We  were  on  good  terms,  but  his 
brother  was  my  intimate  friend.  There 
were  always  great  hopes  of  Peel  amongst 
us  all — masters  and  scholars — and  he  has 
not  disappointed  them.  As  a  scholar  he 
was  greatly  my  superior ;  as  a  declaimer 
and  actor  I  was  reckoned  at  least  his 
equal ;  as  a  school-boy  out  of  school  I 
was  always  in  scrapes,  he  never,  and  m 
school  he  always  knew  his  lessons,  and  I 
rarely ;  but  when  I  knew  it,  I  knew  it 
nearly  as  well.  In  general  information, 
history,  &c.,  &c.,  I  think  I  was  his  -su- 
perior, as  well  as  of  most  boys  of  my 
standing." 

From  Harrow,  Peel  passed  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  and  was  entered  a 
commoner  of  Christ  Church.  Here,  as 
at  school,  his  classical  attainments,  to 
which  by  diligent  study  he  added  much 
mathematics,  secured  him  honorable 
distinction,  and  at  the  close  of  the  col- 
legiate course  he  received  the  double 
first-class  degree,  indicating  the  highest 
proficiency  in  classics  and  mathematics. 
His  life  at  college  was  free  from  the  ir- 
regularities into  which  wealth,  (and  by 
this  time  his  father  had  become  very  rich,) 
and  the  evil  associations  to  be  found  in 
all  colleges  too  often  mislead  the  inex- 
perience of  youth. 

Ambitious  to  found  a  family,  and 
)roud  of  his  promising  son,  old  Sir 
lobert  early  set  his  heart  upon  making 
lim  a  public  man,  and  accordingly  he 
lad  just  attained  the  age  of  21,  when, 
through  his  father's  influence  he  was  re- 


turned to  Parliament  for  the  Borough  of 
Cashel,  the  father  then  representing,  as 
the  son  now  does,  the  Borough  of  Tam- 
worth. 

This  was  in  1809  ;  and  at  the  same 
time  Brougham,  Lord  Palmerston,  Mr. 
P.  Robinson,  and  Lord  Ripon  came  into 
the  House,  in  which  Canning,  Castle- 
reagh,  Windham,  Tierney,  Sheridan, 
Whitbread,  Horner,  were  already  dis- 
tinguished members.  It  was  at  this 
period  that  occurred  the  misunderstand- 
ing between  Mr.  Canning  and  Lord 
Castlereagh,  then  colleagues  in  the  minis- 
try, (consequent  on  the  disastrous  ex- 
pedition to  Walcheren,)  which  led  to  a 
duel  between  these  two  ministers,  and 
subsequently  to  the  retirement  of  both 
from  the  cabinet,  and  the  resignation  of 
its  head,  the  Duke  of  Portland. 

The  administration  was  reconstructed 
with  Mr.  Percival  as  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  Lord  Wellesly,  Lord  Liver- 
pool, and  for  the  first  time.  Lord  Palmer- 
ston, as  Secretary  of  War.  At  the  open- 
ing of  the  Session  in  1810,  Peel,  then  in 
his  22d  year,  seconded  the  address ;  and 
his  speech,  as  well  as  subsequent  speeches 
in  support  of  ministers  during  the  Ses- 
sion, were  looked  upon  as  promising,  but 
not  as  indicating  any  decided  superiority. 
Indeed,  Mr.  Robinson  then,  and  for  some 
time  afterwards,  was  deemed  the  superior 
man,  yet  the  eye  of  Mr.  Percival  dis- 
scerned  the  value  of  young  Peel,  and 
appointed  him  Under  Secretary  in  the 
Colonial  department. 

At  the  Se.ssion  of  1811  occurred  the 
remarkable  discussion  on  the  Currency, 
brought  on  by  the  famous  report  of  the 
"  Bullion  Committee,"  made  by  Francis 
Horner.  On  the  8th  May,  that  eminent 
man  brought  forward  sixteen  resolutions, 
in  which  were  embodied  the  conclusions 
of  that  Report.  The  main  points  of  its 
Avere — 1,  that  during  the  suspension  of 
cash  payments,  the  Bank  of  England 
should  have  regard  to  the  state  of  the 
foreign  Exchanges,  as  well  as  to  the 
price  of  bullion,  in  the  issue  of  its 
notes  ;  2,  that  the  convertibility  of  all 
paper  into  coin  is  an  indispensable  re- 
straint upon  excessive  issues  ;  3,  that  a 
definite  period  should  be  fixed  for  return- 
ing to  cash  payments.  These  resolutions 
were  violently  oj)posed  by  the  govern- 
ment, by  the  Bank  of  England,  and 
especially  by  men  of  the  class  of  old  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  who  believed  that  "  Pitt 
and  paper  money"  had  saved  England 
from  falling  under  the  arms  of  France, 
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and   laid  at  the  foundation  of  English 
greatness. 

Mr.  Vansittart,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  proposed  seventeen  counter- 
resolutions  to  Mr  Horner's  sixteen.  Their 
tenor  may  he  judged  by  this  one : 

"  Resolved,  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  this 
Committee,  that  the  promissory  notes  of 
the  Banii  have  hitherto  been,  and  at  this 
time  are,  held  in  public  estimation  to  be 
equivalent  to  the  legal  coin  of  the  realm, 
and  generally  accepted  as  such  in  all  pe- 
cuniary transactions  to  which  such  coin  is 
lawfully  applicable." 

The  commentary  of  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  was  even  more  extraordi- 
nary than  his  resolution.  "  I  wish,"  said 
he,  "  the  House  to  pledge  itself  to  the 
belief,  that  bank  notes  still  are,  as  they 
have  always  been,  equivalent  to  legal 
coin  for  the  internal  purposes  of  the 
country."  Most  vehemently  was  this 
most  astounding  infatuation  resisted. 
Canning,  with  wit,  argument,  and  ridi- 
cule, and  Horner,  with  his  burning  elo'- 
quence,  endeavored  to  vindicate  common 
sense. 

"Pledge  ourselves  to  believe!"  ex- 
claimed Canning.  "  This  is,  perhaps,  more 
than  any  man  ever  before  avowed  of  him- 
self; but  certainly  more  than  any  man  ever 
openly  declared  his  intention  to  exact 
from  others.  Belief  is  not  usually  matter 
of  volition,  therefore  one  should  think 
it  cannot  reasonably  be  made  matter  of 
undertaking  and  engagement." 

But  neither  reason  nor  argument  avail- 
ed. The  resolutions  of  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  were  carried,  and  the  Com- 
mons House  of  England,  in  the  year  1811, 
voted  in  effect,  that  nobody  could  believe 
there  was  any  difference  between  metal- 
lic money  and  depreciated  paper,  and  the 
two  Peels,  father  and  son,  voted  with 
the  majority.  Old  Sir  Robert  stuck  to 
his  faith  to  the  last,  and  when,  in  1819, 
his  son — more  assured  of  his  own  posi- 
tion, and  then  unconnected  witli  the  ad- 
ministration— carried  through  his  great 
Currency  measure,  which  gave  the  lie  so 
effectually  to  the  resolutions  of  1811,  old 
Sir  Robert  mourned  over  his  degeneracy — 
more,  indeed,  in  sorrow  than  in  anger — 
but  still  mourned. 

The  a.ssassination  of  Mr.  Percival,  in 
the  lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons,  (in 


May,  1812,)  led  to- a  dissolution  of  the 
ministry.  Lord  Liverpool  became  the 
Premier  and  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  being 
appointed  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
Mr.  Peel  was  named  as  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary for  that  country.  That  function  he 
exercised  till  1818,  through  a  period  of 
very  great  excitement  and  difficulty. 

The  part  he  had  taken  in  Parliament, 
in  1812,  against  Catholic  Emancipation, 
and  the  ability  with  which  he  sustained 
himself  in  debate  against  the  eloquence 
of  Canning,  the  great  advocate  of  the 
measure,  undoubtedly  contributed — in  ad- 
dition to  his  practical  business  talent — to 
recommend  him  to  the  responsible  post  of 
First  Secretary.  The  measures  which,  in 
this  capacity,  he  was  called  upon  to  pro- 
pose and  to  enforce  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, exposed  him  to  the  fiercest  assaults 
from  the  friends  of  Emancipation,  and 
eventually  led  to  a  personal  difficulty 
withO'Connell — which  resulted  in  a  chal- 
lenge from  Mr.  Peel — which  he  left  Eng- 
land and  crossed  over  to  France,  in  order  to 
be  in  a  condition  to  carry  out.  For  causes 
not  essential  to  our  narrative  to  relate,  no 
duel  occurred — Mr.  Peel,  however,  it 
should  be  said,  was  ready.*  His  career  as 
Irish  Secretary  was  distinguished  by  bold- 
ness, and  decision  of  measures  and  of 
conduct,  but  without  passion  or  ill-tem- 
per. While  discharging  the  duties  of 
this  honorable  office,  he  received,  in  1817, 
the  distinguished  compliment  of  being 
elected  the  representative  in  Parliament 
of  the  University  of  Oxford.  He  was, 
undoubtedly,  mainly  indebted  to  his 
course  on  the  Catholic  question  for  this 
high  honor.  Many  years  after,  when 
Mr.  Canning  was  prime  minister,  he 
enumerated  among  the  sacrifices  to  which 
his  steady  advocacy  of  the  Catholic 
claims  had  subjected  him,  that  it  had  de- 
prived him  of  what  had  been  "  the  fond 
dream  of  his  ambition,"  the  representation 
of  that  University.  Mr.  Peel  resigned 
his  post  as  Secretary  for  Ireland,  in  1818, 
and  confined  himself  to  his  public  duties 
as  a  member  of  Parliament,  unattached. 
It  was  at  this  period  (1819)  that  he  intro- 
duced and  carried  through  his  great  and 
beneficial  measure  for  reforming  the  cur- 
rency. Being  an  independent  member  of 
Parliament,  though  usually  supi»orting 
the  ministry,  he  was  chosen  chairman  o, 
the  committee  to  which  that  whole  subjec 


*  Mr.  O'Connell  did  not,  at  that  time,  plead  "  an  oath  in  Heaven,"4jut  made  pre- 
parations to  follow  Peel ;  these,  however,  were  so  public  that  he  was  arrested  by  the 
civil  authorities  in  Ireland,  and  bound  over  to  keep  the  peace. 
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was  entrusted.  In  that  capacit}-  he 
brought  in  resolutions  diametrically  op- 
posite in  doctrines  and  principles  to  those 
to  which  he  had  pledged  his  belief  eight 
years  before.  "  I  am  ready,"  said  he  on 
that  occasion,  "  to  avow,  without  either 
shame  or  remorse,  that  I  went  into  the 
inquiry  with  a  very  different  opinion  from 
that  which  I  at  present  entertain  :  for  my 
views  of  the  subject  were  most  materially 
difierent  when  I  voted  against  the  resolu- 
tions brought  forward  in  1811  by  Mr. 
Horner.  Having  gone  into  this  inquiry, 
I  determined  to  dismiss  all  former  im- 
pressions that  I  might  have  received,  and 
to  obliterate  from  my  memory  the  vote 
which  I  had  given  some  years  since, 
when  the  same  subject  was  discussed." 

The  issue  of  investigations  thus  can- 
didly entered  upon  was  the  introduction 
of  a  bill  which,  under  Mr.  Peel's  advoca- 
cy, was  carried  triumphantly  through  the 
House,  and  became  the  law  of  the  land. 
This  bill,  known  as  "  Peel's  Act,"  required 
the  Bank  of  England  gradually  to  resume 
cash  payments,  and  its  necessary  etfect 
was  to  banish  from'  circulation  all  notes 
under  five  pounds.  This  provision,  it 
may  be  incidentally  mentioned,  which 
was  designed  to  be  extended  to  Scotland, 
was  frustrated  of  its  effect  there  by  the 
Scottish  banks,  aided  by  the  pen  of  Walter 
Scott,  under  the  signature  of  Malachi 
Malagrowther. 

The  infiuence  of  this  great  and  bold 
measure  upon  the  whole  property  of  the 
kingdom  was  prodigious,  and  in  propor- 
tion was  the  storm  of  obloquy  which  it 
raised  against  its  author,  on  the  part  of 
those  who,  having  contracted  or  incurred 
debts  in  adepreciatedcurrency,  saw  them- 
selves compelled  by  this  bill  to  discharge 
these  debts  in  coin  or  its  equivalent. 
Even  fourteen  years  afterwards,  when 
that  common  libeler  Cobbett  obtained  a 
seat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  he  moved 
an  address  to  the  throne  asking  the  dis- 
missal of  Mr.  Peel  from  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil because  of  this  cash  payment  act.  Such 
a  motion  was  of  course  lost — indeed,  it 
only  had  one  second ;  and  such  was  the 
strong  sense  of  the  unfitness  of  such  a 
proceeding,  that  'on  the  motion  of  Lord 
Althorpe  the  almost  unprecedented  course 
was  adopted  by  the  House,  of  causing  the 
record  of  Cobbett's  motion  to  be  erased 
from  the  journal,  upon  which,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  it  had  gone. 

In  1822,  on  the  resignation  by  Lord 
Sidmouth  of  the  Home  Department,  Mr. 
Peel  was  appointed  his   successor.     It 


was  shortly  previous  thereto  that  Sir 
Samuel  Romilly  had  commenced  and  par- 
tially carried  through  some  of  his  humane 
and  enlightened  attempts  to  mitigate  the 
severity  of  the  criminal  law.  In  that 
very  year  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  follow- 
ing in  such  illustrious  footsteps,  carried 
a  motion  in  the  House  of  Commons,  "  that 
this  House  will,  at  an  early  period  of  the 
next  session  of  Parliament,  take  into  their 
most  serious  consideration  the  means  of 
increasing  the  efficacy  of  the  criminal 
laws  by  abating  their  undue  rigor."  In 
the  ensuing  session,  Sir  James  having 
renewed  his  motion,  upon  an  intimation 
from  Mr.  Peel  that  the  government  was 
about  to  take  the  whole  subject  into  con- 
sideration, the  previous  question  was 
carried,  and  then  the  matter  was  put  into 
the  control  of  the  ministry,  to  be  intro- 
duced in  the  form  and  at  the  time  they 
should  judge  best. 

The  death  of  Lord  Castlereagh  by  his 
own  hand  had  just,  in  1823,  restored  Mr. 
Canning  to  the  ministry;  and  upon  the 
whole  a  more  liberal  policy  in  all  things 
was  infused  into  the  government,  both  in 
its  domestic  legislation  and  foreign  rela- 
tions. Lord  Liverpool  was  still  the  head 
of  the  administration,  but  with  Canning 
for  his  Foreign  Secretary  and  Peel  for 
the  Home  Department.  Not  only  did 
England  break  loose  from  the  Holy  Alli- 
ance— as  illustrated  in  particular  by  its 
refusal  to  cooperate  with  it  in  aiding  Spain 
to  subjugate  her  former  American  colo- 
nies, and  in  concurring  with  the  United 
States  in  recognizing  and  fostering  the 
independence  of  those  colonies,  and  by 
suffering  the  alien  bill  to  expire — but  at 
home  more  liberal  views  were  taken,  and 
liberal  measures  adopted,  in  respect  to 
political  enactments,  to  trade,  and  espe- 
cially to  the  criminal  law.  As  faUing 
special!^  within  his  department,  the  pro- 
posed reforms  in  the  penal  code  and  crim- 
inal law  of  England  were  committed  to 
Mr.  Peel. 

In  bringing  forward  his  plans  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  Mr.  P.  did  not  hesi- 
tate in  saying  that  a  more  splendid  name 
might  attend  the  originator  of  a  new  code 
than  could  be  hoped  for  by  any  cautious 
improver  of  an  old  system  of  law  :  it 
was,  however,  just  in  itself  and  encour- 
an'ing  to  him,  that  other  members  declared 
that  no  form  more  truly  valuable  could 
be  gained  than  by  steadily  pursuing  the 
course  in  which  Mr.  Peel  himself  was 
proceeding.  Mr.  Peel's  great  object  was 
to  invigorate  by  simplifying  the  penal 
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code — to  apportion  punishment  more 
equitably  to  crime — and,  following  that 
wise  distinction  which  Montesquieu  ap- 
plauds, "  Quand  il  n'y  a  point  de  difl'e- 
rence  dans  la  peine,  il  faut  en  mettre  dans 
I'esperance  de  la  grace,"  to  mark  judi- 
ciously the  distinctions  of  guilt  by  making 
the  difference  in  punishment  matter  of 
legal  enactment  instead  of  executive 
grace. 

It  has  been  well  said  of  Mr.  Peel,  that 
both  "  in  amending  and  altering  the  crim- 
inal law,  and  in  condensing  and  consoli- 
dating its  diffuse  provisions,  he  followed 
strictly  in  the  path  marked  out  by  the 
wisest,  because  the  most  cautious  and 
practical,  of  reformers.  Lord  Bacon,  in  his 
proposal  to  James  I.  for  amending  the 
laws  of  England." 

The  general  tendency  of  the  alterations 
effected  by  Mr.  Peel  was  to  diminish,  and 
never  materially  to  increase,  the  severity 
of  punishments.  Transportation  for  liie 
was  made  the  punishment  for  several 
offences  before  capital,  arid  other  offences 
previously  capital  were  visited  with  yet 
lighter  punishment.  "  The  amount,"  says 
a  competent  authority,  "  of  the  abridg- 
ments and  reductions  in  mere  volume 
effected  by  Mr.  Peel,  may  be  judged  of 
froih  the  fact  that  his  repealing  statute 
(which  is  made  a  distinct  law,  affording 
an  easy  knowledge  of  the  acts  got  rid  of) 
has  annihilated  the  principal  part  of  not 
less  than  1.37  statutes.  The  parts  repealed 
contained  623  sections,  and  about  8472 
lines.  The  substance  of  all  this,  so  far 
as  continued  in  force  at  all,  is  contained 
in  Mr.  Peel's  four  acts,  which  altogether 
contain  only  152  sections  and  about  1300 
lines — a  reduction  of  about  iive-si.xths." 

Mr.  Peel  acted  throughout  with  the  ad- 
vice and  concurrence  of  technical  lawyers, 
and  the  approbation  and  assistance  of  the 
judges  of  the  realm ;  and  often,  with  wise 
caution  and  statesmanlike  moderation, 
consented  to  waive  something  of  the 
completeness  of  his  own  design,  out  of 
deference  to  the  doubts  or  scruples  of 
others.  In  thus  acting,  he  secured  the 
eonfidcnce  of  the  public,  while  acquiring 
for  himself  the  character  not  more  of  an 
enlightened  than  of  a  safe  and  practical 
legislator. 

So  much  in  consonance  with  the  feel- 
ings of  the  nation  were  the  general  policy 
and  conduct  of  the  administration  at  this 
time,  that  its  me<asurcs  received  in  Par- 
liament the  general  support  of  the  Whigs, 
and  out  of  doors  all  voices  were  in  its 
favor.     It  was  analogous  to,  and  almost 


contemporaneous  with,  our  "  era  of  good 
feelings,"  when  Mr.  Monroe  was  reelect- 
ed President  of  the  United  States  without 
opposition,  and  by  the  cooperation  of  all 
parties. 

In  the  commencement  of  1827,  physical 
infirmity  compelled  the  retirement  of  Lord 
Liverpool ;  and  then  a  new  modeling  of 
the  cabinet  became  necessary,  which  re- 
sulted in  making  Mr.  Canning  Premier, 
avowedly  that,  among  other  things,  he 
might  carry  out  Catholic  Emancipation. 
Lord  Liverpool  had  been  its  steady  oppo- 
nent. In  that  opposition  Mr.  Peel  and 
others  of  his  colleagues  shared ;  and 
when,  instead  of  an  opponent,  a  zealous 
friend  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Canning  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  government, 
Mr.  Peel  and  his  colleagues  resigned. 
Mr.  Peel,  as  has  been  seen,  had  been 
strenuous  in  opposition  to  the  Catholics. 
As  far  back  as  1812,  he  was  the  oppo- 
nent of  Mr.  Canning,  and  again  in  1817, 
in  the  Commons,  in  his  efforts  at  eman- 
cipation ;  and  in  1827  he  said  in  debate 
that  he  had  not  heard,  neither  could  he 
devise,  any  securities  which  would  pre- 
vent them  from  overturning  the  constitu- 
tion if  admitted  into*  Parliament.  "  We 
are,  indeed,  assured  that  the  number  re- 
turned to  Parliament  will  be  very  limited. 
There  may  be  danger,  but  it  will  not  be 
very  great.  You  will  not  have  more  than 
ten  Roman  Catholics  in  the  House,  and 
ten  cannot  overthrow  the  establishment ! 
And  such  are  the  clumsy  securities  offered 
to  us !  If  the  Roman  Catholics  entertain 
no  principles  and  views  hostile  to  the 
establishments  of  the  state,  admit  them  to 
privileges  without  reference  to  numbers: 
if  they  entertain  such,  exclude  them,  not 
because  their  number  will  be  limited,  but 
frankly  and  openly  because  you  cannot 
trust  them."  Mr.  Peel  steadily  adhered 
to  these  views,  resisting  all  efforts  to 
modify  or  remove  the  disabilities  of  the 
Catholics;  and  acted  therefore  in  charac- 
ter in  relinquishing  his  station  as  Secre- 
tary of  the  Home  Department,  when  Mr. 
Canning  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
government,  committed  as  he  was  to 
carry,  if  he  could.  Catholic  emancipation. 

Mr.  Canning's  career  as  prime  minister 
was  soon  cut  short  by  death ;  and  after 
the  brief  and  feeble  intermediate  adminis- 
tration of  Lord  Goderich,  (Mr.  Fiede- 
rick  Robinson  ennobled,)  which  was 
broken  up  by  the  "  untoward  event"  of 
Navarino,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was 
called  on  to  form  a  new  ministry.  He 
made  Mr.  Peel  the  leader  in  the  Com- 
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mons  ;  and  his  sagacity  having  indicated 
to  him  that  the  hour  was  come  when  re- 
sistance to  Catholic  emancipation  could 
not  much  longer  be  successful,  while 
there  was  yet  time  by  gracious  concession 
to  obtain  credit  for  doing  that  voluntarily 
which  ere  long  would  be  forced  from  him, 
he  assented  to  it ;  and  Mr.  Peel  giving  in 
his  adherence  and  his  full  support  to  this 
long  and  fiercely  opposed  measure,  it  was 
carried.  One  of  the  most  memorable 
things  in  his  speech  in  the  Commons  on 
this  occasion,  was  the  admission  that 
even  as  far  back  as  1825  his  opinions 
had  undergone  a  great  change  on  this 
subject;  and  although,  as  we  have  just 
seen,  he  actually  renounced  his  seat  in 
Mr.  Canning's  cabinet  because  of  that 
eminent  person's  decided  commitment  in 
favor  of  the  Catholic  claims,  Mr.  Peel 
admitted  that  his  views  on  the  subject 
did  not  then  materially  differ  from  those 
of  that  great  minister.  The  bill  was  car- 
ried through  both  Houses  of  Parliament, 
and  received  the  royal  absent  on  the  23d 
of  April,  1829. 

This  is  the  measure  which,  perhaps 
more  than  all  others,  exposed  Mr.  Peel 
to  obloquy,  more  particularly  by  reason 
of  the  avowal  so  frankly  made — so  hon- 
estly, we  must  add,  since  it  was  sincere — 
that  even  when  still  resisting  emancipa- 
tion, he  had  great  scruples  and  misgiv- 
ings about  his  course.  Yet  evidence  of  a 
hesitating  assent  to  the  policy  which 
excluded  Catholics  is  to  be  found  in  his 
speech,  in  1821,  in  reply  to  a  noble  ap- 
peal made  to  him  by  Mr.  afterwards  Lord 
Plunkett,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on 
occasion  of  his  motion  for  a  committee  on 
the  subject.  Alluding,  in  his  grand  and 
solemn  way,  to  the  great  men  now  no 
more  who  had  advocated  Catholic  Eman- 
cipation,Mr.  Plunkett  exclaimed,"  Walk- 
ing before  the  sacred  images  of  these 
illustrious  dead,  as  in  a  public  and  sol- 
emn procession,  shall  we  not  dismiss  all 
party  feelings,  all  angry  passions  and 
unworthy  prejudices  .'"  Then  personally 
addressing  himself  to  Mr.  Peel,  he  said, 
"  I  assure  him  that  in  selecting  him,  I  do 
it  wilh  all  the  respect  due  to  his  talents, 
to  his  acquirements,  to  his  integritj^  and 
to  his  high  principles  as  a  statesman  and 
a  gentlemen.  I  am  well  aware  that  there 
is  no  member  likely  to  be  more  influen- 
tial on  this  subject ;  and  I  may  add  that 
there  is  no  person  whose  being  confirmed 
in  what  1  must  call  unfounded  prejudices, 
is  likely  to  work  more  serious  injury  to 
the  country." 


Mr.  Peel's  answer  was  in  a  strain  not 
unworthy  of  such  an  appeal : 

"  He  never  could  hear,"  he  said,  "  those 
names  mentioned  which  were  ranged  in 
authority  against  hira,  as  they  had  been 
cited  in  this  instance,  and  feel  altogether 
satisfied.  *  *  *  -phe  authorities  re- 
ferred to,  made  it  the  paramount  duty  of 
every  man  to  examine  the  grounds  of  his 
opinion,  and  to  ascertain  that  no  interested 
views,  no  ideas  of  visionary  danger,  no  ir- 
rational hostility  to  a  great  class  of  his 
fellow-subjects  influenced  his  decision. 
But  if,  after  such  a  close  and  scrutinizing 
examination  of  their  own  motives,  he  and 
his  friends  found  it  necessary  still  to  retain 
their  opinions,  he  would  trust  to  the  liber- 
ality of  the  right  honorable  gentlemen  for 
doing  them  the  justice  to  suppose  that 
it  was  in  the  fair  and  candid  exercise  of  a 
free  judgment  concerning  matters  most 
important  to  the  religion  of  the  State,  that 
they  ventured  to  difter  from  him,  and  the 
great  authorities  which  he  had  cited.  *  *  * 
He  could  most  conscientiously  assure  the 
House,  that  no  res2ilt  of  the  debate  could 
give  him  unqualified  satisfaction.  He 
was,  of  course,' bound  to  wish  that  the 
opinions  which  he  honestly  felt  might  pre- 
vail ;  but  their  prevalence  must  be  still 
mingled  with  regret.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  motion  succeed,  no  man  who 
heard  him  would  more  cordially  rejoice  if 
his  predictions  proved  unfounded,  his 
arguments  groundless,  and  that  the  re- 
sult should  exemplify  the  sanguine  expec- 
tations of  the  right  honorable  mover." 

Notwithstanding  the  obvious  misgiv- 
ings indicated  by  this  speech,  Mr.  Peel 
defended  his  withdrawal  from  the  cabinet, 
1827,  on  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Can- 
ning as  Premier,  expressly  on  the  ground 
that  he  had  for  eighteen  years  resisted, 
on  principle,  any  farther  concessions  to 
the  Catholics — that  the  maintenance  of 
the  Constitution  and  the  interests  of  the 
Established  Church  required  the  continu- 
ance of  the  bars  to  the  acquisition  of  po- 
litical power  by  the  Catholics,  and  that 
by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Canning,  the 
transfer  of  all  the  influence  and  power 
which  belong  to  the  office  of  Prime  Min- 
ister, and  to  be  brought  to  bear  on  this 
question,  was  not  from  one  ordinary  man 
toanother  ordinary  man,  but  from  the  most 
able  opponent  (Lord  Liverpool)  of  the 
Catholic  claims  to  their  most  zealous  and 
eloquent  advocate.  The  first  consequence 
of  his  new  course  in  relation  to  Emanci- 
pation, was  the  resignation  of  his  seat  for 
the  University  of  Oxford,  for.  which  he 
was  indebted  to  his  former  opposition  to 
that  measure.     In  despite  of  strenuous 
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efforts  to  be  reelected,  and  of  the  pride 
which  the  University  really  took  in  such 
a  son,  he  was  defeated  by  Sic  Robert 
Harry  Inglis,  the  impersonation  of 
Church  and  State,  and  anti-Catholic 
bigotry. 

Mr.  Peel's  own  explanation  of  his  mo- 
tives in  bringing  forward  the  measure  of 
Catholic  relief,  and  of  his  change  of  views 
seems  at  once  manly  and  satisfactory.  In 
a  speech,  which  occupied  four  hours  in 
the  delivery,  on  5th  March,  he  said— 

"  I  have  for  years  attempted  to  maintain 
the  exclusion  of  the  Roman  Catholics  from 
Parliament  and  the  high  offices  of  State. 
I  do  not  think  it  was  an  unnatural  or 
unreasonable  struggle.  I  resign  it,  be- 
cause of  the  conviction  that  it  can  no 
longer  be  advantageously  maintained,  from 
believing  that  there  are  not  adequate  ma- 
terials or  sufficient  instruments  for  its 
effectual  and  permanent  continuance.  I 
yield,  therefore,  to  a  moral,  necessity 
which  I  cannot  control.  *  *  *  In  1S28, 
the  House  agreed  to  a  resolution  favorable 
to  a  principle  of  adjusting  this  question. 
I  thereupon  determined '  to  retire  from 
office.  I  intimated  my  fixed  intention,  in 
this  respect,  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  ;  but 
I  felt  it  my  duty  to  accompany  it  with  the 
declaration — not  only  that  I  would  not  in 
a  private  capacity  any  longer  obstruct  a 
settlement  which  appeared  to  me  ulti- 
mately inevitable,  but  that  I  would  advise 
and  promote  it.  I  was  appealed  to  to  re- 
main in  office,  and  was  told  my  retirement 
must  prevent  the  adoption  of  the  course 
which  I  was  disposed  to  recommend.  I 
resolved,  therefore,  and  without  doubt  or 
hesitation,  not  to  abandon  my  post,  but  to 
take  all  the  personal  consequences  of 
originating  and  enforcing  as  a  minister, 
the  very  measure  which  I  had  heretofore 
opposed.  I  was  called  upon  to  make  those 
sacrifices  of  private  feeling,  which  are  in- 
separable from  apparent  inconsistency  of 
conduct — from  the  abandonment  of  pre- 
conceived opinions — from  the  alienation  of 
those  with  whom  I  had  heretofore  cooper- 
ated. I  have  done  so,  and  have  proved 
that  it  is  painful  in  the  extreme  to  yield  to 
such  considerations,  even  from  the  most 
urgent  sense  of  public  duty." 

It  was  not  till  long  after,  thai  the  world 
knew  with  what  difficulty  the  King — 
George  IV — was  brought  to  consent  to 
this  measure  of  his  ministers.  In  Janu- 
ary, 1840,  in  vindicating  himself  from 
some  imputation  of  a  desire  to  repeal  that 
great  act.  Sir  Robert  Pee!  stated  that  after 
the  Duke  and  himself  had  made  up  their 
minds  to  the  necessity  of  the  measure, 
they  had  the  utmost  difficulty  with  the 
King ;  so  much   so,  that  they  did   not 


know,  within  a  month  of  bringing  on 
the  measure,  whether  or  not  they  could 
rely  on  the  Royal  assent.  Nay,  on  the 
4th  of  March,  the  day  preceding  that  on 
which  it  was  brought  into  the  Commons, 
he  said  that  "  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
Lord  Lyndhurst  and  himself,  retired  from 
Windsor  Castle  out  of  office,"  and  the 
royal  authority  was  only  given  at  the  last 
moment. 

In  the  following  year,  1830,  George  IV. 
died.  The  accession  of  a  new  sovereign 
led  to  the  dissolution  of  Parliament,  but 
before  this  occurred,  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, in  order  as  he  hoped  at  once  to  re- 
press any  expectation  of  a  change  in  the 
national  representation,  or  in  the  suffrage, 
declared  that  as  long  as  he  remained  min- 
ister, he  would  resist  any  such  change. 
This  declaration,  which  seemed  uncalled 
for  by  any  existing  circumstances,  was 
received  with  great  dissatisfaction  by  the 
nation ;  and  when  the  new  Parliament  as- 
sembled, the  ministry  foundthemselves  in 
a  most  awkward  position.  While  the 
elections  for  this  Parliament  were  in  pro- 
gress, the  revolu  tion  of  three  days  occurred 
in  France,  which  resulted  in  the  change  of 
a  dynasty  and  the  establishment  in  that 
kingdom  of  a  constitutional  monarchy. 
The  ferment  thus  given  to  men's  minds, 
and  the  rankling  still  fresh  from  the  anti- 
reform  declaration  of  the  Duke,  occa- 
sioned the  return  of  an  anti-ministerial 
majority  to  the  new  Parliament.  Soon 
after  its  meeting,  on  a  vote  of  confidence, 
ministers  were  left  in  a  minority  of  twenty- 
nine,  and  of  course  retired. 

Lord  Grey  became  the  Premier,  and 
Lord  John  Russell  the  Leader  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  One  of  his  first 
measures,  was  a  bill  for  a  reform  in  the 
national  representation.  Mr.  Peel,  now 
on  the  opposition  benches,  strenuously 
resisted  this  bill,  which,  notwithstanding 
the  popular  excitement  under  which  the 
House  was  chosen,  was  only  carried  to 
a  second  reading  by  a  majority  of  one 
vote.  Being  subsequently  left  in  a  mi- 
nority, the  ministry  dissolved  Parliament, 
and  went  to  the  people  on  the  question 
of  Reform. 

The  House  then  elected  was  largely  in 
favor  of  Lord  John's  bill — and  slowly, 
hut  surely,  it  was  carried  through  the 
Commons.  In  the  Lords  it  met  with 
such  resistance  as  to  make  it  clear  that, 
without  the  creation  of  new  peers  favor- 
able to  the  measure,  it  could  not  be  car- 
ried. Lord  Grey  advised  the  King  (Wil- 
liam IV.)  to  this  course,  but  he  absolutely 
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refused — and  in  consequence  Ministers 
resigned. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Mr.  Peel 
were  again  appealed  to  to  take  charge  of 
the  government ;  but  after  a  full  survey 
of  the  ground,  and  especially  of  the  com- 
plexion of  the  House  of  Commons,  large- 
ly committed  to  Reform,  the  veteran 
advised  his  Sovereign  to  resume  his  for- 
mer ministers.  They  were  accordingly 
reinstated,  with  an  understanding  that, 
if  the  Reform  bill  were  permitted  to  pass 
the  House  of  Lords,  no  new  Peers  should 
be  created.  The  bill  did  accordingly 
pass,  and  received  the  royal  assent  on 
the  7th  June,  1832.  The  Parliament, 
less  than  one  year  old,  was  again  dis- 
solved, and  a  new  one  chosen  under  the 
Reform  law. 

The  appetite  seemed  to  grow  by  that  it 
fed  on.     Catholic  Emancipation  and  the 
Reform  Bill,  in  acknowledging  and  cor- 
recting some  abuses,  only  seemed  to  ren- 
der other  grievances  more  intolerable.  In 
Ireland,  particularly,  the  public  mind  and 
the  public  peace  were  much  disturbed. 
The  new  Parliament  was  largely  imbued 
with   the   popular  impulse.     Lord  Grey 
desired  to  resort  to  the  old  system  of  co- 
ercion— of  pains  and  penalties ;  but  he 
found  difficulty  with  his  colleagues,  and 
still  greater  with  the  House  of  Commons, 
in  carrying  through  some  of  the  more 
stringent  clauses  of  his  Coercion  bill,  and 
in  consequence  resigned.     He  was  suc- 
ceeded as  Premier  by  Lord  Melbourne, 
who  was  of  the  same  party — and  the  per- 
sonnel only  and  not  the  policy  of  the  ad- 
ministration underwent  a  change.     After 
a  short  lull  the  stonn  was  renewed,  and 
Lord  Melbourne's  ministry  suddenly  fell. 
The   dissolution   of  that  ministry   in 
1834  was  one  of  those  strange  and  ca- 
pricious occurrences,  to  which  the  admin- 
istration of  affairs  in  England  is  subject. 
It  was  at  the  time  wholly  unexpected, 
occurring,  as  it  did,  in  the  recess  of  Par- 
liament, and  when  no  immediate  or  ob- 
vious cause  lor  such  an  event  was  fore- 
seen.    It  fell,  as  afterwards  it  appeared, 
from  its    own  weakness — the    turning 
point  being  the  death  of  Earl  Spencer, 
which   raised   Lord  Althorpe   from    the 
Commons  to    the   Peers,  and   rendered 
necessary  the  selection  of  a  new  Leader 
in  the  Commons.     "  The  King,"  says  a 
contemporaneous  writer,  "  called  to  his 
councils  the  ablest,  by  unanimous  con- 
sent the  far  ablest,  of  that  assembly,  in 
which  the  chief  business  of  the  country 
must  be  done — a  man  recommended  to 
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the  King  by  his  Majesty's  own  know, 
ledge  of  his  character,  by  theg  advice  of 
the  most  illustrious  and  most  generous  of 
the  servants  of  the  public,  and  by  such 
unhesitating  and  universal  approbation 
of  the  people,  that  the  natural  excitement 
of  a  great  public  ciisis,  and  the  national 
impatience  of  the  English  character, 
were  for  once  satisfied  to  wait,  through 
an  unprecedented  period  of  suspense,  for 
the  final  resolve  of  the  absent  States- 
man." 

Sir  Robert  Peel  was  at  this  juncture 
with  his  family  in  Italy,  as  little  antici- 
pating the  call  about  to  be  made  upon 
him  by  the  country  and  his  Sovereign,  as 
any  other  private  gentleman  then  on  his 
travels.     A  King's  messenger,  who  had 
traveled  with  unequaled  dispatch,  found 
him  in  the  studios  of  artists,  deep  in  the 
admiration  and  selection  of  pictures.    He 
told  him  that  the  heart  of  the  British  peo- 
ple was,  as  it  were,  impatiently  counting 
its  pulsations  until  it  should  be  ascer- 
tained whether  he,  the  son  of  a  cotton 
spinner,  would  vouchsafe  to  take  that 
helm,  which  the  high  nobility  of  the  land 
— a  cabinet  in   which   were   originally 
thirteen  peers  or  sons  of  peers,  one  baro- 
net, and  only  one  commoner — had  been 
found   unequal   to  govern.     Sir  Robert 
instantly  returned  home,  receiving  from 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  on  whose  earn- 
est   recommendation    he  had  been  sent 
for,  and  who  exercised  during  the  interim 
ALL  the  powers  of  the  government,  the 
responsible  trust.     Although,  on  a  sur- 
vey of  the  ground.  Sir  Robert  saw  the 
unparalleled  difficulties  of  the  position, 
he  felt  obliged,  by  the  confidence  which 
both  King  and  people  had  manifested  in 
him,  to  take  the  government.   But  owing 
to  the  peculiar  character  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  the  first  chosen  under  the  Re- 
form Bill,  and  in  which  the  ministry  he 
succeeded  had  still  a  large  majority,  his 
first   step  was    to   dissolve    Parliament 
and  order  a  new  election — this  making 
the  fourth  Parliament  elected    in   four 
years ! 

It  was  upon  this  occasion  that  he  is- 
sued that  address  to  his  own  constituents 
at  Tamworth,  which  of  itself  denotes 
a  new  era  in  the  constitutional  history  of 
England,  and  was  a  consequence,  neces- 
sary perhaps,  of  the  changes  efl^ected  by 
the  Reform  Bill.  As  was  well  said  at  the 
time,  never  before  "  did  a  prime  minis- 
ter think  it  necessary  to  announce  to  the 
people,  not  only  his  acceptance  of  office, 
but  the  principles  and  even  the  details  of 
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the  measures  he  meant  to  pursue — and  to 
solicit,  not  from  the  Parliament  but  from 
the  people,  '  that  they  would  so  far 
maintain  the  prerogative  of  the  King  as 
to  pive  the  ministers  of  his  choice,  not 
indeed  an  implicit  confidence,  but  a  fair 
trial.' "  In  former  times  such  a  proceed- 
ing would  have  been  thought  derogatory, 
and  impugned  as  unconstitutional,  but  the 
Reform  Bill  had  made  the  Crown  more 
dependent  in  the  choice  of  its  ministers 
on  the  preferences  of  the  respective  con- 
stituencies. 

In  the  course  of  this  address  Sir  Rob- 
ert Peel,  to  use  a  phrase  much  in  vogue 
among  our  public  men,  "defined  his 
position"  very  manfully.  He  denied  that 
he  had  ever  been  "  the  defender  of 
abuses  or  the  enemy  of  judicious  reform. 
I  appeal,"  said  he,  "  with  confidence, 
in  denial  of  any  such  charge,  to  the 
active  part  I  took  in  the  great  question  of 
the  Currency — in  the  consolidation  and 
amendment  of  the  criminal  law — in  the 
revisal  of  the  whole  system  of  trial  by 
jury — to  the  opinions  1  have  ever  pro- 
fessed and  acted  upon  with  regard  to 
other  branches  of  the  jurisprudence  of 
the  country.  I  appeal  to  this  as  proof 
that  I  have  not  been  disposed  to  acqui- 
esce in  acknowledged  evils,  either  from 
the  mere  superstitious  reverence  for 
ancient  usages,  or  from  the  dread  of 
labor  or  responsibility  in  the  application 
of  a  remedy." 

In  direct  reference  to  his  future  course 
as  minister,  and  in  allusion  to  expec- 
tations or  intimations  that  he  would  be 
found  in  opposition  to  the  spirit  in  which 
the  Reform  Bill  had  been  carried,  he  thus 
explicitly  explained  his  views : 

'•'The  Reform  Bill,  it  is  said, constitutes 
a  new  era,  aud  it  is  the  duty  of  a  minister 
to  declare  explicitly — first,  whether  he 
will  maintain  the  Bill  itself,  and  secondly, 
whether  he  will  act  upon  the  spirit  in 
which  it  was  conceived.  With  respect  to 
the  Reform  Bill  itself,  I  will  repeat  now 
the  declaration  which  I  made  when  I 
entered  the  House  of  Commons,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Reformed  Parliament — that  I 
consider  the  Reform  Bill  as  a  final  and  ir- 
revocable settlement  of  a  great  constitution- 
al question,  a  settlement  which  no  friend 
to  the  peace  and  welfare  of  his  country 
would  attempt  to  disturb  either  by  direct  or 
by  insidious  means.  Then,  as  to  the  spirit 
of  the  Reform  Bill,  and  the  willingness  to 
adopt  and  enforce  it,  as  a  rule  of  govern- 
ment. If,  by  adopting  the  spirit  of  the 
Reform  Biil  it  be  meant,  that  we  are  to 
live  in  a  perpetual  vortex  of  agitation,  that 
public  men  can  only  support  themselves 


in  public  estimation  by  adopting  every 
popular  impression  of  the  day,  by  promis- 
ing the  instant  redress  of  anything  which 
anybody  may  call  an  abuse,' by  abandon- 
ing altogether  the  great  aid  of  government, 
more  powerful  than  either  Law  or  Reason 
— the  respect  for  ancient  rights,  and  the 
deference  to  prescriptive  authoritv — if  this 
be  the  spirit  of  the  Reform  Bill,  f  will  not 
undertake  to  adopt  it:  but  if  that  spirit 
merely  implies  a  careful  review  of  insti- 
tutions, civil  and  ecclesiastical,  undertaken 
in  a  friendly  temper,  combining  with  the 
firm  maintenance  of  established  rights,  the 
correction  of  proved  abuses,  andthe  re- 
dress of  real  grievances — in  that  case  I  can, 
for  myself  and  colleagues,  undertake  to  act 
in  such  a  spirit  and  with  such  intentions." 

These   and   like   indications   satisfied 
the  nation  that  Sir  Robert  meant  to  place 
his  administration  on  the  basis  laid  by 
one  of  the  wisest  of  statesmen,  "  a  dis- 
position to  preserve,  and  an  ability  to 
improve,"  yet,  notwithstanding  this  gen- 
eral approbation  and  confidence,  owing 
to  the  preponderance  of  the  democratic 
element,  a  majority  adverse  to  the  min- 
ister was  returned  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  on  the  preliminary  question  of 
the  session,  the  choice  of  a  Speaker,  he 
was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  316  to  309. 
Such   a   division,  on   such   a  question, 
would,  in  all  previous  times,  have  led  to 
the  immediate  resignation  of  the  cabinet. 
But  Sir  Robert  had  taken  the  post,  with 
the  knowledge  that  he  was  beset  by  dif- 
ficulties, and  he  was  too  much  of  a  man 
to  give  way  to  the  first,  great  as  it  was. 
He  resolved  to  put  himself  upon  his  coun- 
try, and  at  least  to  give  them  the  oppor- 
tunity of  judging  him  by  his  measures. 
This  manly  effort  failed  him,  and,  after 
an  unfavorable  division  on  the  Irish  Tithe 
Bill,  defended  by  a  speech,  (on  2d  April,) 
which  the  Quarterly  Review  of  the  day 
pronounced  "  magnificent,"  and  spoke  of 
as  a    "  legacy   worthy   of   the  greatest 
statesman  that  has  appeared  in  the  House 
of    Commons  since   the   death   of    Mr. 
Pitt,"  Sir  Robert  relinquished  the  seals 
of  ofiice,  after  an  incfiectual  struggle  of 
three  months. 

The  Reform  Ministry  again  (April, 
1835)  resumed  the  government,  with 
Lord  Melbourne  as  its  head,  and  Lord 
John  Russel,  as  before,  the  leader  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  Lord  Grey  had 
withdrawn  from  public  life.  Lord  Stanley 
and  Sir  James  Graham  had  abandoned 
their  old  associates,  and  Lord  Brougliam, 
who  had  been  passed  over  by  his  col- 
leagues, on  their  restoration  to  office, 
became  an  antagonist.     All  this  visibly 
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weakened  the  Melbourne  ministry.  Dur- 
ing the  session,  a  very  hostile  spirit  was 
revived  between  the  Lords  and  Commons, 
the  immediate  cause  being  the  English 
Municipal  Corporation's  Bill,  to  which 
the  Lords  persisted  in  making  amend- 
ments, which  the  Commons  rejected, 
and  the  dispute  had  proceeded  to  such  a 
length,  that  hints  were  thrown  out  by 
the  Commons  that  the  "  supplies"  would 
be  withheld.  So  unpleasant  was  the  as- 
pect of  affairs,  that  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who 
had  left  town  towards  the  close  of  the 
session,  returned,  as  he  stated,  for  the 
purpose  of  lending  his  assistance  in  re- 
conciling the  differences  between  the  two 
Houses.  Mutual  concessions  were  at 
last  made,  and  thus  a  measure,  essen- 
tially auxiliary  to  reform  of  Parliament, 
was  carried.  During  1836  and  7,  acting 
as  an  independent  member  of  Parliament, 
Sir  Robert  gave  his  support  to  whatever 
of  good  he  found  in  the  measures  of  the 
administration,  and  specially  to  the  fur- 
ther improvements  in  the  civil  and  crimi- 
nal law,  proposed  by  Lord  John  Russell. 
In  the  middle  of  the  year  1837,  the  King 
died,  and  was  immediately  succeeded  by 
the  present  Sovereign,  Queen  Victoria, 
with  whom,  personally,  Lord  Melbourne 
was  a  great  favorite.  His  administration 
was  strengthened  by  this  event,  for  it 
was  forced  upon  King  William,  against 
his  will,  hy  the  House  of  Commons, 
whereas  it  was  retained  of  choice  by  the 
Queen. 

Its  seeming  strength,  however,  was 
soon  shaken  by  events  beyond  its  con- 
trol. The  commercial  revulsion  of  1837, 
too  well  remembered  in  our  own  country, 
was  fearfully  felt  in  England.  The  Ca- 
nadian insurrection,  the  war  with  China, 
and  the  difficulties  in  India,  required  in- 
creased e.vpenditures  at  the  very  moment 
when  commercial  distress  was  diminish- 
ing the  resources  of  the  country.  The 
ministry  lingered  on,  however,  till  May, 
1839,  when,  on  a  question  of  suspending 
the  constitution  of  the  Island  of  Jamaica, 
because  of  the  refusal  of  the  legislature 
of  that  colony  to  assent  to  certain  requi- 
sitions of  the  Home  Government,  they 
were  left  in  a  minority  of  five.  They 
immediately  resigned,  and  the  two  inevi- 
table men  were  again  sent  for,  the  Duke 
and  Sir  Robert ;  but  the  Queen  was  not 
found  submissive  to  the  views  of  Sir 
Robert,  especially  as  to  appointments 
in  the  Royal  Household;  and,  in    this 


nineteenth  century,  the  two  foremost 
men  of  England  were  prevented  from 
taking  charge  of  its  government,  because 
of  a  disagreement  about  the  nominations 
of  certain  ladies  of  the  bed-chamber  I  * 

Lord  Melbourne  was  immediately  re- 
instated, and  he  sought  to  ingratiate  him- 
self with  the  public  by  the  great  change 
in  the  Post  Office  Law,  which  so  largely 
and  beneficially  reduced  the  charge  on 
postage.  But  the  Tory  party — gathering 
confidence fromthe  conviction,  that  much 
as  the  Reform  Bill  had  extended  suffrage 
and  altered  representation,  it  still  left  to 
the  landed  aristocracy  great  means  of  in- 
fluence and  strength;  and, moreover, from 
the  secession  of  eminent  persons  from 
the  opposite  ranks — made,  in  the  session 
of  1840,  a  more  determined  assault  on 
the  Melbourne  ministry  than  it  had  yet 
encountered.  On  a  motion  of  confidence, 
after  a  debate  of  four  nights,  the  minis- 
ters triumphed  by  only  21  votes  I  In 
this  debate.  Sir  Robert  took  a  prominent 
part,  examining,  with  vigor  and  know- 
ledge, the  whole  course  of  the  Whig 
government  since  1830,  taunting  them 
with  the  loss  from  their  side,  in  that  time 
of  almost  every  man  of  known  ability, 
rank  and  position  in  the  country,  "  with 
one  splendid  exception,"  alluding  to  Lord 
John  Russell,  and  enumerating  Lord 
Grey,  Lord  Stanley,  Sir  James  Graham, 
the  Duke  of  Richmond,  Lord  Ripon,  Lord 
Brougham,  and  last  of  all,  Lord  Howick  ; 
and  showing,  that  having  received  the 
Government  in  a  condition  of  growing 
prosperity,  they  had  reduced  it  to  a  con- 
dition of  "  decayed  public  credit,  the 
public  securities  at  a  discount,  and  the 
country  convulsed  with  political  dis- 
order." On  another  motion  of  Sir  James 
Graham,  censuring  ministers  for  the  war 
in  China,  Sir  Robert  again  spoke  with 
great  energy  and  effect,  and  the  divi.sion 
showed  a  majority  of  only  10  !  for  min- 
isters. 

The  session  of  1841  was  the  last  of 
the  Whig  ministry.  The  distresses  of 
the  country  continued,  its  revenues 
were  decreasing,  and  a  hot  agitation 
arose  on  the  subject  of  the  Corn  Laws  and 
Commercial  Rrform.  As  a  last  expedi- 
ent, Lord  John  Russell  announced  the 
purpose  of  the  ministry  to  modify  the 
Corn  Laws,  and  to  substitute  a  perma- 
nent fixed  duty  for  the  sliding  scale. 
It  was  too  Jate  ;  Sir  Robert  Peel  moved  a 
vote  of  confidence,  which,  after  an  ex- 


*  It  was  upon  this  occasion  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  in  reply  to  a  question  of 
how  it  came  about  that  he  and  Peel  could  not  manage  the  Queen,  is  said  to  have  replied, 
"  Oh  !  I  have  no  amall-talk  and  Peel  has  no  manners." 
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citing  debate  of  four  nights,  was  carried 
by  a  majority  of  one! — 312  to  311. 
After  sustaining  another  defeat  on  the 
Administration  of  Justice  Bill,  the  Queen, 
by  the  advice  of  her  minister,  prorogued 
Parliament  on  22d  June,  with  a  view  to 
its  immediate  dissolution.  This  measure 
proved  fatal  to  the  Whigs.  A  most 
warmly-contested  election  ensued,  and, 
in  its  progress,  it  was  soon  perceptible 
that  the  Coi^seiivatives  were  to  carry 
the  day.  Lord  John  Russell,  after  a 
severe  struggle,  was  elected  one  of  the 
representatives  of  the  City  of  London. 
On  addressing  his  new  constituents,  he 
admitted  that  his  party  had  been  defeated 
in  the  elections,  and  defeated  on  the  issue 
oi  free  trade.  He  expressed,  neverthe- 
less, his  conviction  that  this  issue  would 
be  reversed,  and  that  the  principles  of 
free  trade  would  eventually  triumph. 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  too,  addressed  his 
constituents  at  Tamworth  ;  but  in  a  far 
different  strain  from  his  address  of  1834, 
when,  as  Prime  Minister,  he  appealed 
through  them  to  the  country  to  give  the 
King's  Ministers  a  fair  trial.  He  was 
now  simply  an  opposition  member  of 
Parliament,  though  with  the  near  cer- 
tainty of  being  again  called  into  power  ; 
and,  in  this  category,  he  "  kept  dark." 
"  The  Doctor,"  said  he,  with  a  some- 
what grave  humor,  "  had  not  yet  been 
called  in  to  prescribe  for  the  patient,  and 
he  could  not,  therefore,  propose  reme- 
dies." 

The  new  Parliament  met  in  August, 
1841,  and  a  thorough /ree  trade  speech 
from  the  throne  was  delivered  by  com- 
mission. In  both  Houses  the  contest 
immediately  began,  and  was  decided 
against  ministers.  The  great  struggle 
was  in  the  House,  in  which,  as  yet,  Sir 
Robert  had  taken  no  part.  But  towards 
the  close  of  the  last  night,  the  fifth  of  the 
debate,  O'Connell  having  made  a  speech 
abusing  the  Tories  and  praising  the 
Whigs,  those  same  Whigs  whom  on  a 
former  occasion  he  had  stigmatized  as 
"  bloody,  base  and  brutal :"  the  moment 
he  sat  down  Sir  Robert  sprang  to  his 
feet,  "  animated  seemingly,"  sajs  a  con- 
temporary writer,  "by  some  unusual  emo- 
tion ;  he  used  a  phraseology  bolder  than 
his  wont ;  uttered  his  words  with  a  des- 
perate passion,  altogether  uncharacteris- 
tic of  his  style  of  speaking.  He  repelled 
O'Connell's  vituperation  as  proceeding 
from  '  an  imagination  fertile  in  cal- 
umny,' and  looking  directly  across  tlie 
House,  and  bending  forward,  asked  the 
Irish  agitator,  in  a  tone  of  almost  savage 


scorn,  if  these  were  his  base,  brutal  and 
bloody  Whigs  ?  The  passion  evaporated, 
but  the  voice  trembled  with  emotion  a 
long  time  afterwards,  as  he  proceeded  to 
state  the  principles  which  would  actuate 
him  should  he  be  called  to  power." 
The  division  came,  and  in  a  House  of 
629  members,  there  appeared  a  majority 
of  91  against  ministers. 

Sir  Robert  was  again  installed  in  oflSce, 
but  declining  to  explain  himself  as  to  his 
luture  policy,  and  asking  time  for  matur- 
ng  it.  Parliament  after  passing  the  ne- 
essary  bills  was  prorogued  on  the  7th 
^October.  It  met  again  on  the  3d  Febru- 
ary, the  Queen  attending  in  person  to 
deliver  the  speech,  accompanied  by  the 
King  of  Prussia,  who  happened  to  be  in 
England,  and  a  brilliant  cortege.  On  the 
9lh,  Sir  Robert  made  his  long-expected 
motion  on  the  Corn  Laws,  rejecting  Lord 
John  Russell's  motion  of  a  fixed  duty, 
and  reasserting  the  superiority  of  the 
sliding  scale,  and,  in  spite  of  all  opposi- 
tion, which  was  violent,  his  bill  became 
a  law. 

His  next  and  bolder  measures  were 
the  new  Tariff  Act  and  the  Income  Tax. 
The  country  was  in  great  difficulties. 
There  had  been  a  constant  and  growing 
deficiency  in  the  revenue  for  several 
years,  and  new  taxes  on  articles  of  con- 
sumption or  trade  were  )iot  to  be  thought 
of.  Commerce,  therefore,  was  to  be  re- 
vived by  the  removal  of  duties,  and  a  tax 
on  property  was  to  supply,  not  only  the 
existing  deficiency  in  the  revenue,  but  the 
farther  diminution  to  be  occasioned  by 
the  duties  to  be  abolished. 

The  speech  in  which  Sir  Robert  ex- 
plained these  measures  is  among  the 
best  he  has  delivered  ;  but  the  length  to 
which  this  article  is  running  prevents  our 
making  any  extracts.  The  appeal  which 
he  made  to  the  men  of  property  of  the 
country  to  submit  cheerfully  to  the  pro- 
posed tax — equal  to  about  three  per  cent, 
on  incomes — was  very  striking  and  very 
effective.  "  There  are,"  said  he  "  indi- 
cations among  all  the  upper  classes  of 
society  of  increased  comfort  and  enjoy- 
ment— of  increased  prosperity  and  wealth 
— and  yet  concurrently  with  these  indi- 
cations there  exists  a  mighty  evil  which 
has  been  growing  up  for  the  last  seven 
years.  *  *  *  You  will  not  permit 
this  evil  to  gain  such  gigantic  growth  as 
ultimately  to  place  it  far  beyond  your 
power  to  control.  If  you  do,  you  must 
expect  the  severe  but  just  judgment  of  a 
reflecting  and  retrospective  posterity. 
Your  conduct  will  be  contrasted  with 
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that  of  your  fathers,  who,  with  a  mutiny 
at  the  Nore,  a  rebellion  in  Ireland,  and 
disaster  abroad,  yet  submitted  with 
buoyant  vigor  and  universal  applause 
(with  the  funds  as  low  as  fifty-two)  to  a 
property  tax  of  ten  per  cent.  I  believe 
you  will  not  subject  yourselves  to  so  in- 
jurious and  unworthy  a  contrast.  My 
confident  hope  is  you  will  prove  your- 
selves worthy  of  your  mission  as  the 
representatives  of  a  mighty  people,  and 
that  you  will  not  tarnish  the  fame  which 
it  is  your  duty  to  cherish  as  the  most 
glorious  inheritance." 

This  tru.st  was  not  disappointed.  After 
a  most  protracted  and  arduous  debate, 
both  measures  were  carried  ;  and  it  has 
been  most  satisfactorily  proved  by  the 
best  of  all  arguments — experience — that 
the  most  sanguine  anticipations  of  the 
Premier  from  these  measures  have  been 
amply  realized. 

The  course  of  Sir  Robert  since  that 
period  is  familiar  to  most  of  our  readers. 
Sir  Robert  has  continued  in  charge  of  the 
government  up  to  the  recent  resignation 
of  a  week — when  failing  to  form  a  min- 
istry, Lord  John  Russell  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  doing,  with  regard  to  Sir  Robert 
and  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  what  they 
had  done  on  a  former  occasion  with  re- 
gard to  him  and  Lord  Melbourne — re- 
commending to  the  sovereign  to  take  back 
the  old  ministry. 

Sir  Robert's  able  speech  on  resuming 
his  station  has  been  so  recently  published 
in  the  newspapers,  that  we  need  here 
only  advert  to  it,  as  a  new  illustration  of 
the  manliness  and  just  self-estimation  of 
this  eminent  Commoner,  whose  life  and 
career  we  have  here  endeavored  to  il- 
lustrate. 

If  we  have  not  wholly  failed  in  the 
eflTort,  we  shall  have  interested  our  reader, 
we  trust,  in  the  character  of  this  self- 
made  man,  whose  own  ability,  industry, 
and  wisdom  have  made  him  the  most 
marking  statesman  of  Europe. 

Sprung  from  obscure  parentage — his 
grandfather  being  a  very  small  manufac- 


turer 6i  cotton  prints,  who  was  known 
by  the  nickname  of  Parsley  Peel,  because 
of  having  copied  that  plant  on  his  prints 
— and  not  seeking,  even  when  fortune 
and  the  favor  of  his  country  smiled  upon 
him,  to  fortify  himself  by  matrimonial 
alliance  with  the  aristocracy,  for  he  mar- 
ried the  daughter  of  an  old  general.  Sir 
John  Floyd,  who  had  sprung  from  the 
ranks — he  has  raised  himself  by  no  in- 
direction, by  no  unworthy  concession, 
by  no  sycophancy*  With  the  sterling 
characteristics  of  a  thorough  Englishman, 
proud  of  his  country,  confident  in  her 
power,  and  studious  of  her  prosperity, 
he  has  devoted  his  nights  and  days,  all 
the  best  faculties  of  his  mind,  and  the 
vigor  of  his  frame,  to  her  service. 
Through  a  long  series  of  years — and 
most  eventful  years,  too — he  has  had 
occasion  once  and  again  to  change  opin- 
ions apparently  well  settled,  and  to  sup- 
port measures  he  before  had  warmly  re- 
sisted. On  each  of  the  great  topics  of 
the  Currency,  of  Catholic  Emancipation, 
of  Parliamentary  Reform,  of  Free  Trade, 
and  of  the  Corn  Laws,  Sir  Robert  Peel 
has  been  on  both  sides.  Yet  so  clearly 
has  he  borne  himself  in  his  great  offices, 
so  disinterested  has  been  his  career,  and 
so  frank  and  satisfactory  his  explanations 
on  every  occasion  of  change  of  opinion, 
that  no  party  doubts  his  integrity  or  dis- 
trusts his  motives. 

But  what  then,  it  may  be  asked,  be- 
comes of  consistency — or  is  there  no  vir- 
tue in  that  old-fashioned  quality  >  All 
depends,  in  this  matter,  upon  definition 
and  upon  motive,  He  who,  in  public 
life,  pays  no  regard  to  altered  circum- 
stances, to  new  developments,  to  the 
changes,  in  short,  which  time  and  events 
work  in  the  relations  of  nations  as  of 
men,  but  adheres  doggedly  to  opinions 
formed  under  very  different  lights,  or  in 
the  absence  of  all  light,  may  indeed  be  a 
very  consistent,  but  would  certainly  be  a 
very  unwise  and  a  very  unsafe,  politician. 
Tried  by  results  both  to  his  country  and 
to  himself,  who  shall  now  say  that  Sir 


*0n  this  head  the  following  scene  may  be  recalled.  In  the  House  of  Commons,  ia 
1830,  Brougham,  after  making  an  attack  on  the  policy  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  said, 
"  But  him  1  accuse  not.  I  accuse  you,  (addressing  the  ministerial  benches,)  his  flat- 
terers, his  mean,  fawning  parasites."  Sir  Robert  Peel  started  up  and  said,  "  I  ask  the 
honorable  and  learned  member  if  he  means  to  accuse  me  of  being  such  ?  The  honorable 
and  learned  gentleman  addressed  himself  to  this  side  of  the  House,  and  said,  'I  mean 
to  accuse  you,  his  flatterers,  his  fawning  parasites.'  I  am  sitting  on  this  side  of  the 
House ;  I  am  the  representative  of  the  opinions  of  those  who  sit  here  ;  but  I  put  the 
question  to  the  honorable  and  learned  gentleman,  not  on  their  behalf,  but  as  an  indi- 
vidual ;  and  I  ask  of  him,  does  he  presume  to  say  of  me  that  I  am  the  mean,  fawning 
parasite  of  any  man?"  Brougham  disclaimed  all  personal  application  of  the  remark,  or 
personal  imputation ;  and  so  the  matter  ended. 
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Robert  Peel,  in  the  changes  we  have  in 
these  pages  briefly  noted,  on  such  great 
questions  as  the  Currency,  Corn,  Reform 
and  Catholic  Emancipation,  has  not  acted 
both  wisely  and  honestly  ? 

As  early  as  1826,  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
view, though  of  diametrically  opposite 
politics,  spoke  of  him  as  a  "  wise,  honest 
and  high-principled  man ;"  and  three 
years  later,  remarking  upon  and  applaud- 
ing his  change  on  the  Catholic  question, 
that  same  Review  (March,  1829)  said: 

"Amidst  great  personal  difBculties,  he 
has  chosen  that  which,  being  the  most  fair 
and  manly,  ought  to  be  the  least  painful  and 
least  unsatisfactory  for  himself.  The  choice 
could  be  to  him  only  one  of  evils.  He  was 
in  the  old  British  dilemma — the  sea  before 
him,  the  barbarians  behind.  *  *  *  The 
man  who  never  changes  his  mind  must  be 
about  as  great  a  fool  as  the  man  who  is  al- 
ways changing  it;  and  if  there  be  an  occa- 
sion when  such  an  intellectual  process 
ought  to  meet  with  indulgence,  it  is  when 
perhaps  you  save  a  kingdom  by  submitting 
to  it.  The  great  malignant  sophism  by 
which  party  zealots  pander  to  ignorance 
and  passion,  lies  chiefly  in  the  abuse  of  a 
single  word,  by  which  a  change  of  oj)inions 
and  apostacy  are  assumed  to  be  the  same. 
The  blindfold  consistency  on  which  all 
authority,  experience  and  warning  are 
thrown  away,  is  nothing  but  a  second-hand 
infallibility  made  out  of  a  worse-grained 
wood  than  any  papal  chair.  '  Old  as  I  am, 
I  put  myself  to  school,'  was  once  esteemed 
a  merit." 

The  secret  of  Sir  Robert's  power  lies 
in  his  thorough  knowledge  both  of  his 
own  resources  and  of  the  English  people. 
On  this  head  we  adopt  this  language  from 
Eraser's  Magazine : 

"When  Sir  Robert  Peel  made  his  em- 
phatic declaration, on  resigning  the  govern- 
ment in  April,  1S35,  that  his  future  life 
would  be  spent  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
he  was,  perhaps  unconsciously,  establish- 
ing one  of  the  landmarks  by  which  the 
present  age  will  be  distinguished  from  its 
predecessors.  His  prophetic  promise  em- 
bodied the  conviction  of  a  statesman  pre- 
eminent in  the  wisdom  which  studies  the 
signs  of  the  times,  that  hereafter  the  popular 
or  representative  branch  of  the  legislature, 
regulated  no  doubt,  to  a  pjreat  degree,  by 
the  will  of  the  monarch  and  the  theoretical 
right  of  veto  of  the  peers,  will  be  the  really 
influential  power  in  the  state. 

"  But  Sir  Robert,  at  the  same  time,  ex- 
hibited no  slight  amount  of  self-knowledge. 


Looked  at  inferentially,  that  declaration 
showed  that  he  bad  formed  a  correct  esti- 
mate of  his  own  position  and  powers.  Sir 
Robert  is  an  ambitious  man,  but  his  ambi- 
tion is  of  a  high  and  honorable  character. 
He  covets  fame,  and  a  niche  in  the  history 
of  his  country,  more  than  personal  rank 
or  dignities.  His  ambition  is  not  that 
which  would  be  satisfied,  though  it  has 
been  flattered,  by  having  two  queens  as  his 
voluntary  guests,  with  an  earl's  coronet 
glittering  in  the  distance.  Yet  to  one  who 
.with  manly  independence  points  continu- 
ally to  the  origin  of  his  family,*  such  dis- 
tinctions might  count  as  something.  Sir 
Robert  Peel's  ambition  grasps  at  what  is 
emphatically  the  power  of  modern  times, 
influence  over  the  opinions  of  his  fellow- 
men.  He  wishes  to  leave  the  impress  of 
his  own  mind  upon  the  character  of  his 
countrymen.  He  hopes  to  be  regarded,  if 
not  as  the  pilot  who  weathered  the  storm, 
at  least  as  havino'  held  the  helm  amidst  the 
eddies  and  whirlpools  of  exasperated  rival 
interests.  Represented  as  they  are  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  which  is  the  scene  of 
their  action,  he  who  would  influence  them 
must  learn  the  art  of  commanding  the  ear 
and  swaying;  the  passions  or  prejudices  of 
that  assembly.  Of  that  art  Sir  Robert  Peel 
has  obtained  the  mastery.  Therefore  he 
acts  wisely,  with  the  examples  of  Pultney 
and  Chatham  before  him,  in  not  quittingf  a 
sphere  where  his  triumphs  are  certain,  and 
where  the  amount  he  may  store  up  of  good 
for  his  country,  and  fame  for  himself,  is 
incalculable." 

It  will,  we  think,  be  conceded  that  no 
living  statesman  has  so  largely  impressed 
himself  upon  the  policy  and  character  of 
his  country,  and  measurably  upon  the 
policy  of  the  world,  as  Sir  Robert  Peel. 
He  is  the  one  man  of  England. 

He  is  now  in  a  position  alike  eminent 
and  critical.  Poising  himself  upon  re- 
sources which  never  yet  have  failed  him 
— upon  the  conviction  of  his  own  honest 
desire  to  serve  his  country,  and  upon  the 
popular  favor — he  has  to  contend  against 
the  interests,  the  prejudices  and  the  re- 
sentments of  the  great  Conservative  mass 
with  which  he  has  heretofore  acted.  On 
every  account  his  success  is  to  be  desired. 
His  own  country  will  benefit  by  it — our 
country  will  benefit  by  it ;  and  more  than 
all,  additional  encouragement  will  be 
given  to  merit  and  talent,  however  lowly 
born,  by  the  renewed  and  signal  triumph 
over  all  the  prejudice  and  all  the  opposi- 
tion of  a  long-derived  aristocracy  of  an 
able,  upright,  wise  and  virtuous  man. 


*  It  is  said  that  among  his  constituents  at  Tamworth  he  rather  boasts  himself  of  his 
humble  descent,  and  claims  the  nearer  affinity  with  them  because  sprung  from  their 
ranks.  "  I  am,  you  know,"  he  says,  "the  son  of  a  cotton  spinner,  and  my  wife  is  the 
daughter  of  a  common  soldier." 
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ADVENTURES  ON  THE  FRONTIER  OF  TEXAS  AND  MEXICO. 

No.  VI. — Condvded. 


BY    CHARLES    WINTERFIELD. 


It  was  several  hours  before  the  wretch- 
ed Antone  had  sufficiently  recovered  for 
me  to  leave  him.  The  fright,  the  drench- 
ing, and  the  blows  he  had  received  from 
the  boy,  united,  had  almost  annihilated 
what  energies  of  life  there  were  in  his 
shriveled  carcass.  With  his  crushed 
eye,  and  the  ghastly  saffron  of  his  face, 
he  was  a  sufficiently  unpleasing  com- 
panion beneath  the  glooms  of  that  deep 
forest,  which  were  only  fitfully  informed 
with  moonlight.  I  was  glad  enough 
when  I  saw  him  able  to  sit  up  unassisted, 
and  rose  to  leave  him,  for  I  could  do  no- 
thing more  now.  He  was  not  strong 
enough  to  walk  to  the  Rancho,  leaving 
out  of  the  question  the  impossibility  of  his 
obtaining  admission  there,  even  should 
he  reach  it.  Besides,  I  had  merely  com- 
promised with  my  own  conscience  in 
saving  the  life  of  the  miserable  creature ; 
and  now,  that  had  been  accomplished,  I 
felt  no  special  "  yearning  of  the  spirit" 
towards  him,  which  might  keep  me  at  his 
side  to  comfort  him  in  the  darkness  ;  and 
truly,  did  he  seem  to  need  a  comforter. 
When  he  saw  that  I  was  going  to  leave 
him  he  clung  franticly  to  my  limbs,  and 
with  the  idiotic  mouthings  of  his  terror 
made  a  most  dismal  pleading  for  me  to 
stay.  It  was  time  for  me  to  be  at  my 
post,  and  for  fear  the  moans  of  even  this 
reptile  humanity  might  move  me  too 
much,  I  shook  his  clenched  grip  violent- 
ly off  and  started  hastily  for  the  Rancho. 
His  voice  followed  me — as  I  struggled 
through  the  dense  brush — for  some  dis- 
tance. The  creature's  feeble  wits  had 
been  temporarily  addled  by  the  night's 
work.  Hideous  as  portions  of  it  had 
been,  and  painful  as  those  sounds  were, 
I  remember — ^^just  as  they  were  dying 
away — that  I  burst  into  a  hearty  laugh 
as  the  ludicrous  contrast  presented  it- 
self of  valiant  Sir  Braggadocio  Antone  in 
the  glory  of  one  of  his  boasting  feats, 
and  the  writhing,  pitiable  thing  I  had 
just  left.  The  nerves,  when  overstrung 
through  scenes  like  these,  grow  un- 
naturally impressible,  and  vibrate  to 
strange  humors.  One  feels  sometimes  as 
though  he  would  laugh  though  tottering 


on  the  sheer  brink  of  some  red  shaft  to 
Tartarus.  Curious  problem  ! — this  mon- 
strous trinity,  Man — part  fiend,  part 
angel,  and  part  brute. 

It  would  require  a  strong  reliance  upon 
the  evidence  of  things  unseen,  to  suppose 
any  part  of  him  could  be  developed  in 
such  a  life  as  that  on  this  Frontier,  other 
than  his  fiend  and  brute  natures.  I 
reached  the  log — recovered  my  gun,  and 
set  off  for  my  post  the  way  I  came — 
along  under  the  bank  of  the  river.  Mid- 
night, I  knew,  was  very  near  if  not 
passed,  and  this  was  the  time  for  the  at- 
tack upon  the  Rancho  to  commence.  It 
would  be  disgraceful  for  me  to  fail  of 
being  there  at  the  crisis.  I  hurried  on 
regardless  of  mud  and  water,  for  the  last 
few  hours  had  sufficiently  familiarized 
me  with  both.  I  soon  gained  a  point 
where,  from  the  top  of  a  bank,  sheltered 
by  the  trees,  I  could  command  a  perfect 
view  of  the  Rancho  beneath  the  clear 
moonlight.  The  intervening  sj)ace  was 
open,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  scat- 
tered trees.  Its  low,  square  bulk  looked 
as  dark  as  death — not  a  glimmer  of  light 
or  the  faintest  sound  came  from  it.  The 
great  gate  was  in  front  of  me.  A  little  to 
the  left,  and  separated  by  a  short  interval 
was  the  lower  picketing  of  the  sheep- pen 
— a  large  enclosure  in  which  the  immense 
flocks  of  sheep  and  goats  belonging  to  such 
Ranchos  are  collected  at  night.  These 
creaturesareeasily  "stampeded"  orfright- 
ened,  and  will  make  noiseenough  to  wake 
the  seven  sleepers  in  the  effort  to  escape. 
I  saw  the  figures  of  men  stealthily  gliding 
from  tree  to  tree  as  they  approached  the 
gate,  or  creeping  around  the  Rancho, 
picketing  beneath  its  shadows  toward 
the  same  point — so  I  was  just  in  time. 
It  occurred  to  me  from  the  camion  with 
which  the  men  moved  that  they  had  per- 
ceived evidences  of  alertness  on  the  part 
of  the  people  of  the  Rancho,  which  I  had 
not  suspected.  According  to  the  plan  of 
attack  we  were  to  lie  in  wait  on  each 
side  of  the  gate  to  be  ready  for  a  rush 
if  it  should  be  thrown  open  for  the 
shepherds  to  come  out  to  quiet  their 
flocks.     Already  the  hoarse  bark  of  the 
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shepherd-dogs  had  announced  to  the 
silence  that  something  was  wrong.  This 
is  a  very  nobJe  and  fierce  race  of  these 
animals,  original  in,  and  peculiar  to, 
Mexico.  They  are  taken  when  young, 
and  nourished  at  the  dugs  of  a  she-goat, 
and  ever  afterwards  live  with  the  flock 
■ — a  foster-child  and  a  protector.  Their 
deep-mouthed  savage  baying  seemed  now 
about  to  precipitate  matters.  The  men 
threw  themselves  flat  upon  the  ground — 
while  the  crash  of  broken  bars  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  sudden  and  stunning  clatter 
and  ba-a-ing  of  near  a  thousand  panic- 
stricken  animals.  I  took  instant  ad- 
vantage of  the  confusion  to  glide  over 
the  interval  unnoticed,  and  take  my  place 
in  the  nearest  party  of  the  Rangers.  The 
dogs  came  through  the  broken  bars  along 
with  their  maddened  and  rushing  charge. 
They  dashed  at  us  at  once.  The  mien 
who  had  been  ordered  not  to  fire,  were 
prepared  to  dispose  of  this  difficulty  very 
quietly,  and  at  a  few  strokes  of  their 
long,  heavy  Bowie  Knives,  emphasized 
by  a  muttered  curse  or  so,  the  most  fierce 
of  the  gallant  fellows  were  silenced.  A 
very  large  old  white  bitch  sprang  so 
suddenly  at  the  Colonel's  throat  that  he 
had  a  severe  struggle  before  he  shook 
her  off  with  a  cloven  skull.  He  had 
heen  standing  near  the  gate  of  the  Pen, 
which  he  had  broken  the  moment  after 
throwing  the  wolf-skin  among  the  flock 
which  had  caused  the  panic.  The  men 
around  me  could  scarcely  suppress  their 
laughter  while  he  was  engaged  in  this 
novel  battle  ;  while  he  who  had  been 
sufficiently  chafed  before,  was  rendered 
wildly  furious  by  the  startle  of  absolute 
danger  from  a  quarter  so  unexpected. 

In  the  mean  time  the  people  of  the 
Rancho  were  aroused,  as  the  confusion 
of  voices  and  hurrying  to  and  fro  of  lights 
sufficiently  shovi^ed.  The  idea  flashed 
through  my  mi  lid  that  cve?'//6o£/i/- seemed 
to  wake  up  very  suddenly ;  for,  judging 
from  the  clamors  inside,  every  soul  in  the 
Rancho  must  have  been  astir  in  a  fe-w 
minutes.  Suddenly  there  was  an  entire 
lull  of  these  sounds,  and  we  heard  bolts 
and  chains  rattling  at  the  gate.  The 
moment  these  sounds  reached  us,  the  Col- 
onel bounded  to  the  side  of  the  gate 
where  it  opened  outwards.  He  said  in  a 
sharp,  eager  whisper,  "  Ready,  boys  ! — 
follow  me  ;"  and  then  crouching  close  to 
the  wall,  I  could  see  his  dim  figure  against 
it  bent  in  the  attitude  for  springing,  and 
his  eyes  literally  emitting  flames  in  the 
concentration  of  his  fury.     We  all  shifted 


our  positions  in  preparation  for  bounding 
quickly  up.  There  was  a  pulseless  pause. 
There  seemed  to  be  some  difficulty  in 
getting  the  gate  open,  while  we  forgot  to 
breathe  in  watching  the  moment  when  it 
would  swing  back.  This  unaccountable 
stillness,  so  simultaneous  and  only  broken 
now  by  the  noise  at  the  gate — for  the 
flock  was  far  enough  off  running  like 
mad — struck  me  as  ominous,  and  it 
proved  to  be  so  with  a  vengeance.  In- 
stead of  the  gate  being  thrown  open,  there 
was  a  sudden  commotion  on  the  top  oi 
the  high  picketing  just  over  it;  and 
before  we  could  think  what  it  meant,  a 
shower  of  some  fluid  .was  suddenly 
plumped  upon  the  heads  of  the  Colonel 
and  those  who  were  nearest  him.  A  por- 
tion of  it  was  spattered  upon  me,  and  I 
felt  that  it  was  hot  as  lava.  The  con- 
vulsive spring  and  the  involuntary  yell 
of  agony  which  followed  from  those  upon 
whom  this  fiery  benediction  fell  most 
bountifully,  bore  witness  to  its  singular 
fervency.  There  were  two  or  three  figures 
visible  for  an  instant  on  the  top  of  the 
picketing,  one  of  which  I  thought  was 
that  of  the  old  Senora.  A  shrill,  taunt- 
ing laugh  broke  from  it,  which  reminded 
me  of  all  that  would  be  hideous  in  the 
quaverings  of  a  dozen  screech-owls  united 
in  one  prolonged  scream  ;  while  the  arms 
were  tossed  wildly  to  and  fro  for  a  mo- 
ment, and,  as  we  fired,  it  suddenly  disap- 
peared. It  was  the  old  Jezebel  beyond  a 
doubt.  We  had  been  too  much  discom- 
fi.ted  and  flurried  ;  it  was  uncertain  whe- 
tlier  we  had  hit  any  of  theia !  The  fact 
that  that  infernal  laugh  still  continued  to 
be  heard,  even  above  the  jubilant  triumph- 
ing roar  of  the  Mexicans  inside,  settled 
this  doubt.  We  had  been  nicely  over- 
reached. 

A  rich  scene  was  now  presented.  The 
Colonel  was  on  the  ground  rolling,  writh- 
ing and  moaning  with  the  pain,  while 
others  of  the  party,  in  various  postures, 
were  nmking  no  less  expressive  demon- 
strations. There  was  a  strong  smell  of 
tallow  in  the  air,  and  the  clothes  of  the 
unfortunates  rapidly  whitened  as  the  fluid 
cooled,  until  they  looked  like  anticking- 
ghosts  in  the  moonlight. 

"  He,  he  !"  chuckled  Bill,  who  was  at 
my  side  and  had  in  a  great  measure  es- 
caped, "  how  hot  it  is,  Colonel — told  you 
she  war  kin  to  old  Split-foot:" 

Nothing  but  his  broad-brimmed  hat  and 
buckskins  had  saved  the  Colonel  from 
instant  death ;  as  it  was,  between  the  ex- 
quisite agony  and  his  baffled  rage,  he 
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was  quite  frantic.  He  howled  out  a  fu- 
rious imprecation  in  answer  to  this 
quaintly  timed  jest,  and  rising,  staggered 
towards  Bill,  as  I  thought,  with  the  in- 
tention of  striking  him.  He  only  seized 
'i.im  by  the  arm  and  shook  him  violently, 
.en  thrusting  his  purple  and  distorted 
-ice  close  to  that  of  the  Trapper,  he  said 
a  a  sharp  whisper,  while  his  lips  were 
perfectly  rigid — 

"  We'll  try  it  on  her,  Bill  Johnson ! — 
we'll  roast  her — wont  we.  Bill — alive." 

"  Kern  it  no  use — she  wont  burn — but 
we'll  try." 

Bill  said  this  in  a  stern,  lowered  voice, 
and  with  something  like  an  expression 
of  hopelessness  which  struck  me  as 
caused  by  the  superstition  which  had 
taken  hold  on  him  with  regard  to  the  old 
Senora.  The  men  were  clamorous — such 
of  them  as  had  been  scalded — with  un- 
governable rage  ;  and  cries  of  "  strike  a 
hre," — "  run  for  wood," — "  we'll  burn  it 
down," — "burn  her  up,"  &c.,  were  fol- 
lowed by  immediate  action.  There  was 
to  be  no  child's  play  now,  I  saw ;  and, 
indeed,  found  myself  excited  as  the  rest, 
and  justifying  the  most  ferocious  extremes 
of  retaliation.  In  the  midst  of  the  curses 
and  clamors,  the  indomitable  Fitz  shouted 
out  to  some  of  the  tallow-coated  sufferers 
who  were  most  obstreperous — 

"  Boys,  keep  cool — don't  catch  afire 
you  wick-eiiellows  ;  you  had  better  keep 
yer  light  under  a  bushel  to-night — we 
shan't  need  it,  I  judge." 

"  Yes,  but  we  shall  have  the  light — 
like  a  city  set  upon  a  hill — wont  we  .'" 
said  the  Bravo,  laughing,  while  he  struck 
fire  with  his  flint  and  steel.  There  was 
something  very  ghastly  in  this  profane 
wit,  but  it  was  sufficiently  in  keeping 
with  the  men  and  the  occasion.  Hays, 
who  had  been  severely  scalded,  and  be- 
tween the  pain  and  the  shame,  was  more 
excited  than  he  had  ever  been  known  to 
become  before,  now  went  hurrying  to 
and  fro  to  organize  the  measures  for  in- 
stant attack.  Fragments  of  dried  wood 
and  arms-full  of  moss  were  brought  from 
the  forest  close  at  hand,  and  piled  up 
against  the  gate,  while  the  few  little  huts 
we  have  spoken  of  as  on  the  outside  of 
the  picketing  which  faced  the  river,  were 
stripped  of  everything  they  contained 
which  was  inflammable.  Boards,  beds, 
cotton  garments,  &c.,  were  thrown  upon 
the  heap,  in  the  coolest  disregard  of  the 
wailings  of  their  unoffending  owners. 
With  the  greatest  difficulty  I  managed  to 
prevent  them  from  dragging  the  bed  from 


under  the  poor  wounded  Mexican — con- 
cerning my  interest  in  whom  I  have  de- 
tailed before.  Women  and  children  were 
fluttering  around  the  scene,  making  most 
dismal  complainings.  As  these  formida- 
ble preparations  were  now  completed,  we 
had  time  to  perceive  that  everything  had 
become  still  again  in  the  Rancho. 

"  Fire  it  up,  boys !  fire  it  up  !  Where's 
any  fire  ?" 

These  hoarse  words  from  the  Colonel 
sounded  startlingly  distinct  in  the  sudden 
pause, 

"  Here  it  is !"  said  the  Bravo,  coming 
forward  with  a  bundle  of  blazing  moss 
in  his  hand. 

"  Look  sharp.  Bravo,"  Bill  sung  out 
from  behind.  "  The  old  hell-cat's  on 
hand  above  there !" 

I  looked  quickly  around.  Bill  was 
standing  some  distance  in  the  rear,  on  a 
knoll  that  commanded  a  better  view  of 
the  top  of  the  picketing,  and  held  old  Sue 
in  such  a  position  as  would  enable  him 
to  fire  at  the  first  movement  he  saw.  At 
the  same  moment  a  low  titter  was  heard 
from  above. 

'•  That's  she !"  gnashed  the  Colonel,  as 
he  drew  six-shooter  up  to  his  face.  We 
all  did  the  same  with  our  guns.  "  Shoot 
a  little  finger  if  you  see  it,  boys  !" 

The  reckless  Bravo,  who  had  not  hesi- 
tated an  instant,  or  even  looked  up,  was 
kneeling  beside  the  pile  applying  the  fire, 
when  suddenly  three  or  four  figures  were 
jutted  above  the  top  profile  of  the  picket — 
to  be  fired  at  by  our  whole  platoon  and 
disappear  as  quickly.  Before  we  had 
time  to  wink  our  eyes,  a  number  of  fig- 
ures appeared  again,  returned  our  fire, 
and  sent  down  a  new  shower  of — hot 
water  this  time — upon  the  Bravo.  (They 
were  too  cunning  to  try  the  inflammable 
tallow  now.)  The  Colonel's  repeater 
was  fired  instantly  again,  and  the  shriek 
which  followed  the  second  disappearance 
showed  that  it  was  with  effect.  "  No 
stuffed  shirts  that  time,  I  reckon  !"  he 
chuckled,  as  he  shifted  the  chambers  of 
his  piece.  They  had  drawn  our  whole 
fire  into  shams. 

"  He  !  he !"  shouted  Bill,  as  he  loaded. 
"  Boys,  she's  made  a  tarnal  pack  o'  pea- 
green  fools  of  us.  Half  er  ye  hold  fire 
next  time !  Listen  how  the  witch-critter 
sniggers  at  us!" 

Sure  enough,  that  pleasant  screech  was 
sounding  in  a  sort  of  spasmodic  ecstacy 
behind  the  picketing.  The  Bravo,  who 
was  mutely  writhing  in  the  "  shirt  of 
Nessus"  which  had  been  so  unceremo- 
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niously  bestowed  upon  him,  spranof  to 
the  small  fire  he  had  kindled  to  light  the 
moss  by,  and  which  was  still  burning 
feebly,  and  gathering  the  scattered  frag- 
ments in  his  naked  fingers  proceeded  to 
kindle  the  pile  anew.  They  tried  the 
manoeuvre  of  the  shams  again,  but  with 
less  success,  for  only  two  shots  were 
wasted  at  them.  The  skirmish  now  com- 
menced in  earnest.  The  shifting  and  ex- 
pressive pantomime  of  from  eighty  to  a 
hundred  heads  and  shoulders  appearing 
here  and  there  along  the  dim  outline  of 
the  picketing,  to  fire  an  old  fusee  at  us 
quickly  and  disappear,  gave  us  sufficient 
employment.  Our  rapid  and  dexterous 
firing  covered  the  Bravo  effectually ;  for 
no  one  on  the  picket  dared  to  expose  his 
body  by  leaning  forward  far  enough  to 
bring  a  gun  to  bear  upon  him  so  close 
below.  They  could  only  spring  up  for  a 
second,  fire  without  aim,  and  dip  down 
again ;  and  alert  as  they  were,  the  sharp 
cry  or  the  groan  which  sometimes  fol- 
lowed our  shots  told  that  they  were  suf- 
fering. We  kept  them  by  the  dread  of 
our  superior  marksmanship  so  effectually 
under  cover,  that  though  they  wasted 
bad  powder  enough,  and  many  of  us 
were  standing  openly  exposed,  their  fire 
did  us  little  mischief.  A  shower  of  twigs 
cut  down  by  some  erratic  ball  would  now 
and  then  fall  over  us,  or  the  dust  would 
be  knocked  up  at  our  feet.  But  when 
the  Bravo  had  succeeded  in  setting  fire  to 
the  heap,  and  the  flames  began  to  mount 
up  strongly,  matters  became  more  serious. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  the  whole  population 
of  the  Rancho  made  its  appearance  at 
once  in  solid  line  of  heads,  and  a  perfect 
storm  of  curses,  missiles  and  bullets 
was  sent  after  his  retreat.  Quite  severely 
wounded,  he  took  refuge  in  the  sheep- 
pen,  upon  which  we  found  ourselves 
compelled  to  fall  back  for  protection, 
with  the  loss  of  two  men  and  several 
wounded.  This  was  getting  to  be  fierce 
work.     Even  Fitz  forgot  to  be  witty ! 

"  Boys,  don't  scatter  yer  fire,"  shouted 
the  Colonel ;  "  thin  'em  from  over  the 
gate  1" 

One  platoon  was  sufficient  to  vacate 
the  place  for  the  moment;  but  before 
we  were  ready  to  fire  again  they  had 
thrown  over  more  water,  and  the  fire 
appeared  to  be  quite  extinguished.  We 
could  hear  the  shrill  screams  of  the  old 
Senora,  directing,  threatening  and  driving 
her  cowardly  people  up  to  the  defence. 
She  was  perfectly  aroused  and  desperate. 
We  saw  that  her  ferocious  cunning  was 


about  to  defeat  us.  She  had  inspired  her 
imbecile  people,  in  spite  of  themselves, 
with  something  of  her  own  spirit;  and 
as  the  volume  of  steam  and  smoke  from 
the  smouldering  fire  rolled  up,  there  was 
a  general  burst  of  derision  and  defiance, 
above  which  her  own  wiry  treble  shrilled 
in  fitting  accord.  With  all  our  boundless 
contempt  for  the  Mexicans,  we  were 
beginning  lo  find  out  that  destroying  a 
Rancho  with  over  three  hundred  people 
inside  of  it,  and  a  high,  strong  picketing 
around  it,  was  no  light  undertaking  even 
for  something  less  than  a  dozen  Texans. 

Castro  and  his  warriors — who,  though 
they  had  no  guns,  might  have  been  of 
some  assistance  to  us  in  causing  a  diver- 
sion— had  been  assigned,  before  the  at- 
tack commenced,  their  positions  at  wide 
intervals  around  the  whole  Rancho,  with 
orders  not  to  budge,  whatever  might  hap- 
pen, until  their  chief  had  been  sent  for, 
so  that  we  were  deprived  of  their  agency. 
In  his  stolid  faithfulness,  Castro  would 
not  have  moved  after  such  a  command 
from  Hays,  without  his  permission,  if  the 
Rancho  had  been  blown  sky-high  and 
we  all  along  with  it.  The  business  of 
his  warriors  was  to  watch  for  Agatone 
and  intercept  his  escape ;  and  so  much 
had  the  chief  accustomed  them  to  the 
despotism  of  literal  obedience  that,  unless 
a  command  had  come  through  him,  per- 
sonally, or  through  some  understood 
sign  or  watch-word,  they  would  have 
died  in  their  tracks  rather  than  to  have 
stirred  for  any  other  duty  than  that  he 
had  appointed. 

That  a  renewal  of  the  attack  upon  the 
gate,  and  of  the  eflfort  to  rekindle  the  fire 
would  be  something  worse  than  madness 
nearly  all  felt  but  the  Colonel.  It  seem.ed 
to  be  utterly  impossible  for  him  to  realize 
that,  as  we  had  lost  two  men,  and  had 
several  disabled  in  the  first  attack,  we 
should  not  be  able  to  accomplish  twice  as 
much  with  half  the  number  in  a  second 
onset,  when  the  whole  population  of  the 
Rancho  had  been  aroused  to  desperation 
in  the  defence  of  their  hearth-stones. 
Quite  discomforted,  we  were  crouched 
behind  the  low  fence  of  the  sheep-pen, 
to  consult  as  to  the  steps  next  to  be  taken. 
The  Colonel  was  sufficiently  raving  and 
unreasonable — for  quite  characteristically 
he  swore  that  we  might,  could  and  would, 
get  into  the  Rancho  some  how,  at  any 
rate — that  enter  it  we  should,  even  if  we 
used  our  craniums  for  battering-rams,  and 
were  tilted  in  "  head  foremost."  Several 
of  the  men  were  likewise  of  opinion  that. 
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after  such  scalding  indignities,  Texans 
would  not  only  be  able  to  demolish  a 
contemptible  Rancho  at  a  blow,  but  that 
even  if  the  "  Planetary  plague  "  of  bale- 
ful Mars  "  hung  i'  the  sick  air,"  by  venge- 
ful Jove  !  had  been  the  offender,  they 
would  scale  its  high  place  and  pluck  its 
red  hair,  to  be  trampled  in  the  mire  of 
their  scorn.  Such  direful  and  terrific  re- 
solves were  sufficiently  in  keeping  with 
the  extravagant  heroics  of  this  Frontier 
life. 

The  only  possible  question  left  open 
for  discussion,  was  the  practicability  of 
all  this.  The  tame  and  cowardly  senti- 
ment that  everything  they  chose  to  pur- 
pose might  not  be  accomplished,  was  not 
to  be  endured  in  the  utterance.  These 
men  had  become  so  accustomed  to  bear- 
ing down  everything  before  them,  that 
absolutely  nothing  appeared  to  them  im- 
possible ;  and  I  lost  all  the  ground  I  had 
gained  in  their  confidence,  when  I  at- 
tempted to  make  them  see  the  utter  ab- 
surdity of  any  farther  attempts  upon  the 
Rancho.  The  firing  on  both  sides  had 
ceased.  A  very  excited  discussion  was 
angrily  proceeding  as  to  the  course  pro- 
per to  be  taken  now,  when  it  was  all  at 
once  discovered  that  Bill  Johnson  was  no 
longer  in  our  midst.  What  had  become 
of  him  at  such  a  crisis,  when  we  needed 
every  energy  of  every  member  of  the 
party  who  had  been  left  alive  .' 

"  Bill  knows  what  he  is  about,"  said 
Hays ;  "  we  shall  hear  from  him  pre- 
sently." 

Sure  enough  ;  within  two  minutes  the 
wild  war-whoop  of  the  Lipans  was  sound- 
ed from  the  other  side  of  the  Rancho,  and 
following  it  instantly,  a  spire  of  flame 
shot  up  from  the  same  quarter  toward  the 
zenith,  illuminating  the  whole  region 
with  great  distinctness.  The  discomfited 
Rangers  sprang  to  their  feet,  and  their 
answering  yell  had,  in  its  electric  burst, 
a  savagery  that  reminded  me  of  famished 
wild  beasts  replying  to  the  call  of  their 
.shagged  brethren  to  a  feast  of  blood.  A 
diversion  had  been  suddenly  made  by  Bill 
and  Castro.  The  wary  Trapper  had  per- 
ceived in  lime  that  all  was  lost  in  front, 
and  had  glided  away — fortified  with  a 
watchword  from  Hays — to  bring  our  In- 
dian auxiliaries  into  action.  The  rush 
which  instantly  followed  on  our  part,  and 
the  scattering  of  the  heads  which  had 
been  linked  in  that  continuous  line  along 
the  top  of  the  picket,  caused  a  magical 
change  in  the  aspect  of  affairs.  This 
new  attack — so  unexpected  and  from  the 


opposite  quarter — of  course  confounded 
the  old  Seiiora,  and  obliged  her  to  sepa- 
rate her  defensive  force.  The  Bravo, 
though  wounded  in  such  a  manner  as 
would  have  entirely  annihilated  the  com- 
bative propensity  in  any  other  man,  in- 
stantly staggered  toward  the  pile  at  the 
gate.  He  had  only  sufficient  strength  to 
reach  it,  and  throwing  himself  upon  the 
ground — or  falling  upon  it — he  leaned  on 
his  elboviT,  and  in  a  few  moments  had 
kindled  the  fire  anew  with  the  help  of 
his  flint  and  steel.  Our  party  threw  in  a 
close  vol  ley  to  cover  this  cool  exhibition  of 
desperation,  and  though  now  reduced  to 
five  or  six  guns,  it  had  the  eflTect  of  clear- 
ing the  wall  entirely.  It  was  evident 
the  Mexicans  were  panic  stricken  for  the 
time — how  long  this  might  last,  we  did 
not  lose  an  instant  in  philosophizing 
about.  The  others  of  those  who  had 
been  hurt  seemed,  like  the  Bravo,  to  have 
forgotten  that  anything  had  happened  to 
them,  and  were  quite  as  alert  with  the 
ramrod  and  trigger  as  the  most  active  of 
us.  I  have  quite  a  confused  recollection 
of  the  occurrences  which  followed  for 
some  half-hour  after  this;  indeed,  they 
were  too  exciting,  too  hurried  in  my  con- 
fused memory,  for  me  to  reproduce  them 
at  all  effectively.  I  can  only  recall  here 
and  there  a  fragmentary  incident,  which 
may  assist  others  in  apprehending  what 
were  the  consequences  of  the  darkened 
and  frantic  action  of  the  struggle  which 
followed.  I  find  myself  now — looking 
back  from  the  condition  of  a  calmer  ex- 
istence— surprised,  beyond  expression, 
that  my  individuality  and  consciousness 
could  have  been  so  entirely  overwhelm- 
ed in  this  heady  tumult.  I  remember  the 
vindictive  e.xulting  expression  of  the  ra- 
ging Colonel's  voice,  when  he  said,  with  a 
strange  laugh,  "  Ha,  ha  !  we've  got  'em 
at  last,  boys  ! — come  on." 

Before  he  said  this,  he  had  been  silently 
tugging  at  one  of  the  heaviest  picket- 
posts  of  the  sheep-pen,  and,  having  loos- 
ened it,  swung  it  upon  his  broad  shoul- 
ders, he  then  led  the  way  towards  the 
now  undefended  gate.  Though  the  fire 
the  Bravo  had  kindled  was  beginning  to 
burn  vigorously,  I  recollect  that,  in  entire 
disregard  of  its  heat,  he  projected  himself 
through  the  midst  of  it  and  threw  the 
whole  weight  of  his  own  immense 
strength,  along  with  the  battering-ram  he 
had  thus  extemporized,  against  the  gate. 

The  man's  strength  was  so  preternatu- 
ralized,  in  the  concentration  of  his  fury, 
that  though  the  gate  was  massive  and 
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strong,  we  heard  the  planks  crash,  as  it 
burst  its  way  through,  while  he  fell 
from  the  rebound  upon  the  burning  pile, 
utterly  helpless,  and  Jay  there  as  if  he 
had  been  shot.  Several  of  us  sprang 
forward,  and  dragged  him  out  of  this 
perilous  predicament  by  the  heels.  He 
had  nearly  made  a  Hindoo  sacrifice  of 
himself,  upon  the  altar  of  his  own  head- 
long ferocity.  The  fire  rushed  through 
the  fracture  he  had  caused,  and,  in  an 
instant,  the  timbers  of  the  gate  were 
blazing  with  a  fierceness  which  scattered 
the  crowd  that  had  rallied  above  in  the 
effort  to  extinguish  it.  Now  the  scene 
was  demoniac ;  the  frantic  wail  of  the 
despairing  Mexicans,  who  saw  that  all 
was  lost,  and  feared  they  were  to  be 
burned  up  alive ;  their  ill-directed  de- 
fence and  grotesque  gestures,  as  they 
hurled  into  the  air  leaden  and  every  other 
kind  of  projectiles ;  the  lurid  illumina- 
tion of  the  two  tires;  the  rapid  move- 
ments and  fierce  exulting  cries  of  our 
men,  constituted  an  expressive  epit- 
ome of  the  fiery  tumult  of  a  siege.  I 
remember  that  the  gate  burnt  out  with 
such  singular  rapidity,  that  it  almost 
seemed  to  have  been  made  of  paper,  and 
through  the  red  opening  we  could  see 
the  square  of  the  open  court,  filled  with 
the  confused  and  swaying  tumult  of  the 
population,  maddened  with  panic,  and 
utterly  incapable  of  self-defence.  There 
was  a  momentary  glimpse  of  the  pre- 
siding genius  of  this  infernal  saturnalia, 
in  the  form  of  the  old  Senora,  which 
presented  itself  for  an  instant  in  the  in- 
tense light  of  the  opening.  Her  squatty 
figure  was  quickened  with  the  action  of 
a  hateful  life,  which  the  years  seemed 
only  to  have  intensified ;  she  was  but 
halt- clothed,  and  was  tossing  her  skinny 
arms  into  the  air  ;  her  coarse,  stiff,  gray- 
ish hair,  wild  about  her  shoulders,  while 
her  coppery  face  looked  like  a  seamy 
blotch  of  crumpled  parchment,  out  of 
which  two  round  coals  were  burning, 
white  with  fierceness.  I  shall  never  for- 
get the  wizard  and  supernatural  aspect 
her  momentary  appearance  gave  to  the 
whole  scene.  The  hate  and  defiance  of 
that  look  seemed  to  have  a  galvanic  ef- 
fect upon  the  Colonel,  ^who  instantly 
rushed  over  the  burning  heaps  and 
through  the  opening  around  which  the 
flames  were  licking,  calling  upon  us  to 
follow.  This,  of  course,  we  did.  The 
Mexicans  made  a  feeble  attempt  to  drive 
us  back,  but  the  raging  aspect  of  the  Co- 
lonel, and  the  terror  his  name  carried 


with  it,  filled  them  with  such  a  hopeless 
panic,  that  before  we  had  time  to  strike 
two  blows,  men,  women  and  children, 
with  yells  of  moital  fright,  were  rushing 
pell-mell  on  every  side — some  towards 
the  burning  gate  through  which  we  came 
— others  into  the  doors  of  the  low  huts 
ranged  around  the  four  sides  of  the  court. 
All  but  the  Colonel  and  one  or  two  of 
the  scalded  men,  ceased  to  strike  after 
the  resistance  had  ceased.  Hays  and 
myself  induced  the  two  men  to  hold 
their  hands,  but  could  do  nothing  with 
the  Colonel,  who  was  perfectly  mad  and 
blind  to  everything  but  the  one  purpose 
of  finding  Agatone  and  the  old  Seiiora, 
and  hewed  away  at  all,  of  whatever  sex 
and  age,  who  chanced  to  impede  his 
search.  The  men  went  down  on  their 
knees  before  him,  clamoring  for  mercy, 
and  without  pausing  to  regard  them  an 
instant,  he  would  strike  them  to  the 
ground  with  his  foot,  the  handle  of  his 
knife,  or  the  blade  of  it,  just  as  it  hap- 
pened. He  would  rush  into  one  of  the 
low  huts,  where  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren were  piled  upon  each  other  in  a 
corner,  each  trying  to  get  to  the  bottom, 
and  hauling  them  out  by  the  hair  or  the 
heels,  he  would  scatter  them,  like  so 
many  billets  of  wood,  to  and  fro,  over 
the  room,  until  he  had  examined  every 
face,  to  see  if  those  he  hated  were  among 
them.  In  this  search,  he  was  actively 
assisted  by  the  other  members  of  the 
party,  and  I  cannot  say  with  any  partic- 
ular regard  to  a  gentle  etiquette  on  the 
part  of  any  one  of  us.  The  Mexicans 
were  perfectly  passive,  and  abjectly  sub- 
mitted to  being  tumbled  about  at  our 
pleasure.  But  Agatone  and  the  old  Se- 
nora were  nowhere  to  be  found,  and 
fears  that  they  had  escaped  were  begin- 
ning to  be  spoken.  The  very  idea  of 
such  a  thing,  seemed  to  inspire  the  Co- 
lonel with  a  sort  of  ubiquity  of  energy; 
every  corner,  hole  and  cranny  of  the 
Rancho  was  dived  into  by  him,  in  an  as- 
tonishingly short  time  ;  everything  that  a 
good-sized  mouse  even,  could  have  hid 
beneath,  was  turned  over,  yet  neither  of 
the  objects  of  his  affectionate  interest 
were  to  be  found. 

The  fires,  in  the  mean  time,  were  rap- 
idly subsiding,  of  themselves,  for  it  is 
extremely  diflicult  to  burn  down  one  of 
these  Ranchos.  The  picket  is  of  heavy 
musquit  timber,  the  most  difficult  wood 
to  burn  in  the  world  ;  the  huts  inside 
are  built  of  "  dobies,"  (clumsy  bricks 
dried  in  the  sun,)  and  are  thatched  with 
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the  bulrushes  of  the  salt-swamps  of  the 
country  ;  and  they  are  nearly  as  difficult 
to  set  on  fire  as  the  "  dobies ;"  so  that 
when  the  more  inflammable  timbers  of 
the  gate  had  burned  out,  the  flames  and 
light  went  gradually  down,  leaving  us  in 
comparative  darkness.  The  fire,  Bill  and 
the  Lipans  had  kindled,  was  still  throw- 
ing up  a  fitful  light,  though,  for  the  rea- 
sons given,  it  spread  but  little.  We  had 
all,  but  the  Colonel,  given  up  the  search 
in  despair,  and  were  standing  in  a  group 
around  a  small  fire,  which  is  kept  burn- 
ing, night  and  day,  beneath  a  huge  kettle 
of  tallow  or  lard,  which  is  always  boil- 
ing over  it,  and  from  the  capacious  depths 
of  which,  the  singular  shower  we  had 
been  first  saluted  with,  had  come.  The 
men,  in  spite  of  the  excitement,  fatigues 
and  injuries  contingent  upon  the  late 
scenes,  were  joking  each  other  upon  what 
had  occurred,  and  passing  around  certain 
bottles  which  their  investigations  had 
brought  to  light.  The  disappointment  of 
Bill  and  the  Colonel — since  all  the  toil 
and  loss  we  had  endured  seemed  to  have 
amounted  to  nothing,  after  the  escape  of 
their  two  enemies — was  just  being  laugh- 
ed at  by  Fitz,  when  the  Colonel  thrust 
his  head  from  the  door  of  one  of  the  huts 
on  the  side  next  the  river,  and  shouting 
eagerly — "  Here  boys — I've  found  their 
hole — we'll  catch  'em  yet " — disappeared 
within  it  quickly.  We  all  rushed  into 
the  hut.  We  found  him,  with  a  lamp  in 
his  hand,  stooping  at  a  square  hole  in 
the  back  part  of  the  room,  which  seemed 
as  if  it  had  been  cut  through  the  picket- 
ing, near  the  bottom.  It  had  been  con- 
cealed by  a  bed  and  some  skins,  which 
he  had  dragged  away. 

"  Ha,  ha  !"  he  chuckled,  in  an  under 
tone  of  ecstacy,  "  we've  got  'em — here's 
the  burrow,  boys !"  and  holding  the 
lamp  before  him,  entered  the  dark  pas- 
sage withou  hesitation.  It  admitted  him, 
stooping  slightly.  We  crowded  after 
him,  with  a  reckless  curiosity,  to  see 
what  this  might  lead  to.  No  obstruction 
presented  itself,  and  we  suddenly  found 
ourselves  standing  in  one  of  those  Dutch 
oven-like  huts  we  have  mentioned,  as 
dug  into  the  bank  of  the  river,  on  the 
outside  of  the  picket.  The  wounded 
Mexican  was  starting  up,  with  terror  in 
his  face,  from  the  bed  I  had  rescued  for 
him.  Frightened  as  he  was,  he  was  too 
weak  to  rise,  and  fell  back.  The  Colo- 
nel sprang  at  him,  and  shaking  him  fu- 
riously by  the  arm,  demanded,  in  the 
Mexican  language,  whether  the  Senora 


and  Agatone    had  passed  out  through 
this  way. 

The  man  muttered  some  confused  an- 
swer, while  we  sprang  forward,  and, 
lifting  the  beef's  hide,  which  served  for  a 
door,  passed  out  into  the  open  air,  and 
stood  upon  the  brink  of  the  steep  bank  of 
the  river.  The  moon  was  quite  bright, 
and  the  fires  still  gave  some  illumination. 
We  have  observed  that  the  river  was 
narrow.  The  first  objects  which  met 
our  eyes  were  two  human  figures,  just  in 
the  act  of  shaking  the  water  from  their 
garments  as  they  stepped  rapidly  across 
the  narrow  interval  where  the  light  fell, 
between  the  edge  of  the  water  and  the 
deep  gloom  of  the  forest.  "  There  they 
are  !"  said  some  one,  quickly.  This  was 
followed  by  the  discharge  of  several 
pieces  from  our  party,  but  too  late.  The 
figures  were  lost  beneath  the  shadows  of 
the  forest.  That  shrill  taunting  laugh 
was  the  reply,  and  at  the  same  moment 
the  Colonel,  brushing  past  us,  threw 
himself,  with  a  horrid  blasphemy  upon 
his  lips,  headlong  down  the  steep  bank 
into  the  water.  A  deep-mouthed  whoop 
from  Bill,  higher  up  the  river,  told  that 
his  sharp  vision  had  made  the  same  dis- 
covery ;  and,  in  a  little  while,  we  could 
see  the  river  dark  with  black  objects, 
which  proved  to  be  the  heads  of  the 
Lipans,  who  were  swimming  across  in 
the  pursuit. 

The  sounds  of  pursuit  soon  died  away, 
and  as  none  of  us  felt  like  taking  quite 
so  steep  a  plunge-bath  as  the  Colonel's, 
gratuitously,  and  as  it  appeared  to  uss 
there  were  more  than  enough  already  in 
the  chase  to  accomplish  its  objects,  we 
turned  quietly  back  and  passed  into  the 
Rancho  again.  We  very  unhesitatingly 
laid  it  under  contribution  for  what  amount 
of  edibles  and  drinkables  were  found 
necessary,  or  rather,  what  we  could  get  our 
hands  upon.  It  was  now  nearly  day.  We 
were  all  greatly  exhausted  ;  the  wounded 
men  dreadfully  so.  No  news  was  likely 
to  come  from  the  chase  very  soon,  and 
repose  was  to  be  had  at  any  risk.  We 
accordingly  took  possession  of  the  largest 
room  we  could  find,  and,  barricading  the 
entrances  thereto,  placed  a  sentinel  on 
duty,  and  threw  our  weary  bones  upon 
skin  pallets. 

We  slept,  sentinel  and  all,  until  late 
in  the  morning,  when  we  were  suddenly 
roused  by  a  tremendous  thumping  and 
clatter  from  without.  Springing  to  my 
feet,  I  saw  that  our  sentinel,  half  asleep, 
had    undone    the    fastenings,    and    the 
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Colonel,  haggard  with  exhaustion,  and 
begrimed  with  dirt  and  wet,  staggered 
into  the  room,  and  threw  himself  upon 
the  floor.  The  huge  form  of  Bill  Johnson 
stalked  in  after  him,  dripping  with  water 
indeed,  but  with  his  iron-face  looking  as 
fresh  and  kindly  as  if  he  had  just  waked 
up,  on  some  calm  May-morning,  from  a 
pleasant  sleep. 

"  Well,  old  boy,  what's  what?"  drawled 
out  Fitz,  who  had  half  risen,  and  now 
sunk  down  lazily  upon  his  elbow.  "  You 
did  it  up  clean  there,  in  the  bush,  I  sup- 
pose .'" 

"  Clean  !"  said  Bill,  as  he  set  old  Sue 
down  in  a  corner  with  careful  tender- 
ness. "  I  aint  mighty  clean,  outen  the 
mud  and  stink  er  that  river.  But  the 
way  that  wrinkly-faced  hell-cat  done  us 
out  clean  's  nothing  to  nobody !  Them 
two  '11  do  for  screamers,  any  dark  night ! 
We  never  seen  a  glimpse  uv  'em  after 
they  got  under  them  black  woods,  till  we 
seed  'em  safe  enough  in  Navarro's 
Rancho,  six  miles  over  yonder,  you 
know  !" 

"  How  could  you  have  let  'em  get 
away  this  time.  Bill  ?'' 

"  I  don't  mind  er  horse  runnin,  when 
I  knows  a  horse  is  in  the  case,  and  can 
see  which  way  he'll  take.  How  could  any 
body  whar  want  too  thick  with  Old 
Scratch,  like  she,  have  know'd  they  had 
a  horse  wailin  in  the  bush.'  1  thunk 
she'd  tuck  to  her  broom-stick,  till  the 
crack  o'  day.  Then  I  seed  ther  horse- 
trail,  and  followed  it  till  we  all  comed 
to  the  Rancho,  and  thar  she  war,  on  top 
er  the  picket,  shakin  her  scraggy  claws 
at  us  and  screechin.  Kern  let  drive  at 
her,  but  he  war  too  mad,  it  didn't  do  ! 
She".s  some,  boys  !  Bill  Johnson  says 
it  I     Whars  sumphen  to  drink,  boys  ?" 

Seizing  a  bottle,  he  half  emptied  its 
contcnls  at  a  single  draught,  and  passed 
it  to  the  Colonel,  who  silently  held  up 
his  hand  for  it. 

The  strange  old  witch  and  her  worthy 
and  worshipful  nephew  had  thoroughly 
outdone  and  baffled  us  after  all !  Texans, 
the  cream  of  frontier  trailers,  warr  ors, 
and  desperadoes,  outwitted — defeated  by 
an  old  woman  ! ! 

But  it  is  time  we  should  bring  these 
diffused  and  somewhat  protracted  sketch- 
es to  a  close  for  the  present.  Indeed,  the 
incidents  of  the  next  week  upon  a  thea- 
tre simewhat  removed  from  this  locality, 
cmlirace  action  much  more  extended  and 
of  greater  historical  importance,  with  a 
multiplication  of  characters  and  a  com- 


plication of  exciting  interest,  which  will 
require  more  space  and  time  than  we  can 
now  give.     Before  long  we  shall  resume 
them,  in   connection,  with — we  hope — 
greater  freshness  and  more  undivided  ap- 
plication.    In    the    meantime,   we   will 
only  hastily  sketch  through  to  the  tragic 
denouement  of  the  next  day     We  left  the 
Rancho — without  doing  it  or  its  people 
any  farther   injury — that  evening,   and 
returned  to  the  Colonel's.     Before  sun- 
down an  express  came  from  Bexar,  re- 
calling Hays  and   his  Rangers  to  their 
post  immediately.     The  news  of  a  large 
body  of  Mexican  troops  from  the  Rio 
Grande  actually  on  their  way  to  destroy 
the  place,  was  sufficient  to  rouse  these 
dauntless  and  adventurous  men.     They 
shook   off  their  fatigue,   and    we  were 
soon   in   the   saddle.     No  remonstrance 
could  induce  the  Colonel  to  accompany 
us.     He  had  scarcely  spoken  since  the 
scene  we  have  last  described — sullen  and 
bowed,  all  his  ferocious  animality  seemed 
to  have  deserted  him.     We  endeavored 
to  make  him  see   that  his  resolve  to  re- 
main in  such  a  neighborhood  alone,  and 
surrounded  by  an  infuriated  swarm  of  ene- 
mies, would  be  to  insure  his  own  murder. 
He  went  moping  about  like  one  who  felt 
the  heavy  shadows  of  his  doom  closing 
and  weighing  upon  him ;  seeing  him  so 
stolidly  infatuated  we  were  finally  obliged 
to    leave   him.     I  looked    back   within 
a  short  distance.     He  was  sitting  on  the 
stile-blocks   of    his    Rancho — his  head 
leaning  on  his  arm,  and  his  fingers  me- 
chanically playing  with  the  lock  of  his 
favorite  six-shooter.     This  was  the  last 
I  ever  saw  of  this  violent  man.     After 
the  wild  and  headlong  struggles  of  the  next 
week  were  ended,  the  Texan,  the  Bravo 
and  myself,  started  from  Bexar  on  our 
return  to   the   interior,  with   a  view  of 
rousing  the  whole  country  to  the  defence 
of  this  devastated  frontier,  and  to  retalia- 
tory invasion.     We  passed  through  this 
neighborhood  again,  and  stopped  at  the 
Colonel's  Rancho.     We  found  it  utterly 
deserted,  and  scared  a  black  wolf  from  its 
bed  on  the  ashes   of  the   hearth.     We 
found  the  contemptible  Lieutenant  bcst- 
ialized  with   whiskey  to   the   verge  of 
idiocy.     On  inquiring  of  his  chaste  and 
delectable  wife  as  to  what  had  happened, 
we  learned  that  on  the  evening  of  the 
day  after  we  left,  the  Colonel  had  been 
shot,  as  he  strolled  listlessly  and  without 
any  precautions  about  his  premises.    The 
rumor  was  that  Agatone,  accompanied  by 
the  old  Senora  and  three  men,  had  fired 
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upon  him  from  a  thicket.  He  fell,  and 
they  rushed  out  too  soon — for  before  they 
could  finish  him  he  shot  one  of  the  men 
through  the  head,  and  it  was  thought 
had  mortally  wounded  the  old  Senora. 
The  ferocious  Agatone  had  cut  off  his 
ears,  and  thrust  them  down  his  throat 
while  he  was  dying,  with  the  handle  of 
his  knife,  and  otherwise  horribly  mutila- 
ted his  body,  which  was  left  for  the 
wolves  to  devour.  It  was  said  that  the 
boy  John  had  led  the  party — how  he  had 
come  to  life  was  a  problem  to  me.  An- 
tone  had  never  been  heard  of.  I  suppose 
the  wolves  made  a  meal  of  him  after  I 
left.  But  enough  of  horrors  !  Black,  I 
forgot  to  mention,  had  disappeared  dur- 
ing the  night  of  the  siege — no  one  knew 
where !     Bill  had  accompanied  us,  and 


performed  wonders  of  sagacity  and  skill 
in  his  peculiar  department — which  we 
shall  take  a  future  time  to  speak  of;  we 
left  him  with  Hays  in  Bexar.  The  cun- 
ning Agatone  is  at  this  very  time  a  scathe- 
less cut-throat  on  that  troubled  frontier. 
Castro  and  his  Lipans  are  still  the  Fron- 
tier allies  of  Captain  (now  Col.)  Hays. 
Of  the  other  personages  we  .shall  have 
more  to  say  hereafter.  The  old  Senora 
never  entirely  recovered,  and  I  have 
heard  since  I  left  the  country,  that  she 
was  literally  "  roasted  alive  "  in  her  bed 
sometime  afterwards,  when  the  indignant 
Texans  who  had  rallied  to  the  frontier 
reduced  her  Rancho — what  of  it  could 
be  burned — to  ashes,  and  left  no  "  Dobij 
upon  another"  of  the  rest ! 


THE  ATTRACTION  OF  SYMPATHY,  OR  LAW  OF  LOVE. 

A   FREE   VERSION   OF   SCHILLER'S   "  FANTASIE   AN   LAURA." 


Know'st  thou,  my  Laura,  what  compulsive  arm 
Draws  frame  to  mortal  frame  ? 

Know'st  thou  what  secret  and  resistless  charm 
Doth,  with  its  magic  claim. 

Bind  soul  to  soul  in  bonds  of  subtle  flame  .' 

II- 

What  tells  the  choral  planets  round  the  sun 
Their  endless  gyres  to  bring ; 

While,  even  as  children  round  their  father  run. 
Each  in  its  mystic  ring 

Marks  its  bright  path  around  the  throned  King  ? 

III. 

With  eager  thirst  each  suhject-star  drinks  up 

The  golden,  solar  rain — 
Drinks  glad  refreshment  from  that  fiery  cup, 

Even  as  from  the  brain 
Our  limbs  their  hfe  and  needful  strength  sustain. 


IV. 


Atom  with  atom,  through  the  might  ol  L,ove, 

In  friendly  union  stays  ; 
Its  spell  controls  the  rhythmic  spheres  above, 

And  bids  each  solar  maze 
Pursue  its  cyclic  dance  through  endless  days. 
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From  Nature's  clock-work  strike  this  central  wheel — 

To  ruin  rushes  all ; 
Worlds  and  world-systems  back  to  chaos  reel ; 

Dark  grows  each  glittering  ball : 
Weep,  weep  !  O  Newton,  for  their  giant-fall ! 

VI. 

Through  Love,  all  beings  in  communion  dwell ; 

Its  strong,  yet  gentle  hand 
Rests  on  the  world  of  spirits  like  a  spell ; 

Its  silent,  soft  command 
Moves  with  subduing  sway  o'er  sea  and  land. 

VII. 

Quench  through  the  spirit-realm  this  vital  breath — 

The  soul  will  turn  a  clod. 
And  through  the  wide,  waste  universe  of  Death, 

No  spring  will  deck  the  sod. 
No  being  lift  the  voice  of  praise  to  God  ! 

VIII. 

From  Laura's  kiss  what  means  this  feverish  heat, 

Whose  instant,  kindling  flush 
Makes  the  heart  quicken  its  tempestuous  beat, 

Whence,  pouring  gush  on  gush. 
The  sanguine  flood  careers  with  fiery  rush  ? 

IX. 

What  makes  each  sinew  from  its  fetters  leap, 

The  channeled  blood  o'ej;flow, 
Our  separate  frames  one  common  impulse  keep, 

While  sighs,  so  faint  and  low. 
Betray  our  inmost  spirits'  mutual  glow  .' 

X. 

Omnipotent,  as  in  the  eternal  law 

That  sways  all  senseless  things, 
In  senseful  Nature,  too,  this  Love  will  draw, 

Beneath  its  brooding  wings, 
All  that  to  God  and  to  the  Immortal  clings. 

XI. 

Lo  !  how  the  rays,  that  beam  from  Joy's  bright  face. 

Illume  the  brow  of  Care, 
And,  folding  to  her  breast  in  warm  embrace. 

Sweet  Hope,  with  eyes  so  fair. 
Lights  up  the  still,  dim  features  of  Despair ! 

XII. 

Pleasure,  but  witnessed,  brightens  even  the  sky. 
That  frowned  like  pitiless  Doom  ; 

And  Childhood's  mirth  will  make  the  ag^d  eye 
Forget  the  growing  gloom. 

That  shrouds  the  chill,  dark  precincts  of  the  tomb. 

XIII. 

Does  not  the  wide,  wild  realm  of  Evil  own 
The  same  enchanting  spell .' 
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Heaven's  foes  are  all  colleagued  against  its  throne. 

And  fellowship  will  dwell 
Among  the  fiends  of  Earth  and  devils  of  Hell. 

XIV. 

The  sleepless  Fury,  with  her  snaky  scourge, 

Remorse  and  Shame  still  brings ; 
Bold  Crime  stands  ever  upon  Ruin's  verge, 

And  deadly  Treason  flings 
Her  sudden  net  round  Grandeur's  eagle-wings. 

XV. 

A  fall  still  waits  the  proud  man's  haughty  feet ; 

Envy  assails  the  great ; 
Wealth's  golden  threads  but  weave  his  winding-sheet ; 

And  Lust,  his  warm-eyed  mate, 
Still  lures  her  victims  to  Destruction's  gate. 

XVI. 

Futurity's  bright  waves  swell  high  to  meet 

The  lapse  of  Time's  dark  tide. 
And  flying  Saturn  long  has  yearned  to  greet 

Eternity,  his  bride, 
In  whose  blest  arms  he  will  be  deified. 

XVII. 

When — so  I  heard  an  Oracle  declare — 

Old  Time  his  bride  shall  claim, 
Their  nuptial  torch,  wide-streaming  through  the  air. 

Shall  be  a  world  in  flame, 
And  the  immortal  groom  shall  lose  his  mortal  name. 

XVIII. 

Joy,  joy,  my  Laura  !  for  a  fairer  morii 

Already  glimmers  gray, 
And  soon  our  souls,  in  Youth's  glad  fount  reborn, 

Shall  walk  in  Love's  pure  ray 

Along  their  shining  way 
Throughout  the  liquid  lapse  of  all  that  bridal  day ! 
Maryland,  November,  1845.  Nosmetipsi. 


FINANCE    AND    COMMERCE. 

The  aspect   both  of  commercial  and  try — an  abandonment  by  England,  in  le- 

financial  affairs  has  considerably  changed  spect  of  articles  of  food,  of  her  almost 

since  last  month,  owing  to  causes  mainly  exclusive  system  of  protection,  and  in 

political.  respect  of  other  articles  of  commerce,  a 

There  is,  in  the  first  place,  more  gene-  material  modification  of  that  system, 
ral  confidence  that  our  difficulties  with  As  yet,  indeed,  this  new  policy  is 
England  respecting  Oregon  are  likely  to  only  inchoate,  having  been  merely  an- 
be  adjusted  peacefully — and  one  of  the  nounced  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  at  the  open- 
elements  in  this  anticipated  pacific  solu-  ing  of  Parliament  as  the  purpose  of  the 
tion  is  one  largely  affecting  the  commer-  ministry.  This  intelligence  reached  us 
cial  and  monetary  concerns  of  this  coun-  by  the  Cambria  steamer,  bringing  dates 
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to  the  5lh  of  the  present  month.  The 
details  of  the  new  plan  are  only  given  in 
outline  in  the  paper,  and  are,  of  course, 
subject  first  of  all,  to  the  modifications 
which,  in  their  progress  through  Parlia- 
ment, they  may  undergo  ;  and  secondly, 
to  the  contingency  by  no  means  improb- 
able, of  Sir  Robert's  yet  finding  him- 
self unable  to  carry  out  this  scheme.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  we  look  upon  it  as  quite 
problematical  whether,  with  all  his  con- 
ceded ability,  and  the  sort  of  necessity 
which  seems  to  impose  him  upon  the 
nation  as  the  onlyman  who  can  '*  weather 
the  storm,"  Sir  Robert  Peel  will  be  able 
to  command  a  majority  in  the  House  of 
Peers — even  with  the  support  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington — to  overthrow  the 
Corn-laws — the  bulwark,  as  they  con- 
sider it,  of  the  landed  aristocracy. 

Notwithstanding  the  uncertainty  whe- 
ther these  free-trade  efforts  will  succeed 
in  England,  we  think  it  right  to  lay  be- 
fore the  readers  of  the  Review  the  pro- 
positions as  made,  so  far  as  they  affect 
American  trade — 


PREVIOUS    DUTY. 


Bacon 

14s  per  cwt 

Beef,  fresh 

8s        do 

Beef,  salted 

8s        do 

Hay 

16s  per  load 

Hides 

2s  per  lb 

Meat 

8s  per  cwt 

Pork 

8s  per  cwt 

Buckwheat 

Candles,  tal. 

lOs  per  cwt 

Cheese 

10s  6d  per  cwt 

Clocks 

20  per  cent 

Hams 

14s  per  cwt 

Hops 

90s  per  cwt 

India  Com 

heavy  duty 

Rice 

6's  per  cwt 

Tallow 

3s  2d  per  cwt 

Free 
Free 
Free 
Free 
Free 
Free 
Free 
Is  per  qr 
5s  per  cwt 
5s    do 
10  per  cent 
7s  per  cwt 
45s  per  cwt 
Free 
Is  per  qr 
Is  per  cwt 


SUGAR, 

The  produce  of  free  labor  to  be  admitted  at 
a  difl'erentialduty  of  OS.  Cd.  per  cwt.  less  than 
before  ;  thus  the  duty  on  Muscovado  will  be 
reduced  from  9s.  4d.  to  5s.  lOd.,  and  on  clayed 
sugar  from  lis.  8d.  to  8s.  2d.  or  8s.  per  cwt. 

There  are  man)'Jother  articles  manufactured 
by  the  American  artisan,  which  may  be  ex- 
ported to  England  with  advantage,  provided 
this  new  Tariff  is  fully  carried  out. 

As  to  wheat,  which  our  readers  must 
bear  in  mind  always  passes  under 
the  denomination  of  corn  in  England, 
it  is  proposed,  three  years  from  the  pas- 
sing of  this  bill,  that  it  shall  he  free,  and 
meantime  be  subject  to  the  duty  expres- 
sed in  the  following  extract  from  Sir 
Robert  Peel's  speech  : — 

We  propose,  therefore,  that  the  enactment 
to  endure  for  three  years  shall  be  to  this  ef- 
fect : — That  in  lieu  of  the  duties  now  payable 
on  the  importation  of  corn,  grain,  meal,  or 
flour,  there  shall  be  paid  until  the  1st  day  of 
Feburary,  1849,  the  following  duties,  viz., — 
If  imported  from  any  foreign  country — 

"WHEAT. 

Whenever  the  average  price  of  wheat,  made 
up  and  published  m  the  manner  required 
by  law,  shall  be  for  every  quarter 
Under  48s  the  duty  for  every  qr 


48 
49 
50 
51 
52 


49s 
509 
51s 

52s 
53s 


53  and  upwards 


do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


10s 
9s 

8s 
7b 

68 

5e 

46 


With  respect  to  all  other  restrictions,  I 
shall  follow  the  scale  that  afiects  wheat. 

As  connected  with  this  last  item, 
and  as  indicating  the  range  of  prices  for 
the  six  weeks  preceding  the  departure  of 
the  last  steamer,  we  annex  the  following 
table : — 


AVERAGE    PRICE   OF    GRAIN. 


Dec.  20 
Dec.  27 
Jan.  3 
Jan.  10 
.Ian.  17 
.Ian.  24 


Aggregate  av.  of  the  sixw'ks 
Duty  on  fr'n  pro.  present  w'k. 
Do.  on  Canadian.  • .  •    .     . 
Other  British  Colonies.  .    . 


J3 


57  11 
55    4 

55  1 

56  3 
56  2 
56    7 


56  1 

16  0 

1  0 

3  0 


32  7 
32  5 
31  11 
31  10 
31  11 
21     8 


32  0 

6  0 

0  6 

0  6 


O 


23  4 
23  0 
22    3 

21  9 

22  3 
21  10 


22  5 

6  0 

1  6 

1  6 


01 


34    5 

32  8 

33  6 

33  11 

34  9 
37    8 


31  6 

8  6 

0  6 

0  6 


a 

cs 

V 

cq 

39  6 

38  6 

37  9 

36  8 

36  9 

36  1 


37  6 

5  6 

0  6 

0  6 


Pi 


42  5 
39  10 
39    1 

38  11 

39  3 
36    8 


39  4 

3  6 

0  6 

0  6 


It  is  not  to  be  disguised,  that  much  re- 
liance seems  to  be  placed  upon  this  open- 
ing of  a  British  market  to  our  agriculture 
as  a  peacemaker  ;  nor  is  it  without  inter- 
est to  add  that  almost  contemporaneously 


with  Sir  Robert  Peel's  exposition  of  his 
project  in  the  Hou.se  of  Commons,  was  a 
call  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  Lord  Mont- 
eagle,  (formerly  Mr.  Spring  Rice,)  for  the 
production  and  printing  of  the  report  of 
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Mr.  Walker,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
of  the  U.  S.,  recommending  the  modifica- 
tion of  our  Tariff  and  the  abandonment 
of  protective  duties  here. 

The  coi  ncidence  is  not  probably  wholly 
accidental ;  nor  is  it  unreasonable  to  sur- 
mise that  there  has  been  an  exchange  of 
opinion  on  the  subject  between  the  two 
governments— and  that  both  see  in  their 
approach  to  freer  commercial  intercourse 
between  the  two,  a  ready  mode  of  getting 
over  the  political  difficulties  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  boundary  of  Oregon,  which 
has  been  so  menacing  to  the  peace  and 
welfare  of  both. 

In  this  point  of  view  it  is  important  to 
consider  the  proposed  changes  in  our  own 
Tariff.  A  bill  elaborately  prepared  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has,  it  is 
known,  been  for  some  week  or  two  in 
the  hands  of  the  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  charged  with  the  mat- 
ter, and  its  general  import  has  been  stated 
in  the  papers.  As  yet,  however,  whether 
from  disagreement  with  some  of  its  prin- 


ciples, or  its  details,  it  has  not  been  re- 
ported to  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  we  are  therefore  compelled  to  take 
our  information  from  such  extracts  as 
have  appeared  in  the  newspapers  concern- 
ing it. 

The  Washington  Union  thus  in  general 
terms  describes  it. 

"We  understand,  as  the  general  result, 
that  the  net  revenue  under  the  proposed 
bill  will  make  \he  real  average  of  duty  19 
73-100;  less  than  20  per  cent.  That  no 
duty  is  aioue  that  lowest  rate,  which  will 
yield  on  each  article  the  largest  amount  of 
revenue  ;  and  that  it  is  strictly  a  revenue 
tarifi',  unless  the  continuing  of  tea  and  cof- 
fee in  the  free  list  constitute  an  exception." 

If  this  be  so,  the  principle  of  protec- 
tion would  seem  to  be  renounced,  how- 
ever some  of  the  duties  may  in  fact  ope- 
rate as  measurably  protective.  The  fol- 
lowing comparative  statement  has  been 
published,  and  is  perhaps  as  near  an  ap- 
proximation of  the  facts  as  can  be  got  at 
without  having  the  bill  itself. 


PROPOSED  AND   PRESENT    TARIFF   OF   THE    UNITED   STATES. 


Proposed  Tariff. 

pa-  cent. 
Brandy  and  other  spirituous  liquors,       ...         75 

Cordials, 75 

Wines  of  all  kinds,  ......         30 

Ready  made  clothing,  and  all  articles  worn  by  men, 

women  and  children,  hosiery,  &c., 
Oil  cloth,  all  kinds,         ...... 

Iron  and  manufactures  of  iron,  .... 

Manufactures  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  brass,  and  all 

other  metals,       ....... 

Saddlery,  coach  and  harness  furniture, 

Manufactures  of  leather,  including  boots,  shoes,  gloves, 

&c., 


30 
30 
30 

30 
30 


Present  Tariff. 

60  cts.  to  $1  per  gallon. 

60  cts.  per  gallon. 

6  cts.  to  65  cts.  per  gallon. 

50  per  cent. 

125  to  35  cts.  per  sq.  yard. 
$17  to  $25  per  ton  and  1  to 
1^  cts.  per  pound. 

20  per  cent. 


Fur  caps,  hats,  muffs,  tippets,  and  all  manufactures 

furs, 

Segars,  snuff,  manufactures  of  tobacco, 
Tobacco  unmanufactured. 
Manufactures  of  marble, 
Jewelry  and  imitations,     . 
Clocks,  ...... 

Watches,  ..... 

Sugar, 

Molasses,  ..... 

Soap,      ...... 

Medicinal  preparations,     . 
Spices,  ..... 

Coal  and  coke,  .... 

Almonds  and  other  nuts, 
Raisins  and  other  fruit,      .         . 
Manufactures  of  wool,    . 

"  worsted, 

"  mohair, 

'«  silk,         .         .         . 

Ingrain  and  other  common  carpeting, 
Brussels  and  other  fine  carpeting. 
Buttons,  all  kinds,         .... 


of 


30  15  cts.  to  $1.50  per  pair. 


30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
10 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
30 


35  per  cent. 

10  to  40  cts.  per  pound. 

20  per  cent. 

30  per  cent. 

20  to  25  per  cent. 

25  per  cent. 

7^  per  cent. 

25  to  4  cts.  per  pound. 

Ah  mills  per  pound. 

Ifj  to  30  per  cent. 

20  per  cent. 

2  to  75  cts.  per  pound. 

$1.75perton,5cts.  per  bush. 

1  to  3  cts.  per  pound. 

1  to  3  cts.  per  pound. 

40  per  cent. 

30  per  cent. 

20  per  cent. 

$1.-50  to  $2.50  per  pound. 

30  per  cent. 

55  to  65  cts.  per  sq.  yard. 

25  to  30  per  cent. 
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Flannels,  baizes  and  bockings,  . 
Manufactures  of  hemp, 

"  linen, 

"  cotton, 

Wool,  unmanufactured, 

Hemp,  " 

Flax, 

Hair  cloth  and  hair  seating,  . 
Leghorn  and  straw  hats,     . 
Kaw  silks,      .... 
Sewing  silks,     .... 
Blankets  costing  under  75  cents, 
Blankets  costing  over  75  cents. 
Glass  tumblers,  not  cut, 
Plate  glass  and  cut  glass. 

Plain  window  glass,' 
Manufactures  of  glass. 
Foolscap,  letter  and  other  paper, 
Blank  books. 
Printed  books,  all  kinds. 

Lead  in  pigs,  bars  or  sheets, 
Leather  of  all  kinds,  and  skins. 

Linseed  or  hempseed  oil,  . 

Linseed  or  hempseed,     . 

Red  and  white  lead,  . 

All  other  paints,     . 

Carbonates  of  soda,    . 

Acids,  all  kinds,    ....... 

Chocolate,  beef,  pork,  wheat,  and  other  provisions,  . 

Olive  oil, 

Oranges  and  lemons,  ...... 

Ale,  beer  and  porter, 

Gums,  crude  or  refined,     ...  .         . 

Balsams,  essences,  tinctures,  perfumes,  &c.,  for  the 
toilet  or  medicinal  purposes,       .... 

Diamonds,  rubies  and  other  precious  stones, 

Imitations  thereof, 

Indigo,  cochineal,  &c.,      ...... 

Soda  ash,  barilla,  kelp,  natron,       .... 

Gunny  cloth,     ........ 

Tin  plates,     ........ 

Copper  ore,  copper  pigs,  tin,  zinc,  brass,  &c.,  unmanu- 
factured. 


25 

20 
20 

20 
20 

20 
20 
20 
20 
0 
20 
10 
20 
20 
30 

30 
30 
20 
20 
20 

20 
20 

20 
10 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 

30 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


14  cts.  per  sq.  vara. 
20  per  cent. 


25  per  cent 


Tea,  coffee,  salt  and  raw  cotton, 


The  duties  are  all  calculated  on  the  ad 
valorem  principle,  and,  except  on  distilled 
spirits,  none  of  them  exceed  30  per  cent. 
That  per  centage,  if  it  can  be  fairly  and 
fully  exacted,  would,  it  is  not  doubted,  for 
many  and  probably  for  all  well-estab- 
lished manufactures,  be  adequate  protec- 
tion— but  it  Will  be  found  impossible  to 
carry  them  out ;  the  ad  valorem  principle 
offers  such  bounties  to  fraud  and  piracy, 
that  no  restrictions  nor  penalties  can  pre- 
vent them.  Of  this,  however,  we  shall 
have  more  to  say  when  the  bill  itself 
shall  be  reported. 

The  condition  of  the  money  market  is 


30  per  cent. 

5  per  cent.,  3  cts.  per  pound 

and  30  per  cent. 
$25  to  $40  per  ton. 
^20  per  ton. 

35  per  cent. 

50  cts.  per  pound. 

$2  per  pound. 

15  per  cent. 

25  per  cent. 

10  cts.  per  pound. 

5  to  12  cts.  per  sq.  foot,  aivd 

25  to  30  per  cent. 
2  to  10  cts.  per  sq.  foot. 
25  per  cent. 
10  to  17  cts.  per  pound. 
35  to  40  cts.  per  pound. 

5  to  50  cts.  per  pound  and 
volume. 

I5  to  4  cts.  per  pound. 

6  to  8  cts.  per  pound,  75  cts 
to  $5  per  dozen. 

25  per  cent. 
5  per  cent. 

4  cts.  per  pound. 
20  per  cent. 
20  per  cent. 
20  per  cent. 

30  per  cent. 

20  per  cent. 

15  to  20  cts.  per  gallon, 

15  to  25  per  cent. 

25  per  cent. 

7  to  7i  percent. 
75  per  cent. 

5  cts.  per  pound. 
20  per  cent. 
5  cts.  per  sq.  yard. 
2k  per  cent. 

1  to  30  per  cent, 
free     Cotton  3  cts.  per  pound,  salt 
S  cts.  per  bushel,  tea  and 
cotlee  free. 

easy  and  satisfactory,  and  the  general  run 
of  business  is  steady.  All  new  and  dis- 
tant enterprises  ate  still  move  or  less  par- 
alyzed by  the  uncertainty  that  hangs  over 
our  political  affairs — but  the  constant  and 
daily  trade  of  the  country,  which  is  im- 
mense, is  prosperous. 

We  annex  a  comparative  statement  of 
the  condition  of  the  banks  of  N.  Y.,  on 
1st.  February. 

COMPARATIVE  CONDITrON  OF  THE  BAKKS. 

Comparative  condition  of  the  Banksof  this 
Stale  for  the  1st  February  inst.,  wiili  that  of 
the  Febniary  quarterly  report  of  last  year, 
viz : 
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Feb.  1,  1S45. 
Loans  and  disc'ts,  70,838,578 
Stocks, 
Specie, 
Cash  items, 
Bank  notes. 
Due  from  Banks, 
Capi  tal, 
Gircuiation, 
Ueposites, 
Due  to  Banks, 
Due  Canal  Fund, 


10,244,043 

6,893,236 

4,839,886 

2,387,008 

7,684,850 
43,674,146 
13,513,403 
25,976,246 
11,501,102 

1,607,572 

This  comparison  shows  an  increase,  in 
every  item  except  capital,  since  the  February 
report  of  last  year. 


Feb.  1,  1846. 

71,897,570 

11,050,464 

8,361, :383 

6,370,302 

2,580,711 

10,181,277 

42,956,489 

21,159,987 

29,654,401 

14,843,359 

896,848 


Since  the  last  report,  (Nov.  1,  1845,)  the 
decrease  in  loans  and  discounts  is  $2,882,965,' 
in  specie,  $523,162,  in  circulation,  $465,252, 
and  in  deposites,  $2,119,590. 

Of  the  stock  market  the  general  char- 
acteristic is,  that  in  safe  dividend-paying 
stocks  there  has  been  but  little  variation 
during  the  past  month. 

In  the  "  fancies  "  the  ups  and  downs 
denote  nothing  but  the  triumph  for  the 
day  of  the  bulls  or  the  bears. 

We  annex  quotations  of  the  principal 
stocks : 


QUOTATIONS   OF   STOCKS. 


GOVERNMENT 

SECURITIES. 

Cff^d. 

Ask'd 

( 

ord. . 

Ask'd. 

Alabama,     5         " 

72 

73 

U.  S.  Loan 

,  6  per  cent. 

,1862, 

110^ 

n2h 

Pennsylv'a,  5         " 

71i 

71 1 

Do. 

'          IT 

5 

CC 

1853, 

99i 

991 

Maryland,    6         " 
Tennessee,  6         " 

784 
96 

78i 
97 

STATE    SECURITIES 

'. 

Do.        5 

82i 

84 

New  York  7  per  cent. 

,1848, 

103 

104 

Do. 

7 

(C 

1849, 

103i 

106 

CITY,    &C. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

6 
6 
6 

18-54, 
1860, 
1861, 

105 
107 
107 

106 
108 
108 

N.  Y.  City,  7  per  cent,  1S57, 
Do.        7         "         1S.52, 
Do.        5         "         18.50, 

109 

1054 

94 

111 
107i 

Do. 

6 

cc 

1862, 

107^ 

108 

Do.       Water  L'n,  18-38, 

95 

95  i 

Do. 

H 

cc 

1S61, 

102 

1U2^ 

Do.                 "         1870, 

95  i 

951 

Do. 
Do. 

5 
5 

4C 
6i 

1846, 
1847, 

99i 
99i 

991 
99^ 

Brooklyn,     6per  cent.,  1855, 
Do.       6         "         1857, 

100^ 
1001 

103 
103 

Do. 
Do. 

5 
5 

a 
<< 

1848, 
1850, 

99 
991 

991 
991 

Do.       G         "         1858, 

lOOi 

103 

Do. 

5 

cc 

1835, 

99i 

100 

MISCELLANEOtrs. 

Do. 

5 

a 

18.38, 

99i 

100 

Do. 

5 

ct 

1860, 

995 

100 

New  York  Life  Ins.  &  Tr.  Co. 

no 

111 

Do. 

H 

it 

1S49, 

93 

97 

Farmer's  Loan  &  Trust  Co. 

27i 

27| 

Ohio, 

7 

a 

1851, 

lou 

102 

Ohio  Life  Ins.  &  Trust  Co. 

99i 

100 

Do. 

6 

a 

18.30, 

93i 

931 

Camden  &.  Amboy  RR.  Co. 

119 

Do. 

6 

(C 

1856, 

93| 

931 

New  Jersey  RR.  &  Trans.  Co. 

102  i 

103 

Do. 

5 

iC 

1850, 

84 

87 

Mohawk  &  Hudson  RR.  Co. 

50 

51 

Kentucky, 

6 

ii 

99i 

100 

Utica&  Schenectady  RR.  Co. 

118 

119 

Do. 

5 

<( 

84 

87 

Syracuse  &  TItica  Railroad  Co, 

,  110 

lift 

Illinois, 

6 

tc 

lS70,(Sp'l)  37 

37i 

Auburn  &  Syracuse  RR.  Co. 

100 

101 

Indiania, 

5 

a 

Ster.2.3yrs 

.  4U 

42 

Auburn  &  Rochester  RR.  Co. 

100 

1004 

Do. 

5 

si 

Dol.  25  yrs 

.  411 

1  42 

New  York  Gas  Litiht  Co. 

114 

116 

Arkansas, 

6 

cc 

38 

'40 

Phil.  &  Reading  RR.  Co. 

G7i 

68 

FOREIGN    MISCELLANY. 

IIoXXoJv  5'  avd^uifuv  'ISsv  adrsa,  xat  voov  syvcti. 

•'  He  beheld  the  cities  of  many  nations,  and  became  acquainted  with  the  opinions 
of  men. — Odyssey. 


The  Liverpool  packet  of  the  4th  of 
February,  brought  intelligence  of  no  ordi- 
nary importance,  for  which,  however, 
previous  advices  had  fully  prepared  the 
public  mind.  The  British  Parliament 
met  on  the  22d  of  January,  and  full  expla- 


nations were  immediately  made  of  the 
strange  disruption,  and  the  still  stranger 
reconstruction,  of  the  Cabinet.  They  pre- 
sented substantially  the  facts  previously 
known,  and  set  forth  in  the  last  number  of 
our   Review.      Then  followed   the  great 
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financial  measure  of  Sir  Robert  Peel — a 
measure  which,  more  than  anything  else, 
marks  the  growth  of  popular  power  in  the 
British  Empire — based  upon  principles 
against  which  he  has  always  fought,  and 
in  explicitly-avowed  abandonment  of  that 
theory  of  Protection  upon  which  all  the 
landed  and  conservative  interests  of  the 
Empire  rest.  What  are  its  provisions,  and 
what  will  be  its  probable  effect  upon  this 
country,  are  fully  set  forth  under  our 
financial  head. 

It  will  readily  be  supposed  that  so  re- 
markable a  step  on  the  part  of  the  Premier, 
was  not  taken  without  provoking  very 
embittered  references  to  that  long  and 
brilliant  political  career,  upon  whose  prin- 
ciples and  policy  it  placed  at  once  the 
brand  of  condemnation.  Both  within  and 
without  the  walls  of  Parliament  Sir  Robert 
Peel  was  assailed  with  reproaches  for  his 
inconsistency.  He  was  denounced  in  the 
most  violent  terms,  as  having  betrayed  the 
party  to  which  he  owed  his  elevation,  and 
threatened  with  its  displeasure,  which 
must  hurl  him  from  his  official  preemi- 
nence. He  met  the  shock  with  dignity 
and  courage.  An  honorable  relief  from 
the  duties  of  office,  he  declared,  would  be 
to  him  a  favor  and  not  a  punishment ;  but 
he  proclaimed  his  readiness  "  to  incur  its 
responsibilities,  to  bear  its  sacrifices,  to 
affront  its  honorable  perils  ;  but,"  said  he, 
"  I  willnot  retain  it  with  mutilated  power 
and  shackled  authority.  I  will  not  stand  at 
the  helm  during  the  tempestuous  night,  if 
that  helm  is  not  allowed  to  traverse  freely. 
I  will  not  undertake  to  direct  the  course  of 
the  vessel  by  observations  taken  in  1S42. 
I  will  reserve  to  myself  the  unfettered 
power  of  judging  what  will  be  for  the 
public  interest.  I  do  not  desire  to  be 
Minister  of  England  ;  but  while  I  am  Min- 
ister of  England,  I  will  hold  office  by  no 
servile  tenure :  I  will  hold  office  un- 
shackled by  any  other  obligation  than  that 
of  consulting  the  public  interests  and  pro- 
viding for  the  public  safety."  This  is 
language  worthy  the  high  position  from 
which  it  was  uttered. 

The  measure,  it  is  believed,  will  pass  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  the  Lords  will 
acquiesce,  though  not  without  a  struggle. 
It  has  thrown  parties  and  party  organs  in- 
to some  confusion.  The  Times  defends  it 
in  the  main.  The  Herald,  hitherto  strict- 
ly ministerial,  cannot  "conceal  its  dis- 
appointment at  the  paltriness  of  the 
compensation  offered  to  the  agricultural 
interest."  The  Post  exhorts  all  the  pro- 
tectionists, "  all  men  of  common  .sense  and 
sound  principle"  to  oppose  the  "  new  de- 
vice of  the  enemy" — absolute  free  trade  in 
corn  at  the  end  of  three  years  ;  and  to  pur- 
sue under  all  circumstances  a  "  stern, 
uncompromising  resistance  to  the  scheme." 
The  Standard  confesses  that  it  "cannot 


understand  the  proposed  change,"  or  ra- 
ther that  it  "cannot  believe  it  rightly 
understands  a  change  proposed  by  one 
whom  it  had  been  accustomed  to  regard  as 
a  statesman  of  the  first  order,  but  which  it 
is  impossible  to  reconcile  with  all  he  has 
before  uniformly  professed  and  taught." 
The  Daily  JVews,  the  new  radical  paper, 
and  the  Globe,  Whig,  censure  the  delay  of 
three  years  in  the  abolition  of  the  duty  ; 
and  the  Sun  approves  it  entirely— regard- 
ing the  question  as  settled,  and  adding  thai 
"  the  Peers  and  the  landlords  may  for  a  time 
rebel  against  the  minister;  but  all  the  wise^ 
all  the  prudent,  and  aSl  the  able  portion 
of  the  aristocracy  know  that  their  efforts 
are  vain,  and  that  in  this  country  no  class, 
however  powerful,  not  even  the  first  nor 
the  second  estate  of  the  realm  can  gainsay 
the  voice  of  the  people."  This,  we  appre- 
hend, is  very  nearly  the  troth;  and  it  is 
certainly  a  truth  of  the  very  highest  im- 
portance to  the  progress  of  the  principles 
of  popular  freedom  in  the  British  Empire. 

Public  attention  in  England  has  been  so 
much  absorbed  by  this  financial  measure, 
that  other  topics  have  received  but  little 
notice.  In  reply  to  questions  in  the  House, 
Sir  Robert  Peel  expressed  some  censure  of 
Mr.  Pakenham's  summary  Jejection  of  the 
offer  of  the  President  to  make  the  49th 
parallel  the  boundary  line  in  Oregon — not 
that  the  rejection  was  wrong  in  itself,  but 
because  it  should  first  have  been  referred  to 
his  Government  at  home — where  it  might 
have  been  made  the  basis  of  a  proposition 
that  should  prove  acceptable.  I'he  tone  of 
the  press  upon  the  subject  has  undei^ene 
but  little  alteration.  England,  although 
apparently  willing  to  accept  any  fair  and 
equitable  offer  by  which  the  dilficulty  may 
be  adjusted,  is  evidently  preparing  for  an 
adverse  issue,  which,  to  say  the  least,  is 
possible — and  notwithstanding  the  formi- 
dable condition  of  her  military  and  naval 
force,  very  large  additions  to  both  are  de- 
manded by  the  Government. 

In  the  French  Legislature  American 
affairs  have  been  made  the  subject  of  pro- 
tracted, able  and  important  discussions. 
In  the  Chamber  of  Peers  the  subject  was 
brought  up  by  Count  Pelet  de  La  Lozcrc, 
formerly  a  Cabinet  minister,  and  a  man  of 
ability.  He  called  upon  Guizot  for  ex- 
planations, which  were  at  once  afforded. 
As  between  England  and  the  United 
States,  his  policy  was  to  preserve  an  atti- 
tude of  entire  neutrality.  But  when  he 
came  to  speak  of  Texas,  and  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  had  joined  with  England 
in  her  efforts  to  prevent  annexation,  he 
was  forced  to  justify  a  palpable  abandon- 
ment of  neutral  principles  and  a  direct  in- 
terference in  American  affairs.  This  led 
him  naturally  to  the  right  whicii  he  asserts 
for  France  and  the  European  powers  in 
general,  of  preserving  an  equilibrium — a 
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balance  of  power — among  the  various  pow- 
ers on  the  American  Continent.  He  was 
Tery  ably  answered  by  MM.  Thiers, 
Berryer,  Billault,  and  others,  and  M. 
De  Tocqueville  had  announced  his  in- 
tention of  speaking  on  the  same  side.  The 
speech  of  Thiers  was  long  and  very  able, 
in  defence  of  the  United  States,  urging  the 
utility  to  France  of  an  American  alliance, 
and  contesting  the  general  principles  which 
Guizot  had  laid  down.  By  all  the  orators 
of  the  opposition  the  Minister's  assump- 
tion that  the  rapid  growth  of  the  American 
Union  was  in  the  least  degree  dangerous  to 
France,  was  scouted,  and  his  theory  of 
interference  to  prevent  its  too  great  ex- 
tension, was  vigorously  resisted.  The 
ministerial  resolutions,  however,  were 
adopted  by  a  decisive  majority. 

In  the  Literary  Intelligence  ofthe  month, 
we  find  little  of  any  great  interest.  A  his- 
tory by  Capt.  Keppell,  has  been  published 
of  the  English  Expedition  against  the 
Pirates  of  Borneo,  which  opens  an  entirely 
new  field  for  description  and  speculation, 
and  is  said  to  possess  many  features  of  re- 
markable interest.  The  expedition  has 
hitherto  excited  but  little  attention  ;  but 
we  doubt  not  that,  although  having  for  its 
avowed  object  merely  the  suppression  of 
piracy  in  one  of  the  East  India  Islands,  it 
will  in  the  end  be  found  to  have  had  im- 
portant relations  to  the  extension  of  Brit- 
ish commerce  and  enterprise. 

Vols.  I.  and  II.  of  Count  Montholon's 
History  of  the  Captivity  of  Napoleon  at  St. 
Helena,  have  made  their  appearance.  As 
the  work  will,  of  course,  speedily  be  re- 
printed in  this  country,  we  may  defer  any 
notice  of  its  character  and  contents.  That 
it  will  be  read  with  avidity  may  safely  be 
predicted. 

A  book  of  Travels  through  England  and 
Scotland,  by  the  German  Dr.  Carus,  who 
accompanied  the  King  of  Saxony  on  his 
tour  in  1S44,  has  just  been  published  in 
London,  and  attracts  a  good  deal  of  at- 
tention. It  seems  to  be  able,  and  in  a  high 
degree,  interesting.  Passing  over  its 
speculations  we  find  quoted  from  it  two 
or  three  portraits,  which  our  readers  may 
be  glad  to  see — as  this  of  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
who  "  appears  about  fifty  years  old.  He 
is  well  built,  rather  stout,  with  a  signifi- 
cant structure  of  the  head,  inclining  to- 
wards breadth.  The  three  divisions  ofthe 
cranium  are  tolerably  well  proportioned,  so 
far  as  I  could  observe  them  through  the 
rather  thick  grizzled  hair — the  middle  of 
the  head  is  not  high.  The  countenance 
expresses  much  firmness,  united  with 
something  thoroughly  prosaic,  but  acute 
and  judicious.  In  conversation  with  su- 
perior personages,  [Dr.  Carus  probably 
ranks  the  King  of  Saxony  far  above  the 
Prime  Minister  of  England,]  his  mode  of 
expression,  with  all  its  reserve,  falls  into 


an  amiable  tone,  and  his  gestures  also  par- 
take the  change.  His  general  demeanor 
is  polite,  cautious  and  self-possessed."  Of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  the  same  graphic 
pencil  gives  this  sketch  :  "  Just  the  model 
of  an  old  soldier  !  Stiff,  half-deaf,  yet  cheer- 
ful; you  may  see,  even  now,  that  he  was, 
in  his  day,  a  well-formed,  compact  man. 
The  form  of  his  head  and  his  face  inclines 
to  length  ;  the  forehead  and  the  posterior 
part  of  the  head  are  tolerably  well  elevated. 
His  white  hair  is  rather  plentiful  for  his 
age.  His  eyes  are  set  in  wide  hollows,  and 
seem  to  bear  witness  to  his  character,  as  a 
man  accustomed  to  trust  his  own  eyes, 
rather  than  to  listen  to  others."  The  Czar 
of  Russia,  a  decided  notability  of  the  day, 
says  Dr.  Carus,  "  has  a  tall,  handsome, 
broad-shouldered  and  powerful  figure, 
with  a  symmetrically  shaped  head,  but 
without  any  remarkable  modeling  of  the 
forehead.  His  hair  is  brown,  and  thin  at 
the  lop:  his  features  are  calm,  large  and 
regular,  not  without  something  of  elegance 
and  mildness.  His  carriage  is  quite  mili- 
tary ;  his  movements  are  quick  and  de- 
cisive, and  his  gestures  free  and  express- 
ive." These  extracts  indicate  vigor,  and 
an  eye  for  prominent  characteristics,  which 
may  make  the  book  valuable  and  inter- 
esting. 

Sir  John  Barrow,  in  his  old  age,  being 
within  a  year  or  two  as  old  as  Gallatin, 
has  prepared  and  published  a  synoptical 
history  of  all  the  English  Expeditions  of 
Discovery  and  Research  in  the  Arctic  Seas. 
It  has,  of  course,  a  very  marked  interest 
and  value. 

The  Daily  News — the  new  London  rival 
of  the  Times,  with  which  the  name  of 
Dickens  was  connected  in  the  preliminary 
announcements — made  its  first  appearance 
on  the  21st  of  January.  It  is  a  large  and 
very  well  filled  paper,  excelling  in  the  de- 
partment of  musical  criticism,  and  likely, 
so  far  as  can  be  judged  from  appearances,  to 
prove  successful.  Dickens'  labors  thus  far 
have  not  extended  beyond  two  or  three 
"  Traveling  Letters  "  from  Italy. 

A  book  with  the  ambitious  title  of  the 
"  Age  of  Pitt  and  Fox,"  is  announced  in 
London,  and  the  first  volume  has  been  is- 
sued. It  is  by  the  author  of  "  Ireland  and 
its  Rulers,"  a  book  of  little  merit  and  less 
success,  issued  a  few  years  since.  We  have 
seen  the  first  volume  of  this  new  book.  It 
is  racily  written,  but  falls  short  of  the 
strength  and  knowledge  with  which  so  im- 
portant a  work  should  be  marked. 

Among  the  books  in  press,  announced  in 
London,  is  the  Life  and  Correspondence  of 
Hume,  by  J.  H.  Burton,  to  be  in  two  vol- 
umes and  prepared  from  original  manu- 
scripts. If  well  done  it  cannot  fail  to  be 
valuable. 

The  other  literary  announcements  are  of 
no  great  interest.     A  splendidly  illustrated 
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book  on  the  Picturesque  Antiquities  of 
Spain  has  been  issued.  Tlie  Stuart  Pa- 
pers ;  the  Correspondence  of  Bishop  Atter- 
bury ;  the  letters  and  papers  of  Lord  Bo- 
lingbroke,  the  Earl  of  Mar,  the  Duke  of 
Wharton  and  others;  the  Miscellanies  of 
Sir  James  Mackintosh,  collected  by  his  son  ; 
Pericles — a  Tale  of  Athens,  by  the  author 
of  a  "  Brief  Sketch  of  Greek  Philosophy  ;" 
the  fourth  volume  of  d'Aubigne's  History 
of  the  Reformation  ;  a  Life  of  Sir  Philip 
Durham  ;  Kugler's  Hand-book  of  Painting  ; 
these  are  all  the  books  announced  in  regard 
to  which  any  general  interest  will  be  felt. 
New  editions  of  many  very  valuable  books 
have  been  printed. 

An  important  accession  has  been  made  to 
scientific  libraries,  in  the  publication,  in 
quarto  and  very  expensive  form,  of  the 
Magnetical  and  Meteoric  Observations 
made  at  the  Greenwich  Royal  Observatory 
in  the  year  1S43 — issued  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Board  of  Admiralty.  Many  of 
these  observations  are  highly  interesting. 

Another  scientific  publication  of  marked 
value  is  that  upon  the  Geology  of  Russia  in 
Europe  and  the  Ural  Mountains,  by  Mur- 
chison,  de  Verneuil  and  Count  Von  Key- 
serling — issued  in  two  volumes,  uniform 
with  Murchison's  Silurian  system.  The 
main  object  of  the  work  is  stated  to  be  to 
aid  the  inquiries  of  geologists  of  the  pres- 
ent day  into  the  order  of  the  older  sediment- 
ary strata,  and  of  the  organic  remains  they 
respectively  contain.  Russia  exhibits  an 
unaltered  succession  of  older  rocks,  and 
presents  greater  facilities  than  any  other 
country  in  Europe  for  such  an  inquiry.  As 
a  general  result  of  his  investigation,  Mr. 
Murchison  maintains  that  "  the  lower  Silu- 
rian rocks  constitute  the  earliest  formed 
sediments  in  which  animal  life  has  been 
discovered  in  tracts  where  the  series,  void 
of  all  animal  remains  in  its  lowest  stratum, 
rest  on  crystalline  rocks."  The  subject 
of  the  drift,  so  extensively  spread  over 
Southern  Europe,  and  the  boulders  which 
accompany  it,  is  treated  at  considerable 
length.  The  second  volume  of  the  work 
includes  the  palaeontology  by  M.  de  Ver- 
neuil and  Count  Keyserling,  aided  by  other 
distinguished  naturalists. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Asiatic  Society  in 
London  on  the  17th  of  January,  a  letter  was 
read  from  Capt.  Newbold,  giving  a  descrip- 
tion of  some  remarkable  tombs  he  had  vis- 
ited in  North  Arcot,  which  cover  an  area 
of  more  than  a  square  mile,  and  are  said  to 
bear  a  close  resemblance  to  some  of  the 
Druidical  remains  of  England. 

At  the  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences  on  the 
1:2th  a  paper  of  mournful  interest  was  read 
on  the  premature  interments,  which,  under 
existing  regulations,  are  known  to  occur 
more  or  less  frequently  in  Fr.mce.  It  was 
stated  that  since  1833  no  less  than  94  such 
burials  were  prevented  by  causes  purely 


accidental :  of  these,  3.")  persons,  supposed 
to  be  dead,  had  suddenly  awaked  just  as 
their  coffins  were  about  to  be  nailed.  M. 
le  Gueru,  who  presented  the  paper,  ex- 
presses the  belief  that  at  least  27  persons 
are  annually  buried  while  yet  alive,  in 
France  alone. 

Some  experiments  performed  by  Profes- 
sor Faraday,  upon  the  correlated  phenom- 
ena of  magnetism  and  light,  have  excited  a 
good  deal  of  interest.  The  magnetic  force 
employed  in  these  experiments  was  derived 
from  an  electro-magnet  of  great  size  and 
power.  The  magnet  used  was  a  half  link 
of  the  former  East  India  moorings,  sur- 
rounded by  several  coils  of  thick  copper 
wire  ;  and  the  source  of  the  electric  power 
was  Grove's  battery,  about  tw"enty  cells  of 
which  were  employed.  To  give  an  idea  of 
the  force  of  this  electro-magnet,  Prof.  Far- 
aday stated  that  "  once,  while  he  was  at 
work  in  his  laboratory,  an  iron  candlestick 
which  happened  to  be  standing  near  its 
poles,  instantly  flew  to  them,  attracted  with 
such  violence  as  to  displace  or  break  every- 
thing in  its  way."  A  piece  of  heavy  glass 
was  so  adjusted  between  the  poles  of  the 
magnet  as  to  receive  a  ray  of  the  oxy-hy- 
drogen  light  of  Drummond.  after  it  had 
been  polarized  and  before  it  had  been  depo- 
larized by  NichoU's  eye-piece.  The  fol- 
lowing facts,  demonstrating  the  magnetism 
of  light,  were  then  exhibited : 

"1.  As  to  \\\e  rotation  of  the  ray.  A  po- 
larized ray,  having  heen  extinguished  by  the 
depolarizing  plate,  was  instantaneously  re- 
stored when  the  magnetic  current  was  sent 
through  the  prism  through  which  the  ray  was 
transmitted  ;  and  conversely,  the  polarized 
ray,  when,  by  the  common  adjustments  of 
the  plate,  it  had  been  made  visible,  was  ex- 
tinguished by  the  force  of  the  current. 

"2.  As  to  the  relations  of  this  electro-mag- 
netic power  to  other  laws  of  polarized  light. 
The  rotation  having  heen  established,  it  was 
shown  («)  that  the  direction  was  absolutely 
dependent  on  that  of  the  magnetic  force  (6). 
That,  while  in  common  circular  polarization, 
the  ray  of  ligiit  always  rotates  in  the  same 
direction  icith  regard  to  the_  observer,  (to  what- 
ever part  of  the  medium  his  view  may  be  di- 
rected,) it  is  very  different  in  the  stale  of  the 
rayindiiced  by  this  new  force.  Whenbrought 
under  the  influence  of  the  magnetic  current, 
polarized  rays  always  rotate  in  a  constant  di- 
rection with  respect,  not  to  the  observer,  but  to 
the  2'lnne  of  the  ningnetic  cwves- 

In  exhibiting  the  results  of  these  highly 
interesting  experiments.  Prof.  Faraday  stat- 
ed that  it  did  not  seem  to  him  impossible, 
that  the  sun's  rays  might  be  found  to  origi- 
nate the  magnetic  force  of  the  earth,  and 
the  air  and  water  of  our  planet  might  be 
proved  to  be  the  dia-magnetic  media  in 
which  this  condition  of  the  force  was  elim- 
inated. The  subject  had  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  the  Paris  Academy,  and  had  been 
there  discussed. 

At  a  recent  sitting  of  the  Royal  Academy 
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of  Sciences  at  Berlin,  Encke,  the  astrono- 
mer, produced  eleven  small  manuscript 
works  by  the  illustrious  Leibnitz,  all  un- 
published and  upon  mathematical  subjects. 
A  manuscript  copy  of  a  treatise  by  Blaise 
Pascal,  hitherto  supposed  to  Iiavebeen  lost, 
has  also  been  recently  found.  It  is  enti- 
tled Generatio  Conisectionum,  and  is  char- 
acterized in  a  letter  written  by  Leibnitz, 
who  had  examined  it  in  1G7G,  as  a  work 
of  great  ability  and  scientific  value. 

The  month  has  witnessed  the  deaths  of 
quite  a  number  of  men  of  more  or  less  lite- 
rary celebrity.  Among  them  is  .lohn 
Hookham  Frere,  a  poet  of  some  ability, 
an  assistant  of  Canning  in  the  "  Anti-Jac- 
obin," and  Ambassador  in  Spain  during  a 
part  of  the  Peninsular  war.  Byron,  in 
speaking  of  his  Beppo,  says  "  I  have  writ- 
ten a  poem  of  eighty-four  octave  stanzas, 
in  or  after  the  excellent  manner  of  Mr. 
Whistlecraft,  whom'I  take  to  be  Mr.  Frere." 
And  he  it  was  ;  but  his  book  has  probably 
never  been  heard  of  by  a  hundred  persons 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  He  was  74  when 
he  died,  and  in  the  receipt  of  a  diplomatic 
premium  of  £1,516.  Rev.  Dr.  d'Oyley,  a 
frequent  theological  contributor  to  the 
Quarterly,  when  it  was  in  Giffbrd's  hands, 
and  author  of  a  Life  of  Archbishop  San- 
croft,  also  died  during  the  month. 

The  Paris  papers  announce  the  death  of 
M.  de  Senancourt,  author  of  "  Obermann  " 
and  other  works.  At  Halle,  the  well-known 
archaeologist  Herr  Dorow,  author  of  several 
works  upon  that  subject,  some  of  which 
achieved  a  European  reputation,  died  a  few 
weeks  since.  The  death  of  M.  Jacque- 
min  at  Paris  is  also  announced.  He  was 
the  author  of  a  number  of  vaudevilles,  and 
of  a  Biography  of  celebrated  men — but  one 
of  his  best  titles  to  remembrance  is  found- 
ed upon  his  courageous  conduct  as  com- 
missary of  the  police,  during  the  prevalence 
of  the  cholera  in  Paris,  when  the  old  cry 
of  "  poisoners  "  was  revived.  On  one  oc- 
casion he  rescued  a  poor  wretch  from  the 
very  hands  of  the  mob,  who  were  on  the 
point  of  sacrificing  him  to  the  belief  that 
some  sweetmeats  found  upon  him  was  poi- 
soned. To  convince  them  of  their  rash- 
ness Jacquemin  ate  the  sweetmeats  in  their 
presence. 

Of  the  progress  of  education  i  n  Greece  an 
Athens  paper  furnishes  very  gratifying  evi- 
dence. In  1838  only  25  students  were  in 
the  University  ;  during  the  last  year  there 
have  been  195.  At  the  close  of  the  year 
there  were  in  Greece  281  commercial 
schools,  attended  by  27,400  children  ;  of 
these  schools,  .34  were  for  young  girls,  and 
had  3,300  scholars.  There  were,  besides, 
37  secondary  schools  and  4  gymnasia,  fre- 
quented by  about  5,000  pupils. 

We  cannot  close  our  miscellany  without 
referring  to  (and  we  regret  that  we  can  do 
no  more)  a  very  interesting  description,  in 


a  late  number  of  the  China  Mail,  of  a  din- 
ner and  party  of  ceremony  between  the  High 
Imperial  Commissioner  Keying,  and  the 
English  authorities  at  Hong-Kong.  The 
details  of  the  ceremonies  observed  are  very 
interesting ;  but  we  can  make  only  two 
slight  extracts,  both  concerning  Keying — 
of  which  the  first  relates  to  his  manner, 
and  the  second  to  his  person  : 

"  Nothing  could  exceed  the  afTabihty  and 
good-humor  of  Keying,  accompanied  by  the 
highest  tact  and  good  breeding.  He  was  jov- 
ial at  dinner,  but  without  excess  ;  and  after 
having  volunteered  a  Mantchou  Tartar  song, 
which  he  gave  with  great  spirit,  the  company 
adjourned  to  the  drawing-room,  where  a  party 
consisting  of  tlie  ladies  of  the  garrison,  with 
most  of  the  naval  and  niihtary  officers  and 
civil  residents,  had  assembled.  Keying  went 
the  round  of  the  room  with  the  utmost  bland- 
ness,  oftering  his  hand  to  each  of  the  ladies, 
and  distinguishing  one  or  two  of  them  by  lit- 
tle presents  of  purses  or  rosaries  taken  from 
his  person.  There  was  one  little  girl  in  par- 
ticular, about  seven  years  of  age,  present, 
in  whom  Keying  seemed  much  interested, 
and  it  was  delightful  to  witness  the  good  na- 
ture and  benevolence  of  his  manner  when  he 
took  her  upon  his  knee  to  caress  her,  and 
then  placed  an  ornament  about  her  neck. 
His  fine  Tartar  head  and  person,  grouped 
with  the  infant  beauty  of  the  little  stranger, 
formed  quite  a  picture.  Keying  retired  short- 
ly after  eleven  o'clock,  but  not  till  he  had 
asked  the  General,  with  characteristic  good 
nature,  if  he  wished  him  to  rernain  any  lon- 
ger, evidently  desirous  not  to  disappoint  the 
guests,  who  crowded  round  hini  with  a  min- 
gled feehng  of  respect  aud  curiosity.  There 
was  another  instance  of  high  breeding  wor- 
thy of  being  recorded.  A  married  lady  who 
was  sitting  near  him  attracted  a  good  deal  of 
his  attention,  and  having  desired  one  of  his 
attendants  to  brin^  him  a  silk  handkerchief 
he  presented  it  to  lier,  and  begged  he  might 
retain  her  own  in  exchange  for  it.  The  lady 
was  momentarily  embarrassed,  and  Keying 
seeing  this,  said  "he  hoped  he  had  done 
nothing  contrary  to  ourusages  of  propriety," 
an  apology  which  was  immediately  appreci- 
ated and  understood." 

The  other  passage  is  still  more  brief ; — 
and  with  that  we  close  for  the  month  : 

"  A  man  so  famous  in  the  western  world 
as  Keying  was,  of  course,  the  observed  of 
all  observers  during  his  visit.  He  is,  we 
should  suppose,  of  some  fifty  years  of  age, 
his  tall  and  majestic  form  being  graced  with 
manners  at  once  dignified  and  courteous. 
His  whole  deportment,  in  short,  was  that  of 
a  perfectly  well  bred  man  of  the  world  ;  and, 
bat  forhis  dress  and  language, he  might  have 
been  taken  for  a  fine  specimen  of  the  old 
Enghsh  gentleman  of  the  highest  class.  As 
we  saw  him  on  such  public  occasions  his 
bland  countenance  was  beaming  with  good- 
humored  benevolence  ;  but  it  is  of  an  intel- 
lectual cast,  and  lighted  up  with  a  twinkling 
eye,  which,  as  occasion  demands,  would  be 
equally  expressive  of  penetrating  shrewdness 
as  of  social  glee. 
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Sketches  from  Life,  by  the  late  Laman 
Blanchard  ;  edited,  with  a  Memoir  of 
the  .Author,  by  Sir  Edward  Lytton 
Bvi^MVER,  Bart.  New  York:  Wiley  & 
Putnam. 

Gentle,  delicate,  loving  Blanchard  !  One 
is  conscious  of  a  fullness  at  the  eyes  on 
seeing  his  very  name — associated  as  it  is 
with  so  much  that  is  charming  in  thought, 
beautiful  in   life,  and  mournful  in  dealh. 
What  a  saddening  commentary  upon  the 
life  of  the  man  of  letters  in  London,  his 
career  furnishes  !     His  was  the  legitimate 
development  and  experience  of  a  profes- 
sional Literateur — of  the  true  metropolitan 
growth.     He  was  a  genuine  "  cockney  " — 
but  ah,  how  gloriously  is  the  better  mean- 
ing of  that  term  illustrated  when  we  re- 
member   that    Blanchard,    Hood,    Hunt, 
Jerrold,    Dickens,    were    all    cockneys ! 
These  men  have  served  a  regular  appren- 
ticeship  beneath    the  shadows    of  Grub- 
street,  and  worked  their  way  up   through 
each  dreary  grade  of  delving  labors,  into 
the  light — and,  as  well,  into  the  recognized 
and  happy  privilege  of  reeling  blindly  into 
their  unheeded  graves  after  having  worn 
out  brains  and  life  in  the  most  amazing  and 
pitifully  remunerated  drudgery.     Two  of 
them — Hood  and  Blanchard — have  already 
consummated  this  most  royal  and  magnifi- 
cent "  privilege  " — they  have  rendered  up 
their  lives   after  the   most  approved  and 
matter-of-fact  methods.     The  life  of  one 
was  crushed  out  of  him  by  over-work,  and 
this   self-murder  on    "  compulsion "   was 
christened  Hypochondriasis — and  all  was 
natural  enough  and  well !  The  other  in  the 
awful  blindness  of  insanity,  brought  on  by 
the   same    cause,  happened  to  anticipate 
a  few  hours,  what  was  inevitable,'.with  the 
help   of  a  razor ;   and   as   this   deed   was 
classified   under   an   unfashionable  name, 
the   world   was  absolutely  surprised  into 
seeing  there  was  something  terrible  at  the 
bottom  oi  this  case,'iind  the  whites  of  eyes 
and  palms  of  hands  were  actually  turned  up 
jn  holy  horror  for  an  instant  over  its  cir- 
cumstances !     How  many  stopped   to   re- 
member that  their  own  base  and  niggardly 
illibcrality  had  helped  to  murder  these  two 
men,  and  was  helping  to  murder  a  thousand 
others  in  the  same  legitimate,  piece-meal 
style  !     Oh,  that  bright  and  earnest  natures 
must  thus  wear  out  the  fine  and  subtle  tex- 
ture of  their  bein^in  the  lingering  tortures 
of    a    '•  hcU-of-life,'' — made    so    because 
besotted    wealth    will    spare   no    crumbs 
from   the   table   of  its   beastly  excesses — 
which  thrown  to  such  would  make  them 
rich  indeed — would  drive  away  this  phan- 


tom of  haggard  want  which  is  pursuing 
them  even  to  the  death  !  The  deep  unpar- 
donable curse  of  such  neglect  must  rest 
upon  the  misused  wealth  and  mercenary 
spirit  which  continues  passive  when  and. 
while  such  things  be  !  In  his  earlier  life, 
filled  with  a  young  Poet's  yearnings  to 
bless  his  kind,  Blanchard  threw  himself 
without  reserve,  with  no  intention  of  look- 
ing back,  into  the  mighty  and  tumultuous 
struggle  for  "  a  hearing  "  of  which  the 
metropolis  is  the  arena.  After  years  of 
darkened,  pained  and  exhausting  hurry,  he 
found  he  had  reached  the  goal — he  might 
be  heard — might  wreak  upon  expression  . 
the  beautiful  within  himself,  and  the  world 
would  listen.  But  this  precious  right  had 
been  won  too  late — he  was  already  outworn. 
If  he  sunk  by  the  wayside  to  rest,  the  phan- 
tom whispered,  "  work !  work  I  remember, 
thou  hast  purchased  this  privilege  of  charm- 
ing, to  enlighten  thy  fellow-men  at  the 
price  of  '  so  many  '  drops  an  hour  of  your 
life-blood!  up  !  and  on  !  the  price  must  be 
paid."  He  did  up  and  on  until  he  staggered 
and  grew  wild  with  the  changeless  and  in- 
exorable agony ;  and  even  when  he  had  won 
competency  at  last,  and  had  placed  himself 
above  the  reach  of  pecuniary  diflScuUies, 
still  the  same  pale  ghost  of  Want  continued 
to  haunt  his  over-strung  brain  and  drove  him 
to  madn3ss  !  This  is  a  fearful  picture — 
but  it  is  not  the  less  true  of  himself,  and  is 
almost  literally  so  of  thousands  of  his  pro- 
fession in  England  and  in  this  country. 
His  distinguished  Biographer  says,  in  ref- 
erence to  this  condition  of  affairs  : 

"In  his  life  are  apparent  many  of  the  sores 
and  evils  peculiar  to  literary  men  in  a  coun- 
try in  which  mind  is  regarded  but  as  a  com- 
mon ware  of  merchandise  ;  its  products  to 
be  bought  but  by  the  taste  and  fashion  of  the 
public  ;  with  no  resource  in  those  provisions 
which  elsewhere  (and  in  Germany  more  es- 
pecially) the  State  affords  to  such  as  quit  the 
Agora  for  the  Schools.  The  institution  of 
professional  chairs  in  Germany  has  not  only 
saved  many  a  scholar  from  famine,  many  a 
genius  from  despair,  but,  by  offering  subsist- 
ence and  dignity  to  that  valuable  class  of  wri- 
ters whose  learning  and  capacities  unfit  them, 
by  reason  of  their  very  depth,  for  wide  popu- 
larity, it  has  given  worthy  and  profitable  in- 
ducements to  grave  study,  and,  more  than  all 
else,  has  niaiiitained  the  German  fame  for 
patient  erudition,  and  profound  philosophy. 
And  this;  has  been  effected  without  the  evils 
which  free-traders  in  literature  have  supposed 
the  concomitants  of  the  system;  it  luis  not 
lessened  the  boldness  and  originality  of  such 
authors  as  a  rublic  alone  can  reward  and 
appreciate  ;  nor  has  it  crushed,  by  the  pa- 
tronage of  a  State,  the  spirit  of  free  inquiry 
and  enlarged  discussion.    In  England,  the 
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author  who  would  live  on  his  works  can  live 
only  by  the  Public  ;  in  other  words,  the  de- 
sultory readers  otlight  literature  ;  and  hence 
the  inevitable  tendency  of  our  literary  youth 
is  towards  the  composition  of"  works  without 
learning  and  forethought.  Leisure  is  iinpos- 
sible  to  him  who  rnustmeet  the  exigencies  of 
the  day ;  much  information  of  a  refining 
and  original  kind  is  not  for  the  multitude. 
The  more  imaginative  rush  to  novels,  and 
the  more  reflective  fritter  away  ther  lives  in 
articles  for  periodicals.  Under  such  influ- 
ences the  author  of  these  volumes  lived  and 
died." 

Bulwer  has  never  exhibited  himself  in  a 
more  amiable  light,  to  our  apprehensions, 
than  in  this  delicately  appreciative  memoir 
of  Laman  Blanchard.  He  voluntarily  as- 
sumed the  task  of  its  preparation,  together 
with  that  of  the  editorship  of  his  collected 
miscellanies,  and  has  executed  them  in  a 
loving  and  fraternal  spirit  in  view  of  the 
pecuniary  benefits  which  might  result  to 
his  unprovided  family.  God  speed  the  no- 
ble enterprise  ! — though  the  expression  of 
such  a  hope  sounds  sufficiently  like  mock- 
ery coming  from  any  quarter  in  this  coun- 
try— since  our  refusal  to  legislate  upon  the 
question  of  international  copy-right  law  is 
the  chief  reason  why  such  generous  and  be- 
nevolent enterprises  aie  for  the  most  part 
rendered  nugatory.  When  will  this  darker 
blot  than  Repudiation  even,  be  wiped'from 
our  fame  .'  As  a  writer,  Blanchard  was 
never  permitted  to  express  himself  fully  in 
any  sustainad  effort.  The  wear  and  tear  of 
daily,  weekly  and  monthly,  drafts  upon  his 
mind  was  too  great.  In  the  language  of 
his  Biographer : 

"There  is  a  fatal  facility  in  supplying  the 
wants  of  the  week  by  the  rapid  striking  off 
a  pleasant  article,  which  interferes  with  the 
steady  progress,  even  with  the  mature  con- 
ception of  an  elaborate  work." 

There  is,  in  his  poetry,  that  degree  of 
"  strangeness"  which  somebody  says  is  ne- 
cessary to  the  expressionof  beauty  in 
woman,  and  which  we  say  is  equally  so 
to  that  of  genius.  Indeed,  no  ether 
word  so  well  conveys  the  absolute  fresh- 
ness of  astonishment  with  which  we  regard 
the  wonderfully  exquisite  passages  which 
occur  in  his  early  volume,  "  Lyric  Offer- 
ings.'" For  instance,  in  the  sonnet  on  eve- 
ning: 

"  Already  hath  the  Day  grown  gray  with  age  ; 
And  in  the  west,  like  to  a  conqueror  crowned. 
Is  faint  with  too  much  glory.  On  the  ground 
He  flings  his  dazzling  arms  ;  and,  as  a  sage, 
Prepares  him  for  a  clov.d-himg  hermitage. 
Where  Meditation  meets  Idmat  the  door." 

There  is  a  dreamy,  remote,  yet  startling 
suggestivenessin  this  image  which  has  sel- 
dom been  surpassed  in  modern  poetry,  and 
there  are  very  many  such  in  that  of  Laman 
Blanchard.  Unfortunately  he  iNTote  too 
little  !  His  facile  and  graceful  fancy  ex- 
pended itself  at  random  in  essays.     Some 


of  these  are  dainty  and  rare  enough  to  be 
worthy  of  the  gentle  Elia.  There  is  one 
upon  "  Quotations,"  from  which  we  cannot 
forbear  to  extract — since  we  particularly 
affect  a  weakness  on  our  own  part  for  these 
"cunning  children  of  fiction." 

"Quotation  is  then  a  kind  of  fairy-land  es- 
tate, of  which  every  man  who  can  muster 
some  half  a  dozen  volumes  (besides  a  Shak- 
speare,  which  comes  as  it  were  of  course) 
has  the  title-deeds  in  his  possession.  In  it, 
as  in  an  ark,  are  the  chosen  of  many  cantos 
congregated.  Here  shall  we  meet,  in  pro- 
miscuous communion,  a  type  of  all  that  can 
grace  and  diversify  the  physical  and  moral 
world.  Here  shall  we  find  the  cunning  chil- 
dren of  fiction  nestling  in  the  furrows 
of  matter-of-fact :  sylphids  nodding  from 
the  crest  of  Alexander;  grasshoppers  and 
great  men :  the  "  green  and  golden  basilisk  " 
with  the  "white  and  winged  dove."  Here 
"  dolphins  gambol  in  the  lion's  den  ;"  while 
the  lion  himself  is  stretched 

"Beside  the  lamb  as  though  he  were  his 
brother." 

Genii  and  gallant  knights  pass  to  battle  in  an 
armor  of  rose-leaves,  riveted  with  dew-drops; 
while  the  ladye  for  whose  love  they  combat, 
and  whom  we  carry  about  with  us  in  some 
miniature  quotation,  can  boast  a  foot  that 
would  fail  to  crush  the  thistledown,  though 
trampling  upon  the  domestic  associations  of 
readers,  and  upon  creeds  and  commandments. 
It  is  a  garden  of  the  Hesperides,  without  a 
dragon  to  watch  over  it — an  Eden  of  liberty, 
having  no  forbidden  tree  ;  the  apples  we  pluck 
in  quotation  are  propitious  as  that  which 
Acontius  threw  into  the  bosom  of  Cydippe. 

Shall  we  not  rejoice  then  and  revel  in  the 
glorious  liberty  of  extract,  and  quote  to  the 
thousandth  line  1  Shall  we  not  have  pages 
like  the  Pyramids  1  Who  ever  skipped  a 
quotation,  though  it  made  against  the  inter- 
est of  the  story  1  Besides,  how  many  books 
might  be  numbered  that  are  valuable  only  in 
a  solitary  quotation !— as  the  oyster  is  es- 
teemed for  the  pearl  it  may  sometimes  con- 
tain." 

There  is  yet  another  pleasing  illustration 
occurs  to  us  of  that  union  of  a  fantastic  ideal- 
ity with  the  humorous,  which  constitutes 
much  of  the  charm  of  his  style.  We  can- 
not deprive  our  readers  of  it.  It  is  show- 
ing "  that  old  birds  are  not  to  be  caught 
with  chaff:"  • 

"  The  older  the  bird,  the  more  he  flatters 
himself  that  he  is  worth  catching.  He  is  ea- 
sily caught,  were  it  worth  while  ;  but  you 
have  caught  nothing  perhaps,  when  you  have 
got  him.  Chaff  is  too  valuable,  too  precious, 
to  be  expended  wastefallv;  and  because  you 
are  not  silly  enough  to  throw  powder  away, 
he  conceives  himself  to  be  shot-proof.  As 
nobody  tries  to  catch  him,  he  fondly  per- 
suades himself  that  his  own  exceeding  cun- 
ning secures  him  from  capture.  "  Take  me 
if  you  can,"  chirps  he;  and  goes  dodging 
about  the  woods,  as  though  a  flock  of  golden 
vultures  were  pursuing  liim.  He  is  quite 
safe.  He  has  not  the  felicity  of  being  in 
peril.    The  young  condor,  pressed  even  by 
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vulgar  appetite,  will  not  do  him  the  honor  of 
dining  upon  him.  His  toughness  and  anti- 
quity are  sure  safeguards.  He  is  only  not 
captured,  because  there  is  nothing  captivating 
about  him.  But  if,  by  any  cliance,  he  hath  a 
tail-feather  fit  for  plucking,  or  a  bone  worthy 
of  being  pici^ed,  then  is  your  old  bird  in  im- 
minent danger,  tor  you  may  catch  him  when 
you  like  with  half  a  pinch  of  chati'.  The 
lender  foxhng,  not  arrived  at  the  maturity  of 
slyness,  who  never  tasted  chicken  of  his  own 
stealing,  shall  take  him  wiihout  a  rutHe  of 
his  plumage — only  by  pronouncing  its  dingy 
brown  to  be  rich  crimson." 


■Miscellaneous  Sermons.  By  the  Rev. 
Sidney  Smith.  Philadelphia:  Carey 
and  Hart. 

This  is  a  delightful  volume  for  thought 
and  language.  The  style  is  like,  yet  un- 
like,  that  of  the  reverend  editor's  reviews 
and  political  essays.  It  has  the  same 
general  construction — long  sentences,  yet 
never  involved,  simple  in  parts,  weighty 
as  a  whole,  and  of  a  diction  singularly  firm 
and  pure  ;  but  it  is — naturally,  as  became 
the  sacred  desk — more  measured  and 
solemn.  It  has  little  of  the  chisseled 
classicality  that  so  distinguishes  the  beauti- 
ful Sermons  of  his  countryman,  Blair;  nor 
yet  of  that  confused  stringing  of  pearls  and 
waving  of  rainbows,  that  shed  such  dis- 
heveled gorgeousness  over  the  discourses  of 
Chalmers.  Sidney  Smith,  in  his  Sermons, 
reminds  us  rather  of  many  of  the  old  Eng- 
lish Prelates — not  quaint,  indeed,  like 
most  of  them — but  of  a  rich  simplicity, 
fruitfully  earnest,  bestowing  the  wealth  of 
his  mind  not  reveling  in  it,  and  ready  to 
stop  talking  when  he  seems  to  have  im- 
pressed his  hearers.  Whether  the  face- 
tious Divine  deeply  felt  all  he  uttered, 
we  are  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the 
character  of  his  daily  life  to  determine. 
But  no  one  can  go  amiss  in  buying  the 
book. 

Wiley  8f  Putnani's  Library  of  Choice 
Reading. 

Several  of  the  recent  publications  of  this 
series  have  been  among  the  best  and  most 
notice-worthy  of  them  all.  We  allude  par- 
ticularly to  Leigh  Hunt's  new  work,  criti- 
cal and  illustrative  of  the  great  Italian 
poets,  Dante,  Ariosto,  Tasso  ;  to  Bulwcr's 
sketch  of  the  life  of  Laman  Blanchard,  to 
the  new  edition  of  the  poetical  works  of 
Keat's,  &c.  Hunt's  work  has  been  charac- 
terized as  a  royal  road  to  the  study  of  the 
Italian  poets.  With  the  exception  of  some 
disparaging  remnrks  upon  Dante,  the  book 
is  a  liberal  exhibition  of  a  poet's  sympathies 
for  the  writings  of  poets.  It  is  a  perfect 
field  of  the  cloth  of  gold — a  royal  road, 
truly.  There  are  classic  biograjihies  of  the 
illustrious  author.s,  clearing  up  in  choice 
prose  the  intricate  and  (iis[)uled  points  of 
personal  history,  genial  comments  on  the 


genius  of  the  poets,  and  then  a  most  loving 
and  pains-taking  exhibition  of  their  works. 
The  Italians'  Pilgrim's  Progress,  isayersion 
in  prose  of  the  Divine  comedy,  of  the  prin- 
cipal passages  at  least,  bringing  that  hither- 
to unknown  poem  to  the  mass  of  American 
and  English  readers,  perfectly  within  the 
range  of  their  conceptions  ;  as  completely 
so  as  the  immortal  progress  of  pilgrim 
Bunyan  himself  It  is  not  a  little  odd  that 
such  strict  fidelity  on  the  part  of  Hunt  to 
the  poetical  beauties  of  Dante,  so  careful  a 
labor  of  style,  so  studious  a  zeal  to  give  the 
best  version  of  the  Florentine  should  be 
accompanied  frequently  by  a  commentary 
more  worthy  of  the  ignorant  flippancy  of  a 
novice  than  the  life-student  of  Italian — 
Leigh  Hunt.  But, in  truth.  Hunt  has  taken 
up  Dante  in  a  personal  mood  rather  than 
from  an  historical  point  of  view  He  has 
judged  him  as  he  might  if  he  was  living 
his  next  door  neighbor  and  finds  him  a 
gigantic  impersonation  of  conceit;  as  if, 
forsooth,  he  had  himself  invented  all  that 
tremendous  machinery  of  hell  pains  and 
purgatory — the  remorseless  system  of  pains 
and  penalties  of  the  Inferno.  This  is  not 
a  subject,  however,  to  be  discussed  in  a 
paragraph  :  it  is  worthy  of  a  full  and  ma- 
ture examination.  The  evidence  of  Hunt 
tells  truth  somewhere,  and  though  it  may 
be  unjust  to  Dante,  may  be  true  to  this 
generation.  With  Ariosto.  Tasso  and 
Boiardo,  Hunt  is  on  ground  more  congenial 
to  him.  This  work,  we  predict,  will  long 
be  a  standard  and  be  read  like  Johnson's 
Lives  of  the  English  Poets. 

It  is  impossible  here  even  to  speak 
briefly  of  the  successive  volumes  of  the 
Library  of  Choice  Reading,  which  has  been 
confined  more  strictly  to  good  literature 
than  any  collection  of  authors  ever  pub- 
lished. The  best  collections  or  '-libra- 
ries" have  always  been  of  the  classics, 
authors  upon  whom  the  world  has  pro- 
nounced judgment,  the  Swifts,  Addisons, 
and  those  of  whom  it  is  safe  to  predict  a 
good  reception,  "  nature's  great  stereo- 
types!"  This  collection,  however,  has 
been  drawn  from  the  works  of  contempo- 
raries, in  a  great  measure,  and  has  antici- 
pated that  judgment  of  time.  Present 
popularity  and  a  fair  prospect  of  future 
fame  have  been,  for  the  most  part,  happily 
united.  At  some  future  day  we  may  ar- 
range some  of  these  works  in  groups  to 
show  more  distinctly  what  has  been  done 
in  this  series.  Books  of  Eastern  travel 
will  make  a  critical  chapter  by  themselves, 
including  the  trilogy  »Eothen,  Crescent 
and  the  Cross,  Mr.  Thackeray's  character- 
istic Journey  from  Cornhill  to  Cairo. 
Then  there  are  the  writings  of  Haiudite— 
of  Leigh  Hunt — the  novels  of  Tnpper, 
Zschokke,  Fouijue  and  others.  On  all  and 
each  of  these  there  is  opportunity  for 
lengthened  criticism,  and  we  would  gladly 
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be  the  means  of  making  such  works  known 
to  our  readers.  Says  Haighte,  quoting 
from  Steele,  the  next  best  thing  to  being 
pleased  is  to  know  the  reason  why  we  are 
pleased. 


7%e  Wandering  Jew — superbly  illustra- 
ted by  the  most  eminent  artists  of  Paris. 
A  new  and  elegant  translation.  Harper 
&  Brothers' :  New  York. 

Of  this  work,  itself,  we  have  spoken  at 
some  length  in  the  article  on  "  Recent 
French  Novelists."  The  present  edition 
is  undoubtedly  the  only  decent  one,  typo- 
graphically speaking,  that  has  yet  been  is- 
sued in  this  country — the  translation  as 
good  as  any.  The  paper  and  print  really 
superb.  For  the  illustrations  the  publish- 
ers are  not  responsible — except  for  intro- 
ducing them  to  this  country.  Some  of 
them  are  good — some  execrable — all  exces- 
sively French.  The  ingenious  and  pleasant- 
minded  artist  could  not  have  found  his 
models  for  such  faces  and  figures  anywhere 
on  earth  but  in  Paris.  This  inventive- 
ness is  even  carried  into  the  countenance 
and  costume  of  the  characters  from  other 
countries.  The  Indian  Prince,  the  Malay 
cut-throat,  the  Dutch  commercial  agent 
of  Java — are  all  Paris.  Some  bruised 
remnant  of  the  Reign  of  Terror  sat  for 
Farrhinghea;  even  the  wandering  Cosmo- 
polite, himself,  is  as  near  French  as  they 
eould  well  make  him.  As  to  truthfulness, 
keeping,  some  of  the  ideals  we  had  formed 
in  our  own  minds  are  utterly  dispersed, 
ruined  ;  others  again,  where  the  charac- 
ters themselves  were  rather  grotesque,  or 
ill-favored,  are  quite  natural,  if  they  are 
not  in  nature.  But  the  artist,  or  artists — 
for  there  appear  to  have  been  several  of 
them — seem  altogether  unable  to  portray 
grace  and  beauty.  As  it  is,  however,  this 
edition  is  the  only  one  if  the  reader  wishes 
to  peruse  the  work  with  satisfaction  to  his 
eyes. 


reflection  -.  for  example,  the  pupil  is  re- 
quired to  enumerate  tlie  properties,  appear- 
ances and  uses  of  some  of  the  most  fa- 
miliar objects,  as  a  horse,  a  church,  a 
carriage,  a  pen,  and  to  dwell  in  the  same 
manner  on  events  and  facts  occurring 
within  his  experience  or  knowledge.  He 
is  then  introduced  to  other  exercises, 
which  assist  him  in  the  selections  of  words 
and  phrases,  and  in  the  formation  of  sen- 
tences ;  examples  are  given  for  the  trans- 
lation of  figurative  into  plain  language, 
plain  to  figurative,  verse  to  prose,  and 
prose  to  verse,  with  ample  specimens  of 
the  various  species  of  composition.  Asa 
work  for  beginners,  on  the  art  of  compo- 
sition, it  is  decidedly  the  most  useful 
we  are  acquainted  with,  and  we  trust  it 
will  be  the  means  of  awakening  in  our 
schools  a  new  interest  for  an  attainment 
which  is  the  crowning  glory  of  the  in- 
tellect. 


Mids  to  English  Copmosition.    By  Rich- 
ard Green  Parker,  A.  M.     AJVew 
Edition,  with  Additions  and  Improve- 
ments.    Harper  &  Brothers. 
We    can    think    of    few    persons  —  in 
wh  tever  social  condition — to  whom  the 
art  (Ji    orming  and  expressing  their  ideas 
with    .  ase   and  propriety  is    not   a    val- 
uable    cquisition.      To   aid   in   such  at- 
tainmcn;     and     in    the    exercise  of  this 
art,  in  wi  tten  language,  is  the  design  of 
Mr.  Parker.     He  does  not  assume  to  give 
laws   to   ij  nius,  or  to  lay  down  rules  to 
which  En.  ish  composition  must  be  sub- 
jected.    Fis  object  is  to  ai<^,  and  mainly 
to    aid,  I   e    youthful  writer.     To    obtain 
ideas,  h(    has  arranged  a  plan  of  exercises 
which  le  d   the  mind  to  observation  and 


Over  the  Ocean  ;  or  Glimpses  of  Travels 
in  Many  Lands.  By  a  Lady  of  New 
York.     Paine  &  Burgess. 

This  is  a  pleasantly  written  volume,  in 
the  form  of  letters  to  friends  at  home,  by 
a  lady  who  knew  how  to  use  both  her 
eyes  and  her  pen.  With  a  kind  heart  and 
a  constant  flow  of  spirits,  she  goes  from 
scene  to  scene,  jotting  down  her  impres- 
sions, without  efl!brt  or  pretence,  and 
telling  us  her  haps  and  her  mishaps,  with 
ease  and  grace,  and  imperturbable  good- 
humor.  There  is  no  effort  at  fine  writing, 
though  the  volume  contains  many  fine 
passages.  The  authoress  carried  us  through 
the  Mediterranean,  as  far  as  Constantino- 
ple, and  over  most  of  the  countries  of 
Europe.  She  is  traveling  for  pleasure, 
and  finds    it    and    communicates  it. 

We  had  thought  of  making  several  quo- 
tations, but  have  not  room.  The  descrip- 
tion of  a  visit  to  Mount  Vesuvius  is  graphic, 
and  furnishes  a  fair  specimen  of  the  au- 
thoress' power.  We  cannot  refrain,  how- 
ever, from  extracting  the  following  mor- 
ceau.  Speaking  of  the  Eastern  custom, 
requiring  ladies  to  conceal  their  faces 
from  the  eyes  of  the  men,  she  relates,  with 
delightful  naivete,  the  following  laugha- 
ble incident : 

"A  friend  was  sailing  down  the  Nile  with 
some  companions,  when  they  espied,  at  some 
distance,  a  group  of  females  in  the  river, 
who  were  clad  simply  in  their  chemises, 
without  veils  or  other  ordinary  coverings  for 
the  head  and  face.  Pleased  with  the  oppor- 
tunity— one  rarely  offered — of  seeing  them 
unveiled,  Mr.  B.  directed  the  boatmen  to 
proceed  as  noiselessly  as  possible,  that  they 
might  approach  them  unperceived.  They 
succeeded  admirably,  and  were  almost  in 
the  bathers'  midst,  before  being  discovered. 
But  no  sooner  were  the  intruders  seen  by  the 
alamied  females,  than  anxious  to  hide  them 
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selves  from  the  rude  gaze  of  strangers,  they 
threw  over  their  faces  the  only  covering  they 
possessed,  and  stood  blindfolded,  like  the 
6strich,  who  thrusts  her  head  into  the  sand, 
and  fancies  her  whole  body  hidden." 


A  Defence  of  Capital  Punishment.  By 
George  B.  Cheever;  with  an  Essay, 
by  Professor  Tayler  Lewis.  New 
York :  Wiley  &  Putnam. 

This  is  a  work  demanding  a  place  among 
our  regular  reviews;  and  we  hope  to  be 
able  shortly,  by  giving  it  such  a  place,  to 
contribute  something  towards  a  just  appre- 
ciation of  its  subject.  In  the  meantime, 
we  cannot  too  strongly  recommend  the 
perusal  of  these  essays  to  every  youthful 
mind.  There  has,  probably,  been  too  much 
virulence  and  party  spirit  exhibited,  in  the 
discussion  of  this  important  question,  by 
both  sides.  This  has  been  owing,  as  is 
usual  in  such  cases,  to  the  importance  of 
settling  first  principles,  before  proceeding 
to  consequences  and  results.  Mr.  Lewis' 
essay  is  a  most  valuable  contribution 
towards  a  just  appreciation  of  the  funda- 
mental truths  involved  in  the  discussion. 
For  depth  of  thought,  force  of  logic,  and 
clearness  of  style,  we  consider  it  unsur- 
passed by  anything  that  has  recently  ap- 
peared. If  it  would  not  be  insinuating 
some  distrust  in  the  preliminary  education 
of  some  of  those  whom  we  select  to  make, 
mend,  and  modify  our  laws,  we  would  most 
cordially  recommend  that  means  be  taken 
to  place  a  copy  in  the  hands  of  every  legis- 
lator in  the  land.  For  we  do  not  know 
where  the  ground  and  basis  of  a,ll  true 
government  and  law  are  more  forcibly  set 
forth. 

We  are  disposed  to  give  more  credit 
generally,  for  candor  and  sincerity,  to  the 
opponents  of  capital  punishment,  than  the 
authors  of  this  book  seem  to  have  given. 
Opposition  to  the  death  penalty  has  not 
been  confined  to  those  out  of  the  pale  of 
orthodox  theology.  In  the  leaders  of  the 
movement — we  mean  those  acting  from 
some  peculiar  temperament  of  mind — the 
giving  undue  prominence  to  certain  sec- 
ondary truths  involved  in  the  question  has 
warped  their  judgments,  and  prevented 
their  seeing,  that  the  avoiding  of  what  ap- 
pears an  evil  to  them,  would  be  at  the  sac- 
rifice of  the  great  principle  that  lies  at  the 
foundation  of  all  government,  Divine  and 
human.  The  inferior  minds,  still  more 
influenced  by  their  feelings  than  tlieir  rea- 
son, are  carried  along  with  these  by  the 
mere  force  of  the  declamation  into  which 
that  side  of  the  question  necessarily  hur- 


ries a  speaker  or  writer,  tempting  him 
constantly  from  argument  to  sentiment, 
from  logic  to  eloquence,  from  prose  to 
poetry. 

We  venture  to  say,  in  conclusion,  that  if 
they  will  only  read  the  essay  of  Mr.  Lewis, 
nine-tenths  of  those  who  are  tacitly  or 
otherwise  yielding  their  assent  to  this 
somewhat  extended  opposition  to  the  pun- 
ishment of  death,  for  the  crime  of  wilful 
murder,  will  be  astonished  at  themselves, 
that  they  have  dreamed  of  deciding  such 
a  question  on  so  superficial  an  investiga- 
tion into  the  principles  involved,  as  they 
have  given  it. 


History  of  the  English  Revolution  of 
1640,  from  the  accession  of  Charles  I. 
to  his  death,  by  F.  Guizot.  Translated 
by  William  Hazlitt.     Appleton  &  Co. 

M.  Guizot  is  unquestionably  one  of  the 
first  of  philosophical  historians.  As  a  pe- 
culiar phase  of  mental  development  or  pro- 
gress, the  philosophical  historian  is,  in  a 
great  measure,  the  production  of  the  pres- 
ent age,  and  one  that  we  rank  as  of  little 
less  than  the  highest  value. 

Notwithstanding  the  high  point  we  have 
attained  in  civilization,  and  the  science  of 
government,  there  seems  little  less  conten- 
tion about  many  grand  truths  connected 
with  their  advancement,  than  there  was 
centuries  back.  Now,  towards  the  settle- 
ment of  some  of  the  most  important  of  these 
truths,  nothing,  we  venture  to  say,  will 
contribute  so  much  as  a  philosophic  com- 
prehension of  the  great  movements,  in- 
stinctive, wilful  or  providential,  of  our 
race.  There  are  many  blind,  violent  op- 
ponents of  certain  institutions,  men  and 
organizations,  that  would  learn  from  such 
a  comprehension,  that  these  too  have  done, 
and  are  doing,  their  part  in  advancing  the 
great  end  of  Providence — progress  in  vir- 
tue, knowledge,  liberty. 

The  book  before  us,  is  one  on  the  com- 
mencement of  a  great  epoch  in  human 
progress.  We  have  above  indicated  our 
opinion  of  the  qualifications  of  the  author 
for  his  ta^k.  We  cannot,  in  the  space  we 
have,  introduce  the  necessary  modifications 
of  that  opinion.  This,  however,  is  the 
less  important,  as  we  shall  soon  have  occa- 
sion to  make  more  extended  reference  to 
it.  We  will  therefore  only  add  that  M. 
Guizot,  as  a  Frenchman,  a  philosophic 
thinker,  a  statesman,  and  one  standing  so 
immediately  among  and  upon  the  efTecfs  of 
a  great  epoch,  so  nearly  resembling  in  some 
respects  the  one  he  treats  of,  is  well  situa- 
ted to  give  a  view  of  the  matter  at  onco 
candid,  striking,  and  deeply  interesting. 
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MR.     WALKER'S    REPORT*    AND    BILL.f 


The  Annual  Report  of  our  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  with  the  documents  ap- 
pended, forming  a  ponderous  octavo  of 
nine  hundred  and  fifty-seven  pages,  has 
achieved  the  rare  honor  of  being  printed 
for  the  instruction  of  the  British  House 
of  Lords.  Although  a  prophet  is  pro- 
verbially without  honor  in  his  own 
country,  it  is  yet  obvious,  here  at  home, 
that  this  compliment  to  Mr.  Walker  is 
not  an  empty  formality.  His  Report  de- 
velops principles  and  commends  action 
so  very  different  from  those  which  have 
hitherto  issued  from  the  financial  head 
of  our  Government,  so  antagonistic  in 
essence  to  those  propounded  by  most  of 
his  predecessors,  and  so  far  outstripping 
in  practical  application  the  dicta  of  those 
who  have  inclined  to  the  same  general 
views,  that  they  may  well  command  at- 
tention, as  marking  an  era  in  our  nation- 
al career.  Not  that  Mr.  Walker  is,  by 
any  means,  a  man  of  original  genius — a 
creator,  so  to  speak,  in  finance — like 
Hamilton  or  A.  J.  Dallas.  His  instincts 
are  not  creative,  but  destructive.  His 
peculiarity  consists  in  the  readiness  and 
thoroughness  with  which  he  adopts  the 
theories  of  the  most  one-sided  political 


economists  of  our  day,  and  (in  his  Re- 
port, not  his  Bill)  follows  them  unflinch- 
ingly, indiscriminately,  to  their  extreme 
conclusions.  Foreign  legislators  may 
well  desire  to  see  the  evidence  by  which 
he  is  impelled  to  such  deductions ;  but 
if  they  will  but  examine  that  evidence, 
loose,  partial  and  imperfect  as  it  is,  they 
can  hardly  fail  to  perceive  that  his  de- 
ductions were  drawn  first,  and  his  evi- 
dence collected  afterward,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  sustaining  them.  This  purpose 
has  been  very  imperfectly  accomplished. 

Mr.  Walker's  sole  object  is  to  com- 
mend to  our  Congress  and  people  the 
most  unqualified  free  trade.  He  urges 
this,  as  demanded  alike  by  considerations 
of  revenue  and  of  national  prosperity. 
Let  us  briefly  consider  first  the  question 
of  revenue : 

That  we  had  recently  what  is  termed  a 
revenue  Tariff— that  is,  a  Tariff  adjusted 
without  reference  to  protection,  but  with 
a  view  to  revenue  only — is  a  fact  of  am- 
ple notoriety.  Under  the  Compromise  Act 
of  1833,  the  duties  previously  levied  were 
reduced  by  one-tenth  annually  of  the 
excess  over  twenty  per  cent.,  down  to 
1842,     when     no     duty     higher    than 


•  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  the  state  of  the  Finances,  &c.,  &c. — 
December  3,  1845. 

t  Tariff  Bill,  submitted  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  the  Committee  of  Ways 
and  Means. — February,  1S46, 
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twenty  per  cent,  remained.  For  the 
two  or  three  years  preceding,  the 
duties  exacted  had  approximated  very 
nearly  to  the  supposed  revenue  standard. 
Yet,  never  in  time  of  peace  was  the 
revenue  so  enormously  deficient.  Mr. 
Van  Buren  hecame  President  in  1837, 
when  the  reduction  of  duties  had  been 
nearly  half  effected,  and  closed  his  term 
in  1841,  when  it  had  been  nearly  com- 
pleted. During  these  four  years,  the 
actual  expenditures  of  the  Government 
exceeded  the  actual  income  by  more  than 
thirty  millions  of  dollars,  as  follows : 

Actual  balance  in  the  Trea- 
sury, March  4th,  1837,  $7,000,000 
One- fourth    of   the    surplus 

revenue  of  1836,  withheld 

by  vote  of  Congress,  at  the 

Extra  Session  of  1837,  9,000,000 

U.  S.  Stock    (S7,000,000)  in 

U.  S.   Bank,  sold  at  115^ 

per  cent.,  producing  over  8,000,000 

Treasury  Notes  issued  under 

Mr.  Van  Buren,  6,000,000 
Government  ran   behind   in     

Mr.  Van  Buren's  four  years*  $30,000,000 

beside  heavy  claims  and  dues  left  un- 
paid, especially  in  Florida,  growing  out 
of  the  Seminole  War. 

The  revenue  had  fallen  off  from  over 
thirty  millions  per  annum,  during  Gen- 
eral Jackson's  last  term,  to  less  than 
twenty  millions  under  Mr.  Van  Buren, 
and  the  actual  receipts  of  1841  and  1842 
— the  two  years  of  most  strictly  revenue 
duties — were  less  than  fifteen  millions 
per  annum.  So  notoriously  inadequate 
was  the  income  afforded  by  this  revenue 
Tariff,  that  one  of  the  last  acts  of  the  re- 
tiring Van  Buren  Congress  of  1837, 
was  an  act  authorizing  the  issue  of  an 
additional  five  millions  of  treasury  notes, 
to  enable  the  new  administration  to 
struggle  on  until  the  regular  meeting  of 
the  ne.vt  Congress,  in  December  of  that 
same  year.  But  even  this  was  regarded 
as  utterly  inadequate,  and  General  Har- 
rison promptly  summoned  an  extra  ses- 
sion of  the  new  Congress,  to  convene  in 
September,  mainly  to  take  into  consider- 
ation the  state  of  the  national  finances. 
It  assembled  accordingly,  and  was  obliged 
to  make  farther  and  still  farther  tem- 
porary provision,  by  loans,  etc.,  for  the 
pressing  wants  of  the  Treasury,  before 
provision  could  be  made  for  its  perma- 
nent replenishment.  A  second  loan 
having  been  authorized  in  1842,  and  no 


party  here  being  ready  to  take  it  on  rea- 
sonable terms,  an  agent  was  dispatched 
to  Europe  to  negotiate  it.  He  found  our 
Government  utterly  without  credit,  and 
was  compelled  to  return  without  a  bid. 
The  Government  had  thus,  in  time  of 
peace  and  under  a  revenue  Tariff,  touched 
the  bottom  of  its  resources,  and  was  com- 
pelled to  change  its  policy,  or  sink  into 
confessed  and  hopeless  bankruptcy.  Un- 
der such  circumstances,  the  Tariff  of  1842 
— the  present  Whig  Tariff— was  enacted. 
Great  care  having  been  given  to  the  ad- 
justment of  its  details,  and  a  serious 
delay  having  been  occasioned  by  the 
veto  by  Mr.  Tyler  of  the  bill  as  first  pre- 
sented to  him,  the  present  act  did  not 
hecome  a  law  until  the  close  of  August, 
1842 — too  late  to  be  felt  in  the  importa- 
tions and  revenue  of  that  year.  In  fact, 
a  radical  change  in  our  commercial  policy 
requires  a  year  to  make  itself  felt  through- 
out all  the  ramifications  of  business,  and 
thence  upon  the  revenue  of  the  country. 

This  Tariff,  as  well  after  as  before  its 
enactment,  was  assailed  with  every  vari- 
ety of  opprobrious  epithet,  dolorous  pro- 
phecy, and  gross  imputation.  It  was 
stigmatized  as  "  The  Black  Tariff," 
"  Prohibitory,  "Anti-Commercial,"  "  The 
Manufacturer's  Tariff,"  &c.,  &c.  Pre- 
dictions that  our  merchant  ships  would 
now  be  doomed  to  rot  at  their  wharves, 
that  no  new  ones  would  be  built,  &c., 
&c.,  were  confidently  made  by  the  Free 
Traders.  A  strike  of  the  sailors  in  our 
port  for  higher  wages  occurred  in  Octo- 
ber, 1842  ;  they  turned  out  in  procession, 
and  paraded  our  streets;  in  Wall  street 
they  were  harangued  by  Colonel  Hep- 
burn and  Major  Davezac,  two  prominent 
Free  Trade  orators  of  that  day,  who  as- 
sured them  that  the  black  Whig  Tariff 
was  the  sole  cause  of  their  depression, 
and  that  seamen's  wages  would  not  be 
better  until  this  Tariff  was  repealed.  The 
Tariff  still  stands,  and  the  average  em- 
ployment and  recompense  of  seamen 
under  it, have  been  quite  as  good  as  during 
a  like  period  preceding — we  think  better. 
Ships  have  been  in  good  demand  ;  ship- 
building has  rarely  been  more  active  than 
during  the  past  year. 

In  the  summer  of  1843,  Mr.  James  K. 
Polk  canvassed  the  State  of  Tennessee, 
as  a  candidate  for  Governor,  and  made 
opposition  to  the  new  Whig  Tariff  one 
of  his  chief  themes  of  oral  and  written 
declamation.   In  the  addresses  or  speech- 


*  These  sums  are  set  down  from  memory,  but  are  substantially  correct. 
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es  prepared  for  the  press  by  himself,  we 
lind  frequent  and  most  confident  predic- 
tions that  the  new  Whig  Tariff  would 
not  only  prove  most  baneful  to  the  ag- 
riculture and  commerce  of  the  country, 
but  that  it  would  also  prove  destructive 
to  the  revenue — that  Congress  would  be 
compelled  to  go  back  to  a  twenty  per 
cent,  ad  valorem,  in  order  to  obtain  an 
income  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the 
Government.  But  the  Treasury  Report 
of  the  following  December  exhibited  an 
increase  of  revenue  under  that  Tariff,  from 
some  fifteen  millions  in  1842,  to  near 
twenty  millions  in  1843,  and  this  again 
was  swelled  to  over  thirty  millions  in 

1844,  dissipating  forever  all  fears  that 
the  present  Tariff  would  not  afford  an  in- 
come adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. And  Mr.  VValker,  in  this  Re- 
port, officially  informs  us  that  the  net 
revenue  for  the  year  ending  June  30th, 

1845,  lacked  but  a  fraction  of  thirty  mill- 
ions of  dollars,  while  he  estimates  that 
for  the  year  ending  July  1st,  1846,  at  a 
fraction  short  of  twenty-seven  millions. 
The  expenditures  of  the  current  year, 
without  making  any  payments  on  ac- 
count of  principal  of  the  public  debt,  he 
states  at  twenty-nine  and  a  half  millions, 
and  those  of  the  year  ending  with  June, 
1847,  at  twenty-five  and  a  half  millions, 
exclusive  of  the  sums  which  may  be  re- 
quired to  meet  unforeseen  contingencies, 
and  provide  for  unexpected  appropria- 
tions by  Congress.  Could  a  revenue  be 
more  happily  adjusted  to  expenditure 
than  this .'  Considering  that  we  have 
still  a  considerable  debt  to  pay  off,  who 
can  say  that  this  Tariff  affords  too  much 
revenue  ?     Yet,  says  Mr.  Walker, 

"  In  suggesting  improvements  of  the 
revenue  laws,  the  following  principles 
have  been  adopted : 

'■  1st.  That  no  more  money  should  be 
collected  than  is  necessary  for  the  wants 
of  the  Government,  economically  admin- 
istered." 

In  1843,  the  Free  Traders  were  ap- 
palled by  the  prospect  of  too  Utile  reve- 
nue from  this  Tariff;  now  they  are  alarm- 
ed at  the  prospect  of  too  much.  If  the  facts 
already  submitted  do  not  sufficiently  dis- 
sipate this  apprehension,  we  will  call  at- 
tention to  the  following  paragraphs  from 
the  Report : 

"  The  receipts  for  the  first  quarter  of 
this  year  are  less,  by  $'2,011,SS5  90,  than 
the  receipts  of  the  same  quarter  last  year. 
Among  the  causes  of  decrease  is  the  pro- 
gressive diminution  of  the  importation  of 


many  highly-protected  articles,  and  the 
substitution  of  rival  domestic  products. 
For  the  nine  months  ending  June  30, 1843, 
since  the  present  Tariff,  the  average  of 
duties  upon  dutiable  imports  was  equal  to 
37.84  1-lOth  per  cent.  ;  for  the  year  ending 
June  30, 1844,  33.85  9-lOth  per  cent.  ;  and 
for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1845,  29.90 
per  cent. — showing  a  great  diminution  in 
the  average  per  centage,  owing,  in  part,  to 
increased  importation  of  some  articles 
bearing  the  lighter  duties,  and  decreased 
importation  of  others  bearing  the  higher 
duty." 

"  The  condition  of  our  foreign  relations, 
it  is  said,  should  ^suspend  the  reduction  of 
the  Tariff.  No  American  patriot  can  de- 
sire to  arrest  our  onward  career  in  peace 
and  prosperity ;  but  if,  unhappily,  such 
should  be  the  result,  it  would  create  an 
increased  necessity  for  reducing  our  pres- 
ent high  duties  in  order  to  obtain  sufficient 
revenue  to  meet  increased  expenditures. 
The  duties  for  the  quarter  ending  the  30th 
September,  1844,  yielded  $,'2,01 1,885  90 
more  of  revenue  than  the  quarter  ending 
30th  September,  1845 ;  showing  a  very 
considerable  decline  of  the  revenue,  grow- 
ing out  of  a  diminished  importation  of  the 
highly-protected  articles  and  the  progres- 
sive substitution  of  the  domestic  rivals. 
Indeed,  many  of  the  duties  are  becoming 
dead  letters,  except  for  the  purpose  of 
prohibition;  and,  if  not  reduced,  will 
ultimately  compel  their  advocates  to  resort 
to  direct  taxation  to  support  the  govern- 
ment. In  the  event  of  war,  nearly  all  the 
high  duties  would  become  prohibitory, 
from  the  increased  risk  and  cost  of  impor- 
tations ;  and  if  there  be,  indeed,  in  the 
opinion  of  any,  a  serious  danger  of  such  an 
occurrence,  it  appeals  most  strongly  to 
their  patriotism  to  impose  the  lowest  rev- 
enue duties  on  all  articles,  as  the  only 
means  of  securing,  at  such  a  period,  any 
considerable  income  from  the  Tariff." 

Thus  we  find  on  pages  3  and  6 
of  the  Report,  an  ample  antidote  to  the 
terrors  vaguely  insinuated  on  page  4. 
We  pass,  then,  to  the  next  of  Mr.  Walk- 
er's "principles,"  viz. 

"  2d.  That  no  duty  be  imposed  on  any 
article  above  the  lowest  rate  which  will 
yield  the  largest  amount  of  revenue." 

The  principle  here  enunciated  strikes 
directly  and  palpably  at  the  root  of  all 
Protection,  unless  it  be  the  faintest  sha- 
dow of  incidentalism.  And  we  wish 
those  who  have  for  j-ears  been  asserting 
that  a  Revenue  Tariff  would  afford  all 
necessary  protection,  would  but  consider 
the  matter  in  the  light  here  cast  upon  it 
by  Mr.  Walker.  Ourmakers  of  hats,  coats, 
boots  and  shoes,  &c. ,  come  before  Con- 
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gress  and  say  in  effect,  "We  ask  protec- 
tion for  our  labor.  The  articles  we  sev- 
erally produce  are  equal  in  quality  to  any 
rivals,  and  we  afford  them  as  cheap  as  they 
can  usually  be  imported,  even  without  du- 
ty. Yet  the  caprices  of  fashion,  the  foolish 
preference  given  by  many  to  articles  of 
foreign  production,  with  the  frequent  re- 
verses of  trade,  making  glutted  markets 
and  bankrupt  traders  abroad,  often  del- 
uge us  with  the  rival  fabrics  of  European 
industry,  which  are  crowded  into  use 
through  the  machinery  of  auction  sales, 
&c.,  forestalling  our  markets,  deranging 
our  business,  and  often  arresting  our  in- 
dustry for  months  together.  We  ask  you 
to  shut  out  this  foreign  competition  with 
our  toil,  which  is  useless  and  profitless 
to  the  American  consumer,  while  embar- 
rassing and  often  ruinous  to  us.  Dis- 
courage the  importation  of  the  rival  arti- 
cles, and  we,  having  steady  employment 
and  a  sure  market,  will  supply  the  wants 
of  our  countrymen  cheaper  than  they  are 
now  supplied  or  under  existing  circum- 
stances can  be." 

What  is  Mr.  Walker's  answer  to  this 
demand  .'  "  No  duty  above  the  lowest 
rate  which  will  yield  the  largest  amount 
of  revenue."  This  rule  is  fatal  to  the 
object  sought  for.  The  moment  a  duty 
begins  to  answer  our  artisans'  purpose, 
it  ceases  to  answer  Mr.  Walker's.  If 
twenty  per  cent,  has  the  effect  desired 
by  our  mechanics,  it  is  too  high  to  be 
tolerated  by  the  Secretary,  and  must  be 
cut  down  to  fifteen,  ten,  or  still  lower,  un- 
til it  shall  cease  to  impede  that  importa- 
tion which  will  yield  the  largest  aggre- 
gate of  revenue,  not  on  the  whole  scale 
of  duties,  but  on  this  particular  item. 
Surely  this  is  not  statesmanship. 

But  having  thus  stated  our  own  objec- 
tion to  Mr.  Walker's  second  principle, 
we  cannot  omit  to  note  the  fact  that  he 
himself  in  practice  uUerlij  disregards  and 
subverts  it.  His  bill  utterly  defies  the 
doctrines  of  his  report.  Thus  Iron,  Coal, 
Sugar,  Ready-made  Clothing,  and  many 
other  articles  are  subjected  by  him  to  his 
highest  rate  (except  on  Distilled  Spirits,) 
when  it  is  notorious  that  a  lower  rate 
would  produce  far  more  revenue  on  these 
articles.  Railroad  Iron,  for  instance,  has 
for  many  months  been  worth  just  about 
$60  per  ton  in  Liverpool,  sometimes  a 
little  over,  and  again  falling  slightly  be- 
low that  standard.  Thirty  per  cent,  on 
this  price  gives  $18  duty;  add  freight  and 
charges  $10,  and  the  cost  in  New  York 
is  $88  per  ton.     But  American  rails  of 


admirable  quality  are  contracted  for  at 
$77  50,  or  $10  per  ton  under  the  cost  of 
importing  British  rails.  Even  twenty 
per  cent,  on  railroad  iron  would,  as  prices 
rule,  be  a  duty  clearly  prohibitory.  Yet 
Mr.  Walker  recommends  thirty — a  duty 
as  absolutely  destructive  of  importation 
and  revenue  as  if  it  were  one  thou.sand 
per  cent.  We  certainly  do  not  object 
to  the  duty ;  we  believe  the  farther  im- 
portation of  rails  undesirable  on  any 
terms,  and  that  thorough  protection  to  our 
own  iron  interest  will  secure  us  a  supply 
of  iron  cheaper  than  we  could  obtain  it 
by  absolute  free  trade.  But  this  cannot 
shut  our  eyes  to  the  glaring  contradiction 
between  Mr.  Walker's  proclaimed  princi- 
ples and  his  practice. 

"  3d.  That  below  such  rate  discrimi- 
nation may  be  made,  descending  in  the 
scale  of  duties  ;  or,  for  imperative  reasons, 
the  article  may  be  placed  in  the  list  of 
those  free  from  all  duty." 

As  Mr.  Walker  does  not  tell  us  for 
what  purpose  "  discrimination  may  be 
made,"  nor  what  "  reasons  "  he  regards  as 
"  imperative  "for  placing  an  article  in  the 
free  list,  this  assertion  hardly  rises  to  the 
dignity  of  a  "  principle"  and  may  be  dis- 
missed without  remark. 

"  4th.  That  the  maximum  revenue  duty 
should  be  imposed  on  luxuries." 

If  this  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  general 
"  principle,"  then  we  need  only  remark 
that  Mr.  Walker's  bill  incessantly  defies 
it.  This  "  principle"  demands  a  higher 
duty  on  "  luxuries"  like  tea  and  coffee 
than  is  imposed  on  a  necessary  like  iron, 
sugar,  molasses  or  clothing;  yet  Mr. 
Walker  imposes  thirty  per  cent,  on  these 
and  lets  those  go  free.  Silks,  spices,  dia- 
monds, &c.,  should  be  placed  in  the  high- 
est instead  of  the  lower  schedules,  if  this 
"  principle  "  were  regarded.  We  believe., 
indeed,  that  a  wisely  framed  Tariff  must  re- 
gard rather  the  capacities  of  our  country 
to  produce  the  several  articles  contempla- 
ted than  their  relative  necessity  or  inutil- 
ity; but  Mr.  Walkerpropounds  adifferent 
rule,  and  propounds  it  only  to  disre- 
gard i'. 

"  5th.  That  all  minimums,  and  all  spe- 
cific duties,  should  be  abolished,  and  ad 
valorem  duties  substituted  in  their  place — 
care  being  taken  to  guard  against  fraudu- 
lent invoices,  and  undervaluation,  and  to 
assess  the  duty  on  the  actual  market 
value." 

This  is  the  most  important  "  principle  " 
evolved   by   the  Secretary,  and   in   our 
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judgment  the  most  pernicious.  It  is  ful- 
ly and  consistently  embodied  in  his  bill. 
Let  us  briefly  consider  it : 

The  confession  of  Mr.  Walker  that, 
under  an  ad  valorem, "  care  "  is  necessary 
to  guard  against  fraudulent  invoices  and 
undervaluation,  and  to  assess  the  duty  on 
the  actual  "  market  value,"  reveals  but 
half  the  truth.  All  men  familiar  with 
goods  and  with  importation  must  know 
that  no  "  care"  can  possibly  prevent  such 
frauds  as  he  here  deprecates  where  the 
basis  of  the  duty  is  the  asserted  or  esti- 
mated value  of  the  goods.  Here  come  by 
the  next  steamer,  forty  cases  of  Silk 
goods,  packed  to  order ;  a  dozen  boxes 
of  Books,  new  and  standard,  popular  and 
scientific  or  classical ;  fifty  casks  of  as- 
sorted Hardware  and  Saddlery ;  twenty 
bales  of  Cotton  and  Woolen  fabrics,  &c., 
&c.  How  is  the  absolute  value  of  all 
these  articles  to  be  computed  and  settled.' 
How  many  officials  would  be  needed  to 
do  the  business  of  the  New  York  Custom- 
House,  if  their  "  care"  is  to  be  so  omnis- 
cient and  thorough  as  to  baffle  "  fraudu- 
lent invoices  and  undervaluation  .'"  Five 
hundred  surely  could  not  do  it,  nor,  at 
some  seasons,  five  thousand.  E.xamin- 
ing  a  few  pieces  of  the  goods  in  each 
bale  or  package  would  afford  no  security 
against  fraud  in  those  left  unscrutinized. 
The  naked,  notorious  truth  is  that,  under 
ad  valorem  duties,  reliance  must  and  will 
be  mainly  placed  on  the  invoice  and  oath 
of  the  importer,  and  the  character  of  Cus- 
tom-House  oaths  and  invoices  has  passed 
into  a  proverb. 

The  inevitable  tendency  of  the  ad  va- 
lorem system  is  to  an  aggravation  of  all 
the  evils  therewith  connected.  The  man 
who  has  just  made  $5,000  by  valuing 
through  the  Custom-House  at  $80,000 
goods  worth  $100,000  is  at  once  stimula- 
ted by  his  success  and  so  demoralized  by 
his  crime  as  to  engage  with  far  less  re- 
luctance in  its  repetition.  He  does  not 
now  consider  whether  he  shall  or  shall 
not  defraud  again,  but  whether  he  cannot 
defraud  more  thoroughly  and  thus  swell 
his  gains.  And  the  ad  valorem  system 
offers  not  merely  incessant  temptations 
and  facilities  to  fraud,  but  it  tends  to 
throw  importation  more  and  more  exclu- 
sively into  the  hands  of  these  who  practice 
it.  The  importer  who  pays  full  duties 
is  inevitably  undersold  by  him  who  pays 
but  two-thirds  or  three-fourths  ;  his  cus- 
tomers gradually  fall  off  to  those  who 
can  afford  them  better  bargains,  and  he 
shuts  up  or  becomes  bankrupt.    Mean- 


time, his  dishonest  neighbor  goes  on 
swimmingly,  until  he  has  amassed  a  for- 
tune, or  is  outdone  by  some  rival  more 
adept  or  desperate  in  roguery  than  him- 
self. The  wit  of  hundreds  is  thus  kept 
constantly  on  the  rack,  to  devise  new 
and  more  ingenious  or  more  thorough 
methods  of  defrauding  the  revenue,  so 
that  with  each  year  of  the  existence  of 
an  ad  valorem  duty,  the  amount  of  reve- 
nue received  under  it  upon  a  fixed  quan- 
tity of  goods  grows  smaller  and  smaller. 
But  this  is  not  all.  A  ruinous  advan- 
tage is  given  to  the  Foreigner  over  the 
American  importer  by  ad  valorem  duties. 
The  wealthy  European  merchant  or  man- 
ufacturer, who  sends  out  his  fabrics  to  an 
agent  or  commission-house  in  this  city 
for  sale,  can  honestly  (as  he  considers  it) 
enter  his  goods  at  our  Custom-House,  as 
costing  him  less  than  an  American  im- 
porter can  buy  them  for.  Let  us  take 
the  case  of  a  great  Silk  manufacturer  'of 
France  or  Italy,  who  sends  here  one 
hundred  cases  of  his  fabrics.  He  is 
aware  that  he  must  pay  our  Government 
twenty-five  per  cent,  on  their  value. 
But  how  does  he  estimate  that  value  ? 
The  cost  of  raw  material  and  of  labor  are 
the  first  items.  What  else  .'  He  says, 
"  My  rent  of  buildings,  use  of  machinery, 
clerk-hire,  interest  on  capital,  &c.,  I 
reckon  nothing  ;  for  all  these  had  been 
incurred  in  the  course  of  my  business, 
whether  I  made  these  goods  for  America 
or  not.  The  actual  cost  to  me  has  been 
that  of  the  labor  specially  devoted  to  and 
the  raw  material  contained  in  these  goods." 
On  this  estimate,  his  goods  are  sworn 
through  the  Custom-House;  but  let  an 
American  go  to  him  or  any  of  his  class 
to  buy  such  an  assortment  of  goods,  and 
he  will  find  their  cost  computed  very  dif- 
ferently. He  must  pay  twenty  per  cent, 
more  for  them  than  this  Custom-House 
basis  of  the  manufacturer,  and  on  this 
twenty  per  cent,  must  pay  twenty-five 
per  cent,  more  duty  under  Mr.  Walker's 
bill.  Let  him  attempt  to  undervalue,  and 
the  price  he  paid  for  the  goods  may  rise 
up  in  judgment  against  him,  as  it  cannot 
against  his  rival  ;  and  his  character,  his 
property,  are  in  jeopardy,  as  those  of  that 
rival  are  not.  The  advantages  are  en- 
tirely and  immensely  on  the  side  of  the 
latter.  Thus  it  is  that  the  career  of 
American  importers  has  usually  been 
short,  closing  in  disaster ;  so  that  of  a 
hundred  of  whom  a  friend  took  note 
ninety-seven  had  terminated  in  bank- 
ruptcy. 
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Now  the  levying  of  specific  duties 
tends  to  counteract  this  tendency.  The 
goods  of  the  American  importer  weigh 
or  measure  no  more  than  his  foreign  ri- 
val's, the  honest  man's  no  more  than  the 
rogue's  ;  and  the  duty  is  levied  fairly  on 
each.  A  ton  of  iron  or  of  sugar,  of  steel 
or  of  hemp,  of  raw  .silk  or  of  spices,  pays 
just  so  much  duty,  no  matter  by  whom 
imported  or  what  is  the  latest  phase  of 
the  markets.  The  importer  knows  be- 
forehand what  he  is  to  pay  ;  the  impar- 
tial scales  inform  the  collector  how  much 
he  is  to  receive,  and  there  is  no  room  for 
cavil  or  dispute.  We  happen  to  know 
that  the  present  excellent  mode  of  impos- 
ing duties  on  silks — so  much  per  pound 
on  the  various  kinds  respectively — was 
adopted  on  the  suggestion  of  American 
merchants  engaged  in  the  importation 
and  sale  of  silk  goods.  All  this  Mr. 
Walker  proposes  to  subvert,  and  impose 
none  but  ad  valorem  duties. 

"  6th.  That  the  duty  should  be  so  im- 
posed as  to  operate  as  equally  as  possible 
throughout  the  Union,  discriminating  nei- 
ther for  nor  against  any  class  or  section." 

This  last  of  Mr.  Walker's  "  principles" 
receives  a  striking  commentary  in  the 
rumor  (whether  well  or  ill-founded) 
that  the  Administration  Members  of  Con- 
gress from  the  Eastern  States  have  waited 
on  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  in 
a  body,  with  an  earnest  remonstrance 
against  the  unfair  and  sectional  character 
of  the  bill  submitted  by  Mr.  Walker, 
and  to  insist  on  its  amendment  before  it 
is  reported  to  the  House.  We  say  it  is 
not  material  whether  this  remonstrance 
has  or  has  not  been  formally  rendered, 
since  the  fact  that  it  ought  to  have  been 
in  either  case  remains.  A  bill  which 
imposes  thirty  per  cent,  alike  on  Iron  and 
on  Manufactures  of  Iron,  thus  aflbrding 
the  Iron  of  Pennsylvania,  Tennessee  and 
Missouri  a  protection  denied  to  the  Iron 
Wares  of  New  England  and  New  York, 
is  not  an  equal  Tariff.  A  duty  of  twen- 
ty per  cent  on  Raw  Silk  (almost  wholly 
imported)  with  an  addition  of  barely  five 
percent,  on  Silk  Manufactures  (which  are 
still  in  their  infancy  among  us)  is  any- 
thing but  just  and  equal.  Thirty  per 
cent,  on  Iron  and  Coal,  with  twenty  on 
all  Cotton  fabrics,  is  not  "  discriminating 
neither  for  nor  against  any  class  or  sec- 
tion." And  so  we  might  go  through  the 
bill. 

But  the  most  striking  exemplification 
of  Mr.  Walker's  "  equally  as  possible  "  is 


afforded  by  his  proposed  duties  on  Wool 
and  Woolens.  The  present  Tariff  im- 
poses on  wool  costing  over  seven  cents 
per  lb.  a  duty  of  three  cents  per  lb.  spe- 
cific, and  thirty  per  cent,  ad  valorem  ;  on 
wool  costing  less  than  seven  cents  per 
lb.  five  per  cent.  ;  on  the  cheap,  coarse 
fabric  known  as  "  Woolen  Blankets"  fif- 
teen per  cent. ;  on  all  other  Woolen 
Blankets  twenty-five  per  cent. ;  on  Flan- 
nels, Baizes  and  the  more  costly  Carpets, 
specific  duties  per  square  yard  ;  on  Wool- 
en Yarn,  Worsted,  Hosiery,  common  Car- 
peting, &c.,  thirty  per  cent.;  and  on  oth- 
er woolens  forty  per  cent. — The  design 
here  carefully  kept  in  view  throughout, 
is,  first,  to  give  adequate  and  thorough 
protection  to  the  American  growers  of 
wool;  secondly, to  give  a  corresponding 
and  equal  protection  to  our  own  manu- 
facturers of  woolens ;  thirdly,  to  allow 
the  importation  of  such  qualities  of  wool 
as  do  not  come  in  competition  with  our 
own  and  cannot  be  advantageously  pro- 
duced here,  at  the  lowest  rates,  and  to 
admit  at  corresponding  rates  the  fabrics 
thence  manufactured.  Wool  costing  less 
than  seven  cents  per  lb.  is  mainly,  if  not 
wholly,  the  product  of  warmer  climates 
than  that  of  our  wool-growing  region, 
is  taken  from  sheep  that  require  little  or 
no  feeding  or  care  in  winter,  is  usually 
short  and  filthy  as  well  as  coarse,  and, 
being  substantially  a  spontaneous  pro- 
duct of  Nature,  can  hardly  be  rivaled  in 
price  by  our  own  producers.  Make  the 
duty  on  this  article  fifty  per  cent.,  and 
still  its  cost  at  our  manufactories  will  not 
exceed  twelve  cents  per  lb.,  at  which 
price  no  wool  is,  or  is  likely  to  be,  pro- 
duced among  us.  It  seemed,  therefore, 
to  the  framers  of  our  Tariff  that  imposing 
a  high  duty  on  this  wool  and  the  corres- 
ponding fabric  would  be  simply  increasing 
the  cost  of  the  coarsest  woolen  fabrics 
without  advantage  or  hope  of  advantage 
to  any  home  interest.  Subsequent  expe- 
rience has  shown,  we  think,  that  the 
fertility  of  resource  with  which  wool, 
worth  and  really  costing  more  than  seven 
cents  per  lb.,  may  be  sworn  through  the 
Custom-House  as  costing  less  than  that 
rate  was  not  sufficiently  appreciated  and 
guarded  against.  Much  wool,  which 
the  Congress  of  1842  intended  to  subject 
to  the  higher  rate,  has  been  imported  ; 
especially  during  the  last  year,  under  the 
lower  or  nominal  duty,  defrauding  at 
once  the  Government  of  revenue  and  our 
wool-growers  of  protection.  This  un- 
foreseen evasion  demands  a  correspond- 
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ing  amendment  of  the  Tariff.  The  true 
course  to  be  now  pursued,  in  our  judg- 
ment, is  to  abolish  the  ad  valorems  en- 
tirely, and  to  charge  all  wool  of  a  pre- 
scribed fineness  ten  cents,  all  below  the 
standard  five  cents  per  lb.  This  would 
at  once  insure  adequate  protection  to  the 
wool-grower  and  put  an  end  to  frauds 
in  the  importation  of  wool  by  removing 
all  inducement  for  their  commission. 

But  Mr.  Walker  proposes  to  substitute 
for  the  present  duties  on  wool  and  wool- 
ens a  uniform  ad  valorem  duty  of  twenty 
per  cent,    on   all  wool,  whether  of  the 
finer   qualities  which   can   be   advanta- 
geously produced  here,  or  the  coarsest 
which  cannot.     On  such  wool  as  comes 
directly  in  competition  with  the  product 
of  our  farmers,  the  duty  is  reduced  more 
than  half ;  on  such  as  does  not,  and  can 
be  imported  more  advantageously  than 
■we  can  grow  it,  it  is  quadrupled.     The 
wisdom  of  such  changes,  operatingagainst 
both  the  grower  and  the   consumer  of 
wool,    is  certainly   "  past   finding  out." 
'But  when  he  substitutes  for  the  widely 
diverse  rates  of  duty  on  wool  a  uniform 
impost,  there  would  seem  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  he  should  make  a  correspond- 
ing adjustment  of  the  duties  on  woolens. 
Precisely    contrary,     however,    is     his 
course.      Raising    the   duty   on    coarse 
wool  from  five  per  cent,   to  twenty,  he 
actually  cuts  down  the  duties  on  cheap 
woolen  blankets  from  fifteen  per  cent. 
to  ten,  and  of  the  better  qualities  from 
twenty-five  per  cent,  to  twenty  !     Here 
is  a  discrimination  of  no  less  than  ten  per 
cent,  against  an  important  branch  of  Na- 
tional Industry  and  in  favor  of  Foreign 
machinery,    capital    and     labor.       The 
American  and  the  British  manufacturers 
of  woolen  blankets,  both  resort  to  the  same 
market  for  the  cheap,  coarse  wool  of  which 
these    blankets    are    manfactured.     The 
British  manufacturer  pays  no  duty  on  his 
wool,  when  imported  into  Great  Britain, 
and  but  ten  per  cent,  on  the  cheaper,  and 
twenty  on  the  better  qualities  of  his  fabric. 
The  cost  of  the  raw  material  of  so  cheap 
and  common  an  article,  of  course,  consti- 
tutes a  very  large  proportion  of  the  cost  of 
the  goods.     But  the  American  manufac- 
turer is  met  at  our  wharf  by  an  impost  of 
twenty  per  cent,  on  his  wool,  which  is 
to  be  paid  some  time  before  his  outlay  is 
returned  to  him  by  the  sale  of  his  pro- 
duct.    Thus  condemned  by  his  own  gov- 
ernment to  pay  so  much  higher  duties  on 
his  raw  material  than  his  British  rival 
pays  on  his  fabric,  he  has  not  even  the 


poor  chance  to  sustain  himself  that  abso- 
lute Free  Trade  would  allow  him.  The 
result  is  inevitable.  With  but  five  per  cent, 
discrimination  in  its  favor  on  the  more 
costly  fabrics,  and  with  a  discrimination  of 
ten  against  it  on  the  cheaper,  our  woolen 
manufacture  is  inevitably  doomed,  if  Mr. 
Walker's  bill  passes  the  ordeal  of  Con- 
gress unchanged.  A  few  establishments, 
already  in  successful  operation,  may  con- 
tinue to  make  certain  descriptions  of 
goods  at  a  profit,  but  that  thrifty  and 
beneficent  growth  and  extension  of  this 
branch  of  industry  which  is  fast  dotting 
the  rivers  and  streams,  not  merely  of 
New  England,  but  of  the  Middle  and 
Western  States,  with  factories,  will  be  ut- 
terly arrested,  and  a  counter-current  set 
in  motion  by  the  passage  of  this  bill. 
Instead  of  this,  the  Press  will  be  com- 
pelled to  chronicle  from  time  to  time  the 
failure  of  this  or  that  manufacturing  firm 
or  company,  the  stoppage  of  manufac- 
tures, and  the  conversion  of  factories  to 
other  uses. 

Such  will  be  the  effect  of  the  passage 
of  this  bill  on  many  other  home  interests. 
Cotton  fabrics  of  ordinary  kinds,  which 
have  obtained  a  firm  foothold  among  us 
under  the  stringent  protection  afforded 
them,  almost  uniformly  since  1816,  by 
the  operation  of  the  minimum  principle, 
will  continue  to  be  produced  here  proba- 
bly to  the  extent  of  the  country's  con- 
sumption. But  the  costlier  and  rarer 
descriptions  of  cottons,  novel  and  elegant 
prints,  ginghams,  muslins,  &c.,  will  be 
forced  in  upon  us  at  a  decided  advantage 
by  European  manufacturers.  Twenty 
per  cent,  ad  valorem  on  such  goods  is  sub- 
stantially whatever  the  importer  pleases 
to  pay — perhaps  averaging  two  cents  per 
yard  on  goods  selling  by  the  case  for 
twenty.  But  the  difference  in  our  market 
between  the  selling  price  of  choice  For- 
eign and  American  prints  is  more  than 
two  cents  a  yard  in  favor  of  the  former. 

Of  a  British  pattern  of  prints,  possibly 
one-tenth  of  the  amount  manul'actured 
may  reach  this  country ;  of  a  French, 
perhaps  one-twentieth;  while  of  an 
American,  seven-eighths  will  remain  here 
and  enter  into  the  home  supply.  If  we 
suppose  100,000  pieces  may  be  printed 
from  a  set  of  blocks,  there  will  be  10,000 
pieces  thrown  upon  our  markets  of  a 
British  pattern,  5,000  of  a  French,  and 
87,500  of  an  American.  These  facts  are 
known  intimately  to  our  dealers  and 
vaguely  to  buyers,  and  prices  are  gov- 
erned by  them.     The  rarer  and  fresher 
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patterns  are  sought  for,  and  command 
higher  prices  than  those  which  are  com- 
mon. Fashion  is  not  so  utterly  blind 
as  many  suppose ;  and  though  articles 
"far-fetched"  are,  proverbially,  "dear- 
bought,"  yet  the  same  proverb  proclaims 
their  eminent  acceptability  vk'ith  the  fair. 
All  who  have  even  a  general,  outside  ac- 
quaintance with  trade,  know  that  of  two 
fabrics  of  equal  cost  and  intrinsic  value, 
one  is  often  selling  rapidly  for  twenty-five 
to  fifty  per  cent,  more  than  the  other  can 
be  sold  for,  and  that  rarity  and  novelty 
are  the  main  elements  of  this  superiority. 
Theadvantageof  position,  therefore,  under 
a  twenty  per  cent,  duty,  will  be  all  in 
favor  of  the  British  and  against  the  Amer- 
ican manufacturer  of  prints,  ginghams, 
&c.  He  stands  at  the  door  of  all  the 
open  markets  in  the  world,  can  divide 
his  product  readily  and  advantageously 
among  them  all,  and  can  sell  the  portion 
he  may  decide  to  send  here  so  as  to  net 
him  more,  after  paying  the  duty,  than  if 
he  had  produced  the  same  goods  among 
us.  With  this  immense  advantage  of 
position,  acquired  through  long  years  of 
stringent  protection  and  of  internal  ex- 
emption from  war,  while  all  the  rest  of 
the  world  was  suffering  from  or  exposed 
to  its  ravages — with  a  commerce  which 
swept  the  globe,  backed  by  a  navy  which 
mastered  and  monopolized  the  ocean — 
Great  Britain  may  well  afford,  at  this  day, 
to  propose  universal  Free  Trade.  It  is 
a  veteran  and  skillful  swordsman  chal- 
lenging, severally,  a  rabble  of  raw  school- 
boys to  single  combat  with  rapiers.  The 
answer  is  manifestly,  "  Sir,  the  condi- 
tions are  unequal ;  the  advantage  entirely 
with  you.  Wait  till  we  have  acquired 
equal  strength,  maturity,  practice  and 
skill,  with  yourself — at  least,  till  we  have 
had  reasonable  opportunities  for  acquir- 
ing them — and  then  we  '11  think  of  it." 

Having  thus  considered,  severally,  Mr. 
Walker's  fundamental  principles  of  Fi- 
nancial Policy,  we  proceed  to  examine 
the  arguments  and  allegations  by  which 
he  sustains  them.  We  can  only  find 
room  to  deal  with  those  which,  by  com- 
mon consent,  have  been  regarded  as  most 
important  and  vital.  And  first,  then, 
with  regard  to  the  effect  of  Protection 
on  Labor  and  Wages  : 


"  An  appeal  has  been  made  to  the  poor 
by  the  friends  of  protection,  on  the  ground 
that  it  augments  the  wages  of  labor.  In 
reply,  it  is  contended  that  the  wages  of 
labor  have  not  augmented  since  the  Tariff 


of  1842,  and  that  in  some  cases  they  have 

diminished. 

"  When  the  number  of  manufactories  is 
not  great,  the  power  of  the  system  to  regu- 
late the  wages  of  labor  is  inconsiderable ; 
but  as  the  profit  of  capital  invested  in 
manufactures  is  augmented  by  the  Protec- 
tive Tariff,  there  is  a  corresponding  in- 
crease of  power,  until  the  control  of  such 
capital  over  the  wages  of  labor  becomes 
irresistible.  As  this  power  is  exercised 
from  time  to  time,  we  find  it  resisted  by 
combinations  among  the  working-classes, 
by  turning  out  for  higher  wages,  or  for 
shorter  time ;  by  trades-union  ;  and  in  some 
countries,  unfortunately,  by  violence  and 
bloodshed.  But  the  government,  by  pro- 
tective duties,  arrays  itself  on  the  side  of 
the  manufacturing  system,  and,  by  thus 
augmenting  its  wealth  and  power,  soon 
terminates  in  its  favor  the  struggle  betweer 
man  and  money — between  capital  ano 
labor.  When  the  Tariff  of  1842  was  enact- 
ed, the  maximum  duty  was  20  per  cent, 
By  that  act,  the  average  of  duties  on  th. 
protected  articles  was  more  than  doubled. 
But  the  wages  of  labor  did  not  increase  ii' 
a  corresponding  ratio,  or  in  any  ratio  what- 
ever. On  the  contrary,  whilst  wages  in 
some  cases  have  diminished,  the  prices  o\ 
many  articles  used  by  the  working-classes 
have  greatly  appreciated." 

We  entreat  every  reader  to  consider 
carefully  the  assertion  of  this  remarkable 
passage.  That  collisions  do  often  take 
place  between  employers  and  laborers  in 
regard  to  the  compensation  of  the  latter, 
hours  of  working,  &c.,  is  deplorably  true ; 
but  that  these  are  any  more  frequent  or 
mischievous  because  of  protection,  is  an 
assertion  not  only  without  proof  but 
against  all  reason.  A.  B.  is  an  employer, 
C.  D.  a  workman  in  his  shop  for  wages. 
Here  are  two  men  between  whom  a 
certain  antagonism  of  interests  is  ap- 
parent ;  the  one  desiring  more  work  for 
less  wages :  the  other  more  wages  for  less 
work.  Say,  if  you  will;  that  the  relation 
is  a  false  one,  or  is  not  so  ;  is  it  any  more 
or  less  so  because  of  the  Tariff?  Take 
off  the  duties,  will  the  antagonism  cease.' 
double  them,  will  it  be  aggravated  .'  Can 
there  be  two  answers  to  these  questions  ? 
But  Mr.  Walker  asserts  that  the  Govern- 
ment, by  Protection,  takes  a  part  against 
the  laborer  in  conflict  with  capital  by  aug- 
menting the  wealth  and  power  of  the  man- 
ufacturing system,  that  is  to  say,  the  man- 
ufacturing laborer,  while  there  are  few 
employers  to  compete  for  his  labor,  can 
command  good  wages;  but  when  these  are 
swelled  to  many,  he  must  take  just  what 
they  may  please  to  give  him !  The  doctrine 
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is  alike  repugnant  to  fact  and  common 
sense.  The  market  value  of  labor,  like 
everything  else,  is  governed  by  the  re- 
lation of  supply  to  demand.  The  work- 
men in  factories  are  there  because  they 
are  paid  more  than  they  can  obtain  else- 
where. All  the  chances  of  employment 
they  had  before  the  Tariff  are  open  to 
them  still,  and  those  vphich  the  Tariff 
has  created  in  addition.  Thus  Pennsylva- 
nia has  seventy-nine  iron  furnaces  in  ac- 
tive operation  now,  instead  of  seven  in 
languid  existence  in  1842  ;  there  are  in 
the  United  States  nineteen  glass  factories 
now  at  work,  while  there  were  but  four 
when  the  present  TarifTwas  enacted — and 
so  on  through  the  whole  circle  of  manu- 
facturing industry.  Can  any  man  need 
evidence  that  the  labor  employed  in 
these  works  is  better  rewarded,  not  mere- 
ly in  the  aggregate  but  in  detail,  than  it 
was  four  years  ago?  Will  any  man  pre- 
tend that  our  public  lands  are  less  acces- 
sible to  honest  industry  (may  they  never 
become  so  !)  than  they  were  in  1842,  or 
that  labor  in  agriculture  and  navigation 
is  less  amply  employed  or  fairly  rewarded 
than  it  then  was  ?  Any  enlarged  obser- 
vation will  show  that  such  is  not  the  case 
— that,  while  the  annual  product  of  our 
national  industry  has  been  increased  by  an 
amount  certainly  not  less  than  one  hun- 
dred millions  of  dollars  in  the  various  de- 
partments of  manufactures  and  of  mechan- 
ical arts  subservient  to  manufactures, 
such  as  erecting  factories,  burning  brick, 
cutting  timber,  quarrying  stone  therefor, 
erecting  dams,  digging  coal,  &c.,  and  in 
the  production  of  machinery,  there  has 
been  no  consequent  falling  off  in  agricul- 
ture, commerce,  nor  even  ship-building,* 
but  on  the  contrary  the  area  under  culti- 
vation and  the  amount  of  labor  employ- 
ed in  agriculture  have  largely  and  annu- 
ally increased.  Can  any  man  believe  it 
possible  that  this  immense  increase  in 
the  amount  of  labor  employed,  and  in 
the  diversity  of  employment,  could  take 
place  without  benefiting  the  laboring- 
class?  Where  ten  thousand  men  are 
now  employed  instead  of  one  thou- 
sand formerly,  is  it  not  obvious  that  the 
Wages  paid  to  January, 
Gaflfer  No.  3,  per  week  .  .  .  .  $ 
Sei-viter  No.    3,        "  .... 

Fool  maker  No.  3,    "  .... 


condition  of  labor  generally  will  be  im- 
proved and  that  of  individuals  strikingly 
so  ?  The  man  who  before  found  nothing 
to  do  now  finds  employment  at  some 
rate ;  while  he  who  formerly  worked  for 
the  minimum  wages  of  mere  labor  will 
now,  if  energetic  and  skillful,  find  em- 
ployment in  some  other  capacity  where 
his  earnings  will  be  largely  increased. 
Such  is  the  case  with  thousands  to-day. 
Even  though  the  minimum  compensation 
for  labor,  or  that  of  any  particular  grade, 
had  not  advanced,  it  would  not  the  less 
be  true,  that  the  general  reward  of  labor 
had  been  sensibly  improved  by  the  grad- 
ual advance  of  good  workmen  to  higher 
and  better  rewarded  employments  with 
the  growing  necessity  for  more  labor  in 
these  employments.  But  this  is  not  all 
that  the  truth  will  warrant.  The  ad- 
vance in  wages  has  been  absolute  and 
positive.  The  manufacturers  of  glass- 
ware, for  example,  who  have  now  nine- 
teen furnaces  in  full  operation,  instead 
of  three  or  four  half  at  work  in  1842, 
and  who  have  shown  beyond  cavil 
a  reduction  of  20  to  40  per  cent,  in  our 
markets  of  the  price  of  glass,  under  a 
Tariff  which  has  increased  the  duties  on 
this  ware  from  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem 
up  to  specific  rates  ranging  from  50  to  250 
per  cent.,  give  the  following  statement  of 
the  wages  paid  by  them  in  several  depart- 
ments of  their  business.  It  has  been  for 
weeks  before  the  public  undisputed,  and 
is  doubtless  the  naked  truth  : 

"  Boston  and  Sandwich  Glass  Co.,  h 
February  10,  1S4G.      3 

"  The  limits  of  a  letter  would  not  contain 
a  complete  pay-roll  of  one  of  our  establish- 
ments, in  which  the  wages  of  no  two  per- 
sons are  exactly  the  same.  Every  man 
receives  in  proportion  to  his  skill;  one 
will  earn  three  dollars  per  day,  while  an- 
other will  earn  half  that  sum.  We  have 
taken,  therefore,  one  person  in  the  three 
principal  departments  of  Glass  making, 
and  have  carried  him  through  four  differ- 
ent periods,  giving  the  amount  of  his 
wages  at  each.  The  persons  selected  are 
fair  workmen,  forming  a  just  average  of 
the  class  to  which  each  belongs. 

1840.  1842.  1S44.  18J6. 

15  00  $10  00  $16  50  $17  26 

8  50  8  00  9  60  11  00 

7  00  6  50  9  00  9  50 


Total $30  50         $34  50         $36  10         $37  76 

*  See  on  this  point  answers  of  J.  W.  Treadwell,  Boston,  E.  Bartlett,  Wm.  Nichols, 
Newburyport,  Robert  Neilson,  Geo.  W.  Burke,  C.  E.  Wethered,  Baltimore,  to  Mr. 
Walltei's  queries  respecting  the  shipping  interest,  among  the  documents  appended  to 
the  Secretary's  Report. 
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"  These  are  the  wages  which  these  men 
earn  when  they  are  in  full  employment ; 
but  from  1S40  until  the  new  Tariff  went 
into  operation,  they  did  no  work  for  a 
fourth  of  their  time,  and  therefore  their 
pay  was  less  by  25  per  cent,  than  it  is 
given  above. 

"  In  the  Glass-cutting  department,  the 
advance  in  wages  has  not  been  so  great, 
but  even  there  it  will  amount  to  nearly 
2.5  per  cent,  because  now  they  are  fully 
employed,  whereas  from  1S39  to  1842, 
their  work  was  precarious.  Until  the 
Tariffof  1842,  we  paid  our  common  laborers 
in  the  yards  but  eighty-three  cents  per 
day;  now  they  receive  one  dollar.  We 
are  very  far  within  the  truth  when  we 
assert  that  wages  have  advanced  in  our 
Glass  factories  25  per  cent,  including 
Cutters  and  the  common 
D.  Jarvis." 


even  the  Glass 
day-laborers 


The  Messrs.  Sweeney  of  Wheeling, 
Virginia,  say : 

"  We  are  unable  to  make  the  same  com- 
parison of  wages  at  specific  periods,  in  our 
own  establishment,  for  the  reason  that  our 
business  materially  differed  from  that  of 
the  Boston  Company.  We  worked  our 
hands  but  half  time,  and  we  paid  them  in 
proportion  to  their  work,  which  was  50 
per  cent,  less  than  at  the  present  time. 
Our  hands  now  work  full  time,  are  paid  as 
high  in  proportion  as  they  were  then,  and 
we  employ  as  many  as  our  works  will  ad- 
mit. It  is,  therefore,  proper  to  state  that 
our  wages  have  doubled  since  the  passage 
of  the  Tariffof  1842." 

Mr.  Jarvis,  of  Brooklyn,  testifies  that 
in  his  extensive  establishment,  and  so 
far  as  he  knows  in  the  trade  generally, 
the  increase  of  wages  has  been  over  33 
cent.,  while  the   average  reduction 


per 


in  the  price  of  glass-ware  to  consumera 
has  been,  at  least,  30  per  cent. 

Not  only  have  the  laborers  in  the  mills 
received  an  advance,  hut  the  common 
laborers,  without  any  skill,  also  get  a 
large  advance.  In  1842,  '43,  laborers 
who  got  but  50  to  55  cents  per  day,  now 
get  80  cents,  and  yet  we  are  told  by  Mr. 
Walker,  that  the  laborer  is  oppressed, 
and  his  wages  reduced  by  the  Tariff. 

A  word  now  of  the  wages  of  Factory 
Labor.  The  Middlesex  Mills  at  Lowell, 
Massachussetts,  are  among  the  most 
extensive  and  profitable  works  in  the 
Union.  They  have  been  as  much  as- 
sailed as  unjust  to  their  laborers  and 
exorbitant  in  their  profits  as  any  other. 
A  recent  statement  shows,  that  in  those 
mills  there  are  18  females  employed  who 
earn  over  $4  per  week,  57  over  $3,  and 
51  over  $2,  after  deducting  the  cost  of 
their  board.  Ditto  in  the  Hamilton  Mills. 
In  the  Carpet  -Mills,  the  wages  of  17 
females  range  from  66  cents  to  §1  16  per 
day,  from  which  board  is  to  be  deducted. 
Weavers,  Dressers  and  Spinners  in  the 
mills  under  the  same  direction,  earn  from 
60  to  80  cents  per  day,  from  which  20 
to  25  cents  per  day  is  to  he  deducted  for 
board,  leaving  a  net  average  of  at  least 
$2  50  per  week.  Say,  if  you  will,  that 
these  prices  are  inadequate,  but  do  not 
forget  to  tell  us,  if  you  can,  lohere  else  in 
the  world  than  in  American  Factories 
Female  Labor  is  so  well  rewarded  as  this  ? 

The  books  of  the  Merrimac  Company, 
Lowell,  mills  No.  2  and  3,  in  which  there 
has  been  no  change  of  hours,  ma- 
chinery or  labor,  since  they  were  first 
established,  exhibitthe  following  average 
rates  of  wages  paid  in 


1840.  1841.  1842.  1843.  1814.  1845. 

Males,  per  week,    $4  80  .f4  92         [,^5  04  $A  76  $5  23         $'5  40 

Females,      "  f  1  92  ^1  93  $2  30  $2  16  $2  34         $2  38 

Month  of  February,  1843,  average  rate  per  week,  $1  99  6-10  do. 

"  1846,         "  "  #2  22  4-10  do. 


Let  the  reader  compare  these  facts  with 
Secretary  Walker's  assertion  that  wages 
have  in  no  case  increased  but  have  gen- 
erally been  diminished  under  the  pres- 
ent Tariff,  &c.  If  it  be  indeed  Irue  that 
the  more  labor  is  wanted  the  less  it  will 
he  paid,  the  more  employment  the  less 
wages — the  more  the  diversity  and  pro- 
ductiveness of  labor  the  worse  its  condi- 
tion and  the  more  meagre  its  reward, — 
then  Secretary  Walker  would  seem  the 
very  man  to  devise  legislation  in  behalf 
of  the  hard-handed  producers  of  wealth. 

Let  us  proceed  to  consider  his  next 
paragraph  to  that  just  quoted : 


"  A  Protective  Tariff  is  a  question  re- 
garding the  enhancement  of  the  profits  of 
capital.  That  is  its  object,  and  not  to 
augment  the  wages  of  labor,  which  would 
reduce  those  profits.  It  is  a  question  of 
per  centage,  and  is  to  decide  whether  mo- 
ney vested  in  our  manufactures  shall,  by 
special  legislation,  yield  a  profit  of  ten, 
twenty,  or  thirty  per  cent.,  or  whether  it 
shall  remain  satisfied  with  a  dividend 
equal  to  that  accruing  from  the  same  capi- 
tal invested  in  agriculture,  commerce,  or 
navigation." 

If  this  contest  is  to  be  decided  by  na- 
ked, broad  assertions,  we  may  as  well  give 
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it  up  at  once.  In.  that  line,  no  man  can 
be  a  match  for  the  Secretary.  But  we 
point  to  the  facts  already  stated,  the  con- 
siderations already  adduced,  in  demon- 
stration that  the  assertions  here  made 
cannot  be  true.  Yet  we  make  one  more 
appeal  to  the  common  sense  of  every 
reader.  The  assumption  here  is  that 
the  amount  of  duty  on  any  article 
governs  the  profit  of  the  home-producer 
of  that  article — that  the  increase  of  the 
duty  increases  the  profit  in  a  correspond- 
ing ratio.  Now  let  us  suppose  that  the 
duty  on  cotton  fabrics  be  fixed  at  200  per 
cent,  and  none  imported  at  a  lower  rate. 
Suppose  that,  at  the  time  this  duty  is  im- 
posed, the  domestic  production  is  not 
equal  to  the  wants  of  the  country.  Of 
course,  the  cotton  manufacture  will  for  a 
time  be  profitable.  But  for  what  time  ? 
Suppose  the  average  profit  be  even  twenty 
per  cent.,  will  the  manufacturers  be  al- 
lowed to  enjoy  it  for  even  a  single  year.' 
Who  does  not  know  that  there  is  always 
capital  seeking  lucrative  investment,  and 
that  any  opportunity  to  make  unusual 
profit  is  eagerly  embraced  by  thousands .' 
If  any  business  is  doing  remarkably  well, 
the  fact  cannot  be  concealed ;  there  are 
men  enough  in  every  great  city  who  can 
tell  you  the  cost  of  any  fabric  within  a 
fraction,  and  what  profit  is  made  on  it. 
Water-power,  steam,  skill,  experience, 
and  every  other  element  of  manufacture, 
are  at  all  times  to  be  had  at  reasonable 
rates.  Let  any  branch  of  business  pay 
a  large  profit,  and  instantly  thousands 
prepare  to  rush  into  it.  Competition  (not 
the  duty)  promptly  regulates  prices  and 
profits,  reducing  the  latter  to  the  general 
average  of  profits  in  business  generally. 
Any  branch  involving  greater  hazards 
than  others  will  command  a  correspond- 
ing profit;  a  requisition  of  rare  skill  or 
capacity  involves  a  corresponding  reward. 
Whether  the  duty  be  five  or  five  hundred 
per  cent.,  the  laws  of  trade  will  vindicate 
themselves,  putting  to  shame  such  states- 
manship as  the  Secretary's.  We  feel  hu- 
miliated by  the  necessity  of  citing  evidence 
to  an  American  Minister  of  Finance  in 
support  of  the  self-evident  truths  we  have 
here  enunciated,  but  we  will  do  so  from 
one  of  his  own  witnesses,  one  of  his  own 
school  and  creed,  Mr.  Joseph  Joslen  of 
Newport,  R.  I.,  an  eminent  Dorrite  and 
Loco-Foco  of  that  State.  Secretary 
Walker  has  asked : 

"  9th.  Are  the  commercial,  mechanical, 
manufacturing  and  navigation  interests  of 


the  State  so  immediately  connected  with, 
and  dependent  upon,  the  agricultural  pro- 
ducts and  staples,  that  their  profits  increase 
or  diminish  in  the  same,  or  very  nearly  the 
same,  proportion  with  them .'" 

To  which  Mr.  Joslen  sensibly  replies: 

"These  interests,  in  this  State,  always 
tend  to  an  equality  of  profits  with  one 
another,  and  with  agriculttne.  Pursuits 
are  changed  as  profits  invite.  That  in- 
terest which,  for  the  time  being,  is  more 
profitable  than  any  other,  will  for  that 
reason  constantly  tend,  if  undisturbed, 
to  become  the  least  so  in  its  turn." 

Again  in  reply  to  Question  14,  respect- 
ing the  profits  of  Manufactures  : 

"  The  present  duties  on  coarse  goods 
are  not  necessary  for  them  to  operate  with 
profit.  The  present  profits  induce  so 
many  to  embark  in  the  business  that  it 
will  soon  be  overdone." 

Need  we  offer  another  word  in  confu- 
tation of  the  Secretary's  theory  ? 

A  single  passage  more,  and  we  close 
this  too  protracted  review.  Mr.  Walker 
says: 

"  At  least  two-thirds  of  the  taxes  im- 
posed by  the  present  Tariff  are  paid  not 
into  the  treasury,  but  to  the  protected 
classes.  The  revenue  from  imports  last 
year  exceeded  twenty-seven  millions  of 
dollars.  This,  in  itself,  is  a  heavy  tax; 
but  the  whole  tax  imposed  upon  the  people 
by  the  present  Tariff  is  not  less  than 
eighty-one  millions  of  dollars — of  which 
twenty-seven  millions  are  paid  to  the  gov- 
ernment upon  the  imports,  and  fifty-four 
millions  to  the  protected  classes,  in  en- 
hanced prices  of  similar  domestic  articles." 

Although  this  is  sufliciently  answered 
by  Mr.  Joslen,  and  by  the  facts  and  con- 
siderations we  have  been  all  along  addu- 
cing, among  Mr.  Walker's  evidence  we 
find  that  of  Mr.  P.  T.  Jackson,  treasurer 
of  the  Great  Falls  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, Strafford  Co.,  N.  H.,  a  very  heavy 
and  prosperous  concern — vvho,  in  reply 
to  the  Secretary's  questions,  gives  the 
prices  at  which  that  Company  has  sold 
its  fabrics  in  each  year  since  1840.  Now 
we  do  not  cite  the  evidence  of  those  in- 
terested in  manufactures  on  any  point  in- 
volving general  considerations,  but  on  a 
matter  of  naked  fact  like  this,  we  believe 
no  one  would  distrust  them.  The  fol- 
lowing is  this  Company's  prices  obtained 
for  goods  of  uniform  quality  in  each  of 
the  last  five  years,  viz  : 
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1841. 
For  Shirtings,  No.  30,  7  20-100 
For  Printings  ,No.  30,  5  85-100 
For  Sheetings,  No.  14,  G  30-100 
For  Drillings,  No.  14,  none 


Here  it  is  seen  (as  is  notorious  in 
every  way)  that  the  lowest  prices  ever 
touched  by  cotton  fabrics  were  those  of 
1843,  when  the  present  Tariff  was  fully 
in  operation,  while  the  prices  of  1845  are 
below  those  of  1841,  under  a  Revenue 
Tariff. 

The  Oxbridge  (Mass.)  Company,  an- 
swer that  the  description  of  cotton  fabrics 
they  make  were  sold  in  1828  at  sixteen, 
in  1840  at  twelve,  and  now  at  nine  cents 
per  yard. 

One  more  witness — one  of  the  Secre- 
tary's own  school — Mr.  D.  C.  Judson, 
Collector  of  Customs  in  St.  Lawrence 
County,  New  York — we  will  cite.  He 
incloses  to  the  Secretary  the  answers  of 
certain  manufacturers  to  the  questions 
transmitted,  and  volunteers  this  addition 
of  his  own  : — 

"  D.  C.  Judson,  Esq.,  in  his  letter 
inclosing  the  above,  says  that  the  manu- 
facture of  woolen  fabrics  is  increasing 
in  the  valley  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  where 
well  conducted,  with  sufficient  capital, 
has  been  prosperous.  Instead  of  owing 
their  prosperity  to  the  high  duties  on  im- 
ported woolens,  they  have  derived  very 
much  of  their  profits  from  sales  in  Canada; 
and  the  demand  there  for  American  woolen 
fabrics  of  the  common  wool,  adapted  to 
ordinary  wear,  is  constantly  increasing,  and 
at  prices  affording  a  fair  profit  to  the  manu- 
facturer. The  duties  to  be  paid  on  the 
entering  of  them  on  the  Canadian  side  are 
equal  to  about  13  percent.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  say,  therefore,  that  the  high 
duties  on  woolens  are  not  at  all  essential  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  manufacturer  of  the 
article,  so  far  as  this  locality  is  concerned." 

We  are  quite  willing  to  leave  the  Col- 
lector's   conclusion    to    bear    its    own 


1842. 
6  75-100 

4  75-100 

5  50-100 

1843. 
6 

4  25-100 

5  75-100 

1844. 
7  50-100 

7 

7 

1845, 
7 
6 
6 

none 

6 

8  50-100 

7 

weight,  since  his  facts  so  thoroughly  up- 
set the  Secretary's  rash,  mistaken  asser- 
tions, that  the  consumers  of  protected  ar- 
ticles are  compelled  to  pay  fifty-four  mil- 
lions into  the  manufacturers'  coffers  be- 
cause of  the  Tariff. 

We  close  with  pressing  the  argumen- 
tum  ad  hominem  upon  the  Secretary.  We, 
certainly,  have  faith  neither  in  his  pre- 
mises nor  his  conclusions,  but  he  ought 
to  have.  If,  then,  he  believes  that  the 
duties  on  foreign  wares  and  fabrics  ac- 
tually increase  by  so  much,  or  by  half 
so  much,  the  genera]  price  of  such  arti- 
cles to  consumers,  on  what  principle 
does  he  profess  to  tax  iron,  sugar,  cloth- 
ing, &c.,  thirty  per  cent,  with  duties 
somewhat  lower  on  cotton,  woolen  and 
silken  fabrics,  while  he  allows  tea  and 
coffee  to  come  in  free  of  duty  ?  Undeni- 
ably, a  duty  on  tea  and  coffee  would  tax 
the  consumer  only  on  the  articles  which 
paid  duties  into  the  Treasury,  while,  on 
his  calculation,  every  dollar  put  into  the 
Treasury  by  the  duties  on  iron,  sugar, 
&c.,  takes  at  least  two  out  of  the  pockets 
of  consumers  of  those  articles,  not  to  put 
them  into  the  Treasury,  but  into  the  pock- 
ets of  gorged  and  overgrown  monopo- 
lists, enabling  them  to  depress  and  en- 
slave the  labor  of  the  country.  Why, 
then,  is  the  Secretary  so  recreant  to  his 
own  principles  .'  Why  not  take  the  im- 
post off  sugar  and  iron  and  put  it  on 
tea  and  coffee,  securing  an  equal  income 
to  the  Treasury,  and  (if  his  premises  be 
sound)  saving  many  millions  to  our  peo- 
ple .'  Who  will  tell  us  which  is  to  be 
credited — the  Secretary's  doctrine  or  his 
practice? — his  axioms  or  his  schedules  ? 
Does  he  not  stand  confounded  amid  the 
ruins  of  his  own  Babel .' 
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BY  H.    H.    CLEMENTS. 


I  HAVE  no  recollection  of  my  parents, 
both  having  died  in  my  earliest  child- 
hood, leaving  myself  and  an  elder  brother 
in  the  care  of  an  uncle.  My  father  was 
the  youngest  son  of  a  noble  family  of 
great  antiquity,  who,  seduced  by  the 
splendid  otfers  of  Geo.  II.,  embarked 
for  the  western  world  at  the  period  when 
the  New  England  States  were  colonies  of 
Great  Britain.  My  uncle  came  some- 
time afterwards  with  his  family,  con- 
sisting of  two  sons  and  one  daughter ;  he 
arrived  just  before  the  Revolution,  and 
being  a  sordid  man,  contrived  to  realize  an 
immense  fortune  in  a  manner  little  credit- 
able to  himself,  and  equally  disadvan- 
tageous to  the  tide  of  events  lowing 
rapidly  onwards  to  overwhelm  the  latest 
feeling  of  royalty,  lingering  in  the  bos- 
oms of  those,  dreading  alike  the  success 
of  either  cause,  no  matter  how  righteous 
to  the  people  or  favorable  to  the  king. 
I  recollect  him  as  a  severe,  forbidding 
man  about  seventy  ;  entirely  indifTerentto 
the  interests  of  his  family,  or  to  the 
promise  of  his  children.  (His  sons  cer- 
tainly did  not  require  much,)  but  Olivia, 
the  only  daughter,  was  one  of  those 
lovely  beings  in  whose  forms  angels 
might  be  said  to  make  tkeir  home  ;  light- 
ing up  with  virtues  its  frail  and  feeble 
tenement  into  a  shrine  for  man  to  wor- 
ship, and  woman  to  imitate  and  adore. 
She  was  young  and  beautiful,  full  of 
sensibility  and  tenderness,  and  as  I  was 
then  quite  a  child,  she  appeared  to  take 
a  world  of  interest  in  my  welfare.  Be- 
tween my  brother  Eugene  and  her,  an 
intimacy  was  allowed  to  exist,  but  no  one 
dreamed  of  its  ripening  into  affection. 
They  were  companions  in  childhood,  and 
had  in  early  youth  learned  to  read  their 
future  happiness  in  each  other's  eyes — all 
the  hopeful  prophecies  of  coming  years 
were  interpreted  in  the  first  bloom  of  their 
young  hearts.  How  unreal  were  its 
promises  !  We  know  not,  until  experi- 
ence forces  the  conviction  apon  us,  how 
much  our  happiness  depends  upon  others; 
nature  designed  it  should  be  with  our- 
selves— man  decrees  otherwise.  The 
tender  affinities  of  affection  spring  from 
psychological  causes  alone,  and  the  im- 


pious hand  that  would  thwart  them, 
interrupts  that  scheme  of  God's  benevo- 
lence, which  traverses  all  space  in  its 
flights,  and  lives  the  visible  token  of 
man's  divinity  on  earth  and  his  hope  in 
heaven. 

Just  before  I  was  sent  away  to  school 
Olivia's  father  died,  and  left  her  the  heir- 
ess of  half  his  immense  fortune,  to  be 
divided  on  her  marriage.  This  circum- 
stance, fortunate  as  it  may  be  deemed, 
set  in  motion  all  that  dark  machinery  of 
guilt  which  a  ridi  man's  death  provokes, 
and  suspends  the  sword  of  fate  over  its 
innocent  inheritant. 

Of  my  eldest  cousin  I  have  no  remem- 
brance ;  but  the  appearance  of  the  young- 
est comes  back  upon  me  in  the  dim  lapse 
of  intervening  years,  with  a  reality  too 
real.  He  was  a  little,  mean-looking  man, 
distant  and  austere  in  manners,  with 
cold,  cruel  gray  eyes — had  a  stooping 
figure — a  plodding,  rustic  air — was  quite 
deaf,  and  withal  an  inveterate  bachelor, 
which,  considering  his  personal  accom- 
plishments, may  be  a  matter  of  surprise 
to  all  young  belles  loitering  in  the  high- 
way of  matrimonial  uncertainty.  To- 
wards this  man  I  ever  felt  an  instinctive 
abharrence,  which  was,  as  far  as  my 
observation  went,  fully  reciprocated  :  to 
be  sure,  it  never  run  into  the  extreme  of 
violefice,  but  whenever  we  met,  it  was 
with  mutual  repulsion;  and  I  was  heartily 
glad  when  the  time  arrived  for  my  leav- 
ing home  for  school,  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  of  dividing  the  degrees  of  love 
and  distance  between  us. 

For  the  first  three  years  I  constantly 
corresponded  with  Eugene,  informing  him 
of  my  progress  in  the  dead  languages, 
(dead  enough  at  present,)  and  recounted 
all  my  future  hopes  and  wishes  to  him 
alone.  In  point  of  interest  his  letters 
were  greatly  heightened  by  their  vari- 
able tone ;  they  were  sometimes  gay  and 
lively,  and  then  on  the  contrary,  he 
seemed  plunged  into  the  lowest  depths  of 
despair  and  misery.  At  last  his  letters 
ceased  coming  altogether  ;  and  from  that 
hour  to  this  I  have  never  heard  the  re- 
motest tidings  of  his  fate. 

I  remained  at  school  six  years,  and 
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underwent  all  the  degrees  of  suffering 
and  neglect,  always  so  visible  in  the 
fruitful  experiences  of  elementary  studies ; 
and  considering  the  amount  of  starving, 
beating  and  freezing,  it  is  marvelous 
how  rapidly  I  progressed.  It  is  probably 
to  be  attributed  to  the  liberal  allowance 
of  each,  that  I  was  finally  dismissed  as  a 
promising  young  student. 

On  my  return  home,  my  first  inquiry, 
as  may  naturally  be  supposed,  was  for 
Eugene  and  my  cousin  Olivia;  but  with- 
out any  satisfaction.  Olivia,  I  was  in- 
formed had  two  years  previous  embarked 
for  Europe  with  her  brother,  and  shortly 
after,  Eugene  also  disappeared ,  whither  no 
one  knew.  Finding  all  my  efforts  to  gain 
intelligence  of  his  whereabouts  unavail- 
ing, my  interest  in  his  fate  partially  sub- 
sided, though  at  times  the  mystery  pierced 
me  like  a  drawn  dagger,  goading  me  into 
the  most  horrible  suspicions.  Year  after 
year  chased  each  other  down  the  steep  of 
time,  and  I  became  a  wanderer.  I  had  been 
on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  and  returned 
to  London  more  restless  and  dissatisfied 
than  I  had  ever  been.  One  thought  only 
now  absorbed  my  whole  being.  To  find 
my  brother  I  was  determined,  if  he  were 
above  ground :  to  such  an  extent  did  this 
intention  possess  me,  that  I  was  driven 
into  the  wildest  excesses  and  most  law- 
less adventures.  Once  in  Belgium,  I 
broke  through  an  entire  file  of  grenadiers 
who  opposed  my  entrance  to  a  Petites 
Maison,  where  some  vague  suspicion  led 
me  to  suppose  my  brother  was  confined. 
Again,  I  effected  entrance  into  a  prison  in 
France,  and  in  leaving  it  was  shot  at  as  a 
fugitive  convict ;  the  ball  shattered  my 
elbow,  and  notwithstanding  the  severity 
of  the  wound  I  escaped  uncaptured. 
How  much  I  suffered  He  who  holds  the 
boundless  mysteries  of  our  being  in  His 
keeping  only  knew  !  and  now,  in  the 
decline  of  life,  when  I  recollect  my  suffer- 
ings it  appears  wonderful  that  death  or 
distraction  did  not  release  them. 

I  wandered  to  Italy,  and  mused  amidst 
the  "  sacred  relics  of  almighty  Rome." 
Down  the  vista  of  a  thousand  years 
strode  "the  noblest  Roman  of  them  all," 
the  imperial  Caesar,  followed  by  the  sage 
who  "  loved  not  Cassar  less,  but  Rome 
more."  Imagination  peopled  the  air  with 
all  the  horrors  perpetrated  in  the  name 
of  liberty,  and  once  again  throned  their 
idol  on  a  monument  in  mockery  of  her 
sacred  name.  The  vision  changed !  A 
wolf  run  howling   by  me  baying   the 


midnight  breeze — the  scent  of  blood, 
fresh  from  the  bosom  of  some  victim  of 
the  Triumviri,  still,  methought,  walks  the 
wind.  Thy  hungry  jaws  find  no  succor 
in  the  palace  of  the  Caesars  now  !  Dig 
deeply,  there  may  be  a  carcass  left ! 
These  were  the  idols  the  modern  world 
have  taught  us  to  worship,  imitators 
in  arts,  and  barbarians  in  arms — ignorant 
of  civil  liberty — despots  in  power,  and 
destitute  of  civilization  and  chivalry — 
with  a  history  that  is  but  an  epitome  of 
greatness,  and  only  remarkable  from  their 
love  of  conquest — they  offer  a  suggestive 
homily  upon  the  destiny  of  empires 
when  unsustained  by  the  humanizing 
efiect  and  the  peaceful  inculcations  of 
Christianity.  Their  religion  was  an  eth- 
nic idolatry,  retrogressive  in  spirit  and 
aim.  That  of  Greece  a  progressive  and 
poetic  heathenism,  which  gradually  ful- 
filled, to  some  extent,  the  promise  of  the 
Messiah  in  the  refinements  of  peace  and 
in  all  the  peaceful  inculcations  implied  in 
his  divine  mission.  I  made  a  pilgrimage 
to  Athens.  Fair  and  fruitful  mother  of 
all  that  is  ideally  beautiful  in  art  and 
poetry,  how  art  thou  fallen  ?  To  the 
east  yonder  rises  Mount  Hymettus,  with 
missus  bathing  her  storied  base.  Thy 
murmurs  might  well  be  mistaken  for  the 
hum  of  bees  gathering  their  sweets  upon 
thy  classic  brow.  Above,  you  see  the 
gymnasia  of  the  Cynosargus.  Stop ! 
here  is  a  holy  incarnation  from  the  bosom 
of  Pentellicus,  by  Phidias,  and  within  the 
walls  of  yonder  "  melody  in  marble," 
hangs  a  breathing  canvas  warmed  to  life 
by  Zeuxis ;  here  is  a  Venus,  by  Parr- 
hasius;  yonder,  in  the  Temple  of  Ceres, 
is  a  statue  of  Praxiteles.  Read  this  in- 
scription— "Theglory  of  Euripides  has  all 
Greece  for  a  monument."  What  barbari- 
ans  thus  to  bespatter  with  praise  a  mera 
poet .'  had  he  been  a  cut-throat  it  might 
have  been  deserved.     Out  upon  them  ! 

Lysippus  says,,  in  one  of  his  Comedies, 
"Whoever  does  not  desire  to  see  Athens 
is  stupid  ;  whoever  does  it  without  being 
delighted  is  more  stwpid  ;  but  the  height 
of  stupidity  is  to  see  it,  to  admire  it,  and 
to  leave  it."  I  might  fairly  be  accused 
of  the  whole  aggregate  of  these  charges, 
for  I  felt  all  in  turn,  and  returned  to 
London  in  disgust. 

In  the  heart  of  mighty  London,  sur- 
rounded by  all  the  noisy  tokens  of  an 
age  to  which  it  holds  no  relationship, 
stands  an  old  dilapidated  portion  of  what 
was  once  a  princely  habitation.   Centuries 
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have  crept  over  its  crumbling  walls  as 
silently  as  the  ivy,  year  by  year,  creeps 
over  its  mouldering  form  to  shut  it  out 
altogether  from  view,  and  let  it  moulder 
on.  Leagued  with  old  Time,  to  fret  the 
desolation,  is  man's  neglect — an  endless- 
ness of  itself — more  dumb  in  its  dismal 
dream  of  forgetfulness,  and  as  unwakeful 
to  the  pleadings  of  the  past  as  if  the  past 
never  lived  tocast  a  spellof  brighthumani- 
ties  over  the  future,  and  to  warm  the  hal- 
lowed dust  of  olden  memories  into  a 
mental  life,  rich  with  the  spoils  age 
gathers  around  us  in  its  turn,  to  give  to 
things  that  were  our  now  useless  history. 

The  entrance  to  this  crazy  old  hall,  is 
a  small  gothic  door  leading  into  a  court- 
yard ;  and  it'  is  only  when  once  within 
its  precincts,  that  the  freezing  mystery  of 
the  place  breaks  upon  you,  for  it  shuts 
out  the  life  by  which  it  is  encompassed, 
as  the  spirits  of  the  invisible  world  shut 
out  our  cognizance  of  theirs,  yet  know 
all  the  story  of  our  existence  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave.  A  wise  old  bel- 
dame this  same  old  hall!  There  runs  a 
tradition  that  no  one  ever  emerged  again 
who  had  the  hardihood  to  enter.  "  Death 
is  there  in  many  shapes  and  forms,"  said 
my  informant,  (a  withered  old  centenari- 
an,) for  on  Easter  night,  the  old  tower 
bell  begins  to  toll,  and  the  windows  pour 
forth  both  light  and  sounds  of  music, 
such  as  is  heard  at  Windsor  on  the 
Queen's  birth-night."  The  singular  ac- 
counts of  those  residing  in  the  vicinity  of 
this  old  edifice,  and  the  strange  associations 
gleaned  from  various  sources,  as  well  as 
the  strong  hold  it  had  upon  my  imagi- 
nation, determined  me  to  explore  its 
labyrinth ;  and  now,  after  many  years 
have  elapsed,  I  give  to  the  world  the 
fruits  of  my  discoveries. 

One  clear  moonlight  night  in  Septem- 
ber of  the  year  18 — ,  I  wrapped  myself 
in  my  mantle,  and  instructing  my  valet 
to  follow,  hastened  to  the  entrance  before 
mentioned.  As  soon  as  we  were  oppo- 
site the  gate,  I  ordered  him  to  mount  and 
undo  the  inside  fastening,  and  we  were 
soon  within  the  court-yard.  "  They 
sleep  sound,"  said  Pedro,  (a  sharp,  cun- 
ning Spaniard,  whom  I  had  fallen  in  with 
at  Madrid,)  «  I  hope  we  shall  not  be 
taken  for  thieves."  A  sharp  « hist" 
silenced  his  murmurs,  for  accustomed  to 
my  moods,  and  graduating  his  feelings 
thereby,  he  knew  that  words  were  but  poor 
weapons  to  deter  my  love  of  the  marvel- 
ous from  gratifying  its  most  ardent 
thirst,  even  at  any  sacrifice.     Climbing 
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upon  his  shoulders  I  succeeded  in  forcing 
open  one  of  the  window  shutters,  and 
raising  the  window  softly,  sprung  as  I 
thought  into  the  room.  I  must  have  de- 
scended twenty  feet  before  alighting,  and 
was  stunned  and  crippled  to  such  an 
extent,  that  I  was  unable  to  give  any 
answer  to  Pedro's  repeated  bellowings ; 
who,  seeing  me  disappear  altogether, 
fully  imagined  that  I  had  been  seized  and 
hurried  off  by  one  of  the  furies,  that,  be- 
fore our  departure,  he  tried  to  convince 
me  haunted  the  old  pile.  When  I  was 
enabled  to  rise,  the  full  conviction  of  my 
critical  situation  forced  itself  upon  me; 
it  was  utterly  dark,  except  a  swath  of 
hazy  light,  admitted  far  above  by  the 
open  shutters,  that  only  pierced  the  dis- 
mal shadow  around  the  entrance,  and 
faded  into  a  sickly  glare  while  struggling 
its  way  through  darkness  and  desolation 
of  a  centurj'  old,  and  then  died  along 
the  mouldering  walls,  and  went  out  in 
gloom  forever. 

An  overwhelming  sense  of  evil  now 
seemed  to  press  the  oppressive  bulk  of 
darkness  upon  me,  and  increase  the  dread- 
ful weight  of  gloom  which  the  silence  and 
loneliness  engendered.  These  frowned 
from  the  dismal  walls  awful  as  a  judg- 
ment of  God.  Every  corner  seemed  in- 
stinct with  a  life  of  darkness — a  crouch- 
ing, stirless  oblivion — yet  alive  ;  taking 
no  definite  shape,  but  still  brooding  in 
horror ;  viewless,  yet  searching  in  its 
sight;  noiseless,  yet  seemingly  knock- 
ing at  the  heart  with  its  ponderous  mace. 
I  stumbled  on  some  distance,  when  my 
feet  struck  against  a  flight  of  stone  steps, 
and  I  ascended  into  what  appeared  a 
large  hall  or  chamber,  but  as  dark  as 
the  one  below.  In  groping  along  a 
gallery  leading  from  the  room,  my  hand 
came  in  contact  with  a  door  which  swung 
open  at  a  touch,  and  I  entered  into  an- 
other apartment,  but  shrouded  in  the 
same  impenetrable  darkness  as  the  previ- 
ous one.  All  was  silence,  and  so  awful 
in  its  oppression,  that  I  forbore  to  wake 
its  echoes  with  even  a  whisper.  VVeary 
and  utterly  hopeless,  I  sank  down  upon 
the  floor  and  fell  into  a  deep  slumber. 

"  Sleep  hath  its  own  world,"  says  the 
Poet,  and  never  fell  upon  a  jaded  heart 
more  sweetly  its  gentle  ministerings  than 
on  mine.  I  dreamt  of  Eugene,  and 
thought  we  were  boys  again  together; 
and  all  that  holy  life,  that  bloomed  in 
innocence  and  ripened  with  our  growth, 
made  again  its  sabbath  in  my  heart. 
Bells  rung  clear  and  musically  in  the 
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morning  air  (the  self-same  bells,  replete 
with  childish  recollections).  Olivia,  with 
her  blessed  smile,  put  her  gentle  hand  in 
mine,  and  all  was  happiness  and  peace. 
It  is  a  common  practice  with  the  incred- 
ulous to  scout  the  revelation  of  dreams 
as  baseless  illusions  and  abstractions, 
springing  from  disease  or  some  similar 
anomalous  source  ;  but  to  me  their 
promptings  have  ever  been  as  palpable, 
and  far  more  congruous  in  results,  than 
the  clearest  realities  conceived  in  wake- 
ful moments,  where  a  suggestive  view  of 
our  inner  life,  shut  out  with  actualities 
the  mysterious  workings  of  the  spirit. 
Still  I  slept.  The  scene  suddenly  changed 
from  that  which  I  have  described,  and  I 
was  in  a  picture  gallery.  The  keeper 
appeared  to  be  a  woman,  but  belonging 
to  an  age  passed  out  of  recollection,  and 
so  palsied  was  her  person  that  I  feared  to 
touch  it,  lest  it  should  crumble  to  atoms. 
The  pictures,  with  one  exception,  ap- 
peared of  very  ancient  date  ;  there  were 
old  beaux  in  the  costume  of  Charles,  and 
court  beauties  of  the  same  reign.  Hol- 
biens  of  the  Elizabethan  age,  and  Knights 
in  the  armor  of  the  conqueror  ;  Crusaders 
with  the  cross,  and  Pontiffs  with  the 
crescent.  I  thought  the  old  lady  had 
gone  away  by  accident  and  locked  me 
in  ;  and,  night  coming  on,  I  was  left 
alone  with  my  ghostly  acquaintances. 

There  was  one  picture  in  the  collec- 
tion that  engrossed  all  my  attention.  The 
eyes  were  large  and  lustious,  and  had  a 
look  so  spiritually  and  pensively  beauti- 
ful, and  spoke  in  such  mute  appeals  the 
story  of  a  broken  heart,  that  in  my  own 
a  part  of  its  unknown  sorrow  was  for  a 
time  reflected.  I  had  seen  the  face  be- 
fore ;  yet  where,  I  had  not  the  icill  to 
determine.  The  tortures  of  this  struggle 
will  never  be  effaced  from  my  memory. 
There  hung  the  portrait,  its  own  placid 
gaze  recognizing  my  own;  the  eyes 
moved  1  the  lips  smiled,  but  meeting  no 
return,  relapsed  into  a  mournful  expres- 
sion, but  kept  its  gaze  intent  upon  mine. 
I  had  known  the  origmal ;  its  fate  was 
in  some  way  blended  with  mine,  but  to 
solve  the  mystery  I  was  utterly  incapa- 
ble. I  turned  to  the  other  pictures,  and 
each  seemed  instinct  with  life  ;  the  flush 
of  health  was  upon  the  countenance  of 
each.  At  a  given  signal  of  a  stalwort 
chevalier,  the  pictures  fluttered  a  moment 
in  their  frames,  and  each  one  (except 
that  of  the  lady)  stepped  out  of  the  can- 
vas a  living,  breathing  man  and  woman, 
and  arranged  them  for  a  dance.  Towering 


high  above  the  rest  was  a  shadow  that 
appeared  to  take  no  form,  and  kept  aloof 
from  all  intercourse.  It  seemed  to  be 
unobserved  by  any  one,  yet  kept  the 
strictest  watch  upon  each  one's  move- 
ments. They  sat  down  to  a  banquet. 
The  tall  figure  lifted  his  right  arm,  and  it 
blazed  like  a  rising  meteor  in  the  air, 
shedding  a  crimson  light  upon  the  festi- 
val. Each  one  was  silent,  and  care 
seemed  depicted  upon  every  countenance. 
In  the  same  solemn  silence  the  revels  re- 
commenced, and  this  time  all  of  the  indi- 
viduals underwent  many  transformations. 
A  mist  gradually  enveloped  each,  through 
which  the  head  was  only  visible,  and 
that  was  changed  into  a  hideous,  grin- 
ning skull — the  nether  limbs  rattling  in 
horrid  discord  in  the  dance  of  death. 
The  tall  figure  raised  aloft  his  "  red  right 
arm,"  and  drank  with  greedy  avidity  from 
an  infant's  skull  filled  with  gore.  Afar 
off  through  the  casement  tossed  a  dreary 
sea,  and  its  dismal  wailings  came  louder 
and  nearer  until  it  rolled  in  upon  the 
floor  in  waves  of  curdled  blood. 

All  these  horrors  seemed  in  perfect 
keeping,  and  followed  in  natural  succes- 
sion in  my  mind ;  yet  I  had  not  the  will 
or  power  to  distinguish  between  their 
actual  existence,  and  my  own  vivid  im- 
pression of  them.  The  reader  will  judge 
by  the  sequel,  how  faithful  was  the  fore- 
cast of  truth  which  followed. 

I  turned  my  eyes  towards  the  portrait 
on  the  wall,  and  was  appalled  at  the 
change  it  exhibited.  The  face  was  ghast- 
ly pale ;  the  eyes  laden  with  a  deathly 
film  gathering  slowly  over  them.  The 
lips  were  colorless,  and  over  the  right 
temple  a  reeking  wound,  gaping  with  gory 
mouth,  came  gradually  into  visible  tangi- 
bility, and  death  apparently  followed. 
A  slight  tremor  crept  through  my  veins, 
a  low  sigh  was  distinctly  iterated,  and  I 
awoke. 

I  opened  my  eyes  directly  upon  the 
picture  I  have  described,  as  it  appeared 
in  my  dream  upon  the  first  view.  My 
illusion  M'as  fulfilled  in  the  most  minute 
particular,  exce])ting,  of  course,  the  fan- 
tastic shape  which  the  pictures  assumed. 
I  was  in  a  gallery  filled  exactly  with 
such  pictures  as  is  before  mentioned.  A 
thunder  storm  had  been  raging  during  the 
night;  the  casement  had  blown  open, 
and  1  was  thoroughly  drenched  by  the 
rain  pouring  in  upon  my  uncovered  per- 
son. Stiff  and  cold,  I  staggered  to  the 
lattice  and  pushed  it  open,  and  the  bright 
warm  sun  greeted  me  with  his  cheerful 
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smile.  London,  already  abounding  with 
a  peopled  world  struggling  for  the  neces- 
sities of  existence,  was  abroad  in  many 
a  busy  maze  and  mart,  and  thus,  from 
day  to  day,  and  year  to  year,  the  tide  of 
humanity  rolled  on  to  swell  the  past. 
The  tops  of  the  neighboring  buildings 
were  below  me,  and  far  beyond  stretched 
blooming  fields  and  luxuriant  forests,  in- 
terspersed with  hamlet,  cot  and  village  ; 
a  picture  of  quiet  beauty,  still  living  in 
the  cabinet  of  the  brain.  I  turned  to  the 
picture  which  had  so  deeply  impressed 
me,  and  with  great  difficulty  succeeded 
in  getting  it  from  its  lofty  hanging.  I 
examined  closely  every  part  of  the  frame 
and  canvas ;  it  bore,  comparatively,  a 
recent  date,  but  the  artist's  name  was  en- 
tirely obliterated.  One  fact  was  suffi- 
cient; I  had  known  the  original,  and  the 
conviction  became  more  and  more  cer- 
tain that  my  history  was  in  some  man- 
ner mingled  with  its  own.  With  this 
thought  uppermost,  I  descended  the  stair- 
case and  effected  egress  through  an  adja- 
cent building,  thence  to  the  yard,  and 
finally  into  one  of  the  popular  thorough- 
fares. 

As  soon  as  I  reached  my  lodgings,  I 
commenced  equipping  myself  for  the  task 
of  further  investigation  on  the  following 
night.  I  procured  a  dark-lantern,  and 
instructed  Pedro  to  be  in  readiness.  The 
day  wore  wearily  into  shadows  ;  and,  at 
last,  night,  with  her  protecting  wing, 
hovered  over  our  designs.  Forth  we 
sallied,  and  were  soon  at  the  postern. 
This  time  we  gained  admission  by  batter- 
ing in  the  door,  and,  lighting  the  lantern, 
began  our  discoveries.  We  descended 
into  a  large,  square  room,  which  had  only 
one  outlet,  and  that  was  by  means  of  a 
flight  of  steps  leading  into  labyrinths  of 
almost  an  interminable  depth.  These 
we  traversed,  and  found  ourselves  at  the 
entrance  of  a  vault.  After  efforts  almost 
superhuman,  the  iron  door  was  forced 
open,  and,  creeping  through  a  narrow 
passage,  we  descended  into  a  tomb. 

In  the  vault,  coffins  were  arranged  per- 
pendicularly around  side  by  side,  dis- 
playing their  tenants  in  standing  posi- 
tions. The  decayed  wood  had  fallen 
away  from  many,  leaving  the  bodies 
quite  erect,  and  to  my  astonishment  per- 
fect.    The    ghastly  assemblage   seemed 


ready  to  start  into  being  again,  and  renew 
its  mockeries  in  that  living  grave,  to 
which  they  had  been  exiled  long  before 
death  led  them  from  the  cruel  penances 
of  imaginary  sins.  They  were  all  fe- 
males, habited  in  the  garb  of  nuns.  One, 
and  only  one,  coffin  was  placed  in  the  usual 
position.  It  lay  near  the  entrance,  as  if 
it  had  been  pushed  hurriedly  in.  I  ex- 
amined this  carefully,  and  observed  that 
the  wood  was  still  in  a  good  state  of  pres- 
ervation. We  carefully  raised  the  lid  and 
lifted  the  covering ;  the  hands  were  per- 
fect, and  an  engraved  diamond  ring  spar- 
kled to  the  light.  I  held  the  lantern 
close  to  the  hand,  and  traced  distinctly 
the  arms  of  our  family.  With  breathless 
eagerness  I  tore  the  covering  from  the 
face  ;  the  flesh  crumbled  to  ashes  beneath 
my  touch,  and,  merciful  heavens !  the 
very  scar  which  I  had  seen  on  the  fore- 
head of  the  picture,  found  its  exact  coun- 
terpart on  this  skull  now  before  me  in 
the  coffin.  I  reeled  backwards,  the  whole 
foundation  of  the  edifice  seemed  to  rock, 
and  all  was  oblivion  and  darkness. 

The  mournful  sequel  of  this  narrative 
is  soon  told.  Years  have  passed  since 
it  transpired,  and  all  the  events  passed 
out  of  recollection.  I  offer  them  as  a 
sad  homily  upon  the  sin  of  a  thirst  for 
gold,  and  ihe  evil  it  engenders. 

My  cousin  had  resolved  that  Olivia 
should  never  be  wedded  ;  and  so  long  as 
nothing  occurred  to  justify  the  suspicion 
that  such  was  not  her  intention,  she  was 
safe.  He  had  predetermined  her  fortune 
should  never  pass  out  of  his  possession, 
and  to  this  end  shaped  all  his  designs. 
He  embarked  for  Europe;  but  finding 
himself  hotly  pursued  by  my  brother,  he 
incarcerated  Olivia  in  a  nunnery,  and 
then,  lest  his  villanies  should  be  discov- 
ered, she  was  secretly  murdered — at 
least  this  was  the  only  conjecture. 

My  brother's  fate  was  never  known. 
My  cousin  has  long  since  gone  to  render 
an  account  before  another  tribunal  of  his 
misdeeds ;  and  the  palsied  head  that  re- 
calls the  events  of  this  history,  will  soon 
lie  as  forgetful  in  the  dust  as  that  of  her 
who  has  slumbered  so  many  years  in  the 
dim  vault  of  a  distant  nunnery,  remem- 
bering nothing  of  either  her  love  or  her 
sorrow. 
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POLITICAL    EDUCATION— STATESMANSHIP.* 


"  To  govern  a  society  of  freemen ,"  says 
Lord  Bolingbroke,  "  by  a  constitution 
founded  on  the  eternal  rules  of  right  rea- 
son, and  directed  to  promote  the  happi- 
ness of  the  whole  and  of  each  individual, 
is  the  noblest  prerogative  that  can  belong 
to  humanity."  The  instrument  of  which 
■we  have,  in  the  descriptive  clauses  of  this 
fine  passage,  a  definition  at  once  the 
most  correct  and  concise,  perhaps,  ex- 
pressible by  language,  evidently  would  be 
a  perfect  political  constitution.  Of  course, 
the  prerogative  that  depended  on  such  a 
chimera,  instead  of  being  the  highest  at- 
tainable, should  be  accounted  as  none  at 
all ;  or  what  is  the  same,  virtually,  a  pre- 
rogative in  perpetual  abeyance. 

But  suppose  this  constitutional  perfec- 
tion as  common  as  it,  of  all  perfec- 
tions, is,  peculiarly  the  reverse,  the 
fortune  of  having  to  govern  by  means 
so  apt  and  efficient,  ought  to  be  es- 
teemed, indeed,  a  felicity,  but  scarcely, 
we  think,  a  meritorious  honor;  certainly, 
not  one  at  all  to  be  compared  to  that  of 
having  acquired  the  capacity  of  reform- 
ing, into  something  of  this  hypothetical 
excellence,  the  imperfections  and  abuses 
of  the  actual  systems.  For  which  the 
reasons  are  sound  and  sundry.  The  more 
perfect  the  machinery  of  government 
(like  all  machinery)  the  less  of  skill  it 
would  pre-suppose — for  it  would  require 
the  less — in  the  living  agent  who  was  to 
work  it.  The  less  of  dignity,  conse- 
quently, would  attach  to  an  office  thus 
brought  within  the  competence  of  the 
common.  Nor,  respecting  the  holder, 
would  the  fact  of  having  obtained  the 
place  any  more  infer  high  merit  than 
that  of  his  adequacy  to  its  easy  discharge. 
Then  as  now — perhaps,  then,  even  more 
than  now — the  presumption  it  would  pop- 
ularly, and  properly,  afford,  would  be  that 
of  pecuniary  or  party  position,  or  of  still 
more  objectionable  personal  qualities. 

This  we  have  thought  a  distinction  of 
some  consequence  to  note.  Public  men, 
and  ours  in  particular,  seem  to  flat- 
ter themselves  that  the  constitutional  mer- 
its— real  or  popularly  imagined — of  the 
government  which  employs  them,  are. 


so  to  say,  reflected  upon  the  offices  they 
hold  ;  thus  dispensing  them,  as  far  as  of- 
ficial dignity  {_and  of  course  dollars)  is 
concerned,  from  any  special  regard  to  a 
due,  not  to  say  a  creditable,  competency. 
Deluded  by  this  convenient  notion,  out 
political  aspirants  are  content  to  accom- 
plish themselves — negatively  and  posi- 
tively— in  those  low  arts  alone,  which 
train  to  creep  up,  or  down,  to  office,  that 
general  goal  of  their  ambition.  But,  person- 
ally, this  is  a  great,  as  it  is  politically  a 
grievous,  mistake.  For  what,  in  truth, 
constitutes  the  rank  of  an  office,  unless 
it  be  that  of  the  qualifications  required  in 
the  functionary  .'  A  proof  of  which  is, 
that  the  former  sinks  in  dignity  in  the  di- 
rect proportion  of  any  customary  defi- 
ciency in  the  other.  So  that  instead  of  the 
office  elevating  its  unworthy  occupants, 
it  only  is  itself  degraded  to  the  average 
level  of  their  incompetency.  And,  fur- 
thermore, this  incompetency  finds  less 
shelter  in  the  "  free  societies  "  in  ques- 
tion, than  (for  example)  in  monarchies ; 
where  the  honor,  the  "  prerogative,"  of 
place  is  held  to  emanate  from  the  donor, 
and  not  from  the  duty.  The  source  of 
official  honor  in  constitutional  govern- 
ments is  well  intimated  in  the  rebuke  of 
the  Roman  Centurion  to  his  comrades : 
"  You  should  deem  any  post  honorable 
wherein  you  may  serve  the  republic."  , 
The  common  distinctions  in  this  service  are 
but  established  presumptions  of  capacity, 
graduated  according  to  the  combined  rare- 
ness and  value  of  the  qualifications. 

Let  us  set  these  general  observations 
before  our  readers  in  the  light  of  famil- 
iar experience.  We,  of  these  States,  are 
certainly  in  Bolingbroke's  predicament, 
so  far  as  being  a  "  society  of  freemen." 
OurConsti(utions,too,without  being,  per- 
haps, in  all  their  provisions,  quite  con- 
vertible with  the  "  rules  of  right  reason," 
are  rarely — at  least  in  our  own  opinions, 
which  is  enough  for  the  argument — at 
violent  variance  with  its  general  princi- 
ples. Yet  the  public  sentiment,  or  we 
strangely  mistake  it,  is  sufficiently  far, 
with  all  its  natural  bias  and  national  va- 
nity, from  deeming  it  the  highest  of  hu- 
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man  prerogatives,  to  hold  a  place  among 
our  highest  governors — to  wit ;  that  of 
member  of  Congress,  or  even  of  Assem- 
bly. 

Not  the  man,  then,  whom  circumstan- 
ces should  call  to  govern  by  that  perfect 
constitution  which  nowhere  exists,  but 
he  who  is  qualified  to  perfect  those  that 
do  exist  actually,  and,  unfortunately, 
everywhere  ;  who  is  capable  of  correct- 
ing them  according  to  that  principle  and 
guide  which  are  the  constitution  of  con- 
stitutions, right  reason  and  the  general 
welfare — this  is  the  man  legitimately  in- 
vested with  the  prerogative  in  question  : 
and  he  is  so  invested,  whether  in,  or  out, 
of  office  :  like  the  cobbler  of  the  Stoics, 
who  was  still  a  king — on  the  princi- 
ple of,  rex  est  qui  rede  facit.  Ap- 
plied to  such,  there  is  no  extravagance 
in  the  assertion  of  Bolingbroke.  And 
this,  in  fact,  (notwithstanding  our  strict- 
ures—which will  be  seen,  we  hope,  to 
have  had  a  better  purpose  than  idle  criti- 
cism,) this  we  must  think  to  have  been 
the  meaning  of  his  Lordship,  who  so 
well  understood,  as  he  well  exemplified, 
the  qualities  of  the  statesman  ;  but  that 
the  prepossessions,  too  usual  with  him, 
in  politics  as  in  religion,  had  given  a  par- 
tial cast  to  his  language. 

But  if  the  mission  of  the  statesman  in 
a  free  government  be  thus  noble,  the 
qualifications  to  merit  its  honors  or  to  re- 
tain them  permanently,  are,  too,  of  the 
highest  order  and  the  most  arduous  at- 
tainment. This  will  be  apparent  to  the 
least  intelligent  glance  into  the  elements 
of  government,  both  as  a  science  and  an 
art,  above  so  well  designated,  viz..  To 
know  what  are  the  rules  of  right  reason 
and  how  to  apply  them  rightly  ;  to  know 
the  various  constituents  of  general  and 
individual  happiness,  and  how  both  may 
be  combined  in  the  highest  possible  pro- 
portions. This  is  the  two-fold  problem. 
These  requisites  followed  out  would 
perhaps  leave  little  unembraced  of  the 
whole  field  of  human  knowledge,  prac- 
tical and  theoretic.  The  details  will  be 
considered  more  at  large  by  and  by.  For 
the  present,  we  will  only  add  a  summary 
of  the  difficulties  of  statesmanship,  as 
conceived  by  a  man  who  was  himself, 
perhaps,  the  best  sample  of  it  produced  by 
modern  times.  "  The  duties  and  the  re- 
quisite   ability  of   the   legislator    (says 


Turgot)    are 


of    a    magnitude    to    in- 


timidate the  man  who  is  capable  of  dis- 
cerning them,  and  to  make  the  virtuous 
man  tremble.     Such  is  the  multitude  of 


objects  presented  to  the  mind  ;  such  the 
multitude  of  established  relations  accu- 
mulated upon  each  other  in  the  course 
of  ages  ;  so  numerous  are  the  tribunals  and 
jurisdictions  to  be  understood  and  kept  in 
order !  The  machine  of  government  is 
complicated  with  too  many  springs  for 
any  man  to  flatter  himself  that  he  has 
mastered  all  their  combinations  ;  which, 
however,  it  is  still  more  impossible  for 
him  to  disregard.  They  give  rise  daily 
to  a  number  of  questions  which  press  for 
decision,  and  are  not  to  be  eluded  or  set 
aside  by  inattention  or  ignorance.  In 
fine,  a  prodigious  sagacity  and  no  less  of 
address  are  requisite  to  prevent  that  any 
of  those  particular  measures,  which  ap- 
pear to  be  all  induced  and  controlled  by 
the  special  circumstances  of  the  case, 
should  be  at  variance  with  either  the  fun- 
damental principles  or  the  general  plan." 

The  grand  practical  question,  then,  is, 
how  to  surmount  these  difficulties — how 
best  to  secure  the  requisite  political  in- 
telligence and  character  ?  We  add  char- 
acter ;  for  without  this,  without  princi- 
ple, without  morality,  the  man  of  large 
information  is  apt  to  be  an  arsenal  for 
faction,  and  genius  itself  but  a  splendid 
mischief.  Accordingly,  we  see  the  wise 
ancients  made  this  the  primary  quality 
of  their  Orator — that  is,  the  Statesman  of 
those  times — as  that  personage  has  been 
defined  by  Cato,  conceived  and  nearly 
exemplified  by  Cicero,  and  finally  institu- 
ted by  Quinctilian — vir  bonus,  dicendi 
peritus.  The  answer  to  the  above  inquiry 
IS,  generally,  by  Education ;  education 
which  is  the  re-creation,  the  manufaction, 
SO  to  speak,  of  the  social  man — according 
to  the  idea  of  Mr.  Owen,  and  which 
proves  this  gentleman,  in  our  mind,  the 
most  far-seeing,  though  not  withal  the 
least  fanatical,  of  the  Socialists.  Of  the 
wide  field,  however,  which  this  word 
comprises,  even  in  its  limited  ordinar}' 
sense,  we  are  here  to  survey  but  that  por- 
tion or  a.spect  which  relates  more  imme- 
diately and  properly  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  statesman,  and  which  we 
shall,  therefore,  distinguish  by  the  term 
Political  Education. 

For  us,  it  is  probably  unnecessary — 
even  in  these  days  of  novelties,  at  least  of 
nomenclature — to  premise,  that  by  this 
term  we  mean  no  new-fangled  doctrine ; 
nothing,  in  truth,  differing  essentially 
from  the  established  materials,  and  even 
modes,  of  instruction.  The  words  are 
quite  expressive  of  our  idea,  to  wit:  edu- 
cation composed  of  the  ordinary  means, 
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as  far  as  they  may  take  us,  but  conducted 
with  especial  reference  to  the  efficient  dis- 
charge, respectively,  by  the  public  man 
of  the  functions  of  government,  and  by 
the  citizen  of  the  duties  of  society.  The 
latter,  which  might  also  be  usefully  de- 
nominated civic  education,  would  ask  at 
the  most,  perhaps,  but  slight  modifica- 
tions of  our  present  system.  What  is 
needed  towards  the  other  is,  not  merely 
this  respective  modification,  but  also  an 
elevation  and  extension  of  the  course  of 
study,  the  chief  divisions  of  which  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  consider  in  detail. 
Thus  far  a  republican  education  generally, 
would  demand,  it  seems  to  us,  very  con- 
siderable alteration  in  our  adopted  sys- 
tems. But  political  education  proper — 
the  accomplishment  of  the  statesman — 
is  a  process,  for  the  most  part,  superior 
and  supplementary  to  all  scholastic  disci- 
pline ;  and  in  which  the  best,  perhaps, 
that  this  discipline  can  do  is,  to  fit  a  man 
to  be  his  own  teacher. 

Now,  it  may  seem  singular,  that  a 
country  like  ours — where  tlie  art  of  gov- 
ernment, everywhere  of  paramount,  be- 
comes of  preeminent,  importance — should 
not  yet  have  produced  a  treatise  upon — 
not  even  given  a  speculative  thought  to — 
the  subject  of  statesmanship.  The  omission 
is  still  more  remarkable  in  England,  whose 
institutions,  also  free  comparatively,  have, 
for  centuries,  offered  the  highest  prizes 
to  political  ability ;  and  the  more  espe- 
cially that  the  art  has,  long  ago,  been 
"noted  for  deficient"  by  Lord  Bacon, 
who,  with  his  usual  sagacity,  recom- 
mended "  an  education  collegiate "  for 
the  purpose.  From  the  same  peculiarity, 
though  mixed,  beyond  most  States,  with 
foreign  politics,  she  has  never  produced 
a  book  of  any  consequence  upon  inter- 
national law.  Many  more  of  these  queer 
oversights  might  be  adduced.  For  such 
apparent  anomalies,  we  discern  two  rea- 
sons, which  it  is  here  expedient  to  unfold, 
in  order  to  obviate  any  presumption 
against  the  utility  of  the  disciplination 
contended  for,  to  be  derived  from  the  un- 
explained neglect  of  it  by  England.  And 
the  explanation  as  to  England  will,  al- 
most of  course,  apply  to  our  own  good 
countrymen,  who,  in  general,  seem  not 
even  to  dream  that  there  can  be  anything 
worth  their  attention  in  the  ideal,  any 
more  than  in  the  material,  world,  which 
has  not  occupied  some  British  brain. 

Of  the  reasons  in  question,  then,  the 
one  arises  from  the  particular  situation 
of  the  country ;  the  other  from  the  natural 


history  of  thehuman  mind  in  general — the 
former  having  probably  modified  the  lat- 
ter, in  the  present  case. 

The  English  are,  or  were  till  the 
current  century,  as  insular  in  their 
mental  as  in  their  geographical  territory. 
The  words  of  the  Roman  poet  would  ap- 
ply equally  to  them  in  both  the  respects, 
and  they  are  '' divisi  toto  ah  orbe  Bri- 
tanni"  in  regard  of  the  globe  of  intellect, 
as  of  the  globe  of  earth.  Were  it  not  for 
their  contiguity  to  the  continent,  and, 
above  all,  the  necessities  and  extent  of 
their  commercial  intercourse,  they  might 
have  remained,  to  this  day,  as  peculiar  as 
the  Chinese.  Hence  their  contracted  views, 
the  undigested  and  fragmentary  condition 
of  their  ideas  and  information,  the  con- 
crete character  of  all  their  attempts  to 
theorize;  and  from  these,  again,  the  in- 
flexible stubbprnness  of  their  prejudices, 
their  intense  egotism  and  contemptuous 
aversion  for  the  more  generalized  ideas 
of  the  continental  writers,  especially  the 
eminently  comprehensive  and  socializing 
philosophy  of  their  French  neighbors. 
The  best  image  of  the  English  mind  may 
be  seen  in  the  Common  Law  :  an  index, 
indeed,  of  universal  application  when  the 
government  is  at  all  free.  On  the  whole, 
then,  this  mind,  though  largely  developed 
in  the  physical  or  material  directions, 
must,  we  think,  be  regarded  as  still  on 
the  confines  of  barbarism,  in  respect  of 
the  highest  order  of  ideological  concep- 
tion and  social  combination.  But  to  the 
latter  description  belongs  eminently  the 
science  of  statesmanship. 

And  this  leads  us  to  the  second  reason, 
which  is  furnished  by  the  natural  his- 
tory of  the  human  intellect,  as  developed 
in  society.  The  order  of  this  develop- 
ment is,  from  arts  to  sciences,  upwards; 
from  arts  material,  or  "  the  useful,"  to  the 
moral  or  "  fine"  arts,  onward  ;  the  intel- 
lectual arts,  as  we  shall  term  them,  fol- 
low, the  last,  and  longo  intervallo  (like 
Virgil's  runner).  An  example  of  this  pro- 
cession may  be  observed  in  the  tardy  con- 
ception of  Political  Economy,  and  the  kin- 
dred sciences.  A  better  still  is  found  in 
the  history  of  property,  which  was  estab- 
lished at  first  in  only  natural  objects; 
after,  in  artistic  vwdijications  of  these 
objects;  but  which  in  its  intellecttuil 
forms,  though  here  incalculably  the  most 
important,  remains  even  still  without  re- 
cognition, or  at  least  without  sanction,  in 
the  less  civilized  communities. 

Somewhere  within  the  "  long  inter- 
val" between  the  second  and  third  of 
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these  periods,  must  be  the  present  posi- 
tion ot  England  in  the  race  of  mind,  and, 
of  course,  still  behind  her,  that  of  those 
she  trails  in  tow.  Not  that  her  writers 
are  not  conversant  with  the  most  ad- 
vanced theories  of  political  philosophy. 
But  their  speculations  of  this  kind,  like 
most  even  of  those  whereby  her  institu- 
tions and  arts  are  now  daily  improved 
and  systematized,  are  of  foreign,  gene- 
rally of  French,  origination.  The  na- 
tional mind  is  not  yet  matured  to  pro- 
duce them  naturally  and  necessarily.  We 
say  necessarily  ;  for  the  intellect  and  the 
sympathies  have,  in  due  time,  their  "  ne- 
cessaries of  life"  to  be  provided,  as  well 
as  the  appetites.  And  this  necessity  is 
the  mother  of  invention,  as  truly  in  the 
one  case  as  in  the  other.  In  this  view  it  is 
plain  that  the  arts  proper  to  the  gratifica- 
tion of  the  reason  and  the  sympathy  might 
also  be  termed  "  useful,"  in  the  strictest 
sense;  a  quality,  indeed,  which  could 
have  been  appropriated,  in  exclusion  of 
them,  to  material  contrivances  for  animal 
satisfaction,  only  by  ages  of  gross  igno- 
rance, or  more  properly,  of  mental  infancy. 
Not  only  are  they  indeed  useful,  but  use- 
ful— at  least  the  intellectual  class — to  a 
degree  immeasurably  beyond  the  scope 
of  the  mechanical  arts.  A  fact  which 
might  be  inferred,  according  to  the  gen- 
eral economy  of  nature  herself,  from  their 
being  the  latest  and  most  laboriously 
developed.  They  it  is,  which  teach  the 
application  of  the  sciences,  a  knowledge 
far  more  difficult  and  rare  than  even  that 
of  the  sciences  themselves.  They  it  is  by 
which  the  arts,  whether  industrial  or 
ffisthetical,  are  to  be  improved,  organ- 
ized and  diffused,  for  the  promotion  of 
general  happiness  and  the  advancement 
of  civilization.  And  these  are  the  two 
objects  of  the  Art  of  the  statesman. 

It  may  now  be  replied  that,  if  this  sov- 
ereign art  be  thus  neglected  in  England 
and  this  country,  its  condition  seems  to 
be  no  better  on  the  European  continent, 
notwithstanding  the  precedence  assigned 
the  latter,  in  intellectual  proficiency.  The 
fact  is  admitted,  and  it  furnishes  a  new 
proof  of  our  theory  of  social  progres- 
sion. But  it  is  a  weighty  consideration, 
that  but  little  inducement  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  statesmanship  can  of  course  exist 
in  monarchical  governments,  where  place 
is  the  boon  of  favor  or  birth,  not  the  prize 
of  merit  and  capacity.  Accordingly, 
whenever  this  monopoly  has,  under  the 
auspices  of  free  institutions,  been  thrown 
open  to  general  competition,  we  find  the 
continental  mind  assert,  in  the  art  of  gov- 


ernment, too,  its  general  ascendency. 
France,  during  the  few  years  of  her  con- 
stitutional existence,  has  already  all  the 
materials  in  rapid  preparation.  In  her 
colleges  and  universities  there  are,  over 
and  above  the  collegiate  courses  in  this 
country  or  even  England,  special  profes- 
sorships devoted  to  general  history,  and 
also,  severally,  to  its  principal  division? — 
ancient,  ecclesiastical,  civil,  political,  nat- 
ural ;  to  political  economy  and  the  kin- 
dred sciences  ;  to  moral  and  political  sci- 
ence generally  ;  to  law — natural,  interna- 
tional, constitutional,  civil.  There  re- 
mains but  a  step  to  combine  these  ele- 
ments into  the  system  of  doctrine  and 
discipline  desired,  or  perhaps  organize 
them  in  a  distinct  institution — a  Civil 
Academy  (quite  as  useful,  one  would 
think,  as  a  Military  Academy) ;  and  this 
step,  it  may  be  expected  confidently,  will 
not  be  long  untaken. 

A  proof  still  more  palpable  of  the  Con- 
tinental superiority  in  question,  is  afford- 
ed by  one  of  the  books  in  our  epigraph. 
The  character  of  this  production  is  suffi- 
ciently denoted  by  the  title,  "  The  Citizen 
of  a  Republic;"  (although,  be  it  remem- 
bered, no  distinction  is  observed  between 
the  citizen  and  the  statesman.)     It  was 
written  in  one  of  the  free  Italian  cities, 
Genoa,  towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century.      The   conception   was  highly 
creditable  for  the  times,  especially  when 
it  is  seen   how  little  has  been  accom- 
plished since,  in  the  same  field.  But  this, 
it  must  be  owned,  is  the  principal  claim 
of  the  book  to  our  respect.     We  have 
thought,  however,  that  an  analysis  of  it 
might  be  used  with  advantage  in  giving 
our  readers  a  sketch  of  the  requisites  of 
statesmanship.     To  supply  some  of  its 
omissions  we  have  also  added  to  our  pro- 
gramme "  The  Statesman,"   by  Taylor, 
published  some  years  ago  in   England  : 
an  essay  which  (characteristically  of  that 
nation)  is  still  more  incomplete  and  un- 
scientific than  the  Itahan  treatise,  but  is 
in    part    redeemed    by  much    pregnant 
suggestion    and  profound     observation. 
These  are  the  two  only  books,  as  far  at 
least  as  we  know,  specifically  consecrated 
to  the  education  of  the  government  and  of 
the  citizen.     They  fall  far  short,  we  re- 
peat it,  in  various  respects,  (which   will 
be    occasionally    noted,)    of    what    we 
should  desire  to  present  our  readers  upon 
the  subject  of  political  education.     But 
the  limits  of  this  article,  as  well  as  of  the 
writer's  abilitv,  permit  us  the  hope,  less 
of  giving  instruction,  than  of  gaining  the 
attention  of  our  people  to  a  matter  in 
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which  they  are  as  vitally  concerned,  as 
they  are  shamefully  ignorant  or  culpably 
careless. 

The  precedence  is  due  to  the  Italian 
work,  on  the  ground  of  comprehensive- 
ness as  well  as  chronology.  The  author, 
Ansaldo  Ceba,  is  more  favorably  known 
as  a  poet  than  as  a  politician  ;  though 
his  translator  (merely  from  the  usual 
predilection,  no  doubt,)  would  seem  to 
wish  us  to  take  him  for  a  second  Ma- 
chiavelli.  Even,  of  his  shoals  of  verses 
of  all.  sorts — epic,  dramatic,  miscella- 
neous— only  two  or  three  tragedies  are 
now  in  any  repute.  He  was  a  mere,  but 
an  accomplished,  man  of  letters  ;  and  his 
political  essays,  of  which  the  present  is 
the  principal,  seem  to  have  been  written 
in  the  quality,  as  with  the  talent,  of 
an  amateur.  The  treatise  before  us, 
which  has  never  risen  to  any  considera- 
tion in  Europe,  is  marked,  accordingly, 
with  the  corresponding  characteristics — 
an  extensive  acquaintance  with  ancient 
history  and  literature,  and  an  elegant,  an 
unpedantic,  employment  of  this  fair-and- 
easy  erudition.  But  the  book  is  utterly 
without  science  in  the  conception,  and 
the  semblance  of  system  which  it  affects  is 
superficial  and  common-place.  Instead 
of  an  analytic  exposition  of  the  objects, 
means  and  method  of  the  civic  education 
which  he  had  undertaken  to  describe,  we 
are  treated  to  a  compilation  of  trivial  pre- 
cepts, illust-ated  abundantly  by  authorities 
and  examples,  from  the  learned  gossip  of 
Plutarch  and  Aulus  Gellius.  These  pre- 
cepts and  examples  we  are  not  disposed 
to  underrate  in  themselves,  or  in  a  proper 
place ;  but  be  they  ever  so  apposite,  a 
subject  of  the  gravity  of  this  in  question 
can  be  but  degraded  and  trivialized  in  the 
general  notion,  by  being  made  up  of  things 
which  we  have  all  been  familiar  with 
from  boyhood — some  of  us  in  the  "  Viri 
Jloina:"  and  Swain's  Sentences, others  in 
the  still  profounder  sources  of  "  Ameri- 
can Readers,"  Elements  of  Elocution, 
and  Rhetorics  for  the  use  of  Colleges. 
For  the  rest,  this  reproach  is  not  ad- 
dressed to  Ceba,  whose  fault  in  this  par- 
ticular was  the  manner  of  his  time,  but 
is  chiefly  prepared  for  the  next  comer 
whom  the  cap  may  fit.  In  the  same  pro- 
spective view  it  is,  that  we  have  premised 
this  estimate  (which  may  be  thought  rig- 
orous) of  his  book.  It  has  been  a  good 
deal  read  in  this  country ;  and  would,  we 
fear — if  allowed  to  pass  for  a  system  of 
political  education — have  the  effect  of  re- 
conciling to  the  present  scandalous  in- 
competency of  our  public  men,  that  por- 


tion of  the  people  who  may  be  looked  to 
to  demand  improvement ;  and  of  confirm- 
ing in  their  complacent  creed  that  other 
and  perhaps  larger  portion  of  them,  who 
hold  statesmanship  to  be,  like  masti- 
cation, a  natural  faculty  of  every  Demo- 
crat. 

Ceba,  in  his  introductory  chapter,  pla- 
ces, after  Plutarch,  the  art  of  good  citi- 
zenship in  knowing  "  How  to  be  free." 
And  in  a  certain  sense  there  is  propriety 
in  the  axiom,  as  well  as  point.  He  makes 
the  trite  remark,  that  while  it  is  deemed 
necessary  that  tailors  and  cobblers  be 
qualified  by  apprenticeship  for  their  re- 
spective trades,  the  art  of  government 
alone  is  left  without  any  preparatory  dis- 
ciplination  ;  or,  in  Mr.  Lester's  elegant 
translation :  "  very  rarely  the  guide  of 
civil  education  precedes  the  practice  of 
the  art  of  governing  the  republic." 
This  "  wonderful  oversight "  in  man- 
kind the  author  seems  at  a  loss  to 
account  for :  we  have  above  suggested 
an  explanation  of  his  difficulty.  Yet, 
instead  of  proposing  something  analo- 
gous to  apprenticeship  in  the  mechanic 
arts,  instead  of  institution  or  principle, 
Ceba's  method  of  supplying  this  perverse 
deficiency  in  the  formation  of  statesmen, 
is  merely  by  exhibiting  to  us  his  idea  of 
a  model  citizen.  For,  with  this  author, 
as  before  observed,  the  two  are  constant- 
ly, and  of  course  confusedly,  running 
into  each  other. 

Certain  prerequisites  of  this  paragon 
are  naively  set  forth  (in  the  second  chap- 
ter) as  follow  :  1st.  That  he  be  citizen 
of  a  perfect  republic — one,  that  is,  with 
the  general  weal  for  its  object,  and  for  its 
basis  popular  virtue.  2d.  He  must  be, 
as  our  translator  phrases  it,  "  provided 
principally  with  moral  virtues."  3d. 
Gifts  of  nature  and  fortune.  Finally, 
disposed  in  all  things  to  postpone  his  per- 
sonal, to  the  public,  interest.  Here  are 
a  set  of  pretty  liberal  postulates.  With 
materials  of  this  temper,  the  citizen,  one 
would  imagine,  were  already  made,  ad 
7inguem.  But  how  these  materials 
themselves  were  to  be  made,  the  exponent 
does  not  say,  though,  in  our  humble 
opinion,  more  than  half  the  question. 

After  enforcing,  quite  unnecessarily, 
the  importance  of  these  conditions,  the 
author  proceeds  (in  the  fifth  chapter)  to 
dis.sert  upon  virtue  ;  which  is  treated,  in 
the  antique  fashion  of  the  morality  of 
that  day,  according  to  the  philosophy  of 
Aristotle ;  and  perhaps  still  farther  mys- 
tified by  the  philosophy  of  the  translator. 
This  last  point,  however,  we  are  obliged 
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— not  having  been  able  to  procure  a  copy 
of  the  original — to  leave  to  the  reader's 
conjecture  from  the  perspicuity  of  the 
version.  The  conclusion  of  the  author  is 
rendered  thus  :  "  Virtue,  then,  in  general 
terms,  seems  to  us  to  be  a  habitude  of  the 
mind  which  is  conformed  to  truth  in  ac- 
tion, and  ivhere  lofty  motive,  in  everything, 
is  the  greatest  good."  We  do  not  deem 
this  a  place  to  discuss  the  theory  of  vir- 
tue. Suffice  it,  that  of  all  these  civic 
virtues,  as  indeed  of  every  other,  Ceba, 
like  a  dutiful  son  of  the  Church,  would 
make  the  mysteries  of  the  Gospel  to  be 
the  touchstone  and  the  law. 

The  acquisition  of  foreign  languages  is 
next  recommended,  very  properly,  for 
both  the  purposes  of  obtaining  informa- 
tion not  accessible  in  the  vernacular 
idiom,  and  of  diplomatic  intercourse  in 
the  business  of  the  republic.  Other  and 
greater  advantages  might  be  added,  on 
a  deeper  consideration  of  the  subject. 
Merely  as  an  instrument  of  mental  disci- 
pline, and  irrespective  of  their  uses  as  a 
medium  both  of  intelligence  and  commu- 
nication, the  study  of  foreign  languages 
cannot  possibly  be  overrated.  The  error 
is,  especially  in  our  day  and  country, 
that  it  is  too  rarely  and  imperfectly  ap- 
)reciated.  We  believe  its  importance, 
)hilological,  historical  and  eductional, 
las  as  yet  been  nowhere  fully  conceived. 
It  may  be  affirmed  that  none  can  know 
his  native  tongue  intelligently  who  has 
no  knowledge  of  any  other ;  as  nothing 
whatever  can  have  been  known  but  by 
comparison  with  others  of  a  similar  kind. 
The  knowledge  of  foreign  languages  in 
this  way  furnishes  the  means  not  only  of 
comprehending  the  vernacular  more  phi- 
losophically, but  also  of  correcting  or  en- 
riching it  with  additional  forms  and  terms 
of  expression.  It  is,  moreover,  one  of 
the  best  handmaids  to  the  study  of  his- 
tory. The  language  of  a  people  is  the 
most  faithful  record  of  its  modes  of  feel- 
ing, its  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  its  habi- 
tudes of  thought ;  it  is  the  result,  almost 
mechanical,  of  the  objects  and  occur- 
rences of  its  experience.  Language,  in 
fine,  is  a  logical  method,  and,  in  the  pro- 
cess of  construing,  at  once  exercLses  the 
thinking  faculty  and  forms  the  under- 
standing. All  this  is  tnie,  preeminently, 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  idioms,  they  being 
the  most  perfect  of  all,  the  most  rational- 
ized. It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  among 
the  numberless  fanatics,  radicals  and  eccen- 
trics of  all  sorts,  whether  in  thotigkt  or 
action,  of  modern  times,  there  perhaps  is 


not  one  individual  who  had  been  early  and 
thoroughly  imbued  with  a  classical  educa- 
tion. The  Jack  Cades  of  literature  and 
of  philosophy  are  genei-ally  the  Jack  Cades 
of  politics,  morals  and  the  rest.  These 
noble  dialects  have  still  another  and 
l)eculiar  value  to  us — they  furnish  an 
etymological  key  to  perhaps  the  largest 
and  most  important  part  of  the  Eng- 
lish tongue;  in  fact,  to  the  whole  of 
its  scientific,  philosophical  and  sesthetical 
vocabularies,  which  (together,  of  course, 
with  at  least  the  rudiments  of  the  things 
they  signify)  have  been  transplanted  upon 
our  rather  stunted  "  Anglo-Saxon"  stock, 
from  the  banks  of  the  Ilyssus  and  the 
Tiber.  Are  these  things — to  omit  a  mul- 
titude of  benefits  more  remote  or  recondite 
— is  any  one  of  them,  even,  duly  con- 
sidered by  those  who  would  have  the 
mere  ghost  of  classical  instruction  which 
is  still  retained,  discarded  from  our 
schools  and  colleges  ?  Certainly  not ! 
And,  accordingly,  while  censuring  the 
"  notions  "  of  this  shallow  practicalism, 
we  can  pardon  its  professors  or/pretend- 
ers, upon  the  evangelical  extenuation, 
that  they  know  not,  most  of  them,  what 
they  do. 

But,  besides  the  aids  alluded  to  to- 
wards the  more  effective  use  and  the  im- 
provement of  the  native  tongue,  towards 
the  study  of  something  more  of  history 
than  its  nomenclature  and  chronology, 
towards  the  more  plastic  exercise  of  the 
reason — that  is  to  say,  in  a  word,  towards 
a  political  education — besides  all  this, 
the  acquisition  of  well-ciiltivated  foreign 
languages  brings  yet  another  grand  ad- 
vantage, which  regards  the  mere  man, 
and  which  might  be  termed  the  moral  or 
civilizing  influence.  And  hence,  we  sup- 
pose, the  significant  term  "  humanity," 
applied  to  the  study  of  Greek  and  Latin, 
in  the  phraseology  of  the  schools.  Cus- 
tom and  superstition  have  been  called  ty- 
rants of  the  human  mind  :  compared 
with  language,  however,  they  are  its 
very  obedient  servants.  Man  is  in  a 
great  degree  bound,  as  by  the  Fate  of  the 
ancients,  to  the  system  of  opinions  upon 
which  the  language  rests  in  which  he 
happens  to  be  brought  up.  Thinking  only 
by  means  of  it,  it  of  course  affords  him  no 
instrument,  nor  has  he  any  energy  within 
himself,  whereby  to  get  beyond  its 
sphere.  He  wants  the  IIou  2tu  of  Ar- 
chimedes. As  well  might  he  seek  to  quit 
this  planet  upon  which  he  has  been  cast, 
or  the  atmo.spheric  ocean  wherein  •'  he 
has  his  being."    The  disadvantages  of 
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this  situation  are  obvious.  There,  things 
are  seen  in  only  one  of  their  numberless 
aspects ;  they  are  discolored  and  diffracted 
in  a  medium  changing  incessantly,  and 
commonly  by  chance  medley ;  and  yet 
are  they — objects  and  relative  positions 
— taken  always  to  be  where,  and  what, 
they  appear :  for  words  are  inseparable 
from  the  things  signified,  in  the  intellect- 
ual condition  vpe  speak  of;  and  in  this  way 
many  a  "  wise  head  "  may  be  observed 
contemplating,  in  another  form,  with  all 
the  faith  of  its  first  childhood,  the  star- 
spangled  firmament  in  a  horse-pond.  In 
this  condition  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  sev- 
cn-eigthths  of  even  the  best  educated  peo- 
ple ;  who  may  so  far  be  considered,  mor- 
ally, as  a  sort  of  fossil  remains  of  past 
ages — the  mental  mummies  of  long-dead 
creeds  and  decayed  hypotheses.  Now, 
this  incrustation  of  routine  is  broken,  in 
some  measure,  by  the  acquisition  of  a  new 
language.  The  effect  is  of  the  same  kind 
with  the  liberalizing  influence  of  foreign 
travel.  In  the  one  case  a  varying  of 
names  ;  in  the  other,  of  things.  And  the 
oftener  we  repeat  the  process,  that  is  to 
say,  the  more  languages  wea.cqmve phi- 
losophically, the  more  free  and  many- 
sided  becomes  the  mind. 

But  there  is  another  convenience  of 
this  lingual  accomplishment,  overlooked 
by  ourselves  as  well  as  omitted  by  the  au- 
thor, which  it  seems  just  to  acknowledge 
that  his  American  translator,  characteris- 
tically enough,  has  brought  forward  in  a 
note,  to  wit,  its  gastronomic  import- 
ance. What  the  ignorance  of  the  "  for- 
eign tongues"  must  be  of  our  "  country- 
men abroad  "  of  the  common  order — the 
profanum  vulgus — and  what  their  melan- 
choly plight  on  the  vital  score  aforesaid, 
is  left,  strikingly,  to  be  inferred  from  the 
case  of  an  "  American  Divine,  who  could 
read  Hebrew  and  its  cognate  languages, 
with  Latin  and  Greek,  (prodigious  poly- 
glot !)  and  yet  had,  in  an  Italian  cafe,  to 
ask  for  his  bread  and  butter  by  signs." 
We  agree  entirely  with  Mr.  Lester,  that, 
at  least,  those  who  undertake  to  repre- 
sent our  government  abroad  should  qual- 
ify themselves  to  converse,  not  with  the 
waiters  of  caf^s,  but  with  the  ministers 
of  courts :  but  we  are  also  persuaded  that 
this  is  not  to  be  effected  by  neglecting 
the  Greek  and  Latin,  &c. ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  by  insisting  that  our  states- 
men, and  even  "  Divines,"  should  know 
something  more  of  these  languages — we 
had  well  nigh  added,  of  their  own — than 
merely  to  "  read  them." 


Our  author  next  considers  the  neces- 
sity of  rhetoric  to  the  citizen,  with  its 
proper   uses.    But  he  says   nothing  of 
how  it  is  to  be  acquired,  nor  what  it 
consists  in,  though  both  the  more  dis- 
puted questions.     This  would  constitute 
the  most  important  chapter  in  an  ade- 
quate treatise  on  the  education  of  the 
statesman.     Indeed,  so  essential  is  the 
art  of  public  speaking  to  the  public  man, 
in  a  popular  government,  that  (as  we 
have  perhaps  remarked  already)  the  ora- 
tor of  the  ancient  republics  bore  a  close 
analogy — the  difference  of  circumstances 
considered — to    the    modern    idea  of    a 
statesman  :  a  term  to  which,  accordingly, 
neither  of  the  Greek  nor  Roman  languages 
affords,  we  believe,  any  other  equivalent. 
It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose,  with  the 
popular  notion,  Demosthenes  and  Cicero 
to  have  been  mere  speech-makers.     In 
this  respect,  they  had  often  been  deemed 
outdone,  the  latter  by  the   lawyer  Cal- 
vus,  the  other  by   the  fisherman   De- 
mades.     No ;  they  have  come  down  to 
us  as  the  greatest  of  orators,  only  be- 
cause they  were  the  greatest  statesmen 
of  their  country  and  day — perhaps,  even 
of  any  day  or  country  ;  because   they 
had  brought  with  them  to  the  service  of 
the  State,  a  thorough  intelligence  of  its 
affairs  and  interests,  and  minds  fraught 
with  all  the  learning  and  philosophy  of 
those  times ;  because,  in  fine,  they  were 
men  who  had    what   to    say,   a$    well 
as  knew  how  to  say  it.     These  orators 
were,  in  fact,  a  .sort  of  popular  ministers, 
whether  in  power  or  in  opposition.     Of 
the  nature  of  this  relation  it  is  not  easy 
now  to  form  a  just  conception.     Perhaps 
the  best  modern  analogies,  in  this  respect, 
(though  by  no  means  in  oratory,)  to  Ci- 
cero in  the  Senate,  denouncing  to  the 
sober  Romans  the  profligate  ambition  of 
their  factious  leaders,  and    to   Demos- 
thenes electrifying  the  volatile  but  ve- 
hement Athenians  against  the  arms  and 
intrigues  of  the  "  man  of  Macedon,"  are 
furnished  respectively,  by  Lord  Chatham, 
when  he  earned  the  title  of  "  the  Great 
Commoner"  from    the    English   people, 
and  O'Connell,  wielding  at  will  seven- 
eighths  of  his  countrymen,  against  the  ty- 
ranny and  taxation  of  the  "  Saxon." 

But  oratory,  we  hear  it  said,  is  become 
of  little  consequence  to  the  modern 
statesman,  owing  to  the  supervention  of 
the  Press.  With  respect  to  the  cause 
here  assigned,  the  opinion  contains  some 
truth  ;  but  it  is  mairilv,  we  think,  a  mis- 
apprehension.    In  tLe  first  place,  the 
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press  can  never  supersede  the  orator  in 
his  distinctive  province ;  which  is  not,  be 
it  remembered,  to  inform  or  misinform 
his  audience  by  narration  of  fact  or  fic- 
tion, more  or  less  dully  or  droliy,  but  to 
win  them  to  his  purposes  by  force  of 
manner,  whether  he  informs  or  excites, 
argues  or  illustrates.  This  manner  is 
the  differentia  (as  a  logician  would  say) 
of  the  orator.  But  this  is  a  function  not 
to  be  supplied  by  the  press — even  in  any 
probable  improvement  of  its  character 
and  composition.  Again  ;  it  is  to  be 
considered  that  the  press  is  an  agency 
which  '•  works  both  ways ;"  if  it  serves 
to  explain  and  enforce  the  measures  of  a 
ministry,  it  is  equally  efficient  and  avail- 
able to  thwart  and  misrepresent  them. 
Its  conflictions  in  this  way — which, 
however  curious,  this  is  not  the  place  to 
deduce  at  length — seem  to  result  in  the 
establishment  of  a  species  of  equilibrium, 
which  leaves  the  modern  orator  upon  an 
eqiial  (though  a  dissimilar)  footing  with 
the  ancient.  Our  meaning  will  be  clear- 
er, perhaps,  in  the  moot  question,  as  to 
the  "greater  happiness"  of  man  in  the 
civilized  or  in  the  savage  state ;  or  as  it 
is  put  more  precisely  in  Hume's  position  : 
That  a  girl  going  to  a  ball,  in  her  first 
full  dress,  is  as  happy  as  Cicero  descend- 
ing from  the  forum  with  the  laurels  of* 
eloquence  around  his  brow.  It  is  a  nicer 
matter  than  such  as  do  not  reflect  can 
imagine — at  least,  if  the  measure  of  hap- 
piness be  allowed,  rationally,  to  depend 
upon  the  ratio  between  gratification  and 
desire.  Civilization  brings  an  increase 
of  comforts  (including,  of  course,  that 
"  daily  bread,"  the  morning  paper) ;  but 
does  it  not  also  bring  a  multiplication  of 
wants  in  the  same,  or  a  higher,  propor- 
tion.' So  with  the  modern  statesman,  if 
journalism  gives  him  new  facilities  to 
advance  his  objects,  it  furnishes  also  a 
full  counterweight  of  opposition  for  him 
to  combat.  Have  the  government  jour- 
nals left  nothing  to  do  for  the  powerful 
oratory  of  M.  Guizot  ?  and  is  it  not  by 
means  of  that  oratory — and  of  it  alone — 
that  he  has  braved,  for  a  period  unpre- 
cedented in  his  office,  the  majority  of  the 
press,  and,  perhaps,  of  the  people,  of 
France  ? 

That  oratory  is  not  now  the  power 
that  it  was  of  old  is,  therefore,  not  be- 
cause it  has  been  superseded,  but  because 
it  has  degenerated.  The  cause  of  this 
defection  is  a  point  of  infinite  dispute 
among  those  who  have  too  much  saga- 
city to  be  satisfied  with  the  easy  expla- 


nation just  discussed.  And  as  it  is  a 
matter  of  the  first  moment  to  our  subject, 
to  our  country,  as  well  as  to  the  cause 
of  education  in  general,  Ave  shall  stop  to 
submit  a  solution,  which,  it  is  believed, 
will  have  the  merit  of  being  new,  if  none 
other  less  equivocal. 

Aristotle  and  Quinctilian,  with  their 
followers — under  whatever  transforma- 
tion of  manufacture  and  quackery — are 
still  the  masters  of  rhetoric  in  our  educa- 
tional institutions;  Demosthenes,  Cicero, 
&c.,  its  model  examples.  To  this  unde- 
niable fact  we  trace  the  as  evident  ineffi- 
ciency of  the  rhetorical  instruction, 
meagre  as  it  is,  which  is  taught  in  our 
colleges.  This  course  is  worse  than  in- 
efficient ;  it  is  perverse,  inasmuch  as  it 
operates  to  the  diversion  of  attention  and 
inquiry  from  the  contrivance  of  a  better. 
It  is  inefficient ;  for  the  plain  reason,  that 
it  is  the  oratory  of  a  remote  age,  of  a  far 
diflferent  people,  of  a  very  dissimilar  civ- 
ilization. A  necessary  result  of  this 
diflference  is,  a  corresponding  one  in  the 
form  of  the  oratorical  art.  But  the  sub- 
ject matter,  moreover,  of  the  ancient  ora- 
tions which  are  read  in  our  schools,  is 
still  more  incongruous.  What  more  of 
interest  or  reality  to  the  American  stu- 
dent have  the  peculations  of  Verres,  the 
enfranchisement  of  Archius,  or  the 
memorable  contest  "  de  corona'"  between 
the  two  illustrious  Athenians,  than  if  we 
were  to  revive  the  Suasorim  of  the  schocfll 
declamations,  so  severely  ridiculed  by 
Juvenal,  and  denounced,  particularly  in 
the  elegant  dialogue  on  oratory  attri- 
buted to  Tacitus,  as  having  caused  the 
corruption  and  decline  of  Roman  elo- 
quence ?  The  former,  though  founded 
upon  real  occurrences,  have  to  us  the 
same  pernicious  inanity.  And  if  it  be  said 
that  the  orations  of  Cicero  are  not  taught 
for  their  matter,  it  is  answer  enough 
here,  that  to  separate  the  form  (allowing 
this  to  be  unexceptionable)  were  an  eflTort 
of  abstraction  beyond  the  competency  of 
most  learners — not  to  say,  of  the  teachers. 

We  surely  have  no  disposition  to  depreci- 
ate these  immortal  ancients;  our  dispo- 
sition is  rather  the  reverse.  Twenty  cen- 
turies' possession  has  established  their 
title  to  the  throne  of  eloquence ;  and  their 
dominion,  in  our  judgment,  should  endure 
forever,  if  oratory  were  an  exception  to 
every  other  art,  in  being  capable  of  abso- 
lute, not  merely  of  re/a<ii;e  excellence.  But 
no :  All  arts,  to  be"  effective,  that  is,  to  be 
art,  must  conform  their  methods  to  the 
changes  of  their  objects  or  materials ;  and 
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oratory  has  to  do  with  the  most  shifting 
of  all,  perhaps — with  men,  their  passions, 
their  interests,  their  pursuits.  But  these, 
in  the  present  age,  are  all  fallen  below 
their  ancient  dignity  or  elevation  :  or  soar 
above  it,  as  we  are  assured  by  the  phi- 
losophers of  "  progressive  Democracy." 
At  all  events — what  is  alone  to  our  pur- 
pose— they  are  no  longer  in  the  same 
plane.  And  if  those  orators  in  question 
continue  still,  indeed,  the  proverbs  of  elo- 
quence upon  every  tongue,  they  are 
revered  only  as  the  more  enlightened 
heathens  worshiped  their  gods  ;  not  that 
we  believe  in  their  divinity,  or  observe 
their  precepts,  but  partly  because  our 
parents  and  their  predecessors  had  knelt  at 
the  same  altar,  and  partly  too,  perhaps, 
from  calculations  of  interest  or  impulses 
of  vanity.  Only  let  our  professions  be 
tested  by  acts.  What  orator  or  advocate 
would  now  be  found  to  utter  before  a 
tribunal,  in  this  country  or  England,  the 
elaborate  exordium  (for  example)  of  the 
oration  for  Milo,  or  even  its  more  natural 
peroration,  whose  masterly  pathos  must, 
however,  be  the  same  to  every  age,  and 
which,  for  our  own  part,  we  cannot  still 
reperuse,  for  a  fiftieth  time,  without  tears 
— a  tribute  never  extorted  by  any  modern 
oration  .'  Why,  he  would  be  laughed  out 
of  court,  or  at  the  least,  out  of  countenance. 
Would  the  wildest  of  our  Fourth  of  July 
"  orators"  venture  upon  invoking  solemn- 
ly the  shades  of  the  "  heroes  who  fell  at 
Saratoga,"  or  "  Bunker  Hill  ?"  It  would 
appear  ridiculous,  even  to  the  ridiculous 
passions  commonly  uppermost  on  these 
occasions.  Why?  Only  because,  it  would 
be  out  of  joint  with  the  times,  in  Hamlet's 
language.  For  the  same  reason  it  is  that 
nothing  can  be  more  frigid,  as  Lord 
Shaftesbury  remarks,  than  the  invocation 
of  the  Muse  by  a  modern.  Accordingly, 
the  shrewd  author  of  Hudibras  invokes 
a  pot  of  beer — the  Helicon  most  congenial, 
on  many  accounts  to  our  day  as  well  as 
his ;  as  may  be  judged  from  his  enume- 
ration of  its  inspirative  virtues: 

"  Thou,  that  with  ale  or  viler  liquors 
Didst  inspire  Withers,  Pryn  and  Vikars, 
And  force  them,  though  it  was  in  spite 
Of  nature  and  their  stars,  towrite."  &,c_ 

— Just  the  thing,  for  the  intellectual  exi- 
gence of  our  times  !  So,  Milton,  also, 
qualifies  his  invocation  of  Urania,  by 
adding : 

"  The  meaning,  not  the  name,  I  call." 
And  Byron's  «'  Hail,   Muse !  et  cetera," 
hits  off  the  same  transmutation   of  the 


jEval  sentiment,  with  the  characteristic 
felicity  of  his  poet  instinct  and  profound 
irony. 

For  the  rest,  this  inapplicability  of  the 
ascient  forms  of  oratory  is  indeed  of 
common  observation.  But  the  mode  of 
accounting  for  it  is,  by  the  sage  re- 
flection, that  the  days  of  Eloquence,  like 
those  of  Chivalry,  are  gone.  Of  Cice- 
ronian eloquence,  true,  alas !  But  elo- 
quence, in  some  form,  and  capable  of 
equal  artistic  perfection,  can,  in  our 
opinion,  pass  away  only  with  humanity 
itself ;  of  which  it  is,  essentially,  the  ex- 
pression. Man,  in  the  progress  of  civil- 
ization, passes  through  a  variety  of  phases 
in  manners,  views,  interests,  and  external 
circumstances,  remaining,  however,  in 
fundamentals,  much  the  same.  The  arts, 
therefore,  which  are  subservient  to  this 
accidental  mutation,  in  order  to  flourish, 
must  follow  man  through  a  corresponding 
succession  of  adaptations.  This  corre- 
lation seems  to  be  a  universal  law,  or 
condition,  of  art  of  all  sorts ;  all  having 
man  for  their  centre  of  reference.  We 
observe  and  obey  the  necessity  in  the 
civil  institutions  and  organic  laws  of 
society.  An  adaptation  of  this  sort  then, 
in  fine,  is  what  we  need  in  oratory,  or, 
to  use  a  phrase  just  in  fashion,  a  reorgan- 
ization of  the  art.  We  may  add — to 
confirm  farther  our  position,  as  well  as 
extend  the  benefits  of  the  recipe — that 
such  seems  to  be  the  present  predicament 
of  the  more  strictly  aesthetical  arts  in  gen- 
eral; of  whose  "  decline,"  especially  the 
"drama's,"  we  hear  so  much  complaint, 
in  strains  too,  more  tragically  (perhaps 
because  more  feelingly)  uttered  than  the 
"  damned"  contributions  to  their  support 
or  revival.  The  grand  mistake  here  too 
is,  that  we  set  to  imitating  the  produc- 
tions of  other,  generally  remote,  ages, 
instead  of  aiming  (as  those  ages  had  to 
do,  of  necessity)  to  produce  the  perfection 
proper  to  our  own.  For  each  age,  and 
indeed  each  nation,  nay,  each  individual 
perhaps,  not  utterly  brutified,  has  within 
it  or  him  an  ideal  world  correlative  to  the 
actual  in  which  he,  or  it,  has  lived  and 
moved,  and  of  which  it  is  the  collective 
result,  the  characteristic  reflection.  By 
addressing  themselves  to  this  inner  life 
of  the  age — to  the  heart  of  the  time,  if  we 
might  talk  transcendentally — it  is  that 
genius  and  art  have  worked  their  won- 
ders :  never  by  imitation.  Where  were 
the  Roman  or  Florentine  galleries  to  form 
a  Praxitilesor  an  Apelles;  and  especial- 
ly their  earlier  countrymen  Myron  and 
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Zeuxis,  with  the  latter  of  whose  four  sim- 
ple colors  our  modern  "  artists"  could 
hardly  execute  a  decent  signboard  ? 
Where  were  the  models  for  an  Angelo  and 
a  Raphael  ?  Had  there  been  such,  these 
great  painters,  perhaps,  had  never  become 
the  models  they  now  ai"e,  themselves.  In- 
deed this  is  scarcely  left  to  conjecture.  It 
is  remarkable  that  there  arose  no  Italian 
sculptor  in  their  age,  or  indeed  since, 
(notwithstanding  Canova,)  of  a  corre- 
sponding rank  of  excellence.  Yet  this  art 
had  over  its  sister  the  advantage,  as  it  is 
esteemed,  of  having  for  its  guide  and  in- 
spiration the  first  models  in  the  world  ! 
What  is  the  explanation  of  a  state  of 
facts  (if  we  may  use  the  expression)  so 
paradoxical?  Ours  is  this:  The  mas- 
ter-pieces of  ancient  statuary  have  de- 
scended to  us ;  the  materials  of  the  paint- 
er have  proved  less  enduring  (may  we 
say,  fortunately  ?)  than  marble.  In  the 
former  art  the  modern  student  repaired  to 
the  Vatican  of  Rome,  and  petrified  his 
talent  (when  he  had  any)  by  the  study 
of  stones,  into  the  dull  faultlessness  of 
mediocrity  ;  while  the  painter  had  to  re- 
sort to  the  Vatican  of  nature,  and  draw 
from  the  glorious  gallery  within  his 
own  glowing  soul.  Triter  instances  are. 
Homer  who  has  never  been  approached 
in  the  Epic ;  nor  Sophocles,  in  Tragedy  ; 
nor  Demosthenes  inOratory.  Where  were 
their  models.'  This  has  long  been  a 
standing  marvel  among  critics.  For  our 
part,  the  marvel  to  us  would  be  that  it 
had  happened  otherwise,  in  the  circum- 
stances. The  creations  of  those  eaily 
authors  which  have  descended  with  the 
stream  of  civilization  itself,  have  subju- 
gated all  subsequent  genius  to  their 
authority ;  have  been,  in  fact,  received  as 
the  law  of  their  respective  arts,  by  man, 
that  most  imitative  of  all  animals,  or 
rather  more  prone  than  the  others  (be- 
cause of  the  faculty  of  thought)  to  shrink 
from  the  void  and  seize  on  the  positive — 
though  that  positive  were  but  a  straw. 
Shakspeare  has  succeeded  :  but  it  was  in 
happy  ignorance  of  his  classical  prede- 
cessors, as  it  is  often  in  outrage  (we  can- 
not call  it  happy)  of  their  rules.  With 
the  classical  erudition  of  Ben  Jonson,  he 
probably  had  not  come  dovi^n  to  us  as  the 
first  of  British  dramatists.  But  what 
English  successor,  or  German  disciple 
of  Shakspeare  has  equaled  Shakspeare .' 


The  same  freedom  which  left  Shakspeare 
to  nature  and  his  own  genius,  has  made 
Alfieri,  in  like  manner,  the  first  dramatist 
of  his  country;  for  this  wayward  being, 
we  are  told,  was  ignorant  of  even  the 
Greek  alphabet,  and  had  never  read  a 
Greek  play  in  translation,  at  a  time  when 
he  had  written  the  greater  part  of  those 
pieces  which  are  amongst  the  noblest 
effusions  of  the  tragic  muse.  But  this 
line  of  illustration  might  be  carried 
through  all  art  and  literature,  were  we 
not  lured  too  far  already  beyond  our 
limits,  if  not  beside  our  subject. 

The  worst  evil  of  imitation  then  is  not 
merely  the  fact  that  it  is  always  inferior 
to  the  model,  as  that  must  be  always  be- 
hind which  follows.  Nor  yet  that  the 
principal  excellence  of  its  original  cannot 
be  imitated,  it  being  an  emanation  of 
genius— a  thing  of  instinct  not  of  rule. 
It  is  not  what  it  fails  and  must  fail  in  ; 
but  what  it  forfeits  and  prevents.  The 
grand  mischief  is,  that  its  prevalence  in 
an  age,  or  in  a  people,  stunts  irretriev- 
ably the  growth  of  all  genius,  by  turning 
its  meditation  outward,  swaddling  it  with 
rules,  and  tying  it  down  to  a  particular 
subject  or  school;  instead  of  leaving  it 
its  own  boundless  range  and  buoyant 
wing  and  gifted  intuition,  to  seek  forms 
of  beauty  through  the  immensity  of  the  im- 
agination. Here — finding  or  failing — it 
equally  is  invigorated  for  higher  creation, 
by  the  mere  pursuit;  for  intellect,  like 
the  poet's  fame,  reverses  the  laws  of  ma- 
terial motion,  et  vires  acquirat  eimdc. 
We  say,  therefore,  to  our  artists  of  all 
species,  but  especially  those  of  the  pen, 
Imitate  not  at  all ;  retire  into  your  own 
bosoms,  where  alone  (or  it  is  nowhere) 
is  your  fountain  of  inspiration.  Pectus 
est  enim  quod  desertos  facit,  et  vis  animi, 
is  an  axiom  as  true  of  the  other  arts  as 
it  is  of  eloquence.  To  close,  in  fine,  and 
confirm  this  little  disquisition,  we  trust  it 
will  not  be  deemed  falling  into  pedantry 
to  quote  another  passage  from  the  author 
just  cited — at  once,  perhaps,  the  most  pol- 
ished and  profound  of  critics — wherein 
we  find  our  meaning  recapitulated  with 
equal  brevity  and  force :  Namque  eis, 
quae  in  exemplum  assumimus,  subest 
NATURA  ET  VERA  VIS  ;  contra  omnis  imi- 
tatio  fida  est,  et  ad  alienum  proposi- 

TUM   ACCOMMODATUR.* 

With  regard  to  our  immediate  subject : 


*  For  the  models  we  propose  ourselves  for  imitation,  have  had  the  advantage  of  being 
produced  from  the  fullness  of  nature,  and  by  the  genuine  energy  of  the  intellect ;  where- 
as all  imitation  is  fictitious,  foreign  to  the  soul,  and  has  to  accommodate  itself,  me- 
chanically, to  the  design  of  another. — Quinctilian, 
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What  is  requisite  to  the  actual  plan  of 
oratorical  instruction — whether  the  nmere- 
]y  academic  or  a  subsequent  preparation, 
for  the  senate,  the  bar,  or  the  pulpit— is 
not  imitation  of  the  past,  but  adaptation 
to  the  present ;  a  modification  of  the 
principles  of  the  art  in  harmony  with  the 
sentiments,  theories,  pursuits,  as  well  .is 
the  institutions,  of  our  age  and  people. 

Nowhere  is  something  of  this  sort 
more  needed  than  under  a  government 
like  ours,  as  nowhere  is  it  more  import- 
ant. We  are  sorry  to  have  to  add, 
that,  also,  the  "  consummation"  is  no- 
where more  hopeless.  We  are  over- 
shadowed by  the  laws,  and  especially  the 
literature,  of  a  foreign  people ;  that  is, 
by  the  two  influences  which  are  more 
powerful  than  all  the  others  together,  not 
merely  in  controlling  national  progress, 
but  even  in  conforming  national  char- 
acter. And  it  is  known,  and  seen,  that 
we  are  to  expect  from  the  shade  but  the 
usual  growth  of — brambles  and  brush- 
wood. The  translator,  in  a  note  on  the 
place  of  Ceba  now  under  consideration, 
remarks,  that  the  English  call  us  a  "  nation 
of  orators."  We  have  never  heard  or  seen 
the  compliment,  at  least  unqualified  by 
an  epithet,  which  Mr.  Lester  may  have 
deemed  unfit  for  ears  patriotic,  if  not  also 
for  "  ears  polite."  He  concedes,  however, 
there  is  no  country  in  the  world  where 
there  is  "  so  much  bad  speaking."  How 
should  it  be  otherwise,  if,  indeed,  all 
ppeak  ?  But  it  had  been  more  to  the  pur- 
pose to  say — where  there  is  so  little  good 
speaking.  And  this  is  a  remarkable 
fact.  A  large  plurality  of  our  male  ma- 
ture population  are  brought  up,  more  or 
less,  in  the  habit  of  public  conference. 
Many  of  them  "  taking  the  stump,"  it  is 
true,  with  few  other  advantages  than 
vigor  of  lung  and  village  politics;  but 
also  an  enormous  proportion  entering  the 
bar,  the  tribune  or  the  pulpit,  who  must 
be  assumed  (if  but  in  courtesy  to  those 
"  learned"  professions)  to  have  obtained  a 
regular  education.  Assuredly,  there  is 
not  another  country  in  the  world — we 
say  it  with  just  republican  pride — where 
talent  is  so  little  left  (or,  rather  leaves 
itself)  unknown.  Yet,  we  believe,  after 
all, our  public  speakers,  having  any  claim 
to  real  eloquence,  would  not  greatly  out- 
number the  just  men  of  Sodom.  It  does 
not  appear  to  be  so  with  other  peoples, 
even  in  circumstances  the  most  unfavor- 
able. See  in  France,  what  a  blaze  of 
eloquence  broke  forth  with  the  Revo- 
lution !     What  a  brilliant  band  of  orators 


arose  at  once,  as  if  by  some  Cadmean 
creation ;  and  this  from  among  a  gene- 
ration brought  up  amid  the  double  night 
(as  we  Protestant  republicans  must  re- 
gard it)  of  political  and  spiritual  darkness 
and  despotism  I  In  Ireland,  also,  where 
some  years  ago  anti-tythe  meetings  were 
held  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  it  was 
observable  that  every  district  could  furnish 
half-a-dozen  speakers,  who,  without  hav- 
ing, most  of  them,  ever  before  addressed 
a  public  assembly,  were  at  the  least  re- 
spectable, for  matter  and  method  as  well 
as  style.  These  rapprochements  are  not 
flattevijig,  we  are  aware ;  and  it  is  partly 
for  this  reason  that  we  make  them. 
There  are  flatterers  enough  without  us. 
And  it  is  only  to  men  by  whom  these 
flatterers  are  no  less  detested  for  their 
mischiefv than  disdained  for  their  mean- 
ness, that  we  care  to  address  these  re- 
flections. 

The  note  goes  on  to  ascribe  this  na- 
tional defect,  or  deficiency,  to  "  want  of 
preparation  ;"  which  is  perfectly  just,  in 
a  certain  sense.  But  is  it  in  the  sense  of 
particular  jireparation  for  the  occasions 
of  business,  as  Mr.  Lester  means  ?  We 
think  not.  It  is  well — too  well — known 
to  the  printers  at  Washington,  and  the 
other  capitals  of  the  several  States,  that 
our  lawmakers  bring  on  their  speeches  as 
often,  at  least,  in  their  pockets  as  in  their 
heads.  The  preparation  really  neglecte<l 
and  needed  is,  the  general,  the  fundamen- 
tal one  of  education,  of  information,  disci- 
pline, study.  This  is  the  only  effectual 
preparation,  and  once  well  made,  it  leaves 
no  need  for  future  "  cramming."  Hence 
it  is  that  such  men  as  Webster  are  found 
equally  prepared  to  speak  at  all  times 
and  on  all  subjects,  and  speak  eloquently 
and  inexhaustibly.  This  is,  indeed,  a 
description  of  the  real  orator :  for  "  elo- 
quence" (as  Bolingbroke  has  somewhere 
expressed  it)  "must  flow  like  a  stream 
that  is  fed  by  an  abundant  spring,  and 
not  spout  forth  like  a  frothy  water  on 
some  gala  dai/,  but  remain  dry  the  rest  of 
the  year."  Here,  one  would  fancy,  are 
prophetically  imaged  the  eloquence  of 
Webster  as  contrasted  with  that  which  is 
seen  everywhere  around  him.  The  ora- 
tory of  this  truly  great  man  comes  the 
nearest  to  our  conception  of  the  eloquence 
above  alluded  to  as  proper  to  this  age — 
the  eloquence  (as  it  might  be  called)  of 
affairs,  or  business,  in  the  widest  sen.se  of 
this  term,  it  would  be  much  to  our  pur- 
pose and  to  our  pleasure,  to  illustrate  its 
characteristics  by  an  analysis  of   Mr. 
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Webster's  manner,  had  we  not,  in  taking 
up  this  subject,  resolved,  for  reasons  of 
our  own,  to  avoid  all  particular  reference 
to  American  statesmen. 

Ceba,  in  the  succeeding  chapters,  pro- 
ceeds to  inculcate  the  several  branches  of 
knowledge  with  which  the  orator,  as  the 
Statesman,  should  store  his  mind,  viz.. 
Natural  and  Moral  Philosophy,  History, 
Political  Economy,  the  Art  of  War,  of 
Administration,  the  Mathematical  Sci- 
ences, Poetry.  This  enumeration  would 
be  incomplete  for  the  present  day.  He 
properly  begins  with  Moral  Philosophy, 
as  furnishing  the  principles  which  ought 
to  govern  the  employment  of  the  whole. 
Here  he  wisely  recommends  (what  is  as 
applicable,  we  think,  to  every  citizen  as 
to  the  statesman)  that  the  latter,  in  order 
to  cultivate  the  habit  for  public  use, 
should  be  rigorously  observant  of  order, 
economy  and  integrity,  in  his  family  and 
private  affairs.  For  it  is  of  these  aggre- 
gations of  individuals  and  of  interests 
that  the  State  is  composed  ;  and,  (as  our 
author  argues,  after  his  manner,)  had 
Cataline  been  well  brought  up  in  his 
father's  house,  he  would,  probably,  have 
never  conspired  against  the  liberty  of 
his  country.  Illustrating  the  expedience 
of  economy,  he  observes,  with  great 
truth,  that  poverty  is  often  the  mother  of 
crime  ;  for  private  profusion  and  public 
rapacity  are  naturally  and  necessarily 
connected — or,  as  somewhat  uncouthly 
rendered  by  the  translator,  "  the  reck- 
lessness of  one's  own  goods  and  usurp- 
ing those  of  others  are  two  things  which, 
as  Plutarch  teaches  us"  (quaere,  Sallust — 
alieni  appetens,  sui  profusus)  "  are  by 
necessary  relations  chained  together." 

Space  will  not  allow  us  to  even  touch 
upon  the  others.  As  to  the  head  of  Po- 
etry, it  belongs,  in  a  system  of  political 
education,  to  the  department  of  rhetoric. 
Ceba  echoes  what  we  think  to  be  a  mis- 
apprehension, however  general,  respect- 
ing Plato's  proscribing  poetry  from  his 
ideal  Republic.  It  was  not  as  poetry^ ; 
but  (as  Warburton  has  well  noted)  upon 
theological  grounds.  It  was  because  the 
mythology  of  Homer,  and  other  poets  of 
those  ages,  had  a  tendency  to  impair  the 
governmental  sanction  of  a  future  state, 
which  Plato  believed,  as  politicians  be- 
lieve or  affect  to  believe  at  the  present 
day,  to  be  derivable  from  popular  super- 
stition. Our  author  might  have  surmised 
something  of  this  kind,  from  even  the 
saying  of  the  same  Plato,  which,  in  the 
next  page,  he  quotes  for  a  contradiction, : 


that  "  the  poets  were  the  fathers  and  the 
chiefs  of  wisdom."  But  this  avowal  was 
addressed  to  a  philosopher ;  the  Repub- 
lic, in  which  the  poets  are  supposed  to 
be  outlawed,  to  the  multitude.  There 
is  here  no  contradiction.  And  the  mis- 
take in  question  probably  first  arose 
from  confounding  the  two  modes  of  ex- 
position— the  esoterical  and  exoterical — 
employed,  as  is  faiiiiliarly  known,  by  the 
ancient  teachers,  according  to  the  degree 
of  intelligence  of  their  audience. 

Having  thus  indicated  the  intellectual 
accomplishments  of  his  idea]  Citizen, 
Ceba  goes  on  to  consider  the  moral  vir- 
tues he  is  to  acquire.  In  these  matters 
there  is  little  new  to  dwell  upon.  Were 
they  but  practiced,  as  well  as  they  are  ap- 
prehended, there  would  be  no  pressing 
need,  we  trow,  of  fresh  instruction.  There 
is  here,  however,  a  distinction  as  to  the 
nature  of  virtue  in  general,  which,  if 
more  commonly  understood,  or  attended 
to,  would  not  fail  to  introduce  much 
perspicuity,  and  exclude  some  inconsist- 
ency, from  our  current  systems  of  moral- 
ity. The  author  begins  with  distin- 
guishing between  Habit  and  Disposition  : 
in  which,  be  it  said,  he  is  not  very  clear, 
we  suspect,  in  the  original,  and  is  quite 
unintelligible,  we  are  certain,  in  the 
translation.  On  this  point  we  have, 
therefore,  to  refes  (as  it  is  one  of  import- 
ance) the  inquiring  reader  to  Tucker's 
«  Light  of  Natare,"  who  treats  this  and 
kindred  subjects  with  a  depth  of  analy- 
sis and  a  felicity  of  illustration  unequaled, 
as  far  as  we  know,  by  any  other  modern 
or  ancient  writer. 

Ceba,  placing  (as  we  conceive  him) 
habit  in  the  constant  act,  disposition  in 
the  continuous  Mate,  of  restraining  the 
passions,  explains  as  thus  :  That  the  dis- 
positi«>n  which  inclines  the  passions  to 
or  from  the  appetite  (for  example)  named 
lust,  is  called  Continence  or  Incontinence, 
according  as  it  is  well,  or  ill,  directed  ; 
and  that  which  exercises  them  in  irasci- 
bility is  termed  Patience  or  Anger,  (ren- 
dered by  our  good  translator  Tolerance 
or  Tenderness  ?)  according  to  the  same 
rule.  Upon  which  he  then  remarks,  that 
Continence  and  Patience  are  not  properly 
virtues,  nor  their  opposites  properly 
vices  ;  but  only  tendencies  to  become, 
according  to  consequences,  the  one  thing 
or  the  other,  respectively;  that  they  are 
what  were  termed  "  imperfect"  (not  un- 
formed, as  the  translator  travesties  it) 
virtues  and  vices  by  Grotius,  and,  after 
him,  by  Paley  and  other  ethical  phi- 
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losophers.  And  such,  demonstrably,  is 
virtue.  Otherwise,  the  human  passions 
were  vicious  essentialJy  ;  man,  a  sinner 
and  a  reprobate  by  the  necessity  of  his 
nature ;  a  man  utterly  without  passions 
to  gratify,  full  as  virtuous  as  one  who 
wrestles  with  the  most  impetuous,  from 
principles  of  public  or  private  duty ;  con- 
stitutional apathy,  in  fine,  as  meritorious 
as  conscientious  self-denial— whereas, 
effort  is  the  cardinal  principle  of  all  vir- 
tue. Yet  this  string  of  absurdities  is 
rolled  up  in  most  of  the  judgments  one 
hears,  every  day,  passed  upon  conduct 
and  character  I  Our  natural  malicious- 
ness has  some  part,  no  doubt,  in  the 
oversight;  but  ignorance  of  the  distinc- 
tion in  question,  much  more  :  and  this,  at 
this  day,  strange  ignorance  of  what  has 
been  so  well  defined  for  two  or  three 
thousand  years,  is,  we  think,  to  be  at- 
tributed to  the  heterogeneous  composition 
of  our  popular  code  of  morals.  This 
code  is  made  up  of  at  least  two  systems, 
confounded,  apparently,  in  their  trans- 
mission to  us,  upon  the  turbid  stream  of 
our  modern  civilization  :  one,  the  Chris- 
tian system,  which  assumes  to  place  the 
moral  criterion  in  man's  motives  ;  the 
other,  the  Philosophical  system,  which 
is  content  to  apply  it  to  acts  and  their 
consequences,  as  tending  to  affect  the 
general  welfare.  Now,  here  are  two 
rules  of  moral  judgment,  different  (as  we 
have  seen)  both  in  subject  and  principle — 
perhaps,  in  some  respects,  repugnant. 
What  more  necessary  than  error  and  ig- 
norance, where  they  are  taken  for  parts 
of  the  same  whole  .'  The  terms,  too,  of 
virtue  and  vice,  belong  alone  to  the  phi- 
losophic system.  The  merit  or  demerit 
of  motives  is  a  theological  quality,  and 
is  properly  called  Sanctity,  or  Sin. 

It  were  idle  to  give  the  mere  nomen- 
clature of  the  other  virtues  here  pre- 
scribed for  our  model  Citizen.  The 
treatment  of  them  consists  almost  wholly 
of  examples,  which,  moreover,  all  are  fa- 
miliar with  who  have  read  (and  who  has 
not  read  .')  Langhorn's  Plutarch.  There 
is  one,  however — Clemency — to  some  of 
the  observations  upon  which  (chapter 
27)  we  invite  special  attention.  They 
are  a  just  and  an  acute  exposure  of  cer- 
tain notions,  which  of  late  are  getting 
rife  in  this  country,  on  the  subjects  of 
Crime,  Punishment  and  Pardon,  and 
which,  in  our  opinion,  if  not  early  and 
firmly  resisted,  bid  fair,  not  only  to  frus- 
trate the  sanctions  of  penal  justice,  but 
to  efface,  in  the  popular  mind,  all  the  dis- 


tinctions of  legal  morality.  The  author 
remarks  of  these  notions  of  clemency, 
which  he  calls  "  errors,"  that  they 
"  commonly  prevail  in  republican  states." 
What !  these,  which  are  daily  proclaimed 
to  us  as  inspirations  peculiar  to  this 
privileged  age  and  republic  of  ours — the 
quintessential  "  spirit"  of  the  nineteenth 
century  !  Nor  do  we  agree  at  all  with 
the  demagogues  and  philanthropists  who 
attribute  this  «'  spirit  of  the  age,"  or  these 
"  errors  of  republics,"  to  any  superior  hu- 
manity in  such  governments,  or  in  the 
"  masses"  who  are  said  to  govern. 
Should  it  not  be  accounted  a  strange  hu- 
manity, that  impelled  to  three-fourths  of 
the  massacre  of  the  French  Revolution  ? 
Yet  this  was  the  name  given  to  the 
bloodthirsty  fury  of  the  Parisian  popu- 
lace by  the  philanthropists  of  that  move- 
ment, and  particularly  by  the  most  sin- 
cere of  them,  St.  Just.  Of  the  same 
nature,  at  bottom,  is  your  anti-capital 
punishment  humanity;  it  is  the  human- 
ity of  fear.  The  multitude  are  necessa- 
rily nearer  to  the  condition,  and  conse- 
quently to  the  casualties,  of  criminals  in 
general,  than  a  monarch  or  an  aristocracy ; 
and  sympathy — which  is  but  a  subtler 
selfishness,  a  selfishness,  not  of  calcula- 
tion but  of  the  nerves — like  attraction, 
gains  force  in  proportion  to  the  diminu- 
tion of  the  distance.  This  is  the  positive 
cause  ;  it  is  of  constant  operation.  But 
the  effect  is  not  developed  without  the 
negative  conditions  of  widely-spread 
misery  and  ignorance  ; — misery,  which 
leads  the  people  to  take  part  unquestion-  , 
ingly  with  a  fellow-sufferer  against  what-  " 
ever  represents  the  public  authority, 
whether  it  be  persons  or  laws ;  igno- 
rance, which  disqualifies  (as  misery  dis- 
inclines) them  to  trace  the  consequences 
to  the  public,  of  particular  acts  or  events, 
especially  when  the  perpetrator  is  obscure 
— unable,  as  they  must  always  be,  to  dis- 
cern the  principle  in  the  case.  And  it  is 
from  the  happy  absence,  comparatively, 
of  these  conditions  that  the  philanthropy 
in  question  has,  in  fact,  no  cordial  sup- 
port in  this  community  as  yet,  but  is 
merely  an  exotic,  forced,  like  some  others, 
in  the  hothouse  of  public  meetings  and 
newspaper  paragraphing — a  sort  of  soot- 
erkin,  engendered  between  vanity  and 
demagoguism.     But  let  us  hear  Ceba. 

After  characterizing  leniency  to  crimi- 
nals as  cruelty,  not  mercy,  he  says : 
"  Nor  must  the  citizen  be  afraid  of  incur- 
ring the  reputation  of  severity  when  be 
condemns  a  criminal ;  because  (for)  «- 
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verity  is  ahoays  a  virtue,  while  compassion 
is  sometimes  a  crime.  Let  the  citizen, 
then,"  he  adds,  "  beware  of  the  similar- 
ity of  names  :  let  him  not  mistake  sever- 
ity for  cruelty,  or  weakness  for  clemen- 
cy, but  esteem  himself  clement  or  severe, 
according  as  motives  of  equity  or  the  pub- 
lic good  call  for  modification  of  the  pun- 
ishment!" This  (which  we  have  given 
in  the  version  of  the  translator)  is  the 
true  rule.  Of  Executive  responsibility 
in  such  matters  Ceba  says  admirably : 
"  He  who  gives  away  the  goods  of  oth- 
ers rather  than  his  own,  cannot  properly 
be  called  liberal :  so  neither  is  he  clement 
who  takes  from  the  public  its  security,  by 
showing  compassion  to  an  individual," 
&c. ;  and  immediately  after,  "  If  in  ex- 
acting public  punishment  he  have  any 
scruples  on  the  score  of  Christian  chari- 
ty, let  him  remember  the  declaration  of 
Augustine, '  That  to  show  mercy  where 
punishment  ought  to  be  inflicted,  is  not 
charity  but  infirmity.' "  Yet  St.  Augus- 
tine is  thought  to  have  understood  the 
New  Testament,  as  well  as  the  Old. 

But  we  must  now  dismiss  this  book  in 
few  words.  The  residue  is  occupied  in 
considering,  1st.  The  natural  advantages 
of  the  citizen,  such  as  a  good  person, 
health,  beauty,  and  the  modes  of  preserv- 
ing them — which  has  some  commendable 
precepts,  cosmetic  and  hygienical.  2d. 
The  advantages  of  fortune,  such  as  no- 
bility— which  we  here  (of  course)  des- 
pise ;  how  to  get  rich — for  which  we 
need  no  new  instruction  ;  how  to  gain 
popularity — for  which  we  have  several 
methods  of  our  own,  though  none  exact- 
ly like  Ceba's,  which  is  simply,  "  to  ac- 
quire all  the  virtues  which  can  render 
the  republic  prosperous."  There  follow 
regulations  for  the  conduct  of  the  citizen, 
or  statesman,  in  all  imaginable  situations 
— in  his  private  intercourse  with  compan- 
ions, friends,  society — upon  the  last  of 
which  our  author  is  quite  Chesterfieldian, 
and  might  be  consulted  with  advantage 
by  our  Houorables  of  Congress.  In  this 
connection,  very  properly,  he  has  also  a 
chapter  "On  the  enticements  of  Wo- 
men ;"  which,  with  a  proportional  regard 
to  the  magnitude  of  the  danger,  is  longer 
than  any  half  dozen  of  the  others  in  the 
book.  It  presents,  though  but  indirectly, 
or  by  way  of  "  inducement,"  (as  the  law- 
yers say,)  as  pretty  a  bill  of  indictment 
as  could  be  desired,  against  the  ladies:  a 
worthy  prose  accompaniment  to  Pope's 
Essay  on  Woman,  Boileau's  Epistle,  and 
Juvenal's  Sixth  Satire.    Thus  equipped 
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for  private  intercourse,  the  citizen  is 
finally  polished  in  the  proper  public  de- 
meanor at  home  and  abroad,  especially 
as  representative  of  the  country.  Under 
this  head,  of  what  may  be  termed  diplo- 
matic manners,  there  are  many  things  of 
great  interest  to  American  politicians. 
Not  that  there  is  anything  absolutely  new 
upon  the  subject,  but  that  they  have,  gen- 
erally, almost  everything  to  learn. 

Having  now  analyzed  this  book  so 
fully — chiefly  with  the  view  of  suggest- 
ing to  the  reader  the  vast  extent  of  the 
subject,  and  showing-  that  accomplished 
statesmanship  is  not  among  the  "  natural 
faculties  of  man  " — we  have  nothing  to 
add  to  what  was  premised  of  its  general 
merits.  It  is  not  what  is  wanted  now. 
It  was  a  creditable  effort,  for  its  day ; 
and  it  is  fair  to  say,  has  not  been  sur- 
passed, if  equaled,  by  the  only  produc- 
tion of  our  own  day  on  the  same  subject. 
Of  this  production  we  now  proceed  to 
take  a  rapid  glance. 

But  first,  a  word  of  the  translation — 
according  to  critical  usage.  Bluntly,  then, 
as  we  must  be  brief,  we  have  had  the 
mortification  of  meeting  few  things  so  in- 
adequately executed ;  an  immunity,  how- 
ever, owing,  we  doubt  not,  to  our  unac- 
quaintance  with  most  of  the  others  man- 
factured  for  some  time  back  in  this  city. 
Not  to  mention  the  spirit  of  the  original, 
the  plai  nest  sense  of  the  author  is  frequent- 
ly missed.  This  we  wished  to  intimate,  in 
passing,  by  correcting  almost  every  quo- 
tation we  had  occasion  to  make,  that  was 
not  quite  incorrigible.  But  what  is  still 
more  discreditable  than  this  frequent  fail- 
ure to  render  the  author's  meaning — an 
operation  which  requires  a  thorough 
knowledge,  not  only  of  both  the  langua- 
ges, but  of  the  subject  also — this  transla- 
tion is  often  not  English.  Let  us  justify 
this  by  a  few  of  the  shortest  instances, 
from  the  opening  chapters. 

On  page  22,  the  phrase,  "  should  be 
inculcated  in  the  minds,"  &c. ;  we  say 
inculcated  upon,  and  some  writers  have 
used  into.  P.  23,  "  we  constitute  for  its 
foundation,"  &c.  In  the  same  sentence 
we  read,  "all  the  train  of  virtues" — 
meaning  the  vhole  train,  or  the  train  of 
all  the  virtues.  But  wherefore  waste 
space  and  time  .'  Nor  does  this  appejir 
to  be  an  effect  of  the  ordinary  constraint, 
under  a  foreign  idiom.  It  is  the  same,  if 
indeed  not  worse,  when  Mr.  Lester  dash- 
es along  "  on  his  own  hook."  For  ex- 
ample, in  the  first  or  second  sentence  of 
his  {original)  introduction,  we  have  thi.s 
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transcendental  passage  ;  "  drank  deeply 
into  the  new  spirit  that  had  gone  abroad 
over  the  world."  How  much  easier  it  is 
to  write  transcendentalism,  than  sense,  or 
English  !  Next  sentence :  "  A  great 
drama  had  hegun  to  play,  and,"  &c.  Af- 
ter all,  we  are  disposed  to  be  lenient  to 
Mr.  Lester,  in  consideration  of  the  frank- 
ness with  which  he  owns  these  faults.  To- 
wards the  end  of  his  introduction  he  says : 
"I  have  taken  some  liberties  with  the  text." 
And  after,  "  In  taking  this  course,  I  have, 
I  am  conscious,  sacrificed  my  ovm  style  ; 
but  I  hope  I  have  not  dishonored  that  of 
the  good  Ceba."  How  the  sacrifice  of 
the  translator's  style  (supposing  it  a  good 
one)  could  have  a  tendency  to  improve 
the  style  of  the  original,  is  not  quite  ob- 
vious. And  as  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
"sacrifice"  in  question,  the  reader  is 
now,  we  hope  enabled  to  judge  ;  as,  also, 
how  much  honor  the  "  good  Ceba  "  has 
derived  from  the  generous,  self-denying 
Lester. 

At  the  same  time,  we  owe  Mr.  Lester 
the  more  agreeable  duty  of  according  him 
the  merits  of  a  good  patriot,  (surely  a 
thing  to  balance  a  bad  translator !)  in 
having  selected  this  and  other  works 
of  the  like  grave  and  u.seful  character, 
for  introduction  to  his  fellow-citizens. 
Even  his  literary  sins  we  are  willing  to 
impute — if  it  be  any  palliation — rather  to 
a  "  go-ahead  "  hurry,  than  any  gross  in- 
competency. Indeed,  our  very  censure 
intends  him  a  compliment :  for  the  main 
purpose  was  to  expose,  by  implication, 
the  general  character  of  the  translation- 
manufacture  carried  on  in  this  city  ;  and 
Mr.  L.'s  sample  has  been  seized  as  fur- 
nishing a  respectable  occasion  of  giving 
some  vent  to  the  indignation  that  must 
fire  every  lover  of  letters  and  every  man  of 
common  conscience,  against  that  mercena- 
ry prostitution  both  of  the  name  of  litera- 
ture and  of  the  fame  of  genius.  We  are 
of  those  who  regard  such  of  the  "  gen- 
tlemen of  the  trade,"  as  are  in  the  habit  of 
turning  into  their  tills  the  property  of  for- 
eign writers,  on  the  pretence  of  owing  no 
obedience  to  the  domestic  laws  of  the  pro- 
prietor, as  being  not  a  whit  less  dishon- 
est than  the  "  gentlemen  of  the  highway," 
who  do  but  the  same  thing,  and  by  .sub- 
stantially the  same  title — with  the  differ- 
ence of  bravery  in  favor  of  the  freebooter. 
But  those  traffickers  in  translation,  adapt- 
ation, and  the  various  other  modes  of  mu- 
tilation, are,  if  possible,  more  criminal. 
The  publisher  only  steals  the  author's 
purse — which  is,  as  Shakspeare  tells  us, 


trash  ;  whereas  the  translators  of  the  cali- 
bre in  question,  rob  him  of  his  more  val- 
ued and  valuable  name. 

Hence  it  is  that  foreign  literature,  espe- 
cially French,  is  here  come,  injuriously 
to  both  countries,  to  be  a  term  of  ignorant 
contempt.  Much  of  the  sort  imported  is 
really  contemptible,  no  doubt,  because  (it 
is  to  be  presumed)  our  keen  purveyors 
accommodate  themselves  to  the  market ; 
and  this  is  made  worse  than  contemptible 
in  the  translation,  which  generally  tears 
away  the  graceful  drapery  of  the  origi- 
nal. But  there  is  also  much  of  unexcep- 
tionable on  this  score,  and  consisting  of 
productions  of  the  highest  talent  and  in- 
terest. These,  too,  are  for  the  most  part 
works  of  fiction  ;  a  description  of  writing 
wherein  Xheform'is  of  more  consequence 
than  the  matter — or  rather,  indeed,  is  the 
matter.  In  a  book  of  science  it  is  only  the 
sense  that  we  have  to  render.  In  a  book 
of  taste,  the  style  is  the  book.  To  trans- 
late such  a  book,  then,  is  to  translate  the 
style.  And  to  accomplish  this,  is  to  re- 
produce the  spirit,  the  manner,  the  turns, 
the  idioms  even,  as  far  as  possible — in 
one  word,  the  physiognomy  of  the  origi-  " 
nal.  In  this  way,  translators  wouhl  be 
enriching  their  native  language  as  well 
as  literature.  Yet  if  one  were  found 
amongst  us  of  conscience,  courage  and 
capacity,  to  pursue  this  course,  his  ver- 
sion would  be  found  "  stiff,  harsh,  un- 
English,"  &c. — all  of  which  comes  but 
to  this,  that  it  is  strange  to  the  ear,  to  an 
ear  habituated  to  the  most  incorrectly 
written  of  all  polished  languages  !  In  ^ 
consequence,  our  versions  of  this  kind  of 
books  from  the  French  and  Italian,  (the 
German  is  easier,)  not  only  here,  but 
even  in  England,  are  generally  no  better 
than  travesties.  Such  are  what  we  hear 
commended  as  "  free  translations  !" 
Free,  truly,  from  all  observance  of  the 
coloring,  elegance,  character  and  even 
grammar,  of  the  original — Icgibus  soluta, 
like  a  dytharambic  or  a  Democrat ! 

As  the  book  of  Ceba,  which  has  occu- 
pied us  hitherto,  is  devoted  mainly  to 
what  the  citizen  (or  statesman)  ought  to 
be,  so  the  small  work,  placed  the  second 
in  our  caption,  professes  to  teach  little 
more  than  what  the  statesman  ought  to 
do;  and  this  only  in  the  limited  depart- 
ment of  the  public  Administration. 

This  is  not  such  a  treatise  as  we  should 
have  expected,  ujwn  Statesmanship,  from 
the  author  of  "  Philip  van  Artaveldt." 
Mr.  Taylor,  though  a  poet,  as  well  as 
Ceba — perhaps  because  a  poet — seems  to 
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have  put  himself  upon  being  "  practical" 
extremely.  In  his  preface  he  speaks 
slightingly  of  those  authors  who  have  car- 
ried philosophical  analysis  into  politics 
and  legislation  ;  and  decrees  a  preference, 
that  seems  to  scorn  comparison,  to  Bacon, 
Machiavelli,  Burke  and  Tacitus,  as  hav- 
ing paid  attention  chiefly  to  practical  re- 
sults. We  heartily  subscribe  to  his 
high  estimate  of  these  great  men.  But 
Mr.  Taylor  would  himself  admit  that  if 
they  have  been  "  great,"  it  is  because 
they  vrere  philosophical,  not  because 
they  were  practical,  politicians.  We  do 
not  dispute  their  superiority  in  the  par- 
ticular he  alleges.  But  we  do  dispute 
and  deny  that  such  is  to  be  received  as 
the  criterion  of  e.\cellence,or  even  of  prac- 
tical utility,  in  a  political  writer.  Mr. 
Taylor  seems  to  fall  into  the  mode  of 
judging  of  the  multitude,  who  are  struck 
but  by  immediate  results,  and  effects 
made  palpable  in  facts — though  the  facts 
and  results  of  this  class  are  usually  the 
most  insignificant  and  unimportant ;  and 
who  regard  as  visionary  the  great  combi- 
nations of  genius  and  of  nature,  by  which 
alone  the  effects  they  so  much  prize  are 
brought  about,  however  slow  the  opera- 
tion and  invisible  to  the  vulgar  eye.  The 
old,  the  everlasting  opposition  to  philos- 
ophy and  to  its  votaries  ! 

"  So  stars  beyond  a  certain  height 
AfTord  us  neither  heat  nor  light." 

And  even  in  the  department  of  practi- 
cal politics,  (inferior,  as  we  hold,)  the  il- 
lustrious writers  in  question  have  none 
of  them  produced  a  sy.slematic  treatise. 
For  Bacon's  short  Essay  can  be  no  excep- 
tion, and  Machiavelli's  "Prince"  is  a 
political  satire,  rather  than  a  political  sys- 
tem. Their  doctrines  were  not  didactic 
in  object ;  they  were  used  instrumentally, 
to  authorize,  explain,  illustrate,  the  occa- 
sional subjects  of  their  v;ritings.  They 
are  available  to  us,  therefore,  only  in  the 
form  of  scattered  observations  and  max- 
ims; dissevered  in  point  of  logical  connec- 
tion, and  distorted,  more  or  less,  in  point 
of  import,  to  subserve  the  special  purposes 
for  which  they  have  been  employed.  In 
our  opinion,  these  are  considerations  not 
only  fatal  to  the  superiority  asserted  by 
Mr.  Taylor,  but  which  would  rank  his 
practical  politicians  very  low  in  the  scale 
of  absolute  utility.  This  we  should  be 
happy  to  prove,  did  space  permit.  The 
cant  about  practicalism  in  politics  is  one 
of  the  most  prevalent  and  plausible  of 
quackeries,  as  it  is,  immeasurably,  the 


most  pernicious;  for  empiricism,  help- 
less and  hopeless  in  all  things,  is  the 
most  dangerously  so,  in  a  subject  so  infi- 
nitely complex — or  (to  use  Bacon's  own 
expression)  so  "  merged  in  matter," — as 
politics. 

But  Mr.  T.,  in  effect,  admits  our  esti- 
mate of  the  instructive  value  of  his  favor- 
ite writers,  when  he  says  :  "  They  leave 
still  unattempted  the  formation  of  any 
coherent  body  of  administrative  doctrine." 
Even  "  administrative  ?"  the  department 
for  their  teachings  in  which  you  had  as- 
signed them  universal  superiority  above 
the  "  theoretical  "  school,  who  have  at- 
tempted, and  accomplished  too,  this  de- 
sideratum, in  the  more  essential  and  diffi- 
cult departments  of  Legislative  and  Jurid- 
ical doctrine  ;  and  who,  if  they  neglected 
the  Ad  ministrati  ve,  it  was  that  they  regard- 
ed it  as  being  (what  it  would,  in  fact,  be 
reduced  to  under  the  operation  of  their  sys- 
tem) a  matter  of  detail  and  prudence,  ra- 
ther than  of  principle  and  science.  In  fine, 
we  should  not  yield  to  Mr.  Taylor  in  ad- 
miration of  his  "sages,"  as  orators,  philos- 
ophers, hi.storians,  as  thinkers,  observers, 
writers  ;  but  considered  as  teachers  of  the 
art,  and  especially  the  science  of  politics, 
we  do  not  fear  to  say  that,  were  society 
to.be  constructed  anew,  the  treatises  on 
legislation,  &c.,by  Jeremy  Bentham,  (the 
object,  evidently,  of  Mr.  T.'s  slurs, 
though  he  is  not  named,)  or  even  the 
"  Politics"  of  Aristotle,  would  be  worth 
all  that  could  be  sifted,  upon  the  sub- 
ject, from  Tacitus,  Machiavelli,  Bacon 
and  Burke,  together. 

We  have  given  so  much  relief  to  this 
introductory  observation  of  our  author, 
because  it  is  indicative  of  the  side  he 
takes  in  political  philosophy,  and,  of 
course,  of  the  aspect  in  which  he  treats 
the  topics  of  his  book. 

Of  these  the  leading  one  is :  "  Con- 
cerning the  education  of  youth  destined 
for  a  civil  career."  This  special  education 
— to  commence  after  the  general,  the 
scholastic  course  is  completed,  or  about 
sixteen — Mr,  Taylor,  too,  places  in  the 
"  Study  of  History,  knowledge  of  the 
laws  Municipal  and  International,  of 
foreign  systems  of  Jurisprudence  and  of 
the  prominent  defects  of  our  own  system." 
Political  Economy  also ;  not  only  for  its 
indispensable  doctrines,  but  moreover  as 
an  exercise  to  the  reasoning  faculty. 

We  cannot  assent  to  Mr.  Taylor's  views 
respecfffig  the  instructiveness  of  history 
— allowing  them,  however,  to  be  con- 
sistent with  his  general  theory.    "  Sum' 
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manj  histories,  such  as  Hume  and 
Gibbon,"  he  discommends.  For,  "though 
useful  as  furnishing  a  framework  of  gen- 
eral knowledge,  they  commonly  do  but 
charge  the  memory  with  a  sequence  of 
events,  leaving  no  lively  impressions  or 
portraitures,  and  consequently  teaching 
little."  Now,  this,  as  an  observation  on 
the  study  of  history,  would  be  perfectly 
in  its  place  in  a  Lady's  Magazine — 
sequitur  and  all.  It  suggests  the  whole 
secret  of  Mr.  Macauley's  "  brilliant  ar- 
ticles," as  our  newspapers  call  them. 
But  an  instructor  of  statesnien  shcnild 
have  remembered  that  he  had  to  prescribe 
for  bearded, perchance  gray-bearded  men, 
or  at  least  for  )'oiith  already  mature  in 
reason  and  disciplined  for  reflection ;  and 
who,  therefore,  not  only  need  not,  but 
•would  despise  indignantly,  such  silly  at- 
tractions or  aids,  which — like  that  coarser 
form  of  the  same  contrivance,  the  "  splen- 
did editions,"  of  our  shallow  age  of  Il- 
lustration and  Illumination — ^arefitbut  for 
women  and  children,  (of  either  sex,  and 
all  ages,)  who  are  to  be  allured  to  the  book 
by  the  pictures,  in  the  like  manner  (and 
for  the  same  reason  of  intellectual  infancy) 
as  the  brother  barbarians  of  the  woods  are 
caught  by  tinsel  and  gaud.  That  "  it  is 
from  individuals  we  best  learn,"  is  ad- 
mitted— for  the  good  reason,  that  it  is 
only  from  them  it  is  even  posi^ible  for  us 
to  learn  thoroughly.  13ut  the  point  here  is 
not,  from  what  we  learn  best,  but  what  it 
is  best  that  we  learn.  The  modus  in  quo 
will  not  be  wanting  to  the  description  of 
learners  in  question.  Nor,  were  example 
allowed  to  be  the  best,  as  well  as  the 
most  impressive,  preceptor  for  particular 
guidance,  would  it  at  all  follow  that  it  is 
the  best  instructor  of  the  statesman ;  who 
has  to  guide  and  govern,  not  the  conduct 
of  a  private  citizen,  but  the  conduct  of  a 
people.  Inference  from  the  one  to  the 
other  is  a  mischievous,  yet  a  common 
fallacy.  Biography  is  an  excellent  guide 
to  individuals,  but  what  could  it  teach  a 
State  .'  So  history,  affords  the  proper 
Jessons  for  the  State,  because  history  is 
the  biography  of  nations.  For  the  rest, 
by  either  species  of  biography,  we  do  not 
here  mean  what  they  have  hitherto  for  the 
most  part  been — a  huge  diary  of  gossip- 
ing impertinences  and  insignificant  detail 
on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  a 
crude  chronicle  of  "wars, and  wonders, 
and  kings  reigning  ;"  which  are  just  the 
thing,  however,  for  the  "  lively  impres- 
sions and  portraitures"  that  constitute,  it 
seems,   the  idea   of   history   still  enter- 


tained by  Mr.  Taylor,  and  indeed  gene- 
rally by  his  country,  as  by  some  others 
we  could  name.  History,  in  our  opinion, 
to  be  of  educational  value,  must  furnish 
that  very  "  framework  of  general  know- 
ledge" which,  our  author  assures  us, 
only  serves  to  "  charge  the  memory :" 
though  the  effect  is  palpably  the  reverse, 
if  there  beany  mnemonical  virtue  in  gen- 
eralization and  system.  This  framework, 
moreover,  is  the  source  whence  the  par- 
ticulars of  history  derive  relation,  signifi- 
cance and  life.  It  is  in  history  exactly  what 
the  character  is  in  biography,  the  key  b)' 
which  alone  we  can  pretend  to  conjecture 
the  motives  and  interpret  the  actions 
of  the  subject.  This,  in  line,  is  what  is 
meant  by  the  Philosophy  of  Hi.story ;  a 
recent  science,  the  glory  of  which  belongs 
chiefly  to  France,  and  of  which  her 
present  minister,  Guizot,  has  given  us 
one  of  the  most  methodical  specimens, 
in  his  History  of  European  Civilization. 
As  for  biography  proper,  its  Philosophy 
is  yet  to  be  created. 

Mr.  Taylor  is  earnest  for  the  use  of 
Debating  Societies.  Nor  can  there  be 
doubt  that  the  early  practice  of  speaking 
in  public  will  serve  much  to  prevent  the 
embarrasment  incident  to  a  later  com- 
mencement. But  it  is  not  equally  clear 
that  this  advantage  is  not  more  than 
counterbalanced,  on  the  whole,  by  the 
concomitant  habits  of  wordiness  and  flip- 
pancy— the  inanis  loquadtas,  as  it  is 
stigmatized  by  Quinctilian — which  must 
be  the  consequence  of  extemporaneous 
speaking  from  an  as  yet  unfurnished  and 
unordered  mind.  Nam  hide,  (says  the 
supreme  authority  just  named,)  nam  inde, 
et  contemptus  opcris  innascitur,  et  fun- 

DAMENTA      JACIUNTUR      IMPUDENTI.*;,      et 

quod  est  ubique pcrniciosissimum, pravenit 
vires fiducia.  We  do  not,  however,  for 
our  part  see — except  the  fact  of  failure 
for  thousands  of  years,  and  in  perhaps  as 
many  varieties  of  form — why  Debating 
Societies  might  not  be  constituted  and 
regulated,  so  as,  at  least,  to  mitigate,  if  it 
be  impracticable  to  exclude,  these  fatal  in- 
conveniences. 

The  chapter  "On  the  Statesman's  choice 
and  use  of  instruments,"  we  would  re- 
commend to  the  consideration  of  our  own 
appointing  magistrates.  State  and  Gene- 
ral. But,  verily,  in  their  case,  it  is  not 
strictly  a  choice  so  long  as  political 
"  cliques"  are  Ii.stened  to,  and  partisan 
claims  are  recognized,  in  its  exercise. 
True,  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  Executive 
to  disavow   this  party  dictation.     Yes, 
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but  the  resolution,  perhaps  the  will,  to  do 
so  must  be  the  result  of  education  ;  the 
education  described  in  the  fore  part  of  this 
paper,  and  which  Mr.  Taylor  has  hardly 
touched.  Merely  practical,  however,  as 
are  his  precepts  in  this  particular,  as 
throughout,  they  are  generally  sensible, 
and  drawn  sometimes  from  considerable 
depths  of  observation.  Discussing  the 
comparative  aptness  for  statesmanship 
of  what  are  termed  "  men  of  the  world," 
or  men  of  "  common  sense,"  and  literary 
men,  he  remarks  finely  of  the  former : 
•'  People  who  have  been  much  in  contact 
with  the  world,  generally  become  some- 
what callous  in  their  perceptive  faculties. 
The  traveler  who  sets  foot  in  a  country 
for  the  first  time  is  more  alive  to  its  pe- 
culiarities, and  sees  more  than  the  deni- 
zen; and  the  fact  will  generally  be  found  to 
be  that  those  who  have,  above  all  others, 
'a  gift  of  genuine  insight'  into  men's 
characters,  are  persons  who,  though  they 
have  seen  something  of  the  world  from 
time  to  time,  have  lived  for  the  most  part 
in  retirement.  Men  of  the  world  under- 
stand readily  what  is  commonly  met  tvitk 
among  mankind ;  but  they  either  do  not 
see  what  is  peculiar,  or  are  thrown  out  by 
it ;  and  they  profit  little  by  slight  traits  ; 
though  slight  traits,  without  being 
stretched  too  far,  may  be  improved  by 
meditation  into  strong  conclusions."  No- 
thing more  true,  and  it  is  true  especially, 
we  think,  of  the  man  of  the  political 
world,  whose  sagacity  lies  in  matters  of 
trick,  but  beyond  the  routine  of  his  call- 
ing, is  commonly  the  shallowest  of  men. 
The  reason  is,  he  has  always  looked  at 
men  through  his  eijes,  never  through  his 
heart,  which  is  the  grand  interpreter  of 
human  conduct  and  character  This  will 
also  explain  an  anomaly  frequently  noted, 
that  several  of  our  mercantile  men,  who 
at  a  bargain  would  overreach  a  Wall 
street  broker,  have  had  the  more  than 
childish  credulity,  to  be  led  to  seal,  even 
by  the  sacrifice  of  business,  fortune  and 
family,  their  faith  in  the  grossest  impos- 
tures of  a  Matthias  and  a  Miller.  Yet 
the  thing  is  quite  plain.  This  class,  like 
the  vulgar  among  politicians,  habituated 
to  view  men  in  only  the  simple  relation 
of  availability  to  their  own  purposes — 
whether  of  avarice  or  of  ambition — re- 
main, in  general,  as  ignorant  of  them  in 
all  other  respects,  as  they  chanced  to  be 
on  first  entering  a  counting-house,  or 
serving  upon  a  ward-committee.  Rous- 
seau learned  more  of  human  nature  in 
the  woods,  or  rather  in  his  own  bosom, 


than  was  possessed,  perhaps,  by  all  the 
politicians  of  his  day  in  all  Europe,  taken 
together.  Yet  the  contrary  of  all  this  has 
long  figured  in  the  decalogue  of  popular 
truisms. 

Of  the  "  man  of  sense,"  our  author 
observes  :  "  The  dull,  respectable  man 
may  pass  current  with  the  world  ;  for,  in 
the  world,  a  man  will  often  be  reputed  to 
be  a  man  of  sense,  only  because  he  is 
not  a  man  of  talent ;  and  in  the  world, 
too,  he  who  is  taken  to  be  a  man  of 
sense  is  taken  to  be  equal  to  all  the  func- 
tions of  a  statesman;  he  is  supposed  to 
be  'par  negotiis,'  simply  because  he  is 
not  '  hand  supra.'' " 

High  among  the  means  of  discovering 
talent  and  political  ability,  Mr.  Taylor 
places  the  Magazines  and  Reviews,  which 
the  minister,  he  thinks,  should  examine' 
attentively,  wilh  this  view.  Has  this  ever 
entered  the  brain  of  an  American  Presi- 
dent or  Governor.'  Indeed,  a  "resolu- 
tion" from  Tammany  Hall,  or  from  some 
other  Hall  of  like  literary  authority, 
would,  we  fear,  outweigh  with  him  a 
certificate  from  the  French  Academy. 
Popularity  is  his  established  test  of  merit ; 
which  Mr.  T.,  however,  thinks,  and 
rightly,  to  be  the  very  worst,  or  rather 
to  afford  a  presumption  of  demerit.  Pop- 
ularity, in  fact,  is  commonly  acquired,  in 
popular  States  especially,  by  means  of 
arts  and  defects,  which  infer  both  loose 
morality  and  low  capacity.  But  we  are 
safe  in  submitting  this  point,  "  without 
argument,"  to  the  common  observation 
of  our  readers. 

The  chapter  "  On  the  Conscience  of 
the  Statesman,"  may  by  some  be  thought 
a  discussion  de  lana  cap-ina ;  not  on 
the  ground  that  it  is  a  trifle,  but  that  it  is  a 
nonentity.  And  indeed,  the  author,  who 
defines  conscience  to  be,  "  in  most  men, 
an  anticipation  of  the  opinions  of 
others,"  of  course  knew  the  species /jo/- 
itician  too  well,  to  exact  other  than  what 
he  terms  the  "  con.science  of  the  under- 
standing." In  truth,  we  must  agree  with 
him  that  the  conscience  of  the  heart  is  a 
dangerous  guide  in  public  affairs.  Like 
a  lanthorn,  it  is  fit  to  light  but  the  bearer. 
This  is  exemplified  in  those  well-natured 
folks,  called  philanthropists;  especially 
that  variety  of  them  vi-hich  has  under- 
taken, with  the  last  naivete  of  impu- 
dence, to  "  enlighten  the  public  con- 
science "  on  the  equal  iniquity  and  im- 
policy of  capital  punishment.  Such  as 
these  are  happily  characterized — con- 
science and   conduct — in  Mr.   Taylor's 
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closing  remarks,  as  persons, "  who  would 
not  hurt  a  fly,  but  will  hurt  a  nation." 

It  was  noted,  that  Ceba  had  devoted 
his  longest  chapter  to  cautioning  the 
statesman  against  the  seductions  of  wo- 
man. Mr.  Taylor  also  has  one,  which 
more  efficiently,  perhaps,  to  the  same 
purpose,  while  subservient  of  several 
others,  recommends  him  to  take  a  wife  : 
of  whom  we  transcribe  the  following 
pattern,  as  worth  the  examination  of 
even  our  non-political  bachelors,  and  as 
very  much  (we  may  be  allowed  to  say) 
after  our  own  head  as  well  as  heart: 
"  She  should  have  a  clear  understanding, 
cheerfulness  and  alacrity  of  mind,  rather 
than  gaiety  or  brilliancy,  and  a  gentle 
tenderness  of  disposition,  in  preference 
to  an  impassioned  nature.  Lively  tal- 
ents are  too  stimulating  in  a  tired  man's 
house,  passion  is  too  disturbing.  She 
should  be  of  sound  health,  of  a  light  and 
easy  temper,  neither  jealous  herself,  nor 
giving  cause  for  jealousy  ;  neither  going 
much  abroad,  nor  requiring  her  husband 
to  be  more  at  home  than  his  avocations 
permit ;  fresh  in  her  feelings  and  alert  as 
to  her  understanding,  but  reasonable  in 
the  demonstration  of  either,  and  willing, 
at  all  tinxes,  to  rest  contented  in  an  intel- 
ligent repose."  To  this  are  added, 
among  other  things,  that  "  she  should 
be  pleasing  to  the  eyes  and  taste  of  the 
husband,  and  bring  him  a  fortune,"  espe- 
cially if  he  be  without  that  essential  him- 
self. The  portrait  would  be  imperfect, 
nay,  to  our  mind,  a  "  daub,"  had  the  au- 
thor not  excluded  carefully  all  propensity 
to  politics;  of  which  women,  he  truly 
remarks,  "  become  best  acquainted  with 
the  least  respectable  part — their  person- 
alities." For  our  own  part,  (meaning 
merely  the  writer,)  we  have  no  great  pre- 
dilection for  a  "politician"  anywhere; 
but  a  politician  in  petticoats  is  our  worse 
than  aversion.  This  defect,  however,  de- 
mands no  great  precaution  in  this  country, 
we  are  happy  and  proud  to  say.  There, 
])erhaps,  is  no  negative  quality  in  Ameri- 
can women  more  creditable — the  more 
80  from  the  temptation  to  it,  wherewith 
they  are  peculiarly  beset — than  their  gen- 
eral pureness  from  this  deadly  blight  of 
all  that  is  elevated,  and  good,  and  grace- 
ful in  the  female  character.  So  long  as 
this  continues — and  we  trust  it  will  be 
perpetual — ^there  is  a  powerful  and  ever- 
present  antidote  against  the  corruj)ting  in- 
fluences of  the  political  and  the  mercantile 
spirit,  that  poison,  slow  but  sure,  of  all 
popular  States.     Thus  to  ours  will  the 


whole  sex  be,  whether  virgins  or  wives, 
what  a  few  of  the  foimer  had  been  to 
the  Roman  Republic  ;  the  vestal  keepers 
of  the  sacred  fire — the  fire  of  ennobling 
magnanimity  and  disinterested  patriot- 
ism ! 

Of  the  author's  remaining  topics,  there 
are  two — the  "  Ethics  of  Politics"  and 
"  Executive  Reform" — of  which  a  great 
deal  might  be  usefully  said,  if  our  space 
was  not  exhausted.  We  have  much  to 
mend  in  both  these  articles,  especially  the 
latter.  Administration,  the  functions  re- 
ally public,  might,  by  system,  be  reduced 
to  a  comparatively  small  personel.  So 
was  it  in  the  ancient  republics,  where  we 
read  of  nothing  like  our  own  pest  of 
"  office-seeking,"  even  in  the  satirical 
exaggerations  of  Aristophanes  or  Tacitus. 
The  mercenary  and  miserable  Jews  seem 
to  have  been,  in  this,  our  only  ancient 
parallel ;  if,  indeed,  the  following  lively 
picture  of  them,  by  one  of  their  pro- 
phets, is  not  to  be  considered  in  the 
character  rather  of  prediction  than  his- 
tory— a  point  we  very  seriously  submit 
to  our  Biblical  exegetists  :  "  The  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  are  like  hungry 
wolves;  the  ministers  of  religion  only 
run  after  rich  livings;  and  greedy  pro- 
phets (politicians  .')  preach  falsehood  for 
gold.  Wo  to  thee,  Zion .'  wo  to  thee, 
who  beholdeth  with  indifference  these  mon- 
strous iniquities .'" 

We  cannot  quit  Mr.  Taylor,  without 
acknowledging  the  elegant  correctness 
and  strong  Latin  (not  "  Sa.xon  ")  energy 
of  his  style.  We  say  Latin,  for  such' 
was  the  character  of  the  Elizabethan 
writers,  whom  he  evidently  admires. 
We  are  sick  of  the  nonsense  scribbled 
and  twaddled  abovit  this  "  Saxon  energy," 
by  persons  who,  in  general,  have  no  dis- 
tinct meaning  in  the  term,  or  who  can- 
not have  reflected  very  deeply  upon  what 
it  is  that  constitutes  the  energy  of  a  cul- 
tivated language.  Has  it  ever  occurred 
to  these  to  ask  themselves :  Was  this 
boasted  "Saxon"  the  language  of  a 
people  who  had  a  literature,  a  philoso- 
phy, or  even  a  civilization .'  To  be- 
come such  a  language,  has  not  the  Eng- 
lish had  to  be  reformed,  as  well  as  re- 
plenished, from  the  Latin  and  the  Greek.' 
The  "energy"  in  question  is,  in  truth, 
no  other  than  that  which  is  (or  was)  to 
be  found  in  our  own  wildernesses,  in  fifty 
various  dialects,  from  Hudson's  Bay  to 
Mexico.  Hut,  as  the  English  common 
law  and  constitution,  originally  the  cus- 
tumary  of  savage  Germany,  became,  of 
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course,  by  the  fact  of  being  adopted  by 
England,  the  very  "  perfection  of  rea- 
son "  and  of  government,  so  the  jargon 
of  a  horde  of  freebooters,  of  the  same 
barbarian  origin,  must  be  considered  to 
be,  for  the  said  royal  reason,  the  per- 
fection of  language,  even  from  time  im- 
memorial !  This  grotesque  egotism  of 
the  English,  has  always  been  merely 
laughed  at  in  Europe,  especially  by  the 
French,  who  term  it,  with  polite  irony, 
"L'excentricit6  Bntannique."  Here,  how- 
ever, most  of  these  arrogant  absurdities 
are  dutifully  received,  as  unquestionable 
axioms,  and  transmitted  from  sire  to  son. 
To  award  Mr.  Taylor  the  merit  of 
writing  "  correctly,"  is  not  so  small  praise 
as  may  be  supposed  ;  at  least,  to  an  Eng- 
lish author.  We  have  said  above,  that 
no  cultivated  language  is  written  so  in- 
correctly as  ours.  Not,  perhaps,  in  broad 
incongruities  of  sense;  not  in  gross  er- 
rors of  syntax  ;  but  mostly  in  misappli- 
cation of  the  tenses,  in  illative  inexact- 
ness of  the  connective  particles,  impropri- 
ety in  the  choice  of  terms,  defect  of 
logical  sequence  among  the  clauses  in  the 
sentence,  as  among  the  sentences  in  the 
paragraph  ;  and,  we  might  add,  the  para- 
graphs in  the  chapter  or  other  division. 
Here  is  a  principal  cause  why  exact  trans- 
lation from  the  French,  which  is  emi- 
nently a  methodical  and  philosophical 


language,  appears  to  us  "  stiff,"  &c.,  in 
English.  This  imputation  upon  our  good 
mother-tongue  may  startle  such  as  have 
only  learned  its  perfections  from  English 
criticism.*  We  can,  however,  for  the 
present,  but  pledge  ourselves  to  its  truth, 
our  space  being  quite  out. 

For  the  same  reason,  we  have  to  cur- 
tail our  design  of  closing  with  a  summary 
survey  of  those  qualifications  of  the 
statesman,  recommended  by  the  books 
reviewed,  together  with  a  supplementary 
indication  of  several,  we  think,  omitted. 
We  may  resume  the  subject  upon  an  oc- 
casion, and  a  plan  of  our  own,  more 
simple,  and  thus  more  suitable  to  its  mag- 
nitude. The  utmost  hope  of  this  paper 
was,  not  to  impart  any  positive  instruc- 
tion respecting  statesmanship,  so  much 
as,  by  a  detailed  exhibition  of  the  defects 
of  its  two  principal  teachers,  to  make  our 
political  readers  sensible  that  the  instruc- 
tion is  needed.  For  the  rest,  this  is  the 
best  sort  of  lesson  that  can  be  communi- 
cated to  a  mind  ever  capable  of  receiving 
a  lesson  of  any  consequence.  It  composed 
the  whole  programme  of  Socrates  ;  who 
professed  only  to  teach  men  their  igno- 
rance, h  is  but  our  modern  ".professors" 
who  pretend  to  teach  them  knowledge — 
aye,  all  knowledge  that  is  necessary  for 
them  to  know. 

O. 


*  We  are  happy  in  having  been  enabled,  since  the  text  was  written,  to  except  one  of 
the  chief  living  representatives  of  this  criticism,  and  bring  him  to  our  support.  The 
following  was  fallen  upon,  in  casually  opening  a  volume  of  the  pleasant  "  Noctes"  of 
Christopher  JVorth. 

Christopher /ogwifwr  .•  "  Tis  wonderful,"  he  exclaims  to  Jeffrey,  alluding  to  their 
common  experience  as  critics,  "  tis  wonderful  how  few  (of  course  English)  people  can 
write  grammar.  Not  one  in  a  thousand  seems  to  have  the  slightest  notion  that  it  may 
signify  just  everything,  whether  he  puts  but  in  a  particular  place,  ox  for,  or  aiid,  or 
since,  or  however,  or  notwithstanding."  Here  is  our  meaning,  precisely ;  and — as  far 
as  one  class  of  the  inaccuracies  is  concerned — very  graphically  designated.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  authority  of  the  Editor  of  "  Blackwood"  will  induce  our  critics,  as  well 
as  authors,  to  pay  the  thing,  in  future,  some  attention. 
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THE     WOULD-BE-HERMIT. 

Oh  !  give  me  but  a  home  deep  in  a  woody  glen, 
Where  lives  no  savage  monster  within  his  rocky  den. 
Where  winds  a  limpid  rill  by  banks  of  lively  green. 
And  ne'er  a  human  voice  is  heard  nor  face  of  man  is  seen. 

Where  the  little  guiltless  Heart's-ease  and  pretty  Myrtle  grow 
Always,  because  the  North  wind  came  never  there  to  blow ; 
While  Zephyrs  bend  their  flowers,  and  dip  them  in  the  stream. 
Like  fairies  sipping  water-drops  we've  pictured  in  our  dream. 

There,  where  the  wild  birds  carol  their  sweet  and  charming  song. 
And  ever  through  the  forest  green  their  silver  notes  prolong, 
Till  faster  all  the  listening  leaves  bud  forth  on  every  tree — 
I'd  live  in  such  a  place  till  death  should  silence  me. 

For  youth,  the  wild  and  wayward,  runs  headlong  into  guilt. 
And  age  can  ne'er  replenish  the  cup  so  early  spilt ; 
The  spirit's  bright  eye  shrouded  by  Passion's  dim  eclipse. 
And  Pleasure's  fruits  all  turning  fast  to  ashes  on  the  lips  ! 

A  world  o'erwearied  Jacques,  but  with  more  loving  eyes, 
I'd  lay  me  by  the  streamlet,  and  gaze  into  the  skies ; 
And  every  billow  dancing  adown  the  pebbly  brook. 
Should  he  a  babbling  leaflet  from  Nature's  holy  book. 

There  I  should  hear  no  longer  the  dull,  delirious  roar. 
That  o'er  the  human  ocean  comes  sounding  to  the  shore — 
There  would  1  serve  my  God,  and  there  of  heaven  dream. 
And  drink  the  pleasant  waters  from  the  pellucid  stream. 
Maryland,  February,  1846.  K.  I.  C. 


PASSAGES    FROM    THE    LIFE    OF    A     MEDICAL    ECLECTIC. 


We  are  sometimes  amused,  but  never 
amazed,  at  anything  that  comes  up  in  this 
Age  of  Discovery.  We  have  all  sorts  of 
isms,  from  Fanny  Wrightism  to  Fourier- 
ism,  and  all  sorts  of  arts  and  sciences, 
from  the  art  of  picking  pockets  and  the 
science  of  neurology,  to  the  healing  art 
of  hydropathy,  and  the  science  of  living 
upon  nothing.  New  England  is  the  gen- 
eral depot  for  intellectual  ultraisms  and 
Ishmaelisms  ;  but  branches  are  given  off", 
and  interweave,  and  inosculate, and  invest 
a  large  portion  of  our  goodly  land.  New 
England  !  I  would  apostrophize,  if  I  can- 


not apotheosize,  the  hard-featured  mother 
of  many  a  "hard-favored"  son — New 
England  !  the  land  of  men  and  morals ! 
of  reform  conventions  and  conventional 
reforms  ! — Apropos  of  a  New  England 
reform  convention — such  an  one  as  it  was 
once  happily  said  that  the  keeper  of  the 
New  Hampshire  Lunatic  Asylum  had 
given  all  his  patients  a  week's  vacation 
to  attend.  J  once  found  myself  in  an 
assembly  of  this  kind,  for  the  mere  pur- 
pose of  looking  about  me.  Perhaps 
some  one  may  think  that  the  time  to  look 
about  me  was  before  going  to  such  a 
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place.  I  will  subjoin  in  parenthesis  what 
I  saw  there,  and  I  beg  the  reader  to  re- 
member that  it  was  settled  before  our 
time,  that  what  is  contained  in  parenthe- 
sis is  not  necessary  to  make  sense. 

The  first  object  that  aft'racted  my  spe- 
cial attention  was  an  old  man,  with  a 
flowing  beard  that  would  have  done  hon- 
or to  Charles  I.,  and  then  it  was  more 
venerable  and  beautiful,  inasmuch  as  it 
was  not  peaked.  Near  him  were  young 
gentlemen  with  Francis  I.  heads.  Here 
was  a  poet  in  a  blowse,  with  long 
hair  (we  had  like  to  have  said  ears) ; 
there  a  ci-devant,  or  mayhap  trans- 
cendental, clergyman,  looking  like  a 
hackrnan  all  but  the  whip.  On  the  plat- 
form was  a  Presidentess — and  a  colored 
gentleman  officiated  as  Secretary.  On 
the  same  elevated  position  was  a  lady 
vociferously  assenting  her  "  right  to  the 
Jloor."  Various  occupations  were  going 
on — knitting  and  reading  newspapers 
were  the  most  common.  Abundance  of 
noise  was  "  being  made,"  for  the  "  la- 
dy "  was  very  unpopular  with  these  ad- 
vocates of  equal  rights. 

"  We  must  hear  her,  or  give  up  our 
contest  for  free  discussion,"   says  one. 

"  I  think  ears  have  rights  as  well  as 
lungs,"  says  another. 

What  a  maelstrom  of  antagonism, 
boiling  and  struggling  each  for  an  upper 
place.  What  is  represented  here  in  this 
"  tempest  in  a  teapot,"  is  daily  enacted  in 
the  arena  of  science  and  art.  Almost 
every  man  who  claims  any  consideration 
has  a  new  machine,  idea  or  ology,  which 
is  his  especial  property,  and  which  he  is 
determined  to  patent,  that  not  even  ce- 
lestial wisdom  may  have  any  claim  on 
his  transcendent  discovery.  Now  we 
are  not  of  that  respectable  class  who  ride 
a  hobby  to  death  for  the  good  of  human- 
ity. Our  philanthropy  is  not  so  exten- 
sive. But  it  is  possible,  after  all,  that 
we  may  have  our  pet  ism,  or  that  we 
may  be  in  danger  of  making  love  to  some 
one  of  the  numberless  varieties  of  the 
species.  However,  our  path  is  paved 
with  good  intention.? — we  positively  in- 
tend only  to  be  "  a  looker  on  in  Venice." 
Burke  says  "  Man  is  a  being  who  looks 
before  and  after." — We  propose  to  look 
over  the  field  of  discovery ,  real  and  fanciful. 
Destined  from  early  life,  by  a  fate  that  we 
could  neither  evade  nor  avoid,  to  the  art 
Esculapian,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  just 
now  to  theclaimsof  discoveryinthisfield. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  feeling  of 
wealth  that  I  realized,  as  the  yankees 


say,  the  first  year  of  my  medical  studies. 
John  Jacob  Astor,  Crcesus,  or  Christopher 
Columbus,  never  felt  half  as  increased  in 
goods.  I  had  such  a  glorious  certainty 
that  all  "  the  ills  which  flesh  is  heir  to  " 
were  to  be  swept  from  the  earth.  The 
science  of  medicine  was  not  the  art  of 
guessing  to  me.  It  was  the  beautiful 
Bird  of  Paradise,  with  healing  in  her 
wings.  It  was  a  "  fixed  fact,"  like  John 
Tyler's  nose.  I  literally  gorged  myself 
with  the  books  my  first  year.  I  had  "  a 
strange  alacrity  in "  swallowing.  But 
the  second  year  and  the  second  set  of 
books  came.  I  now  found  that  two 
things  cannot  be  in  the  same  place — a 
most  unfortunate  philosophic  fact  for  my 
peace.  I  had  to  begin  again  de  novo. 
Well,  there  was  the  pleasure  of  variety 
in  adopting  a  new  brood  of  principles, 
(prejudices,  ill-natured  people  would  say,) 
and  I  went  on  getting  as  much  in  love 
with  Broussais  as  I  had  been  with  Brown, 
At  first  I  was  as  sure  as  ever  was  old 
lady,  or  nurse,  that  drawing  the  bad 
blood  out  of  people  was  very  beneficial. 
But  Magendie  convinced  me,  that  though 
the  blood  we  took  away  was  bad,  what 
we  left  was  no  better,  and  in  an  ancient 
and  much  neglected  book,  I  remembered 
to  have  read,  "  the  blood  is  the  life,"  and 
I  finally  concluded  that  if  a  portion  of 
our  life  oozed  out  with  a  quart  of  blood, 
that  double  that  portion  was  abstracted 
with  double  that  quantity.  This  was  a 
serious  consideration  to  me,  and  all  those 
truly  Christian  individuals  who  are  re- 
signed to  live.  My  Brunonian  notions 
were  sadly  jostled  by  Eberle,  Brodie  and 
Magendie.  I  remembered  to  forget  my 
lancet  in  not  a  few  instances,  after  read- 
ing the  following  from  Magendie  : 

"  I  am  anxious  to  call  your  attention 
to  the  experiments  we  made  last  season 
on  the  blood.  You  learned  through  them 
the  influence  that  fluid  exercises  on  the 
organs.  You  saw  me  produce  at  will,  in 
animals,  the  majority  of  those  striking  phe- 
nomena, for  the  relief  of  which  art  is  pow- 
erless. You  saw  me  give  rise  at  my  plea- 
sure to  pneumonia,  scurvy,  yellow  fever, 
typhoid,  &c. 

"You  are  already  acquainted  with  a  great 
number  of  causes  that  modify  the  blood, 
and  induce  disease,  but  you  are  scarcely 
prepared  for  the  announcement  that  by 
means  of  a  therapeutical  agent,  holding  the 
first  rank  among  the  fashionable  remedies 
of  the  day,  I  produce  the  very  same  altera- 
tions in  the  blood,  and  as  a  result,  the 
very  same  disorders  in  the  economy. 

"  I  assert  then,  loudly,  and  fear  not  to 
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affirm  it,  that  blood-letting  induces  both  in 
the  blood  itself,  and  in  our  tissues,  certain 
modifications,  and  pathological  phenome- 
na, which  resemble,  to  a  certain  extent, 
those  we  have  seen  developed  in  animals 
deprived  of  atmospheric  oxygen,  of  drink, 
and  of  solid  food." 

Now,  a  turtle-fed  alderman  might 
■with  advantage  prove  the  truth  of  this 
last  statement  of  Magendie.  It  might  be 
the  best  possible  treatment  to  abstract 
some  of  his  surplus  food,  after  it  was 
made  up  into  blood,  if  we  could  not  per- 
suade him  to  submit  to  the  deduction  at 
an  earlier  period.  I  was  pleased  to  find 
that  Magendie  did  not  ride  his  hobby  to 
death,  and  cut  himself  off  from  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  remedial  agent  capable  of 
producing  the  greatest  possible  mischief 
when  abused.  I  went  on  with  my  stud- 
ies, giving  up  idol 'after  idol,  and  reso- 
lutely refusing  to  think  for  myself — not 
the  rarest  kind  of  resolution  by  the 
way.  At  last  1  began  to  fear  that  the 
science  T  had  chosen  was  a  foe  to  all  fix- 
ity. Afloat  on  the  ocean  of  conjecture,  I 
still  explored  with  confidence,  and  at  last, 
thanks  to  the  good  genius  who  presides 
over  the  fate  of  mortals  in  general,  and 
medical  men  in  particular,  I  discovered  in 
the  wide  waste  of  waters  an  island, 
where  were  firmly  fixed  the  great  men 
of  ancient  and  modern  times — Medical 
Eclecticism  !  the  land  of  rest  and  promise 
for  the  wise,  the  terror  and  dread  of  fools. 

I  looked  over  the  world — disease  and 
suffering  were  everywhere.  I  saw  the 
most  earnest  and  gifted  spirits  condemned 
to  years  of  darkened  agony — like  some 
rare  bird,  beating  in  sad  unrest  against  the 
wiry  walls  of  its  unwelcome  cage.  Night, 
with  her  raven  wing,  and  myriads  of 
flashing  worlds  that  gem  her  brow,  is 
only  night  to  the  sick  souk  Its  shadows 
but  deepen  the  gloom  in  which  these  are 
plunged,  and  morning  brings  no  ray  of 
light  to  them.  In  view  of  all  this,  my 
heart  was  filled  with  an  unutterable  pity. 
I  looked  over  the  field  of  medical  sci- 
ence. 1  became  conscious  of  the  central 
stand  point  of  our  profession.  I  knew 
that  all  things  are  ours.  The  "  discov- 
ery "  and  practice  of  Priestnitz  were 
bruited  everywhere.  I  would  be  the  last 
to  rob  Priestnitz,  or  any  other  man,  of 
one  ray  of  glory;  but  let  any  one  exam- 
ine the  history  of  medicine  which  is  con- 
tained in  the  medical  books  from  Hippo- 
cratesdownward,and  he  will  find  the  facts 
and  philosophy  of  Water  Cure  scattered 
through  a  large  number  of  these  works. 


Hippocrates,  the  father  of  medicine, 
used  water  in  his  treatment  of  disease. 
His  plan  was,  to  pour  water  over  the  pa- 
tient and  then  clothe  him  warmly,  and 
thus  produce  perspiration.  His  works 
bear  testimony  to  the  cure  of  cramp,  con- 
vulsions, gout  and  tetanus.  Galen,  who 
lived  in  the  second  century,  cured  fevers 
with  water  only.  Celsus  recommends 
water  for  the  cure  of  certain  diseases. 
Boerhaave  recommends  the  use  of  water 
to  render  the  body  firm  and  strong.  Hoff- 
man, a  contemporary  of  Boerhaave, 
wrote  on  Water  for  the  cure  of  disease. 
His  words  are,  "  If  there  exist  anything 
in  the  world  that  can  be  called  a  pana- 
cea, it  is  pure  water." 

Hahn,  a  German  physician  of  note, 
wrote  a  work  on  the  Curative  Effects  of 
Water,  in  1738.  Hahn  mentions  an  in- 
veterate case  of  itch,  \vhich  was  cured 
by  wrapping  the  patient  in  a  wet  sheet, 
and  bathing  several  times  a  day.  He 
gives  instances  of  the  remarkable  cure  of 
St.  Anthony's  fire,  cancerous  ulcers, 
small  pox,  and  the  whole  family  of  ex- 
anthemata. He  also  cured  many  cases 
of  insanity  with  water. 

One  of  the  best  works  on  Water  is  that 
of  James  Currie,  M.  D.,  F.  R  S.,  of  Liv- 
erpool, published  in  1797.  Rev.  John 
Wesley  published  a  work  on  Water  in 
1747.  Mr.  Wesley  gives  a  list  of  eighty 
diseases  curable  by  water.  Indeed,  he 
prescribes  for  almost  every  disease,  and 
this,  perhaps,  is  the  greatest  error 
of  modern  hydropathy.  It  is  pretty 
certain  that  "douche,"  and  "umschlay, 
lein  tuch,"  will  never  mend  broken 
bones,  perhaps  they  will  not  grow  defi- 
cient brains,  though  we  heard  a  good 
lady,  some  lime  since,  seriously  recom- 
mend Water  Cure  to  a  gentleman,  to 
wash  the  cobwebs  out  of  his  brain,  that 
he  might  see  with  greater  clearness  sun- 
dry of  her  radical  notions.  The  gentle- 
man probably  thought  that  the  "  con- 
summation "  was  not  very  "  devoutly  to 
be  hoped  for,"  even  were  it  possible. 
But  commend  us  to  harmless  hobbies, 
neither  mulish  nor  asinine.  And  with 
this  devout  aspiration,  we  wash  our 
hands  of  Water  Cure. 

I  am  a  sad  dreamer,  and  in  my  waking 
dreams,  t  often  live  over  many  of  the 
scenes  of  my  life.  I  just  now  remember 
a  case  that  occurred  in  my  practice  soon 
after  I  commenced  the  very  responsible 
business  of  thinking  for  myself.  It 
comes  before  me  like  a  vision  of  bright 
and  dark  things.      Oh !    the  many  and 
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blessed  charities  that  cheer  the  rude  way 
and  the  often  unwelcome  labor  of  the 
man  who  professes  to  poison  people 
into  health.  One  bitter  winter  night,  I 
sat,  half-slumbering,  over  the  ashes  of 
an  exhausted  coal  fire,  dozing  and  dream- 
ing, not  of  death's  heads,  or  cross  bones, 
or  pills,  powders,  sick-rooms  and  skele- 
ton heads,  but  of  a  moving  panorama  of 
bright  things,  a  glare  of  lights,  the  whirl 
of  beautiful  forms,  the  sweetness  of  the 
most  bewitching  melody,  in  the  pauses 
of  which  a  heaven  of  harmony  was  re- 
produced in  my  soul.  I  had  just  left  all 
this  at  an  early  hour  comparatively,  for 
I  felt  the  responsibilities  of  my  profes- 
sion, but  I  could  not  leave  it.  It  was  all 
"  burned  into  my  consciousness."  I  sat, 
in  my  dreamy,  half-slumber,  in  my  room, 
which  was  cold,  cheerless  and  dark,  but 
the  roseate  hues  of  light  enveloped  me. 
iVIy  world  was  of  the  heart.  I  thanked 
God  that  I  was  a  man,  not  a  philosopher. 
I  seemed  to  rest  on  a  purple  cloud,  in  a 
far-olf  heaven  of  bliss. 

"  What  happy  things  are  youth,  and  love, 

and  sunshine : 
How  sweet  to  feel  the  sun  upon  the  heart, 
To  know  it  lighting  up  the  rosy  blood, 
And  with  all  joyous  feelings,  prism-hued. 
Making  the  dark  breast  shine  like  a  spar 

grot. 
We   walk   among   the   sunbeams   as  with 

angels." 

Reader,  the  plain  English  of  all  this 
is,  I  was  beginning  to  get  in  love.  Yes, 
I  have  had  my  turn  of  the  tender  passion, 
and  like  measles  and  small-pox,  I  am 
sure  it  can  take  but  once  with  me.  But 
this  sort  of  constitution  that  resists  the 
soft  infection  the  second  time,  or  even 
the  second  score  of  limes,  is  very  rare. 
Indeed,  I  recollect  to  have  somewhere 
read  of  a  heart  that  was  like  an  old  Eng- 
lish burying-ground,  so  full  that  it  was 
shut  up  from  farther  interments — sad, 
sepulchral  hearts,  full  of  dead  things,  are 
there  !  But  there  1  sat,  by  those  dim  em- 
bers, and  dreamed  of  what  had  floated 
before  me  atMrs.  H.'s  party.  But  all  was 
indistinct,  though  beautiful,  except  one 
bright  form.  An  ethereal  creature  was 
she,  and  I  could  not  class  her  with  the 
denizens  of  earth  {par  parenthese).  I 
saw  her  by  candle-light.  Descriptions 
of  beauty  are  ton  threadbare  for  a  JNIedi- 
cal  Eclectic.  Besides,  I  have  never 
known  them  to  operate  as  a  tonic  to  a 
susceptible  gentleman,  or  a  cosmetic  to 
an    ugly    lady.      But    the    fairy    form 


that  fixed  my  wandering  attention  at  Mrs. 
H.'s,  deserves  a  passing  notice ;  and  to 
make  more  plain  what  is  to  come  here- 
after, reader,  you  must  consent  to  be  in- 
troduced to  her.  A  crowd  of  gentlemen 
had  gathered  about  her ;  and  the  clear, 
silver  music  of  her  voice  was  only  equal- 
ed by  the  beauty  of  the  thoughts  she  ex- 
pressed. She  realized  my  dream  of  an 
Italian  Improvisatrice.  She  was  a  sec- 
ond Corinne  to  me.  She  spoke  as  one 
who  had  deep  knowledge  of  life.  Whence 
had  one  so  young  and  so  unworldly  such 
knowledge  ?  Her  conversation  was  true 
poetry,  for  it  was  wisdom  incarnated  in 
beauty.  How  the  depth  and  fullness  of 
life,  present  and  prospective,  were  open- 
ed to  me,  as  I  listened  to  her.  I  made 
one  of  a  most  admiring,  yes,  adoring,  cir- 
cle. Our  homage  was  evidently  appre- 
ciated, for  it  seemed  that  the  sparks  of 
living  fire  fell  in  showers  from  her  eyes,  as 
she  kept  up  the  most  intensely  intellectu- 
al converse,  now  bright  with  a  delectable 
wit,  now  deep  with  the  most  exquisite 
pathos.    I  felt  that  she  had 

"  Vowed  she  would  crop  the  world  for  me, 

and  lay  it 
Herself  before  me  even  as  a  flower." 

She  seemed  to  be  some  twenty  years  of 
age  ;  her  complexion  was  a  pearly,  trans- 
parent white ;  a  liquid  lustre  shot  from 
her  eyes ;  her  swan-like  neck  was  bare 
enough  for  statuary;  her  arms,  rounded 
and  Venus-like,  were  shaded  only  with 
delicate  lace,  which  seemed  like  a  thin 
mist  on  a  wreath  of  snow. 

Beautiful  being !  she  possessed  my 
bachelor  soul,  as  the  spirits  of  mischief 
possessed  the  room  that  was  swept  and 
garnished  in  olden  times.  I  very  uncer- 
emoniously hid  her  in  my  heart  and  took 
her  to  my  room  to  blissen  my  dreams. 
At  a  very  late  hour  I  awoke  to  mortal 
consciousness,  and  sought  my  pillow 
with  thoughts  and  feelings, 

"  Like  rays  of  stars  that  meet  in  space, 
And  mingle  in  a  bright  embrace." 

[  was  just  deepened  into  dreamless 
slumber,  when  the  startling  tinkle,  jingle, 
jangle  of  my  bell  awoke  me.  "  No.  364, 
B —  St.,  Lady  very  ill,"  was  the  servant's 
message.  I  dressed  in  haste,  and  soon 
stood  by  the  bedside  of  the  sufferer.  She 
lay  enveloped  in  the  white  drapery  of 
her  couch — a  thin,  emaciated,  and  almost 
transparent  hand  lay  nearly  lifeless  upon 
the  counterpane.  The  slightest  possible 
flutter  of  the  pulse  was  perceptible.     I 
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looked  upon  the  fallen,  relaxed  and 
deathy  face — her  eyes  were  closed,  and 
the  shut  lids  were  continually  contracted 
by  spasmodic  action  of  the  nerves.  A 
premature  age  seemed  to  have  shrunk  and 
wrinkled  her  face.  There  were  no  cir- 
cular lines  in  that  countenance.  All  was 
angular  as  misery.  Could  I  have  read 
death  in  her  face  I  should  have  been  re- 
lieved— oh  !  how  much.  But  I  saw  that 
she  would  not  die — certainly  not  yet.  It 
was  not  suffering  that  was  written  in 
every  line  of  her  face  ;  it  was  agony.  A 
shudder  passed  over  her,  and  an  attend- 
ant removed  the  drapery  to  alter  her 
position.  My  eye  fell  upon  a  diamond 
cross  that  sparkled  upon  her  exposed 
neck — this,  and  the  lace  clinging  upon 
her  bare  and  lifeless  arms,  revealed  to  me 
the  beauty  and  belle  of  the  evening  at 
Mr.  H.'s.  Terrible  revealing !  My 
spirit  was  stirred  to  its  very  depths.  The 
words  of  the  poet  were  traced,  as  by  a 
breath  of  flame,  upon  her : 

"  Oh  I  I  have  suffered  till  my  brain  became 
Distinct  with  wo — as  is  the  skeleton  leaf, 
Whose  green   hath  fretted   off  its  fibrous 

frame — 
And  bare  to  our  immortality  of  grief." 

I  had  seen  change  and  suffering.  I 
had  seen  those  sudden  transitions  which 
scare  the  strong  man — but  I  had  never 
seen  anything  to  be  compared  with  what 
was  now  before  me. 

The  attendant  seemed  perfectly  at 
home,  and  as  quiet  as  if  the  whole  were 
an  every-day  scene. 

"  She'll  be  better  soon — she  is  always 
better  after  she  takes  her  powders,"  and 
she  removed  a  glass  which  1  glanced 
into.  I  saw  a  very  large  dose  of  mor- 
phine remaining  as  a  sediment.  The 
whole  flashed  upon  me  in  an  instant.  I 
had  been  so  absorbed  in  the  symptoms 
that  I  had  not  noted  them.  Now  I 
told  them  one  by  one,  as  we  hold  our 
breath,  and  contemplate  those  landmarks 
of  Christian  progress,  the  gallows,  the 
gibbet,  and  the  rack. 

But  what  business  had  I  here  .'  The 
lightning  had  struck.  But  why  speak 
thus  .'  The  apparently  blasted  and  dead 
of  the  fiery  fluid,  have  been  saved  by  the 
afi'usion  oif  cold  water.  Might  there  not 
be  a  mental  lavatory,  or  lustration,  which 
might  save  even  here. 

Slowly,  almost  imperceptibly,  the 
faint,  flickering  pulse  became  distinct — 
animation  returned  to  the  shrunken  fea- 
tures.    I  held  the  thin  hand  in  mine,  but 


no  life  seemed  to  flow  into  it,  though  she 
slowly  unclosed  her  eyes  and  looked  into 
my  face.  A  slight  shudder  passed  over 
her  as  she  recognized  me,  and  she  shad- 
ed her  eyes  with  her  hand,  as  if  she  were 
determined  not  to  see  me.  It  is  said  that 
in  moments  of  great  suffering  and  peril, 
a  life  is  crowded  into  a  point  of  time.  I 
recognized  the  truth  of  this  saying  as  I 
stood  by  the  bedside  of  Mrs.  Waters. 
What  an  ideal  I  had  cherished  but  an 
hour  before,  and  now  the  terrible  actual 
had  taken  its  place. 

She  seemed  to  have  a  consciousness  of 
my  state,  and  convulsively  grasping  my 
hand  with  her  cold  fingers,  she  said  : 

"  Terror,  madness,  crime,  remorse." 

*  «  *  « 

"  Abandoned  hope,  and  love  that  turns  to 

hate. 
And  self-contempt,  bitterer  to  drink  than 

blood ; 
Pain  whose  unheeded  and  familiar  speech 
Is  howling,  and  keen  shrieks  day  after  day. 
And  hell,  or  the  sharp  fear  of  hell." 

And  then  the  coiling  snakes  that 
seemed  writhing  in  her  features,  sunk 
away  to  something  like  rest,  and  she 
said  : 

"  Soul  is  not  more    polluted  than    the 
beams 
Of  heaven's  pure  orb." 

She  raised  her  eyes  with  something  of 
earnestness  to  my  face  :  "  Doctor,"  said 
she,  "  the  light  passes  through  all  the  'taint 
of  earth-born  atmospheres'  unstained. 
My  soul  is  pure  and  true,  though  you 
see  me  weighed  down  with  ill — unable 
to  sustain  any  but  the  falsest  life,  and 
unable  to  die." 

I  laid  my  hand  upon  her  head.  I  tried 
to  speak.  I  was  ashamed  of  my  emo- 
tion. I  knew  that  I  was  expected  to  pre- 
scribe for  my  patient. 

But  why  should  I  prescribe  for  her  .' 
The  only  thing  I  could  have  done  with 
any  wisdom,  or  peace,  would  have  been 
to  order  a  warm  bath  to  expel  the  poison. 
This  she  would  have  resisted  with  the 
strength  of  insanity,  or  she  would  have 
doubled  her  next  potion.  I  knew,  too 
well,  that  no  medicine  could  produce 
any  desirable  effect,  with  all  the  tissues 
loaded  with  morphine.  I  was  more  em- 
barrassed— more  at  a  loss  than  I  had  ever 
been.  But  something  must  be  done — I 
mechanically  dealt  out  some  powders  of 
calcined  magnesia  and  left  to  seek  my 
cold  and  darkened  room,  with  no  light 
of  the  soul  to  cheer  it.     It  is  astonishing 
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how  much  light  a  man  may  radiate  upon 
the  world  around  him,  especially  if  the 
lady  he  admires  is  beside  him.  A  gold- 
en glory  rests  on  the  landscape,  cowslips 
are  a  great  deal  yellower,  brooks  gurgle 
much  more  musically  and  smoke  curls 
more  gracefully.  In  short,  Edens  are 
only  such  when  blessed  with  an  Eve. 

The  next  day  I  called  on  my  patient  in 
very  prosaic  daylight.  There  had  been 
no  twilight  in  my  experience  with  the 
lady.  I  had  passed  from  the  glare  of 
high  noon  to  black  midnight.  I  was 
somewhat  unprepared  to  meet  a  beautiful, 
faded,  very  interesting  woman  of  forty 
years  of  age.  Though  I  should  not  have 
thought  her  over  thirty,  so  slight  and 
youthful  was  her  appearance.  The  first 
impression  that  came  forcibly  to  me  after 
entering  her  room,  Avas  that  she  was  at 
the  mercy  of  all  impressions — with  a 
soul  great  enough  for  all  effort,  she  had 
been  so  bound  by  untoward  conditions, 
that  no  legitimate  action  was  possible  to 
her.  Her  life  had  been  intensified  by  be- 
ing thrown  back  upon  itself.  With  the 
freedom  and  plainness  of  truthful  youth, 
she  told  me  her  history.  It  was  the  same 
tale  of  passion  that  all  great  natures 
must  always  have  to  tell.  She  had  loved 
— Death  had  taken  the  loved  one  and 
her  heart  had  preyed  upon  itself,  because 
the  motive  power  of  her  nature  was  not 
required  for  the  varied  and  legitimate  ex- 
ercise of  her  faculties.  She  could  not 
bear  the  misery  of  her  life.  She  took 
morphine  ;    this    gave   her  a  factitious 

fleasure,  the  brilliancy  and  agony  which 
had  witnessed. 

Her  life,  or  rather  her  living  death,  can 
never  be  described.  No  description  can 
describe  it ;  and  I  am  not  one  to  attempt 
the  impossible. 

When  I  entered  the  room,  a  delicate 
lady  with  a  pale  yellow  complexion,  in 
which  was  the  slightest  possible  tinge  of 
red,  with  a  most  attenuated  waist  and  a 
sharp  cough  was  sitting  by  the  bedside. 
A  stand  and  waiter  was  beside  her,  on 
which  was  spread  all  sorts  and  sizes  of 
medicated  lozenges.  I  had,  evidently 
put  a  stop  to  any  quantity  of  eloquence 
upon  the  virtues  of  these  panaceas. 
"  Doctor,"  said  Mrs.  Waters,  "  only  see 
how  kind  Mrs.  Hunter  is;  she  has  bronght 
me  all  these  nice  medicines."  I  felt  a 
pride  too  professional  to  make  any  in- 
quiry as  to  articles  spread  before  me,  but 
the  garrulity  of  an  idle  woman,  notwith- 
standing she  was  somewhat  afraid  of 
"  the  Doctor  "  and  wished  very  heartily. 


that  she  had  hid  the  mischief  before  I 
came,  would  not  allow  me  to  remain  un- 
enlightened. There  was  camphor,  and 
calomel,  winter-green,  and  wourali,  for 
aught  I  know. 

I  made  a  longer  stay  than  was  my 
custom,  and  saw  the  sickly  lady  depart 
with  pleasure,  and  then  I  endeavored  to 
make  Mrs.  Waters  aware  of  the  exceed- 
ing folly  of  still  farther  taxing  her  dis- 
eased system  with  health-destroying 
substances — though  called  medicinal. 
With  a  mind  exceedingly  clear  on  most 
subjects,  she  was  a  child  with  respect  to 
the  economy  of  the  human  system,  the 
laws  of  health,  or  the  healing  art.  Like 
too  many  others  she  looked  to  a  physi- 
cian when  ill,  with  as  blind  a  faith,  a.? 
that  with  which  the  ancients  consulted 
their  oracles,  or  the  Indian  his  "  medi- 
cine man."  And  though  she  failed  al- 
Avays  of  receiving  any  lasting  benefit,  she 
went  on  trying  old  and  new  medicines, 
and  old  and  new  doctors,  with  a  zeal 
worthy  a  better  fate,  and  a  faith  which 
did  not  fail,  because  it  was  continually 
fed  by  hope.  Thus  are  the  most  unrea- 
sonable and  discouraging  demands  made 
upon  the  Medical  Profession — a  profes- 
sion which,  when  rightly  understood  and 
practiced,  is  one  of  the  noblest  in  the 
world.  But  now  men  and  women  ab- 
surdly expect  their  physician  to  create 
health  for  them,  whilst  they  do  nothing 
but  manufacture  disease.  We  find  at  the 
point  of  progress  which  man  has  now 
reached,  that  there  is  no  orderly,  or  bal- 
anced development  of  his  faculties. 
When  the  perversion,  or  want  of  balance 
is  excessive,  we  recognize  it  as  a  cause 
of  disease.  We  look  with  pity  upon  the 
bloated  and  tremulous  debauchee.  We 
see  how  bis  disease  has  been  produced. 
Why  should  a  high  degree  of  civilization 
uniformly  produce  an  exaltation,  and  ex- 
acerbation of  ev  ery  form  of  di sease  known 
to  the  primitive  condition  of  man,  whilst 
at  the  same  time,  new  ills  whose  name 
is  legion,  spring  into  being  before  us. 
Civic  life  is  frightfully  fruitful  in  ill 
health.  The  army  of  diseases  is  in  dis- 
proportion to  everything  but  the  army  of 
doctors. 

That  system  of  medicine  which  deals 
in  simple  remedies,  of  whatever  kind, 
which  does  not  embiace  psychology  and 
a  complete  mental  philosophy  will  fail, 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  of  curing  disease, 
and  succeed  by  chance  in  curing  the 
tenth. 

But  what  was  I  to  do  for  the  beautiful 
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ruin  before  me  ?  If  1  could,  by  any 
course  of  treatment,  expel  the  poison 
from  her  system,  I  could  by  no  means 
secure  to  her  that  mode  of  life  which 
should  exercise  her  glorious  powers,  and 
save  her  from  the  living  death  of  inaction. 
And  what  would  have  seemed  most  won- 
derful to  an  unthoughtful  observer,  was 
the  fact  that  she  saw  witli  perfect  clear- 
ness her  state  and  its  causes,  and  at  the 
same  time  that  she  was  bhndly  putting 
herself  at  the  mercy  of  every  quack  who 
made  pretensions  to  some  new  nostrum 
of  wonderful  efficacy. 

I  flatter  myself  that  I  have  some  know- 
ledge of  mental  philosophy,  but  the  min- 
gled wisdom  and  ignorance  of  this  won- 
derful woman  astonished  me.  To  see  a 
woman  surrounded  by  pretenders  to 
magnetic  and  mesmeric  science,  depend- 
ing on  morphine  and  Moffat's  Life  Pills, 
and  employing  a  physician  with  no  more 
of  an  understanding  appreciation  of  him 
than  she  had  of  the  crowd  of  quacks, 
and  the  endless  procession  of  nostrums 
with  which  she  was  surrounded,  and  yet 
conversing  upon  life  and  its  phenomena, 
with  a  far-reaching  wisdom  and  a  bril- 
liant beauty,  was  more  than  1  was  pre- 
pared for. 

"  Doctor,"  said  she,  "  had  I  the  power  to 
make  conditions  for  myself,  I  would  have 
health.  The  causes  of  disease  must  be 
sought  in  the  conditions  and  habits  that 
men  malie  for  themselves.  If  there  is  no 
healthy  development  of  the  material  na- 
ture, through  legitimate  exercise  or  in- 
dustry, the  body  is  not  reproduced  in  a 
healthy  manner,  and  the  mental  condition 
is  proved  to  be  far  from  sane  or  sound  by 
the  fact  that  there  is  not  sufficient  wis- 
dom to  furnish  such  material  conditions 
as  shall  insure  healthy  develop?nent. 
We  may  take  the  vitiated  air  in  our 
cities  as  an  example  of  want  of  wisdom, 
and  rightly  directed  effort.  In  the  present 
state  of  society,  no  efficient  medical  police 
is  possible.  The  more  gross  and  terrible 
miasmas  may  be  removed  by  the  degree 
of  corporate  action  to  which  we  have  at- 
tained. But,  Doctor,  w«  see  all  too  plainly 
for  our  peace,  that  all  regulations  possi- 
ble at  this  day,  with  regard  to  those  con- 
ditions which  we  see  are  essential  to 
health,  fall  lamentably  short  of  attaining 
for  man  what  unitary  action  can  alone 
accomplish.  And  so  dim  and  distant 
look  those  conditions,  which  we  see  are 
essential  to  our  well-being,  that  balanced 
development  and  universal  health  seem 
the  wildest  of  all  Utopian  dreams." 


I  confess  I  listened  with  something  of 
surprise  to  remarks  like  these  from  one, 
who,  with  all  her  power  to  reason,  had 
no  power  to  act. 

I'he  very  next  day,  when  I  called,  I 
found  her  interested  deeply  in  an  account 
of  a  new  German  doctor,  with  a  name 
the  most  unmusical  and  unpronounceable 
of  any  that  has  been  imported.  The 
patron  of  the  new  doctor  was  a  man  I 
had  met  occasionally  at  places  where  the 
"  best  dinners  "  are  eaten.  I  had  amused 
myself  by  setting  down  the  items  of  his 
bill  of  fare.  He  was  in  very  delicate 
health,  and  so  he  never  ate  delicately. 
Like  Mr.  Gobbler,  he  never  had  any 
stomach ;  and  yet,  strange  paradox,  his 
stomach  always  troubled  him.  I  had  seen 
him  eat  soup  and  salmon,  oil  and  vine- 
gar, ham  and  eggs,  roast  pig — all  sorts  of 
poultrj' — a  half-dozen  incomprehensible 
French  dishes,  as  many  more  unmen- 
tionable American  horrors  ;  and  then  the 
man  had  the  audacity  to  complain  of  be- 
ing ill,  as  if  it  were  possible  for  him  to 
be  anything  else.  But  just  now  he  was 
particularly  dazzled  by  the  foreshine  of 
perfect  health.  Mr.  Feeder  was  a  rela- 
tive of  Mrs.  Waters,  and,  as  such,  he 
made  large  demands  upon  her  faith  on 
the  present  occasion,  and  large  quota- 
tions from  her  larder.  The  character  of 
the  lunch  he  was  leisurely  discussing  in 
Mrs.  W.'s  room,  so  as  not  to  deprive  her 
of  a  moment  of  his  precious  company, 
was  unique,  as  far  as  my  observation  of 
lunches  extends.  I  really  trembled  for 
the  little  light  chair,  which  looked  as 
though  it  must  have  the  gift  of  breaking 
down  under  the  composite  infliction  of 
the  rotund  invalid  and  his  comprehensive 
luncheon.  lie  breathed  thick  and  short, 
and  loosened  his  neckcloth  as  he  ate  a 
plate  of  oysters,  an  ice  cream,  some  blanc- 
mange, a  bologna  sausage,  a  cold  tongue, 
a  sandwich  and  some  sardines,  and  sponge 
cake  and  fruit  cake.  He  had  his  hand 
on  his  side  whenever  it  could  be  spared 
from  his  mouth  and  his  plate,  and,  in  the 
intervals  of  deglutition,  he  entertained 
Mrs.  Waters  and  myself  with  an  account 
of  his  new  doctor,  a  celebrated  homeopa- 
th ist,  who  has  improved  him  wonderfully 
within  the  last  month.  He  had  given 
up  his  calomel,  and  his  quinine,  and  his 
weekly  bleeding,  and  the  black  draught, 
and  the  saline  draught,  and  the  Congress 
water,  and  the  morphine  at  night,  and 
the  effervescing  draught  in  the  morning, 
and  his  dinner  pill,  and  the  doctor's  fre- 
quent calls,  and  confined  himself  to  the 
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infinitesimals  of   Dr. 


-,  and    then 


came  an  unpronounceable  German  name, 
anything  but  homeopathic  in  quantity. 

"And  do  you- think,  cousin  Ellen," 
said  he,  "  that  the  30,000th  part  of  a  grain 
of  charcoal,  or  cuttle-fish,  has  done  me 
more  good  than  being  bled  scores  of 
times,  and  taking  ounces  of  calomel  ?" 

I  listened  to  all  this  patiently,  because 
I  saw  no  other  way  of  lightening  the 
poor  man's  load  of  misery  ;  for,  even  in 
his  improved  state,  it  seemed  to  me  hardly 
possible  that  he  could  bear  for  an  unlim- 
ited period  his  load  of  fat  and  feebleness. 
I  had  for  some  time  been  searching  the 
field  of  homeopathy,  but  I  confess  I  felt 
little  partiality  for  this,  its  experienced 
advocate.  How  often  might  systems,  as 
well  as  men,  exclaim,  "  Save  me  from  my 
friends."  It  were  vain  to  deny  that  ho- 
meopathy might  be  a  great  negative  good, 
if  no  more,  to  a  man  who  had  for  years 
disgraced  the  healing  art  by  making  a 
walking  apothecary's  shop  of  himself — 
upon  whom  the  signatura  rerum  was 
"  medicine  chest  and  meat  shop."  Still 
his  utter  inattention  to  homeopathic  diet 
was  far  from  encouraging.  Such  were  a 
portion  of  the  influences  to  which  Mrs. 
W.  was  subjected.  She  seemed  like  a 
crushed  flower,  exhaling  sweets  continu- 
ally. "  Passing  away"  was  written  upon 
her  all  too  legibly,  and  I,  what  could  I  do 
but  watch  the  transit  of  the  beautiful  bird- 
like  spirit .'  But  suddenly  she  revived  ; 
she  seemed  to  renew  her  hold  on  life. 
Again  she  became  the  centre  of  attrac- 
tion in  the  brilliant  circle  in  which  she 
moved.  How  dearlj^  she  purchased  the 
privilege  (if  such  it  could  be  considered) 
of  charming  and  fascinating,  those  only 
knew  who  spent  the  intervals  with  the 
sufferer.  For  myself,  I  must  confess  she 
was  like  a  cold,  dead  weight  at  my 
heart.  Her  form  seemed  always  floating 
before  me,  not  radiant  with  the  terrible 
brilliancy  of  her  disease,  but  M'ith  a  cold, 
deathy  beauty,  which  it  was  painful  to 
look  upon.  She  had  great  unwillingness 
to  speak  of  her  sufferings.  She  seemed 
to  retire  into  herself ;  and,  as  the  load  of 
life  grew  more  heavy  and  intolerable, 
.she  became  more  and  more  silent,  and 
shut  from  her  friends.  Who  shall  read 
for  us  the  mystery  of  such  a  life  .' 

"  Why,"  said  I,  "  do  you  maintain 
this  painful  reserve  with  your  friends  .' 
Why  do  you  suffer  alone,  when  so  many 
desire  nothing  more  earnestly  than  to  give 
you  sympathy  ?"  She  took  from  her 
desk  a  scrap  of  paper  closely  written 


over  and  handed  it  to  me.  I  transcribe  it, 
in  the  hope  that  it  may  save  at  least  one 
from  becoming  the  victim  of  the  poison 
of  poisons,  morphine,  or  opium,  in  any 
form. 

"  My  life  is  but  a  hidden   fire,  that 
burns  and   eats  into   itself  continually, 
SuflTering  has  surrounded  me  like  a  wreath 
of  flame,  and  like  a  wretched  viper,  my 
spirit  stings  itself  to  death.     This  morn- 
ing I  awoke  bathed  in  tears.     I  sought 
for  the  cause.     It  was  a  dream — a  vision 
of  my   sunny  childhood,  when  in  my 
father's  grounds,  I  lay  upon  soft  grassy 
banks,  and  '  I  was  happy  as  a  young 
poet  who  sitteth  in  the  sun  of  spring  to 
see  the   violets  grow.'      Clear,  crystal 
wavelets  of  delight  passed  over  me  as  I 
lay  amongst  the  flowers  and  listened  to 
the    '  drony    hum '    of    the    bees,    and 
watched  the  bright  flight  of  the  birds.     I 
was  wrapped  in  slumber  that  seemed  like 
infancy.      I  felt  the  soft  velvet  of  the 
grass.     I  was  fanned  by  the  perfume  of 
the  blessed  flowers,  and  cluster  after  clus- 
ter became  distinct  to  me,  and  the  hum- 
ming-birds came  like  visible  fairies,  to 
take  the  honey  from   the  heart  of   the 
blossoms,  and  the  cool  pond  came  before 
me,  and  the  virgin  lilies  clustered  there, 
and  bowed  their  delicate  heads,  and  the 
fountain  sent  up  its  cooling  spray,  and 
the  trees  spread    out  upon  the  air  the 
green  blessing  of  their  leaves,  and  the 
strawberries  lay  rich  and  ripe  below  me, 
and   through  the  open  windows   of  the 
conservatory    came  the  perfume  of  the 
orange  blossoms,  and  all  the  sweet  flow- 
ers, and  the  air  rested  down  upon  me  an 
overwhelming  heaven.     But  even  in  my 
slumber  the  vision  vanished,  and  I  awoke 
in  an  agony  of  tears.     All  my  nerves 
thrilled  with  the  most  intense  pain.     I 
thought  that  the  marrow  of  my  bones 
was  perforated  with  hot  irons.    A  weight, 
that  felt  hot  and  heavy,  seemed  to  lay  on 
my  forehead  and  press  into  my  eyes.     I 
opened  my  eyes  resolutely,  and  then  I 
could  not  close  them,  and  a  sight  was 
presented    in    terrible    distinctness,    the 
thought   of  which  almost  suflbcates  me. 
I  saw    a  coffin  before  me,  borne  on  the 
shoulders   of    four  men,   clad   in    deep 
mourning.     They  stopped  opposite  me, 
and  put  down  their  sad  burden.     Slowly 
the  coffin  lifted  itself  upright,  and  stood 
like  a  man  before  me.     The  lid  unclosed, 
and  I  saw — 0  God,  can  I  write  it !     I  saw 
the  ghastly  features  of  the  idol  of  my 
heart.      The    sunken    eyes,    the    bony 
cheeks,  the  shriveled  and  fallen  lip,  all 
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burned  themselves  into  my  very  heart. 
The  likeness  was  preserved  in  the  midst 
of  decay.  The  foul  fetor  filled  my  room, 
and  again  the  coffin  closed,  and  became 
lifted  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  men — a 
dirge,  more  awful  than  the  silence,  burst 
upon  my  ear,  and  a  train  of  mourners 
came  bel'ore  me.  I  recognized  myself  as 
the  first  of  the  train.  I  was  attired  in  my 
bridal  dress,  and  wreaths  of  flowers  en- 
circled my  arms  and  my  head.  But, 
within  the  gorgeous  robes,  I  stood  a  liv- 
ing corpse.  The  same  ghastly  decay, 
and  the  same  dreadful  liiieness  to  myself, 
was  visible  in  me,  that  appeared  in  the 
coffin.  Then  came  a  long  train  of  friends 
clad  in  weeds,  but  looking  healthy  and 
happy,  as  if  it  had  been  a  gala  day.  Last 
of  all  came  my  dead  mother  in  her  shroud, 
smiling  and  beautiful  as  when,  in  child- 
hood, I  pillowed  my  head  upon  her  lov- 
ing heart.  I  saw  no  more  ;  the  cup  of  my 
agony  was  drained  to  the  dregs.  I  be- 
came insensible — how  long  I  lay  in  the 
peace  of  death,  I  know  not;  but  1  awoke 
again  to  live  my  life — to  count  the 
weary  minutes  of  the  interminable,  long, 
long  day — to  doze  an  hour  of  painful  and 
unnatural  slumber,  and  then  to  wake  and 
watch,  through  a  night  of  fever,  and  pain, 
and  restless  anguish,  that  no  words  can 
tell.  Oh  !  if  any  one  of  my  friends  could 
know  the  utter  impossibility  of  describing 
my  state,  they  would  never  ask  me  to 
attempt  it.     Why  I  have  not  thrown  mj^- 


self  into  the  next  life,  I  cannot  tell,  un- 
less it  be  from  that  paralysis  of  will 
which  leaves  me  too  destitute  of  steady 
purpose  to  do  anything.  I  have  only 
ability  to  endure — to  suffer." 

It  may  be  asked,  why  the  healing  art 
was  powerless  in  this  case  ?  I  answer, 
no  attempt  was  made  to  bring  Mrs.  Wa- 
ters' system  under  any  remedial  treatment. 
I  could  never  succeed  in  rousing  her  will 
to  resist  taking  morphine.  She  did  not 
believe  that  it  was  possible  for  her  to 
live  a  day  without  the  drug.  I  felt  sure 
that  she  might  have  been  saved  if  she 
could  have  loved  a  living  and  substantial 
entity.  But  her  heart  was  in  the  land  of 
dreams  and  shadows,  with  herdead  lover. 
She  took  no  real  interest  in  any  living 
person  or  thing.  My  service  to  her  was 
that  of  a  sympathetic  friend  ;  and  1  some- 
times stood  in  the  way,  between  her  and 
those  miscellaneous  mixtures  of  medicin- 
al substances  which  were  most  mischiev- 
ous, although  nothing  that  she  could  have 
gleaned  from  the  highways  and  byways 
of  folly  and  fatuity,  could  have  been 
more  mischievous  than  the  deadly  drug, 
morphine.  But  every  additional  poi.son, 
was  of  course  an  additional  evil. 

I  was  not  surprised  when  I  saw  her 
slowly  and  surely  sinking  to  the  grave. 
I  had  expected  it  from  the  first — and  yet 
I  felt  always  that  she  might  be  saved. 

The  last  time  I  saw  her  she  said,  "  I 
am  enduring  life  and  wailing  for  death." 


TO    EMILY. 

Still  dearest,  Emily,  art  thou  to  me ; 
Thy  face  is  still  the  loveliest,  and  the  last 
Of  those  that  Memory  softly  summons  up 
At  night,  when  I  retire  alone  with  !)cr. 
They  come  with  graceful  forms,  glad  looks,  sweet  lips, 
Their  varying  voices  speak  of  olden  time  ; 
But  soon  they  pass,  and  thy  fair  pensive  brow, 
In  shape  and  magic  like  the  midnight  moon  ; 
Thy  deep,  dark,  earnest  and  devoted  eyes. 
From  whence  thy  soul  beams  outward  like  a  star, 
With  the  full  planet  light  of  woman's  love, 
Rise  in  the  firmament  .ind  light  my  way 
As  I  pass  through  the  ivory  gate  of  sleep. 
New  Y(yrk,  February,  1846,  Hugh  Bridgksson 
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A   SEQUEL  TO    "VESTIGES  OF  THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF 

CREATION."* 


The  reading:  public  were  surprised  not 
long  ago  by  an  author  who  carried  tliem, 
with  an  easy  assurance  and  little  help  of 
thought,  into  the  very  mystery  and  gene- 
sis of  creation.  With  a  singular  confi- 
dence he  stepped  in  between  us  and  our 
opinions,  obscuring  philosophies  and  or- 
thodoxies accepted  from  all  antiquity. 
He  would  have  had  us  believe  that  an 
altogether  novel  discovery  of  Providence 
was  to  dawn  upon  us.  What  this  was, 
the  reading  public  are  not  uninformed  ot ; 
but  since  anything  so  remarkable  cannot 
be  too  often  spoken,  if  true,  or  too  freely 
exposed,  if  false,  we  venture  upon  an- 
other notice  of  the  same,  for  the  sake  of 
our  author's  new  defence  of  it  in  his 
sequel  that  has  just  appeared. 

The  first  view  we  had  of  this  great 
discovery  in  the  book  entitled  "  Vestiges 
of  the  Natural  History  of  Creation," 
raised  a  very  sudden  admiration  in  some 
minds.  It  came  attended  with  a  number 
of  solid  facts  out  of  treatises  of  natural 
history,  tempered  with  a  mixture  of  such 
doubtful  matter  as  may  be  found  in  all 
books  of  science,  for  the  exercise  of  weak 
understandings.  » The  discovery  itself 
was  no  less  an  one  than  that  the  inferior 
species  in  nature  are  continually  generat- 
ing and  bringing  f 01  th  the  superior  ;  that 
bodies  of  apes  begat  bodies  of  an  inferior 
sort  of  men,  and  these,  again,  bodies  of 
the  better  sort ;  that,  in  very  deed,  the 
species  of  all  animals  go  on  perfecting 
theselves  by  a  law  of  their  being:  ani- 
malcules, originated  in  dust,  changing 
gradually  into  worms  and  insects  ;  insects 
into  fishes ;  fishes  into  reptiles ;  reptiles 
into  quadrupeds,  and  so  on  through  all 
the  stages,  ending  in  man.  Men  are  to 
become  angels,  angels  demigods,  and  so 
on  to  infinitude. 

It  is  instantly  apparent  that  we  have 
here  a  something  not  new  at  all,  but  only 
newly  revived  ;  the  same  being  an  inven- 
tion of  Lamark  and  others  out  of  hints, 
it  may  be,  from  the  ancients.  But  there 
is  no  need  of  recurring  to  antiquity  for 
the  origin  of  a  metaphysical  theory,  more 
than  for  that  of  a  disease.     Given  the 


causes  of  the  malady,  it  will  come  to 
light. 

But  we  are  to  beware  of  charging 
atheism  upon  the  author  of  a  book  written 
to  disavow  it ;  for  that  is  seemingly  the 
main  purpose  of  this  "  Sequel  to  the  Vesti- 
ges." The  book  is  a  mere  heap  of  refuta- 
tions, bearing  obscurely  upon  two  charges 
of  atheism  and  ignorance.  The  author  in- 
sists that  he  intended  nothing  but  to  set 
forth  a  new,  not  to  abolish  every,  mode 
of  creation  ;  which  we  may  easily  admit, 
and  pass  on  to  a  consideration  of  "  the 
new  mode,"  as  a  thing  honestly  meant. 

To  come  directly  upon  the  matter : 
This  author  would  have  us  believe  that, 
as  soon  as  earth  was  of  a  temperature 
suitable  for  life,  germs  of  rudimentary 
species  were  produced  in  the  moist 
ground,  or  in  the  ocean,  by  a  natural 
process  like  the  generation  of  intestinal 
worms,  or  of  animalcules  in  our  paste, 
supposing  these  to  be  a  spontaneous  pro- 
duct. In  favor  of  this  view,  he  oilers 
Mr.  Cross's  experiments  as  a  very  sound 
proof.  This  experimenter  found  a  new 
species  of  acarus  in  a  solution  of  silica 
which  had  been  galvanized,  as  every  one 
has  heard.  Electricity  favors  the  growth 
of  plants,  and  accelerates  all  the  func- 
tions of  life ;  but  that  a  current  of  it  ever 
made  so  complex  a  thing  as  an  acarus,  or 
the  germ  of  one,  out  of  any  rude  assem- 
blage of  elements,  no  scientific  person 
believes.  The  thing  is  contrary  to  pos- 
sibility, if  any  possibility  of  nature  is 
known  to  us.  Meanwhile,  we  are  well 
assured  that  earth,  air  and  sea,  are  full 
of  spores  and  seeds,  and  animalcular 
germs.  It  is  only  necessary  to  turn  up  a 
deep  spadeful  of  soil  to  find  seeds  spring- 
ing, that  may  have  lain  there  a  thousand 
years.  Set  a  glass  of  distilled  water  in  a 
warm  place,  and,  after  a  day  or  so,  it  will 
be  full  of  animalcules,  not  generated 
there.  There  was  nothing  in  the  water 
but  hydrogen  and  oxygen;  but  in  the 
animalcules,  there  must  be  a  variety  of 
other  elements  (nitrogen  and  phospho- 
rus;  iron,  perhaps;  carbon,  especially). 
Nothing  is  to  be  gathered  from  the  ex- 
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periment  but  a  reasonable  belief  that  the 
atmosphere,  like  the  earth  and  sea,  is  full 
of  germs,  if  Mr.  Cross's  experiments 
were  made  in  any  place  haunted  by  acari 
of  the  species  found  in  his  troughs,  there 
is  no  ditficulty  in  accounting  for  their  ap- 
pearance. Indeed,  men  of  science  never 
gave  full  credence  to  his  experiments, 
and  their  authority  is  quite  vanished  from 
the  minds  of  all  but  the  credulous. 

Let  us  consider  a  moment  the  condition 
of  a  planet  cooled  from  fusion,  (as  ours 
most  evidently  is,)  at  the  moment  of  its 
arrival  at  a  temperature  suitable  for  life  ; 
a  temperature  between  the  freezing  and 
the  boiling  point  of  water.  The  shores 
of  its  seas  would  be  composed  entirely  of 
sands  and  silts,  the  detritus  of  plutonic 
rocks,  devoid  even  of  a  trace  of  vegetable 
matter,  and  therefore  not  able  to  sustain 
the  germ  of  an  animal,  should  one  be 
present  in  them.  But  if  it  be  possible 
for  the  germs  of  animalcules  to  subsist, 
as  plants  do,  upon  ammonia,  carbonic 
acid  and  the  earths,  the  impossibility 
equally  remains  of  the  absolute  genesis 
of  a  plant  or  animalcule  in  any  possible 
mud  of  such  an  ocean.  By  the  laws  of 
the  equal  mixture  of  gases,  the  congrega- 
tion of  atoms  in  air,  to  form  a  germ, 
would  be  perfectly  prevented.  By  the 
affinity  of  water  for  substances  dissolved 
in  it,  and,  in  general,  by  the  chemical 
affinities  of  all  the, elementary  bodies,  an 
insuperable  bar  is  put  to  the  production 
of  germs.  There  is  not  the  least  known 
tendency  in  dead  atoms,  at  any  tempera- 
ture, to  combination  in  tbe  figures  of  or- 
ganic tissues.  The  most  experienced 
chemists,  familiar  with  the  elements  at  all 
temperatures,  have  never  observed  any- 
thing like  organization  or  genesis.  Heat, 
electricity,  chemical  affinity  and  crysfallo- 
genic*  force,  are  the  sole  powers  of  dead 
matter.  They  are  all  polar,  operating  in 
lines,  planes  and  solid  angles  ;  they  may 
be  able  to  shape  the  body  of  a  planet, 
but  are  quite  unequal  to  the  origination 
of  a  planet  or  animal. 

In  the  mud  of  no  primeval  ocean,  con- 
ceivable by  human  science,  could  any 
germs  have  been  generated  by  the  coali- 
tion of  dead  atoms!  The  impossibility  is 
distinct,  clear,  insuperable;  more  and 
more  clear  and  insuperable,  as  we  are 
more  and  more  conversant  with  the  pow- 
ers that  compose  matter.  A  drunken, 
irresponsible  fancy  may  create  chimeras 


and  generate  animalcules  in  the  mud  of  a 
convenient  ocean ;  the  scientific  chemist, 
in  full  possession  of  his  wits,  is  unable 
to  do  so. 

The  first  germs  must  have  been  crea- 
tions, and  not  results  of  laws,  in  any 
other  sense  than  as  the  order  of  the  Crea- 
tor is  always  a  "  law."  The  miracle 
may  be  in  our  ignorance,  and  not  in  the 
fact.  Is  the  first  appearance  more  won- 
derful or  unaccountable  than  the  alter 
continuance  ? 

Admit  that  there  are  primordial  laws 
of  laws,  regulating  the  series  of  creation, 
as  obscure  to  our  understandings  as  the 
laws  of  the  Eternal  Justice  itself ;  and 
that,  to  the  eye  of  Deity,  there  is  no  mir- 
acle, but  all  orderly  and  predeterminate  ; 
what  harm  could  follow  such  a  specula- 
tion ? 

But  there  is  a  difficulty  at  the  first  step 
towards  anj^  system  of  the  world,  which 
no  human  intellect  has  been  able  to  re- 
move ;  and  that  is,  the  difficulty  of  find- 
ing a  beginning  for  matter  itself.  Out 
of  nothing,  i.  e.  out  of  no  thing,  matter 
was  made ;  for  if  it  was  made  of  any 
thing,  it  was  made  of  itself,  which  is 
absurd.  It  is  equally  impossible  to  say 
that  "  there  was  a  time,"  when  there  were 
no  atoms  of  matter;  the  very  notion  of 
time  and  space,  requiring  a  previous  "  ex- 
istence," (i.  e.  outstanding,)  of  all  the 
phenomena  of  space  and  change.  We  are 
obliged,  therefore,  if  we  insist  on  a  "  be- 
ginning," to  find  it  in  a  mere  "  ignorance 
of  what  went  before."  There  is  noi."  be- 
ginning of  time;"  the  notion  is  ridicu- 
lous. We  are  compelled — all  men  have 
hitherto  been  compelled — to  quit  all  spec- 
ulations on  the  "  beginning  of  matter," 
as  an  event  not  comprehensible  by  intel- 
lect. It  is  one  of  those  amazing  phanta- 
sies that  the  reason,  the  superior  soul, 
suggests  to  intellect  as  a  kind  of  sport, 
as  if  to  convince  it  of  its  own  weakness. 

Once,  then,  for  all.  God  said,  in  the 
beginning,  "  Let  light  and  matter  be," 
and  they  were.  We  divine  that  this  is 
true  ;  and  thus  we  lay  the  foundation  of 
a  universe ;  creating  it  in  imagination, 
and  suspecting  that  our  mode  of  "  creat- 
ting"  it  may  be  remotely  typical  of  the 
more  original  mode. 

Having  now  a  world  "  enunciated," 
whispered  in  the  abysses  of  the  Ancient 
Night,  another  wonder  follows: — It  rc- 
mains .'    Its  being  is  founded  on  the  Rock 
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of  Ages ;  its  existence  in  the  Ancient  of 
Days.  It  is  made  to  our  hands ;  the  play 
of  its  powers  is  begun  for  us.  We  have 
only  now  to  study  and  observe  them  for 
afew  millennia,  and  presently  there  comes 
a  new  cause  of  wonder,  the  appearance 
of.  life,  in  species.  These  leap  into  ex- 
istence as  their  place  is  made  for  them. 
The  inferior  gather  nutriment  from  earth, 
air  and  water ;  these  are  plants.  They, 
in  turn,  become  food  for  a  more  complex 
order,  the  animals.  All  the  kinds  perish 
rapidly,  and  are  continued :  living  and 
dying,  sustained  and  sustaining.  The 
system  of  their  life  is  a  system  of  death  ; 
they  conquer  the  fate  that  lies  in  matter, 
and  are  conquered  by  it — preserving  only 
a  form.  Like  water  through  the  wave, 
that  stands  always  on  the  brink  of  a  fall, 
the  material  flows  through  the  form  of 
the  species.  Like  pulses  of  sound,  the 
propagated  forms  die  out  and  are  repeated 
ceaselessly  in  the  flow  of  time ;  and  as 
all  the  pulses  make  one  sound,  all  the 
individuals  make  but  one  species. 

Another  part  of  the  hypothesis  of  a 
gradual  advancement  of  species,  is  that  of 
Stirpes  or  Races,  dwelt  upon  by  the  au- 
thor in  his  sequel.  This  may  be  easily 
imagined  by  conceiving  several  condi- 
tions of  the  earth's  surface  in  the  five 
continents,  in  New  Holland,  in  Ameri- 
ca, Europe,  Asia  and  Africa,  the  produc- 
tion of  germs  began  at  epochs  removed 
by  long  periods  apart.  In  Asia,  on  the 
Indian  Caucasus,  germs  were  produced 
much  sooner  than  in  other  continents, 
this  region  having  been  the  first  that  rose 
above  the  sea,  or  that  attained  a  temper- 
ature suitable  for  life.  Here,  then,  life 
began,  and  arrived  soonest  at  perfection. 
The  typical  forms  began  here,  and  ripen- 
ed through  their  changes  into  the  perfect 
man.  In  Africa  an  inferior  stirps,  or 
generation,  ended  in  the  Negro  ;  in  New 
Holland  and  other  parts  races  still  inferior 
came  to  light,  those  countries  coming 
later  out  of  the  sea,  and  producing  stirpes 
of  an  inferior  kind. 

The  whole  number  of  stirpes  may  be 
five,  represented  by  the  five  races  of  men, 
unless  we  see  fit  to  imagine  any  other 
number,  or  make  the  whole  accidental. 
Five  groups  of  animals  exist  upon  the 
five  continents.  Each  of  these  is  a  series 
ascending  from  the  animalcule  to  the 
monkey,  and  ending  in  man;  though  it 
is  admitted  that  the  series  is  surprisingly 
broken  and  irregular,  many  of  the  links 
having  perished.  The  five  species  of 
men  are  the  crowns  of  these  five  king- 


doms.    Such  is  one  form  of  the  progres- 
sive hypothesis. 

A  variety  of  consequences,  all  singular 
enough,  flow  from  this  protean  hypothe- 
sis. That  there  is  in  every  nature  a  nisus, 
as  it  is  termed,  "  an  upward  striving." 
Fishes  long  to  be  frogs  ;  frogs  would  fain 
be  snakes  ;  snakes  aspire  to  become  birds. 
This  aspiration  is  Platonical  and  pro- 
found, lying  in  no  particular  fish  or  snake, 
but  in  the  whole  life  of  the  race.  It  is  a 
secret  striving  of  the  Anima  Mundi ;  par- 
ticular souls  partake  of  it  only  in  a  cer- 
tain ineffable  manner.  Observe  that  this 
"nisus"  is  the  thing  intended  by  Gothe 
in  his  Song  of  Souls;  hinted  at  by  Plato 
in  his  doctrine  of  metempsychosis,  and 
held  clearly  by  the  ancient  Hindoos,  in 
their  theology,  as  the  law  of  all  exist- 
ence. All  existence,  said  they,  is  pain- 
ful. All,  therefore,  strive  after  higher 
degrees,  for  the  higher  degrees  are  the 
least  painful. 

This  hypothesis  of  a  nisus,  much  dwelt 
upon  by  some  naturalists,  seems  to  be 
nothing  more  than  a  mystical  expression 
for  the  "  Law  of  Progress,"  or  of  pro- 
gressive creation.  The  property  of 
grovAh,  observed  in  an  individual,  is 
transferred  by  it  to  a  whole  species.  All 
the  individuals  of  a  species  advance  sim- 
nltaneously,  with  an  imperceptible  slow- 
ness, toward  a  higher  (i.  e.  more  complex) 
species.  The  nisus  is  a  transmitted  ten- 
dency, cumulative  by  infinitesimal  de- 
grees. The  wonderful  moderation  of  its 
movement  may  be  guessed  from  a  com- 
parison of  the  human  and  other  animals 
entombed  four  thousand  years  ago  in  the 
Egyptian  catacombs.  Not  the  least  dif- 
ference is  discoverable  between  the  anato- 
my and  stature  of  these  remains  and 
those  of  recent  time.  The  efforts  of  the 
nisus  are  either  miraculously  ceased, 
since  Noah's  day,  or  its  effects  are  incal- 
culably small.  There  is  reason  even  to 
suspect  a  reversed  progress,  that  the  hu- 
man race  have  degenerated  in  some  par- 
ticulars. 

When  any  complete  organism  attains 
maturity,  it  produces  a  germ,  by  an  efllbrt 
of  its  whole  body.  Then  follows  an 
extinction,  or,  at  least,  a  general  relaxa- 
tion, of  its  vital  energies.  Some  plants 
die  in  the  effort  to  produce  seeds.  All 
are  sensibly  weakened  by  the  process, 
and  the  same  is  true  of  every  species  of 
animals,  it  stands  to  reason  that  the 
resultant  of  a  number  of  forces  cannot  be 
more  than  equal  to  the  sum  of  all  those 
forces.     If  a  germ  is  generated  in  a  plant 
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or  animal,  it  must  be  a  resultant  of  a  joint 
effort  of  all  the  vital  forces  of  the  organ- 
ism. For  this  reason  it  is  their  epitome 
and  representative,  and  can  be  nothing 
more.  The  germ  will  have  just  such 
powers,  and  in  such  degree  as  may  ena- 
ble it  to  continue  the  species  of  the  parent 
plant  or  animal.  If  there  be  two  sexes, 
the  embryo  may  reach  the  united  perfec- 
tion of  both,  but  can  exceed  them  only 
by  the  intervention  of  some  other  power, 
(a  nistis,  for  example,)  not  inherent  in 
the  species  or  in  the  nature  of  matter. 

Let  it  be  considered  that  the  laws  of 
living  matter,  though  superior  to  those  of 
dead  matter  as  to  the  forms  they  appear  in, 
are  notable  to  surpass  or  exceed  necessity. 
There  is  no  action  of  an  animal,  of  which 
the  whole  possibility  does  not  lie  in  it 
mechanically.  Mind  employs,  but  cannot 
subdue,  or  surpass,  the  material  and  ne- 
cessary laws.  A  man  may  not  resist 
gravity,  but  by  obeying  it;  "  we  subdue 
nature  by  obeying  its  laws." 

What,  then,  shall  be  said  of  this  nisus, 
by  which  an  animal  is  enabled  to  produce 
a  something  greater,  and  more  powerful, 
than  itself?  by  which  a  plant  may  pro- 
duce an  animalcule  ;  an  animalcule  a 
mollusk  ;  a  moUusk  a  fish  ;  a  fish  a  ser- 
pent; a  serpent  a  bird  ;  a  bird  a  quadru- 
ped, and  so  on  up  to  man  .'  This  is  a 
progress  quite  miraculous,  out  of  the 
limits  of  necessity  and  nature. 

Though  we  know  that  there  is  a  spirit- 
ual nisus  in  man,  the  human  soul  striv- 
ing continually  against  matter,  yet 
it  is  the  proper  nature  of  the  soul  to  do 
so,  and  to  fail  of  this,  would  be  to  fall 
short  of  its  proper  nature,  as  plants  do 
that  die  seedless.  But,  were  the  actions 
of  any  man  ever  known  to  exceed  the 
possibility  of  mind  and  matter  .'  By  an 
inward  nisus  to  lift  one's  self  off  the 
ground,  or  to  overleap  one's  own  shadow ! 
Just  this  kind  of  impossibility  lies  before 
a  "  nisus  of  species." 

Mathematicians  are  able  to  show  us 
that  the  universe,  taken  as  a  whole,  is 
changeless  and  fixed,  every  action  bal- 
anced by  an  equal  reaction.  Whatever, 
therefore,  moves  and  exists  in  this  uni- 
verse, falls  under  this  cternallaw  of  equili- 
briums. Man  fancies  himself  malciuu:, 
while  he  is  only  arranging,  and  rearrang- 
ing. Animals  seem  to  generate,  and 
"  create,"  force  and  power.  It  all  lay 
latent  in  them,  and  was  gathered  from  the 

{)owers  of  the  food  which  they  assimi- 
ated.       They,   therefore,   like  crystals, 
and  like  the  body  of  man,  are  only  vague 


forms,  transiently  cast  up  like  waves. 
Each  wave  reacts  in  subsiding,  and  so 
raises  another. 

Dreary  and  unsatisfactory  though  it 
seem,  to  this  conclusion  are  we  driven, 
that  no  man  can  so  much  as  imagine  the 
beginning.  A  stupendous  darkness 
hangs  over  the  beginning  as  over  the  end ; 
no  science,  no  thought,  can  penetrate  it ; 
for  science  moves  among  conditions  and 
sensible  appearances,  but  here  is  no  con- 
dition, no  appearance.  And  thought  can 
only  gather  the  abstract  of  what  isknown  ; 
but  here  is  nothing  seen,  or  known.  We 
are  driven  therefore  to  say,  "  in  the  be- 
ginning God  made  the  world," — he  spoke 
it,  and  it  was  ; — but  to  us  the  manner  of 
his  speech  is,  as  of  an  eternal  silence. 

Where  it  is  impossible  to  know,  it  is  a 
comfort  to  discern  the  impossibility  ;  per- 
haps the  truest  mark  of  ascertaining  is  to 
know  the  limits  of  knowledge. 

Fads,  on  the  other  hand,  press  heavily 
against  the  progressive  hypothesis.  Ideal- 
ists are  fond  of  declaring  that  nature  has 
no  breaks,  no  leaps,  in  her  system,  that 
"  all  is  harmony  and  transition."  But 
the  reverse  is  true,  in  the  fact ;  there  is  even 
no  such  thing  in  science  as  a  "  transi- 
tion," and  in  nature  there  is  an  appear- 
ance, only,  of  transition,  through  imper- 
fection of  the  senses.  "  In  the  first  ru- 
diments, and  dark  beginnings,"  as  it 
were,  "  of  things,"  matter  appears  divid- 
ed into  opposing  properties,  between 
which  there  is  correlation  and  opposi- 
tion, but  no  "  transition."  Ther&  is  no 
intermediate  element  between  the  jiositive 
and  negative  powers  of  matter ;  the  very 
notion  of  these  forbids  the  possil)ility  of 
an  intermedium.  Then,  in  the  second 
place,  the  elementary  atoms  themselves 
repel  each  other  absolutely,  and  will  not 
be  thrust  together;  and,  lastly,  the 
species  of  these  elements,  the  chemical 
species  of  iron,  gold,  oxygen,  and  the 
others,  cannot  be  compounded  or  con-^ 
fused  together,  but  discover  differences, 
cJias?ns,  so  to  speak,  from  one  to  another, 
over  which  imagination  cannot  pass  witii- 
out  going  through  darkness  and  vacuum. 
From  gold  to  platinum,  from  lead  to  mer- 
cury, from  chlorine  to  iodine,  it  is  a 
great  step;  but  these  bodies  are  closely 
affined.  It  is  impossible  to  name  the 
steps  of  a  "  transition"  from  hydrogen 
to  carbon;  substances  at  once  dissimilar 
and  allied.  The  doctrine  of  a  progress, 
applied  so  readily  to  species  of  animals, 
makes  a  strange  figure  with  those  of 
chemical  atoms.     Was  there  a  rudimental 
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atom  which  began  "  to  progress,"  run- 
ning through  the  species  of  oxygen,  hy- 
drogen, chlorine,  and  the  rest,  in  a  pro- 
gress of  some  myriads  of  millennia?  or 
is  the  process  of  atomic  generation  still 
active,  producing  new  species  for  us  each 
day  ? 

Every  true  species  must  have  a  diiTer- 
ence,  a  complete  new  feature ;  and  this 
feature,  is  a  something  which  cannot  be 
divided  in  half,  and  one-half  conferred  on 
a  transitional  species.  To  be  more 
explicit — there  is  no  transitional  group 
between  the  ape  and  man,  which  has 
one-half  of  the  whole  7noral  quality  pro- 
per to  a  man.  E'or  we  believe  this  moral 
quality  to  be  a  something  indivisible, 
existing  either  as  a  whole,  or  not  at  all. 
A  man  who  shouts  but  one-half,  or  but 
one  trait,  of  his  moral  quality,  is  called 
insane  or  idiotic.  Now  the  progressive 
theory  compels  us  to  suppose  that  the 
progenitors  of  the  patriarchs  were  a  moral 
lusus  natures,  a  kind  of  idiots  with  one- 
half  a  soul,  or  with  the  rudiment  of  a 
soul. 

Nature  passes  by  leaps  or  intervals, 
even  in  motion  itself.  Even  gravity  is 
measured  by  pulses,  and  the  cooling  of  a 
solid  must  be  a  rapid  vibration  of  its 
parts.  Motion  of  a  body,  by  gravita- 
tion in  space,  begins  pulsatile,  and  so 
continues  ;  nor  is  there  any  smooth 
gliding  of  masses,  except  in  imagination, 
and  in  our  imperfect  senses.  These 
things  are  not  matters  of  speculation, 
but  of  necessity,  by  the  logic  of  dynamics. 

Much  less  can  this  ideal  continuity 
and  gliding  of  the  forms  into  each  other, 
be  discovered  in  the  animal  or  vegetable 
kingdom.  Where  two  species  approach 
so  near  that  an  intermediate  can  be  pro- 
duced by  their  union,  as  between  the 
horse  and  the  ass,  the  intermediate,  as  is 
well  known,  is  malformed,  and  of  an 
unproductive  nature.  There  is  no  in- 
stance, even  among  vegetables,  of  a  hy- 
brid species,  capable  of  perfect  self-con- 
tinuance ;  a  fact  of  long  observation, 
proving  that  nature,  figuratively  speak- 
ing, abhors  an  intermediate.  Those  va- 
rieties, even  of  the  human  race,  interme- 
diate between  the  more  marked  kinds,  as 
between  the  Negro  and  Caucasian  races, 
never  become  distinct  and  powerful  na- 
tions. There  is  no  permanent  nation  of 
mulattoe3,or  of  half-blood  Malays,  or  of 
semi-Caucasians  in  any  part  of  the  globe. 


To  return  an  instant  to  this  famous 
doctrine  of  types  or  stirpes  .'  What  is 
meant  by  a  type,  or  by  a  stirps  .'  Mr. 
Svvainson's  notion  of  types  consists  not 
at  all  with  the  Lamarkian  notion  of 
transitions,  or  nisus.  For  the  type  is  a 
fixed  form,  one  of  a  circle*  of  five  forms. 

The  animal  kingdom  is  first  divided 
into  three  groups,  and  the  lowest  of 
these  into  three  others,  making  five  in 
all ;  and  the  whole  five  are  a  circle,  or 
completed  group.  Now,  it  follows  from 
the  principles  of  this  first  group,  that 
every  lesser  group  should  vary  in  the 
same  manner,  and  even  that  every  spe- 
cies should  vary  in  the  same  manner. 
There  are  five  varieties,  for  example,  of 
the  species  3Ian,  and  five  subdivisions 
of  the  genus  Thrush.  Such  are  the 
water  thrushes,  the  ground  thrushes, 
slender-billed  thrushes,  hawk-like,  or 
destructive,  and  typical  omniverous 
thrushes.  The  water  kind,  which  is 
lowest,  discover  a  mode  which  Nature 
takes  to  make  one  group  of  her  thrushes 
live  an  aquatic  life,  by  the  side  of  brooks 
and  pools,  and  in  shady  damp  hollows. 
They  sing  but  seldom,  and  have  inferior 
voices,  like  all  birds  of  an  aquatic  habit. 
They  hunt  water  insects,  and,  perhaps, 
can  "dive  and  swim  ;  yet  are  indubitable 
thrushes,  not  to  be  mistaken  for  any 
other  kind.  The  second  group  are  the 
ground  thrushes,  which  have  stout  legs, 
with  thick,  short  claws.  They  feed 
much  upon  berries,  and  habitually  pick 
up  insects  and  woi'ms.  Their  make  is 
domestic  and  thick-set ;  they  build  their 
nests  low,  sometimes  on  the  ground. 
The  third  kind  are  the  timid  slender- 
limbed  and  slender-billed  thrushes.  They 
should  haunt  meadows,  sides  of  brooks, 
and  have  other  habits,  analogous  with 
those  of  the  plover  and  sandpiper ;  but 
they  are  true  thrushes  in  their  shape. 

There  remain  two  other  groups,  one 
like  hawks,  with  a  strong  notch  in  the 
bill — bold,  loud  singing,  aerial,  elegantly 
formed,  and  of  plain  blue,  or  brown  col- 
ors ;  and  another,  with  shorter  and 
stouter  bills,  darker  and  plainer  plumage, 
and  a  clear,  sharp,  and  varied  song; 
which  last  are  the  typical  kind,  and  stand 
at  the  head  of  the  group.  If  we  adopt 
this  elegant  system  of  Mr.  Swainson's, 
which  discovers  so  perfect  an  accordance 
between  the  varieties  of  species  and  the 
habitations  appointed  them,  we  must  lay 


*  The  natural  groups  of  animals  are  circular  when  they  diverge  in  two  directions  from  the 
type,  the  divergent  branches  reuniting  in  the  remote,  or  abnormal,  forms. 
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aside  and  forget  the  progressive  hypothe- 
sis, or  rather  the  notion  of  a  gradual 
transition  ;  for,  of  every  least  group  of 
species  there  can  only  be  five  kinds,  to 
wit,  the  aquatic ;  the  domestic,  or  ground- 
ling ;  the  slender-limbed,  or  amphibious ; 
the  fierce,  aerial ;  and  the  well-formed, 
intelligent,  typical.  Between  these  there 
can  be  none  but  hybrids,  or  middhng  va- 
rieties, of  a  perishable  make.  The 
"gradual  progression"  would  have  to 
overleap  these  natural  boundaries  set  by 
nature  upon  her  forms ;  and  which  are 
there,  whether  we  please  to  see  it  or 
not — the  animal  being,  of  necessity, 
moulded  to  some  habitat,  lest  it  perish 
through  mere  uncertainty. 

This  ingenious  theory  has  been  in- 
volved in  mystery,  and  laid  open  to  ridi- 
cule, by  its  authors,  through  their  earn- 
estness in  advancing  the  doctrine  of 
mystical  numbers  ;  as  if  there  was  a  sa- 
credness  in  numbers  live  and  three.  But 
the  Aristotelian  syllogism  of  major,  mi- 
nor and  conclusion,  is  open  to  the  same 
ridicule,  if  one  chooses.  One  might  as 
well  ridicule  nature  for  giving  all  quadru- 
peds five  toes,  or  rudiments  of  toes  ;  "  As 
if  there  was  a  certain  sacredness  in  num- 
ber five!"  Woaid  three  have  done  as  well.' 

The  body  of  an  animal  is  so  construct- 
ed, it  cannot  vary  its  species  in  more 
than  five  directions.  For,  either  it  is 
typical,  the  brain  and  nerves  predomi- 
nating; or  it  is  active  and  aerial,  the 
respiratory  and  muscular  predominating ; 
or  it  is  sluggish  and  inferior,  deviating  in 
three  different  manners  through  predomi- 
nance of  the  digestive,  the  glandular, 
and  circulatory  apparatus;  which  make 
the  entire  organic  mass  of  the  body. 
The  predominance  of  the  digestive  func- 
tion, as  in  the  hog  and  the  duck,  marks 
the  abdominal,  or  aquatic,  type  ;  of 
which  the  fishes  are  an  example,  in  the 
circle  of  red-blooded  animals.  In  am- 
phibia the  circulatory,  and  in  reptiles 
the  glandular,  system,  marks  the  type  ; 
giving  to  the  one  a  round  and  slender 
form,  and  to  the  other  a  slow  and  endur- 
ing circulation.  Each  type  adheres  to  the 
habitat  for  which  it  is  made.  By  the  hy- 
pothesis of  Maclea,  adopted  and  e.xpand- 
ed  by  Swainson,  a  type  is  a  something 
distinct  in  itself,  and  not  an  accidental 
result  of  circumstances.  The  same  laws 
of  matter  which  arranged  the  earth  as  it 
is,  would  necessitate  that  the  types  of 
animals  be  made  suitable  to  it;  but  there 
is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  water  to  cre- 
ate an  aquatic  type,  nor  in  the  nature  of 


land  to  create  a  walking  type.  Nor  is 
there  any  effect  in  land  or  water  which 
should  change  one  of  these  into  the 
other  ;  but  contrarily,  the  aquatic  should 
become  more  aquatic  by  any  such  influ- 
ence, and  the  terrestrial  more  terrestrial. 
The  tendency  should  rather  be  down- 
wards than  upwards.  But,  in  very  fact, 
no  tendency,  either  way,  is  discoverable. 

If  we  find,  that  in  the  order  of  crea- 
tion, the  inferior  were  first  created,  and 
then  the  superior,  ending  with  man,  it 
seems  no  more  than  might  have  been 
expected,  when  the  nature  of  things 
is  considered,  even  before  the  proof  of 
any  order  was  shown  by  the  geologists. 
But  take  them  in  what  order  we  may, 
the  facts  of  geology  prove  only  that  the 
inferior  animals  came  first,  because  their 
places  were  the  first  to  be  ready  for  them. 
But  if  any  superior  animal  could  find  a 
habitat  sooner  than  its  inferior,  the  supe- 
rior may  have  been  first  in  order. 

"  But  why,"  it  is  objected,  "  will  we 
insist  on  the  immediate  and  instanta- 
neous creation  of  an  adult  animal,  seeing 
that  a  natural  and  convenient  means  lay 
open  for  generating  men  and  animals 
out  of  the  bodies  of  their  inferiors  ?" 

This  order  of  creation,  it  is  said,  would 
be  as  far  as  possible  in  accordance  with 
the  existing  laws  of  matter.  A  certain 
species  might  be  taken  as  a  mould  for 
the  production  of  a  higher  species.  Thus, 
in  the  eggs  of  certain  birds,  at  a  certain 
moment,  (a  moment  established  by  the 
eternal  laws,)  a  species  should  be  hatch- 
ed, intermediate  between  bird  and  heast. 
After  a  longer  period,  the  earth  being 
ready,  the  eggs  of  this  intermediate  pro- 
duce perfect  quadrupeds  of  a  low  grade  ; 
the  series  making  a  saltus,  oc  leap,  from 
time  to  time,  either  by  nisus,  by  law,  or 
by  miracle.  Arrived  now  at  the  epoch 
when  an  ape  is  to  give  birth  to  human 
species,  let  us  consider  the  circumstances 
and  conditions  of  this  immense  saltus. 
An  intelligent  species  of  ape,  inhabiting, 
it  may  be,  a  forest  in  Congo,  or  in  the 
Caucasus,  begins  suddenly  to  produce 
human  infants.  A  miraculous  power 
causes  all  the  females  of  this  species  to 
conceive  human  embryos.  By  an  equally 
miraculous  interference  these  females 
nourish  the  futus,  suckle  it  when  born 
an  infant,  after  a  miraculous  gestation, 
the  life  of  the  mother  being  preserved  as 
by  miracle  ;  and  finally,  by  a  greater 
miracle,  the  helpless  human  infant  is  in- 
structed by  apes  in  all  the  offices  needful 
to  a  human  existence. 
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Here  is  a  continuous  and  extravagant 
departure  from  all  the  laws  of  nature,  for 
the  space  of  nine  months'  gestation  and 
fifteen  years' education  of  a  human  infant. 
The  female  ape,  be  it  ever  so  intelli- 
gent, will  not  suckle  its  young  and  edu- 
cate it  in  this  fashion,  without  miracu- 
lous interference.  Precisely  the  same 
difficulty — a  resort  to  miracle  for  every 
slight  event,  or  to  some  unimaginable 
nisus,  or  "  law  "  which  knows  no  laiv — 
lies  before  this  whole  progressive  hypo- 
thesis, taken  with  its  stirpes,  saltus, 
grades,  and  infinite  periods. 

On  the  other  hand  not  a  single  law  of 
nature  is  violated,  nor  a  note  of  order 
departed  from  by  the  creation  of  a  perfect 
species  in  the  place  prepared  for  it.  It 
appears  in  its  place  on  earth,  and  goes  on 
there,  harmoniously  with  preexisting 
forms. 

In  regard  to  the  theory  of  types,  enter- 
tained by  Swainson  and  other  naturalists, 
it  needs  to  be  carefully  separated  from 
the  progressive  hypothesis,  as  a  theory 
quite  distinct  from  it,  and  incompatible 
with  it.  By  the  progressive  plan,  nature, 
having  produced  germs  by  a  miracle  or 
nisus,  in  the  water  of  the  sea  and  rivers, 
exalts  them  I  gradually,  or  by  saltus. 
Their  numbers  diminish  as  their  frames 
become  more  complicated,  and  their  re- 
productive powers  weaker.  All  the  spe- 
cies, without  exception,  are  progressing 
simultaneously.  There  would,  conse- 
quently, be  a  disappearance  of  the  infe- 
rior races,  if  the  productive  power  of 
sand  and  water  be  not  continued  as  at 
the  first.  At  the  present  moment,  as  at 
the  first  instant,  this  power  is  operating 
everywhere,  producing  animalcules,  and 
ripening  these  into  germs  of  more  com- 
plex orders. 

The  number  and  species  of  the  crea- 
tures thus  generated,  would  be  deter- 
mined by  the  variety  of  the  situations 
prepared  for  them.  In  liquids  generally, 
which  contain  vegetable  or  animal  sub- 
stances, a  class  would  appear  like  the 
monad  and  the  sponge — animalcules  of 
the  lowest  order,  devoid  of  senses,  and 
perhaps  even  of  sensations.  These  are 
of  the  aquatic  type.  In  them  the  cellu- 
lar, and  least  organized  parts  predomi- 
nate, as  in  the  abdominal  parts  of  the 
higher  classes. 

]  jThe  second  type  will  be  the  parasitic, 
or  semi-aquatic.  It  includes  star-fishes, 
intestinal  worms,  and  those  shapeless 
cystoid  animals  that  appear  in  diseased 
flesh.     These  last  are  generated  by  the 


bodies  they  inhabit.  From  the  lower 
parasitic  species  of  this  type,  the  higher 
are  to  be  gradually  produced.  The  type 
itself  has  its  representatives  in  every 
natural  group  of  animals,  even  in  that  of 
man.  It  is  characterized  by  slender  soft- 
ness of  make,  timidity  and  paleness  of 
the  fluids.  These  two,  the  aquatic  and 
semi-aquatic  types,  continually  originate 
in  situations  proper  to  them.  They  be- 
gin to  be  progressive  at  the  instant  of 
production,  and  are  gradually  ripened 
into  higher  forms.  Cysts  become  pin- 
worms,  pin-worms  taeniag,  tsenise  rise 
gradually  to  be  star-fish  ;  these  again  are 
made  pea-worms,  and  these  insects  ;  in- 
sects rise  into  higher  forms. 

The  aquatic  type,  departing  jrom  sea 
animalcules,  ascends  by  another  route  to- 
wards moUusca.  By  the  time  that  pin 
worms  are  become  insects,  polypi  have  at- 
tained the  rank  of  cuttle-fish  ;  these  again 
change  into  cartilaginous  fishes.  Insects, 
on  the  other  hand,  become  reptiles,  and 
both  fishes  and  reptiles  rise  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  higher  classes,  ending  in  quad- 
rupeds, apes  and  men.  Such  is  one  re- 
sult of  a  union  of  the  idea  of  type  with 
that  of  progression. 

If  we  insist  on  the  existence  of  only 
one  original  type,  or  germ — the  sea  ani- 
malcule for  example — then  it  follows  that 
animalcules  were  gradually  exalted  into 
radiate  and  intestinal  animals  on  the  one 
side,  and  into  mollusks  on  the  other ; 
that  mollusks  changed  into  fishes,  and 
radiate  animals  into  insects— the  two 
sides  of  the  circle  coming  together,  as 
before,  in  man. 

Or  better,  we  may  say,  that  the  first 
germ,  or  monad,  branched  in  Jive  direc- 
tions, producing  Jive  groups  ;  that  each 
of  these  did  the  same  on  its  part ;  but 
that  of  all  these,  the  typical,  or  lineal 
only,  arose  to  become  vertebrate  and  hu- 
man ;  the  four  aberrant  branches  perish- 
ing out,  or  remaining  undeveloped. 

And  here  a  new  miracle  must  be  invent- 
ed for  the  branching  of  the  first  germ,  and 
for  checking  the  development  in  each 
group  of  the  four  abnormal,  imperfect 
branches.  Or,  if  miracle  be  disliked,  a 
new  "  law"  must  be  imagined,  without 
help  of  fact,  a  "  law,"  namely,  of  the 
"  cessation  or  extinction  of  races."  We 
must  imagine  the  life  of  a  species  to  be 
limited  like  the  life  of  an  individu- 
al, by  secret  causes  in  its  nature.  Of  the 
five  branches  that  radiate  from  the  first 
germ,  two  at  most  may  go  on,  and  be 
perpetuated.     By  a  third  wonder  these 
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two  branches  begin  at  last  to  approach 
each  other.  Originating  forms  more  and 
more  alike,  they  both  end  in  producing 
man. 

In  the  same  manner  an  immense  varie- 
ty of  imaginary  new  modes  and  princi- 
ples may  be  invented,  with  no  assistance 
from  fact.  Their  various  possibilities 
need  not  detain  us  here.  The  confusion 
they  involve  makes  them  admirable  top- 
ics of  argument,  the  better  as  they  lean 
less  and  less  upon  sensuous  evidence. 
Their  effect  must  be  to  intricate  and  retard 
all  science. 

Tvvo  modes  of  spontaneous  generation 
are  claimed  as  proved  by  the  progres- 
sionists ;  one  in  liquids,  and  one  in  the 
bodies  of  animals ;  the  first  by  aid  of 
heat  and  electricity,  and  the  second  by 
force  of  animal  life.  The  second  kind 
are  the  intestinal  worms.  These,  of 
course,  will  never  be  produced  until  the 
animals  in  which  they  live  are  first  per- 
fected. Tania,  for  instance  the  tape 
worm,  will  not  be  generated  until  man  is 
made  and  perfected — and  so  of  a  mul- 
titude of  others.  In  the  same  manner 
vibrio  will  not  appear,  until  vinegar  and 
sour  paste  are  made.  Monad  and  vorti- 
cella,  living  in  a  great  variety  of  waters, 
in  the  sea,  rivers,  pools,  &c.,  may,  with 
their  congeners,  go  on  rising  in  their  spe- 
cies ;  but  for  the  genera  of  tape  worms, 
vinegar  eels,  and  their  kind,  there  is  no 
hope  of  a  progression.  They  waited  for 
men  to  be  produced,  and  vinegar  to  be 
made,  and  with  the  death  and  decay  of 
men  and  vinegar,  they  fall  and  are  not. 
None  of  the  existing  superior  animals, 
it  seems,  were  produced  from  the  worms 
which  inhabit  their  own  bowels. 

The  superior  animals  must  then  have 
been  produced  from  monads  that  inhabit 
open  waters,  these  alone  being  able  to 
elevate  and  perfect  their  kinds.  Men 
arose  on  the  molluscous  side  of  the  house, 
and  not  on  the  parasitic. 

By  another  shape  of  protean  possibil- 
ity, there  may  have  been  Jive  original 
types.  The  molluscous  and  parasitic  are 
two  of  the  five.  Each  continent  had  a 
complete  set  of  types  of  its  own.  In 
each  set  the  typical  stem  alone  perfected 
itself,  the  others  having  their  progression 
cut  off,  or  proceeding  only  to  a  certain 
length,  and  then  ceasing. 

Another  of  the  endless  confusions 
in  which  this  hypothesis  involves  us,  is 
that  of  an  "  intermediate  germ,"  branch- 


ing out  on  one  side  into  vegetable,  and 
on  the  other  into  animal  species.  As  the 
vegetable  germ  perfects  it.self  more  and 
more,  becoming  first  a  fungus,  then  a 
fern,  then  a  palm,  and  so  on  through  all 
the  stages,  to  an  oak  or  an  elm,  it  de- 
parts farther  and  farther  from  the  animal. 
All  that  oak  germs  can  do  without  a 
miracle  or  a  "nisus,"  is  to  produce 
oaks  of  a  more  perfect  kind.  But  where, 
with  this  nisus,  is  the  vegetable  pro- 
gression to  end  ?  Going  farther  and 
farther  from  the  animal  nature,  whither 
do  these  species  tend .'  Shall  we  see 
them  change  into  vegetable  angels — trees 
of  paradise  ? 

But  now,  upon  the  simplest  analogies, 
it  seems  unnatural  to  admit  any  change  in 
species ;  since  the  same  causes  which 
sustain  must  al.so  limit  its  existence.  A 
monad  must  remain  a  monad  ;  a  bird,  a 
bird  ;  a  man,  a  man.  Each  species,  per- 
fecting its  own  specific  nature,  grows 
more  and  more  like  itself,  and  aims  only 
to  perfect  itself.  A  tree  may,  perhaps, 
become  more  than  ever  a  tree  ;  a  man, 
more  than  ever  a  man.  A  natural  law 
of  "  progression"  requires  that  there  shall 
be  a  self -likeness,  from  first  to  last,  in  the 
thing  which  progresses.  But  because 
there  is  no  rudiment  of  ape  in  tree,  or 
of  man  in  ape,  the  one  cannot  be  perfect- 
ed into  the  other. 

It  will  be  instantly  answered,  that  all 
animals,  including  men,  "  differ  only  in 
degree,  and  not  in  essence:" — that  as  the 
ape  is  better  than  the  dog ;  in  the  same 
manner,  the  man  is  better  than  the  ape. 

This  opinion  of  a  "  difference  of  de- 
gree," taken  for  the  only  ^litference 
among  species,  seems  to  be  the  very  root 
of  the  whole  progressive  doctrine.  If  the 
addition  of  a  little  more — if- the  freer  de- 
velopment of  what  is  already  present  in 
a  dog,  can  make  an  ape  of  it;  and  the 
development  of  what  is  in  an  ape  make  it 
a  man;  then,  truly,  there  are  no  species 
in  nature.  The  germs  of  all  animals  are 
one  ;  and  the  germs  of  all  plants  are  one ; 
as  the  hypothesis  makes  tbem  to  be.  Ad- 
mit this,  and  we  seem  to  find  the  whole 
man  latent  in  a  polypus.  Nay,  the 
whole  series  of  species  lies  potentially  in 
a  grain  of  silica,  or  ammonia.  Professor 
Mulder  would  have  the  atoms  of  matter 
to  be  little  vesicles,  with  shells  of  an 
infinitesimal  thinness,  stuffed  full  of 
powers  and  qualities,  including  those  of 
life,  and  perhaps  of  intelligence.*     But 


*  See  Mulder's  Chemistry :  American  Edition. 
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this  theorist  admits  the  necessity  of 
external  circumstances  to  develop  these 
powers,  and  says  nothing  of  any  spon- 
taneity in  them.  Now  add  the  progres- 
sive to  tlie  Mulderian  hypothesis,  and  the 
dead  atoms  are  presently  able  to  begin 
life  saving  the  help  of  a  very  little  miracle. 
And  now  the  dust  begins  literally  to 
crawl  and  grow.  Parcels  of  ammoniacal, 
carbonic  and  other  particles  coalesce  to 
make  germs  in  every  sea,  and  in  every 
damp  soil. 

Is  there,  then,  an  rndividuality  of 
species,  or  do  they  differ  only  in  degree  ? 
If  they  differ  in  degree  only,  there  seems 
to  be  no  reason  why  a  species  should 
not  go  on  improving  by  effect  of  mere 
warmth  and  nutriment ;  just  as  a  tree 
grows,  by  favor  of  air  and  soil.  But  it 
seems  more  agreeable  to  observation,  if 
we  conclude  that  species  are  a  something 
quite  ti.ved  and  immutable  ;  and  that  no 
growth  of  j|one  will  improve  it  into  an- 
other. A  species  may  vary  in  size,  and 
in  other  particulars,  through  wide  limits. 
Compare,  for  instance,  the  lap  dog  with 
the  j\ev/foundland  ;  the  garden  rose  with 
the  wild  kind ;  the  cabbage  with  the  cauli- 
flower. But  in  these  and  all  other  cases, 
the  difference  is  in  degree,  only.  The 
internal  specific  form  remains  unchanged. 
There  is  no  example  of  a  change  of  one 
species  into  another.  Dogs  become  wild 
dogs,  but  not  wolves.  Varieties  that 
diverge  far  from  the  type,  are  usually 
feeble  and  perishable.  Varieties  of  a 
species  result  from  changes  of  tempera- 
ture, food  and  habitat :  as  from  hot  to 
cold,  from  dry  to  moist,  and  the  like. 
Mechanical  causes  can  produce  only 
mechanical  effects ;  the  causes  of  organic 
variation  may,  therefore,  affect  the  or- 
ganism mechanically,  but  cannot  change 
it  essentially.  They  may  increase  the 
bulk  of  cellular  tissue,  diminish  the  mus- 
cular power,  and  variously  affect  the 
quantities  and  activities  of  the  parts ;  but 
they  cannot  add  a  new  element  to  the 
animal;  they  cannot  make  it  a  new 
species. 

But  what  do  we  mean  by  a  new  ele- 
ment, and  a  new  species .'  What  is  the 
essence  of  a  species — of  the  species  man, 
for  example  ?  The  "  element"  which 
distinguishes  the  body  of  a  man  from  all 
other  bodies,  must  be  an  organ  of  moral 
conception,  the  material  eye  of  spirit. 
Spirit  cannot  act  without  a  body,  nor 
see  without  an  eye,  nor  feel  and  perform 
without  muscles,  nerves  and  brain.  The 
element  of  the  material  organ  of  thought 


by  which  the  spirit  is  able  to  govern  and 
compel  the  right  action  of  the  body, 
throws  expression  into  the  face,  grace 
into  the  motion,  and,  in  fine,  to  perform 
all  the  proper  functions  of  a  man,  and  not 
of  an  animal;  this  organ,  whatever  we 
choose  to  name  it,  must  be  the  spcdjic 
mark  of  the  human  body.  If  the  body 
of  an  ape  ever  comes  to  be  the  body  of 
a  human  spirit,  it  must  be  by  the  addition 
of  this  Element.  Whether  high  feeding, 
or  a  warm  climate,  is  likely  to  plant  this 
element  in  the  bodies  of  apes,  is  a  part  of 
the  question  at  issue.  The  other  part  is, 
whether  there  are  certain  rudiments  of 
this  organ  in  apes,  or  in  animalcules,  or 
even  in  dead  matter.  Or,  lastly,  whether 
creation  proceeds  by  a  miraculous  super- 
induction  of  this  moral  quality  upon  the 
foetus  of  an  ape,  causing  its  sudden  trans- 
formation to  a  human  shape. 

To  extend  this  inquiry  of  species  to 
the  inferior  kinds — what  is  the  specific 
"  element"  by  which  a  dog  may  be  known 
from  a  wolf  .'  The  answer  is,  docility, 
fineness  of  temper,  quickness  and  force 
of  affection.  These  qualities  being  by 
no  means  accidental,  but  proper  to  the 
whole  species  of  dog,  distinguished  from 
the  whole  species  of  wolf,  belong  to  it 
intrinsically,  and  appear  in  the  whole 
conformation,  and  in  every  habit  of  the 
animal.  Even  the  so-called  wolf-dog  is 
not  wolfish  in  disposition.  The  brain, 
which  is  the  least  variable  part  of  an 
animal,  is  for  that  reason  the  true  mark 
of  its  species.  The  researches  of  Owen 
and  other  physiologists,  show  that  the 
brain  is  the  specific  part  of  an  animal. 
If  the  brains  of  two  animals  have  pre- 
cisely the  same  number  and  relation  of 
parts,  though  they  differ  considerably  in 
shape  and  size,  like  the  brains  of  large 
and  small  dogs,  the  two  animals  will  re- 
semble each  other,  and  are  one  species. 
A  conclusion  not  mathematical  but  ana- 
logical; like  a/Z  physiological  conclusions. 

If  two  birds,  the  two  wood  thrushes 
for  example,  though  alike  in  most  par- 
ticulars, yet  differ  in  habitat  and  song,  it  is 
a  proof  of  a  specific  difference  ;  in  other 
words,  of  a  difference  of  nervous  and 
cerebral  anatomy.  Their  brains  will  be 
found  different;  and  this  is  the  material 
mark  of  species  to  be  looked  for  in  them; 
other  parts,  the  bills  of  birds,  teeth  and 
claws  of  quadrupeds,  scales  and  jaws 
of  fish,  are  but  secondary  marks  to 
know  species  by;  because  they  are  no 
more  than  instruments  for  the  service  of 
the   brain   and  nerves;   these,  in   turn, 
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being  organs  of  the  Instinct  and  animal 
Soul. 

Add  to  the  brain  of  a  crow  an  organ 
for  the  sense  of  sweet  sounds  and  to  this 
add  the  clear  throat  and  physical  power 
of  a  singer — a  new  species  would  at  once 
appear.  Every  part  of  the  body,  for  the 
sake  of  unity,  would  iindergo  changes, 
that  all  might  be  in  harmony  with  the 
new  organ.  Every  trace  of  crow,  in 
color,  contour,  habits  and  size,  would 
disappear,  and  a  new  species  be  created 
at  a  stroke;  as  in  the  birth  of  a  human 
foetus  from  an  ape.  That  any  law  of 
progress  in  the  organism  itself  could  ac- 
complish all  this,  is  logically  impossible  ; 
the  whole  force  of  an  organic  body  end- 
ing in  self-perpetuation  and  self-perfec- 
tion. All  the  forces  of  an  organic  body 
unite  in  the  production  of  a  germ,  the 
epitome  of  them  all ;  and  if  the  germ  ex- 
ceeds its  parent,  it  is  not  by  the  possession 
of  any  new  power,  but  by  the  greater  per- 
fection of  the  old.  Thus  are  species 
perpetuated,  and  remain  ;  because  each 
of  their  powers  is  able  only  to  impress 
its  own,  and  no  other  quality  upon  the 
germ.  As  far  as  they  have  been  com- 
pared, the  germs  of  all  species  are  pe- 
culiar and  specifically  marked  from  the 
first  moment  of  their  existence.  As  one 
species  resembles  and  differs  from  an- 
other, so  their  embryos  resemble  and 
differ  from  each  other.*  Nor  does  an 
inferior  complete  species  ever  more  than 
superficially  resemble  the  embrj^o  or 
foetus  of  a  superior  species ;  notwith- 
standing many  analogies  and  seeming 
resemblances  between  the  stages  of 
foetal  life  and  the  gradation  of  species. 
It  is  contrary  to  all  science,  to  assert 
that  a  species  of  quadruped  is,  at  any 
foetal  stage,  either  an  animalcule,  a  mol- 
lusk,  or  a  fish ;  though,  from  the  rudi- 
mental  condition  of  Ihe  organs,  it  may 
resemble  those  forms,  passing  through  a 
series  of  such  resemblances.  In  the  very 
germ  of  each  species  lie  all  the  elements 
of  its  perfect  form  in  their  just  propor- 
tions, else  would  it  never  reach  matu- 
rity. 

Here,  under  our  feet,  are  the  forces  of 
matter,  heat,  gravity,  cohesion,  impene- 
trability. The  aggregate  of  these  forces 
acting  in  their  way,  in  rest  or  motion, 
we  name  the  "inanimate"  world,  or  the 
"  material "  world  :  Chemistry  discovers 
all  the  conditions  of  these  powers,  and 
concludes  upon  their  mode  of  distribu- 
tion in  the  universe.     Reasoning  upon 


their  operations,  it  shows  us  that  the 
forces  which  compose  matter  originate 
in  mathematical  points,  from  which  they 
act ;  some,  like  cohesion  and  elasticity, 
in  a  narrow  sphere  ;  others,  like  gravity 
and  electricity,  through  the  whole  uni- 
verse. And  this  is  the  characteristic  of 
dead  matter,  that  every  motion  of  its 
least  particles  is  felt  throughput  infinite 
space.  The  universe  is,  in  this  manner, 
made  a  whole,  by  electric,  and  other 
material  presences,  penetrating  and  em- 
bracing, exciting  and  balancing  each 
other  in  the  void  of  space.  In  the  body 
of  a  plant  or  animal,  these  forces  are  all 
present — as  chemistry  and  common  sense 
can  prove  to  us ;  but  something  more, 
also,  is  present :  for  the  body  of  an  ani- 
mal is  a  world  in  itself,  working  contin- 
ually to  sustain  and  continue  itself  in  its 
proper  shape,  subordinating  the  simpler 
laws  of  matter  to  the  higher  laws  of  its 
own  unity.  The  result  in  plants  is,  the 
building  up  and  continuance  of  a  mere 
form,  without  motion  or  sensation.  This 
form  varies  with  the  number  and  propor- 
tion of  its  elementary  tissues,  producing 
many  species.  The  third  step  upward  is 
into  the  region  of  nervous  or  animated 
matter  ;  a  something  more  than  form, 
having  a  motion  guided  by  sense  and 
sensation,  and  a  variety  of  intelligences, 
from  dark  instinct  to  clear  understanding. 
By  senses  and  perceptions  animal  bodies 
are  connected  with  the  outer  world,  and 
by  powers  of  motion  change  their  place 
in  it  as  necessity  impels.  The  forces 
of  their  life  subordinate  alike,  the  forces 
of  dead  matter,  and  those  of  organiza- 
tion :  every  action  of  an  animal  flowing 
from  a  relation  between  internal  sensa- 
tion and  external  sense,  is  connected  and 
embodied  with  the  whole,  making  the 
universe  a  "body"  to  itself.  Thus  we 
find  that  while  the  dead  matter  is  a  sys- 
tem of  itself,  and  each  organism  a  system 
within  itself,  the  animal  perception  com- 
bines both  systems ;  reuniting  the  iso- 
lated life  with  the  Extended  and  the  En- 
during. The  instrument  of  this  reunion 
of  the  limited  with  the  unlimited  is  the 
Nervous  Matter,  the  most  complex  and 
wonderful  of  created  things.  A  wave 
of  remote  ether,  a  ray  of  a  twinkling 
star,  the  delicate  pulses  of  air,  the  influ- 
ences of  gravity,  electricity,  elastic  force, 
the  forms  and  colors  of  all  things,  are 
impressed  upon  this  tissue  of  tissues, 
this  body  of  bodies,  this  thing  of  things; 
not  only  impressed  and  felt,  but  harmo- 
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nized  with  the  internal  condition  of  the 
body,  and  retained  there  as  efficient  im- 
ages, working  in  memory. 

Tlie  influences  of  the  world  thus  flow 
in  upon  the  organism.  It  responds  to 
these  influences ;  first,  blindly  and  in- 
stinctively ;  then,  intelligently ;  and  last 
of  all,  rationally,  imder  the  guidance  of 
a  spirit.  That  power,  whatever  be  its 
essence,  which  employs  the  body  in  mere 
offices  of  necessity,  we  name  Instinct. 
Instinct  in  the  bee,  associates  sun-light, 
the  heat  of  summer,  and  the  aroma  of 
flowers,  with  the  inner  sensations  of  its 
body — resulting  in  the  production  of 
honey,  wax,  and  the  whole  economy  of 
the  hive.  Instinct  must,  therefore,  be  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  great  powers  of  the 
world,  operating  by  strict  laws  in  such 
bodies  as  were  created  for  it.  The  spe- 
cies of  inferior  animals  are  stamped  with 
its  narks  in  their  degrees. 

Rising  into  the  region  of  those  intelli- 
gences, which  may  be  named  the  rulers 
of  instincts,  we  find  the  species  of  animals 
marked  with  the  qualities  of  the  passions 
and  affections ;  with  cunning,  caution, 
and  inventive  foresight ;  with  a  mirthful 
fancy,  a  memory,  and  with  something  like 
an  understanding. 

As  the  powers  of  instinct  moulded  the 
bodies  of  the  inferior  classes  to  subserve 
their  specific  ends,  whether  of  food,  of 
reproduction,  or  of  motion  and  habitat ; 
so  these  superior  energies  mould  a  spe- 
cies fitted  to  their  ends,  propagating  the 
races  of  intelligent  animals.  The  pow- 
ers of  instinct  served  only  to  place  the 
body  in  a  direct  relation  with  objects — a 
relation  which  ceased  with  the  removal  of 
the  object.  But  intelhgence  has  a  fore- 
sight and  remembrance — though  limited 
to  particulars  and  to  individuals.  The 
love,  the  memory,  the  passion,  of  an  ani- 
mal, though  able  to  rule  and  subordinate 
its  instincts,  have  no  universality.  They 
are  seasonal,  transient,  periodical,  and 
limited  to  individuals. 

The  third  and  last  stage  of  organiza- 
tion, in  the  body  of  rational  Man,  subor- 
dinating instinct  and  intelligence,  and 
putting  the  present  existence  of  the 
body  in  a  mysterious  connection  with  a 
past  and  a  future — this  energy  we  name 
the  organ  of  reason,  the  mark  of  "  the 
species  man ;"  an  image  of  the  Eternal 
impressed  upon  the  Transient ;  the  Evi- 
dence of  an  Immortality  ;  the  material 
witness  of  an  immaterial  Spirit.  Swayed 
by  a  spirit  operating  through  this  organ, 
Man's  body  is  enabled  to  become  the  in- 
strument of  the  Great  Powers ;  the  leges 


legum,  which  we  name  Justice,  Faith, 
Truth,  and  their  attendants;  by  which 
the  Supreme  becomes  apparent  in  nature, 
subordinating  all  things,  all  instincts,  all 
intelligences — making  Mind  and  Matter 
the  mere  exponents  of  His  will. 

Invested  with  such  a  property  in  mat- 
ter, made  ruler  over  passions  and  intelli- 
gences, Man  governs  his  body  with  a 
sovereignty  delegated  from  God.  Rea- 
son, his  State  and  Constitution,  becomes 
his  mark  of  kingship  over  the  rabble  of 
impulsive  and  passionate.  Reason,  then, 
is  the  harmony  of  Spirit  with  matter, 
through  a  human  organism.  The  acts 
that  flow  from  it,  bear  witness  to  its  au- 
thority ;  for  they  regard  not  individu- 
als, nor  particular  interests,  but  solely 
the  immutable.  Justice,  Obedience  and 
Love.  To  those  who  profess  rationality, 
the  "  marks  of  the  species  Man  "  will  of 
course  be  clearly  known,  whether  in  ac- 
tion or  in  feature  ;  and  equally  apparent 
will  be  those  "  marks  of  the  animal,"  and 
of  brute  instinct,  which  it  is  the  function 
of  reason  to  subordinate.  To  recapitu- 
late the  argument  on  this  question : 
whether  by  any  salius,  or  sudden  period- 
ical progress  of  types,  inferior  animals 
can  become  men  ;  whether  we  find  any 
"  law  "  in  dead  matter  which  moulds  it  to  > 
become  a  body  for  instincts,  or  for  intel- 
ligences, or  for  reason  :  or,  whether  the 
reverse  is  true,  namely,  that  Creative 
power  by  a  word  originate  each  species, 
whether  material  or  organic — causing 
them  at  once  to  be  in  their  perfection, 
and  sustaining  them  unchanged  ;  whether 
the  inferior  may,  by  any  "  law,"  be  made 
to  originate  the  superior  ? 

First,  then,  to  this  last  inquiry.  There 
is  no  authentic  instance  of  the  genera- 
tion of  an  animal  out  of  dead  substances. 
The  infusory  animalcules  are  not  pro- 
duced in  water  when  it  is  effectually  pro- 
tected from  the  air.  The  air  is  known  to 
be  a  natural  conveyer  of  the  seeds  of 
plants,  the  pollen  of  flowers,  and  the 
sporules  of  fungi ;  why  not  then  of  dry 
animalcular  germs,  or  even  of  animalcu- 
les themselves  ?  The  vorticella,  and  oth- 
er minute  kinds,  may  be  kept  dry  in  sand 
for  an  indefinite  period.  In  that  condi- 
tion they  are  a  light  dust,  movable  in 
every  wind.  If  a  marsh  dries  up  in  the 
sun,  it  must  leave  a  fine  "  animalcular 
dust "  upon  the  soil,  to  be  taken  up  and 
transported  by  the  least  breath  of  air. 
If  probability  ever  mounts  to  certainty, 
this  is  certain — that  the  atmosphere  is 
charged  with  animalcular  dust,  ready  to 
be  vivified  with  the  touch   of  moisture. 
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Hence  the  sudden  appearance  of  animal- 
cules in  drops  of  rain,  in  pools,  in  every 
exposed  surface  of  water.  Animals  take 
these  germs  in  with  their  breath.  Par- 
ticular kinds  may  operate  as  poisons,  and 
become  the  cause  of  endemical  and  epi- 
demical diseases — though  this  is  but  a 
weak  conjecture.  There  is  no  part  of 
the  human  body  inaccessible  to  them. 
Even  in  blood  animalcules  are  always 
present ;  though  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  these  and  other  parasites  may 
be  generated  by  the  body  itself — the  infe- 
rior bij  the  superior. 

In  the  instance  of  intestinal  worms, 
and  particularly  of  cystoid  animals  found 
in  diseased  flesh,  in  the  brain  of  sheep, 
and  in  the  viscera  of  all  animals,  there  is 
no  clear  objection  against  the  hypothesis 
of  their  generation  by  a  diseased  action 
of  the  part.  The  superior  may  be  easily 
admitted  to  produce  the  inferior ;  though 
we  allow  the  converse  to  be  impossible. 
The  flesh  of  a  highly  organized  animal 
is  capable  of  producing  in  itself  a  germ 
of  its  own  species,  susceptible  of  vivifi- 
cation.  Why  should  it  not  be  able,  in 
the  diseased  state,  to  originate  obscure 
species,  of  the  lowest  grade  .'  To  admit 
that  intestinal  worms  may  be  originated, 
male  and  female,  in  the  diseased  body  of 
an  insect  or  quadruped,  is  not  to  admit 
anything  in  favor  of  that  hypothesis 
which  creates  animals  out  of  dust  by 
force  of  electricity ;  or  which  places  la- 
tent in  the  germ  of  a  monkey  the  moral 
element  of  a  man. 

Broadly,  and  without  fear  of  contra- 
diction, the  naturalist  may  deny  that  any 
inferior  species  has  been  seen  to  ripen 
into  one  superior.  There  is  no  fact  of 
this  kind.  There  is  guess,  conjecture, 
enough  ;  but  no  fact,  not  one.  But  what 
is  to  be  thought  of  a  hypothesis  founded 
upon  sheer  vacuity — upon  nothing  ? 

That  the  order  of  creation  began  with 
the  inferior  animals,  and  rose  through  a 
scale  of  species,  ending  in  man,  must  be  a 
false  opinion  ;  for  the  lowest  of  all  the 
parasitic  tenants  of  the  human  body  must 
have  appeared  last  of  all,  even  after  the 
creation  of  that  body.  And  so  of  the 
whole  tribe  of  intestinal  worms,  animal- 
cules of  warm  blood,  and  the  great  vari- 
ety of  parasitic  kinds.  The  fish-louse 
came  after  the  fish,  the  whale-barnacle 
after  the  whale.  The  fungi  of  dead 
wood  are  later,  in  a  natural  order,  than  the 
forest  trees ;  and  so  of  a  multitude  of 
others. 

Creation  does  not  appear  to  have  hap- 
pened in  a  simple  order,  but  in  a  very  com- 


ple.x,  and  sometimes  an  inverted  one.  Aa 
it  now  happens  that  plutonic  rocks  are 
found,  in  some  few  instances,  above  the 
secondary  strata,  in  an  order  inverted,  the 
same  may  have  easily  held  true  of  ani- 
mals ;  that  some  of  a  superior,  would 
appear  in  their  place  before  others  of  an 
inferior  species.  But  if  the  order  of  na- 
ture is  that  of  a  progress,  one  species  ris- 
ing out  of  another,  this  could  never  hap- 
pen. 

The  impossibility  that  one  species 
should,  of  itself,  originate  another,  will 
be  easily  conceded ;  and  it  becomes  ne- 
cessary to  introduce  a  law  without  a  fact 
to  support  it,  a  nisvs  in  the  species,  or  a 
special  miracle  working  in  the  manner 
described.  But  that  the  Maker  should 
have  simply  caused  a  species,  willing  its 
appearance  in  its  place,  seems  no  more 
miraculous  than  that  he  should  have 
willed  matter  to  exist,  or  that  he  should 
continue  to  will  its  existence,  or  choose 
to  manifest  his  will  by  "  laws,"  so  called, 
"  of  matter."  If  we  consider  what  is 
meant  by  "  a  miracle,"  it  seems  to  be  a 
departure  from  the  laws  or  order  of  matter; 
but  the  creation  of  matter  itself  is  no  de- 
parture from  "  laws  of  matter,"  nor  is  the 
creation  of  a  perfect  man — by  the  fiat  of 
Deity — either  in  accordance  with,  nor  yet 
a  departure  from,  the  laws  of  nature.  It 
is  wonderful,  stupendous,  inefilible,  but 
not  "  miraculous." 

And  so  of  all  species.  A  very  weak 
objection  has  been  offered,  as  though 
creative  power  should  not  condescend  to 
create  vermin.  They  were  made,  then, 
by  a  law,  lest  the  creative  power  be  dis- 
graced !  But  mere  atoms  of  matter  are 
clearly  a  less  creditable  work  than  a  worm 
or  a  mushroom,  which,  if  one  looks  fairly 
at  them,  are  very  elegant  objects— beau- 
tifully and  amazingly  contrived.  Look- 
ing upon  man  from  a  certain  height  of 
speculation,  even  he  is  but  a  kind  of 
•'  creeping  thing  ;"  and,  in  that  sense,  as 
much  a  disgrace  to  nature  as  any  worm 
can  be.  He  was  created  as  he  is,  with 
all  his  members,  some  for  honor  and 
some  for  dishonor;  but  he  is  not  asham- 
ed of  his  Maker  on  that  account. 

A  word  in  regard  to  the  famous  nebu- 
lar hypothesis.  We  know,  without  aid 
of  prophecy,  that  this  hypothesis  can 
never  be  established,  unless  by  a  message 
from  the  stars.  Those  nebulae  that  ap- 
pear as  light  clouds  in  the  interstellar 
spaces,  vmi/  possihlij  be  composed  of 
stars — a  fatal  possibility. 

Meanwhile  a  real  difficulty  lies  before 
the  whole  notion  of  a  visible  nebulous 
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matter.  The  light  of  the  sun,  and  all 
other  spontaneous  light,  is  known  to 
proceed  either  from  a  solid  or  a  liquid 
mass ;  or,  rather,  a  solid  or  liquid  mass 
is  necessary  to  its  existence.  The  sun 
must  be  either  a  solid  or  a  liquid  mass, 
though  its  light  proceed  from  electric  or 
other  aura  about  its  surface.  Rarefied 
air,  on  the  contrary,  gives  out  little  or  no 
light.  If  nebulous  matter  be  anything  at 
all,  it  is  mere  gas.  A  nebula  composed  of 
such  gases  as  are  known  upon  the  earth, 
would  not  give  out  the  light  of  fixed 
stars,  the  light  of  suns,  or  of  the  milky- 
way.  And  if  the  nebular  light  is  like 
the  sun's  light,  we  must  think  that  there 
are  solid  bodies,  solar  spheres,  to  support 
it.  And  so  the  nebular  dream  vanishes 
into  mere  absurdity. 

Meanwhile,  though  we  reject  the  ne- 
bular hopothesis,  nothing  hinders  a  sup- 
position of  vast  bodies  of  uncondensed 
gases,  floating  apart  or  gathered  about 
incipient  solar  systems  in  the  vast  of 
space.  Nor  would  the  vortical  theory 
of  our  world's  creation  have  been  rejected 
so  rudely,  founded  as  it  is  upon  excel- 
lent proofs,  if  it  had  not  come  attended 
by  a  load  of  false  conclusions,  as  of  a 
foolish  "  fire  mist,"  which  is  another 
word  for  "  rarefied  air."  Of  "  a  law " 
going  on  from  the  creation  of  worlds  by 
vortices,  to  that  of  species  by  a  "  law  of 
progress;"  of  God's  being  disgraced  by 
creating  vermin ;  of  men  originating  by 
slow  degrees  from  monkeys,  "  a  mode,"' 
indeed,  to  be  ashamed  of!  with  a  crowd 
of  like  absurdities  following,  pell-mell, 
at  the  heels  of  a  nebular  hypothesis,  and 
ending  like  that  in  mere  vapor. 

Touching  the  reception  of  these  books, 
the  Vestiges  and  its  Sequel,  a  cry  of 
atheism  has  been  very  loud  against  them, 
as  if  it  were  a  mark  of  atheism  to  reduce 
all  things  to  "  a  law."  Yes,  that  is  the 
charge !  As  if  none  but  a  denier  of  God's 
Being  would  insist  on  the  preservation  of 
Order  in  God's  Work,  or  insist  that  he 
produced  all  things  out  of  matter.  But 
our  author  goes  free  on  that  charge  ;  for 
that  is  no  denial  of  a  cause,  which  seeks 
only  the  form  and  method  of  its  working. 

That  a  charge  of  unbelief  in  the  super- 
natural, and  of  a  desire  in  general  to 
shake  off  the  whole  idea  of  a  super- 
natural, may  not  be  made  good  against 
these  books,  seems  not  so  sure ;  but  to 
assert  this  even  without  a  deliberate  in- 
vestigation would  be  unjust.  A  hatred 
of  mystery,  and  of  the  inconceivable, 
goes  along  with  a  love  of  scientific  specu- 


lation. The  intellect  is  put  through  its 
purgation,  and  will  be  rid  of  the  very 
shadow  of  a  mystery.  It  will  have  all 
things  traced  back  to  their "  beginnings," 
and  never  rests  till,  seemingly,  it  puts  a 
girdle  about  the  universe,  a  girdle  of 
darkness.  Here  is  a  spirit  quite  differ- 
ent from  the  scepticism  of  true  science, 
founded  in  a  distrust  of  human  intellect ; 
a  feeling  of  its  inability  to  grasp  the 
whole.  The  first  kind  is  ever  on  a  sea 
of  speculation,  sailing  by  some  meteor 
light  of  a  nisus,  or  tactless  law.  The 
other,  distrustful  of  all  appearances, 
looks  upon  nature  as  a  veil  covering  the 
face  of  God.  Presuming  not  to  penetrate 
his  mystery,  it  is  content  with  what  is 
given  to  sense.  The  former  mistakes 
fancy  for  reality,  the  symbol  for  the 
thing  symbolized  ;  the  ideal  for  the  real ; 
and  the  nature  in  the  thought  iox\\\e nature 
in  the  sense.  Nay,  it  puts  a  factitious 
dream,  for  the  Eternal  Person,  converting 
the  Maker  into  a  mechanist,  the  producer 
of  the  substance,  into  an  artificer  with 
tools. 

True  science  rather  sports  with  ideas,  or 
shapes  them  for  certain  uses,  or  for  sym- 
bols, but  will  by  no  means  fall  down  and 
worship  its  work.  Both  the  true  and 
the  false  invent  theories ;  and  we  know 
that  on  their  right  invention  and  use 
hangs  the  whole  progress  of  man :  to  know 
and  use  them  must  be  the  part  of  all 
who  advance  that  progress  ;  to  feign  and 
abuse  them,  of  all  who  retard  it.  By  the 
continuance  of  peace,  and  liberty  of  all 
opinion,  the  natural  tendency  to  ideal- 
ize and  spiritualize  has  gained  a  leisure 
and  a  growth  i'ar  exceeding  any  hope  of 
antiquity.  From  a  boundless  curiosity 
heaping  up  mountains  of  information,  we 
are  come  to  a  desire  of  using  and  assim- 
ilating what  is  gathered.  The  natural 
upward  striving  of  the  mind  leaves  us 
unsatisfied  short  of  a  perfect  reconcilia- 
tion with  nature  ;  that  the  ways  of  God 
may  be  vindicated  in  his  work.  We 
wish  to  accord  with  the  Harmonist,  and 
be  established  with  Fate.  'Tis  the  most 
urgent  desire  of  the  soul ;  to  know  the 
reason  of  things,  and  their  ends; — not 
those  little  secondary  ends,  as  of  a  tongue 
for  speech,  and  an  eye  for  seeing,  which 
are  obvious,  but  of  the  subordination  of 
matter  to  spirits,  of  the  laws  of  nature 
to  the  laws  of  reason.  By  this  desire 
though  we  fall,  yet  by  this  also  we  rise 
again;  as  by  steps  attaining  divine 
knowledge:  Or  rather,  by  humility  in 
search  in  attaining  the  sense  of  high 
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things;  as  the    stars   are    most    visible 
from   the  deepest  well.     But  now   our 
science  is  effectually  prevented  from   its 
due  effects  upon  reason  by  a  gross  mass 
of    mere   pedantry  and  hypothesis.      It 
may   be  said  of  English  as  it  has  been 
of  German  savans,  that  they  possess  the 
art  to   render  science  inaccessible,  and 
that,   chiefly  by  the  invention  of  cum- 
brous hypotheses,  more  dull  and  inexpli- 
cable than   the   mysteries  of  Isis.     No 
sooner  is  a  new  law  discovered,  than  a 
new  hypothesis  is  thrown  over  it,  as  if 
to  hide  it  from  us.     It  might  be  a  thing 
of  no  slight  consequence  to  the  world,  if 
science  were  well  rid  of  her  superstitions  ; 
if  by  any  chance,  her  "  hard  atoms,"  elec- 
ric  "  fluids,"    "  convulsions  of  nature," 
Mechanic    Physiology,    "  chemistry    of 
thought,"  and  the  like,  were  all  let  drop 
with   their  "  moral  consequences,"  and 
"  argument  cumulative  "  into  mere  obli- 
vion.   Many  have  manifested  great  alarm 
at  the  progress  of  mechanism  in  "  sys- 
tems of  the  world ;"  as  if  in  fear  lest  His 
work    should  be  wrested   out  of  God's 
hands ;  but   when  we   see  the  effect  of 
true  science  in  arousing,  while  it  guides, 
the  highest  faculties  of  the  spirit,  and 
observe  that  every  step  it  takes  is  up- 
ward, lifting  us  to  our  proper  contempla- 
tions, we  may  be  ready  to  treat  its  errors 
with  mildness,  though  moved  with  never 
so  strong  a  fear  of  their  consequences. 
Though  we  are  convinced  that  supersti- 


tions in  science,  like  the  same  in  religion, 
must  darken  insight  and  divert  true  wor- 
ship, we  may  well  be  cautious  of  raising 
any  inconsiderable  outcry  against  it — 
knowing  that  our  ignorance  may  hurt 
our  own  cause,  and  that  it  is  the  very 
nature  of  error  to  gather  strength  from 
the  fear  of  its  opposers. 

And  now,  since  it  is  discovered  that 
human  happiness  may  reap  an  unexpect- 
ed harvest  in  this  field,  and  that  here,  if 
anywhere,  are  to  be  sought  the  means  of 
advancement,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the 
liberal  mind  to  observe  the  utmost  cau- 
tion in  checking  the  growth  of  know- 
ledge in  any  shape,  or  of  laying  weights 
even  upon  its  rankness. 

That  those  who  make  no  investigations 
of  their  beliefs  should  dread  a  new  fact, 
or  a  new  theory,  is  not  indeed  a 
matter  of  wonder ;  but  to  a  perfect 
and  well-grounded  faith,  nothing  mere- 
ly natural  can  bring  aught  but  con- 
firmation. As  it  least  becomes  a  vir- 
tuous reputation  to  exhibit  alarm  upon  a 
calumny,  it  no  less  ill  befits  a  true  be- 
liever to  start  at  novelties  in  the  way  of 
science;  for  he  is  sure  that  what  he 
knows  to  be  false  may  be  easily  disproved 
without  calumny,  and  that  what  is  true 
is  but  so  much  added  confirmation. 
Least  of  all,  though  he  rejects  them,  can 
he  be  angry  with  new  attempts  to  reduce 
nature  to  a  law — knowing  that  of  all  the  at- 
tributes, that  of  lawgiver  is  the  most  divine. 


OLIVER  CROMWELL.* 


English  historians  have  been  laboring 
for  a  long  time  under  whattlieologianscall 
moral  inability,  in  their  attempts  to  give  a 
correct  history  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  There 
are  ibur  things,  on  neither  of  which,  till 
Carlyle  appeared,  no  English  writer  could 
treat  witb  the  least  justice  or  truth.  These 
are,  the  American  Revolution — the  Eng- 
lish and  Irish  connection — Bonaparte  and 
his  career,  and  Cromwell  and  the  rebel- 
lion he  represents.  He,  who  relies  on 
English    history,  or   takes  his  impres- 


sions from  English  literature  on  these 
points,  will  believe  a  fable  and  run  wide 
of  the  truth  in  the  conclusions  he  adopts. 
Cromwell,  perhaps,  has  suffered  most 
of  all  from  the  hands  of  his  English  his- 
torians. Having  condemned  to  death  a 
king,  overthrown  the  established  church, 
and  put  ])lebeians  in  all  the  high  places 
in  the  kingdom,  and  himself  sat  quietly 
down  on  the  throne  of  the  British  Em- 
pire ;  he  stands,  and  has  stood  for  ages,  a 
sort  of  monster,  of  such  horrid  aspect  and 
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nature  that  to  touch  him  at  all  is  revolt- 
ing, and  to  disturb  his  bones  except  to 
dig  them  up  for  the  gallows,  a  crime. 
Not  only  has  the  inveterate  preju- 
dice against  him  kept  the  light  of  truth 
from  his  character,  but  the  deep  and  un- 
paralleled obloquy  that  fell  on  him  at 
the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts,  prevented 
the  preservation  of  papers  and  records  so 
necessary  to  the  formation  of  a  correct 
judgment.  The  great  Rebellion  has  been 
a  sort  of  indistinguishable  chaos,  out  of 
which  Cromwell  arises  in  huge  and  clear- 
ly defined  proportions,  only  to  be  pelted 
with  falsehoods  and  covered  with  scorn. 
Liberty,  however,  has  kept  her  eye  on 
him  ;  and,  amid  the  struggles  for  freedom 
which  men  have  since  passed  through,  her 
finger  has  pointed  back  to  him  in  triumph. 

Amid  so  many  errors,  so  much  prejudice 
and  falsehood,  these  "  Letters  and 
Speeches"  are  the  very  best  things  that 
could  be  given  to  the  world.  Eulogies  and 
defences  would  both  be  disbelieved,  for 
English  history  constantly  gives  the  lie 
to  them — but  here  is  authentic  history 
against  doubtful  history — Oliver  Crom- 
well, himself,  rising  up  after  this  long 
silence  and  appealing  to  every  true  man 
against  his  slanderers,  and  opening  his 
innermost  heart  to  the  world.  It  is 
curious  to  observe  the  difference  English 
writers  make  between  the  great  rebellion 
and  the  Revolution  of  1688.  Charles  L 
was  e.xecuted  for  attempting  to  destroy 
the  constitution  of  England — James  XL, 
driven  from  the  throne  for  his  invasion 
of  English  liberty — the  father  is  tried  and 
beheaded,  and  the  son  sent  a  returnless 
exile  from  his  kingdom.  James  is  charged 
with  no  crime  of  which  Charles  is  not 
guilty — the  Long  Parliament  exercised 
no  prerogative  the  Convention  of  1688 
did  not  wield,  and  yet  the  Rebellion  is 
stigmatized  as  infamous  and  murderous  ; 
the  Long  Parliament  accused  of  trans- 
gressing its  power,  and  Cromwell  called 
an  usurper,  while  the  revolution  of  1688  is 
termed  the  glorious  revolution,  and  Will- 
iam and  Mary  are  hailed  monarchs  by  the 
grace  of  God.  Now  what  lies  at  the  bottom 
of  this  difference  of  views  and  feelings  ? 
Here  is  the  father  decapitated  and  the  son 
exiled — the  former  more  criminal  than 
the  latter ;  and  yet  heaven  and  earth  are 
not  wider  apart  than  English  historians 
have  put  the  revolutions  that  overthrew 
them. 

The  cause  of  all  this  difference  is  sim- 
ply this,  the  father  was  superseded  by  a 
commoner,  and  a  thorough  reformation 


made  in  the  nobility  and  the  Church; 
while  the  son  was  pushed  out  by  royal 
blood — the  Hanoverian  line  took  the  place 
of  the  Stuart  line  respecting  still  the  estab- 
lished order  of  things,  while  British  blood 
had  no  stain  put  upon  it.  William  could 
show  kingly  drops  in  his  veins — Crom- 
well those  only  of  a  sturdy  English  farmer. 
This  simple  matter  of  blood  makes  Will- 
iam a  benefactor  and  rightful  sovereign, 
and  Cromwell  a  curse  and  an  usurper ; 
though,  to  us  republicans  this  side  the 
water,  the  grounds  of  this  distinction  do 
not  seem  very  rational  or  ju,st. 

But  justice  is  at  last  come  to  Cromwell 
in  this  collection  of  his  letters  and 
speeches.  This  book  will  be  a  bitter  pill 
for  royalists  and  dainty  nobility  to  swal- 
low. While  the  commission  appointed 
by  Parliament  are  disputing  whether  they 
shall  put  Cromwell  among  the  list  of 
her  great  men,  chis  work  will  place  him 
beyond  the  reach  of  their  votes  and  be  a 
nobler  and  more  enduring  monumejrt  than 
all  the  parliaments  of  the  world  could 
rear. 

But  before  we  speak  of  the  subject  of 
the  book  we  have  one  word  to  say  of  the 
manner  in  which  Mr.  Carlyle  has  treated 
it.  All  the  worst  faults  of  his  style  are 
found  here,  joined  to  a  self-conceit  that 
would  not  be  tolerated  in  any  other  man. 
His  familiarity  with  the  German  litera- 
ture has  very  naturally  affected  his  mode 
of  expression.  The  German  language  is 
our  own  best  Saxon  inverted,  and  as  one 
becomes  acquainted  with  the  deep  and 
massive  flow  of  its  sentences,  he  uncon- 
sciously adapts  his  thoughts  to  their  move- 
ment. Thus  we  imagine  Carlyle's  peculi- 
arity of  style  originated ;  and  what  has 
been  termed  affectation,  wasthe  natural  re- 
sultofGermanizingastrong  English  mind. 
He  has,  however,  nursed  his  oddities  till 
they  have  grown  into  deformities,  and  in 
this  work  have  reached,  we  trust,  their 
full  maturity.  The  quaintness  of  style 
we  find  in  Old  Burton,  Bunyan  and  many 
of  the  Puritan  fathers,  was  natural  to 
them — growing  out  of  their  great  sim- 
plicity and  honesty  of  heart,  and  hence 
we  love  it — but  in  Mr.  Carlyle  it  is  ex- 
travagance, premeditated  oddity,  and 
hence  is  affectation.  Who  can  tolerate, 
for  instance,  such  English  as  the  follow- 
ing which  we  find  in  the  introductory 
chapter.  Speaking  of  the  confusion  and 
chaos  into  which  the  historical  events  of 
Cromwell's  time  have  been  thrown,  he 
says,  "  Behold  here  the  final  evanescence 
of  formed  human  things;  they  had  form, 
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but  they  are  changing  into  sheer  formless- 
ness ;  ancient  human  speech  itself  has 
sunk  into  unintelligible  maundering.  This 
is  the  collapse — the  etiolation  of  human 
features  into  mouldy,  blank  dissolution  ; 
progress  toward  utter  silence  and  disap- 
pearance ;  disastrous  ever  deepening 
dusk  of  gods  and  men  !  Why  has  the 
living  ventured  thither,  down  from  the 
cheerful  light,  across  the  Lethe-swamps 
and  Tartarean  Phlegethons,  onward  to 
those  baleful  halls  of  Dis  and  the  three- 
headed  dog  ?  Some  destiny  drives  him." 
If  the  history  of  those  times  was  written 
in  such  jargon  as  this,  no  wonder  it 
"  has  sunk  into  unintelligible  maunder- 
ing." A  thought  has  tumbled  out  with 
this  cart-load  of  words,  no  doubt,  and 
well  worth  digging  after,  but  Carlyle  has 
no  right  to  put  his  readers  to  that  trouble 
when  a  straight-forward,  good  English 
sentence  could  so  easily  have  expressed 
it. 

There  are  also  expressions  scattered 
along  that  have  no  place  in  English  lite- 
rature, and  should  be  denounced  at  once, 
lest  the  support  of  a  great  name  should 
give  them  permanence  there.  Mr.  Car- 
lyle tells  us  of  a  man  who  was  "  no 
great  shakes  in  rhyme,"  speaks  of  "  Tor- 
pedo Dilettantism,"  and  endeavors  to 
make  «' Flunkey"  and  "Flunkeyism" 
classical  words,  and  says  that  the  Royal- 
ists shed  tears  enough  at  the  death  of 
Charles  I.  "  to  salt  the  whole  herring  fish- 
ery." He  is  constantly  punning  while 
treating  of  the  gravest  subjects — makes 
bon-mots  as  he  goes  along,  and  plays 
upon  words  as  if  his  mind  was  divided 
between  the  thought  and  the  oddity  he 
would  couple  with  it. 

But  the  greatest  objection  of  manner 
in  this  work  is  the  interjections  and 
ejaculations  with  which  he  peppers  all 
of  Cromwell's  speeches.  In  these  grave 
and  solemn  addresses  of  the  Prolector  to 
his  parliaments,  when  England's  welfare 
hung  by  a  thread,  Carlyle  acts  the  part 
of  a  clown  in  the  circus,  keeping  up  a 
running  commentary  in  a  sort  of  half  so- 
liloquy to  his  master's  jiarangue — laugh- 
able at  times  it  must  be  confessed,  but 
turning  both  into  ridicule.  The  most 
serious  words  Cromwell  ever  uttered  are 
interlarded  with  such  phrases  as,  ("  Yes, 
your  Highness"),  ("  TruUf),  ("  His 
Highness  gets  more  emphatic"),  ("  27tc 
same  tailor  metaphor  again"),  ("  Looks 
over  his  shoulder  in  the  jungle  and  be- 
thinks him"),  ("  I  did  think  mij  first  Pro- 
tectorate a  successful  kind  of  a  thing"). 


("  somewhat  animated  your  Highness"), 
("  Poor  Oliver .'")  ("  style  getting  hasty 
hot"),  ("  Better  not,  your  Highness"), 
("  Threatening  to  blaze  up  again  ), 
("  Ends  in  a  kind  of  a  snort").  Some- 
times he  throws  in  simply  ("  ah  .'") 
("  certainly"),  ('•'  truly"),  ("  ha .'")  ("  Yes, 
you  said  so,  your  Highiiess").  Sometimes 
ire  condemns  Cromwell's  English  in  such 
parentheses  as  the  following  :  ("  sentence 
involving  an  incurable  Irish  bull ;  the 
head  of  it  eating  the  tail  of  it"),  ("  Dam- 
nable iteration"),  ^c.  Sometimes  he  ca- 
resses patronizingly  the  massive  head  of 
Oliver,  as  if  he  were  a  great  English 
mastiff,  saying,  ("  Yes,  my  brave  one"), 
("  Try  it  again,  your  Highness"),  ("  Keep 
hold  of  them,  your  Highness"),  ("  Very 
loell,  your  Highness"),  ("  No,  we  are  not 
exactly  their  darlings"),  ("  Wait  till  the 
axles  get  warm  a  little"),  ("  Try  it  again, 
your  Highness").  These  last  sound  to 
us  very  much  like  "  Go  it,  your  High- 
ness J"  "  Stick  to  'em,  your  Highness.'" 
&c.,  and  is  more  becoming  the  pit  of  a 
fourth-rate  comic  theatre  than  grave  his- 
tory. It  is  supremely  disgusting,  not 
only  from  the  raillery  it  incorporates 
with  such  earnest,  sincere  language,  but 
from  the  infinite  self-conceit  it  exhibits 
by  its  gross  familiarities.  Who  but  Mr. 
Carlyle  would  presume  to  interrupt  a 
man  with  such  impertinent  ejaculations, 
now  gently  twitching  '^  His  Highness" 
by  the  coat  tail  and  now  patting  him  on 
the  head,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  Ah  !  my 
good  fellow,  exactly ;  we  think  alike." 
Conceive  of  these  phrases  thrown  info 
speeches  addressed  to  the  Parliament  of 
England,  when  England  was  rocking  to 
and  fro  like  a  vessel  in  the  storm,  and 
you  get  some  idea  of  the  unblushing  ef- 
frontery of  their  appearance.  Mr.  Car- 
lyle, perhaps,  is  not  aware  of  the  relative 
position  he  establishes  between  himself 
and  Cromwell  by  this  process.  It  sounds 
to  the  reader  very  much  as  if  he  were 
constantly  saying,  "  Yes,  yes;  I  under- 
stand Oliver  perfectly,  he  is  a  brave  fel- 
low— a  little  prolix,  it  is  true,  and  some- 
times muddy,  but  I  like  him  nevertheless, 
and  am  determined  to  help  him  through 
— he  and  I  against  the  world."  What 
we  have  said  does  not  arise  from  preju- 
dice, for  Carlyle  has  no  greater  admirer 
than  ourselves.  We  have  been  enriched 
by  the  treasures  of  his  exhaustless  mind 
— excited  and  instructed  by  his  burning 
thoughts,  and  borne  away  on  those  sug- 
gestions that  leap  from  his  brain,  like 
sudden  inspirations,  and  have  reverently 
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stood  and  listened  as  he  spoke.  Still, 
his  greatness  does  not  convert  his  faults 
into  virtues,  or  render  them  less  worthy 
of  condemnation. 

Mr.  Carlyle  is  alike  above  our  praise 
or  blame ;  he  has  passed  through  the  trial 
state,  and  now  occupies  a  place  in  Eng- 
lish literature  where  the  stroke  of  even 
the  English  critic  cannot  harm  him.  But 
the  higher  his  position,  and  the  wider  his 
influence,  the  more  carefully  should  his 
errors  be  pointed  out  and  shunned  ;  for, 
while  few  can  imitate  his  great  qual- 
ities, all  men  can  appropriate  his  bad 
ones. 

We  have  one  other  objection  to  Mr. 
Carlyle's  part  of  this  work,  which  we 
have,  also,  to  all  his  historical  writings — 
he  does  not  give  us  clearly  the  philosopkij 
of  history.  His  French  Revolution  con- 
veys no  definite  idea  of  the  connected 
course  of  the  events  he  hurries  us  through. 
Huge  summits  rise  out  of  the  chaos,  blaz- 
ing with  light,  or  equally  visible  from 
their  blackness;  scenes  start  into  life  be- 
fore us,  vivid  as  a  passing  reality,  and 
great  pictures  come  and  go  in  fearful  pro- 
cession on  the  vision,  while  the  wizard, 
who  is  working  all  these  wonders  in  our 
presence,  is  talking  in  the  mean  time  in 
strains  of  sublime  eloquence,  till  the  soul 
stands  amazed  at  the  thoughts  that  waken 
up  equally  strange  thoughts  within. 
Still,  when  it  is  all  passed,  the  mind 
struggles  in  vain  after  the  thread  which 
connects  them  together.  The  principle 
that  lay  at  the  bottom  of  this  move- 
ment, is  developed  clearly  enough ;  but 
the  causes  which  set  that  principle  work- 
ing, and  kept  it  working  so  fearfully,  are 
invisible  or  dimly  seen.  So  in  this  work — 
no  one,  by  reading  it,  would  get  a  de- 
finite idea  of  the  English  Revolution. 
Perhaps  Mr.  Carlyle,  as  he  designs  to 
write  a  history  of  that  event,  purposely 
omitted  to  give  us  a  synopsis  of  it.  But 
Oliver  Cromwell  is  nothing  without  it. 
True,  much  of  his  life  is  taken  up  as  an 
officer  in  the  army ;  but  the  scattered 
threads  of  that  rebellion  were  finally 
gathered  into  his  mighty  hand,  and  he 
henceforth  stands  as  the  representative  or 
rather  embodiment  of  it.  But  not  only 
does  he  omit  to  give  us  a  synopsis  of  the 
revolution  itself,  but  states  a  palpable 
error.  He  more  than  once  affirms  that 
religion  lay  entirely  at  the  bottom  of  it. 
Cromwell,  doubtless,  had  very  little  idea 
of  constitutional  liberty,  and  a  religious 
feeling  was  the  groundwork  of  all  his 
actions ;  and  Mr.  Carlyle,  being  so  deeply 
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engrossed  with  his  character,  seems  for 
the  time  to  forget  the  events  that  pre- 
ceded his  appearance  on  the  stage. 

The  English  Revolution  was  the  natu- 
ral product  of  the  growth  of  civilization, 
and  aimed,  like  the  French  Revolution, 
against  three  distinct  things — absolute 
monarchy,  a  privileged  aristocracy,  and 
a  haughty  and  grasping  clergy.  The 
little  liberty  which  the  fifteenth  century 
shed  on  man,  had  well  nigh  gone  out  in 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth.  On 
the  continent,  royalty  had  gradually  sub- 
dued the  proud  nobility  till  it  reigned 
supreme.  In  England,  the  feudal  aris- 
tocracy had  not  been  conquered,  but  had 
gone  to  sleep  before  the  throne.  Royalty 
no  longer  set  checks  on  its  encroach- 
ments, and  it  no  longer  interfered  with 
royalty  in  its  aggressions  on  the  liberties 
of  the  people.  The  clergy,  too,  blind 
and  selfish,  sought  to  retard  rather  than 
advance  the  human  mind  in  its  career. 
But  the  light  of  the  Reformation  could 
not  be  put  out.  The  impulse  given  to 
free  inquiry  could  not  be  checked  ;  men 
dared  to  think  and  believe  without  the 
church,  and  we  see,  even  in  the  time  of 
Elizabeth,  the  germsof  the  rebellion.  She, 
by  the  crown  lands  she  had  sold  to  country 
gentlemen  to  avoid  asking  for  subsidies, 
had  gradually  passed  large  wealth  into 
the  hands  of  those  who  were  to  be  the 
future  members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons; so  that  when  Charles  I.  assembled 
Parliament,  in  1628,  the  Commons  were 
twice  as  rich  as  the  House  of  Lords. 
Commerce  had  also  increased,  and  wealth 
was  every  day  accumulating  in  the  hands 
of  the  common  people.  This  must  be 
secured,  and  checks  erected  to  preserve  it 
from  the  grasping  hand  of  tyranny. 

The  Parliament  had  no  sooner  assem- 
bled, than  it  began  to  search  every  depart- 
ment of  government.  Past  and  future  sub- 
sidies came  under  its  cognizance ;  the  state 
of  religion,  the  repression  of  popery,  and 
the  protection  of  commerce.  There  were  a 
hostof  complaints  preferred,  termed  griev- 
ances, which  the  Parliament  determined 
should  be  redressed.  These  being  boldly 
presented  to  the  King,  he  considered  it 
an  encroachment  on  his  sovereignty — an 
incipient  step  towards  forcing  him  to  sub- 
mit to  all  their  demands.  As  he,  how- 
ever, wanted  sub.sidies  to  carry  on  the 
war  in  Spain,  he  swallowed  his  vexa- 
tion and  asked  for  money. 

A  small  subsidy  was  voted  him,  to- 
gether with  the  custom  duties  for  one 
year.     The  Lords  refused  to   sanction 
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this,  as  it  had  been  the  custom  heretofore 
to  vote  these  duties  to  a  king  during  his 
reign.     But  the  Connmons,  before  they 
would  grant  more,  demanded  a  redress  of 
their  grievances.     The   King,  indignant 
at  this  attempt,  as  he  termed  it,  to  com- 
pel him  to  act,  thus  encroaching  on  his 
sovereignty,  dissolved    the    Parliament, 
determined  to  govern  without  it.     Suc- 
ceeding but  poorly,  hovpever,  in  his  efforts 
to  raise  money  by  loans,  he,  in  February, 
again  assembled  it.     The  first  Parliament 
asked  for  redress  of  grievances  ;  the  sec- 
ond immediately  impeached  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  the  King's  favorite,  as  the 
author  of  their  grievances.     During  the 
futile  efforts  to  bring  him  to  trial,  Charles 
had  two  of  the  commissioners,  appointed 
by  the  house  to  support  the  impeachment, 
arrested  and  locked  up  in  the  Tower  for 
insolence  of  speech.     The  Commons,  in- 
dignant at  this  encroachment  upon  their 
privileges,   refused   to   do   anything  till 
they  were  set  at  liberty,  and  the  King 
yielded.     Defeated  and  baffled  on  every 
side,  he  summarily  dissolved  this  Parlia- 
ment also.     Determined  to  be  an  absolute 
sovereign,  like  the  monarchs  of  Europe, 
he   could   not  see   the   spirit   that   was 
abroad,  and  hence  rushed  blindly  on  his 
own  ruin.     A  general  loan  was  ordered ; 
the  seaports  and  maratime  districts  com- 
manded to  furnish  vessels  (the  first  at- 
tempt at  ship-money) ;  passive  obedience 
was  preached  up  by  direction  of  the  King ; 
those  who  refused  to  grant  the  money  were 
thrown  into  prison ;  the  military   were 
distributed  over  the  kingdom  ;  the  courts 
of  justice  were  overawed,  and  Charles 
I.  seemed  resolved  to  carry  his  doctrine  of 
tyranny  by  one  grand  coup  de  main.    But 
he  only  awakened  indignation  and  hos- 
tility, and  nursed  the  fire  he  expected  to 
quench.     In  the  mean   time  defeat  had 
attended  the  armies  abroad,  and  money 
must  be  raised  ;  and  another  Parliament 
was  called,  (March  7,  1628,)  and  a  tone 
of  great  conciliation  adopted.     But  the 
friendly  aspect  with  which  it  opened  soon 
changed ;  the  Commons,  intent  on  having 
their  liberties  secured,  and  the  rights  of 
Englishmen  defined,  drew  up  the  famous 
««  Petition  of  Eights."     This  was  simply 
a  bill  to  guaranty  acknowledged   liber- 
ties, and   check  acknowledged  abuses; 
hut  Charles  thought  his  word  was  better 
than  all  guaranties,  and  refused,  at  first, 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  it. 

After  a  stormy  time  in  the  House,  the 
hill  passed,  and  the  King  was  compelled 
to  sign  it.     But  reform  on  paper  began  to 


be  followed  by  demands  for  reform  in 
practice  ;  and  two  remonstrances  were 
dravrn  up,  one  against  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, and  the  other  against  having  ton- 
nage and  ])0undage  levied,  except,  like 
other  taxes,  by  law.  The  King  saw  there 
was  no  end  to  this  cry  about  grievances, 
and,  losing  all  patience — in  June,  three 
months  from  the  time  of  its  assembling — 
prorogued  Parliament. 

The  second  se.ssion  of  Parliament  com- 
menced in  January  of  the  next  year. 
Grievances  again  appeared  on  the  tapis 
till  the  King  could  not  endure  the  word. 
Pieforms,  both  in  religious  and  civil 
matters,  were  loudly  demanded ;  and,  at 
length,  the  tonnage  and  poundage  duties 
came  up  again.  A  second  remonstrance 
was  about  to  be  carried,  \vhen  the  Speaker 
informed  the  House  that  the  King  had 
ordered  him  not  to  put  the  motion,  and 
rose  to  retire.  "  God's  woicyuls,"  said  the 
fierce  Hollis,  "  you  shall  sit  till  it  please 
the  House  to  rise."  The  King,  hearing  of 
the  outbreak,  sent  the  Sergeant-at-arms 
to  remove  the  mace,  and  thus  arrest  all 
business.  But  he,  too,  was  kept  firmly 
seated,  and  the  doors  of  the  House  locked. 
A  second  messenger  came  to  dissolve  the 
Parliament,  but  could  not  gain  admission. 
Boiling  with  rage,  at  being  thus  defied  on 
hi^very  throne,  he  called  the  captain  of  his 
ffuards  and  ordered  him  to  force  the  doors. 
But  the  vote  had  been  carried,  and  the 
House  of  Commons  declared  to  the  world 
that  the  levying  of  tonnage  and  poundage 
"  duties  was  illegal,  and  those  guilty  of 
high  treason  who  should  levy  or  even 
pay  them."  The  Parliament  was,  of 
course,  dissolved.  It  was  a  stormy  ses- 
sion, and  here  Cromwell  first  appears 
on  the  stage,'  making  a  fierce  speech 
against  a  priest,  whom  he  terms  no  better 
than  a  papist. 

Charles — now  fully  resolved  to  govern 
alone — commenced  his  arbitrary  career  by 
imprisoning  some  of  the  most  daring 
leaders  of  the  last  Parliament.  Then 
commenced  a  long  succession  of  illegal 
acts  to  raise  money — long-  abolished  im- 
posts were  reestablished — illegal  fines 
levied  and  rights  invaded.  The  courts 
were  overawed,  magistrates  removed,  and 
tyranny  unblushing  and  open  every- 
where practiced.  The  Church,  too, 
came  in  for  its  share  of  power.  It  be- 
came concentrated  in  the  hands  of  the 
Bishops — the  observance  of  the  liturgy 
and  cathedral  rites  were  enforced,  and 
nonconformists  turned  out  of  their  livings, 
and,  forbidden  to  preach,  were  sent  wan- 
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dering  over  the  country.  Persecution 
commenced— a  system  of  espionage  was 
carried  on,  and  a  petty  tyranny  practiced 
by  that  incarnation  of  all  meanness  and 
villany,  Laud.  The  Puritans  began  to 
leave  in  crowds  for  other  more  tolerant 
countries.  The  people  were  enraged — 
even  the  country  nobility  and  wealthy 
gentlemen  took  fire  at  these  accumulated 
wrongs,  and  all  was  ripe  for  an  explo- 
sion. Men  were  put  in  the  stocks  for 
circulating  pamphlets  that  denounced  the 
injustice  of  the  times,  and  their  ears 
cropped  off  in  presence  of  the  people. 
But  the  elements  were  onl)'  more  deeply 
stirred  by  every  act  of  tyranny,  and  at 
length  they  seemed  to  reach  their  full 
height  when  John  Hampden,  who  had 
refused  to  pay  the  ship-money  tax  and 
demanded  a  trial,  was  condemned. 

In  the  mean  time  the  attempt  to  force 
the  English  liturgy  down  the  throats  of 
the  sturdy  Scotch  Calvinists  had  raised  a 
whirlwind  in  Scotland,  and  the  self-con- 
ceited Laud  found  he  had  run  his  hand 
into  a  hornet's  nest.  Edinburgh  was  in 
a  blaze,  and  the  excited  crowds  from 
every  part  came  thronging  through  the 
streets — highlander  and  lowlander,  noble 
and  commoner,  struck  hands  together, 
and  old  Scotland  stood  up  in  her  might, 
with  her  solemn  "  Covenant"  in  her 
hand,  and  swore  to  defend  it  to  the  last. 
The  fiery  cross  went  flashing  along  the 
glens,  through  the  valleys  and  over  the 
mountains,  and  in  six  weeks  Scotland 
was  ready  to  do  battle  for  her  rights. 
Poor  Charles  was  frightened  at  the  spirit 
he  had  raised,  and  strove  to  lay  it,  but 
failing  in  this  he  marched  his  armies 
against  the  Covenanters.  Imbecile,  like 
all  Stuarts,  the  invasion  ended  in  smoke, 
and  the  baffled  King  called  another  Par- 
liament in  order  to  raise  some  money. 
It  met  April  13,  1640.  Charles  had  got 
along  eleven  years  without  a  parliament, 
but  now  was  fairly  driven  to  the  wall. 
But  during  eleven  years  of  dissolution 
the  Commons  had  not  forgotten  grievances, 
and  when  the  King  asked  for  supplies, 
he  received  in  reply,  "  grievances."  No- 
thing could  be  done  with  a  Parliament 
that  talked  only  of  grievances,  and  in 
three  weeks  it  was  dissolved.  This  was 
in  May ;  in  October  Parliament  again 
met — the  famous  Long  Parliament.  Ex- 
asperated at  its  last  dissolution — enraged 
at  the  falsehoods  and  tyranny  of  the 
King — perceiving,  at  last,  that  he  with 
his  favorite  the  Earl  of  Strafford  were 
bent  on  breaking  down  the  Constitution 


of  England — it  met,  with  the  stern  pur- 
pose of  taking  the  management  of  affairs 
in  its  own  hands.  The  King  saw,  at  a 
glance,  that  he  had  got  to  retreat  or  close 
in  a  mortal  struggle  with  his  Parlia- 
ment. The  respect  they  showed  him  at 
his  opening  speech  was  cold,  and  even 
haughty.  The  proud  determination  that 
sat  on  their  countenances  awed  even  the 
monarch,  and  the  fierce  indignation  that 
broke  forth  after  his  departure  told  his 
friends  that  a  crisis  had  come.  Every 
member  had  some  petition  from  his  con- 
stituents to  offer,  and  the  eleven  years  of 
arbitrary  rule  that  Charles  had  tried,  and 
now  was  compelled  to  abandon,  received 
a  terrible  review.  Monopolies,  ship- 
money,  illegal  arrests,  the  despotism  of 
the  bishops  and  the  action  of  arbitrary 
courts,  came  up  in  rapid  succession,  each 
adding  to  the  torrent  of  indignation  that 
was  about  to  roll  on  the  throne.  One 
of  the  first  acts  of  this  Parliament  was  to 
declare  every  member  of  their  body  who 
had  taken  part  in  any  monopoly  unfit  to 
sit  with  them,  and  four  were  immediately 
excluded.  This  decision  fell  like  a 
thunderbolt  on  the  King  and  his  party, 
and  revived  the  hopes  of  the  people. 
The  Presbyterian  preachers  resumed 
their  livings — suppressed  pamphlets  were 
again  sent  abroad  on  the  wings  of  the 
wind — Church  despotism  dare  not  wag 
its  head,  and  yet  no  legal  steps  had  been 
taken  to  produce  this  change.  The  peo- 
ple felt  that  Parliament  was  on  their  side, 
and  took  confidence  in  resisting  oppres- 
sion. Strafford  was  impeached  and  sent 
to  the  Tower,  and  the  next  blow  fell  on 
the  heartless  Archbishop  Laud.  Things 
began  to  look  significant — the  head  of 
civil  oppression  and  the  leader  of  reli- 
gious despotism  were  struck  within  a 
short  time  of  each  other,  and  the  charac- 
ter of  the  coming  revolution  clearly  pro- 
nounced. The  next  step  was  still  more 
significant.  A  bill  was  carried  making 
it  necessary  that  a  Parliament  should  as- 
semble at  least  once  in  three  year  Hud 
should  not  be  dissolved  till  fifty  days 
after  its  meeting.  The  King,  though 
filled  with  rage,  was  compelled  to  sanc- 
tion it.  No  sooner  was  this  done  than 
the  Star  Chamber,  ecclesiastical  court  of 
high  commission,  and  all  the  extraordi- 
nary tribunals  which  the  King  had  erect- 
ed were  abolished.  Last  of  all.  Parlia- 
ment declared  that  it  had  power  alone  to 
terminate  its  sittings.  Thus  tumbled 
down  stone  after  stone  of  England's  huge 
feudal  structure,  and  such  men  as  Hamp- 
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den,  Prym  and  Holies  began  to  look 
toward  the  abolishment  of  kingly  power 
altogether.  Religious  matters  also  came 
up,  and  petitions  were  poured  in  demand- 
ing the  entire  abolition  of  Episcopacy. 
The  people  had  begun  to  think,  and  the 
quarrel  which  had  commenced  with 
Charles  and  his  Parliament  had  been 
taken  up  by  the  people,  and  the  struggle 
was  between  liberty  and  oppression  in 
every  department. 

In  the  mean  time  Strafford's  head  rolled 
on  the  scatibld.  This  was  in  1641.  In 
August  the  King  visited  Scotland,  and 
devoutly  attended  Presbyterian  churches 
— heard  the  long  prayers  and  longer  ser- 
mons of  Presbyterian  preachers  with  be- 
coming gravity,  and  Parliament  adjourned. 
In  the  fall,  however,  it  assembled  again, 
and  a  general  remonstrance  was  drawn 
up  setting  forth  the  grievances  of  the 
kingdom,  and  defining  all  the  privileges 
that  freedom  demanded.  Amid  a  storm 
of  excitement  it  passed.  Cromwell 
backed  it  with  his  stern  and  decided  ac- 
tion. The  King  returned,  and  was  again 
in  collision  with  his  Parliament.  In  the 
mean  time  popular  outbreaks  commenced 
in  London — the  houses  of  bishops  were 
in  danger  of  being  mobbed,  and  Charles 
found  himself  on  a  wilder  sea  than  he 
had  ever  dreamed  of.  The  Parliament 
now  began  to  reach  out  its  hand  after 
the  control  of  the  army,  anl  there  seemed 
no  limit  to  the  reforms  proposed. 

The  next  year,  1642,  five  members  of 
the  House  were  suddenly  accused  of  high 
treason  for  the  rirominent  part  they  had 
taken  in  the  affaivs  of  the  kingdom.  The 
King  sent  his  sergeant-at-arms  to  take 
them  in  custody,  but  the  House  would  not 
give  them  up,  and  declared  that  consider- 
ation was  required  before  such  a  breach  of 
privilege  could  be  allowed.  The  next 
day  the  King  came  with  an  armed  force 
to  arrest  them.  At  the  news  swords 
flashed  in  the  Hall  of  Parliament,  and 
brows  knit  in  stern  defiance.  But  better 
counsels  prevailed,  and  the  five  members 
were  hurried  away,  before  Charles  with 
his  armed  guard  approached.  The  birds 
had  flown,  but  the  King  made  a  speech, 
declaring  that  he  expected  the  accused, 
as  soon  as  they  returned,  would  be  sent 
to  him,  and  departed.  As  he  strode 
through  the  door,  "  Privilege  !  privi- 
lege !"  smote  his  ear.  The  next  day  the 
citizens  rushed  to  arms,  and  all  was  in 
commotion  ;  and  as  the  King  passed 
through  the  crowd,  it  was  silent  and 
cold,  and  a  pamphlet  was  thrown  into 


his  carriage  headed,  "  To  your  tents,  O 
Israel .'" 

Here  is  the  beginning  of  the  war.  The 
Parliament  found  that  it  must  surround 
itself  with  armed  force  for  self-protection. 
And  armed  force  begat  armed  force,  till  civ- 
il war  broke  out  in  all  its  fury.  Hitherto 
Charles  had  professed  great  affection  and 
respect  for  the  Parliament — made  endless 
promises  and  broke  them  "  on  the  word  of 
aking."  His  duplicity  was  no  longer  of 
avail.  The  mask  was  off^hostilities  had 
commenced  ;  and  though  peace  could  be, 
and  was,  talked  about.  Parliament  would 
never  let  power  again  rest  in  the  hands 
of  a  monarch  who  seemed  to  have  no 
moral  sense  respecting  truth  and  false- 
hood. The  word  of  a  London  pickpock- 
et could  be  relied  on  as  soon  as  his.  Be- 
sides, the  leaders  of  Parliament  now  lived 
with  a  halter  about  their  necks,  and  let 
Charles  once  gain  the  power  he  formerly 
wielded,  he  would  make  summary  work 
with  them. 

With  the  departure  of  the  King  and  the 
commencement  of  the  civil  war.  Parlia- 
ment proceeded  to  assume  more  and  more 
power ;  and  though  negotiations  were 
still  kept  up,  reformation  had  yielded  to 
revolution,  and  the  elements  were  un- 
bound. The  battle  of  Edgehill  opened 
the  tragedy,  which  in  its  bloody  perform- 
ance was  to  see  the  throne  of  England 
go  down,  and  the  head  of  its  king  roll  on 
the  scaffold.  Cromwell  now  presents 
himself  on  the  stage  to  some  purpose, 
and  there  is  little  danger  of  his  being  lost 
sight  of  again.  The  years  of  1642  and 
'3  were  eventful  ones,  for  the  sword  of 
civil  war  was  drinking  blood  on  every 
side.  At  the  end  of  1643  the  reforma- 
tion was  complete,  Parhament  had  done 
all  it  wished  ;  but  things  had  gone  too 
far  to  stop.  The  army  had  gradually  ac- 
quired power,  as  it  always  does  in  war, 
and  its  leader  was  carried  on  towards  the 
control  of  the  kingdom.  In  1648  Charles 
I.  was  executed,  and  kingship  in  Eng- 
land for  the  time  ended. 

The  progress  of  things  during  the  civil 
wars  we  design  to  take  up  again  with 
Cromwell.  But  in  this  condensed  synop- 
sis the  career  and  separate  steps  of  the 
revolution  may  be  traced  out.  First, 
Parliament  wished  to  place  some  restric- 
tions on  arbitrary  power — nothing  more. 
The  resistance  and  madness  of  Charles 
aroused  indignation,  and  boldness  and  dis- 
cussion. The  natural  result  was,  clearer 
views  of  their  own  rights,  and  of  the  in- 
justice of  the  King's  arbitrary  conduct. 
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The  King,  instead  of  yielding  with  grace, 
multiplied  his  tyrannical  acts,  and  in- 
censed still  more  the  Commons  of  Eng- 
land. Not  satisfied  with  pleasing  the  im- 
becile and  driveling  Laud,  he  under- 
took to  fetter  the  consciences  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  force  episcopacy  down  their 
throats.  As  if  bent  on  his  own  ruin,  he 
transferred,  or  rather  extended,  the  quarrel 
from  Parliament  to  every  town  in  the 
land,  and  thus  made  the  excitement  and 
opposition  universal.  Slight  reforms 
were  sought  in  the  first  place,  but  the 
principles  of  justice  on  which  the  de- 
mand for  them  was  based,  soon  brought 
grievances  to  light  whose  removal  would 
infringe  on  the  sovereignty  of  the  King. 
The  King  resisted,  but  the  Commons 
stood  firm ;  and  as  soon  as  the  people 
found  they  had  a  strong  ally  they  brought 
in  their  grievances  on  religious  matters. 
Broken  promises,  falsehoods,  secret  apy 
open  tyranny,  practiced  everywhere  bn 
the  King  or  Bishops,  rendered  the 
breach  between  the  monarch  and  his  sub- 
jects wider — until  at  last  royal  bayonets 
gleamed  around  the  Parliament.  As- 
sailed by  physical  force.  Parliament 
Bought  to  protect  itself  by  force  also,  and 
civil  war  took  the  place  of  discussion 
and  remonstrance,  and  revolution  suc- 
ceeded reformation.  There  was  nothing 
unnatural  in  this.  The  same  result  will 
follow  in  every  despotism  of  Europe,  so 
soon  as  there  can  be  a  representation  of 
the  people  bold  enough  to  ask  justice. 

For  taking  part  in  such  a  movement  of 
the  English  people — fighting  bravely  for 
the  English  constitution  and  religious 
liberty,  and  finally  bringing  the  revolu- 
tion to  the  only  peaceful  termination  it 
could  have  had,  Oliver  Cromwell  has 
been  termed  a  regicide,  a  monster  and  a 
tyrant.  This  work  ofMr.  Carlyle's  puts 
the  mark  of  falsehood  on  these  accusa- 
tions, and  presents  the  man  before  us  in 
bis  simple  majesty  and  noble  integrity. 
The  speeches  and  letters  of  a  man — both 
public  and  private — must  reveal  his  char- 
acter, and  if  there  be  any  hypocrisy  in 
him  it  will  appear.  But  here  we  have  a 
hundred  and  sixty-seven  letters  written 
in  various  periods  of  his  life,  to  persons 
of  every  description — even  to  his  wife 
and  children  and  relatives — and  yet  no 
inconsistency  in  his  character  is  seen. 
Those  who  term  him  a  hypocrite  would 
do  well  fo  explain  this  fact.  Before  the 
idea  of  power  had  ever  dawned  on  his 
mind,  or  he  had  ever  dreamed  a  letter  of 
his  would  be  seen,  except  by  his  family, 


he  utters  the  same  religious  sentiments, 
indulges  in  the  same  phrases  which,  re- 
peated in  public,  bring  down  on  him  the 
charge  of  cant,  hypocrisy  and  design. 
These  letters  and  speeches  show  him 
consistent  throughout ;  and  Mr.  Carlyle 
has  forever  removed  the  obloquy  that 
covered  him,  and  given  him  that  place  in 
history  which  should  have  been  granted 
long  ago.  The  triumph  is  the  more  com- 
plete, from  its  being  effected  not  by  eu- 
logies, but  by  the  man's  self  lifted  up  in 
his  simplicity  and  grandeur  before  the 
world.  No  one  can  read  this  work  with- 
out obtaining  a  clear  and  definite  view  of 
Cromwell  he  never  can  forget.  Perhaps 
some  of  the  very  faults  we  have  men- 
tioned in  it  have  rendered  the  picture  more 
complete.  Mr.  Carlyle  has  given  us 
Cromwell  as  he  was,  and  as  he  will  be 
received  by  future  generations.  We  see 
him  in  every  step  of  his  progress  ;  there 
are  the  same  massive  features,  and  grave 
countenance,  and  serious  air,  with  here 
and  there  indications  of  a  volcano  with- 
in. Whether  wandering  by  the  banks  of 
the  Ouse — gloomy  and  desponding  as  he 
attempts  to  look  into  that  mysterious 
eternity  to  which  he  is  hastening — or 
riding  all  fierce  and  terrible  amid  his 
Ironsides  through  the  smoke  of  battle — 
or  with  hat  on  his  head  standing  on  the 
floor  of  Parliament,  and  hurling  defiance 
on  all  around — or  praying  in  the  midst 
of  the  midnight  storm  as  life  is  receding 
— we  still  stand  in  his  presence — live, 
move,  speak  with  him.  There  is  no 
English  writer  that  equals  Carlyle  in  this 
pictorial  power — revealing  rather  than 
describing  things,  and  bidding  us  look  on 
them  rather  than  conceive  them. 

Born  in  1599,  Cromwell  was  thirty-six 
years  old  when  the  first  Parliament  was 
convoked  by  Charles  I.  Unlike  most 
distinguished  characters  he  entered  on 
public  life  late,  and  was  forty  years  of 
age  before  he  took  any  part  in  the  scenes 
in  which  he  was  afterwards  to  be  the 
chief  actor.  His  history  is  a  forcible  il- 
lustration of  the  effect  of  circumstances 
on  a  man's  fortune.  Had  England  re- 
mained quiet,  Cromwell  would  have 
spent  his  energies  in  draining  the  fens  on 
his  farm,  and  improving  his  estate,  and 
died  a  good,  straight-forward  English 
gentleman.  But  the  field  which  the  rev- 
olution opened  to  him  soon  scattered 
his  plans  for  the  improvement  of  his  lands 
to  the  wind,  and  the  too  thoughtful,  too 
contemplative  religionist,  entered  on  a 
life  of  action  that  left  his  disordered  fancy 
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little  time  to  people  his  brain  with  gloomy- 
forms. 

Of  Cromwell's  early  life  very  little  is 
known,  but  Mr.  Carlyle  has  doubtless 
given  all  that  ever  will  be  discovered, 
and  traced  his  genealogy  to  the  right 
source.  Cromwell  appears  in  the  third 
Parliament  of  Charles,  1628-9,  in  which 
the  famous  petition  of  Rights  before  spo- 
ken of  was  carried.  He  seems  to  have 
taken  very  little  part  in  the  stormy  pro- 
ceedings of  the  several  Parliaments,  and 
during  the  first  two  years  of  the  Long  Par- 
liament nothing  is  heard  of  him.  He 
■went  home  to  his  farm  a  few  weeks  at 
the  adjournment  of  Parliament,  during  the 
King's  visit  to  Scotland  ;  but  is  found  in 
his  place  again  when  it  is  assembled. 
He  witnessed  the  stormy  debate  on  the 
"  Grand  Petition  and  Remonstrance," 
when  the  excitement  waxed  so  high  that 
members  came  near  drawing  their  swords 
on  each  other ;  and  gazed — one  may  guess 
with  what  feelings — on  King  Charles,  as 
he  came  with  his  armed  force  to  seize 
the  five  members  accused  of  high  trea- 
son. The  lessons  he  learned  in  these 
agitated  scenes,  like  those  which  Bona- 
parte received  from  the  tragedies  of  the 
French  revolution,  were  not  forgotten  by 
him  in  his  after  career. 

When  the  King  and  Parliament  final- 
ly came  into  open  collision,  and  both 
were  struggling  to  raise  an  army,  Crom- 
well's course  for  the  first  time  becomes 
clearly  pronounced.  His  arm  is  belter 
than  his  tongue,  and  as  Parliament  has 
passed  from  words  into  action,  he  im- 
mediately takes  a  prominent  position, 
which  he  ever  after  maintains.  Charles 
is  still  regarded  as  King  of  England,  and 
the  Parliament  has  sent  to  him  to  know 
if  he  will  grant  them  "  power  of  miU- 
tia,"  and  accept  the  list  of  Lord  Lieu- 
tenants which  they  had  sent  him.  «'  No, 
by  God,"'  he  answers,  "  not  for  an 
hour;"  and  so  militia  must  be  raised  in 
some  other  way  than  through  royal  per- 
mission. 

This  was  in  March,  1642;  the  next 
July  we  find  Cromwell  moving  that  the 
town  of  Cambridge  be  allowed  to  raise 
two  companies  of  volunteers,  and  appoint 
captains  over  them,  giving,  himself,  a 
hundred  pounds  towards  the  object. 

Here  is  high  treason  at  the  outset,  and 
if  the  King  shall  conquer,  loss  of  life 
and  property  will  follow.  But  he  has 
taken  his  course,  and  not  all  the  kings 
in  the  world  can  turn  him  aside.  The 
next  month  he  has  seized  the  magazine 


in  the  castle  of  Cambridge,  and  pre- 
vented the  plate  of  the  University  from 
being  carried  oflF  by  the  King's  adher- 
ents. 

The  same  volunteer  system  was  car- 
ried out  in  every  shire  of  England  fa- 
vorable to  the  course  of  Parliament.  An 
army  was  organized,  and  the  Earl  of  Es- 
sex was  placed  at  its  head.  In  the  list 
of  troops  made  out  with  their  officers, 
Cromwell's  name  was  found  as  captain 
of  troop  sixty-seven.  His  son  was  cornet 
in  a  troop  of  horse  under  Earl  Bed- 
ford. The  battle  of  Edgehill  was  fought 
— the  first  appeal  to  arms — and  Crom- 
well's sword  was  there  first  drawn  for 
his  country.  The  victory  was  doubtful, 
and  both  parties  claimed  it.  The  coun- 
try was  now  fairly  aroused,  and  asso- 
ciations were  formed  during  the  winter 
in  various  counties,  for  mutual  defence. 
Cromwell  is  found  at  the  head  of  the 
"  Eastern  Association,"  the  only  one  that 
survived  and  flourished,  and  is  riding 
hither  and  thither  to  collect  troops  and 
enforce  order  and  repel  invasion.  The 
hidden  energy  of  the  man  begins  to  de- 
velop itself,  and  his  amazing  practical 
power  to  be  felt.  At  the  battle  of  Edge- 
hill  he  saw  the  terror  the  royal  cav- 
alry carried  through  the  Parliamentary 
horse,  and  he  spoke  to  Hampden  about 
it  after  the  conflict  was  over,  saying, 
"  How  can  it  be  otherwise  when  your 
horse  are  for  the  most  part  superannua- 
ted domestics,  tapsters,  and  people  of 
that  sort,  and  theirs  are  the  sons  of  gen- 
tlemen, men  of  quaility.  Do  you  think 
such  vagabonds  have  soul  enough  1o 
stand  against  men  of  resolution  and 
honor .'" 

"  You  are  right,"  replied  Hampden, 
'«  but  what  can  be  done  ?" 

"  I  can  do  something,"  said  Crom- 
well, "  and  I  will.  1  will  raise  men 
who  have  the  fear  of  God  before  their 
eyes,  and  who  will  bring  some  con- 
science to  what  they  do,  and  I  promise 
you  they  shall  not  be  beaten." 

It  was  in  this  winter's  efforts  that  the 
nucleus  of  that  famous  body  of  horse 
to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Iron- 
sides was  formed.  He  selected  for  it 
religious  men,  who  fought  for  conscience' 
sake,  and  not  for  payor  plunder;  and 
while  he  enforced  the  most  rigid  disci- 
pline, he  inflamed  them  with  the  highest 
religious  enthusiasm.  Fighting  under 
the  especial  protection  of  Heaven,  and  for 
God  and  religion,  they  would  rush  to 
battle  as  to  a  banquet,  and  embrace  death 
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with  rapture.  Here  was  Napoleon's  fa- 
mous cuirassiers  of  the  Imperial  Guard, 
under  whose  terrible  charge  the  best  in- 
fautry  of  the  world  went  down.  Borne 
up,  however,  by  a  higher  sentiment  than 
glory,  they  carried  in  their  charge  great- 
er power,  and  this  body  of  a  ihowsaTul 
horse  was  never  beaten.  When  with  the 
fearful  war-cry  "  Religion  !"  Cromwell 
hurled  them  on  the  foe,  the  tide  of  battle 
was  always  turned. 

Nothing  shows  the  practical  sagacity 
of  Cromwell,  more  than  his  introduction 
of  the  religious  sentiment  into  the  army. 
Bonaparte  could  not  do  this,  and  so  he 
did  the  next  best  thing — instilled  the  love 
of  glory.  The  former  made  religion  pop- 
ular in  the  army  and  in  the  kingdom,  and 
his  bulletins  to  Parliament  were  more 
like  the  letters  of  a  clergyman  to  his 
presbytery,  than  the  reports  of  a  general 
to  his  government.  Scripture  phrases 
came  into  common  use,  and  custom 
soon  made  proper  and  natural,  what  now 
seems  to  us  the  mere  cant  of  hypocrisy. 
It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  solemn 
look,  and  nasal  tone,  and  Bible  language 
of  the  Puritans  indicated,  as  a  general 
thing,  any  piety.  These  things  became 
the  fashion — made  common,  it  is  true,  by 
a  strong  religious  feeling — and  fashion 
could  make  the  people  of  New  York  talk 
in  the  same  strain.  Cromwell  had  a  deep 
religious  feeling,  and  felt  himself  an  in- 
strument in  the  hands  of  God  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  a  great  work.  It  is  a 
little  singular  that  all  those  great  men 
who  have  eifected  sudden  and  unexpected 
changes  in  human  affairs,  have  always 
regarded  themselves  as  under  the  influ- 
uence  of  a  special  destiny.  If  a  heathen 
he  has  been  the  favorite  of  the  gods  ;  if 
a  Christian,  like  Cromwell,  the  mere 
agent  of  Supreme  Power ;  if  an  unbe- 
liever, like  Napoleon,  under  the  influence 
of  some  star. 

These  Ironsides  were  religious  men, 
who  could  hold  prayer-meetings  in  their 
tents,  and  sing  psalms  through  their 
noses  ;  and  he  who  would  walkover  the 
tented  field  at  evening,  and  witness  their 
praying-circles,  and  listen  to  their  nasal 
chantings,  might  think  himself  in  a 
Methodist  camp-meeting,  and  curl  his  lip 
at  the  thought  of  their  being  warriors. 
But  whoever  saw  them  with  their  hel- 
mets on,  and  with  their  sabres  shaking 
above  their  heads,  and  their  flashing  eyes 
bent  in  wrath  on  the  enemy,  sweeping 
like  a  thunder-cloud  to  battle,  would  ever 
after  tread  softly  by  their  prayer-meet- 


ings, and  listen  to  their  psalms  like  one 
who  hears  music  around  the  lip  of  a  vol- 
cano. 

From  this  time  the  revolution  became 
essentially  a  religious  one,  and  the  par- 
liament and  the  army  were  both  Presby- 
terian. Its  character  did  not  change  but 
once  to  the  end,  and  that  was  when  the 
Independents  overcame  the  Presbyteri- 
ans, and  finally  obtained  the  supreme 
control.  The  causes  leading  to  both  of 
these  results  were  perfectly  natural. 
After  political  reforms  religious  questions 
came  up  ;  and  the  king  and  the  establish- 
ed church  banding  together,  it  was  natu- 
ral they  should  go  down  together,  and  a  . 
different  political  and  religious  govern- 
ment be  adopted.  The  former  became  a 
parliamentary  government,  and  the  latter 
a  Presbyterian  church.  The  religious 
character  of  this  new  church  organiza- 
tion became  still  more  clearly  pronounced, 
by  the  league  which  Parliament  made 
with  Scotland.  Its  help  was  sought 
in  the  effort  to  overthrow  the  King,  but 
Scotland  would  not  grant  it,  unless  Par- 
liament would  subscribe  to  the  Scotch 
Covenent.  This  was  done,  and  Crom- 
well's voice  was  heard  swearing  to  the 
Covenant.  But  in  revolution  every  ir- 
regularity developes  itself,  the  restraints 
are  taken  off  from  the  mind,  its  old  bar- 
riers are  removed,  and  it  is  launched 
forth  upon  an  unknown  sea.  When 
each  one  is  allowed  to  think  for  himself 
men  are  sure  not  to  think  alike ;  and 
there  sprung  up  in  England  what  is  con- 
stantly seen  here — numberless  sects — 
each  strenuous  for  its  peculiar  tenets. 
There  were  the  Independents,  who  re- 
jected the  Scotch  Covenant — demanded 
more  freedom  of  belief — repudiated  the 
established  church  organizations,  and 
asked  for  the  same  republicanism  in  the 
Church  that  had  been  introduced  in  the 
State :  the  Brownists,  and  Anabaptists, 
and  Levelers  (your  thorough  Jacobins 
and  modern  Radicals):  Fifth-Monarchy- 
men,  (modern  Millerites,)  and  many  still 
unsettled  in  their  belief.  All  these,  the  natu- 
ral growth  of  a  revolution  that  had  become 
religious  in  its  character,  gradually  con- 
centrated their  strength  against  the  Pres- 
byterians; and  Cromwell  himself  taking 
sides  with  the  Independents,  the  army 
was  ranged  on  their  side,  and  in  time  the 
army,  as  it  always  must  in  a  revolution, 
ruled  everything. 

From  1642,  when  the  first  battle  of 
Edgehill  was  fought,  to  1653 — when 
Cromwell  annihilated  with  his  musket- 
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eers,  the  fag  end  (the  rump)  of  the  Lonp; 
Parliament — were  eleven  years  of  trouble 
and  uncertainty.  But  whether  fighting 
with  the  Scots  against  the  King,  or  be- 
leaguering Edinburgh  with  his  little 
army;  whether  quelling  insurrection  in 
diiferent  parts  of  the  kingdom,  or  bend- 
ing his  vast  energies  against  his  monarch 
in  a  pitched  battle,  Cromwell  rises  before 
us  as  the  same  determined,  self-collected 
and  resolute  man.  Whether  bowed  in 
fasting  and  prayer  before  God,  or  tramp- 
ling down  the  ranks  of  the  enemy  under 
the  hoofs  of  his  cavalry — whether  lost 
in  a  strange  enthusiasm  over  a  psalm  of 
David,  or  standing  alone,  the  rock  around 
which  the  waves  of  the  revolution  finally 
calmed  themselves  to  rest,  or  sunk  in 
fiuitless  rage — he  exhibits  the  same  lofty 
purpose  and  steadfast  heart.  Dismayed 
by  no  obstacle,  disheartened  by  no  re- 
verses, he  leans  in  solemn  faith  on  the 
arm  of  the  God  of  battles  and  of  truth. 
Without  the  feverish  anxiety  which  be- 
longs to  ambition,  or  the  dread  of  defeat, 
which  accompanies  love  of  glory,  he  is 
impelled  onward  by  a  feeling  of  duty, 
and  loses  himself  in  the  noble  cause  for 
which  he  struggles.  Acting  under  the 
eye  of  Heaven,  w^th  his  thoughts  fixed 
on  that  dread  judgment  where  he  must 
render  up  a  faithful  record  of  his  deeds, 
he  vacillates  only  when  he  doubts  what 
is  right,  and  fears  only  when  a  pure  God 
rises  before  him. 

Nothing  but  lofty  motives  could  have 
drawn  him,  at  his  age,  into  the  career  he 
followed.  The  fervor  and  enthusiasm  of 
youth  had  fled,  and  he  had  reached  an 
age  when  the  call  of  ambition  begins  to 
sound  faint  and  doubtful.  A  sober,  re- 
ligious farmer,  he  girded  on  the  sword 
when  forty-three  years  of  age,  and  tak- 
ing his  oldest  son,  who  bore  his  name, 
entered  the  field  where  anything  but  glory 
seemed  to  be  the  promised  reward.  That 
beloved  son  he  saw  fall  before  the  blow  of 
the  foeman  ;  and  though  he  had  a  wife  and 
family  to  bind  him  to  life,  he  seemed  to 
be  unconscious  he  had  a  life  to  lose.  Ey 
his  bold  and  decided  action,  his  rapid 
movements,  his  rigid  discipline,  and  boil- 
ing courage,  he  triumphed  over  the  most 
overwhelming  obstacles,  performed  prodi- 
gies of  valor,  and  filled  the  world  with 
the  renown  of  his  deeds — and  yet  he  re- 
fused all  praise  to  himself,  referring 
everything  to  the  goodness  of  God.  Yet 
there  was  no  blind  credulity  in  this  reli- 
ance on  Heaven,  no  sluggish  depend- 
ence, for  he  strained  every  energy  and 


employed  every  means,  as  if  all 
rested  on  himself.  That  he  carried  his 
ideas  of  special  Providence  too  far,  few 
of  the  present  day  will  doubt.  He  thought 
the  glorious  era,  when  the  Israelites 
marched  behind  the  pillar  of  fire  and  of 
cloud,  and  were  guided  in  every  step  by 
the  direct  interposition  of  Heaven,  might 
be  restored.  No  one  who  has  studied 
Cromwell's  character  deeply,  can  doubt 
that  he  contemplated  establishing  a  kind 
of  Theocracy,  in  which  the  nation  should 
be  a  pure  church  and  God  its  Head.  His 
mind  had  got  into  this  channel,  and  hence 
he  was  prevented  from  having  those 
broad  and  expansive  views  of  constitu- 
tional liberty  which  one  is  led  to  expect 
of  him.  That  so  thorough  a  political 
man  should  have  nourished  so  visionary 
a  theory  seems  strange  enough  ;  but  the 
truth  is,  notwithstanding  his  stern,  rug- 
ged and  unpoetic  nature,  Cromwell  had 
a  touch  of  superstition  about  him,  which 
his  matter-of-fact  character  and  practical 
life  could  not  remove.  This  did  not  turn 
him  into  a  fanatic,  or  drive  him  into 
monkish  habits  or  gloom,  nor  even  fetter 
the  free  action  of  his  mental  powers ;  it 
only  gave  them  a  religious  direction.  He 
did  not  possess  what  is  commonly  termed 
genius,  though  he  had  something  very 
nearly  akin  to  it.  He  never  startled  men 
by  those  sudden  inspirations  that  some- 
times flash  forth  from  the  soul  of  genius 
like  foreshadow ings  of  future  events,  yet 
he  saw  farther  than  the  other  great  men 
of  his  time,  and  alone  was  capable  of 
conducting  the  revolution  to  the  goal  it 
reached.  As  a  military  man,  he  showed 
no  depth  of  combination,  adopted  no  new 
tactics  of  his  own,  and  introduced  no 
improvements  in  military  science. 

Yet  he  beat  the  best  generals  of  the 
kingdom,  fought  successfully  against  the 
most  overwhelming  numbers,  and  gained 
every  battle  he  fought.  It  is  idle  to  speak 
of  such  a  man  as  a  mere  creature  of  cir- 
cumstances. Facts  are  better  than  the- 
ories— and  the  power  Cromwell  obtained, 
the  success  that  attended  every  effort, 
and  the  steady  hand  with  which  he  held 
all  the  raging  elements  of  the  revolution 
in  check,  show  him  to  have  possessed  a 
character  of  amazing  strength,  even 
though  it  exhibited  no  single  extraordi- 
nary quality.  Sudden  and  great  success 
may  attend  a  weak  mind  in  certain  favor- 
able circumstances,  but  in  a  long,  pro- 
tracted, and  complicated  struggle  the 
strong  man  alone  wins.  The  plebeian 
who,   in    England    under  any  circum- 
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stances,  can  bring  successively  to  his 
feet,  king,  parliament  and  people — quietly 
and  firmly  seat  himself  down  on  the  throne 
of  the  British  empire — wield  its  vast  des- 
tinies, control  its  amazing  energies,  and 
after  years  of  experience  die  in  peace  and 
power,  leaving  a  flourishing  common- 
wealth to  his  successor — must  possess  a 
grasp  of  thought  and  power  seldom  found 
in  a  single  soul. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  analyzing  the 
career  of  Cromwell.  His  life  divided  into 
two  parts,  military  and  civil,  is  exhibited 
clear  as  noonday  in  these  letters.  He 
commenced  his  military  career  as  captain 
of  a  troop  and  gradually  fought  his  way 
up  to  commander-in-chief  of  the  army. 
With  a  tenacity  of  will  that  nothing 
could  shake,  and  courage  that  nothing 
could  resist  ;  simple  and  austere  in  his 
manners,  given  to  no  excesses  and  claiming 
no  share  of  the  plunder ;  he  soon  gained 
such  influence  over  the  soldiers  that  they 
would  follow  him  into  any  danger.  In 
short,  the  success  which  attended  all  his 
efforts  made  him  necessary  to  the  army, 
so^that  we  find,  after  the  self-denying  or- 
dinance was  passed,  by  which  members 
of  Parliament  are  forbidden  to  hold  com- 
mand in  the  army,  Cromwell  is  retained 
by  special  permission  month  after  month, 
till  finally  no  one  thinks  of  removing 
him. 

The  battle  of  Edgehill  was  fought  in 
1642  ;  the  next  year  Cromwell  was  busy 
subduing  the  country,  fighting  bravely  at 
Gainsborough  and  Winceby,  killing  Cav^- 
endish  at  the  former  place.  In  1644  the 
famous  battle  of  Marston  Moor  took 
place.  The  king's  army,  of  nearly  30,000 
men,  was  utterly  routed,  and  almost 
entirely  by  Cromwell  and  his  Ironsides. 
The  Scots  fought  bravely,  and  "  de- 
livered their  fire  with  such  constancy  and 
swiftness,  it  was  as  if  the  whole  air  had 
become  an  element  of  fire  in  the  summer 
gloaming  there ;"  but  Prince  Rupert's 
cavalry  rode  down  everything  in  their 
passage,  and  the  whole  right  wing  of  the 
Parliamentary  Army  was  routed.  The 
royalists  continued  the  pursuit,  sabering 
down  the  fugitives,  till  weary  with  the 
work  of  death  they  returned"  to  the  vic- 
torious battle-field.  But  to  their  surprise, 
on  coming  up,  they  found  Cromwell  in 
possession  of  it  with  his  brave  Ironsides. 
Letting  the  routed  army  take  care  of  it- 
self, he  fell  with  his  cavalry  on  the 
enemy,  riding  straight  through  their  di- 
vided ranks,  and  sweeping  the  field  like 
a  hurricane.    His  allies,  the  Scotch  cav- 


alry had  all  been  dispersed,  yet  he  and 
his  Ironsides  dashed  on  Prince  Rupert's 
horse  that  had  hitherto  never  been  beat- 
en, and  rode  them  down  with  terrible 
slaughter. 

The  joy  of  the  people  was  immense — • 
the  royalist  cavalry  had  been  broken  for 
the  first  time,  and  Cromwell  had  done  it. 

The  next  year  he  is  appointed  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  cavalry,  and  pros- 
trates forever  the  King's  cause  at  the 
battle  of  Naseby.  A  few  hours  before  it 
began  Cromwell  arrived  on  the  field,  and 
the  welcome  the  army  gave  him  shows 
with  what  enthusiasm  he  was  loved  by 
the  soldiers.  As  they  saw  him  ride 
along  their  lines  they  sent  up  a  universal 
shout  like  the  cry  of  "  vive  I'empereur," 
with  which  the  French  army  was  wont 
to  greet  the  appearance  of  Napoleon. 
Many  a  deed  of  personal  prowess  had 
been  performed,  and  many  an  exhibition 
of  high  chivalric  courage  made,  before  his 
presence  could  send  such  exultation 
through  the  army. 

Cromwell  commanded  the  cavalry  at 
the  battle,  and  new  confidence  visited 
every  heart  as  they  saw  the  favored  child 
of  victory  casting  his  stern  eye  over  the 
ranks  of  his  Ironsides.  It  was  on  a  cold 
January  morning  that  the  battle  was 
fought,  and  the  war-cry  of  the  Puritans 
that  day  was,  "  God  is  with  us."  It 
rolled  along  their  lines  in  one  majestic 
shout  as  they  moved  to  the  attack.  The 
battle  M^as  the  fiercest  that  had  been 
fought.  Prince  Rupert,  with  his  usual 
success,  dashed  down  on  the  left  wing  of 
the  Parliament  Army  and  overthrew  it. 
Cromwell  did  the  same  thing  on  the 
right,  and  broke  the  left  wing  of  the 
royalists;  bnt  Rupert  followed  after  the 
fugitives,  while  Cromwell  leaving  a  small 
company  to  prevent  those  he  had  routed 
from  rallying,  retired  to  the  field  to  finish 
the  victory.  Here,  as  at  Marston  Moor, 
he  exhibited  the  perfect  command  he  had 
over  himself  and  his  followers  in  the 
heat  of  battle.  Carried  away  by  no 
success — beguiled  into  no  pursuit,  he 
slopped  at  the  right  point,  and  with  won- 
derful self-possession  and  skill  rallied  his 
men,  and  poured  them  afresh  on  the 
dense  masses  of  infantry.  The  severe 
discipline  to  which  he  subjected  his  sol- 
diers, placed  them  at  his  control  in  the 
midst  of  the  wildest  confusion.  This, 
doubtless,  was  one  great  cause  of  his 
success. 

This  battle  finished  the  King,  and  he 
tried  to  make  peace  with  his  Parliament. 
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Cromwell,  in  the  mean  time,  overrun 
England,  subduing  the  towns  that  still 
adhered  to  the  royal  cause.  Now  scat- 
tering the  clubmen,  and  now  storming 
Bristol,  he  marched  from  point  to  point 
with  a  celerity  that  astonished  his  ene- 
mies, and  soon  reduced  the  whole 
country.  Civil  war,  then,  for  awhile 
ceased;  and  from  1646  to  1648  political 
and  religious  affairs  were  in  inextricable 
confusion.  Between  the  King  and  Par- 
liament, and  Army,  and  Presbyterians, 
and  Independents,  everything  got  re- 
duced to  chaos.  In  Parliament  the  Pres- 
byterians and  Independents  struggled 
against  each  other  hke  the  Girondists  and 
Mountain  in  the  French  Convention. 
The  army  was  on  the  side  of  the  Inde- 
pendents, and  hence  the  Presbyterians 
undertook  to  crush  Cromwell.  The  King 
in  the  mean  time  rejoiced  in  the  divisions, 
hoping  by  them  to  benefit  himself.  But 
Cromwell,  though  frequently  on  the  verge 
of  ruin,  maintained  his  position,  nay,  in- 
creased his  power.  The  army,  notwith- 
standing some  defections,  still  clung  to 
him.  The  confusion,  however,  into 
which  it  had  fallen  by  tampering,  now 
with  the  King,  and  now  with  the  Parlia- 
ment, has  furnished  us  with  a  curious 
piece  of  history  illustrative  of  those 
times.  The  officers,  and  among  them 
Cromwell,  seeing  the  divided  state  the 
army  was  in,  and  scarcely  knowing 
which  way  to  turn,  concluded  to  call  a 
prayer- meeting  and  pray  over  the  subject. 
The  prayer-meeting  met  at  Windsor 
Castle,  and  the  day  was  passed  in  fasting 
and  supplication  but  without  bringing 
any  answer  from  Heaven.  It  met  again 
the  next  day,  and  ended  with  the  same 
success.  The  third  morning  these  stern 
warriors  assembled  for  the  last  time  to 
ask  the  Lord  for  his  guidance.  At  length 
according  to  Adjutant-General  Allen, 
light  broke  in  upon  their  darkness,  and 
the  cause  of  their  troubles  was  revealed. 
"Which,"  says  the  Adjutant-General, 
"  we  found  to  be  those  cursed  carnal  con- 
ferences, our  own  conceited  wisdom,  fears 
and  want  of  faith  had  prompted  us  the 
year  before  to  entertain  with  the  King 
and  his  party."  These  honest-hearted 
men  had  hit  the  truth  without  doubt. 
It  was  "  those  cursed,  carnal  confer- 
ences'" with  the  King,  and  nothing  else, 
that  had  well-nigh  ruined  the  cause  of 
English  liberty.  But  one  would  think 
that  they  might  have  stumbled  on  this 
plain  fact  without  fasting  and  praying 
three  days  over  it — especially  Cromwell, 


we  should  suppose,  might  have  under- 
stood it,  for  he  well-nigh  wrecked  his 
vessel  on  that  truthless  monarch,  whose 
fate  it  was  to  ruin  all  who  attached  them- 
selves to  his  fortune.  At  all  events,  the 
"cursed  carnal  conferences"  were  broken 
up,  and  hence  the  three  days  of  fasting 
and  prayer  had  been  well  spent. 

A  short  time  after,  in  the  beginning  of 
1648,  the  second  civil  war  broke  out. 
Royalist  Presbyterians  leaguing  with 
Scotch  Presbyterians,  becoming  alarmed 
at  the  disorders  and  dissensions  that  in- 
creased on  every  side,  determined  to  place 
Charles,  now  a  prisoner,  again  on  the 
throne.  The  insurrection  first  showed  it- 
self in  Wales,  and  thither  Cromwell,  glad 
to  escape  from  the  quarrels  with  Parlia- 
ment, hastened  with  his  army.  Succeed- 
ing in  restoring  peace,  he  hurried  to  the 
North  to  meet  the  Scotch  army  that  had 
invaded  England,  and  utterly  routed  them 
at  Preston.  The  next  year  he  invaded 
Ireland  to  quell  the  insurrection  there. 
Previous  to  his  Irish  campaign,  however, 
he  sits  in  judgment  on  Charles  Stuart, 
and  his  name  stands  third  in  the  list  of 
those  that  signed  his  death-warrant. 

In  1650  he  again  invaded  Scotland, 
which  was  still  intent  on  placing  the  Stuart 
line  on  the  throne;  and  after  reducing 
it  to  subjection,  returns  to  England,  fights 
the  battle  of  Worcester,  and  after  having 
subdued  all  his  enemies  reenters  Parlia- 
ment. Finding  this  rump  of  the  Long 
Parliament  to  be  utterly  inadequate  to 
the  wants  of  England,  he  breaks  it  up,  as 
Bonaparte  did  the  imbecile  Directory, 
and  passes  the  governing  power  into  his 
own  hands. 

During  these  years  of  toil  and  victory 
Cromwell  moves  before  us  like  some  re- 
sistless power,  crushing  everything  that 
would  stay  its  progress.  Simple,  austere 
and  decided,  he  maintains  his  ascendency 
over  the  army ;  and  with  the  Psalms  of 
David  on  his  lips,  and  the  sword  of  war 
in  his  hand,  sweeps  over  his  victorious 
battle-fields  like  some  leader  of  the  host 
of  Israel. 

Like  Bonaparte,  never  cast  down  by 
reverses,  or  dismayed  by  danger,  he 
meets  every  crisis  with  the  coolness  and 
self-possession  of  a  great  mind.  We 
love  to  contemplate  him  in  those  trying 
circumstances  which  test  so  terribly  the 
strongest  characters. 

Thus,  at  the  battle  of  Dunbar,  docs  he 
appear  in  the  simplicity  and  grandeurof  his 
character.  There  fortune,  at  last,  seemed 
about  to  desert  him.     His  Little  army  of 
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twelve  thousand  men  was  compelled 
to  retire  before  the  superior  forces  of 
the  Scotch,  and  finally  encamped  on  a 
small,  barren  tongue  of  land  projecting 
out  into  the  Frith  of  Forth.  On  this 
hleak  and  narrow  peninsula,  only  a  mile 
and  a- half  wide,  behold  the  white  tents 
of  Cromwell's  army.  In  front  of  him, 
landward,  is  a  desolate,  impassable  moor, 
with  a  low  ridge  of  hills  beyond,  on 
which  stands  the  Scotch  army  twenty- 
three  thousand  strong.  At  the  base  of 
these  hills  runs  a  small  streamlet,  fur- 
nishing only  two  passes  over  which  an 
army  can  march.  Cromwell's  ships  are 
in  the  ofiing,  his  now  last  remaining  re- 
source. The  lion  is  at  last  caught,  and 
the  prey  is  deemed  secure. 

On  the  2d  of  September  Cromwell 
looks  forth  from  the  desolate  heath  on 
which  his  army  is  drawn  up  in  order  of 
battle,  and  lo !  what  a  sight  meets  his 
gaze.  Behind  him  is  the  sea,  svvept  by 
a  strong  wind  ;  and  before  him,  blocking 
him  in  from  shore  to  shore,  a  chosen  army 
outnumbering  his  own  two  to  one.  The 
white  tents  that  are  sprinkled  over  this 
low  peninsula,  rock  to  and  fro  in  the 
storm  of  sleet  and  hail,  and  darkness  and 
gloom  hang  over  the  Puritan  host.  This 
strip  of  land  is  all  that  Cromwell  has 
left  him  in  Scotland,  while  a  powerful 
enemy  stands  ready  to  sweep  him  into  the 
Sea.  But  it  is  in  such  circumstances  as 
these  that  his  character  shines  out  in  its 
greatest  splendor.  Though  his  over- 
throw seems  certain,  he  evinces  no  dis- 
couragement or  fear,  for,  "  he  was  a 
strong  man  in  the  dark  perils  of  war  ;  in 
the  high  places  of  the  field,  hope  shone  in 
him  like  a  pillar  of  fire  when  it  had  gone 
out  in  all  others."  A  letter  he  writes  to 
the  governor  of  Newcastle,  on  the  eve  of 
this  battle,  is  so  characteristic,  and  withal 
so  sublime  that  we  give  it  entire  : 

To   Sir  Arthur  Hazelrig,   Governor  of 
JVewcastle ;  these: 

Dear  Sir — We  are  upon  an  engage- 
ment very  difficult.  The  Enemy  hath 
blocked  up  our  way  at  the  Pass  at  Coppers- 
path,  through  which  we  cannot  get  without 
a  miracle.  He  lieth  so  upon  the  Hills  that 
we  know  not  how  to  come  that  way  with- 
out great  difficulty ;  and  our  lying  here 
daily  consumeth  our  men,  who  fall  sick 
beyond  imagination.  I  perceive  your 
forces  are  not  in  a  capacity  for  present  re- 
lief. Wherefore,  whatever  becomes  of  us, 
it  will  be  well  for  you  to  get  what  forces 
you  can  together ;  and  the  South  to  help 
what  they  can.     The  business  nearly  con- 


cerneth  all  Good  People.  If  your  forces 
had  been  in  readiness  to  have  fallen  on 
the  back  of  Copperspath,  it  might  have  oc- 
casioned supplies  to  have  come  to  us.  But 
the  only  wise  God,  knows  what  is  best. 
All  shall  work  for  good.  Our  spirits  are 
comfortable,  praised  be  the  Lord — though 
our  present  condition  be  as  it  is.  And,  in- 
deed, we  have  much  hope  in  the  Lord; 
of  whose  mercy  we  have  had  large  ex- 
perience. 

Indeed  do  you  get  together  what  force 
you  can  against  them.  Send  to  friends  in 
the  South  to  help  with  more.  Let  H. 
Vane  know  what  I  write.  /  would  not 
make  it  public  lest  danger  should  accrue 
thereby.  You  know  what  use  to  make 
thereof.  Let  me  hear  from  you.  I  rest 
your  servant,  Oliver  Cromwell.. 

Nobly  said.  Indeed  it  will  be  a  mir- 
acle if  he  escapes ;  yet  calm  and  self- 
sustained,  he  waits  the  issue.  "What- 
ever becomes  of  him,"  he  is  still  anxious 
for  the  cause  for  which  he  is  struggling. 
Forgetting  himself,  in  the  nobleness  of 
his  great  heart  he  says: — "Let  me  fall 
in  silence — let  not  the  news  of  my  dan- 
ger bring  discouragement  on  our  friends 
— God's  will  be  done." 

At  four  o'clock  that  evening,  as  Crom- 
well was  watching  the  enemy's  move- 
ments, he  saw  that  Lesley,  the  Scotch 
Commander,  was  bringing  down  his 
whole  army  from  the  hill  to  the  brook 
at  its  base,  to  be  ready  next  day  to  com- 
mence this  assault. 

In  this  movement  the  quick  eye  of 
Cromwell  detected  an  error,  which,  like 
Bonaparte,  he  determined  to  avail  him- 
self of.  Lesley,  in  executing  his  manoeu- 
vre, had  packed  his  main  body  into  a 
narrow  space,  where  it  could  not  easily 
deploy,  while  the  entire  right  wing 
stretched  out  into  the  plain.  Cromwell 
saw  that  if  he  could  rout  this  wing,  and 
roll  it  back  in  disorder,  on  the  unwieldy 
mass,  before  it  could  draw  up  in  order  of 
battle  on  the  plain,  victory  would  be  sure. 
That  night,  therefore,  his  twelve  thou- 
sand men  were  placed  in  battle  array, 
with  orders,  as  soon  as  the  morning 
dawned,  to  fall  on  the  enemy.  All  night 
long  the  drenched  army  stood  without  a 
tent  to  cover  them  in  the  cold  storm, 
while  the  moan  of  the  sea,  as  it  rolled 
heavily  on  the  shore,  seemed  chanting  a 
requiem  beforehand,  for  the  dead  that 
should  cumber  the  field.  But  amid  the 
shriek  of  the  blast  and  the  steady  roar  of 
the  waves,  the  voice  of  prayer  was  heard 
along  the  lines  ;  and  many  a  brave  heart, 
that  before  another  night,  should  beat  no 
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more,  poured  forth  its  earnest  supplica- 
tions to  the  God  of  battle. 

Towards  morning  the  clouds  broke 
away  ;  and  the  moon  shone  dimly  down 
on  the  silent  host.  With  the  first  dawn, 
the  trumpets  sounded  the  charge — the 
artillery  opened  their  fire,  while  louder 
than  all,  rings  the  shout,  "  The  Lord  of 
Hosts.'  the  Lord  of  Hosts/"  as  infant- 
ry and  cavalry  pour  in  one  wild  torrent 
together  on  the  enemy.  Over  the  brook 
and  over  the  hostile  ranks  they  go, 
trampling  down  the  steady  battalions  like 
grass  beneath  their  feet,  and  bearing  three 
thousand  souls  to  the  next  world  in  their 
fierce  passage.  In  the  midst  of  this  ter- 
rible charge,  on  which  Cromwell's  eye 
rested  with  anxiety,  the  sun  rose  over 
the  naked  hills  and  sent  his  level  beams 
athwart  the  struggling  hosts. 

So  did  the  sun  rise  on  Napoleon  at 
Austerlitz,  as  he  stood  and  surveyed  the 
field  of  battle,  and  the  sublime  expression 
burst  from  his  lips,  "  Behold  the  Sun  of 
Austerlitz !"  But  Crornvfell,  carried 
away  by  a  higher  sentiment  than  glory, 
gave  vent  to  his  emotions  in  sublimer  lan- 
guage. As  the  blazing  fire-ball  rolled 
slowly  into  view  and  poured  its  light  over 
the  scene,  he  burst  forth,  "  Let  God  arise, 
and  let  his  enemies  be  scattered  .'"  Aye, 
and  they  were  scattered.  The  right  wing, 
broken  and  disordered,  was  rolled  in  a 
confused  mass  upon  the  main  body  of 
the  army — and  the  panic  spreading,  those 
twenty  thousand  men  became  a  cloud  of  fu- 
gitives, sweeping  hither  and  thither  over 
the  field.  At  the  base  of  Doon  Hill,  on 
which  the  enemy  had  been  encamped, 
Cromwell  ordered  ageneral  halt,  and  while 
the  horse  could  be  rallied  for  the  chase, 
sung  the  hundred  and  seventeenth  psalm. 
"  Hundred  and  Seventeenth  Psalm,  at 
the  foot  of  Doon  Hill ;  there  we  uplift  it 
to  the  tune  of  Bangor,  or  some  still  high- 
er score,  and  roll  it  strong  and  great 
against  the  sky."  As  the  mighty  anthem 
died  away  on  the  field,  the  shout  of  bat- 
tle was  again  heard,  and  the  fierce  caval- 
ry drove  amid  the  broken  ranks,  riding 
down  the  fugitives  and  sabering  them 
without  mercy,  till  the  ground  was  cov- 
ered with  the  dead. 

But  there  is  one  stain  upon  Cromwell's 
character,  which  Carlyle  has  failed  to  re- 
move— the  barbarous  manner  in  which 
he  conducted  the  Irish  campaign.  In- 
deed, the  way  Carlyle  has  treated  this 
whole  subject,  has  destroyed  all  our  con- 
fidence in  him  as  a  historian.  He  carries 
his  hero-worship  a  little  too  far,  when  he 


not  only  refuses  to  condemn  the  bloody 
massacresof  Cromwell  in  Ireland,  but  stig- 
matizes those  who  have  some  objections 
to  this  uncivilized  mode  of  warfare,  as 
"  rose-water  surgeons."  The  prejudice 
and  cruelty  that  can  make  light  of  those 
atrocities,  which  to  this  day  are  remem- 
bered as  the  "  Curse  of  Cromwell,"  ren- 
der a  man  unfit  to  write  history.  We 
could  unfold  a  tale  of  horror  and  cruel- 
ty— depict  sufferings  and  cold-blooded 
massacres  connected  with  this  Irish  war 
— which  would  make  the  stern  face  of 
Cromwell  ever  after  appear  streaked  with 
blood.  But  his  own  letters  shall  con- 
demn him. 

He  made  his  first  attack  on  the  town 
of  Drogheda,  and  put  the  entire  garrison 
to  the  sword.  In  writing  to  the  govern- 
ment an  account  of  it,  he  says,  after 
speaking  of  carrying  the  intrenchments, 
"  Being  thus  entered,  we  refused  them 
quarter,  having  the  day  before  summoned 
the  town.  I  believe  we  put  to  the  sword 
the  whole  number  of  the  defendants.  I  do 
not  think  thirty  of  the  ivhole  number  es- 
caped with  their  lives.  Those  that  did 
are  in  safe  custody  for  the  Barbadoes." 
He  winds  up  this  precious  declaration 
with  "  I  wish  that  all  honest  men  may 
give  the  glory  of  this  to  God  alone,  to 
whom,  indeed,  the  praise  of  this  mercy 
belongs."  What  miserable  cant  this  is 
to  wind  up  a  massacre  with.  The  Lord, 
we  opine,  did  not  thank  him  for  this 
compliment,  and  would  much  rather  pre- 
fer "  the  unworthy  instruments  "  should 
take  all  "  the  glory  "  to  themselves. 

He  marches  on  Wexford,  and  enacts 
the  same  murderous  scene  over  again. 
He  will  not  even  grant  an  armistice  for  a 
day,  but  sweeps  over  the  walls  of  the 
town,  putting  all  to  the  sword.  The  cry 
of  helpless  suffering,  and  the  prayer  for 
mercy,  are  of  no  avail.  With  Mexican 
ferocity  he  bids  his  men  hew  the  defence- 
less wretches  down  without  pity.  And 
this  Carlyle  defends,  by  calling  those 
who  denounce  it  "  rose-water  surgeons," 
and  the  plan  they  would  adopt  "  rose-wa- 
ter surgery." 

According  to  Cromwell's  own  letters, 
he  opened  his  campaign  by  announcing 
the  following  conditions — those  who  sur- 
render without  fighting  shall  be  treated  as 
prisoners  of  war,  but  those  who  resist 
shall  be  refused  quarter  and  slain  with- 
out mercy.  After  the  massacre  of  Dro- 
gheda and  Wexford  he  improved  a  little, 
it  is  true,  on  this  Christian-like  plan.  He 
spared  the  soldiers,  but  put  all  the  officers 
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to  the  sword.  A  ray  of  justice  flashed 
over  him,  and  he  bethought  himself  that 
it  was  hardly  right  to  murder  the  soldiers 
for  resisting  when  acting  under  orders, 
and  so  he  transferred  his  vengeance  to 
the  officers.  Such  an  uncivilized  mode 
of  warfare  has  never  been  heard  of,  ex- 
cept among  a  barbarous  people.  The 
Irish  were  not  rebels — they  were  fighting 
for  their  legitimate  King,  and  entitled  to 
civilized  treatment.  What  right  had 
Cromwell  to  make  them  an  exception  to 
his  ordinary  mode  of  warfare  ?  Why 
did  he  not  impose  the  same  conditions  on 
the  English  and  Scotch  towns  that  he  in- 
vested .'  What  if  he  had  massacred  the 
inhabitants  of  Bristol  and  Edinburgh  be- 
cause they  put  him  to  the  trouble  of 
storming  them  .'  In  vphat  respect  were 
they  different  from  Drogheda  and  Wex- 
ford ?  The  simple  truth  is,  his  conduct 
of  the  Irish  war  was  savage  and  fero- 
cious— unworthy  of  a  civilized  man, 
much  more  of  a  Christian,  and  will  rest  a 
spot  on  his  name  to  the  end  of  time.  In 
sacking  cities,  massacres  will  sometimes 
occur,  when  a  long  and  bloody  resistance 
has  so  exasperated  the  soldiers  that  all 
discipline  is  lost.  Thus,  during  the  pe- 
ninsular war  in  the  time  of  Napoleon — 
in  the  sacking  of  Badajos  and  St.  Sebas- 
tian by  the  English,  and  the  storming  of 
Oporto  by  the  French,  the  inhabitants 
were  massacred,  but  the  officers  took  no 
part  in  it,  nay,  exposed  their  lives  in  en- 
deavoring to  arrest  the  violence.  But 
here  we  have  a  Puritan  commander,  who 
prays  before  going  to  battle,  sings  psalms 
pastoral  letters  to  Parliament — not  per- 
in  the  midst  of  the  fight,  and  j  writes 
mitting  but  ordering  massacres  to  be 
committed. 

Mr.  Carlyle  seems  to  think  the  plan  an 
excellent  one,  inasmuch  as  it  prevented 
the  effusion  of  blood.  Yes,  but  suppos- 
ing Cromwell  had  not  always  been  vic- 
torious, and  the  Irish  had  retaliated  on 
him  the  bloody  warfare  he  adopted,  what 
kind  of  a  campaign  would  this  have 
been.  This  "  doing  evil  that  good  may 
come,"  and  making  "  the  ends  justify 
the  means"  is  considered  in  our  times 
rather  doubtful  morality. 

We  have  spoken  as  condemnatory  of 
the  conduct  of  Cromwell  towards  the 
Irish,  as  if  he  had  butchered  the  inhabit- 
ants in  brutal  ferocity  or  fiendish  hate, 
because  we  wish  not  in  any  way  to 
sanction  the  view  which  Carlyle  takes. 
But  though  there  can  be  no  apology  for 
such  a  mode  of  warfare  there  may  be  for 


the  man.  The  character  is  indicated 
more  by  the  motive  than  by  the  act.  Now, 
we  do  not  see  the  least  inconsistency  in 
Cromwell's  conduct  from  first  to  last. 
The  very  simplicity  with  which  he  gives 
his  own  account  of  the  affair,  shows  that 
he  imagines  himself  to  be  acting  right. 
He  makes  no  apology — offers  no  excuses 
— throws  in  no  palliation,  but  tells  the 
naked  facts  as  if  it  were  impossible  to 
doubt  his  sincerity.  These  barbarous 
massacres,  instead  of  furnishing  any 
contradictions  to  his  character  illustrate 
it.  They  prove  clearly  our  first  state- 
ments, that  Cromwell  was  acting  under 
a  kind  of  hallucination,  and  conceived 
himself  a  special  agent  of  God,  to  de- 
stroy his  foes  and  establish  his  Church. 
He  fought  battles  precisely  on  the  prin- 
ciples the  Israelites  did  when  they  strug- 
gled to  keep  possession  of  the  land  of 
Canaan.  The  Old  Testament  was  con- 
stantly in  his  mouth,  and  he  killed  men 
coolly  as  Joshua.  The  Scotch  and  Eng- 
lish being  Protestants,  he  regarded  them  as 
Judah  might  Dan  or  Manasseh  in  a  civil 
war;  while  the  Irish  Papists  he  considered 
as  Amalekites  or  Moabites,  which  were 
to  be  destroyed  as  enemies  of  the  Lord. 
If  Cromwell  had  not  been  borne  up 
by  some  such  lofty  sentiment  as  this,  it 
is  very  doubtful  whether  he  could  have 
saved  England  from  tyranny  first,  and 
from  a  war  of  factions  afterwards.  To 
such  a  man  there  is  no  wavering  of 
purpose — no  confusion  of  thought.  The 
complicated  motives  and  fears  which  dis- 
tract the  mere  political  leader  he  knows 
nothing  of.  With  one  grand  object  in 
view  he  passes  steadily  towards  it — erring 
it  may  be  in  his  means,  but  not  in  his 
motives.  To  make  no  allowance  for  the 
motives  or  impressions  that  guided  Crom- 
well, and  judge  him  by  his  acts  alone, 
would  be  to  condemn  all  the  great  war- 
riors of  the  Old  Testament  as  cut-throats. 
We  have  no  doubt  Cromwell  considered 
himself  as  much  commissioned  by  the 
Lord  as  ever  David  did.  As  he  took  no 
glory  to  himself  from  his  victories,  so  he 
felt  no  blame  in  the  slaughters  that  pre- 
ceded them.  It  was  the  work  of  the 
Lord,  from  first  to  last,  and  he  gave  him 
all  the  glory,  never  doubting  that  he  took 
all  the  responsibility.  But  Cromwell  had 
no  right  to  this  impression,  for  he  had 
received  no  revelation  from  God.  The 
warriors  of  Israel  received  their  com- 
mission from  Heaven,  through  its  own 
appointed  medium  ;  and  hence,  their 
bloody  wars  were  no  more  nor  less  than 
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divine  justice.  But  Cromwell  received  no 
such  divine  direction  in  his  Irish  massa- 
cres, and  lo  believe  that  he  had,  argues  a 
want  of  moral  sense  and  of  the  spirit  of 
true  religion,  which  mars  very  much  the 
excellency  of  his  character.  Still  it  was 
an  error  of  the  intellect  rather  than  of  the 
heart,  and  sprung  from  that  very  belief 
without  which  he  could  not  have  saved 
England. 

We  could  wish  to  speak  of  the  part  he 
took  in  the  condemnation  of  Charles, 
and  defend  him  from  the  charge  of  injus- 
tice and  cruelty  which  has  been  preferred 
against  him,  but  find  we  have  not  space. 

His  dissolution  of  the  Rump  Parha- 
ment  by  physical  force,  and  assumption 
of  the  executive  power  of  the  kingdom, 
have  been  the  basis  on  which  a  charge  of 
ambition  is  attempted  to  be  made  out. 
But  for  nearly  three  years  after  England, 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  were  subdued,  and 
rested  quiet  under  the  Parliament,  the 
Parliament  could  not  get  along.  The 
King  was  dead,  and  now  who  should 
rule — or  rather,  how  should  the  Parlia- 
ment rule.  Endless  suggestions — pro- 
posed and  rejected  bills — committees 
formed  and  disbanded — this  was  the  his- 
tory of  the  Rump  Parliament,  that  evi- 
dently could  not  rule  England.  Every- 
thing was  quivering  in  the  balance ; 
some  wanted  a  republic — some  a  sort  of 
mixed  government,  that  no  one  knew 
anything  about — some  the  restoration  of 
the  Stuarts.  In  this  dilemma  the  army, 
now  all-powerful,  looked  to  Cromwell 
for  help ;  indeed,  all  England  stretched 
her  hands  out  to  him  for  relief.  He  had 
saved  it  from  outward  foes,  and  now 
he  was  looked  to  as  the  complete  deliv- 
erer from  her  internal  feuds.  Confer- 
ence after  conference  was  held  with  Par- 
liament, and  he  struggled  manfully  to 
steady  the  tottering  fabric  of  liberty  he 
had  helped  rear  with  so  much  effort.  At 
length  a  bill,  settling  the  basis  of  a  new 
representation,  was  brought  forward,  one 
clause  of  which  made  the  Rump  Parlia- 
ment a  part  of  the  new.  But  Cromwell 
saw,  with  his  far-reaching  glance,  that 
clean  work  must  be  made,  and  this  war 
of  factions  ended,  or  endless  revolution 
would  follow — and  so  he  opposed  the 
bill.  On  the  day  that  it  was  expected  to 
pass,  he,  accompanied  by  some  twenty 
or  thirty  of  his  musketeers  whom  he 
could  trust,  went  to  the  House,  and  took 
his  seat.  After  listening  awhile  to  the 
discussion  he  arose  to  speak.  Calm  and 
respectful  at  first,  he  alluded  to  the  great 


work  that  had  been  done,  and  gave  them 
ail  honor  lor  the  part  they  had  borne  in 
it ;  but  waxing  warm  as  he  proceeded, 
he  began  to  speak  also  of  their  injustice, 
delays,  strifes  and  petty  ambitions — hurl- 
ing fiercely  accusation  after  accusation  in 
their  faces,  till  a  member  rose  and  re- 
buked him  for  his  language.  "  Come, 
come,"  broke  forth  Cromwell,  "  we  have 
had  enough  of  this.  I  will  put  an  end  to 
your  prating."  He  had  now  fairly  got 
on  his  battle-face,  and  his  large  eyes 
seemed  to  emit  fire  as  he  strode  forth  on 
to  the  floor  of  the  House,  and  clapping 
his  hat  on  his  head  and  stamping  the 
floor  with  his  feet,  poured  forth  a  torrent 
of  invective  on  the  now  thoroughly 
alarmed  Parliament.  That  speech  is  lost, 
but  it  scathed  like  fire.  "  You  have  sat 
here  too  long  already,"  he  exclaimed ; 
"  you  shall  now  give  place  to  better 
men  ;"  and  turning  to  his  officer,  Harri- 
sion,  he  gave  a  brief  word  of  command, 
as  he  would  on  the  field  of  battle, and  his 
brave  musketeers  with  leveled  bayonets 
marched  sternly  in.  As  he  stood  amid 
the  bayonets  that  had  so  often  surround- 
ed him  in  the  field  of  death,  he  began  to 
launch  his  thunderbolts  on  the  right  hand 
and  on  the  left,  and  breaking  over  all 
ceremonies  of  speech,  boldly  named  the 
crimes  of  which  the  members  were  guilty, 
and  closed  up  with — "  corruj)!,  unjust 
persons ;  scandalous  to  the  profession  of 
the  gospel.  How  can  you  be  a  Parlia- 
ment for  God's  people.  Depart,  I  say, 
and  let  us  have  done  with  you.  In  the 
name  of  God,  go  !" 

Thus  ended  the  Rump  Parliament,  and 
England  lay  on  Cromwell's  shoulders. 
So  did  Bonaparte  march  into  the  Council 
of  Five  Hundred,  with  his  brave  grena- 
diers at  his  back. 

But  no  sooner  Avas  this  summary 
dissolution  of  Parliament  effected,  than 
Cromwell  was  heard  to  say,  "  It's  you 
who  have  forced  me  to  this.  I  have 
sought  the  Lord,  night  and  day,  that  he 
would  rather  slay  me  than  put  me  upon 
the  doing  of  this  work."  But  it  was 
done,  and  when  the  first  gust  of  passion 
had  passed  Cromwell  was  himself  again, 
and  took  the  government  on  his  brave 
heart  as  calmly  as  if  he  were  born  a  king. 
This  assumption  of  power,  and  his  af- 
ter dissolutions  of  Parliament,  when  it 
would  not  act  in  accordance  with  his 
wishes,  are  called  despotic  and  tyranni- 
cal acts,  and  so  they  were.  But  will 
any  one  tell  us  what  else  could  have 
been  done.    To  suppose  that  argument 
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and  reason  would  triumph,  in  that  strife 
of  factions  and  chaos  of  sentiments,  is 
absurd.  The  truth  is,  England  needed 
some  strong  hand  to  steady  her,  and 
Cromwell's  alone  could  do  it.  Power  was 
needed  to  overawe  the  imbecile  and  am- 
bitious spirits  that  were  too  ignorant  to 
rule,  and  too  selfish  to  be  united.  Crom- 
well's measures  were  high-handed,  but 
we  cannot  see  what  else  could  have  been 
done,  unless  a  Stuart  had  been  called  in. 
The  people — the  entire  mind  of  the 
nation — wanted  something  permanent 
around  which  it  could  settle.  The  Rump 
Parliament  imparted  no  confidence,  and 
gave  no  security.  Cromwell  was  the 
only  man  in  England  that  could  keep  the 
revolution  from  going  backward  instead 
of  forward. 

In  great  revolutions,  the  supreme  power 
must  finally  always  be  lodged  in  the  army, 
of  which  the  successful  leader  is  the  rep- 
resentative. The  strong  arm  of  power  is 
needed  to  mould  the  confused  elements 
in  form  and  permanent  shape — discus- 
sion and  conventions  never  can  do  it. 
True,  Cromwell's  course  was  despotic, 
but  the  cause  of  freedom  and  the  ends  of 
justice  demanded  it.  There  is  a  differ- 
ence between  the  despotic  act  that  crush- 
es liberty,  and  the  one  that  quells  lawless 
violence.  The  forms  of  justice  must 
sometimes  be  disregarded  to  save  its 
spirit. 

Of  the  five  years  of  Cromwell's  Pro- 
tectorate, we  shall  say  but  little.  He 
ruled  England  well,  and  showed  a  better 
title  to  reign  than  any  Stuart  that  ever 
filled  a  throne.  Mr.  Carlyle  has  given 
us  but  little  of  these  few  years,  except 
Cromwell's  speeches.  These  are,  for  the 
most  part,  rambling,  incoherent  and  dull. 
They  do  not  evince  a  single  spark  of 
genius,  yet  great  practical  common  sense 
is  visible  throughout.  Their  incoherency 
of  expression  is  owing,  doubtless,  to  their 
having  been  delivered  extempore,  and 
taken  from  his  lips  by  reporters.  It  is 
evident,  however,  that  he  wielded  the 
sword  better  than  the  pen,  and  could  win 
two  battles  easier  than  he  could  make 
one  good  speech. 

England  flourished  under  his  sway, 
and  his  first  measures  indicated  the  lead- 
ing trait  of  his  character  and  the  great 
object  of  his  life.  A  commission  was 
appointed  to  purifythe  Church  of  ungodly 
ministers,  and  religion  received  his  first 
attention.  Parliament  was  opened  with 
prayer  and  a  sermon,  and  Cromwell 
scarce  made  a  speech  without  allusion  to 


some  Psalm  of  David.  His  feelings,  dur- 
ing the  Spanish  war,  and  the  fierce  ener- 
gy with  which  he  took  part  with  the 
persecuted  Waldenses,  show  the  religious 
sentiment  strong  to  the  last. 

In  the  revival  of  commerce — by  his 
conquests  in  the  West  Indies  and  the 
triumph  of  his  fleets  everywhere — he  es- 
tablished the  maratime  ascendency  of 
England;  while  in  the  administration  of 
affairs  at  home,  he  exhibited  a  grasp  of 
thought  and  a  practical  power  combined 
with  an  earnestness  and  purity  of  pur- 
pose, which  England  may  in  vain  look 
for  in  any  other  sovereign. 

He  sung  Psalms  when  he  went  into 
battle,  and  consulted  the  Bible  in  his 
campaigns  as  much  as  his  maps,  and 
quoted  Scripture  to  Pariiament — all  of 
which  may  seem  very  weak  in  our  day, 
but  they  detracted  nothing  from  the 
strength  and  majesty  of  Cromwell's  char- 
acter. A  strong,  sincere  and  religious 
man — a  Christian  of  Moses'  time,  if  we 
may  use  the  term,  rather  than  of  ours — 
who  read  the  Old  Testament  much,  and 
the  Go.spel  little ;  pondered  the  dispensation 
of  law  more  than  that  of  grace ;  under- 
stood the  lofty  language  of  David  better 
than  the  meek  words  of  John  ;  loved  the 
Commandments  more  than  the  Beatitudes ; 
a  fierce  fighter,  a  good  ruler  and  a  stern 
patriot,  was  Oliver  Cromwell.  He  is 
outliving  his  traducers,  and  will  be  hon- 
ored by  man  long  after  thrones  have  been 
cast  aside  as  useless  things. 

Had  he  lived  longer,  so  as  to  have  con- 
solidated his  government,  and  seen  most 
of  his  restless  contemporaries  safe  under 
ground,  or  even  left  a  son  but  half  equal 
to  himself,  the  destiny  of  England  would 
have  been  diflferent,  and  its  after  history, 
very  possibly,  that  of  a  republic. 

But  after  five  years  of  ceaseless  anxiety 
— at  war  with  his  Parliament  and  sur- 
rounded by  assassins — Ciomwell,  broken 
down  by  his  efforts,  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
nine  rested  from  his  labors.  On  his  dy- 
ing bed  we  hear  the  same  phrases,  the 
same  sentiments,  which,  when  uttered 
on  the  field  of  battle  or  in  Parliament, 
have  been  called  cant  and  hypocrisy. 
But  did  he,  with  his  eyes  fixed  steadily 
on  that  dread  eternity  on  whose  thresh- 
hold  he  stood,  speak  of  the  covenants  of 
God,  and  pray  in  tones  that  made  the 
listener  tremble,  to  sustain  his  character 
to  the  last.  No,  his  death-struggle  and 
glorious  departure  in  full  hope  of  a  bless- 
ed immortality  stamp  the  insinuation  as 
false. 
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That  was  a  solemn  hour  for  England, 
and  strong  hearts  were  everywhere  be- 
sieging Heaven  to  spare  the  Protector. 
But  the  King  of  kings  had  issued  His 
decree,  and  the  spirit  that  had  toiled  and 
endured  so  long  was  already  gathering 
its  pinions  for  eternity.  "  It  is  a  fearful 
thing  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  living 
God  !"  broke  thrice  from  his  pallid  lips, 
and  then  he  fell  in  solemn  faith  on  the 
covenant  of  grace.  Just  before  his  death 
a  fearful  storm  arose,  and  amid  the  dark- 
ness, and  tempest,  and  uproar  of  the  ele- 
ments, the  dying  Cromwell  prayed.  Bo- 
naparte, dying  in  the  midst  of  the  storm, 
shouted  forth,  "  Tete  d'armie,"  as  his 
eye  fell  once  more  on  his  mighty  col- 
umns, but  Cromwell  took  a  nobler  de- 
parture. Not  in  the  delirium  of  battle 
did  his  soul  take  its  final  leap,  but  with 
his  gaze  fixed  steadfastly  on  the  "  Eter- 
nal kingdoms,"  he  moved  from  the  shore 
of  Time,  and  sunk  from  sight  forever. 

Carlyle  has  done  Cromwell  justice. 


still  we  do  not  think  he  has  fully  appre- 
ciated his  character  How  such  a  neol- 
ogist  and  German  religionist  as  he  could 
ever  be  brought  to  tolerate  what  is  called 
"  a  canting  Puritan,"  is  to  us  passing 
strange.  To  do  it  he  has  had  constantly 
to  look  at  him  through  a  false  medium — 
to  practice  a  sort  of  self-deception ;  and 
we  sometimes  imagine  we  can  see  him 
shutting    up   his    eyes,  and    resolutely 


launching:  forth 


his 


.g,  ^w...x  into  praise  against 
own  convictions,  when  some  expression 
of  Cromwell  crosses  so  abruptly  his 
tastes  and  sentiments.  But  he  needed 
this  dogged  determination  to  see  no  fault 
in  his  hero,  to  balance  his  natural  dislike 
to  "  Puritan  cant,"  in  order  to  give 
Cromwell  fair  measure. 

He  has  rendered  history  a  service,  and 
done  a  great  man  justice  in  this  work, 
which,  we  doubt  not,  will  eflfect  a  per- 
manent revolution  in  pubhc  opinion  re- 
specting the  character  of  Oliver  Crom- 
well. 


THE    DREAM-BALLET 


BY  CALEB  LYON,  OF  LYONSDALE. 


Methought  I  slumbered  on  the  shore  of  a  lone  moonlit  lake, 
Where  forest  trees,  in  summer  time,  their  deepest  shadows  make  ; 
And  richest  music  filled  the  air  from  an  ethereal  choir — 
Such  tones  as  thrilled  Rossini's  soul  with  inspiration's  fire. 

II. 
Like  creatures  of  the  Elfin-land  waked  from  a  soft  repose, 
From  tlie  blue  waves  entrancingly-delicious  forms  arose — 
Carlotta  Grisi,  Lucille  Grahn  and  Cerito  the  fair ; 
Arrayed  in  robes  of  woven  light,  they  floated  in  the  air.  ^ 

HI. 

Their  rainbow  wings  seem  quivering,  in  rapturous  delight — 
The  dew-drops  on  their  glossy  hair  as  gleaming  pearls  at  night; 
Exquisite  loveliness  adorned  these  Graces  of  earth's  wild — 
Voluptuously  the  mazy  dance  their  fairy  feet  beguiled. 


IV. 


They  looked  to  me  as  sculptured  forms  rejoicing  in  their  birth, 
Or  as  motion's  winning  poesy,  glorying  in  its  mirth  ; 
The  dying  flowers  yield  sweet  perfume  upon  their  bosoms  fair, 
And  softly  as  the  daylight  fades,  they  melted  into  air. 
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V. 


I 


Augusta's  form  now  slowly  rose,  as  rises  dear  Giesselle,    ^  ^ 

On  the  bright  shore  of  vine-clad  Rhine  from  a  deep  forest  dell —  / 

A  brilliant  tour  de  force  she  gave,  the  spirit's  glad  surprise,  .t 
When  waking  from  the  silent  grave  it  revels  in  the  skies. 

vr. 

She  faded  as  a  roseate  cloud  from  my  bewildered  sight ;  .| 

Then  came  the  witching  Ellesler's  form  with  jewels  beaming  bright,  ») 

Creating  thoughts  within  my  heart  (rare,  fascinating  fay),  ^ 

Some  think,  ■'  that  lead  us  on  to  heaven,"  and  some,  "  the  other  way."  ., 


VII. 

Around  in  magic  circles  flew  her  form  with  art  divine, 

Hesperia's  matchless  favorite — fair  daughter  of  the  Nine  ;  ,, 

Archly  her  look  of  triumph  shone,  wreathing  around  her  face,  ,j 

As  from  my  sight  she  slowly  sank  with  true  artistic  grace. 


vm.  ^ 

Taglioni,  like  a  spirit,  rose  upon  that  glittering  wave,  t| 

And,  as  a  startled,  timid  fawn,  a  bound  of  joy  she  gave ;  ^^ 

Expression — beauty — grace — and  art — united  'neath  her  smile,  ^ 

In  radiant  brow,  and  kindling  eye,  and  speaking  lip  the  while.  .               ,, 

P 

IX. 

Like  some  freed  bird,  her  twinkling  feet  just  kissed  the  lilies  fair. 
As,  with  rare  angelic  grace,  she  vaulted  through  the  air  ;  -jt 

Then  poising  on  the  silent  wave,  with  an  attentive  ear,  ^ 

She  listened  to  the  glorious  strains  of  music  echoing  near. 

X. 

Her  lips  apart,  a  gentle  smile  around  them  dazzling  shone,  i 

Her  tresses  lay  upon  her  breast,  and  loosely  fell  her  zone. 
Reposing  as  a  snow-flake  pure — chasteness  was  in  her  glance  ; 
Italia's  glory — Russia's  pride — the  Empress  of  the  dance. 

XII. 

She  vanished,  and  the  music  fell  faintly  upon  my  ear. 

As  the  lake  glided  from  mine  eyes— a  low  voice  murmured  near, 

"  Awake,  deluded  worshiper  of  fashions'  luring  glass,  j 

Wake,  slumberer  by  the  waves  of  time,  you've  seen  but  shadows  pass." 


TYPEE.* 

We  have  received  from  the  publishers  which  to  most  readers  will  be  highly 
two  volumes  bearing  the  above  title,  con-  charming.  We  cannot  yield  assent  to 
taining  an  interesting  narrative  of  the  many  of  the  author's  conclusions  and 
personal  adventures  of  the  author  in  one  inferences,  particularly  in  his  remarks 
of  the  secluded  islands  of  the  Marquesas,  concerning  the  Missionaries  of  the  Sand- 
The  style  is  plain  and  unpretending,  but  wich  Islands  which  we  think  are  preju- 
racy  and  pointed,  and  there  is  a  romantic  diced  and  unfounded  ;  but  his  own  ad- 
interest  thrown  around   the  adventures  ventures  carry  with  them  an  air  of  truth- 
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Marquesas,  with  Notices  of  the  French  Occupation  of  Tahiti,  and  the  Provisional  Cession 
of  the  Sandwich  Islands  to  Lord  Paulet.  By  Herman  Melville.  New  York .  Wiley  & 
Putnam. 
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fulness  and  fidelity.  We  prepose  to  give 
some  extracts  from  the  work,  and  not  to 
enter  into  a  critical  examination  of  the 
performance. 

It  seems  that  Mr.  Melville  was,  at  that 
time,  a  sailor  on  a  whaling  voyage — an 
occupation,  we  imagine,  but  illy  suited  to 
his  taste,  even  when  he  followed  it  under 
the  most  favorable  circumstances,  and  for 
what  reason  chosen  by  him  we  are  not 
informed  After  a  long  voyage  the  re- 
straints of  this  mode  of  life  became  in- 
supportable to  him. 

He  paints  the  tedious  hours  of  a  six 
months'  cruise,  out  of  sight  of  land,  and 
destitute  of  vegetables  and  fresh  provi- 
sions, in  language  which  no  doubt  any 
seaman  or  voyager  will  readily  appreciate ; 
and  when  his  vessel  was  turned  towards 
the  Marquesas  Islands,  he  felt  an  irresist- 
ible desire  to  witness  the  wonderful 
things  concerning  them  described  by  old 
writers.  "  Naked  houris — cannibal  ban- 
quets— groves  of  cocoa-nut — coral  reefs 
— tattooed  chiefs  and  bamboo  temples ; 
sunny  valleys  planted  with  bread-fruit 
trees — carved  canoes  dancing  on  the 
flashing  blue  waters — savage  woodlands 
guarded  by  horrible  islands — heathenish 
rites  and  human  sacrifices" — he  informs 
us  were  strangely  jumbled  in  his  imagi- 
nation during  the  passage  from  their 
cruising-ground. 

As  it  turned  out,  he  had  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  inform  himself  of  the  reality  of 
these  wonderful  matters.  Entering  into 
the  beautiful  bay  of  Nukuheva,  under  the 
pilotage  of  a  drunken  deserter  from  the 
British  Navy,  they  discovered  at  anchor 
the  naval  force  under  Rear-Admiral  de 
Petit  Thouars,  who  had,  a  short  time  pre- 
vious, taken  possession  of  the  whole 
group  of  islands  in  the  name  of  his  gov- 
ernment. As  the  "  Dolly"  sailed  up  the 
bay  she  was  met  by  a  flotilla  of  canoes 
from  the  surrounding  shores,  but  a  far 
more  astonishing  spectacle  soon  demanded 
their  attention. 

"  I  was  somewhat  astonished  to  perceive 
that  among  the  number  of  natives  that  sur- 
rounded us,  not  a  female  was  to  be  seen. 
At  that  time  I  was  ignerant  of  the  fact  that 
by  the  operation  of  the  'taboo,'  the  use  of 
canoes  in  all  parts  of  the  island  is  rigor- 
ously prohibited  to  the  entire  sex,  for 
whom  it  is  death  even  to  be  seen  entering 
one  when  hauled  on  shore  ;  consequently, 
whenever  a  Marquesan  lady  voyages  by 
water,  she  puts  in  requisition  the  paddles 
of  her  own  fair  body. 

"  We  had  approached  within  a  mile  and 


a  half,  perhaps,  of  the  foot  of  the  bay,  when 
some  of  the  islanders,  who  by  this  time 
had  managed  to  scramble  aboard  of  us  at 
the  ri.sk  of  swamping  their  canoes,  directed 
our  attention  to  a  singular  commotion  in 
the  water  ahead  of  the  vessel.  At  first  I 
imagined  it  to  be  produced  by  a  shoal  of 
fish  sporting  on  the  surface,  but  our  savage 
friends  assured  us  that  it  was  caused  by  a 
shoal  of  '  whinhenies,'  (young  girls,)  who 
in  this  manner  were  coming  off  from  the 
shore  to  welcome  us.  As  they  drew  nearer, 
and  I  watched  the  rising  and  sinking  of 
their  forms,  and  beheld  the  uplifted  right 
arm  bearing  above  the  water  the  girdle  of 
tappa,  and  their  long,  dark  hair  trailing 
beside  them  as  they  swam,  I  almost  fancied 
they  could  be  nothing  else  than  so  many 
mermaids,  and  very  like  mermaids  they 
behaved  too. 

"  We  were  still  some  distance  from  the 
beach,  and  under  slow  headway,  when  we 
sailed  right  into  the  midst  of  these  swim- 
ming nymphs,  and  they  boarded  us  at 
every  quarter ;  many  seizing  hold  of  the 
chain-plates  and  springing  into  the  chains; 
others,  at  the  peril  of  being  run  over  by 
the  vessel  in  her  course,  catching  at  the 
bob-stays,  and  wreathing  their  slender 
forms  about  the  ropes,  hung  suspended  in  ' 
the  air.  Ail  of  them  at  length  succeeded 
in  getting  up  the  ship's  side,  where  they 
clung  dripping  with  the  brine  and  glowing 
from  their  bath,  their  jet-black  tresses 
streaming  over  their  shoulders,  and  half 
enveloping  their  otherwise  naked  forms. 
There  they  hung,  sparkling  with  savage 
vivacity,  laughing  gaily  at  one  another,  and 
chatting  away  with  infinite  glee.  Nor 
were  they  idle  the  while,  for  each  one  per- 
formed the  simple  offices  of  the  toilet  for 
the  other.  Their  luxuriant  locks,  wound 
up  and  twisted  into  the  smallest  possible 
compass,  were  freed  from  the  briny  ele- 
ment ;  the  whole  person  carefully  dried, 
and,  from  a  little  round  shell  that  passed 
from  hand  to  hand,  anointed  with  a  fragrant 
oil ;  their  adornments  were  completed  by 
passing  a  few  loose  folds  of  white  tappa, 
in  a  modest  cincture,  around  the  waist. 
Thus  arrayed  they  no  longer  hesitated,  but 
flung  themselves  lightly  over  the  bulwarks, 
and  were  quickly  frolicking  about  the 
decks.  Many  of  them  went  forward, 
perching  upon  the  head-rails  or  running 
out  upon  the  bowsprit,  while  others  seated 
themselves  upon  the  tafirail,  or  reclined  at 
full  length  upon  the  boats. 

"  Their  appearance  perfectly  amazed  me ; 
their  extreme  youth,  the  light,  clear  brown 
of  their  complexions,  their  delicate  fea- 
tures and  inexpre.ssibly  graceful  figures, 
their  softly  moulded  limbs,  and  free  un- 
studied action,  seemed  as  strange  as  beau- 
tiful. 

"The  'Dolly' was  fairly  captured  ;  and 
never  I  will  say  waa  vessel  carried  before 
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by  such  a  dashing  and  irresistible  party  of 
boarders  !  The  ship  taken,  we  could  not 
do  otherwise  than  yield  ourselves  prison- 
ers, and  for  the  whole  period  that  she  re- 
mained in  the  bay,  the  '  Dolly,'  as  well  as 
her  crew,  were  completely  in  the  hands  of 
the  mermaids." 

Our  author  seems  to  have  been  instantly 
charmed  by  the  naive  manners  of  the  rude 
islanders,  and  probably  disgusted  by 
harsh  treatment  and  the  confinement  of  a 
long  voyage,  he  formed  the  design  of  de- 
serting from  the  ship  and  hiding  in  the 
mountains  from  the  pursuit  which  he  ap- 
prehended. He  thus  pleads  the  necessity 
of  the  case  as  a  justification  for  the  de- 
sertion. 

"  When  I  entered  on  board  the  Dolly,  I 
signed,  as  a  matter  of  coui'se,  the  ship's 
articles,  thereby  voluntarily  engaging  and 
legally  binding  myself  to  serve  in  a  certain 
capacity  for  the  period  of  the  voyage  ;  and, 
special  considerations  apart,  I  was  of  course 
bound  to  fulfill  the  agreement.  But  in  all 
contracts,  if  one  party  fail  to  perform  his 
share  of  the  compact,  is  not  the  other  vir- 
tually absolved  from  his  liability .'  Who 
is  there  who  will  not  answer  in  the  afBrm- 
ative .' 

"  Having  settled  the  principle,  then,  let 
me  apply  it  to  the  particular  case  in  ques- 
tion. In  numberless  instances  had  not  only 
the  implied  but  the  specified  conditions  of 
the  articles  been  violated  on  the  part  of  the 
ship  in  which  I  served.  The  usage  on 
board  of  her  was  tyrannical ;  the  sick  had 
been  inhumanly  neglected  ;  the  provisions 
had  been  doled  out  in  scanty  allowance ; 
and  her  cruises  were  unreasonably  pro- 
tracted. The  captain  was  the  author  of 
these  abuses  ;  it  was  in  vain  to  think  that 
he  would  either  remedy  them,  or  alter  his 
conduct,  which  was  arbitrary  and  violent 
in  the  extreme.  His  prompt  reply  to  all 
complaints  and  remonstrances  was — the 
butt-end  of  a  hand-spike,  so  convincingly 
administered  as  effectually  to  silence  the 
aggrieved  party. 

"  To  whom  could  we  apply  for  redress  .' 
We  had  left  both  law  and  equity  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Cape  ;  and,  unfortunately, 
with  a  very  few  exceptions,  our  crew  was 
com  posed  of  a  parcel  of  dastardly  and  mean- 
spirited  wretches,  divided  among  them- 
selves, and  only  united  in  enduring  with- 
out resistance  the  unmitigated  tyranny  of 
the  captain.  It  would  have  been  mere 
madness  for  any  two  or  three  of  the  num- 
ber, unassisted  by  the  rest,  to  attempt 
making  a  stand  against  his  ill-usage.  They 
would  only  have  called  down  upon  them- 
selves the  particular  vengeance  of  this 
'  Lord  of  the  Plank,'  and  subjected  their 
shipmates  to  additional  hardships. 
'■    "  But,  after  all,  these  things  could  have 


been  endured  awhile,  had  we  entertained 
the  hope  of  being  speedily  delivered  from 
them  by  the  due  completion  of  the  term  of 
our  servitude.  But  what  a  disi-uil  [un  s- 
pect  awaited  us  in  this  quarter  !  The 
longevity  of  Cape  Horn  whaling  voyages  is 
proverbial,  frequently  extending  over  a 
period  of  four  or  five  years. 

"  Some  long-haired,  bare-necked  youths, 
who,  fprced  by  the  united  influences  of 
Captain  Marryatt  and  hard  times,  embark 
at  Nantucket  for  a  pleasure  excursion  to 
the  Pacific,  and  whose  anxious  mothers 
provide  them  with  bottled  milk  for  the  oc- 
casion, oftentimes  return  very  respectable 
middle-aged  gentlemen. 

"  I  may  here  state,  and  on  my  faith  as 
an  honest  man,  that  though  more  than 
three  years  have  elapsed  since  I  left  this 
identical  vessel,  she  still  continues  in  the 
Pacific,  and  but  a  few  days  since  I  saw  her 
reported  in  the  papers  as  having  touched 
at  the  Sandwich  Islands,  previous  to  going 
on  the  coast  of  Japan." 

The  inducements  to  "  emigrate  "  were 
certainly  of  a  serious  character,  and  he 
concluded  to  risk  the  chance  of  being 
broiled  and  eaten  by  some  huge  chief  of 
strong  digestive  organs.  Toby,  a  fellow- 
sailor,  possessing  a  daring  and  resolute 
character,  seemed  to  be  of  the  same  opin- 
ion, and  taking  advantage  of  a  holiday 
excursion  on  shore  granted  by  their  cap- 
tain, they  fled  to  the  woods,  with  a  few 
sea-biscuit  and  a  pound  of  tobacco  stow- 
ed away  in  the  folds  of  their  dress,  and 
a  few  yards  of  calico  to  propitiate  the 
savages  whom  they  very  reasonably  ex- 
pected to  meet.  Their  course  was  direct- 
ed to  a  high  mountainous  ridge,  where 
they  hoped  to  be  secure  from  pursuit  and 
from  whence  they  could  watch  the  pro- 
ceedings in  the  harbor.  After  a  hard 
day's  labor,  and  often  at  the  risk  of 
breaking  their  necks,  they  reached  the 
highest  point  in  the  mountain,  at  an  al- 
titude, the  author  supposes,  of  three 
thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
From  this  point  the  adventurers  hoped  to 
discover  the  large  bays  of  Happar  and 
Typee  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  island, 
but  were  disappointed,  inasmuch  as  the 
land  in  that  direction  appeared  to  retain 
its  general  elevation  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach.  Here  they  were  in  a  dilem- 
ma. They  had  but  a  day's  provisiona — 
were  beyond  the  reach  of  the  spontane- 
ous fruits  of  the  island — to  retrace  their 
steps  would  end  in  certain  capture ;  to 
proceed  might  lead  to  death  by  starvation. 
With  sailor-like  hardihood  they  resolved 
to  venture  on,  towards  the  interior  of  the 
island,    through    solitudes  "  apparently 
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untenanted  since  the  morning  of  the  cre- 
ation." Following  a  scarcely  perceptible 
path,  they  were  suddenly  stopped  by  its 
termination  at  the  verge  of  a  deep  ravine. 
Descending  this  by  the  aid  of  tangled 
roots  and  limbs  of  trees,  they  found  a  rest- 
ing-place for  the  night  on  a  shelving 
rock,  washed  by  the  waters  of  the  cat- 
aract. Cold  and  dripping  with  water  the 
morning  found  them  sad  hut  resolute ; 
and  after  surmounting  a  variety  of  diffi- 
culties, they  at  last  came  in  sight  of  the 
sea,  between  which  and  themselves  lay  a 
smiling  valley  bedecked  with  all  the  rich 
hues  of  Paradise.  But  to  reach  this  Ely- 
sian  vale  was  not  an  easy  task.  The  only 
path — if  path  it  might  be  called — was 
along  or  in  the  channel  of  a  stream 
which  dashed  and  tumbled  through  gorges 
between  high  rocks  and  down  dark  pre- 
cipices hundreds  of  feet  in  depth.  We 
quote  a  few  paragraphs  to  show  with 
what  resolution  the  deserters  surmounted 
the  obstacles  in  their  journey,  premising 
that  they  had  been  four  days  from  the 
ship,  and  were  worn  down  with  hunger 
and  fatigue. 

"  After  an  hour's  painful  progress,  we 
reached  the  verge  of  another  fall,  still 
loftier  than  the  preceding,  and  flanked  both 
above  and  below  with  the  same  steep 
masses  of  rock,  presenting,  however,  here 
and  there  narrow,  irregular  ledges,  sup- 
porting a  shallow  soil,  on  which  grew  a 
variety  of  bushes  and  trees,  whose  bright 
verdure  contrasted  beautifully  with  the 
foamy  waters  that  flowed  between  them. 

"  Toby,  who  invariably  acted  as  pioneer, 
now  proceeded  to  reconnoitre.  On  bis  re- 
turn, he  reported  that  the  shelves  of  rock 
on  our  right  would  enable  us  to  gain  with 
little  risk  the  bottom  of  the  cataract.  Ac- 
cordingly, leaving  the  bed  of  the  stream  at 
the  very  point  where  it  thundered  down, 
we  began  crawling  along  one  of  these  slop- 
ing ledges  until  it  carried  us  to  within  a 
few  feet  of  another  that  inclined  downward 
at  a  still  sharper  angle,  and  upon  which, 
by  assisting  each  other,  we  managed  to 
alight  in  safety.  We  warily  crept  along 
this,  steadying  ourselves  by  the  naked  roots 
of  the  -shrubs  that  clung  to  every  fissure. 
As  we  proceeded,  the  narrow  path  became 
still  more  contracted,  rendering  it  difficult 
for  us  to  maintain  our  footing,  until  sud- 
denly, as  we  reached  an  angle  of  the  wall 
of  rock  where  we  had  expected  it  to  widen, 
we  perceived  to  our  consternation  that  a 
yard  or  two  further  on  it  abruptly  termi- 
nated at  a  place  we  could  not  possibly  hope 
to  pass. 

"  Toby  as  usual  led  the  van,  and  in  si- 
lence I  waited  to  learn  from  him  how  he 


proposed  to  extricate  us  from  this  new 
difficulty. 

"  '  Well,  my  boy,'  I  exclaimed,  after  the 
expiration  of  several  minutes,  during 
which  time  my  companion  had  not  uttered 
a  word,  '  What 's  to  be  done  now  .'' 

"  He  replied  in  a  tranquil  tone,  that 
probably  the  best  thing  we  could  do  in  the 
present  strait  was  to  get  out  of  it  as  soon  as 
possible. 

"  '  Yes,  my  dear  Toby,  but  tell  me  how 
we  are  to  get  out  of  it.' 

" «  Something  in  this  sort  of  style,'  he 
replied  ;  and  at  the  same  moment  to  my 
horror  he  slipped  sideways  off  the  rock, 
and,  as  1  then  thought,  by  good  fortune 
merely,  alighted  among  the  spreading 
branches  of  a  species  of  palm  tree,  that 
shooting  its  hardy  roots  along  a  ledge  be- 
low, curved  its  trunk  upwards  into  the  air, 
and  presented  a  thick  mass  of  foliage  about 
twenty  feet  below  the  spot  where  we  had 
thus  suddenly  been  brought  to  a  stand- 
still. I  involuntarily  held  my  breath, 
expecting  to  see  the  form  of  my  companion, 
after  being  sustained  for  a  moment  by  the 
branches  of  the  tree,  sink  through  their 
frail  support,  and  fall  headlong  to  the  bot- 
tom. To  my  surprise  and  joy,  however, 
he  recovered  himself,  and  disentangling 
his  limbs  from  the  fractured  branches,  he 
peered  out  from  his  leafy  bed,  and  shouted 
lustily,  '  Come  on,  my  hearty,  there  is  no 
other  alternative  !'  and  with  this  be  ducked 
beneath  the  foliage,  and  slipping  down  the 
trunk,  stood  in  a  moment  at  least  fifty  feet 
beneath  me,  upon  the  broad  shelf  of  rock 
from  which  sprung  the  tree  he  had  de- 
scended. 

"  What  would  I  not  have  given  at  that 
moment  to  have  been  by  his  side  ?  The 
feat  he  had  just  accomplished  seemed  little 
less  than  miraculous,  and  I  could  hardly 
credit  the  evidence  of  my  senses  when 
I  saw  the  wide  distance  that  a  single  dar- 
ing act  had  so  suddenly  placed  between 
us. 

"Toby's  animating  'come  on!'  again 
sounded  in  my  ears,  and  dreading  to  lose 
all  confidence  in  myself  if  1  remained 
meditating  upon  the  step,  I  once  more 
gazed  down  to  assure  myself  of  the  relative 
bearing  of  the  tree  and  my  own  position, 
and  then  closing  my  eyes  and  uttering  one 
comprehensive  ejaculation  of  prayer,  I  in- 
clined myself  over  towards  the  abyss,  and 
after  one  breathless  instant  fell  with  a 
crash  into  the  tree,  the  branches  snapping 
and  crackling  with  my  weight,  as  I  sunk 
lower  and  lower  among  them,  until  I  was 
stopped  by  coming  in  contact  with  a  sturdy 
limb. 

"  In  a  few  moments  I  was  standing  at 
the  foot  of  the  tree,  manipulating  myself  all 
over  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  tlit-  extent 
of  the  injuries  I  had  received.  To  my  sur- 
prise the  only  efliects  of  my  feat  were  a 
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few  slight  contusions  too  trifling  to  care 
about." 

They  were  soon  met  by  another  trifling 
obstacle  in  the  shape  of  a  precipice  of 
tliree  hundred  feet  descent,  and  getting 
over  this  in  a  similar  manner,  they  reach- 
ed the  head  of  a  valley  filled  with  ail 
natural  beauties  and  fruitfulness. 

It  was  in  this  valley  that  Mr.  Melville 
passed  the  four  months  journalized  in 
these  volumes.  It  is  occupied  by  the 
Typees,  who  were  reputed  to  be  theirost 
savage  and  cruel  of  the  cannibal  tribes 
inhabiting  the  island.  All  other  tribes 
were  hostile  to  them,  and  enemies  sur- 
rounded them  on  every  side.  We  can- 
not follow  him  in  all  the  events  that  oc- 
curred, but  give  a  few  detached  sketches 
showing  the  manners  of  the  people  and 
their  modes  of  life.  As  a  prelude  to 
which  we  may  say,  that  our  wanderers 
were  hospitably  received  by  the  chiefs, 
and  treated  with  great  care  and  attention 
— were  carefully  guarded  to  prevent 
their  escape,  which  gave  rise  to  some 
reasonable  fears  that  they  were  ultimate- 
ly to  be  sacrificed  and  eaten — that  Toby 
was  permitted  to  depart,  under  the  pre- 
text of  going  to  the  French  station  for 
medical  assistance  for  our  author,  who 
had  acquired  some  disease  in  the  course 
of  these  events — and  that  Toby  was  nev- 
er after  seen  or  heard  from.  Soon  after 
entering  the  valley  they  found  a  path, 
following  which  through  the  trees,  they 
discovered  two  natives,  of  whom  the 
following  fine  description  is  given  : 

"  They  vrere  a  boy  and  girl,  slender  and 
graceful,  and  completely  naked,  with  the 
exception  of  a  slight  girdle  of  bark,  from 
which  depended  at  opposite  points  two  of 
the  russet  leaves  of  the  bread-fruit  tree. 
An  arm  of  the  boy,  half  screened  from  sight 
by  her  wild  tresses,  was  thrown  about  the 
neck  of  the  girl,  while  with  the  other  he 
held  one  of  her  hands  in  his ;  and  thus 
they  stood  together,  their  heads  inclined 
forward,  catching  the  faint  noise  we  made 
in  our  progress,  and  with  one  foot  in  ad- 
vance, as  if  half  inclined  to  fly  from  our 
presence. 

"  As  we  drew  near,  their  alarm  evidently 
increased.  Apprehensive  that  they  might 
fly  from  us  altogether,  I  stopped  short  and 
motioned  them  to  advance  and  receive  the 
gift  I  extended  towards  them,  but  they 
would  not ;  I  then  uttered  a  few  words  of 
their  language  with  which  I  was  acquaint- 
ed, scarcely  expecting  that  they  would  un- 
derstand me,  but  to  show  that  we  had  not 
dropped  from  the  clouds  upon  them.  This 
appeared  to  give  them  a  little  confidence, 


so  I  approached  nearer,  presenting  the 
cloth  with  one  hand,  and  holding  the 
bough  with  the  other,  while  they  slowly 
retreated.  At  last  they  suffered  us  to  ap- 
proach so  near  to  them  that  we  were  ena- 
bled to  throw  the  cotton  cloth  across  their 
shoulders,  giving  them  to  understand  that 
it  was  theirs,  and  by  a  series  of  gestures 
endeavoring  to  make  them  understand  that 
we  entertained  the  highest  possible  regard 
for  them. 

"  The  frightened  pair  now  stood  still, 
whilst  we  endeavored  to  make  them  com- 
prehend the  nature  of  our  wants.  In  doing 
this  Toby  went  through  a  complete  series 
of  pantomimic  illustrations — opening  his 
mouth  from  ear  to  ear,  and  thrusting  his 
fingers  down  his  throat,  gnashing  his  teeth 
and  rolling  his  eyes  about,  till  I  verily  be- 
lieve the  poor  creatures  took  us  for  a  couple 
of  white  cannibals  who  were  about  to  make 
a  meal  of  them.  When,  however,  they  un- 
derstood us,  they  showed  no  inclination  to 
relieve  our  wants.  At  this  juncture  it  be- 
gan to  rain  violently,  and  we  motioned 
them  to  lead  us  to  some  place  of  shelter. 
With  this  request  they  appeared  willing  to 
comply,  but  nothing  could  evince  more 
strongly  the  apprehension  with  which  they 
regarded  us,  than  the  way  in  which,  whilst 
walking  before  ws,  they  kept  their  eyes 
constantly  turned  back  to  watch  every 
movement  we  made,  and  even  our  very 
looks." 

By  these  artless  islanders  they  were 
led  to  the  settlements  of  the  tribe,  and  by 
direction  of  the  chief  the  author  was 
furnished  with  "board  and  lodging"  in 
the  family  of  one  of  his  subjects.  He 
was  also  supplied  with  a  faithful  body- 
servant,  and  with  a  wife  also,  as  Ave  in- 
fer from  the  narrative.  Their  arrival 
caused  a  great  commotion  amongst  the 
secluded  inhabitants  of  the  valley,  and 
in  the  evening  there  was  a  general  gath- 
ering of  the  warriors  to  gaze  at  them. 
By  a  series  of  skillful  pantomimic  per- 
formances they  contrived  to  inform  their 
savage  friends  that  they  needed  food : 
and  forthwith  they  were  plentifully  sup- 
plied with  cocoa-nuts  and  the  produce  of 
the  bread-fruit  tree.  Our  sailors  were 
evidently  regarded  with  amazement. 

"  During  the  repast,  the  natives  eyed  us 
with  intense  curiosity,  observing  our  mi- 
nutest motions,  and  appearing  to  discover 
abundant  matter  for  comment  in  the  most 
trifling  occurrence.  Their  surprise  mount- 
ed the  highest,  when  we  began  to  remove 
our  uncomfortable  garments,  which  were 
saturated  with  rain.  They  scanned  the 
whiteness  of  our  limbs,  and  seemed  utterly 
unable  to  account  for  the  contrast  they  pre- 
sented to  the  swarthy  hue  of  our  faces,  em- 
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browned  from  a  six  months'  exposure  to 
the  scorching  sun  of  the  Line.  They  felt 
our  skin,  much  in  the  same  way  that  a  silk 
mercer  would  handle  a  remarkably  fine 
piece  of  satin  ;  and  some  of  them  went  so 
far  in  their  investigation  as  to  apply  the  ol- 
factory organ." 

After  a  night's  rest,  the  ladies  of  the 
island  were  also  gratified  with  a  sight  of 
tbe  strangers,  of  which  we  have  the  fol- 
lowing account : 

"  It  was  broad  day  ;  and  the  house  was 
nearly  filled  with  young  females,  fancifully 
decorated  with  flowers,  who  gazed  upon 
me  as  I  rose  with  faces  in  which  childish 
delight  and  curiosity  were  vividly  por- 
trayed. After  waking  Toby,  they  seated 
themselves  round  us  on  the  mats,  and  gave 
full  play  to  that  prying  inquisitivenoss 
which,  time  out  of  mind,  has  been  attributed 
to  the  adorable  sex. 

"  As  these  unsophisticated  young  crea- 
tures were  attended  by  no  jealous  duennas, 
their  proceedings  were  altogether  informal, 
and  void  of  artificial  restraint.  Long  and 
minute  was  the  investigation  with  which 
they  honored  us,  and  so  uproarious  their 
mirth,  that  I  felt  infinitely  sheepish  ;  and 
Toby  was  immeasurably  outraged  at  their 
I  familiarity. 

"  These  lively  young  ladies  were  at  the 
same  time  wonderfully  polite  and  humane  ; 
fanning  aside  the  insects  that  occasionally 
lighted  on  our  brows  ;  presenting  us  with 
food  ;  and  compassionately  regarding  me  in 
the  midst  of  my  afflictions.  But  in  spite 
of  all  their  blandishments,  my  feelings  of 
propriety  were  exceedingly  shocked,  for  I 
could  not  but  consider  them  as  having  over- 
stepped the  due  limits  of  female  decorum. 

"  Having  diverted  themselves  to  their 
hearts'  content,  our  young  visitants  now 
withdrew,  and  gave  place  to  successive 
troops  of  the  other  sex,'who  continued  flock- 
ing towards  the  house  until  near  noon  ;  by 
which  time  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  great- 
er part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  valley  had 
bathed  themselves  in  the  light  of  cur  be- 
nignant countenances." 

With  whom  Toby  was  domiciled  does 
not  appear,  but  Mr.  Melville  has  given 
us  a  glowing  description  of  the  person 
who  was  appointed  to  wait  upon  and  as- 
sist him. 

"  Kory-Kory,  though  the  most  devoted 
and  best  natured  serving-man  in  the  world, 
was,  alas  !  a  liideous  object  to  look  upon. 
He  was  some  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and 
about  six  feet  in  height,  robust  and  well 
made,  and  of  the  most  extraordinary  aspect. 
His  head  was  carefully  shaven,  with  the 
exception  of  two  circular  spots,  about  the 
sixe  of  a  dollar,  near  the  top  of  the  cranium, 
where  the   hair,  permitted    to  grow  of  an 


amazing  length,  was  twisted  up  in  two 
prominent  knots,  that  gave  him  the  appear- 
ance of  being  decorated  with  a  pair  of 
horns.  His  beard,  plucked  out  by  the  root 
from  every  other  part  of  his  face,  was  suf- 
fered to  droop  in  hairy  pendants,  two  of 
which  garnished  his  under  lip,  and  an  equal 
number  hung  from  the  extremity  of  his 
chin, 

"  Kory-Kory,  with  a  view  of  improving 
the  handiwork  of  nature,  and  perhaps 
prompted  by  a  desire  to  add  to  the  engag- 
ing expression  of  his  countenance,  had 
seen  fit  to  embellish  his  face  with  three  broad 
longitudinal  stripes  of  tattooing,  which, 
like  those  country  roads  that  go  straight  for- 
ward in  defiance  of  all  obstacles,  crossed 
his  nasal  organ,  descended  into  the  hollow 
of  his  eyes,  and  even  skirted  the  borders  of 
his  mouth.  Each  completely  spanned  his 
physiognomy ;  one  extending  in  a  line  with 
his  eyes,  another  crossing  the  face  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  nose,  and  the  third  sweeping 
along  his  lips  from  ear  to  ear.  His  coun- 
tenance thus  triply  hooped, as  it  were,  with 
tattooing,  always  reminded  me  of  those  un- 
happy wretches  whom  I  have  sometimes 
observed  gazing  out  sentimentally  from  be- 
hind the  grated  bars  of  a  prison  window; 
whilst  the  entire  body  of  my  savage  valet, 
covered  all  over  with  representations  of 
birds  and  fishes,  and  a  variety  of  most  un- 
accountable-looking creatures,  suggested  to 
me  the  idea  of  a  pictorial  museum  nf  natu- 
ral history,  or  an  illustrated  copy  of '  Gold- 
smith's Animated  Nature.' " 

There  were  several  damsels  in  the  fam- 
ily, one  of  whom  was  evidently  the  fa- 
vorite of  our  author.  All  the  females  of 
the  island  are  described  as  graceful  and 
charming,  hut  the  beautiful  "  Fayaway" 
shone  unrivaled.  Of  her  we  have  the 
following  description  : 

"  From  the  rest  of  these,  however,  I 
must  except  the  beauteous  nymph,  Faya- 
way, whawas  my  peculiar  favorite.  Her 
free,  pliant  figure  was  the  very  perfection 
of  female  grace  and  beauty.  Her  com- 
plexion was  a  rich  and  mantling  olive, 
and  when  watching  the  glow  upon  her 
cheeks  I  could  almost  swear  that  beneath 
the  transparent  medium  there  lurked  the 
blushes  of  a  faint  vermilion.  The  face  of 
this  girl  was  a  rounded  oval,  and  each  fea- 
ture as  perfectly  formed  as  the  heart  or  ima- 
gination of  man  could  desire.  Her  full  lips, 
when  parted  with  a  smile,  disclosed  teeth 
of  a  dazzling  whiteness;  and  when  her 
rosy  mouth  opened  with  a  burst  of  merri- 
ment, they  looked  like  the  milk-white 
seeds  of  the  '  arta, '  a  fruit  of  the  valley, 
which,  when  cleft  in  twain,  shows  them 
reposing  in  rows  on  either  side,  imbedded 
in  the  rich  and  juicy  pulp.  Her  hair  of 
the  deepest  brown,  parted  irregularly  in 
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the  middle,  flowed  in  natural  ringlets  over 
her  shoulders,  and  whenever  she  chanced 
to  stoop,  fell  over  and  hid  from  view  her 
lovely  bosom.  Gazing  into  the  depths  of 
her  strange  blue  eyes,  when  she  was  in  a 
contemplative  mood,  they  seemed  most 
placid  yet  unfathomable  ;  but  when  illu- 
minated by  some  lively  emotion,  they 
beamed  upon  the  beholder  like  stars.  The 
hands  of  Fayaway  were  as  soft  and  delicate 
as  those  of  any  countess  ;  for  an  entire  ex- 
emption from  rude  labor  marks  the  girl- 
hood and  even  prime  of  a  Typee  woman's 
life.  Her  feet,  though  wholly  exposed, 
were  as  diminutive  and  fairly  shaped  as 
those  which  peep  from  beneath  the  skirts 
of  a  Lima  Lady's  dress.  The  ski  a  of  this 
young  creature,  from  continual  ablutions 
and  the  use  of  mollifying  ointments,  was 
inconceivably  smooth  and  soft. 

"  I  may  succeed,  perhaps,  in  particular- 
izing some  of  the  individual  features  of 
Fayaway's  beauty,  but  that  general  loveli- 
ness of  appearance  which  they  all  contribu- 
ted to  produce  I  will  not  attempt  to  de- 
scribe. The  easy,  unstudied  graces  of  a 
child  of  nature  like  this,  breathing  from 
infancy  an  atmosphere  of  perpetual  summer, 
and  nurtured  by  the  simple  fruits  of  the 
earth  •,  enjoying  a  perfect  freedom  from  care 
and  anxiety,  and  removed  effectually  from 
all  injurious  tendencies,  strike  the  eye  in  a 
manner  which  cannot  be  portrayed.  This 
picture  is  no  fancy  sketch  ;  it  is  drawn 
from  the  most  vivid  recollections  of  the 
person  delineated." 

The  reader  will  gather  some  idea  of 
the  costume  and  appearance  of  the  Typee 
fair  ones  from  the  following  delineation  : 

"  Fayaway — I  must  avow  the  fact — for 
the  most  part  clung  to  the  primitive  and 
summer  garb  of  Eden.  But  how  be- 
coming the  costume  I  It  showed  her  fine 
figure  to  the  best  possible  advantage  ;  and 
nothing  could  have  been  better  adapted  to 
her  peculiar  style  of  beauty.  On  ordinary 
occasions  she  was  habited  precisely  as  I 
have  described  the  two  youthful  savages 
whom  we  had  met  on  first  entering  the 
valley.  At  other  times,  when  rambling 
among  the  groves,  or  visiting  at  the  houses 
of  her  acquaintances,  she  wore  a  tunic  of 
white  tappa,  reaching  from  her  waist  to  a 
little  below  the  knees  ;  and  when  exposed 
for  any  length  of  time  to  the  sun,  she  in- 
variably protected  herself  from  its  rays  by 
a  floating  mantle  of  the  same  material, 
loosely  gathered  about  her  person.  Her 
gala  dress  will  be  described  hereafter. 

"As  the  beauties  of  our  own  land  delight 
in  bedecking  themselves  with  fanciful  arti- 
cles of  jewelry,  suspending  them  from  their 
ears,  hanging  them  about  their  necks,  and 
clasping  them  round  their  wrists,  so  Faya- 
way and  her  companions  were  in  the  habit 


of  ornamenting  themselves  with  similar 
appendages. 

"  Flora  was  their  jeweler.  Sometimes 
they  wore  necklaces  of  small  carnation 
flowers,  strung  like  rubies  upon  a  fibre  of 
tappa,  or  displayed  in  their  ears  a  single 
white  bud,  the  stem  thrust  backward 
through  the  aperture,  and  showing  in  front 
the  delicate  petals  folded  together  in  a 
beautiful  sphere,  and  looking  like  a  drop 
of  the  purest  pearl.  Chaplets,  too,  resem- 
bling in  their  arrangement  the  strawberry 
coronal  worn  by  an  English  peeress,  and 
composed  of  intertwined  leaves  and  blos- 
soms, often  crowned  their  temples;  and 
bracelets  and  anklets  of  the  same  tasteful 
pattern  were  frequently  to  be  seen.  In- 
deed, the  maidens  of  the  island  were  pas- 
sionately fond  of  flowers,  and  never  wea- 
ried of  decorating  their  persons  with  them  ; 
a  lovely  trait  in  their  character,  and  one 
that  ere  long  will  be  more  fully  alluded  to. 

"  Though  in  my  eyes,  at  least,  Fayaway 
was  indisputably  the  loveliest  female  I  saw 
in  Typee,  yet  the  description  I  have  given 
of  her  will  in  some  measure  apply  to  near- 
ly all  the  youthful  portion  of  her  sex  ia 
the  valley."  ^ 

The  natives  are  evidently  an  amphibi- 
ous race,  and  pass  nearly  half  their  time 
in  the  water.  Mr.  Melville  was,  rather 
against  his  inclination,  compelled  to  con- 
form to  this  custom.  Early  one  morning 
Kory-Kory  took  him  on  his  back  and 
landed  him  in  the  middle  of  a  neighhor- 
ing  stream : 

"  On  gaining  it,  Kory-Kory,  wading  up 
to  his  hips  in  the  water,  carried  me  half 
way  across,  and  deposited  me  on  a  smooth 
black  stone  which  rose  a  few  inches  above 
the  surface.  The  amphibious  rabble  at 
our  heels  plunged  in  after  us,  and,  climb- 
ing to  the  summit  of  the  grass-grown  rocks 
with  which  the  bed  of  the  brook  was  here 
and  there  broken,  waited  curiously  to  wit- 
ness our  morning  ablutions.  i 

"Somewhat  embarrassed  by  the^ pres- 
ence of  the  female  portion  of  the  company, 
and  feeling  my  cheeks  burning  with  bash- 
ful timidity,  I  formed  a  primitive  basin  by 
joining  my  hands  together,  and  cooled  my 
blushes  in  the  water  it  contained  ;  then 
removing  my  frock,  bent  over  and  washed 
myself  down  to  my  waist  in  the  stream. 
As  soon  as  Kory-Kory  comprehended  from 
my  motions  that  this  was  to  be  the  extent 
of  my  performance,  he  appeared  perfectly 
aghast  with  astonishment,  and  rushing  to- 
wards me,  poured  out  a  torrent  of  words  in 
eager  deprecation  of  so  limited  an  opera- 
tion, enjoining  me  by  unmistakable  signs 
to  immerse  my  whole  body.  To  this  I  was 
forced  to  consent ;  and  the  honest  fellow 
regarding  me  as  a  froward,  inexperienced 
child,  whom  it  was  his  duty  to  serve  at  the 
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risk  of  offending,  lifted  me  from  the  rock, 
and  tenderly  bathed  my  limbs.  This  over, 
and  resuming  my  seat,  I  could  not  avoid 
bursting  into  admiration  of  the  scene 
around  me. 

"  From  the  verdant  surfaces  of  the  large 
stones  that  lay  scattered  about,  the  natives 
were  now  sliding  off  into  the  water,  diving 
and  ducking  beneath  the  surface  in  all  di- 
rections ;  the  young  girls  springing  buoy- 
antly into  the  air,  and  revealing  theirnaked 
forms  to  the  waist,  with  their  long  tresses 
dancing  j-oout  their  shoulders,  their  eyes 
sparkling  like  drops  of  dew  in  the  sun,  and 
their  gay  laughter  pealing  forth  at  every 
frolicsome  incident." 

Our  author  wa.s  annoyed  in  a  singular 
manner  by  the  island  nymphs  in  bis 
bathing  excursions,  as  the  following 
statement  will  show : 

"  I  remember  upon  one  occasion  plung- 
ing in  among  a  parcel  of  these  river- 
nymphs,  and  counting  vainly  on  my  supe- 
rior strength,  sought  to  drag  some  of  them 
under  the  water ;  but  I  quickly  repented 
my  temerity.  The  amphibious  young  crea- 
tures swarmed  about  me  like  a  shoal  of  dol- 
phins, and  seizing  hold  of  my  devoted 
limbs,  tumbled  me  about  and  ducked  me 
under  the  surface,  until,  from  the  strange 
noises,  which  rang  in  my  ears,  and  the  su- 
pernatural visions  dancing  before  my  eyes,  I 
thought  I  was  in  the  land  of  spirits.  I  stood, 
indeed,  as  little  chance  among  them  as  a 
cumbrous  whale,  attacked  on  all  sides  by  a 
legion  of  sword-fish.  When  at  length  they 
relinquished  their  hold  of  me,  they  swam 
away  in  every  direction,  laughing  at  my 
clumsy  endeavors  to  reach  them." 

The  Typeean  children  are  from  their 
birth  trained  to  the  water.  What  would 
a  northern  mother  think  of  such  an  ex- 
periment as  the  one  here  mentioned  ? 

"  One  day,  in  company  with  Kory-Kory, 
I  had  repaired  to  the  stream  for  the  purpose 
of  bathing,  when  I  observed  a  woman  sit- 
ting upon  a  rock  in  the  midst  of  the  current, 
and  watching  with  the  liveliest  interest  the 
gambols  of  something,  which  at  first  I  took 
to  be  an  uncommonly  large  species  of  frog 
that  was  sporting  in  the  water  near  her. 
Attracted  by  the  novelty  of  the  sight,  I  wad- 
ed towards  the  spot  where  she  sat,  and 
could  hardly  credit  the  evidence  of  my 
senseswhen  I  beheld  a  little  jr>fant,  thepe- 
riod  of  whose  birth  could  not  have  extend- 
ed back  many  days,  paddling  about  as  if  it 
had  just  risen  to  the  surface,  after  being 
hatched  into  existence  at  the  bottom.  Oc- 
casionally the  delighted  parent  reached  out 
her  hands  towards  it,  when  the  little 
thing,  uttering  a  faint  cry,  and  striking 
out  its  tiny  limbs,  would  sidle  for  the 
rock,  and  the  next  moment  be  clasped 


to  its  mother's  bosom.  This  was  re- 
peated again  and  again,  the  baby  remain- 
ing in  the  stream  about  a  minute  at  a  time. 
Once  or  twice  it  made  wry  faces  at  swal- 
lowing a  mouthful  of  water,  and  choked 
and  spluttered  as  if  on  the  point  of  strang- 
ling. At  such  times,  however,  the  mother 
snatched  it  up,  and  by  a  process  scarcely  to 
be  mentioned,  obliged  it  to  eject  the  fluid. 
For  several  weeks  afterwards  I  observed 
the  woman  bringing  her  child  down  to  the 
stream  regularly  every  day,  in  the  cool  of 
the  morning  and  evening,  and  treating  it  to 
a  bath.  No  wonder  that  the  South  Sea  Is- 
landers are  so  amphibious  a  race,  when 
they  are  thus  laursched  into  the  water  as 
soon  as  they  see  the  light.  I  am  convinced 
that  it  is  as  natural  for  a  human  being  to 
swim  as  it  is  for  a  duck.  And  yet  in  civil- 
ized communities  how  many  able-bodied 
individuals  die,  like  so  many  drowning  kit- 
tens, from  the  occurrence  of  the  most  triv- 
ial accidents  1" 

Of  the  social  life  of  the  Polynesian 
savages,  Mr.  Melville  entertains  an  ex- 
alted opinion  :  nature  has  luxuriously  and 
bountifully  provided  for  all  their  wants; 
the  necessity  for  labor  does  not  exist ; 
there  are  no  uncomfortable  variations  in 
the  climate  ;  fruits  and  flowers  are  peren- 
nial ;  health  is  easily  preserved,  and  sel- 
dom fails  until  extreme  age  has  destroyed 
the  vital  powers  ;  there  is  a  total  absence 
of  all  care,  jealousies,  rivalries,  and 
while  all  nature  is  glowing  in  resplend- 
ent colors,  the  simple  savage  is  unmo- 
lested by  earthly  wants  or  ills — with  this 
reservation,  that  he  must  occasionally 
have  a  human  victim.  This  is  the  idea 
we  gather  from  Mr.  Melville's  general 
remarks.  But  we  will  allow  him  to 
speak  for  himself: 

"  1  once  heard  it  given  as  an  instance  of 
the  frightful  depravity  of  a  certain  tribe  in 
the  Pacific,  that  they  had  no  word  in  their 
language  to  express  the  idea  of  virtue. 
The  assertion  was  unfounded ;  but  were 
it  otherwise,  it  might  be  met,  by  stating 
that  their  language  is' almost  entirely  des- 
titute of  terms  to  express  the  delightful 
ideas  conveyed  by  our  endless-  catalogue  of 
civilized  crimes." 

"  One  peculiarity  that  fixed  my  admira- 
tion was  the  perpetaal  hiliavity  reigning 
through  the  whoie  extent  of  the  vale. 
There  seemed  to  be  no  cares,  griefs,  trou- 
bles, or  vexations,  in  all  Typee.  The  hours 
tripped  along  as  gaily  as  the  laughing 
couples  down  a  country  dance. 

"There  were  none  of  those  thousand 
sources  of  irritation  that  the  ingenuity  of 
civilized  man  has  created  to  mar  his  own 
felicity.  There  were  no  foreclosures  of 
mortgages,  no  protested  notes,  no  bills  pay- 
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able,  no  debts  of  honor  in  Typee  ;  no  un- 
reasonable tailors  and  shoemakers,  per- 
versely bent  on  being  paid ;  no  duns  of  any 
description  ;  no  assault  and  battery  attor- 
neys, to  foment  discord,  backing  their  cli- 
ents up  to  a  quarrel,  and  then  knocking 
their  heads  together ;  no  poor  relations, 
everlastingly  occupying  the  spare  bed- 
chamber, and  diminishing  the  elbow-room 
at  the  family  table ;  no  destitute  widows 
with  their  children  starving  on  the  cold 
charities  of  the  world ;  no  beggars ;  no 
debtors'  prisons ;  no  proud  and  hard-heart- 
ed nabobs  in  Typee ;  or  to  sum  up  all  in 
one  word — no  Money  !  "  That  root  of  all 
evil "  was  not  to  be  found  in  the  valley. 

"  In  this  secluded  abode  of  happiness 
there  were  no  cross  old  women,  no  cruel 
step-dames,  no  withered  spinsters,  no  love- 
sick maidens,  no  sour  old  bachelors,  no 
inattentive  husbands,  no  melancholy  young 
men,  no  blubbering  youngsters,  and  no 
squalling  brats.  All  was  mirth,  fun,  and 
high  good-humor.  Blue  devils,  hypochon- 
dria and  doleful  dumps,  went  and  hid 
themselves  among  the  nooks  and  crannies 
of  the  rocks. 

"  Here  you  would  see  a  parcel  of  chil- 
dren frolicking  together  the  live-long  day, 
and  no  quarreling,  no  contention,  among 
them.  The  same  number  in  our  own  land 
could  not  have  played  together  for  the  space 
of  an  hour  without  biting  or  scratching  one 
another.  There  you  might  have  seen  a 
throng  of  young  females,  not  filled  with 
envyings  of  each  other's  charms,  nor  dis- 
playing the  ridiculous  affectations  of  gen- 
tility, nor  yet  moving  in  whalebone  cor- 
sets, like  so  many  automatons,  but  free, 
inartificially  happy,  and  unconstrained. 

"  There  were  some  spots  in  that  sunny 
vale  where  they  would  frequently  resort 
to  decorate  themselves  with  garlands  of 
flowers.  To  have  seen  them  reclining  be- 
neath the  shadows  of  one  of  the  beautiful 
groves ;  the  ground  about  them  strewn 
with  freshly  gathered  buds  and  blossoms, 
employed  in  weaving  chaplets  and  neck- 
laces, one  would  have  thought  that  all  the 
train  of  Flora  had  gathered  together  to 
keep  a  festival  in  honor  of  their  mistress. 

"  With  the  young  men  there  seemed  al- 
most always  some  matter  of  diversion  or 
business  on  hand  that  afforded  a  constant 
variety  of  enjoyment.  But  whether  fish- 
ing, or  carving  canoes,  or  polishing  their 
ornaments,  never  was  there  exhibited  the 
least  sign  of  strife  or  contention  among 
them. 

"  As  for  the  warriors,  they  maintained  a 
tranquil  dignity  of  demeanor,  journeying 
occasionally  from  house  to  house,  where 
they  were  always  sure  to  be  received  with 
the  attention  bestowed  upon  distinguished 
guests.  The  old  men,  of  whom  there  were 
many  in  the  vale,  seldom  stirred  from  their 
mat3,  where  they  would  recline  for  hours 


and  hours,  smoking  and  talking  to  one  an- 
other with  all  the  garrulity  of  age. 

"  But  the  continual  happiness,  which  so 
far  as  I  was  able  to  judge  appeared  to  pre- 
vail in  the  valley,  sprung  principally  from 
that  all-pervading  sensation  which  Rous- 
seau has  told  us  he  at  one  time  experienced, 
the  mere  buoyant  sense  of  a  healthful 
physical  existence.  And,  indeed,  in  this 
particular  the  Typees  had  ample  reason  to 
felicitate  themselves,  for  sickness  was  al- 
most unknown.  During  the  whole  period 
of  my  stay  I  saw  but  one  invalid  among 
them  ;  and  on  their  smooth  clear  skins  you 
observed  no  blemish  or  mark  of  disease." 

Mr.  Melville  has  given  an  equally 
glowing  description  of  the  daily  occupa- 
tion of  the  rude  islanders,  which  we  find 
too  long  to  extract.  Bathing,  visiting, 
and  eating  a  few  simple  natural  fruits,  oc- 
cupy most  of  their  time.  They  have  no 
serious  labor  to  perform,  except  occasion- 
ally to  repel  an  enemy ;  their  religion 
hangs  loosely  upon  them  ;  indeed,  Mr. 
Melville  doubts  if  they  have  any  religion 
at  all,  for  though  they  have  a  few  idols 
no  great  respect  is  shown  to  them. 

The  Typee  method  of  cooking  meat  is 
thus  described — the  victim,  a  fat  porker, 
having  been  killed  with  clubs  : 

"Without  letting  any  blood  from  the  body, 
it  was  immediately  carried  to  a  fire  which 
had  been  kindled  near  at  hand,  and  four 
savages  taking  hold  of  the  carcass  by  its 
legs,  passed  it  rapidly  to  and  fro  in  the 
flames.  In  a  moment  the  smell  of  burning 
bristles  betrayed  the  object  of  this  proce- 
dure. Having  got  thus  far  in  the  matter, 
the  body  was  removed  to  a  little  distance  ; 
and,  being  disemboweled,  the  entrails 
were  laid  aside  as  choice  parts,  and  the 
whole  carcass  was  thoroughly  washed  with 
water.  An  ample  thick  green  cloth,  com- 
posed of  the  long  thick  leaves  of  a  species 
of  palm-tree,  ingeniously  tacked  together 
with  little  pins  of  bamboo,  was  now  spread 
upon  the  ground,  in  which  the  body  being 
carefully  rolled,  it  was  borne  to  an  oven  pre- 
viously prepared  to  receive  it.  Here  it  was 
at  once  laid  upon  the  heated  stones  at  the 
bottom,  and  covered  with  thick  layers  of 
leaves,  the  whole  being  quickly  hidden 
from  sight  by  a  mound  of  earth  raised  over 
it." 

Their  method  of  preparing  and  eating 
fish  appears  to  be  still  more  primitive, 
and  we  recommend  a  trial  of  it  to  the 
fish-loving  population  on  the  Atlantic 
coast : 

"  I  grieve  to  state  so  distressing  a  fact, 
but  the  inhabitants  of  Typee  were  in  the 
habit  of  devouring  fish  much  in  the  same 
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way  that  a  civilized  being  would  eat  a  rad- 
ish, and  without  any  more  previous  prepa- 
ration. They  eat  it  raw ;  scales,  bones, 
gills,  and  all  the  inside.  The  fish  is  held 
by  the  tail,  and  the  head  being  introduced 
into  the  mouth,  the  animal  disappears  with 
a  rapidity  that  would  at  first  nearly  lead 
one  to  imagine  it  had  been  launched  bodily 
down  the  throat. 

"  Raw  fish  !  Shall  I  ever  forget  my  sensa- 
tions when  I  first  saw  my  island  beauty  de- 
vour one.  Oh,  heavens  I  Fayaway,  how 
could  you  ever  have  contracted  so  vile  a 
habit .'  However,  after  the  first  shock  had 
subsided,  the  custom  grew  less  odious  in 
my  eyes,  and  I  soon  accustomed  myself  to 
the  sight.  Let  no  one  imagine,  however, 
that  the  lovely  Fayaway  was  in  the  habit  of 
swallowing  great  vulgar-looking  fishes  :  oh, 
no ;  with  her  beautiful  small  hand  she 
would  clasp  a  delicate,  little,  golden-hued 
love  of  a  fish,  and  eat  it  as  elegantly  and 
as  innocently  as  though  it  were  a  Naples 
biscuit.  But  alas  !  itwas  after  all  a  raw 
fish  ;  and  all  I  can  say  is,  that  Fayaway  ate 
it  in  a  more  lady-like  manner  than  any 
other  girl  of  the  valley. 

"  When  at  Rome  do  as  the  Romans  do,  I 
held  to  be  so  good  a  proverb,  that  being  in 
Typee  I  made  a  point  of  doing  as  the  Ty- 
pees  did.  Thus  I  ate  poee-poee  as  they 
did ;  I  walked  about  in  a  garb  striking  for 
its  simplicity  ;  and  I  reposed  on  a  commu- 
nity of  couches  ;  besides  doing  many  other 
things  in  conformity  with  their  peculiar 
habits ;  but  the  farthest  I  ever  went  in  the 
way  of  conformity,  was  on  several  occa- 
sions to  regale  myself  with  raw  fish.  These 
being  remarkably  tender,  and  quite  small, 
the  undertaking  was  not  so  disagreeable  in 
the  main,  and  after  a  few  trials  I  positively 
began  to  relish  them  :  however,  I  subjected 
them  to  a  slight  operation  with  my  knife 
previously  to  making  my  repast." 

The  appearance  of  the  Typee  people 
produced  a  deep  and  favorable  impression 
on  the  mind  of  Mr.  Melville.  He  con- 
siders them  models  of  grace  and  beauty; 
the  fair  come  in  for  a  large  share  of  his 
admiration,  and  in  regard  to  them  he 
makes  some  invidious  comparisons 
which  we  commend  to  the  notice  of  his 
countrywomen.  He  is  also  highly 
pleased  with  the  freedom  enjoyed  by  the 
natives.  The  Typee  government  is  sim- 
ple. A  chief  reigns  supreme,  and  his 
commands  are  few  and  willingly  obeyed. 
There  are  no  rigorous  laws,  nor  trouble- 


some conventialities  to  hamper  the  free- 
dom of  either  sex;  not  even  the  restraints 
of  marriage  are  felt,  although  our  author 
did  discover  that  women  tattooed  in  a  pe- 
culiar manner  were  considered  as  wives. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  captivating 
charms  of  savage  life ;  notwithstanding 
the  Typeean  society  seemed  to  him  so 
far  superior  to  that  which  is  the  growth 
and  creature  of  civilization  and  religion, 
Mr.  Melville  was  in  despair  and  rendered 
unhappy  because  he  could  not  escape 
from  this  paradisaical  valley.  He  could 
live  without  labor  and  he  free  from  care, 
but  he  could  not  get  rid  of  the  idea  that 
some  fine  morning  he  would  he  killed 
and  cooked,  after  he  had  attained  to  that 
degree  of  obesity  which  is  requisite  in 
order  to  figure  respectably  on  such  an  oc- 
casion. And  therefore  we  find  him  mak- 
ing his  escape  at  the  first  opportunity. 
A  small  boat  coming  into  the  bay  from 
Nukuheva,  he  made  his  escape,  aided  by 
a  friendly  feeling  on  the  part  of  some  of 
the  natives.  This  was  not  effected  with- 
out a  vigorous  opposition  on  the  part  of 
others.  Indeed,  a  fight  ensued,  and  was 
in  full  progress  on  his  account  when  he 
departed  from  their  shores ;  and  some 
savage  fellows,  stung  no  doubt  by  his 
folly  and  ingratitude  at  leaving  so  much 
happiness,  both  present  and  prospective, 
followed  him  a  long  waj'  into  the  bay 
with  frantic  cries  and  threats  of  ven- 
geance. 

We  take  it  for  granted,  as  Mr.  Mel- 
ville has  now  reached  home,  that  he  is 
again  duly  sensible  of  the  great  hard- 
ships and  evils  of  civilization,  and  that 
he  will  hasten  his  return  to  the  society 
he  has  so  cleverly  described  in  these  vol- 
umes. The  charming  Fayaway — the 
simple-hearted  trustful  maiden  whom  he 
left  weeping  on  the  lone  island  shore — 
no  doubt  waits  his  return  with  tearful 
eye  :  and  besides  this  allurement,  a  score 
of  Typeean  gourmands  are  also  waiting, 
in  the  shade  of  lofty  cocoa-trees,  for  their 
noon-day  meal.  How  can  INlr.  Melville 
resist  such  temptations  ?  If  he  does  re- 
turn, we  can  only  express  the  hope,  in 
the  language  of  Sydney  Smith  to  a  Mis- 
sionary friend  on  his  departure  for  New 
Zealand,  that  he  may  not  disagree  with 
the  stomach  of  the  man  that  eats  him. 
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There  are  three  kinds  of  readers  and 
critics  of  poetry,  as  there  are  three  very 
different  kinds  of  poets.  Of  bards  indeed — 
minstrels,  scalds,  sagas,  seers,  poets,  or 
by  -whatever  name  the  early  ages,  -with 
a  species  of  wonder,  designated  those 
who  seemed  conversant  with  some  Pres- 
ence of  which  the  mass  of  humanity 
had  little  perception — of  minstrels  and 
bards  the  three  orders  are  plainly  enough 
distinct.  For  the  poet  is  one  who  reads 
Nature  more  clearly  than  his  fellow-men. 
But  Nature — though  in  the  fullest  sense, 
to  the  clearest  eye,  she  is  one — yet  lies 
in  two  or  three  departments,  so  different 
as  to  seem  entirely  disconnected,  exceptto 
a  deep  comprehension  of  the  rela'ions  of 
things.  The  word  is  usually  accepted  as 
embracing  only  the  universe  of  material 
things — those  objects  and  influences  alone 
of  which  our  senses  take  cognizance. 
This  restriction  of  the  meaning  is  as  false, 
as  it  is  common.  The  world  of  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  men — the  great  com- 
munity of  human  passions  and  affec- 
tions, with  those  complicated  relations 
of  society  which  necessarily  grow  out 
of  them — is  as  truly  a  part  of  Nature  as 
is  the  sphere  of  all  external  existences. 
The  Power  that  "  laid  the  foundations  of 
the  heavens,"  in  like  manner  ordered 
these,  with  a  yet  vaster  diversity  and 
with  a  harmony  not  less  wonderful. 
Nor  yet  do  these  two  fields  of  the  objects 
of  contemplation  exhaust  the  domains 
which  Nature  must  be  considered  as  pos- 
sessing. For  the  term,  whether  by  its  ety- 
mological sense  or  by  force  of  the  just  com- 
prehension which  it  ought  to  have,  em- 
braces whatever  is — of  attributes,  qual- 
ities, influences,  effects  as  well  as  causes, 
and  immaterial,  unexplained,  as  well  as 
material,  evident — out  of  and  apart  from 
the  "Great  First  Cause."  In  other  words, 
everything  that  is  necessarily — by  the 
laws  of  our  being  which  the  Creator  or- 
dained— a  subject  of  thought  to  the  hu- 
man mind,  exists  to  human  estimation, 
as  a  part  of  the  wide  field  of  Nature.  If 
many  things  are  dimly  seen,  or  utterly 
inexplicable — if  possibly  higher  beings 
may  see  them  differently  from  what  we 
do — it  is  yet  nothing  to  us ;  for  if  we 


cannot  get  away  from  them,  all  men  ad- 
mitting them,  more  or  less  to  their  con- 
templation and  belief,  they  become  to  us 
realities — which  is  enough  for  the  ar- 
gument, if  it  is  not  the  ground  of  all  rea- 
soning on  the  subject.  But  how  vast  a 
region  of  the  objects  of  thought,  of  the 
influences  of  the  mind,  lies  entirely  apart 
from  the  outward  physical  world,  and 
equally  from  the  sphere  of  human  pas- 
sions and  affections.  The  conditions  of 
existence — the  always  unfathomable  mys- 
teries of  our  nature — our  capacities  and 
moods  of  mind,  the  "  thoughts  that  wan- 
der through  eternity" — our  relations  (as 
men  have  universally  agreed  in  believ- 
ing) to  Divinity  and  a  spiritual  world — 
the  half  recognized  elements  of  inferior 
creatures— the  immense  system  of  abso- 
lute truths — the  great  circle  of  probabili- 
ties almost  as  persuasive — the  shadows 
that  are  not  shadows,  the  dreams  that 
all  have  conspired  in  dreaming,  the  im- 
aginings all  have  been  constrained  to 
imagine,  lying  far  off  in  that  thrice-veiled 
Future,  from  whose  portals  no  shining 
feet  have  come  back  to  us  of  those  whose 
entrance  we  have  seemed  to  behold — 
these  things  are  in  a  distinct  realm  by 
themselves,  and  equally  with  all  other 
qualities  and  influences  that  can  affect  our 
minds  are  ordained  by  Him  who  "sees 
the  end  from  the  beginning." 

Now  as  the  greatness  of  Nature  con- 
sists in  her  embracing  at  once  all  that 
we  have  enumerated  as  lying  beneath 
the  on-look  of  Deity — all  entities,  that 
are,  aside  from  the  Uncreated — whether 
material  or  spiritual,  bound  together  in 
this  great  whole  by  certain  ties  not  the 
less  real  and  eternal,  that  they  are  sub- 
til and  unseen — so  the  greatest  of  poets 
is  he  who  not  only  most  deeply  reads 
and  feels  the  physical  universe,  but  vi^ho 
penetrates  as  it  were, and  compasses  with 
a  quick  vision  that  inhabiting  co-e.xtend- 
ed  universe  of  spiritual  life,  of  intelli- 
gent existences  without  which  the  form- 
er, with  its  infinitude  of  sights,  sounds 
and  odors,  were  but  a  vast  dumb  pageant- 
ry, utterly  unintelligible  and  idle,  be- 
cause having  neither  use  nor  interpreter. 
The  fine  words  indeed  which  Coleridge 
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applies  to  universal  Love  are  alike  ap- 
plicable to  the  spirit  of  poetry  : — 

*'  All  thoughts,  all  passions,  all  desires. 
Whatever  stirs  this  mortal  frame, 
All  are  but  ministers  of" 

Poesy,  and  conspire  equally  to  "  feed  the 
flame  "  of  a  creative  genius. 

But  as  Nature  is  not  less  herself  in  a 
part  than  she  is  in  the  whole  of  her  sove- 
reignty, so  the  poet  is  not  less  truly  such, 
who — from  original  temperament  and 
cast  of  intellect,  or  early  associations,  or 
subsequent  habitudes  of  mind — may  have 
been  led  to  familiarize  himself  w^ith  but 
'  one  of  the  three  great  departments  which 
she  opens  to  the  exercise  of  human 
thought.  It  is  here  that  a  very  great 
error  in  taste,  appreciation  and  criticism 
has  arisen.  Following  a  partial  bent  of 
mental  or  even  physical  constitution, 
often  from  the  mere  force  of  circumstan- 
ces in  the  first  years  of  life,  one  person 
of  finely-strung  intellect  and  a  delicate 
subtilness  of  sense  is  rendered  keenly 
alive  to  the  presence  of  external  Nature. 
He  continues  conversant  with  that  pres- 
ence, till  love  for  her  forms,  aspects, 
influences,  becomes  with  him  a  passion. 
If  he  happens — as  is  oftener  the  case 
with  true  poetic  minds,  we  imagine,  than 
is  usually  supposed — to  have  been  too 
rudely  educated  to  know  anything  of 
"  rhythmic  fashions,"  he  will  show  his 
unrhymed  devotion,  by  hating  the 
"  places  where  men  do  congregate," 
clinging  always  to  some  unvisited  home, 
where  a  wild  mountain-range,  the  dedica- 
tion of  a  river  to  its  sweet  valley,  or  the 
distant  marriage  of  sky  and  ocean,  is 
sufficient  to  bind  him  to  it ;  or  he  lives 
as  a  hunter,  or  solemn-minded  trapper,  an 
irreclaimable  life  with  Nature  in  the  sol- 
itudes of  forest  and  prairie.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  has  entered,  though  but  a 
little  way,  the  avenues  of  letters — fram- 
ing measures  deftly,  and  as  one  who 
cannot  help  it — he  seeks  only  to  repro- 
duce, like  a  landscape-painter,  and  with 
the  colors  which  Nature  herself  lends 
him,  the  features  of  loveliness,  and  the 
thrilling  delight  which  have  made  him  a 
worshiper. 

Another  is  found  gifted  with  an  acute 
sensitiveness  to  the  joys  and  sufferings 
of  men — the  vicissitudes  of  the  hu- 
man heart.  What  is  more  rare,  he  may 
possess,  besides,  that  intense  fusion  of 
feeling  with  imagination,  which  enables 
him  to  invest  himself  with  the  passions 
of  others,  placing  himself  at  will  in  frc- 
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quent  situations  of  happiness,  sorrow, 
love,  hate,  seraphic  rapture,  unutterable 
crime  and  anguish,  to  which  his  own  ex- 
perience is  entirely  a  stranger.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  natural  cast  of  intellect  and 
temperament,  his  course  of  life  may  have 
thrown  him  much  more  into  connection 
with  man  than  with  physical  Nature.  In 
accordance  with  those  circumstances  is 
the  character  of  his  thoughts  and  wri- 
tings. The  valley-loving  streams,  and 
foaming  currents  seen  among  wild  moun- 
tain passes,  are  of  less  thrilling  interest 
to  him  than  the  rivers  of  passion  that 
rush  through  the  hearts  of  men.  The 
crags  that  beetle  above  them,  visited  only 
by  the  birds  of  strongest  wing,  seem  less 
sublime  than  those  vast  spiritual  heights, 
from  which  the  eagles  of  the  mind  survey 
their  dominions.  Nor  is  the  sea  filled 
with  storm  and  motion,  or  its  tranquil 
immensity  with  a  clear  sky  bending 
above,  so  mighty  to  him  as  the  tempestu- 
ous depths  of  the  human  soul,  or  its 
calm  boundlessness  when  the  Deity  has 
looked  upon  it.  Even  the  mere  forms 
and  relations  of  social  life,  the  shell-like 
fabric  of  society,  engages  his  intensest 
interest,  gives  rise  to  some  of  his  most 
powerful  strains,  because  through  them 
the  action  of  humanity  makes  itself  man- 
ifest. 

Still  a  third,  together  with  some  sen- 
sibility to  physical  influences,  some 
sympathy  with  the  present  conditions  of 
human  existence,  has  by  nature  a  con- 
templative turn,  an  excursive,  acute 
and  philosophical  mind.  Had  he  these 
qualities  alone,  or  to  the  mastery  of  his 
currents  of  thought,  he  would  be  merely 
a  philosopher,  a  metaphysician.  But  if 
he  possesses  also  the  former  to  some 
degree  sufficient  to  color  his  moods  of 
mind — if,  especially,  he  has  imagination 
enough  to  add  wings  and  brightness  to 
the  wide  excursions  of  his  intellect — 
he  becomes,  not  the  port  of  outward  Na- 
ture, not  the  plaintive  or  scornful  versi- 
fier of  the  joys  and  sufferings  of  humani- 
ty, but  the  daring  and  powerful  inquirer, 
treading  ever  on  the  brink  of  speculation. 
He  is  too  clear-sighted  to  stop  satisfied 
with  admiring  the  universe  of  things  ex- 
ternal and  material,  too  strong-souled  to 
be  absorbed  by  the  changes  of  human 
life.  Nature,  so  called,  is  to  him  but  a 
vast  hieroglyphic  tabernacle  ;  the  present 
lives  of  men  with  their  griefs  and  joys, 
but  the  playing  of  puzzled  children 
among  its  mighty  niches  and  columns.  He 
sees,  or  thinks  that  he  sees,  the  world 
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and  the  existence  bej'ond — themes  that 
attract  him  the  more  because  lying  in 
doubt.     Continually,  as  with  Young,  his 

"  Thoughts  start  up  and  o'er  Life's  narrow 

verge 
Look  down — on  what  ?" 

Like  Milton's  Lucifer,  gazing,  from  the 
threshold  of  Hell,  into  the  "  waste  void" 
— Space,  Blackness  and  Chaos — he 

"  Stands  on  the  brink  and  looks  awhile. 
Pondering  his  voyage ;" 

but,  while  the  mere  Reasoner  shrinks 
back  appalled  from  the  "inane  gulf" 
and  the  "darkness  unutterable,"  his  im- 
agination seems  to  project  a  light  before 
him,  down  into  the  abyss,and  he  launches 
fearlessly  out  over  the  shoreless  night, 
because  of  his 

"  Murmuring  bark  of  Verse." 

Thus  it  is  seen,  that  the  three  great 
departments  of  Nature — that  is,  of  the 
subjects  of  human  thought — may  furnish 
each  a  true  poet  on  its  own  peculiar 
field.  There  is  yet  another  sphere  which 
a  single  faculty  of  the  mind  creates,  as  it 
were,  for  itself.  It  forms  no  part  of  Na- 
ture, since,  by  a  process  the  most  subtil 
in  our  being,  it  is  caught,  evolved  and 
combined  from  all  possible  subjects  of 
thought  and  the  spirit  that "  rolls  through 
all  things" — in  other  words  from  the  en- 
tire realm,  at  once,  of  whatever,  ma- 
terial or  spiritual,  we  have  represented 
Nature  as  possessing.  But  as  the  imagi- 
nation in  some  degree  is  necessary  to  the 
poet  working  in  any  capacity,  so  that 
greatest  of  faculties  may  so  preponderate, 
overpowering  all  other  qualities  of  mind 
and  heart,  as  to  make  for  itself  a  kind  of 
separate  world — a  realm  of  forms  and 
formless  shadows,  impossible  visions, 
cold  and  glittering  images — that  shall  be 
like,  yet  strangely  fmlike,  all  those  things, 
familiar  to  our  thought  and  sense,  of 
which  they  are  combined.  Carried  to  its 
height,  indeed,  Ibis  state  of  the  mind  be- 
comes insanity — which  cannot  be  judged 
to  be  a  condition  of  Nature,  or  at  least 
only  of  Nature  distorted.  Still,  to  this 
sphere  of  unrealities  short  of  insaneness, 
the  poet  may  so  surrender  himself  as  to 
belong  rather  to  it  than  to  any  recog- 
nized part  of  the  universe  of  thought  or 
matter. 

Now  it  is  among  the  strangest  of  the 
many  strange  things  in  letters,  that  poets 
working  in  these  separate  spheres,  each 
under  the  bent  of  his  own  genius  and 
way  of  life,  should  not  only  have  no 
liking  or  appreciation  for  their  compeers, 


but  should  often  deny  to  each  other  the 
name  of  poet.  What  the  authors  do, 
their  respective  admirers  among  critics 
are  usually  found  adopting — denying  all 
attributes  of  the  true  poet  to  any  except 
the  school  of  their  favorites.  Thelatteris 
not  altogether  to  be  wondered  at,  since 
partisans  commonly  go  farther  than  their 
leaders.  And  yet  that  those  pretending  to 
be  critics  should  not  have  a  broader  ap- 
preciation, a  deeper  insight  into  the  ele- 
ments of  all  excellence  in  all  the  fields 
of  human  effort — especially  that,  where 
their  feeling,  if  not  their  knowledge, 
should  be  as  universal  as  the  air,  the 
field  of  poetry  !  The  world  has  produced 
but  one  man,  who,  as  a  poet,  has  trod 
all  the  departments  of  Nature,  of  which 
we  have  spoken,  with  an  equal  step  and 
an  eye  catching  equally  all  appearances 
and  relations  whatever.  The  name  of 
Shakspeare  has  been  connected  too  often 
with  this  assertion  to  be  dwelt  upon 
here.  His  was  the  heart,  the  mind,  the 
soul.  He  is  not  more  a  poet  in  one  aspect 
than  in  any  other.  A  few,  as  Homer, 
^schylus,  Dante,  Milton,  Gothe,  with, 
perhaps,  two  or  three  more,  have  in  some 
qualities  achieved  the  highest  possible 
triumphs,  without  greatly  failing  in  any 
one.  All  the  rest  will  be  found  to  have 
mainly  united  some  two  of  the  depart- 
ments of  Nature,  or  (more  rarely)  to  have 
confined  themselves  exclusively  to  one* 
Wordsworth  is  a  remarkable  example  of 
the  union  of  the  most  profound  love  and 
appreciation  of  external  Nature  with  an 
elevated,  calm,  and  tender  philosophy, 
at  times  approaching  to  the  Platonic  elo- 
quence, and  sounding  with  an  extraordi- 
nary feeling  of  wisdom  the  mysteries  of 
humanity.  Bat  he  had,  with  these,  an 
imagination  heavy  and  inert — circling  on 
a  level,  rarely  soaring — and  a  most  diluted 
perception  of  the  power  of  human  pas- 
sions. Is  Lord  Byron,  then,  who  in  imagi- 
nation has  four  times  his  energy  of  wing, 
an  appreciation  of  Nature  more  absorb- 
ingly vivid,  though  hardly  as  wide  or 
minute,  and  a  power,  both  of  passion  in 
himself  and  of  its  representation  in  oth- 
ers, to  which  no  one  of  his  great  contem- 
poraries, unless  Shelley,  could  make  any 
approach — is  he  and  his  admirers  to  ridi- 
cule a 

"  Clumsy  frowsy  poem, '  The  Excursion,' " 

or  set  down  its  author  merely  as  one  who 

"  Shows 
That  prose  is  verse  and  verse  is  only  prose.'' 

His  lordship,  on  the  other  hand,  exhib- 
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its  in  all  his  writings  no  reach  or  com- 
pass of  philosophy  that  goes  much  beyond 
eloquently  doubting  ;  and  the  misanthrop- 
ical tone — that  rises  throughout,  like  the 
constant  note  of  the  bittern,  at  sundown, 
in  desolate  places — makes  us  turn  from 
his  pages  with  a  sense  of  weariness  and 
pain  which  the  dark  splendor  of  his  verse 
can  never  overcome.  Shall,  therefore,  the 
sacred  diciples  of  Wordsworth,  or  those 
who  for  many  good  reasons  adore  Shel- 


a  mechanic  did  to  his  trade  ?  We  pro- 
test against  such  partial  criticism — such 
narrowing  down  of  the  empire  of  taste 
and  feeling. 

We  have  made  these  remarks  at  such 
length  for  an  ultimate  purpose.  We 
have  thought  of  making,  as  occasion  may 
offer — for  we  do  not  propose  any  par- 
ticular period  for  their  e.xecution — a  series 
of  observations  on  American  Poets ;  and 
we  wish  to  show  the  grounds  on  which 


ley   on  the  mountain-tops,  declare  that     it  may  not  be  impossible  to  give  each 
Byron  was  no  poet  ?     Young,  again,  had     some  credit,  without  offending  Vie  friends 


a  confined,  laborious  imagination,  too 
uniformly  solemn  to  be  various,  with 
but  a  dull  sense  among  the  passions  of 
men,  and  a  limited  susceptibility  to  the 
beauty  of  Nature.  He  confined  himself, 
almost  exclusively,  to  the  shadowy  re- 
gion of  poetical  metaphysics,  treading  al- 
ways— slowly,  and  like  one  who  find  to  be  treated  of — material  Nature.  It  is 
himselfwalking  alone  at  night  in  an  empty  an  additional  consideration,  that  Mr. 
space — i  long  the  "  void  darkness"  that  Street's  Poems  have  just  been  published, 
separates  two  states  of  existence ;  and  in  a  volume  quite  satisfactory  to  typo- 
the  sustained  sombreness  of  power  with  graphical  eyes.  We  shall  endeavor  to 
which  he  walks   there   has  never   been     do  Mr.  Street  justice — whether  in  praise 


of  the  rest . 

We  begin  with  Mr.  Alfred  B.  Street — 
not  that  we  consider  him  the  first  of  our 
poets,  but  because  he  has  confined  him- 
self with  a  singular  exclusiveness  and 
fidelity  to  one  province  alone  of  all  po- 
etry, and  that  the  most  obvious  and  first 


surpat  ed  out  of  the  prophets.  Was 
Young  no  poet.'  Will  the  voluptuous 
lovers  of  Moore's  graceful  fancies  shut 
him  out  from  the  circle  of  inspired  men .' 
With  nearly  equal  exclusiveness  does 
Thomson  in  his  Seasons  confine  himself 
to  the  one  field  of  describing  Nature. 
Would  Thomson,  if  he  had  never  writ- 
ten "  the  Castle  of  Indolence,"  be  consid- 
ered no  poet .'  Or  can  Cowper  be  denied 
the  name,  who  in  the  "  The  Task  "  never 
leaves  the  same  field,  except  when  he 
relapses  into   sober   moralizing.'     Or  is 


or  censure — though  we  regret  to  feel, 
that  it  must  be  in  contradiction  to  certain 
venerable  ex-cathedra  decisions  from  an- 
other quarter. 

There  is,  in  Mr.  Street's  poems,  at  least, 
something  to  take  hold  of.  They  are 
not  a  dead  level  of  no-qualities.  We 
make  choice,  first,  of  a  piece  by  means 
of  which  we  may  unload  ourselves  as 
soon  as  possible  of  censure  ;  for  we  think 
it  is  right,  that  one  should  end,  at  least, 
gratuitous  remarks  on  a  fellow-being 
in   a  good   humor.     It    has   been   con- 


Crabbe  nothing,  who  confines  himself  as     sidered,  besides,  one  of  his  most  striking 
entirely  to  his  single  sphere  of  the  hum-     pieces,  and  contains  several  of  his  pe- 
ble  vicissitudes  of    humanity,  the  pas-     culiar  characteristics, 
sionb  and  affections  of  lowly  life,  as  ever 

With  storm-daring  pinion  and  sun-gazing  eye, 

The  Gray  Forest  Eagle  is  king  of  the  sky ! 

Oh,  little  he  loves  the  green  valley  of  flowers. 

Where  sunshine  and  storm  cheer  the  bright  summer  hours, 

For  he  hears  in  those  haunts  only  music,  and  sees 

But  rippling  of  waters  and  waving  of  trees  ; 

There  the  red-robin  warbles,  the  honey-bee  hums. 

The  timid  quail  whistles,  the  shy  partridge  drums ; 

And  if  those  proud  pinions,  perchance,  sweep  along, 

There's  a  shrouding  of  plumage,  a  hushing  of  song; 

The  sunlight  falls  stilly  on  leaf  and  on  moss. 

And  there's  nought  but  his  shadow  black  gliding  across ; 

But  the  dark,  gloomy  gorge,  where  down  plunges  the  foam 

Of  the  fierce,  rocky  torrent,  he  claims  as  his  home: 

There  he  blends  his  keen  shriek  with  the  roar  of  the  flood. 

And  the  many-voiced  sounds  of  the  blast-smitten  wood; 

From  the  fir's  lofty  summit,  where  morn  hangs  its  wreath, 

He  views  the  mad  waters  white  writhing  beneath  ; 

On  a  limb  of  that  moss-bearded  hemlock  far  down, 

With  bright  azure  mantle,  and  gay  mottled  crown. 
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The  kingfisher  watches,  while  o'er  him  his  foe 

The  fierce  hawk,  sails  circling,  each  moment  more  low  ; 
Now  poised  are  those  pinions  and  pointed  that  beak, 
His  dread  swoop  is  ready,  when  hark!  with  a  shriek 
His  eyeballs  red-blazing,  high  bristling  his  crest. 
His  snake-like  neck  arched  talons  drawn  to  his  breast. 
With  the  rush  of  the  wind-gust,  the  glancing  of  light. 
The  Gray  Forest  Eagle  shoots  down  in  his  flight ; 
One  blow  of  those  talons,  one  plunge  of  that  neck, 
The  strong  hawk  hangs  lifeless,  a  blood-dripping  Wreck ; 
And  as  dives  the  free  kingfisher,  dart-like  on  high. 
With  his  prey  soars  the  Eagle,  and  melts  in  the  sky. 


The  lightning  darts  zigzag  and  forked  through  the  gloom, 
And  the  bolt  launches  o'er  with  crash,  rattle  and  boom ; 
The  Gray  Forest  Eagle,  where,  where  has  he  sped  ? 
Does  he  shrink  to  his  eyrie,  and  shiver  with  dread  ? 
Does  the  glare  blind  his  eye  ?     Has  the  terrible  blast 
On  the  wing  of  the  Sky-King  a  fear-fetter  cast .' 
No  no,  the  brave  Eagle  !  he  thinks  not  of  fright ; 
The  wrath  of  the  tempest  but  rouses  deliglit; 
To  the  flash  of  the  lightning  his  eye  casts  a  gleam. 
To  the  shriek  of  the  wild  blast  he  echoes  his  scream, 
And  with  front  like  a  warrior  that  speeds  to  the  fray, 
And  a  clapping  of  pinions  he's  up  and  away! 

^(-  ■*?  -f^  "JP  •«■  ■'S" 


The  tempest  glides  o'er  with  its  terrible  train. 

And  the  splendor  of  sunshine  is  glowing  again; 

Again  smiles  the  soft,  tender  blue  of  the  sky, 

Waked  bird-voices  warble,  fanned  leaf-voices  sigh  ; 

On  the  green  grass  dance  shadows,  streams  sparkle  and  run. 

The  breeze  bears  the  odor  its  flower- kiss  has  won. 

And  full  on  the  form  of  the  Demon  in  flight 

The  rainbow's  magnificence  gladdens  the  sight 


The  Gray  Forest  Eagle!  oh,  where  is  he  now, 

While  the  sky  wears  the  smile  of  its  God  on  its  brow  ? 

There's  a  dark,  floating  spot  by  yon  cloud's  pearly  wreath. 

With  the  speed  of  the  arrow  'tis  shooting  beneath; 

Down,  nearer  and  nearer  it  draws  to  the  gaze. 

Now  over  the  rainbow,  now  blent  with  its  blaze. 

To  a  shape  it  expands,  still  it  plunges  through  air, 

A  proud  crest,  a  fierce  eye,  a  broad  wing  are  there; 

'Tis  the  Eagle — the  Gray  Forest  Eagle — once  more 

He  sweeps  to  his  eyrie:  his  journey  is  o'er! 

Time  whirls  round  his  circle,  his  years  roll  away. 

But  the  Gray  Forest  Eagle  rninds  little  his  sway; 

The  child  spurns  its  buds  for  Youth's  thorn-hidden  bloom. 

Seeks  Manhood's  bright  phantoms,  finds  Age  and  a  tomb ; 

But  the  Eagle's  eye  dims  not,  his  wing  is  unbowed. 

Still  drinks  he  the  sunshine,  still  scales  he  the  cloud  ! 

The  green  tiny  pine-shrub  points  up  from  the  moss. 

The  wren's  foot  would  cover  it,  tripping  across  ; 

The  beech-nut,  down  dropping,  would  crush  it  beneath, 

But  'tis  warmed  with  heaven's  sunshine,  and  fanned  by  its  breath  ; 

The  seasons  fly  past  it,  its  head  is  on  high. 

Its  thick  branches  challenge  each  mood  of  the  sky ; 

On  its  rough  bark  the  moss  a  green  mantle  creates. 

And  the  deer  from  his  antlers  the  velvet-down  grates ; 

Time  withers  its  roofs,  it  lifts  sadly  in  air 

A  trunk  dry  and  wasted,  a  top  jagged  and  bare. 

Till  it  rocks  in  the  soft  breeze,  and  crashes  to  earth, 

Its  brown  fragments  strewing  the  place  of  its  birth. 
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The  Eagle  has  seen  it  up-struggling  to  sight, 

He  has  seen  it  defying  the  storm  in  its  might, 

Then  prostrate,  soil-blended,  with  plants  sprouting  o'er. 

But  the  Gray  Forest  Eagle  is  still  as  of  yore. 

His  flaming  eye  dims  not,  his  wing  is  unbowed, 

Still  drinks  he  the  sunshine,  still  scales  he  the  cloud ! 

He  has  seen  from  his  eyrie  the  forest  below 

In  bud  and  in  leaf,  robed  with  crimson  and  snow, 

The  thickets,  deep  wolf-lairs,  the  high  crag  his  throne, 

And  tlie  shriek  of  the  panther  has  answered  his  own. 

He  has  seen  the  wild  red  man  the  lord  of  the  shades. 

And  the  smokes  of  his  wigwams  curled  thick  in  the  glades ; 

He  has  seen  the  proud  forest  rnelt  breath-like,  away, 

And  the  breast  of  the  earth  lying  bare  to  the  day; 

He  sees  the  green  meadow-grass  hiding  the  lair, 

And  his  crag-throne  spread  naked  to  sun  and  to  air ; 

And  his  shriek  is  now  answered,  while  sweeping  along, 

By  the  low  of  the  herd  and  the  husbandman's  song  ; 

He  has  seen  the  wild  red  man  swept  off  by  his  foes. 

And  he  sees  dome  and  roof  where  those  smokes  once  arose  j 

But  his  flaming  eye  dims  not,  his  wing  is  unbowed, 

Still  drinks  he  the  sunshine,  still  scales  he  the  cloud  ! 

An  emblem  of  Freedom,  stern,  haughty,  and  high. 
Is  the  Gray  Forest  Eagle,  that  king  of  the  sky  ! 
It  scorns  the  bright  scenes,  the  gay  places  of  earth — 
By  the  mountain  and  torrent  it  springs  into  birth  ; 
There  rocked  by  the  wild  wind,  baptized  in  the  foam, 
It  is  guarded  and  cherished,  and  there  is  its  home  ! 
When  its  shadow  steals  black  o'er  the  empires  of  kings, 
Deep  terror,  deep  heart-shaking  terror  it  brings ; 
Where  wicked  oppression  is  armed  for  the  weak. 
There  rustles  its  pinion,  there  echoes  its  shriek  ; 
It's  eye  flames  with  vengeance,  it  sweeps  on  its  way. 
And  its  talons  are  bathed  in  the  blood  of  its  prey. 


Oh,  that  Eagle  of  Freedom  !  age  dims  not  his  eye. 
He  has  seen  Earth's  mortality  spring,  bloom  and  die  ! 
He  has  seen  the  strong  nations  rise,  flourish  and  fall. 
He  mocks  at  Time's  changes,  he  triumphs  o'er  all ; 
He  has  seen  our  own  land  with  wild  forests  o'erspread. 
He  sees  it  with  sunshine  and  joy  on  its  head  ; 
And  his  presence  will  bless  this  his  own  chosen  clime. 
Till  the  Archangel's  fiat  is  set  upon  Time. 

The  American  Eagle  has  been  the  sub-  cle  of  foreign  nations,  "  obsarve  the  keen 

ject  of  a  vast  deal  of  cloudy  declamation,  irish  of  his   eye."     He  is  still  able  to 

of  frothy  and   turgid   writing,    both  in  shoot  from   some    "  skiey  peak,"    and 

prose  and  verse,  and  emblemized  ridicu-  hush  the  singing  of  smaller  birds  with 

lousness,  in  sculptorial,  pictured  and  ev-  the    "black   gliding"    of    his   shadow 

ery  other  species  of  screaming  representa-  across  the  valley.     His  scream  will  al- 

tion.     Still,  he  is  none  the  less  a  noble  ways  be  eminent,  we  imagine,  among 
bird,  that  he  has  been  so  bragged  of  and  j      r  *v     ui    ♦ 

"  shown  up."     There  is  something  left  "  The  many-voiced  sounds  of  the  blast- 
of  him,  notwithstanding  that  windy  pat-  smitten  wooa. 

riots  have — metaphorically   speaking —  We  have  a  high  regard  for  the  British 

tied  a  string  to  his  leg,  fed  him  with  ioul  lion.     We  think  it  .somewhat  perilous 

meat,  and  turning  the  heart-sick,  rumpled  to  pound  him  on  the  back,  or  make  too 

and  drooping  "  sky-king,"  as  Mr.  Street  free  with  the  '•'  strange  horror  stirring  in 

calls  him,  around  on  a  stick,  have  bid  his  mane."    Crouching  or  rampant,  there 

the  gaping  crowd  of  home-admirers  near  is  some  force  in  his  countenance.     He 

by,  and  the  somewhat  reserved  outer-cir-  has  a  strong  claim  to  be  called  king  of 
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beasts : — we  really  know  of  no  more 
sublime  dismay  than  a  solitary  Yankee 
would  lind  it,  to  hear  him  suddenly  roar, 
with  a  mighty  bound,  in  the  vast  heart 
of  a  desert.  But  the  Eagle  snuffs  a  bet- 
ter atmosphere.  He  lives  somewhat  near- 
er heaven,  and  knows  more  of  the  stars 
than  of  the  wide  wastes  of  herbless  sand. 
Equally,  too,  with  the  desert-monarch, 
he  knows  his  nature  and  position,  and 
has  no  fear  of  being  left  to  himself ! 

"  Proud  bird  ! — above  the  boundless  moun- 
tain-woods 

He  builds  his  eyrie  where  the  storms  have 
birth- 
He  tears  his  prey  mid  ancient  solitudes — 

And  when  his  gaze  grows  dim,  too  near 
the  earth. 

Soaring  through  tempests  to  the  old  calm 
sky, 

Rekindles  at  the  sun  his  glorious  eye  '•" 

[As  that  was  written  with  the  quill  of  an 
eagle,  which  we  picked  up  in  the  rocky 
gorge  of  Niagara,  we  thought  it  "  na  far 
awa' "  to  illustrate  the  old  fellow  by  a  little 
of  the  inspiration  from  his  own  plumage.] 

The  two  chieftains  of  the  tribes  of 
earth  and  air! — Both  are  rather  raven- 
ous types  —  totems,  as  the  Indians 
would  call  them — and  seem  to  have  been 
chosen  by  the  two  greatest  nations,  with 
a  prescient  feeling  of  the  fitness  of  things. 
If  they  could  have  been  followed  as 
closely  in  other  qualities ! — Yes !  the  Gray 
Forest  Eagle,  or  that  proudest  of  winged 
creatures,  the  Golden  Eagle  of  Washing- 
ton !  stretching  his  "  continent-girdling 
flight"  over  leagues  of  wilderness  and 
solitude,  from  where  the  icebergs  of  the 
Northern  Oceans  crash  upon  the  rocks  of 
Labrador,  far  south,  till  he  sees  the  white 
surf  trample  the  low  reefs  of  Florida, 
or  cleaving  steadily  the  "  illimitable 
evening,"  till  the  bald,  gray  summits  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains  freeze  in  the  thin 
air,  and  the  vast  waters  of  the  Pacific 
sweep  the  long  shores  of  California — he 
is  ever  a  noble  emblem  for  the  strong  and 
swift  nature  of  a  nation  which  might  be 
as  noble  !  When  we  shall  have  less  of 
bragging  self-importance,  of  querulous 
sensitiveness,  of  the  spirit  of  sordid  (far 
worse  than  ambitious)  acquisition,  we 
shall  have  done  something  towards  it, 
and  ma}''  consider  our  emblazonry  legiti- 
mate. 

We  are  thankful  to  Mr.  Street  for  re- 
deeming the  bird,  to  somedegree,  from  the 
excessive  beplastering  and  gross  feeding 
that  have  made  him  no  better  than  Swift's 
barn-yard  goose, 
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"  That  singing  soars,  and  soaring  sings." 
The  poem  is  undoubtedly  a  fine  one  in  its 
way.  The  conception  of  the  execution, 
amid  so  much  bombast  constantly  squan- 
dered upon  the  subject  of  it,  is  original 
and  striking.  The  comparison,  espe- 
cially, of  the  Spirit  of  Freedom  to  the 
unfettered  will,  the  airy  dominion,  the 
stern  and  century-scorning  mountain-life 
of  the  Eagle,  that  fears  neither  the  storm 
nor  the  blinding  light  of  the  sun,  is  alto- 
gether picturesque  and  ennobling  :  it  has, 
also,  the  effect  of  newness,  though  so 
often  dragged  into  use  before,  from  the 
variety  of  spirited  illustrations  made  to 
cluster  around  it.  In  the  execution  itself, 
there  is  a  noble  and  sustained  energy 
quite  worthy  of  the  subject.  The  writer 
studied  effectiveness,  rather  than  finished 
strength — and  he  has  attained  it.  The 
rush  of  swift  images  and  vivid  epithets 
carries  the  reader  along  with  an  equal 
impression  to  the  end — which  is  really, 
in  all  composition,  the  chief  thing  to  be 
aimed  at.  As  one  of  the  finest,  in  short, 
of  the  objects  to  be  seen  in  Nature,  the 
picture  is  well  drawn. 

We  must  add,  however,  that  the  piece 
has  defects,  and  that  they  are  almost  as 
marked  as  its  merits.  The  versification 
is,  on  the  whole,  decidedly  faulty.  It 
professes  to  be  anapsstic,  a  measure 
consisting,  as  all  students  of  poetry  know, 
strictly  of  three  syllables  in  a  foot — the 
first  and  second  short,  the  third  long, 
like  a  Latin  dactyl  reversed — but  admit- 
ting, in  the  first  foot,  and  there  only,  one 
long  syllable  instead  of  the  two  short 
ones,  thus  making  that  foot  usually  con- 
sist of  two  syllables.  Every  long  sylla- 
ble, therefore,  except  the  first,  has  an  ac- 
cent, making,  in  fact,  the  beat  of  the 
measure.  Now  it  would  seem  hardly 
possible  for  one  paying  any  attention  at 
all  to  the  natural  pulses  of  accentuation 
in  our  language,  to  fail  of  getting  the 
movement  of  this  measure  right,  for  the 
accents  of  all  English  words  are  the  same 
in  verse  as  in  prose.  It  is  not  so,  how- 
ever, with  Mr.  Street,  or  with  ninety- 
nine  out  of  a  hundred  of  the  anapaestic 
versifiers  in  the  language.  There  is 
scarcely  one  who  does  not  often,  or  occa- 
sionally, contrive  to  crowd  a  long  syllable 
into  the  place  of  a  short  one,  like  the 
delicate-lipped  young  lady  whom  we 
once  heard  poutingly  declare,  that  "  im- 
mortality "  was  no  longer  than  "  mor- 
tality," which  she  undertook  to  demon- 
strate by  pronouncing  them  both  in  equal 
breaths — puckering  the  one  into  a  quick 
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slide,  and  drawling  out  the  other  hy  a 
"  lingering  death."  It  was  delightful  to 
hear  her  exposition,  but  the  proof  was 
not  quite  legitimate. 

We  are  glad  to  see,  indeed,  that  Mr. 
Street  has,  in  his  whole  volume,  but  one 
true  specimen  of  what  we  call  bastard 
anapcEstic — the  hop-skip-and-jump  versi- 
fication in  which  about  nineteen-twenti- 
eths  of  American  metre-mongers  grind 
out  their  effusions.  These  melody-deal- 
ers have  persuaded  themselves  that  Apol- 
lo and  the  Muses  "  go  by  the  ear." 
They  are  especially  aware  that  Mr.  Cole- 
ridge produced  some  fine  efTects  by  ne- 
glecting certain  old  rules,  trusting  rather 


to  the  subtil  beating  of  cadences  at  the 
gates  of  the  brain.  They  have  endeavor- 
ed to  follow  the  same  method  : — their 
success  has  been  great.  They  have 
thrown  not  only  anapaests  and  iambics, 
but  dactyls,  spondees,  trochees,  and  every 
other  foot  known  "  to  Greek  or  Roman 
fame,"  into  a  delectable  jumble,  that  goes 
off  like  a  dance  of  three-legged  stools. 
We  do  not  keep  these  perennial  poets  on 
our  table — such  of  them  as  have  inspira- 
tion enough  to  burn  being  generally 
used  to  light  our  visitors'  pipes.  We 
cannot,  then,  illustrate  by  examples,  but 
the  limber  melody  commonly  runs  some- 
what in  this  way : 


A.riib  |  a.rub.dub  |  riib.te.tub  |  te.dub, 
Dub.tiib.rub  |  rub.a.tub  |  snub.te  |  dub.rub; 
Scrub.te.tub  |  rub.and  |  diib_a.scrub  |  lubb'ry.scrub, 
Et.kick  I  up.a-bob  |  bery.scrub  |  a.tub ! 


Why  one  "  dub "  should  be  shorter 
than  another  "  dub,"  one  "  tub  "  broader 
than  another,  or  why  "  rub  "  should  ex- 
press a  longer  operation  than  "  scrub," 
is  best  known  to  those  who  saw  out  this 
kind  of  Parnassian  lumber.  We  have 
merely  put  them  as  they  do.  It  is  their 
notion  of  "  going  by  the  ear."  As  the 
last  syllable  in  every  foot  must  be  long, 
the  last  two  short,  they  thrust  on  the  ac- 
cent heavy  or  light,  according  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  case  ;  for  what  have  rules 
of  prose  to  do  with  poetry  ?  Prose  takes 
care  of  itself — poetry  scorns  it !  We  be- 
lieve we  were  nearly  right  in  saying  that 
about  nineteen-twentieths  of  our  verse  is 
written  in  this  order  of  rhythm, 

"  If  rhythm  it  can  be  called  that  rhythtn 

has  none. 
Nor  measure  distinguishable   in  joint   or 

limb." 

Certainly,  live  pieces  out  of  six  to  be 
seen  in  our  papers  are  so  constructed, 
and  a  vast  deal  in  the  writings  of  our 
best  poets.  Bryant  has  produced  some 
wretched  specimens ;  and  Mr.  Longfel- 
low, who  has  paid  more  attention  to 
mere  versification  than  any  other  among 
us,  will  find,  if  he  looks  at  "  The  Be- 
leaguered City,"  and  '•  The  Wreck  of  the 
Hesperus,"  that  he  has  suflfered  several 
bad  lines  to  stand  among  many  good 
ones.  The  reason  of  the  overwhelming 
amount  that  we  are  obliged  to  run  away 
from,  is  plain  enough.  Poetasters  find  it 
quite  convenient,  if  not  necessary,  to 
use  words  on  the  principle  of  "  first  come 
first  served ;"  and  as  our  language  is 
confessedly  loose  in  its  accentuation  and 


general  rules  of  prosody,  they  huddle 
long  and  short  together  in  a  manner 
which  their  grossness  of  ear,  or  their 
heedlessness,  fails  to  detect  as  unbearable 
in  even  so  unmodulated  a  tongue.  They 
think  it  so  amazingly  easy  to  versify  by 
the  ear — counting  feet  by  accents  not 
syllables.  There  never  was  a  greater 
mistake.  They  ought  to  know  it  to  be 
the  most  difficult  kind,  since  even  Cole- 
ridge's "  Christabel,"  constructed  on  this 
principle,  and  mainly  of  a  most  beautiful 
melody — as  belonged  to  one  who  had 
as  fine  an  ear  as  any  poet  from  Chaucer 
down — has  yet  some  lines  altogether  inde- 
fensible. We  have  said  that  the  bastard 
anapaestic  seems  to  have  overcome  Mr. 
Street  but  once.  The  specimen  is  called 
"  The  Hunter's  flight,"  and  is  bad  enough 
to  make  us  thankful  that  there  is  no 
more.     Take  the  first  four  lines. 

"  Sultry  and  close  was  the  noontide  air 
In  the  August  heats — that  were  beam  |  ing 

there  ; 
No  cloud  I  sent  its  shade  |  and  no  wind  its 

sigh. 
To  the  thirsty  earth  |  through  the  bras  |  sy 

sky." 

Of  these  the  first  line  only  is  good ; 
the  other  three  have  a  heavy,  difficult 
movement.  "  Sent  "  and  "  through  "  are 
both  long  syllables,  made  short  for  the 
occasion.     So  of  other  lines : 

"  But  a  red  haze  mant  |  ling  each  ob  |  ject 

around — " 
"To  the  brink  of  the  lake  |  yawns  thered  | 

abyss — " 
"  In     thick    gray     -si  eefs  |  poured      he 

drench  |  ing  rain—  " 
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'  With  a  fitful  start  |  to  sink  down  |  and  "  At  the  close  of  the  day  when  the  hamlet 

die  — "  is  still, 

"  Still  more  fierce  and  more  fast  |  dashed  And    mortals    the  sweets  of  forgetfulness 

the  rain."  prove," 

through  the  whole  of  which  every  syl- 
"  Mant  j  ling  each  db  |  ject "  is  very  lable  is  accented  nearly  in  strict  accord- 
hard;  and  what  business  have  "  yawns,"  ance  with  the  accepted  pronunciation  of 
"poured,"  "sinks,"  "dashed,"  doing  the  words  in  prose,  making  it  one  of  the 
the  service  of  short  syllables  ?  They  most  melodious  pieces  in  the  language. 
are  "  as  long  as  long  can  be."  The  The  same  may  be  said  of  Byron's  "  De- 
versification  of  "  The  Gray  Forest  Ea-  struction  of  Sennacherib,"  and  Moore's 
gle  "  is  happily  not  like  this,  being  fuJl  "  Farewell  to  thee,  Araby's  daughter  !" 
and  regular  anapaestic.  But  it  has  many  both  of  which  are  fine  examples  of  this 
of  the  same  defects  of  forced  accentua-  measure,  constructed  to  the  ear  with 
tion  which  we  have  indicated  in  the  pas-  great  skill.  The  "  Lochiel's  warning" 
sages  above.  of  Campbell  is  still  better  :  it  is,  in  fact, 
One  of  the  best  of  the  earlier  specimens  the  most  studied  and  vigorous  in  English 
of  this  kind  of  measure  is  Beattie's  "  Her-  Poetry.  For  the  sake  of  comparison  we 
mit,"  beginning :  quote  a  few  lines  from  each. 

"  The  Assyrian  came  down  like  the  wolf  on  the  fold 
With  his  cohorts  all  gleaming  in  purple  and  gold  ; 
And  the  sheen  of  their  spears  was  like  stars  on  the  sea 
When  the  blue  wave  rolls  nightly  on  deep  Galilee." 


"  0  !  fair  as  the  sea-flower,  close  to  thee  growing, 
How  light  was  thy  heart  till  love's  witchery  came. 

Like  the  wind  of  the  South  o'er  a  summer-lute  blowing. 
And  hushed  all  its  music  and  withered  its  frame  !" 


"  Ha  !  laugh'st  thou,  Lochiel,  my  vision  to  scorn  ? 
Proud  bird  of  the  mountain  thy  plume  shall  be  torn  » 
Say,  rushed  the  bold  eagle  exultingly  forth 
From  his  home  in  the  dark.roUing  clouds  of  the  North  1 
Lo  !  the  death.shot  of  foeman  outspeeding,  he  rode 
Companionless, bearing  destruction  abroad; 
But  down  let  him  stoop  from  his  havoc  on  high ! 
Ah  !  home  let  him  speed  for  the  spoiler  is  nigh  ! 
Why  flames  the  far  summit  1    Why  shoot  to  the  blast 
Those  embers,  like  stars  to  the  firmament  cast  1 
'Tis  the  fire.shower  of  ruin  all  dreadfully  driven 
From  his  eyrie,  that  beacons  the  darkness  of  heaven." 

It  will  not,  perhaps,  be  expected  that  best  versifiers  of  the  last  century.  But 
Mr.  Street's  anapaests  should  altogether  the  difference  is  too  great.  There  are 
compare  with  these   extracts  from   the     enough  such  fine  lines  as — 

"  For  he  hears  in  those  haunts  only  music,  and  sees 

But  rippling  of  waters  and  waving  of  trees — " 
"  There's  a  shrouding  of  plumage,  a  hushing  of  song — " 
"  And  the  many-voiced  sounds  of  the  blast-smitten  wood — " 
"  With  the  rush  of  the  wind-gust,  the  glancing  of  light — " 
"  Does  he  shrink  to  his  eyrie,  and  shiver  with  dread — " 
"  And  with  front  like  a  warrior  that  speeds  to  the  fray — " 
"  Now  over  the  rainbow,  now  blent  with  its  blaze —  " 
"  He  has  seen  the  proud  forest  melt,  breath-like,  away, 

And  the  breast  of  the  earth  lying  bare  to  the  day." 

These  lines, and  some  others, though  but  forced   into  "shortness" — in  the  third, 

a  few  out  of  the  whole,  are  yet  enough  one — in  the  fourth  one,  if  not  two — in 

to  show  that  the  author  can  write  in  this  the  ninth  two — in  the   eleventh,   one — 

measure   with  a  melody   equal    to   his  in   the    thirteenth   two,  if  not  three — 

vigor.  The  more  is  he  to  blame  for  vers-  and    so  on   through    the    entire    poem, 

ifying  the  rest  so  poorly.      In  the  very  By  turning  back    the  reader  will  easi- 

first  line  there  are  two   long  syllables  ly  note  all  such  victims   of   Procrustes 
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That  method  of  adaptation  to  circum- 
stances has  been  applied,  it  will  be  seen, 
to  about  100  out  of  142  lines.  Some  of 
them  are  just  admissible,  and  would  even 
be  an  advantage,  were  there  not  so  many, 
because  in  this  measure,  as  in  the  com- 
mon heroic  and  in  blank  verse,  the  intro- 
duction of  occasional  discords  breaks  the 
monotony  and  adds  to  the  effect.  But 
most  of  them  are  decidedly  bad  ;  and 
here  and  there  a  line  smells  strongly  of 
that  bastard  anapoestic,  spoken  of  above, 
in  which — 

"  With  a  moon-shiny  haze  and  a  sun- 
shiny flash. 

And  a  hop,  skip  and  jump,  right  •  for'ards' 
we  dash — " 

except  that  no  iambic  slugs  are  wedged 
in — such  lines,  for  instance,  as 

"  The  dark  |  gloomy  gorge  |  where  down 

pliinged  the  foam —  " 
"  The  fierce  |  hawk  sails  circ  |  ling —  " 
"  His    eye-  |  balls     red    blaz  |  ing,    high 

brist  I  ling  his  crest — " 
"  The  strong  |  hawk  hangs  life  |  less —  " 

And  especially — 

"  A  fit  1  ful  red  glar  |  ing,  a  low  |  riimb- 

ling  jar. 
Proclaim  |  the  Storm  De  |  mon !", 

which  has  the  smooth  progresslveness 
of  an  Irish  jumble-cart.  How  is  it  pos- 
sible Mr.  Street  should  have  thought 
to  slide  so  cleverly  over  such  stubborn 
syllables  as  we  have  marked .'  But 
enough  of  this.  Mr.  Street  does  not 
stand  alone  in  his  anapaestic  sins.  In  the 
verse  quoted  from  Byron,  which,  how- 
ever, is  Ihe  least  flowing  in  the  piece — 
there  are  no  less  than  three  long  words 
shortened  per  force.  Two  of  them, 
"  wave ''  and  "  rolls  "  are  used  most  un- 
warrantably, in  pointof  measure  ;  though 
it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  they  wonder- 
fully convey  the  long  heavy  motion  of 
the  water ;  and  it  was  this  effect,  proba- 
bly, that  caught  Byron's  quick,  imagina- 
tive ear.  In  the  second  line  of  Moore's, 
a  long  accent  unquestionably  belongs  to 
"  love's,"  and  two  or  three  other  such  er- 
rors occur  in  the  course  of  that  exquisite 
lyric.  In  the  ten  lines  of  Campbell,  we 
noted  only  three.  Two  of  those,  "  bold" 
and  "  far,"  are  allowable  as  discords,  and 
the  effect  is  not  bad.  The  third,  where 
he  forces  "  shower,"  which  virtually  has 
two  syllables  into  one,  and  that  a  short 
one — coming,  too,  after  the  similarly 
sounding  word  "  fire" — is  a  "  cluttering 
up"  of  sound  quite  inadmissible. 

There  is,  however,  in  "  The  Gray  For- 


est Eagle,"  another  fault  more  serious 
than  the  bad  versification,  since  it  char- 
acterizes all  Mr.  Street's  poetry.  We 
refer  to  the  excessive  use  of  compound 
words.  The  nature  of  the  metre  in  this 
piece,  requiringmore  short  syllables  than 
our  language  justly  afibrds,  thus  inducing 
to  the  use,  first  of  all  appellatives  having 
such  syllables,  and  then  to  the  coining  of 
new  ones,  undoubtedly  led,  in  this  case, 
to  the  adoption  of  a  greater  number.  But 
he  employs  them  plentifully  everywhere. 
What  is  worse,  where  he  cannot  find 
them  legitimatized,  he  makes  them  up. 
In  the  single  poem  quoted,  there  are  no 
less  than  twenty-six  of  these  Siamese 
unities,  from  "  storm-daring"  and  "  sun- 
gazing,"  in  the  first  line,  to  "  heart-shak- 
ing" near  the  end — including  such  ingeni- 
ous creations  as  "blast-smitten,"  "  moss- 
bearded,"  "  red-blazing,"  "  high-brist- 
ling," "  blood-dripping,"  "  sky-king," 
"  leaf-voices,"  with  two  or  three  par- 
ticularly clever,  as  "  fear-fetter,"  "  up- 
struggling,"  "  soil-blended,"  and  "  crag- 
throne."  Now  we  make  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  we  detest  such  compounds, 
whether  in  prose  or  poetry.  The  Greeks 
and  the  Germans  could  use  them  to  any 
extent,  for  those  languages  are  rich  in 
powers  of  combination.  But  such  forms 
are  not  native  to  the  English  tongue,  and 
never  can  be  made  so.  A  few,  in  poetry, 
can  occasionally  be  used  to  advantage, 
adding  both  picturesqueness  and  force. 
But  they  must  be  selected  with  great 
nicety,  and  coined,  if  that  be  hazarded, 
for  their  simplicity  as  well  as  beauty,  and 
usually  when  they  involve  a  new  poeti- 
cal idea.  In  the  volume,  there  aie  sev- 
eral which  we  think  quite  elegant,  as 
"  foam-jeweled,"  "  air-bells,"  "  wine- 
bead,"  "foot-lifting  music;"  perhaps 
such  as  "  star-gems,"  "  leaf-harps," 
"  leaf-voices,"  occurring  at  wide  inter- 
vals, would  not  be  objected  to  ;  but  what 
are  we  to  think  of  others,  coming  on 
nearly  every  page,  like  "  warm-basking," 
"skin-garbed,"  "talon-grasped,"  "flag- 
on-strewed," "sweet- filled,"  "eddy-gur- 
gle," "  sun-bask,"  "  blast-hymn  .'"  Mr. 
Street  has  another  way  of  making  com- 
pounds, by  transposing  adjectives,  ad- 
verbs and  prepositions,  in  strange  ways, 
as  "  on-rolling,"  "  out-darting,"  "  out- 
launches,"  "  stars  out-trcmble,"  "  the 
wolf  fierce  snarling,"  "  back  we  safe 
glide,"  which  cannol  be  called  anything 
else  but  abominable.  No  one  can  look 
through  Mr.  Street's  poems,  without 
feehng  that  this  feature  is  a  very  unplea- 
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sant  defect.  We  have  also  noticed — 
with  no  great  surprise,  considering  the 
above  specimens  of  ingenious  perversion 
— several  grammatical  blunders,  words 
awry,  and  new  discoveries  in  construc- 
tion, as  awkward  (to  use  one  of  Cole- 
ridge's pet  forms  of  phrase,)  as  awkward 
can  be. 

Besides  the  "  Gray  Forest  Eagle," 
there  are  but  six  or  seven  pieces  in  that 
measure,  among  the  hundred  and  two, 
which  the  volume  contains.  One  is  a 
"  Song  for  Independence,"  more  patriotic 
than  poetieal.  It  has  but  two  good  lines, 
the  rest  turgid  and  declamatory.    But 

"  Bright  is  the  beautiful  land  of  our  birth. 
The  home  of  the  homeless   all   over  the 

earth," 
is  nearly  enough  to  redeem  the  remaining 
sixteen.  Most  of  the  others — "  Forest 
Sports,"  "  The  Walk  and  the  Pic-nic," 
"Visit  to  the  Mongaup  Falls,"  "An- 
gling," "  Deer  Shooting,"  "  Fowling," 
"  Spearing" — were  not  intended,  we  sup- 
pose, to  be  poetry.  At  least  they  are 
not.  They  are  simply  rambling,  plea- 
sant sketches  of  pleasant  ramblings,  gone 
through,  we  presume,  with  a  hilarious 
hop  here  and  a  jump  there,  in  very 
much  the  same  way  as  the  anapaestic 
verse  in  which  they  are  narrated  is  suf- 
fered to  run  loose.  The  bulk  of  the  vol- 
time,  then,  is  in  other  measures  ;  and  we 
are  ready  to  say,  with  the  same  posltive- 
ness  we  assumed  in  our  censures  above, 
that  they  have  few  defects,  and  very 
many  merits.  The  rhymed  pieces  are  of 
different  degrees  of  excellence  in  this  re- 
spect. There  are  quite  too  many  care- 
less lines,  and  here  and  there  is  an  accent 
misplaced,  or  a  heavy  word  forced  into 
light  service  ;  but  the  rhythm,  in  general, 
runs  with  an  equable  and  easy  strength, 
the  more  worthy  of  regard  because  so  evi- 
dently unartificial  ;  and  there  is  often — not 
in  the  simply  narrative  pieces,  like  "  The 
Frontier  Inroad,"  or  "Morannah,"  but  in 
the  frequent  minute  pictures  of  Nature — 
a  heedless  but  delicate  movement  of  the 
measure,  a  lingering  of  expression  cor- 
responding with  some  dreamy  abandon- 
ment of  thought  to  the  objects  dwelt 
upon,  or  a  rippling  lapse  of  language 
where  the  author's  mind  seemed  con- 
scious of  playing  with  them — caught,  as 
it  were,  from  the  flitting  of  birds  among 
leafy  boughs,  from  the  subtil  wander- 
ings of  the  bee,  and  the  quiet  brawling 
of  woodland  brooks  over  leaves  and  peb- 
bles. 
Some  liquid   lines  from  "  The  Wille- 


wemoc  in  Summer,"  are  an  example,  at 
once,  of  Mr.  Street's  sweetness  of  versi- 
fication, in  any  of  the  usual  rhyming 
measures,  and  still  more  of  his  minute 
picturing  of  Nature. 

"  Bubbling  within  some  basin  green 

So  fringed  with  fern,  the  woodcock's  bill 
Scarce  penetrates  the  leafy  screen, 

Leaps  into  life  the  infant  rill. 
Oozing  along,  a  winding  streak. 
O'er  moss  and  grass  it  whispers  meek. 
Then  swelling  o'er  some  barrier  root 
The  tiny  ripples  onward  shoot. 
Then  the  clear  sparkling  waters  spread 
And  deepen  down  their  sloping  bed. 
Until  a  streamlet  bright  and  strong, 
The  Willewemoc  glides  along, 
Through  its  wild  forest  depth,  to  bear 
Its  homage  to  the  Delaware. 
Now  pebbly  shallows,  where  the  deer 

Just  bathes  his  crossing  hoof,  and  now 
Broad  hoUow'd  creeks  that  deep  and  clear, 

Would  whelm  him  to  his  antlered  brow ; 
Here,  the  smooth  silver  sleeps  so  still. 
The  ear  might  catch  the  faintest  trill — 
The  bee's  low  hum — the  whirr  of  wings, 
And  the  sweet  songs  of  grass-hid  things. 
***** 

Blue  sky,  pearl  cloud,  and  golden  beam 

Beguile  my  steps  this  summer  day. 
Beside  the  lone  and  lovely  stream. 

And  mid  its  sylvan  scenes  to  stray : 
The  moss,  too  delicate  and  soft 
To  bear  the  tripping  bird  aloft. 
Slopes  its  green  velvet  to  the  sedge. 
Tufting  the  mirrored  water's  edge. 
Where  the  slow  eddies  wrinkling  creep 
Mid  swaying  grass  in  stillness  deep — 
The  sweet  wind  scarce  has  breath  to  turn 
The  edges  of  the  leaves,  or  stir 
The  fragile  breath  of  gossamer 
Embroidered  on  yon  clump  of  fern. 
***** 

The  aspen  shakes,  the  hemlock  hums — 
Damp   with   the   shower   the  west  wind 

comes ; 
Rustling  in  heaps  the  quivering  grass, 
It  darkening  dots  the  streamlet's  glass. 
And  rises  with  the  herald-breeze 
The  cloud's  dark  umber  o'er  the  trees; 
A  veil  of  gauze-like  mist  it  flings. 
Dimples  the  stream  with  transient  rings, 
And  soon  beneath  this  tent-like  tree 
The  swift  bright  glancing  streaks  I  see, 
And  hear  around  in  murmuring  strain 
The  gentle  music  of  the  rain. 
Then  bursts  the  sunshine  warm  and  gay. 
The  misty  curtain  melts  away. 
The  cloud  in  fragments  breaks,  and  through 
Trembles  in  spots  the  smiling  blue  ; 
A  fresh,  damp  sweetness  fills  the  scene, 

From  drooping  leaf  and  moisten'd  earth, 
The  odor  of  the  winter-green 

Floats  on  the  airs  that  now  have  birth  ; 
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Plashes  and  air-bells  all  about, 
Proclaim  the  gambols  of  the  trout, 
And  calling  bush  and  answering  tree 
Echo  with  woodland  melody." 

Still  more  exquisite — exquisite  in  ev- 
ery sense  of  the  word — unquestionable 
poetry — is  "  The  Callicoon  in  Autumn." 
The  last  verse,  in  particular,  is  of  the 
finest  order. 

"  Far  in  the  forest's  heart,  unknown. 

Except  to  sun  and  breeze, 
Where  solitude  her  dreaming  throne 

Has  held  for  centuries  ; 
Chronicled  by  the  rings  and  moss 
That  tell  the  flight  of  years  across 

The  seamed  and  columned  trees, 
This  lovely  streamlet  glides  along 
With  tribute  of  eternal  song  ! 

Now,  stealing  through  in  thickets  deep 
In  which  the  wood-duck  hides  ; 

Now,  picturing  in  its  basin-sleep 
Its  green  pool-hollow'd  sides  ; 

Here,  through  the  pebbles  slow  it  creeps  ; 

There,  mid  some  wild  abyss  it  sweeps. 
And  foaming,  hoarsely  chides  ; 

Then  slides  so  still,  its  gentle  swell 

Scarce  ripples  round  the  lily's  bell. 
***** 

Sleep-like  the  silence,  by  the  lapse 

Of  waters  only  broke. 
And  the  woodpecker's  fitful  taps 

Upon  the  hollow  oak  ; 
And,  mingling  with  the  insect  hum, 
The  beatings  of  the  partridge  drum, 

With  now  and  then  a  croak 

As,  on  his  flapping  wing,  the  crow 

O'er  passes,  heavily  and  slow. 

***** 

All  steeped  in  that  delicious  charm 

Peculiar  to  our  land, 
That  comes,  ere  Winter's  frosty  arm 

Knits  Nature's  icy  band  ; 
The  purple,  rich,  and  glimmering  smoke. 
That  forms  the  Indian  Summer's  cloak. 

When,  by  soft  breezes  fanned. 
For  a  few  precious  days  he  broods 
Amidst  the  gladdened  fields  and  woods. 
***** 

See  !  on  this  edge  of  forest  lawn. 
Where  sleeps  the  clouded  beam, 

A  doe  has  led  her  spotted  fawn 
To  gambol  by  the  stream ; 

Beside  yon  mullein's  braided  stalk 

They  hear  the  gurgling  voices  talk; 
AVhile,  like  a  wandering  gleam, 

The  yellow-bird  dives  here  and  there, 

A  feathered  vessel  of  the  air." 

So,  also,  of  a  short  piece,  called  "  Mid- 
summer ;" — if  an  ethereal  and  dreamy 
"  landscape"  by  Cole  or  Durand,  is  a 
painting,  why  not  this  a  poem  ? 

"  An  August  day  !  a  dreamy  haze 

Films  air,  and  mingles  with  the  skies. 


Sweetly  the  rich  dark  sunshine  plays. 
Bronzing  each  object  where  it  lies. 
Outlines  are  melted  in  the  gauze 

That  Nature  veils  ;  the  fitful  breeze 
From   the   thick  pine,  low   murmuring 
draws  ; 
Then  dies  in  flutterings  'midst  the  trees. 
The  bee  is  slumbering  in  the  thistle. 
And,  now  and  then,  a  broken  whistle — 
A  tread — a  hum — a  tap — is  heard 

Through  the   dry   leaves,  in  grass  and 
bush. 
As  insect,  animal,  and  bird 

Rouse,  brief  from  their  lethargic  hush. 
Then,   e'en  those  pleasant  sounds  would 
cease. 
And  a  dead  stillness  all  things  lock. 
The  aspen  seem  like  sculptured  rock, 
And  not  a  tassel-thread  be  shaken 
The   monarch-pine's    deep    trance    to 
waken, 
And  Nature  settle  prone  in  drowsy  peace. 
The  misty  blue — the  distant  masses, 

The  air,  in  woven  purple  glimmering. 
The  shiver  transiently  that  passes 
Over  the  leaves,  as  though  each  tree 
Gave   one  brief  sigh — the  slumberous 

shimmering 
Of  the  red  light — invested  seem 

With  some   sweet  charm,  that  soft, 

serene. 
Mellows  the  gold — the  blue — the  green 
Into  mild  tempered  harmony, 

And  melts  the  sounds  that  intervene, 
As  scarce  to  break  the  quiet,  till  we  deem 
Nature  herself  transform'd  to  that  of  Fancy's 
dream." 

Another  piece  of  a  different  style,  but 
equally  vivid  and  felicitous,  is  the  pre- 
lude to  a  scene  of  "  Skating."  It  is  im- 
possible not  to  admire  it  in  every  line.  It 
is,  by  the  w^ay,  an  example  which  we 
overlooked,  and  almost  faultless,  of  mea- 
suring the  melody  by  accents,  not  by  syl- 
lables, on  which  we  commented,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  "  Gray  Forest  Eagle."  It  is 
too  good  to  be  styled  "  bastard  ana- 
paestic." 

"The  thaw  came  on  with  its  southern  wind 

And  misty  drizzly  rain  ; 
The  hill-side  showed  its  russet  dress, 

Dark  runnels  seamed  the  plain  ; 
The  snowdrifts  melted  off  like  breath. 

The  forest  dropped  its  load. 
The  lake,  instead  of  its  mantle  white, 

A  liquid  mirror  showed  ; 
It  seemed — so  soft  was  the  brooding  fog, 

So  fanning  was  the  breeze — 
You'd  meet  with  violets  in  the  grass 

And  blossoms  on  the  trees. 

But  shortly  before  the  sundown. 

The  gray  and  spongy  clouds 
Began  to  break  above  the  head 

And  hurry  away  in  crowds ; 
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The  bland  wind  shifted  to  the  west, 

Where  a  stripe  of  brassy  light 
Glowed  like  the  flame  of  a  furnace, 

When  the  sun  had  passed  from  sight; 
And,  in  the  fleeting  twilight,  cold 

And  colder  waxed  the  air, 
Till  'twas  felt  on  the  brow  like  the  touch 
of  ice. 

As  the  still  night  darkened  there. 

Oh,  bitter  were  the  hours !  and  those 

Who,  wakeful,  marked  them  pass. 
Could  hear  the  snap  of  table  and  chair, 

And  ring  of  breaking  glass  ; 
Without,  though  the  wind  was  quiet, 

Crack,  crack,  went  the  maple  and  oak. 
As  if  some  mighty  trampling  power 

Those  huge  stems  downward  broke  ; 
The  very  wolf,  the  fierce  gaunt  wolf. 

Though  famishing,  to  his  cave 
Crept  shivering  back,  nor  sought  again 

The  deadly  cold  to  brave. 

And  morning  glowed  with  a  heartless  sun 

And  a  heaven  of  harshest  blue, 
And  an  air  that  pricked  and  stung  the  skin. 

As  if  darts  invisible  flew; 
But  oh,  the  sight,  the  radiant  sight, 

That  broke  upon  the  eye  ! 
Millions  of  sparkles  danced  around 

Of  every  varied  dye  ; 
The  boughs  were  steel,  the  roofs  were  steel, 

With  icicles  hanging  down. 
Steel  gave  a  helmet  to  the  hill — 

To  the  mountain-top  a  crown. 

The  lake,  far,  far,  it  stretched,  no  gem 

More  pure,  more  clear  and  bright ; 
Solid  as  iron,  and  smooth  as  glass. 

It  froze  in  a  single  night; 
When  sunk  the  sun,  'twas  a  watery  waste 

With  ripples  upon  its  gloss  ; 
When  rose  the  sun,  'twas  a  polished  plain 

That  a  steed  might  safely  cross." 

Mr.  Street's  rhythmic  forte,  however, 
as  well  as  his  best  efforts  in  description 
and  style,  lies  in  his  blank  verse,  of 
•which  the  larger  part  of  his  volume  is 
composed.  He  has  not,  indeed,  made 
himself  a  master  in  this  most  difficult  of 
English  measures.  He,  by  no  means, 
knows  all  its  capacities — its  pauses, 
slides,  slow  and  swift  movements,  and 
the  various  other  sources  of  its  immense 
power.  He  evidently  has  not  used,  as 
he  might,  the  knowledge  which  he  does 
possess.  He  is  often  needlessly  awk- 
ward, sometimes  mistakes  abruptness  for 
strength,  and  seldom  sustains  himself 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  any 
piece — a  thing  more  necessary  to  a  fa- 
vorable impression  in  blank  verse,  than 
it  is  in  rhyme.  In  short,  he  has  not 
studied  its  elements,  though  where  he 


seems  to  have  labored  the  most,  he  has 
been  the  least  successful.  We  must 
judge,  however,  not  only  of  a  man's  ca- 
pacity, but  also  what  of  achievement  he 
has  attained  to,  by  the  better  half  of  what 
he  has  done,  not  by  the  worse.  The  best 
part  of  Mr.  Street's  blank  verse  will  com- 
pare favorably,  in  the  movement  of  its 
language,  with  that  of  any  American  poet, 
and,  as  well,  with  any  English  effusions 
written  upon  similar  subjects.  It  has  not 
the  pomp  of  motion — stately,  hut  some- 
what cumbered — of  Thomson's  Seasons; 
nor  the  measured  force,  the  quiet  sustain- 
ed progress,  of  Cowper's  Task  ;  nor  the 
long,  wavelike  and  majestic  advance  of 
Wordsworth's  descriptive  style.  Among 
writers  at  home,  he  has  not  the  easy  but 
guarded  dignity,  the  elegant  monotony, 
the  tranquil  attention  to  rules  of  pausing, 
balancing,  compensation,  by  which  the 
blank  verse  of  Bryant  is  always  charac- 
terized ;  still  less  has  he  adopted  the  deli- 
cate and  dainty  step — elastic  as  air,  but 
afraid  of  treading  on  stones — with  which 
Willis's  Scripture  measures  float  through 
the  mind  of  the  reader.  He  differs  from 
them  all;  in  fact  the  best  thing  about  him 
is,  that  his  style,  as  well  as  his  thoughts, 
throughout  his  writings,  are  very  much 
his  own.  In  the  tone  of  his  blank  verse, 
and  in  its  general  construction,  he  may 
have  borrowed  something  from  all  the 
writers  spoken  of.  He  does,  indeed,  in 
its  apparently  careless  simplicity  of  move- 
ment, approach  the  style  of  Cowper ;  and 
in  other  respects — as,  usually,  in  his 
forcible,  single-hearted  English — he  is 
quite  like  that  most  purely  native  of 
England's  rural  poets.  Still,  it  is  easy  to 
see  that  he  is  not  Cowper.  He  is  terser, 
more  abrupt  at  times,  and  treads  in  sen- 
tences very  differently  balanced.  In 
short,  his  style,  diction,  movement  of 
verse,  have  evidently  sprung  up  w-ithin 
himself.  They  are  native  to  his  mind, 
as  to  one  familiar  with  forest-winds,  with 
the  courses  of  clouds,  the  flow  of  great 
rivers,  the  changing  of  sunshine  and 
shadows  over  broad  fields,  and  all  those 
gentle  and  majestic  motions,  and  solemn 
sounds,  with  which  nature  is  able  to  im- 
press us. 

In  the  use  of  language,  more  especially 
in  his  blank  verse,  Mr.  Street  is  simple 
yet  rich,  and  usually  very  felicitous.  This 
is  peculiarly  the  case  in  his  choice  of  ap- 
pellatives, which  he  selects  and  applies 
with  an  aptness  of  descriptive  beauty  not 
surpassed,  if  equaled,  by  any  poet  among 
us-^certainly   by  none  except   Bryant. 
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What  is  more  remarkable — quite  worthy 
of  note  amid  the  deluge  of  diluted  phrase- 
ology bestowed  on  us  by  most  modern 
writers — is  the  almost  exclusive  use,  in 
his  poems,  of  Saxon  words.  We  make, 
by  no  means,  that  loud  objection  to  Lat- 
inisms,  which  many  feel  called  upon  to 
set  forth.  In  some  kinds  of  verse,  and 
in  many  kinds  of  prose,  they  are  of  great 
advantage,  mellowing  the  diction,  en- 
larging and  enriching  the  power  of  ex- 
pression. Unquestionably,  they  have 
added  much  to  the  compass  of  the  English 
language.  This  is  more,  however,  for  the 
wants  of  philosophy  than  of  poetry — un- 
less it  be  philosophical  poetry.  For,  in 
our  language,  nearly  all  the  strongest  and 
most  picturesque  words,  verbs,  nouns,  ad- 
jectives, are  of  one  and  two  syllables 
only ;  but,  also,  nearly  all  such  words  are 
of  Saxon  origin.  Descriptive  poetry,  there- 
fore, to  be  of  any  force  or  felicity,  must 
employ  them ;  and  it  wa?  this,  no  doubt, 
that  led  Mr.  Street — unconsciously,  it  may 
be — to  choose  them  so  exclusively.  For 
the  same  reason,  Byron,  who  in  power 
of  description  is  hardly  equaled  by  any 
other  English  poet,  used  them  to  a 
greater  extent,  we  believe,  than  any  other 
"  moulder  of  verse,"  since  Chaucer,  un- 
less we  may  except  Scott  in  his  narrative 
verse  ;  Wordsworth,  on  the  other  hand, 
whose  most  descriptive  passages  have 
always  a  philosophic  cast,  makes  con- 
stant draft  on  Latinized  words,  losing  as 
much  in  vigor  as  he  gains  in  melody  and 
compass.  Ill  all  Mr.  Street's  poems,  the 
reader  will  be  surprised  to  find  scarcely  a 
single  page  with  more  than  three  or  four 
words  of  other  than  Saxon  derivation. 
This  extraordinary  keeping  to  one  only 
of  the  three  sources  of  our  language — for 
the  Norman  French  forms  a  third — is 
owing  in  great  part  to  the  fact  that  his 
poetry  is  almost  purely  descriptive  ;  yet 
not  wholly  to  this,  for  any  page  of 
Thomson's  "  Seasons,"  or  Cowper's 
"  Task,"  will  be  found  to  have  four  times 
as  many.  It  is  certain,  at  least,  that  the 
use  of  such  language  has  added  immensely 
to  the  simplicity,  strength  and  picturesque 
effectiveness  of  Mv.  Street's  blank  verse  ; 
and,  as  a  general  consideration  of  style, 
we  recommend  the  point  to  the  attention 
of  all  writers,  whose  diction  is  yet  un- 
formed, though  we  hold  it  a  matter  of 
far  less  importance  in  prose  than  in  poe- 
try. 

It  will  not  be  difficult  to  make  good 
all  we  have  said,  by  choice  extracts,  ex- 
cept for  the  difficulty  of  choosing.    What, 


for  example,  could  be  finer  in  its  way 
than  some  passages  from  "  A  September 
Stroll." 

The  day  seems  to  have  been  one  of  those 
sober-bright  days  in  the  early  Autumn, 
when  the  earth,  forgetting  the  dust  and 
heat  of  August,  puts  on  a  russet  freshness ; 
but  here  and  there  is  a  sign  of  change  in 
the  woods — and  the  light  is  of  a  stillness 
that  is  not  still — and  the  wind  only  knows 
itself  how  it  can  blow  so  dreamily — and 
the  hale  sun, seemingly  older,  and  shining 
with  a  kind  of  subdued  consciousness, 
keeps  always   bright  the    fragments  of 
fleecy  clouds  that  move  happily  away — 
happy  because  of  their  brightness  and 
their  motion  ! — and  one  would  hardly  be 
surprised  to  see  an  angel's  face  look  out 
from  the  fine  blue  of  the  sky,  it  would  so 
accord  with  the  strange  influences  around 
— in  which  the  strangeness  itself  seems 
yet  familiar,  as  when  one  views  a  long- 
known  landscape  wierdly  reflected  in  a 
mirror. — Do  not  we,  too,  remember  such 
a  day,  a  September    day,  wandering — 
with  two  only,  very  dear  to  us — some 
leagues  along  the  most  noble  lake  in  the 
world,  clear,  delightful  Ontario  .'     Did  we 
not  leave  the  sinful  highway,  keeping 
always — through  fields,  and  stretches  of 
wood  as  wild  as  when  the  Indian  roamed 
through  them — always,  with  a  movement 
that    could   hardly    be    called  progress, 
within  sound  of  the  quietly-beating  surf  ? 
Was  there  not  a  strange  freshness  over 
all   things?      Was  not  the   wind    ever 
around  us  like  a  spirit — softly  uncertain 
— "  blowing   where  it  listed  .'"     Was  it 
to   be  accounted  for,   that    everywhere 
"  The  soul  of  happy  sound  was  spread  ?" 
And    then — always  before    us — the  far 
stretching  of  the  great  Lake — blue,  blue, 
and  swelling  in  the  sunlight ;  and  above 
it  the  clear  heavens,  very  ancient  and  im- 
movable,   as    if  they   had    never    been 
otherwise  over  those   waters ;   and  the 
white  sails  that  stole  up  to  sight  in  the 
distance,  and  crept  along  the  horizon,  and 
disappeared  again — all  unknown,  and  as 
if  even  thei/  knew  not  why  they  should 
come  or  why  they  went ;  and,  with  like 
silentness,    the   sail-like    clouds — as  it 
were,  their  duplicates,  or  accompanying 
shadows — that  would  suddenly  rise  up, 
float  along  for  a  lime,   and  melt  away 
again — as  if  the  lake  and  sky  were  each 
a  reflection  of  the  other !     And  we  had 
books  with  us— the  far-off  Chaucer,  and 
the  History  of  Robinson  Crusoe  and  his 
solitary  island — "wondrous  suitable"  to 
the  scene  and  time! — But  we  did  not  read 
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them  much,  though  often  lying  upon 
the  cool  bank,  just  above  the  rippling 
billows — gazing,  rather,  away  from  their 
pages,  towards  the  sunken  horizon, 
creating,  in  our  imaginations — far  beyond 
— a  world  yet  more  strange  and  dreamy 
than  that  which  lay  around  us  !  And 
then,  at  last,  the  mighty-meeting  of  Lake 
and  River !  and  the  old  Fort,  built  so 
long  ago,  by  people — foreign  people — 
that  so  long  ago  were  dead ! — and  the 
view  from  the  breezy  battlements,  clear 
and  limitless — the  light,  the  shadow,  the 
shores  of  two  empires  commingling,  the 
sailing  ships  that  went  away  into  the 
distance — lessening,  lessening — as  if  they 
never  could  come  back  again,  bound  for 
some  haven  of  spirits  I  That,  too,  was 
a  day  to  be  told  of  in  verse  ! 

We  were  rhapsodizing : — we  knew  it ! 
But  the  tears  came  as  we  wrote : — so 
sweet  a  thing  is  Memory  !  And  to  have 
the  recollection  of  a  few  such  days — is 
it  not  an  inheritance  ? — the  only  heritage 
that  some  have  in  a  long  life,  looking 
always  back  to  a  few  gleams  of  sunshine 
that  fell  once  across  their  path ! 

Mr.  Street,  as  we  might  expect,  has  no 
great  liking  for — 

"  The  hum  of  busy  men 
On  the  city's  beaten  ground," 

"  Let  us  leave  the  walls 
Of  the  close  city,  and  with  wandering  feet 
Seek  the  sweet  haunts  of  Nature.    O'er  the 

dust 
Of   the    great    thoroughfare,  with    rapid 

wheels 
And  trampling  hoofs  vexed  ever,  where  the 

gay 

And  flaunting  motes  sport  thick  in  Fash- 
ion's beam. 

Idle  and  worthless,  quick  we  tread,  and 
turn 

Gladly  aside,  where  a  green  narrow  lane 

Leads  to  a  wild  ravine  amid  the  hills. 

The  dry  bed  of  a  streamlet,  lures  our  steps. 

The  varied  aster-tribes  are  cluster'd  round; 

The  gnarled  thorn  shows  its  yellow-crim- 
son fruit. 

Studding  its  boughs"  and  scattered  thick 
beneath  ; 

And  from  the  brinks  the  soligado  bends 

Its  golden  feather :  mingling  with  the  sweet 

And  peaceful  quiet,  low  monotonous  sounds 

Stream  from  the  insects,  varied  with  the 
swell 

Of  the  near  locust's  peevish  clarion, 

And  chirrup  of  the  cricket." 

"  The  thread-like  gossamer  is  waving  past. 
Borne  on  the  wind's  light  wing,  and  to  yon 

branch 
Tangled  and  trembling,  clings  like  snowy 

silk. 


The  thistle-down,  high  lifted  through  the 

rich 
Bright  blue,  quick  float,  like  gliding  stars, 

and  then 
Touching  the  sunshine  flash,  and  seem  to 

melt 
Within  the  dazzling  brilliance.     Yon  tall 

oak 
Standing  from  out  the  straggling  skirt  of 

wood 
Touched  by  the  frost,  that  wondrous  chem- 
ist, shows 
Spottings  of  gorgeous  crimson  through  its 

green, 
Like  a  proud  monarch,  towering  still  erect. 
Though    sprinkled    with    his    life-blood. 

Close  beside, 
That  aspen,  to  the  wind's  soft  fingered 

touch. 
Flutters    with  all  its  dangling  leaves,  as 

though  <• 

Beating  with  myriad  pulses.     Misty  shade 
Films  the  deep  hollows,  misty  sunshine 

glows 
On  the  round  hills" 

In  the  forty-three  lines  here  quoted 
there  are  but  four  or  five  words  of  foreign 
origin — of  which  two  came  through  the 
Norman  French,  the  primarily  from  the 
Greek,  only  one  from  the  Latin. 

Besides  this  observation,  keen  as  the 
Indian  hunter's,  of  all  Nature's  slight 
and  simple  efifects  in  quiet  places,  Mr. 
Street  has  a  most  gentle  and  contempla- 
^tive  eye  for  the  changes  which  she  si- 
lently throws  over  the  traces  where  men 
have  once  been.  Thus,  in  "  The  Old 
Bridge  "  and  "  The  Forsaken  Road,"  he 
notes  and  muses  like  one  who  seems  half 
to  remember,  that  he  himself  helped  to 
build  the  forgotten  objects  of  which  he 
speaks.  So  of  a  passage  in  "  The  Am- 
bush," which  sinks  into  the  mind  like 
the  falling  of  twilight  over  an  old  ruin. 

Old   winding  roads    are   frequent  in  the 

woods. 
By  the  surveyor  opened  years  ago, 
When  through  the  depths  he  led  his  tramp- 
ling band 
Startling  the  crouched  deer  from  the  un- 
derbrush. 
With    unknown    shouts    and    axe-blows. 

Left  again 
To  solitude,  soon  Nature  touches  in 
Picturesque  graces.    Hiding,  here,  in  moss 
The  wheel-trhck— blocking  up  the  vista, 

there, 
With  bushes — darkening  with  her  soft  cool 

tints 
The  notches  on  the  trees  and  hatchet-cuts 
Upon  the  stooping  limbs — across  the  trail 
Twisting,  in  wreaths,  the  pine's  enormous 

roots, 
And   twining,  like   a  bower,  the    leaves 
above. 
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Now  skirts  she  ihe  faint  path  with  fringes 

deep 
Of  thicket,  where  the  checkered  partridge 

hides 
Its  downy  brood,  and  whence  with  droop- 
ing wing 
It  iimps  to  lure  away  the  hunter's  foot 
Approaching    its    low    cradle;    now   she 

coats 
The   hollow,  stripped   by  the   surveyor's 

band 
To  pitch  their  tents  at  night,  with  pleasant 

grass, 
So  that  the  doe,  its  slim  fawn  by  its  side. 
Amidst  the  fire-flies  in  the  twilight  feeds  ; 
And  now  she  hurls  some  hemlock  o'er  the 

track, 
Splitting  the  trunk  that  in  the  frost  and 

rain 
Asunder  falls  and  melts  into  a  line 
Of  umber  dust. 

In  what  we  have  given  it  is  easy  to 
see  the  nature  of  Mr.  Street's  mind.  It 
is  idle  to  deny — though  some  critics, 
whose  pretensions  should  he  founded  on 
a  better  judgment,  have  denied — that  the 
writer  of  such  passages  is  a  poet.  They 
have  a  great  contempt  for  descriptive 
poetry  I  Why  do  they  not  despise  land- 
scape painting  .'  Why  do  they  not,  in 
fact,  despise  Nature  herself .'  But  the 
Imagination  !  the  Imagination  !  the  ethe- 

realizing,  the  glorious Well,  we  grant 

it.  That  is,  with  some  prelude  of  expla- 
nations as  to  the  nature  of  that  divine 
faculty,  we  should  be  willing  to  say, 
that  no  person  destitute  of  imagination 
can  be  a  poet.  But  then,  does  it  demand 
no  power  of  this  faculty  to  reproduce 
Nature  to  the  mind,  faithfully  and  fully, 
with  all  her  minutest  lights  and  shadows 
— yet  without  overloading  the  picture  .' 
Beyond  question  it  does.  Memory  alone 
cannot  effect  it.  She  must  be  surround- 
ed, as  she  works,  with  the  vivid  atmo- 
sphere of  imagination.  Without  it,  the 
poet  and  painter,  alike,  would  produce 
pictures  confused  and  utterly  void  of  the 
light,  motion  and  immortal  grace,  that 
make  the  scenes  of  external  Nature  so 
beautiful  to  us.  Indeed,  we  believe  there 
can  be  no  vivid  memory  without  imagi- 
nation. 

As  the  painter  of  landscapes,  however, 
can  never  rank  among  the  greatest  of 
painters,  so  the  merely  descriptive  poet 
can  never  stand  with  the  highest  in  his 
art.  It  needs  a  higher  power  of  the  mind 
— the  transforming,  the  creative.  Mr. 
Street  endeavors  only  to  produce  the  pic- 
tures of  external  things.  He  rarely  or 
never  idealizes  Nature ;  but  Nature  un- 
idealized  never  brings  a  man  into  the 


loftier  regions  of  poetry.  For  the  greatest 
and  highest  use  of  material  Nature,  to  the 
poet,  is  that  she  be  made  an  exhaustless 
store-house  of  imagery  ;  that  through  her 
multitude  of  objects,  aspects,  influences, 
subtle  sources  of  contrast  and  compari- 
son, he  should  illustrate  the  universe  of 
the  unseen  and  spiritual.  This  is  to  be 
*oi7)T£ff — Maker — Creator.  It  is  that 
strange  power  of 

" Imagination  bodying  forth 

The  forms  of  things  unknown." 

It  is  to  interpret,  "  idealize,"  Nature. 

This  is  what  Mr.  Street  never  attempts. 
He  never  gives  wing  to  his  imagination. 
He  presents  to  us  only  what  Nature 
shows  to  him — nothing  further.  Or,  if 
he  makes  the  attempt,  striking  out  into 
broader  and  sublimer  fields,  he  is  not  suc- 
cessful. He  is  not  at  home,  indeed, 
when  describing  the  grander  features  of 
Nature  herself,  but  only  as  he  is  picturing 
her  more  minute  and  delicate  lineaments. 
He  can  give  the  tracery  of  a  leaf,  or  the 
gauze  wings  of  a  droning  beetle,  better 
than  the  breaking  up  of  a  world  in  the 
Deluge,  or  ihe  majesty  of  great  Moun- 
tains— 

"  Throning  Eternity  in  icy  halls." 
A  remarkable  example  of  this  is  the  first 
piece,  "Nature."  Though  the  first  part, 
where  he  is  describing  the  Creation,  the 
Deluge,  the  sublime  scenery  in  jiarts  of 
the  woild  with  which  his  senses  are  not 
actually  familiar,  his  imagination  does  not 
sustain  ilseli,  and  his  verse  is  compara- 
tively lame  and  infelicitous.  But  when 
he  comes  to  the  quiet  scenes  in  America, 
which  he  has  seen  and  felt,  he  has  such 
passages  as  these — passages  which,  in 
their  way,  Cowper,  Thomson,  Words- 
worth or  Bryant  never  excelled. 

Thus  of  Spring  : — 

In  the  moist  hollows  and  by  streamlet-sides 
The  grass  stands    thickly.      Sunny  banks 

have  burst 
Into  blue  sheets  of  scented  violets. 
The    woodland  warbles,   and    the    noisy 

swamp 
Has  deepened  in  its  tones." 

and  of  Summer  : — 

"O'er  the  branch- sheltered  stream,  the 
laurel  hangs 

Its  gorgeous  clusters,  and  the  bass-wood 
breathes 

From  its  pearl -blossoms,  fragrance.  Swing- 
ing light 

Upon  the  hemlock-top,  the  thrasher  sounds 

His  three-toned  flute.  From  her  cool 
shadowy  nook 

The  doe  has  led  her  dappled  fawn,  to 
taste 
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The  low  sweet  glade-grass  with  its  clover- 
spots. 
Bees  waft  their  lyres — clouds  wreathe  and 

melt  above, 
And  sunshine  smiles  in  golden  gloss  be- 
low. 
But  now  the  wind  stirs  fresher  ;  darting 

round 
The  spider  tightens  his  frail  web  ;    dead 

leaves 
Whirl  in  quick  eddies  from  the  mounds  ; 

the  snail 
Creeps  to  his  twisted  fortress,  and  the  bird 
Crouches  amid  its  feathers.     Wafted  up, 
Tlie  steaUng  cloud  with  soft  gray  blinds 

the  sky, 
And  in  its  vapory  mantle,  onward  steps 
The  summer  shower ;  over  the  shivering 

grass 
It  merrily  dances,  rings  its  tinkling  bells 
Upon  the  dimpling  stream,  and  moving  on 
It  treads  upon  the  leaves  with  pattering 

feet 
And  softly  murmured  music." 

Again  in  Autumn  : 

"  The   beech-nut  falling  from  its  opened 

burr. 
Gives  a  sharp  rattle,  and  the  locust's  song 
Rising  and  swelling  shrill,  then  pausing 

short, 
Rings  like  a  trumpet.     Distant  woods  and 

hills 
Are  full  of  echoes,  and    all  sounds  that 

strike 
Upon     the   hollow  air,  let     loose    their 

tongues. 
The  ripples,  creeping  through  the  matted 

grass. 
Drip  on  the  ear,  and  the  far  partridge- 
drum 
Rolls  like  low  thunder.    The  last  butterfly. 
Like  a  winged  violet,  floating  in  the  meek 
Pink-colored   sunshine,  sinks   his   velvet 

feet 
Within    the    pillared     mullen's    delicate 

down. 
And  shuts  and  opens  his  unruffled  fans. 
Lazily  wings  the  crow  with  solemn  croak 
From   tree-top   on    to    tree-top.      Feebly 

chirps 
The   grasshopper,  and  the  spider's    tiny 

clock 
Ticks  from  his  crevice." 

How  exquisite  are  those  pictures ! 
with  what  an  appreciation,  like  the 
minute  stealing  in  of  light  among  leaves, 
does  he  touch  upon  every  delicate  fea- 
ture !  And,  then,  in  hovv  subtle  an 
alembic  of  the  mind  must  such  language 
have  been  chrystallized  !  The  "  curiosa 
felicitas"  cannot  be  so  exhibited  except 
by  genius.  We  are  not  sure,  moreover, 
that  Mr.  Street  has  not  higher  powers  of 
imagination,  and  a  greater  variety  of 
the  pulses  of  poetry,  than  he  has  yet 


manifested.     In  his  beautifully  brief  and 
modest  preface,  he  says : 

"  The  early  life  of  the  author  was  spent 
in  a  wild  and  picturesque  region  in  the 
southwestern  part  of  New  York — his  na- 
tive state.  Apart  from  the  busy  haunts  of 
mankind,  his  eye  was  caught  by  the  strong- 
ly marked  and  beautiful  scenes  by  which  he 
was  surrounded ;  and  to  the  first  impres- 
sions thus  made,  may  be  attributed  the 
fact,  that  his  subjects  relate  so  much  to 
Nature  and  so  little  toman.  Instead,  there- 
fore, of  aiming  to  depict  the  human  heart,  he 
has  endeavored  to  sketch  (however  rudely 
and  imperfectly)  the  features  of  that  with 
which  he  was  most  familiar." 

Now,  though  we  believe  if  he  had 
possessed  great  power  of  imagination  or 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  he  could 
not  have  failed  of  working  more  in  those 
fields,  yet  we  think  we  see  in  his  volume 
evidences  of  far  greater  power  in  those 
directions  than  he  has  yet  shown.  There 
is  hardly  a  gleam  of  true  invention  ;  but 
there  are  some  touches  of  pathos,  and 
very  many  fine  liftings  of  imagination. 
Such  passages  are  frequent,  as — 

"  Within  the  broad  rich  west 
One  orb — Night's  first — was  beating  like  a 

pulse. 
Splendid  and  large." 

"  The  moon. 
Late,  cold  and  blind,  was  filling  rich  with 
light." 

"  The  little  violet, 

. laying  its  slight  and  delicate  ear  to 

earth. 
Listened  for  Spring's  approach." 

"  My  heart 
Is  brightened  with  thine  image,  as  the  sky 
Is  kindled  by  the  moonlight." 

Mr.  Street  has  published  too  much : 
he  should  have  taken  a  lesson  from  Mr. 
Bryant.  He  constantly  repeats  himself, 
too,  both  in  subjects  and  expression. 
His  volume,  therefore,  appears  monoto- 
nous and  tiresome  to  the  reader  ;  without 
retrenchment,  it  can  hardly  become  pop- 
ular. But  we  shall  watch  with  much 
interest  to  see  what  he  can  do  in  other 
and  higher  spheres.  Meanwhile,  how- 
ever, we  give  him  the  right  hand  of  fel- 
lowship and  gentle  regard,  for  he  has 
filled  a  part,  at  least,  of  one  great  depart- 
ment of  the  field  of  poetry,  with  as  ex- 
quisite a  sense,  with  as  fine  a  touch,  with 
as  loving  and  faithful  an  eye,  heart  and 
pen,  as  any  one  to  whom  Nature  has 
ever  whispered  familiar  words  in  solitary 
places.  Earlden. 
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MORNING. 

OCTOBER   AMONG   THE   CATSKILLS. 
LOUIS    L.    NOBLE. 

Give  me  the  mountains — the  dark  multitude 

Of  mountains  that  uplift  the  bending  sky 

From  snowy  Corway  to  the  grassy  Roan  !* 

When  by  the  deep  majestic  stream  I  pause. 

Stilled  by  the  silence  of  its  solemn  march 

Seaward  through  groves,  through  fields  and  green  defiles, 

Swift,  like  the  wood -dove,  homeward  down  the  wind 

Speeds  to  the  mountain  foam  my  Spirit  free. 

Whether  1  watch  the  prairie's  distant  line 

Flame  in  the  sunset,  and  await  its  vast 

Illimitable  evening — or  alone, 

Where  breaks  the  loud  wave  on  the  yellow  sand. 

See  the  far  billows  kindle  in  the  dawn — 

Still,  with  a  clear-toned  memory,  my  heart 

Is  in  the  mountains  ever.     The  dry  paths 

Of  meadow-brooks  once  merry  take  me  where 

Streams  fling  their  whiteness  down  the  slippery  rocks  j 

Yea,  the  rent  waters  of  the  ragged  chasm 

Come  when  I  burn  the  silent  light,  and  make 

Murmurs  among  my  thoughts.     Oh,  give  me  then 

The  dark  uncounted  mountains! — give  me  these 

Rising  around  me  through  the  early  mists. 

All  hail  !  ye  venerable  Summits.     Health 

To  your  green  hemlocks  !     Calmly  still  ye  smile 

Upon  the  morning  in  your  silvery  robes. 

Oh,  I  am  joy,  all  joy  to  come  again 

And  be  your  child.     Some  welcome  have  ye  not 

For  one  whose  love  hath  prompted  this  return  ? 

Ye  have  a  welcome — List  !  along  the  height 

Softly  a  wandering  zephyr  winds  the  woods  ; 

Sings  in  its  mossy  cell  that  sweet  recluse 

Of  rocky  solitudes,  the  waterfall : 

These  are  your  vocal  "  welcome-home."    I  come 

To  give  ye  shout  for  shout  and  smile  for  smile. 

But,  0  ye  friends  of  storm  and  the  blue  sky, 

Before  I  share  your  loftier  wilderness, 

Commence  we  here  upon  this  jutting  crag. 

Touched  by  the  living  gold  of  yonder  sun. 

I  cannot  now  recall  those  lively  thoughts 
Which  memory,  busy  with  your  image,  waked 
In  my  long  absence  :  that  you  rise  before  me 
With  a  magnificence  outreaching  fancy 
Doth  them  extinguish  as  the  radiant  east 
Quenches  the  sparkhng  stars.     But  well  I  know 


*  Corway,  or  Chocorhua  peak  is  perhaps  the  most  picturesque  of  the  mountains  of 
New  Hampshire.  The  Roan  mountain  is  in  Yancy  Co.  North  Carolina.  Its  grassy 
summit,  some  nine  miles  in  extent,  is  a  fine  rolling  prairie.  From  its  heights,  nearly 
six  thousand  feet  above  the  ocean,  are  seen  the  last  peaks  of  the  AUeghanies,  fading  in 
the  skies  of  Georgia. 
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Ye  were  a  dear  remembrance  ;  dreams  of  you 

Have  made  me  happy  ;  hopes  of  a  return 

Still  happier :  now,  arrayed  in  the  bright  pomp 

Of  many-hued  October,  ye  amaze 

Mine  eyes,  and  touch  me  in  my  deepmost  heart. 

But  for  one  grief,  and  I  could  feel  a  joy 

Finer  than  when  delight  first  winged  my  feet 

Along  your  summery  caps.     Oh,  can  you  not. 

Ye  mountains,  with  your  cliffs  and  wooded  slopes. 

Tell  me  the  new-born  sorrow  that  will  go 

Not  all  unwelcome  with  me  these  lone  hours  ? 

Upon  whose  footsteps  in  your  pathless  moss 

Beside  mine  own  now  lie  the  mouldering  leaves  ? 

Whose  faces  do  your  pools  and  glassy  springs 

Image  no  more  after  the  rugged  meal .' 

Beloved  ones,  will  ye  not  miss  them  when 

I  steal,  half-timorous,  where  the  fierce  white  torrent 

Searches  the  sullen  chasm  ?     Will  ye  not  miss 

Their  gladness,  when  my  solitary  shout 

Hunts  the  faint  echo  in  the  far  ravine  ? 

Loud  was  the  din  of  voices  when  we  scaled 

The  perilous  crag ;  merry  the  music  when. 

Footing  the  pathless  brink,  old  melodies 

We  sung.     Fresh  is  the  verse  as  yesterday, 

Repeated  while  apart  we  picked  our  ways 

Upward,  and  upward  still,  through  darkening  firs. 

Thine  was  the  strain  full  oft,  0  wondrous  Bard 

Of  Avon  ;  yet  more  often  his  who  sang 

Of  "  Sylvaa  Wye,"  or  his  who  framed  the  wild 

Melodious  lay  of  "  lovely  Christabel." 

But  these,  though  sweet,  are  saddening  thoughts,  and  lead 

My  feelings  from  the  present.     Let  the  heart 

Fill,  for  the  future,  from  the  mighty  fount 

Around  whose  border  bounteous  Nature  flings 

Profusion  bright  and  rich.     Mid  mountain  here, 

I  breathe  the  odor  of  the  frosted  balm. 

Rising,  like  incense,  through  the  countless  tops 

Of  the  far-sloping  forest.     Hark  !  aloft 

Wails  in  the  passing  mist  the  plaintive  pine. 

Before  me,  lo  !  the  solemn  garniture 

Of  ages  and  the  seasons ;  scowling  cliffs. 

Forms  everlasting,  universal  rest, 

The  snowy  cloud  and  glittering  cataract, 

The  tinted  forests — gorgeous  draperies 

Crimson  and  gold,  and  everlasting  green ; 

But  chiefly  thee,  O  kingly  peak,  enthron'd 

Among  the  summits.     Through  the  misty  bars 

Of  thy  pale  visor  earliest  dost  thou  see 

The  orient  blush  :  now  lifting  it,  thou  tak'st 

On  thy  majestic  countenance  the  morn 

Like  one  that  does  her  rosy  coming  love. 

And  helmed  with  thine  eternal  firs,  thou  hail'st 

From  out  thy  solitude  the  peopled  earth; — 

Towns  in  the  purple  dimness — col  and  tilth 

Couched  in  thy  droppings — coming  the  white  sail 

On  the  blue  Hudson's  line.     Imperial  height. 

Primeval  grandeur  hangs  in  thy  repose. 

But  thou  dost  throw  thy  shadow  o'er  a  race 

Equal  to  thy  destruction.     Didst  thou  hide 

Within  thy  bosom  treasure,  they  would  pierce 
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Thy  deepest  vein,  thy  black  foundations  dig, 
«  Burst  thy  firm  heart,  or  through  thy  sohd  breiin 

Send  the  hot  car.     Alas  !  the  day  is  nigh 
When  havoc  will  steal  up  with  glistening  axe. 
And  dash  thine  ancient  honors  from  thy  brow. 

How  beautiful  thy  dark-green  summit !     Spring 
Hath  her  unfading  bower  upon  thee  :  clouds 
Come  to  thy  beauty  with  their  softest  showers. 
How  glorious  now  their  parting  !  touching  thee 
A  moment  with  their  silvery  skirts,  they  leave 
Thee  naked  in  thine  own  magnificence. 
Themselves  to  vanish  in  the  spotless  heavens. 

Oh,  might  I  plead  for  thee  !     Thou  hast  a  right 

To  stand  among  us  :  none  may  fell  a  fir, 

And  say  he  hath  not  wronged  thee — wronged  the  land 

That  looks  to  thee  and  loves  thee.     Thou  didst  see, 

Watching  the  mighty  vale,  the  red  man's  smoke — 

For  ages  climbing  through  the  voiceless  air : 

Thou  art  a  witness  of  the  woes  that  crushed 

And  scattered  him.      But  yesterday  thou  sawest 

The  daring  sail  of  Hendric — heard'st  the  roar 

Of  thunders  in  the  strife  of  liberty. 

And  none  hath  smitten  thee :  and  none  may  smite. 

Forever  live  !  live  till  the  poets  come, 

Whose  souls,  sublimer  than  the  mountains,  shall 

Breathe  thoughts  of  free  Columbia's  greatness  with 

A  power  of  sweetness  that  will  move  the  vales — 

The  thousand  vales  from  Corway  to  the  Roan, 

From  Hampshire's  fettered  torrents  to  the  peaks 

That  hear  Talula*  thunder  in  his  caves. 
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The  somewhat  unsettled  condition  of  proposed  reduction  of  the  Tariff  and  the 

the  great  money  market  of  the  world —  virtual  abolition  of  the  Corn-laws,  as  nat- 

London — at  the  latest  dates,  and  the  un-  urally  induce  a  panic  in  all  commercial 

certainty  in  all  the  walks  of  business  oc-  transactions,  and  an  unwillingness  espe- 

casioned  by  the  new  policy  of  Sir  Robert  cially  to  operate  in  grain  and  flour.     If 

Peel  respecting  the  Corn-laws,  of  which  to  this  it  be  added  that  when  the  steamers 

the  decision   is  not  accurately  foreseen,  of  which  we  received  the  news  on  19th 

have  not  failed  measurably  to  exercise  an  ult.  left  England,  the  latest  dates  from 

influence  upon  the  state  both  of  our  mo-  this  country  were  contemporaneous  with 

ney  and  produce  markets.  the  rejection  by  this  government  of  all 

A  scarcity  of  money  in  England  is  very  arbitration,  it  will  be  readily  understood 
soon  felt  in  this  country — so  intimate  are  that  political  apprehension  falling  upon 
the  relations,  and  so  rapid  the  communi-  a  market  before  disturbed,  produced  a 
cation  between  the  two.  The  great  sums  state  of  things  not  at  all  fitted  to  in- 
locked  up  in  deposits  on  railroad  schemes  spire  confidence.  Hence  the  general 
naturally  deranged  for  a  time  the  ordinary  complexion  of  the  intelligence  by  the  Hi- 
flow  of  money.  The  possibility  of  so  hernia  was  disappointing — and  our  af- 
radical  a  change  in  the  commercial  policy  fairs  have  ever  since  felt  the  eflfect  of  it. 
of  the  country  as  that  aimed  at  by  the  There  has  been,  since  that  arrival,  a  con- 

*  Talula,  a  wild  cataract  in  the  mountains  of  Georgia. 
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slant  and  steady  decline  of  prices  of 
stocks.  Political  causes  have,  undoubt- 
edly, a  large  share  in  this  decline,  but  the 
apprehension  of  the  effect  of  the  gene- 
ral money  concerns  of  England,  of  the 
large  investments  in  railroads,  is  not  with- 
out its  influence  ;  and  therefore  we  pro- 
pose to  say  a  few  words  upon  this  topic. 
The  assumption  that  the  millions  upon 
millions  subscribed  to  railroads  must  op- 
erate to  the  derangement  of  the  circulat- 
ing medium,  and  consequently  to  the  em- 
barassment  of  general  business,  seems  to 
us  unfounded.  While,  indeed,  the  pre- 
liminary deposits  are  locked  up,  and 
until  active  operations  are  commenced, 
there  might  be  some  little  pressure  occa- 
sioned, because  the  amount  was  very  con- 
siderable ;  but  even  that  pressure  seems 
to  us  to  have  been  overrated — for  the 
Accountant-General,  into  whose  hands 
these  deposits  are  paid,  invested  them  in 
the  public  stocks,  and  of  course  liberated 
therefrom  an  amount  of  capital  to  become 
disposable  for  general  purposes,  equal  to 
that  invested. 

As  to  the  capital  of  these  enterprises, 
when  once  commenced  it  is  paid  out  al- 
most as  fast  as  paid  in,  and  returned  to 
general  circulation — so  that  no  derange- 
ment is  thereby  occasioned ;  and  then, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  investments  in 
English  railroads  having  thus  far  proved 
so  profitable  as  to  yield,  upon  an  ave- 
rage, considerably  over  4  per  cent,  per 
annum — the  usual  rate  of  interest — they 
must  be  looked  upon  as  adding  to,  rather 
than  abstracting  from,  the  active  com- 
mercial capital  of  the  country. 

On  another  point  misapprehension  pre- 
vails, as  to  the  proportion  between  the 
real  wealth  of  the  country,  and  what  is 
usually  considered  its  circulating  medi- 
um. Let  us  take  the  example  of  Eng- 
land. It  is  estimated,  by  statistical  wri- 
ters, that  the  "  fee  simple  of  the  re- 
sources of  thelBritish  empire  is  worth  six 
thousand  millions  sterling — while  the 
circulation  of  the  Bank  of  England 
amounts  to  only  twenty  millions ;  so 
that  the  real  and  personal  property  held 
by  British  subjects  is  to  the  amount  of 
Bank  of  England  notes,  as  three  Iiundred 
to  one.  In  other  words,  for  every  five 
pounds  represented  by  a  Bank  of  Eng- 
land note,  there  are  fourteen  hundred  and 
ninety-five  pounds  not  so  represented  of 
bona  fide  property,  consisting  of  lands, 
houses,  ships,  agricultural  produce,  and 
manufacturing  stock  belonging  to  the 
people  of  that  realm."     In  this  view,  the 


panic  which  occasionally  arises  because 
of  a  few  millions  variation  in  the  supply 
of  gold,  or  the  amount  of  Bank  note  is- 
sues, will  seem  remarkably  dispropor- 
tioned  to  the  relation  existing  between 
such  sums  and  the  whole  property  of  the 
kingdom. 

From  these  and  like  considerations,  it 
seems  to  us  that  the  apprehension  which 
did  undoubtedly  weigh  over  the  London 
market  at  the  last  dates — though  in  a  less 
degree  than  before — of  the  bad  effects  of 
the  railroad  investments,  was  unfounded, 
and  soon  will  be  ascertained  so  to  be ; 
and,  as  a  consequence,  we  think  any  dis- 
trust here  that  money  is  to  be  any  more 
scarce  in  London,  is  equally  without 
foundation. 

In  our  opinion,  therefore,  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  difficulties  in  our 
money  market  are  to  be  occasioned  by 
scarcity  or  tightness  of  money  in  Eng- 
land ;  nor  do  we  see — except  in  so  far  as 
uncertainty  always  operates  unfavorably 
— anything  in  the  present  aspect  of  the 
political  questions  in  agitation  between 
the  two  countries,  to  cause  sad  difficulties. 
The  recent  message  of  the  President  in 
answer  to  a  call  of  the  Senate,  does  not 
vary  our  position,  nor  in  any  degree  abate 
our  confidence  in  an  eventual  peaceful 
arrangement.  The  utmost  that  can  be 
made  of  that  message  is,  that  the  Presi- 
dent now  avows  openly  what  before  was 
inculcated  underhandedly  and  irresponsi- 
bly, but  still  publicly — that  there  is 
enough  of  doubt  about  our  position,  with 
respect  both  to  England  and  Mexico,  to 
authorize  some  precautionary  measures 
of  self-defence.  If  this  had  been  as 
frankly  said  in  the  message  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  session,  all  would  have 
approved  it ;  as,  indeed,  all  who  knew 
anything  of  the  defenceless  state  of  the 
country,  expected  it.  The  ight  of  th  j 
thing  is  not  altered  by  delay,  nor  is  the  ex- 
pediency of  the  course  recommended  less 
obvious  now  than  before — but  yet  the 
moment  chosen  is  inopportune.  Still  we 
apprehend  no  evil  from  the  message,  and 
trust  that  the  Committees  of  the  Senate 
to  which  is  intrusted  the  charge  of  mili- 
tary and  naval  affairs,  will  soon  make  a 
report,  so  that  it  may  be  seen  vvhat 
amount  of  appropriations,  and  what  ex- 
tent of  armament,  are  contemplated.  The 
revenues  now  accruing  are  insufficient 
for  any  considerable  increase  of  expendi- 
ture, and  if  such  increase  is  to  be  encoun- 
tered, loans  or  direct  taxes  must  at  once 
be  resorted  to  for  the  means.     The  latter 
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will  not  be  selected  at  first — and  borrow- 
ing, therefore,  will  be  the  preferred  alter- 
native. How  far  this  could  be  accom- 
plished upon  reasonable  terms,  would 
depend,  in  a  great  degree,  upon  the 
amount  of  money  required,  and  in  a  still 
greater  degree  upon  the  opinion  that 
might  obtain,  as  to  whether  there  proba- 
bly would  be  occasion  for  other  and  lar- 
ger loans.  Hence  the  interest  naturally 
felt  among  monied  men  to  know  the  de- 
tails of  the  proposed  appropriations. 

The  condition  of  Commercial  and  Fi- 
nancial affairs  has  undergone  little  or  no 
change ;  certainly  no  improvement,  since 
last  month.  There  is,  if  anything,  some- 
what more  of  discouragement,  owing  to 
the  prolonged  uncertainty  of  our  political 
relations.  No  one  admits  the  possibility 
of  war  with  England,  and  yet  all  in 
some  degree  act  as  if  it  were  possible. 
The  tone  of  the  British  Press  at  the  last 
dates,  absorbed  as  public  attention  in  Eng- 
land seemed  to  be  by  the  great  Corn-law 
discussion,  and  by  the  bloody  war  in  In- 
dia, was  so  unanimous  in  condemnation 
of  the  ground  upon  which  arbitration  was 
rejected  by  this  government  as  to  leave 
the  impression  that  the  government  of 
that  country  may  hesitate  about  any 
new  attempt  at  an  amicable  arrange- 
ment, leaving  this  government  to  take 
its  course  in  the  premises ;  and  mean- 
time preparing  for  any  event  that  the 
course  taken  by  us  may  bring  about.  As 
the  main  hope  of  the  friends  of  peace  is, 
that  Great  Britain  may  renew  the  offer 
of  the  49th  parallel,  or  something  anal- 
ogous thereto,  and  as  it  seems  to  be  set- 
tled that  the  American  government  will 
not  make  the  first  move  towards  resum- 
ing negotiation,  both  countries  will  be 
placed  in  a  very  dangerous  dilemma,  on 
the  hypothesis  that  neither  will  make 
the  requisite  advance ;  the  recommen- 
dation by  the  President  in  the  message 
communicated  to  the  Senate  on  the  25th 
ult,  that  appropriations  in  addition  to 
those  heretofore  suggested  by  him,  be 
made  to  put  the  country  in  a  state  of  de- 
fence, gives  strength  to  this  view  of  the 
case,  and  unless  by  the  Steamer  from 
England  of  the  4th  April  some  definitive 
information  be  received  of  the  purpose  of 
Great  Britain  to  try  negotiation  again,  we 
shall  feel  very  great  solicitude  about  the 
possibility  of  maintaining  peace.  But 
for  this,  all  would  be  well,  in  all  depart- 
ments of  business  :  the  currency  of  the 
country  is  on  a  sound  footing,  its  circu- 
lation not  excessive,  the  supply  of  the 


precious  metals  adequate,  and  the  cur- 
rent of  affairs  heahhy  and  regular ;  ex- 
changes between  different  parts  of  the 
Republic  are  conducted  with  safety,  cer- 
tainty and  economy ;  and  the  moment 
our  political  difficulties  with  England 
and  JVIexico  shall  be  settled,  the  country 
will  spring  forward  in  a  career  of  sure 
and  growing  prosperity.  But  until  that 
moment,  there  is,  and  will  be  a  pause. 

The  possible  effect  of  the  repeal  of  the 
English  Corn-laws  upon  our  agriculture, 
as  well  as  upon  our  general  trade,  is  oc- 
cupying a  good  deal  of  attention ;  and 
Mr.  Hudson,  of  Massachusetts,  one  of 
the  most  intelligent  members  of  Congress, 
has  made  it  the  subject  of  a  speech  in 
which  he  insists,  with  great  force,  that 
expectation  of  benefit  to  us  from  this 
measure,  if  carried  out,  must  be  greatly 
disappointed.  He  fortifies  his  reasoning 
by  data,  which  it  seems  difficult  to  resist. 
As,  for  instance : 

From  Parliamentary  reports,  Mr.  Hud- 
son establishes  that,  for  a  series  of  four- 
teen years — from  1829  to  1843 — the  an- 
nual average  importation  of  wheat  and 
wheat  flour  by  Great  Britain,  Vv^as  about 
11,000,000  bushels  ;  the  heaviest  impor- 
tation during  that  time  being  23,000,000, 
in  1842,  and  the  lightest,  228,000,  in 
1835.  Of  the  importation  of  1842,  the 
United  States  and  the  North  American 
Colonies,  together,  furnished  about 
5,000,000  bushels,  of  which  nearly  four- 
fifths  went  from  the  Colonies. 

Mr.  Hudson  then  gives  these  tables : 


The  following  table  will  sho%y  the  prices 
of  wheat  per  bushel,  ia  the  principal  marts  of 
trade  on  the  Continent,  from  1^0  to  1843, 
inclusive : 
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Here  we  have  the  prices  of  wheat,  at  five 
great  marts  of  the  wheat  trade,  for  fourteen 
years,  showing  a  general  average  of  88  cents 
per  bushel. 

The  prices  at  our  seaports,  during  the  same 
period,  run  as  follows : 


In  18S0, 

.      ^1  15 

In  1837, 

.      $1  83 

1831, 

1  IS 

1S38, 

.         154 

1832, 

1  13 

183f), 

1  42 

1S33, 

1  13 

1840, 

1  10 

1834, 

1  03 

1841, 

1  03 

1835, 

1  19 

1842, 

1  16 

1836, 

1  44 

1843, 

1  00 

The  general  average  of  the  aforenamed 
prices  is  $1  25 ;  being  37  cents  more  than 
ihe  average  per  bushel  at  the  aforementioned 
ports  on  the  Black  Sea  and  Baltic.  This 
shows  demonstratively,  that,  in  the  first  cost 
of  the  grain,  we  are  not  able  to  come  into 
fair  competition  with  our  trans-Atlantic 
wheat  growers. 

This  seems  very  conclusive,  and  the 
disadvantage  would  be  still  greater  for  us 
if  the  higher  freights  between  this  coun- 
try and  England  were  brought  into  the 
account. 

The  uncertainty  of  the  fate  of  Sir  R. 
Peel's  qicasi  free-trade  policy,  kept  every- 
thing at  a  stand  in  England  ;  and  the  in- 
timate relations  between  the  markets  of 
that  country  and  our  own  cause  a  like 
inactivity  here.  The  stocks  of  bread- 
stuffs  in  this  country  are  considerable, 
but  any  large  foreign  demand  would  run 
prices  up  rapidly.  If  no  such  demand 
should  occur,  they  will  with  difficulty  be 
maintained  where  they  are,  in  the  face  of 
the  supply  on  hand,  and  the  general  good 
appearance  of  the  very  large  growing 
crops.  Heavy  snows  lying  long  and  late 
on  the  ground,  as  has  been  the  case  very 
generally  this  season,  are  great  helps  to 
the  grain. 

The  opening  of  the  North  river  is  pour- 
ing into  our  market  the  accumulation  of 
the  winter  on  its  shores,  in  the  way  of 
provisions,  bread-stuffs,  &c.,  and  a  cheer- 
ful activity  is  thereby  imparted  to  the 
portions  of  the  city  where  this  trade  is 


carried  on.  The  canals,  it  is  feared,  will 
not  be  opened  till  near  the  end  of  this 
month  (April),  considerable  damage  hav- 
ing been  occasioned  by  the  heavy  Spring 
freshets. 

Our  money  market  is  somewhat  stifiF, 
but  not  pinched.  The  rising  of  the  rates 
of  foreign  exchanges,  which  so  surely 
admonishes  the  banks  of  any  excess  of 
circulation,  will  prompt  these  institutions 
to  some  additional  restriction  of  dis- 
counts ;  and  we  are,  therefore,  prepared 
to  think  that,  for  some  weeks  to  come, 
there  will  be  a  more  general  demand  for 
money.  The  Exchange  on  England  may 
be  quoted  at  9^  to  |  premium ;  on 
France  at  5f. 

Stocks,  in  general,  have  fallen  during 
the  past  months — the  gambling  stocks 
varying  with  the  phases  of  luck.  But 
the  regular  and  substantial  State  stocks 
have  also  undergone  a  slight  decline,  in- 
dicating, undoubtedly,  an  increasing  un- 
easiness about  our  political  condition. 
The  fall  in  Pennsylvania,  indeed,  is  to  be 
accounted  for  differently,  being  occasioned 
mainly  by  the  damage  which  some  of 
the  public  works  have  sustained  from  the 
floods,  and  the  cost  of  repairing  which 
will  trench  considerably  upon  the  funds 
for  paying  the  interest  of  the  debt,  while 
the  delay  occasioned  by  these  injuries 
will  cause  the  loss  of  an  early  Spring 
month,  which  is  usually  of  great  conse- 
quence to  the  tolls. 

We  do  not  think  it  worth  while  to 
quote  the  whole  stock  list,  and  content 
ourselves  with  the  comparative  statement 
annexed,  of  prices  on  Istult.  and  on  27th : 


1st  March. 

27th  March 

New  York  fives,  99|      . 

none  sold 

Ohio,                     94|      . 

same. 

Pennsylvania,       71 1 

70 

Harlaem,              53^ 

54  i 

Norwich  &,  Wor.  64| 

61 

Reading,                75| 

73 

Long  Island,        46 

44  i 
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"  He  beheld  the  cities  of  many  nations,  and  became  acquainted  with  the  opinions 
F  men. — Odyssey. 


of  men. — Odyssey. 

The  steam  packet  of  the  4th  ult., 
brought  intelligence  of  the  triumph  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel  and  his  commercial  policy,  in 
the  House  of  Commons.     After  a  long,  ve- 

VoL.  III. — KO,  IV.  29 


hement  and  very  able  discussion  of  twelve 
consecutive  nights,  during  which  the  new 
policy  of  the  Prime  Minister  was  subjected 
to  the  most  rigid  and  exacting  scrutiny,  the 
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House  divided,  and  resolved,  by  a  vote  of 
three  hundred  and  thirt_y-seven  against  two 
hundred  and  forty,  to  go  into  committee  on 
the  Customs  and  Corn  Importation  Act  at 
once,  rather  than  postpone  its  consideration 
for  six  months,  as  proposed  by  the  rejected 
amendment  of  Mr.  Miles.  This  vote  set- 
tles the  question,  so  far  as  the  Commons 
are  concerned,  and  will  not  be  without  its 
influence  on  the  House  of  Lords.  The 
truth  is,  the  time  has  come,  when  the  abo- 
lition of  protective  duties  on  articles  of 
food,  which  the  people  of  Great  Britain 
require  for  their  sustenance,  must  be 
abolished.  In  the  course  he  has  pur- 
sued, the  Premier  has  only  obeyed  the  dic- 
tates of  that  substantial  and  sovereign  pub- 
lic sentiment  which  no  statesman,  in  a 
country  which  has  in  its  constitution  so 
many  popular  elements  as  England,  can 
safely  disregard.  Had  he  not  preferred  to 
lead  it,  he  must  inevitably  have  been  crush- 
ed by  it.  The  policy  he  has  pursued  will 
almost  certainly  be  adopted  by  Parliament, 
and  approved  by  the  people.  At  a  subse- 
quent setting,  a  motion  of  Mr.  Villiers,  to 
make  the  abolition  of  duties  immediate, 
instead  of  gradual,  was  rejected  by  a  still 
larger  majority — the  vote  standing.  Ayes 
78,  Noes  265. 

The  most  stirring  news  comes  from  In- 
dia. The  British  arms,  in  their  career 
of  indefinite  Asiatic  conquest,  apparently 
as  limitless  as  Alexander's  ambition,  have 
achieved  a  victory  over  the  Seikhs,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Punjaub,  remarkable  at 
once  for  its  brilliancy,  importance,  and  the 
blood  which  it  cost.  For  several  months 
a  very  large  British  force  has  been  concen- 
trated upon  the  frontier  of  the  territory  of 
the  Seikhs,  for  the  alleged  purpose  of 
checking  any  anarchy,  by  which  the  peace 
of  the  British  dominions  might  be  threat- 
ened. The  army  of  the  Seikhs  likewise 
moved  toward  the  Sutlej,and  from  the  11th 
to  the  14th  of  December  last,  made  the 
passage  of  that  river,  and  threatened  the 
advanced  posts  of  the  British  army,  with 
some  80,000  lighting-men  and  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  pieces  of  artillery,  "  of 
the  largest  calibre  movable  in  the  field, 
and  exquisitely  finished — an  artillery  im- 
measurably more  powerful  than  was  ever 
brought  into  the  field  by  Wellington  or 
Napoleon."  Sir  Henry  Hardinge,  the  Gov- 
ernor-General, and  Sir  Hugh  Gough,  Com- 
mander-in-chief, imm2diately  hastened  to 
repel  them.  By  forced  marches,  a  part  of 
their  force  came  up  in  time,  and  the  men, 
parched  with  thirst  and  sinking  with  fa- 
tigue, were  led,  at  once,  against  the  foe. 
A  doubtful  success  on  the  18th,  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  suspension  of  hostilities  until 
the  21st  and22d,  when  was  waged  a  most 
severe  and  remarkable  contest.  The  force 
of  the  Seikhs  is  stated  at  60,000,  with  a 
hundred  guns,  and    strongly  intrenched. 


The  British  had  about  one-third  that  num- 
ber, with  few  guns,  and  those  light.  They 
attacked  the  enemy,  forced  them  from  their 
guns,  with  immense  carnage,  and  finally, 
after  a  protracted  and  most  bloody  strug- 
gle, drove  them  entirely  from  the  field. 
Even  according  to  the  British  official  re- 
ports, they  lost  about  4,000  of  their  soldiers 
in  this  engagement,  and  many  of  their 
ablest  and  most  gallant  officers,  of  whom 
Sir  Robert  Sale  was  one. 

This  is  undoubtedly  but  the  opening  of 
the  campaign ;  and  if  the  British  troops 
meet  so  firm  and  so  fatal  a  resistance  at 
each  step  of  their  progress  as  that  which 
marked  the  commencement  of  (he  war, 
the  conquest  of  the  Punjaub,  and  its  an- 
nexation to  the  British  dominions,  will  not 
be  speedily  or  cheaply  accomplished.  That 
it  has  been  resolved  upon,  is  officially  de- 
clared, in  a  proclamation  recently  issued 
by  the  Governor-General. 

No  action  or  debate  has  been  had  in  Par- 
liament on  American  affairs,  nor  do  the 
public  journals  contain  anything  of  espe- 
cial interest  to  this  country.  The  propo- 
sition, to  which  we  have  before  alluded,  of 
transmuting  the  Republic  of  Mexico  into  a 
Monarchy,  and  seating  upon  the  throne  a 
Bourbon  prince,  of  the  Spanish  branch,  is 
actively  canvassed  by  the  semi-official  pa- 
pers of  London,  Paris  and  Madrid.  AH 
agree  upon  the  feasibility  of  the  scheme, 
and  upon  its  importance,  as  affording  the 
only  means  of  checking  the  rapid  and 
threatening  aggrandizement  of  the  Ameri- 
can Union.  Whether  the  Governments  of 
England,  France  and  Spain  are  in  any  way 
connected  with  this  intrigue,  can,  of  course, 
only  be  a  matter  of  conjecture.  But  the 
favor  with  which  the  project  is  received, 
the  zeal  with  which  it  is  urged,  and  the 
peculiar  motive  which  is  avowed  by  its 
leading  advocates,  are  well  calculated  to 
attract  the  attention,  and  excite  the  curios- 
ity of  the  people  of  this  country.  The 
first  step  towards  its  accomplishment  must, 
of  course,  be  to  secure  the  acquiescence  of 
the  Mexicans  themselves,  as  without  that 
nothing  can  be  done  ;  and  in  connection 
with  this  point,  the  fact  is  not  unimportant, 
that  a  new  paper  has  been  recently  estab- 
lished in  Mexico,  for  the  express  purpose 
of  advocating  such  a  change.  Thus  far, 
however,  it  has  not  been  received  with  any 
indications  of  public  favor. 

In  the  literary  world  we  hear  of  no  start- 
ling novelties.  Publishers  are  enforced  to 
suspend  operations  until  the  intense  polit- 
ical excitement  shall  have  passed  away, 
and  the  public  shall  be  again  at  liberty  to 
read.  A  very  good  collection  of  the  Mis- 
cellanies of  Sm  James  Mackintosh  has 
been  made  by  one  of  his  sons, and  is  issued 
in  three  octavo  volumes.  The  first  part  of 
Bell's  Life  of  Canning  has  been  published. 
Without  being  a  biography  of  any  extract- 
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dinary  merit,  it  is  still  well- written,  and 
will  be  read  with  interest.  The  important 
political  events  of  the  age  in  which  he 
lived,  the  great  characters  with  whom  he 
acted,  and  the  distinguished  part  which  he 
himself  bore  in  the  doings  of  his  time, 
will  always  impart  to  Canning's  life  at- 
traction seldom  exhibited  in  similar  works. 
MoNTHOLONs  Memojrs  of  Bonaparte  cre- 
ate but  a  feeble  sensatioa.  They  lack  pre- 
cisely that  quality  for  which  every  one  had 
looked — piquancy  and  personal  reminis- 
cence. The  two  volumes  which  comprise 
all  thus  far  issued,  are  mainly  made  up  of 
comments  and  explanations  upon  the  lead- 
ing events  of  his  life,  dictated  by  Napoleon 
himself.  The  Memoirs  are  far  less  reada- 
ble than  those  of  Las  Casas  or  O'Meara. 

A  work  of  a  good  deal  of  interest  to  the 
scientific  world  has  just  been  commenced 
in  London.  It  is  an  account  of  the  nu- 
merous fossil  animals  which  have  recently 
been  discovered  in  the  north  of  India. 
Naturalists,  for  some  twelve  years  past, 
have  very  diligently  prosecuted  their  in- 
quiries ia  this  regioa  of  the  earth,  and  it  is 
said  to  have  proved  more  abundant  in  fossil 
animals  than  any  other  region  yet  explored. 
The  first  part,  which  is  all  yet  published, 
commences  with  the  elephant  group,  and 
is  very  elegantly  illustrated  with  plates 
done  on  stone. 

Mr.  Colton's  "Life  and  Times  of 
Henry  Clay  "  is  rather  roughly  handled  by 
the  AthencBum,  in  which  it  is  character- 
ized as  "  a  party  pamphlet  in  two  ponder- 
ous volumes."  When  the  Athenmum  says, 
as  it  does  in  the  notice  of  the  book,  that 
Mr.  Clay's  advocacy  of  a  protective  tariff 
was  the  chief  cause  of  his  defeat  at  the 
late  election,  it  betrays  an  ignoraace  of 
facts  upon  tlie  subject,  which,  under  the 
circumstances,  must  be  deemed  disgrace- 
ful. Englishmen,  of  course,  are  not  re- 
quired to  make  themselves  acquainted  with 
American  politics ;  but  unless  they  do, 
they  should  not  attempt  such  sweeping 
comments  upon  them.  The  same  journal 
says  they  would  have  been  "  glad  to  in- 
vestigate the  career  of  a  statesman,  who, 
like  Mr.  Clay,  has  won  his  way  to  fame 
and  distinction  from  a  humble  condition 
by  his  own  honorable  exertions ;  such  a 
picture,  faithfully  sketched,  would  be  a 
valuable  illustration  of  political  life  in  the 
United  States ;  but  in  these  volumes  the 
lineaments  are  so  distorted,  and  the  inci- 
dents so  obviously  falsified,  that  every  in- 
ference which  they  suggest  is  in  direct 
contradiction  to  truth  and  nature." 

A  new  argument  upon  the  Oregon  ques- 
tion, by  Dr.  Travers  Twiss,  has  excited 
some  attention.  The  author  is  Professor  of 
Polilical  Economy  at  Oxford,  and  is  a  civil- 
ian of  decided  ability.  The  work  of  Green- 
how  is  very  cleverly  examined — the  points 
of  international  law  involved  ar«  very  fully 
disccss^d — and  suggestions  of  some  v^eight 


are  made  as  to  the  best  method  of  arranging 
the  controversy.  He  advises  that  "tho 
ports  in  Admiralty  Inlet  and  Puget's  Sound 
be  declared  free  ports,  with  a  given  radius 
of  free  territory."  Some  of  the  most  influ- 
ential journals  regard  this  proposition  as 
quite  inadequate.  The  book,  probably, 
will  not  be  found  of  sufficiently  general  in- 
terest to  warrant  a  reprint,  but  it  is  well 
worth  reading. 

Mr.  Melville's  account  of  a  residence  of 
Four  Years  in  the  Marquesas  Islands,  re- 
cently published  in  this  city,  was  simulta- 
neously issued  in  London,  and  is  quite 
widely  and  very  favorably  noticed.  Its  racy 
style  merits  all  that  may  be  said  of  it,  and  it 
is  certainly  among  the  most  readable  books 
recently  published  But  we  marvel  somewhat 
that  its  palpable  Muuchausenismshave  been 
treated  so  tenderly.  The  Alhenaum  has  a 
review  of  Poe's  Poems,  which  are  con- 
demned as  filled  with  a  borrowed  mysticism, 
and  as  giving  back,  like  all  American  poetry, 
English  coin,  "thinned  and  deteriorated  by 
the  transit."  The  Raven  is  quoted  as  "a 
strange  specimen  of  the  author's  manner- 
isms— yet  involving  a  poetical  feeling,  of 
which  the  mannerisms  themselves  seem  al- 
most to  make  a  part." 

Several  new  volumes  of  Poems  have 
made  their  appearance.  "  Ballad  Ro- 
mances," by  R.  H.  HoRNE,  is  commended 
as  possessing  very  many  beauties,  with  some 
faults.  The  "  Pleasures  of  Poesy,"  is  the 
title  of  a  Poem,  by  H.  W.  Haynes,  of 
which  little  praise  is  uttered ;  and  the 
"  Flight  of  Armida,"  by  an  anonymous 
author,  is  said  toprom  ise  considerably  more 
than  is  performed.  "  Gaetano  and  other 
Poems,"  by  Mr.  G.  Mayfield,  possesses  merit 
yet  falls  short  of  good  poetry:  the  minor 
poems,  some  lyrical,  and  others  didactic, 
show,  it  is  said,  more  logic  than  fancy  ;  and 
though  mechanically  correct,  have  little 
melody.  "  Lays  of  the  Sea,  and  other 
Poems,  by  Personne,"  is  very  sammarily 
dismissed  by  the  Aihenauvi,  with  this  brief 
criticism :  "  These  poems,  it  seems,  were 
written  by  nobody,  and  nobody,  we  im- 
agine, can  afford  to  read  them.  They  have 
the  true  no-character  of  their  parentage." 
Thomas  Cooper,  the  chartist  has  published 
a  Christmas  Rhyme,  called  the  "Baron's 
Yule  Feast,"  which  is  warmly  praised,  nor 
less  for  its  matter  than  iis  manner.  The  "Fes- 
tival of  Fancy,"  by  Robert  Rose,  is  pub- 
lished, according  to  the  Preface,  by  reason 
of  the  favor  with  which  his  former  works 
have  been  received.  The  London  journals 
protest,  each  for  itself,  against  being  re- 
proached with  any  share  of  the  ofience 
which  is  thus  made  answerable  for  this  new\ 
volume. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Collier  announces  a  volume 
of  the  Lives  of  the  Players  enumerated,  by 
Heminge  and  Condell,  before  the  first 
folio  edition  of  Shakipeare's  Plays.  It  is 
t6  be  issued  among  the  publications  of  the 
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Shakspeare  Society  for  the  present  year. 
It  is  said  to  contain  matter  of  a  good  deal  of 
interest. 

According  to  a  letter  in  the  Augsburg 
Journal,  a  political  censorship  of  the  press 
exists  in  France  of  extreme  severity.  There 
is  an  office  under  that  of  the  minister  for 
foreign  affairs,  where  all  packets  of  books 
are  to  be  examined:  and  other  offices  exist 
for  the  same  purpose,  at  various  points 
along  the  frontier.  Punch,  the  well-known 
London  journal,  though  once  admitted  free- 
ly, is  now,  it  is  said,  e.\cluded  for  having 
caricatured  some  of  the  Princes  of  France. 

A  book  of  some  interest,  entitled  "'Trade 
and  Travel  in  the  Far  East,"  has  juit  been 
published  in  London,  It  is  the  production 
of  a  Mr.  Davidson,  a  man  of  a  roving  and 
adventurous  disposition,  and  who  has  spent 
over  twenty  years  in  China,  Australia,  and 
other  regions  of  the  East,  in  miscellaneous 
adventures  as  servant,  master,  merchant 
and  settler.  The  book  is  written  racily, 
often  carelessly,  but  always  amusingly.  It 
probably  has  less  value  as  an  authority,  than 
interest  as  a  book  of  adventure.  It  certain- 
ly contains  much  matter  which  is  highly  at- 
tractive. 

A  '•  Workingman's  Recollections  of  Ame- 
rica," is  the  title  of  a  little  volume  recently  is- 
sued by  Knight,  of  London,  which  gives,  in 
a  very  homely  but  very  plain  and  effective 
manner,  much  information  of  interest  and 
importance  to  the  European  laborers  who 
are  about  to  seek  new  homes  in  America. 
It  corrects  the  manifold  misapprehensions 
on  the  subject,  which  have  done  so  much 
injury,  and  still  does  full  justice  to  the  vast 
advantages  offered  by  the  United  States  to 
those  who  seek  relief  from  the  severe  taxa- 
tion, the  unrewarded  drudgery  and  the  gen- 
eral degradation,  of  the  too  densely  peopled 
countries  of  the  Old  World. 

In  a  Lecture  delivered  before  the  London 
Institution,  at  one  of  its  recent  meetings, 
Professor  Grove  gave  a  brief  sketch  of  the 
principal  scientific  discoveries  of  the  past 
year.  Prof.  Faraday  has  succeeded  in  liqui- 
fying six  gases  which  have  previously  re- 
sisted all  <!fforts,  and  in  solidifying  five 
which  have  by  other  philosophers  been  re- 
duced to  the  liquid  state.  These  effects 
•were  produced  by  pressure  and  intense 
cold.  Mr.  Donne,  4  Continental  chemist, 
has  discovered  that  when  water  was  de- 
prived of  all  the  air  en  solution,  it  did  not 
boil,  although  subjected  to  a  degree  of  heat 
far  above  that  which.  Under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, was  reqtiireA  for  ebullition  : 
and  that  further,  when  deprived  ofits  air,  it 
may  be  raised  or  supported  by  the  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere  fully  three  times  higher 
than  under  ordinary  circumstances.  The 
researches  of  Professor  Scheenbein  with 
regard  to  azote,  and  the  various  theories 
concerning  it,  were  sketched  ;  and  the  ex- 
periment of  Bontigny,  illustrative  of  the  re- 
pellant  power  of  heat  radiating  from  bodies 
at  a  high  temperature,  was  also  described. 


The  electrization  of  plants  was  also  consid- 
ered,  and  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Solly, 
who  has  made  no  less  than  J40,  were  said 
to  have  shown  clearly  that  it  has  no  effect 
upon  their  growth.  Prof  Faraday's  dis- 
coveries of  the  relation  between  light  and 
magnetism.  Lord  Rosse's  large  telescope, 
and  the  discovery  of  the  new  planet  Astraa, 
farmed  the  other  topics  of  the  discourse. 

The  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  many 
English  Astronomers,  are  speculating  upon 
the  comet  recently  observed  in  our  planeta- 
ry system  — which  had  either  become  dou- 
ble, or  had  found  another  comet  on  its  way, 
with  which  it  was  gravitating.  It  is  an- 
nounced that  M.  Vaiz,  of  Marseilles,  first 
made  the  discovery,  which  had  since  been 
verified  in  different  observatories  of  Eu- 
rope. Our  impression  is  very  decided, that 
Lieut.  Maury,  of  the  Washington  Observa- 
tory, first  announced  the  discovery  of  this 
double  comet.  His  statentent  concerning 
it  certainly  bears  date  earlier  than  that  of 
any  other  we  have  seen.  At  the  session  of 
the  Acidemy  held  on  the  9th  of  February, 
a  communication  was  made  of  some  very 
singular  experiments  with  the  Electro-Gal- 
vanic light,  said  to  have  been  obtained  by 
Bunsen's  apparatus:  we  find  this  account 
of  it  in  the  scientific  report: — 

"  The  writer  states  that  he  causes  this  light 
to  enter  a  dark  room  through  an  opening  in  a 
screen  or  shutter,  and  then,  with  the  aid  of 
powerful  reflectors,  is  able  to  distinguish  the 
internal  parts  ofthe  human  body.  The  veins, 
the  arteries,  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and 
the  action  ofthe  nerves,  are,  he  says,  seen  by 
him  with  perfect  distinctness  ;  and. if  the  light 
be  directed  tow^ards  the  region  lif  the  heart, 
he  is  enabled  to  study  all  the  mechanism  of 
that  important  organ  as  if  it  were  placed  be  ■ 
fore  him  under  a  glass.  The  author  even  as- 
serts that  he  has  ascertained  the  existence  of 
tubercles  in  the  lungs  of  a  consumptive  pa- 
tient, and  gives  a  drawing  of  them  as  they 
appeared.  On  rubbing  the  skin  with  a  lutle 
olive  oil,  the  transparency  was  augmented, 
and  he  was  enabled  to  follow  the  process  of 
digestion  (!)'' 

A  book  has  recently  been  published  in 
Paris,  in  the  Geiman  language,  and  by  a 
German  author,  which  asserts,  with  great  ve- 
hemence, and  urges  with  intense  bitterness, 
that  Caspar  Hauser,  whose  release  from  an 
imprisonment  which  he  had  been  forced  to 
sustain  from  early  childhood  at  Nuremberg, 
some  years  since,  created  so  deep  and  gene- 
ral an  excitement,  was  the  son  of  Charles 
Louis  Frederic,  son  of  the  hereditary 
Prince  of  Baden,  and  the  Princess  Louisd 
Napoleone  de  Beauharnais,  the  adopted 
daughter  of  Napoleon.  According  to  the 
representations  of  this  author,  the  political 
interests  ofthe  Grand  Duke  of  Baden  led 
to  the  announcement,  soon  after  its  birth, 
that  the  child  was  dead  :  but  it  is  said  that 
he  was  se!)t  to  a  Catholic  Curate  on  the 
Rhine,  who  kept  him  in  wretched  confine- 
ment apart  from  everything  which  could  ini 
prove  his  mind,  and  finally  transferred  hioi     1 
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to  Nuremberg,  where  he  became  known  to 
the  world.  A  Brussels  correspwndent  of 
Graham's  Magazine,  gives  a  very  copious 
summary  of  the  circumstances  of  this  trans- 
action. He  saya  that  Prussia,  Austria,  and 
even  Russia  were  concerned  in  it,  and  that 
Lord  Stanhope  was  also  connected  with  it. 
The  Prime  Minister  of  the  Duke  of  Baden, 
by  whom  it  was  done,  is  still  living,  and  the 
author  names  throughout,  the  persons  who 
bore  a  part  in  this  stupendous  crime.  The 
priests  who  took  part  in  it  have  all  risen 
rapidly  to  rank  and  fortune,  and  the  murderer 
•of  Caspar  Hauser  became,  from  a  simple 
•clerk  in  a  retail  shop,  the  confidant,  brother- 
in-law  and  prime  tninister  of  the  Grand 
Duke  Ludwig.  This  must  certainly  be  a 
work  of  starthng  interest. 

A  work  on  the  political  aspect  of  Brazil 
by  the  Count  de  Sugannet,  has  just  been 
published  in  Paris.  It  is  said  to  present  the 
prospects  of  that  most  richlyendovved  coun- 
try in  a  very  gloomy  and  unpromising  light, 
and  predicts  a  revolution  which  shall  swallow 
up  tlie  dominant  hereditary  raonarchy  of  the 
country.  The  fifth  volume  of  Thiers' 
Consulate  and  Empire,  which  relates  to  the 
French  policy  pursued  in  Germany,  has 
called  forth  a  perfect  thunderstorm  of  criti- 
cism from  the  German  press.  The  Abbe 
Cormenin  is  abont  to  publish  his  Philosophy 
of  Religion.  The  Tabula  Amalfitana,  form- 
ing the  oldest  code  of  maritime  laws  on  re- 
cord, has  recently  been  published  at  Vienna, 
from  a  MS.  in  the  Imperial  Library.  A 
compilation  of  all  the  Memoirs  relating  to 
the  history  of  French  Society  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  has  been  commenced  in 
Paris : — M.  Francois  Barriere,  Editor  of  the 
Journal  dcs  Dehats,  has  undertaken  to  edit 
the  work. 

A  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Alhenaum 
gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  newspa- 
per press  of  that  Capital.  He  says  there 
are  twenty-six  daily  papers  published  in  the 
city,  with  an  aggregate  subscription  of  about 
140.000,  in  which  number  the  Journal  des 
Debats,  Le  Constitutinnnel,  La  Presse  and 
La  Siecle  figure  for  100,000,  and  L'Epoque 
for  20,000.  The  remaining  twenty-one 
have  only  20,000  among  them,  or  about  950 
each.  Although  the  aggregate  circulation 
is  greater  than  that  of  the  English  papers, 
the  writer  does  not  think  that  they  have  as 
many  readers.  Nearly  all  of  them,  more- 
over, are  read  quite  as  much  for  ihe'irfeuil- 
letons  as  for  their  political  or  general  news. 

The  Paris  Savans  are  very  much  inter- 
ested in  a  most  remarkable  case  of  animal 
electricity  exhibited  in  a  young  girl  about 
thirteen  years  of  age,  named  Angelique  Cot- 
ton. As  we  do  not  remember  ever  to  have 
seen  a  similar  cise,  we  think  the  following 
account  of  it  from  Galignani's  Messenger 
will  be  read  with  interest: 

"  Angelique  Cotton  is  thirteen,  a  native  of 
the  department  of  the  Finistere,  where  she 
was  employed  in  a  thread-glove  manufactory 


as  a  winder.    One  day,  whilst  at  work  with 
her  companions,  the  reel  on  which  she   was 
winding  thread  was  suddenly  projected  from 
her.    I'he  circumstance  excited  surprise,  the 
reel  was  replaced,  when  the  same  effect  was 
renewed.    It  was  then  evident  that  Angeliquo 
herself  was  the   cause.    The  affair  made  a 
noise  in  the  village,  and  the  cure  was  called 
in.    It  was  supposed  by  th«m  that  she  was 
po.ssessed,  and  an  exorcism  was  had  recourse 
lo,  but  no  devil  came  out.    After  the  priest, 
the  doctor  was  applied  to,  but  he  was  as  unable 
to  effect  a  cure  as  the  curate  had  been.  Anoth' 
er  doctor  then  visited  her,  and  witnessed  the 
same  effects  as  the  other  had  seen,  but  being 
a  sensible  man,  he  made  no  attempt  to  cure 
an  affection   which  he  did    not  understand. 
This  gentleman  induced  the  mother  of  Ange- 
lique to  send  her  to  Paris  and  arcumfaiiied 
her,     A  few  days  ago  she  was  taken  to  the 
Observatory,  where  Messrs.  Arago,  Maihieu, 
Laugier,  and  Gonjon,  witnessed  ttie  following 
expermients  ;— A  piece  of  paper,  placed  upon 
the  edge  of  a  table,  was  immediaiely  attracted 
by  the  left  hand  ot  the  girl.     She  then,  hold- 
ing her  apron  in  her  hand  approached  agueri- 
don,  which  was  pushed  back,  alll.ough  the 
apron  scarcely  touched  it.    The  next  experi- 
ment was  to  place  her  in  a  chair  with  her  feet 
on   the  ground.     The    chair  was    projected 
with  violence  ngainst  the  wall,  while  the  girl 
was  thrown  the  other  way.     This  experiment 
was    repeated  several  times,  and  with  the 
same  results.    M.  Arago  laid  his  hand  upon 
the  chair  to  prevent  its  moving,  but  the  force 
was  too  great  for  his  resistance,  and  M.  Gou- 
jon,  having  seated  himself  on  part  of  the  chair 
wastlirown  off  as  soon  as  Angelique  had  also 
taken  her  seat.     Such,  said  M.  Arago,  were 
the  facts  witnessed,  and  he  had  seen  nothing 
to  justify  an  opinion  that  any  deception  had 
been  practised,    Since  then  otherexperiments 
have  been  performed  by  Dr.  Tauchon.    This 
gentleman  had  the  chair  in  which  Angelique 
was  seated  held  by   two  pov;erful  men.    In 
this  instance  it  was  not  driven  away,  but 
broke  in   their  hands.    A  table,   a  gueridon, 
and  a  heavy  sofa  were  projected  by  the  mere 
contact  of  the  girl's  clothes.     Dr.  Tauchon 
ascertained  that  the  chair  in  which  she  sits  i» 
first  attracted,  and  next  repulsed.     When  An- 
gelique is  isolated  from  the  ground  by  a  glass 
stool,  oiled  silk,  o?  any  other  non-conductor 
of  electricity,  the  projettions  do  not  take  place. 
A  loadstone  being  placed  near  the  left  hand, 
which  alone  is  magnetic,  she  experienced  dif- 
ferent sensations,  according  as  the  north  and 
south  poles  were  applied,  and  could  tell  with 
which  pole  she  was  in  contact.     She   is  re- 
pulsed by  the  north  pole.     She  experiences 
violent  commotions,  when  the    electric  dis- 
charges take  place,   and  suffers  greatly  from 
them.     It  is  in  the  evening,  between  seven 
and  nine,  about  an  hour  after  the  has  dined, 
that   her   electrical   power  is  most   strongly 
developed.     Her  pulse  then  beats   from  105 
to  120  per  minute. 

The  data  thus  far  within  our  reach,  do 
not  warrant  us  informing  any  opinion  ujion 
the  case  :  but  nothing  except  the  names  of 
the  eminent  French  Savans,  which  are 
given  in  connection  with  the  narrative  of 
these  experiments,  induces  us  to  lay  them 
before  our  readers. 
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CRITICAL    NOTICES, 


The  Farmers'  Library  and  Monthly  Jour- 
nal of  Agriculture.  Edited  by  John 
S.  Skinner.  New  York :  Greeley  &; 
McElrath.  Terms — ^'5  per  annum. 
The  progress  of  scientific  and  practical 
Agriculture  in  our  widely  diversified  coun- 
try within  the  last  few  years,  though  by  no 
means  commensurate  with  its  acknow- 
ledged importance  as  compared  with  other 
topics  affecting  the  interests  and  the  happi- 
ness of  the  people,  has  yet  been  such  as 
may  well  excite  the  hope  that,  at  no  dis- 
tant day,  the  subject  will  take  its  legitimate 
place  in  the  circle  of  the  sciences  and  in 
the  popular  estimation.  The  indications  of 
this  progress  are  to  be  seen  in  the  gener- 
ally improved  appearance  of  farms — espe- 
cially in  some  of  the  older  States  ;  in  the 
readiness  to  invest  capital  in  agricultural 
operations ;  in  the  constantly  increasing 
interest  manifested  in  the  proceedings  of 
Agricultural  Societies;  in  the  rapid  multi- 
plication of  Agricultural  periodicals  ;  and, 
above  all,  in  the  elevated  aims  and  scienti- 
fic character  exhibited  in  the  pages  of 
some  of  these  publications.  We  cannot 
but  place  foremost  of  these  "  The  Farmers^ 
Library  and  Monthly  Journal  of  Agri- 
culture." We  hope  a  brief  notice  of  its 
merits  will  have  the  effect  to  induce  such 
of  our  readers  as  are  interested  in  agricul- 
tural pursuits  to  examine  for  themselves. 

It  is  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury since  Mr.  Skinner  commenced  the  pub- 
lication, at  Baltimore,  of  the  "  American 
Farmer"  the  first  periodical  in  this  coun- 
try devoted  to  Agriculture.  The  scheme 
was  pronounced  chimerical  by  many  heads 
revered  for  sagacity  and  wisdom;  it  is  worth 
the  while  to  mark  how  the  result  has  more 
than  justified  all  the  enthusiastic  hopes 
of  the  rash  experimenter.  Instead  of  one 
agricultural  periodical  struggling  for  a  pre- 
carious subsistence,  and  casting  a  dim  light 
upon  the  ignorance  which  rested  on  this 
more  than  over  any  other  of  the  great  inter- 
ests of  the  country,  we  now  have  a  large 
number  of  well  supported  journals  devo- 
ted to  the  discussion  and  development  of 
this  exclusive  subject,  and  adapted  to  the 
peculiar  local  wants  of  the  different  por- 
tions of  our  country.  The  effect  of  these 
has  been  to  promote  a  taste  for  reading,  a 
spirit  of  investigation,  and  an  eagerness  for 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  Agriculture  in 
all  its  practical  and  scientific  relations, 
which  cannot  be  fully  met  by  any  publica- 
tion less  elevated  in  its  aims  than  that  now 
before  us.  We  regard  "The  Farmers' 
Library,"  therefore,  as  the  natural  growth 
of  past  efforts  in  the  fiald  of  agricultural 


science,  and  as  making  a  new  era  in  the 
progress  of  this  important  branch  of  our 
national  literature.  It  fills  a  place  not  oc- 
cupied by  any  previous  publication,  and 
being  of  a  national  and  not  a  local  charac- 
ter, it  can  be  commended  to  general  circu- 
lation on  grounds  which  need  not  excite 
the  jealousy  of  older  journals. 

The  plan  of  the  work  is  peculiar.  It  is 
divided  into  two  parts ;  and  though  both 
look  to  the  same  general  object,  each  is  yet 
distinct  from  the  other.  The  part  embraced 
by  the  title  of  "  Farmers'  Library,"  is  sep- 
arately paged,  and  intended  to  form  a  dis- 
tinct volume  at  the  close  of  the  year.  It 
will  embrace  the  best  works  from  the  agri- 
cultural literature  of  foreign  countries, 
essays  on  the  Natural  Sciences,  such  as 
Botany,  Entomology,  Horticulture,  Arbori- 
culture, &c.  The  first  work  selected  for 
this  department  was  Petzholdt's  "  Lec- 
tures to  Farrners  on  Agricultural  Chemis- 
try" which  was  completed  in  two  consec- 
utive numbers.  This  was  followed  by 
Thaer's  "  Principles  of  Agriculture" 
which  is  not  yet  completed.  These  works 
alone  are  worth  double  the  yearly  subscrip- 
tion to  the  whole  Magazine,  being  of  the 
highest  practical  value  to  every  American 
Farmer.  They  will  be  followed  by  others 
of  equal  interest  and  importance,  and  thus 
the  Farmers  of  the  country  will  have  placed 
before  them  the  very  choicest  works  relat- 
ing TO  their  occupation,  on  terms  which 
will  leave  them  without  reasonable  excuse 
for  remaining  in  ignorance  of  their  valua- 
ble contents. 

The  other  portion  of  the  work,  embraced 
under  the  title  of  "  Mojithly  Journal  of 
Agriculture,"  is  filled  with  briefer  but 
scarcely  less  valuable  articles.  It  embraces 
choice  selections  from  foreign  Agricultural 
Journals,  and  to  a  limited  extent,  from  sim- 
ilar works  in  our  own  country,  and  brief 
original  essays  from  the  Editor  and  his  cor- 
respondents on  all  the  various  topics  inter- 
esting to  the  scientific  and  practical  Far- 
mer. 

The  first  number  of  the  work  appeared 
in  July  last,  and  we  now  have  before  us 
the  numbers  for  eight  consecutive  months. 
In  looking  them  over  we  see  no  indication 
that  the  Editor  is  likely  to  exhaust  the  rich 
materials  gathered  in  the  course  of  along 
life,  during  which  he  has  fostered  a  deep 
love  for  rural  pursuits,  and  kept  a  watchful 
eye  upon  every  occurrence  having  even  the 
remotest  bearing  upon  the  subject  which, 
more  than  any  other,  has  tasked  the  powers 
of  his  vigorous  intellect.  As  a  writer  he 
is  both  amusing  and  instructive,  though  his 
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style,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  often  careless 
and  inelegant.  Probably  few  men  in  our 
country  combine  in  themselves  more  of  the 
necessary  qualifications  for  conducting  such 
a  work,  and  as  he  is  fortunately  well 
known  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  we 
are  not  surprised  at  the  large  circulation 
which  it  haSj  already  acquired  under  his 
management.  Appreciating  very  highly 
the  various  other  Agricultural  periodicals 
in  our  country,  and  wishing  them  all  the 
success  they  deserve  in  the  fields  which 
they  respectively  occupy,  we  still  look 
with  superior  interest  to  "  The  Farmers' 
Library  and  Monthly  Journal  of  Agricul- 
ture," as  a  national  work,  filling  its  own 
peculiar  niche,  and  adapted  to  confer  honor 
as  well  upon  the  country  as  upon  the  cause 
it  advocates. 

The  Publishers  have  spared  no  expense 
in  giving  the  work  an  appropriate  dress. 
They  have  already  embellished  it  with  por- 
traits of  the  late  Hon.  Stephen  Van  Rens- 
sellaer.  Judge  Peters,  and  Professor  Liebig; 
also  with  engravings  of  domestic  animals, 
vegetables,  plants,  &c.  The  work  will 
form,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  two  distinct 
volumes  of  more  than  600  pages  each, 
filled  with  matter  of  permanent  interest, 
and  in  a'style  which  will  render  them  orna- 
ments to  any  library  in  the  land.  It  is  de- 
serving of  the  support  of  every  one  who 
cares  for  this  greatest  of  our  national  inter- 
ests. 


Vision  of  Dante  ;  Translated  by  the  Rev. 
Henry  F.  Gary,  A.  M.  New  York : 
Appleton  &.  Co. 

This  is  now  "established,"  perhaps  be- 
cause the  only  entire  English  version  of 
the  most  untranslatable  of  all  poems.  We 
have  a  vague  impression  of  having  seen, 
several  months  ago,  noticed  in  English 
periodicals,  some  specimens  of  a  new 
effort,  published  in  London.  They  con- 
sisted of  a  few  cantos  of  (if  we  remember 
well)  the  Inferno;  and  seemed  of  com- 
mendable execution — to  judge  from  the 
extracts  of  the  reviewer. 

This  translator  would  have  a  general, 
and  in  our  mind,  essential,  advantage  over 
Cary,  in  his  employing  rhyme.  He,  more- 
over, retained  the  measure  and  stanza  of 
the  original ;  both  as  well  adapted  to  the 
English  as  to  the  Italian  language,  as  we 
may  see  in  (for  example)  "  Don  Juan," 
which  owes  half  of  what  is  esteemed  its 
poetry  to  the  undulating  cadence  of  the 
terza  rima.  The  importance  of  rhyme  as 
an  element  of  poetry  in  the  modern  lan- 
guages is,  we  think,  far  too  much  under- 
rated (perhaps  misconceived,  rather)  by 
English  critics  ;  although  they  consider  it, 
when  national  jealousy  is  to  be  subserved, 
as  the  sole  constituent  of  French  poetry. 
Rhyme  is,  in  fact,  a  powerful  means  of 


acting  physically  or  through  the  senses — 
as  music  acts — upon  even  the  cultivated 
reader.  Nowhere  is  its  aid  more  requi- 
site than  in  a  translation  of  Dante;  both 
to  lull  and  ravish  the  soul  into  the  sublime 
region  of  his  conceptions,  and  to  smother 
certain  aspirations  of  his  style,  resulting 
as  well  from  his  fullness  of  thought,  as  the 
fact  of  having  written,  ere  yet  the  Tuscan 
was  the  "  syren-  tongue."  Mr.  Cary  has 
not  only  renounced  this  advantage,  but  re- 
tains, it  would  seem  sedulously,  many  of 
the  ruggednesses  alluded  to,  in  his  frequent 
involutions,  (scarcely  pardonable  in  "  blank 
verse,")  and  the  use  of  antiquated  words. 
This  is  visible  on  every  page.  We  have 
naturally  turned  to  the  exquisite  episode  of 
"  Francesca;"  which  Leigh  Hunt  has  ren- 
dered so  familiar  (in  more  senses  than 
one)  in  his  Rimini.  We  think  any  who 
have  read  the  original  and  will  try  to 
recognize  it  here,  may  conceive  something 
of  what  we  have  been  able  scarce  to  inti- 
mate in  these  few  remarks.    For  instance  : 

"  Francesca  !  your  sad  fate 
£!ven  to  tears  my  grief  and  pity  moves. 
But  tell  me  ;  in  the  time  of  your  sweet  sighs, 
Bi/  ivhat,  and  how  Love  granted,    that   ye 
knew,"  &c. 

This  is  translation  neither  of  a  poet,  nor 
by  a  poet.  The  last  line  as  far  as  in- 
telligible, is  ambiguous.  The  word  "  even," 
in  the  second,  is  feeble  and  occasions  a 
hiatus;  its  position,  immediately  after  the 
closing  pause  of  the  preceding  line,  not 
only  warrants,  but  requires  an  anapaest,  as 
"  even  unto,  &c.  Cary  seems  not  to  have 
been  aware  that  Prosody  is  so  accommo- 
dating to  Poetry. 


North's  Specimens  of  the  British  Critics.  By 
Christopher  North,  (John  Wilson), 
Philadelphia:  Carey  and  Hart. 

We  are  glad  to  see  this  volume  of  Prof. 
Wilson's  latest  criticisms.  They  are  not 
among  the  more  brilliant  of  his  varied  and 
brilliant  writings.  To  the  Magazine  reader 
they  have,  by  no  means,  the  attractiveness 
of  his  earlier  rambling,  rhapsodical,  epi- 
sodical critiques,  especially  those  remarkable 
productions  which  may  be  said  in  a  great 
measure  to  have  made  his  reputation — the 
Noctes  Ambrosianse.  Yet  they  are  really 
among  the  most  able  and  valuable  of  his 
critical  essays.  They  are  more  sober,  con- 
densed— written  in  more  of  an  English 
style — than  most  of  his  writings,  and  exceed- 
ingly full  of  information,  not  only  about  the 
immediate  subject,  but  touching  innumer- 
able collateral  points  in  the  empire  of  Let- 
ters. It  is,  also,  scarcely  less  rich  in  illus- 
trations, than  his  former  more  diffuse 
productions. 
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Journey  to  jSrarat.  By  Dr.  Friedrich 
Parrot,  Professor  of  A^atural  Philos- 
ophy in  the  University  of  Dorp  at,  Rus- 
sian Imperial  Cou7isellor  of  State,  etc., 
tvith  map  and  wood  cuts.  Translated 
by  W.  D.  CooLEY.  J\i''eio  York:  Harper 
&,  Brothers.     1846. 

The  work  before  us  appears  to  be  an 
abiidguient  of  the  very  profound  and  ex- 
tensive journal  of  the  author  ;  but  embrac- 
ing in  a  condensed  form  the  most  valuable 
of  his  sclentifie  observations.  The  object 
of  his  journey  appears  to  have  been  entirely 
connected  with  scientific  investigations,  yet 
nothing  escaped  his  notice;  and  we  accord- 
ingly find,  intermingled  with  geographical 
descriptions,  chemical  analysis  and  geologi- 
cal researches,  full  and  interesting  descrip- 
tions of  men,  manners  and  government*. 
In  one  chapter  the  reader  will  find  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  King  of  Persia's  family— re- 
marks upon  the  turbulence  of  the  natives — 
an  account  of  the  Plague — experiments 
with  the  pendulum,  and  of  the  hot  springs 
and  their  chemical  analysis,  etc.  The  au- 
thor obtained  wide  celebrity  for  his  daring 
feat  of  ascending  Mt.  Ararat ;  and  he  is 
supposed  to  be  the  first  person  who  was 
successful  in  the  experiment,  though  it  has 
since  been  accomplished  by  others.  A  very 
full  account  of  this  enterprise  is  contained 
in  the  volume.  The  author's  style  is  rather 
heavy,  especially  in  pai^sages  which  he  en- 
deavors to  work  up  into  something  fine. 
In  the  main,  however,  it  is  sufficiently  well 
fitted  for  a  vehicle  of  scientific  information. 
To  those,  at  least,  engaged  in  geological 
studies,  the  work  will  be  found  quite  use- 
ful. Those  who  read  for  simple  amuse- 
ment will  unquestionably  find  more  conge- 
nial materials  in  the  "yellow-covered, cheap 
literature"  of  this  prolific  age. 


struciion  of  the  Genitire  case,  the  rules  and 
cautions  in  translation,  the  terminations  of 
different  parts  of  speeeh,  together  wiih  th& 
sketch  ot  Latin  Accidence,  and  distinction 
of  Synonymes  form  an  acquisition  that  will 
enable  the  student  to  acquire  a  very  tho- 
rough knowledge  of  the  language,  and  fa- 
cilitate the  labor  of  the  teacher.  Beside  the 
Latin  and  English  Vocabulary,  there  are 
three  Appendices,  containing  matter  that 
the  student  seldom  meets  with  either  in  the 
preparatory  school  or  college.  We  cannot 
enter  into  the  merits  of  this  work  in  detail. 
The  work  is  conducted  on  the  much  ad- 
mired system  of  Ollendorff,  which  is  re- 
commendation sufficient,  to  those  wlio  are 
acquainted  with  it.  If  it  is  possible  to  acquire 
a  knowledge  of  the  language  without  a 
teacher,  this  is  the  only  work  we  have  seen 
that  is  at  all  suitable  for  the  study.  Being 
the  first  of  a  classical  series  of  school  books 
on  the  system  above  spoken  of — and  we 
hope  soon  to  see  more — we  have  no  doubt 
it  will  supersede  others  now  in  use;  and 
although  designated  as  a  school  book,  we 
recommend  all  students  and  professors  to 
possess  a  copy.  The  name  of  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  of  the  modern  scholars 
of  England,  Dr.  Arnold,  is  sufficient  to  draw 
towards  this  series  the  attention  of  the 
scholars  of  this  country. 


Arnold's  First  and  Second  Latin  Book. 

Edited  by  Rev.  J.  A.  Spencer,  A.  M. 

New  York  :  D.  Appleton  cSt  Co. 

This  is  the  title  of  anew  Latin  Grammar, 
now  ffist  published  in  this  country.  It  is  a 
long  time  since  any  first  book  of  Latin  has 
been  given  to  the  public,  claiming  superi- 
ority to  those  used  for  twenty  years  past; 
many  attempts  have  been  made  to  simplify 
the  rudiments  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  lan- 
guages, but  without  any  marked  success. 
We  were  somewhat  taken  by  surprise,  on 
examining  this  work,  to  find  all  the  most 
difficult  points  so  fully  and  satisfactorily 
explained.  The  arrangement  is  some- 
what diff'erent  from  the  ordinary  grammars 
of  the  language,  being  divided  into  lessons 
and  exercises,  a.'^suming  the  principle  of 
"  imitation  and  frequent  repetition.''^  The 
roots  of  the  verbs  and  the  gerund,  the  con- 


Voltaire  and  Rousseau  against  the  Athe- 
ist. 

This  is  a  selection  of  passages  from  these 
two  celebrated  writers,  in  favor  of  the  being 
of  a  God.  Their  force  and  earnestness 
will  astonish  many  good  people,  (we  have 
no  doubt,)  who  do  not  reflect  that  diatnonds 
are  sometimes  picked  up  from  dunghills; 
whilst  those  who  persist  in  seeing  and  feel- 
ing only  with  their  senses,  may  be  induced 
to  open  their  other  eyes,  when  they  find 
themselves  so  rudely  shaken  by  their  own 
nurses. 

The  extract  from  Rousseau  we  can  com- 
mend as  a  most  exquisite  piece  of  reason- 
ing, in  a  most  excellent  spirit. 


A  Practical  Treatise  on  Healthy  Skin. 

By  Erasmus  Wilson. 

The  anatomical,  physiological,  and  hy- 
gienic facts  contained  in  this  volume,  are 
of  immense  importance,  setting  aside  the 
medical  prescriptions,  which  will  doubt- 
less mostly  be  set  aside  as  soon  as  the  rest 
of  the  book  is  properly  studied,  digested 
and  acted  on.  There  is  no  knowledge 
more  needed  than  that  contained  in  Dr. 
Wilson's  book  ;  and  we  very  devoutly  ten- 
der him  our  thanks  for  it,  on  behalf  of  our- 
selves, and  the  "  great  unwashed." 
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POLITICAL    CORRUPTION.* 


Nothing  is  farther  from  our  intention 
than  to  enter  into  a  formal  review,  either 
of  the  matter  or  the  style  of  the  work, 
the  title  of  which  is  subjoined  below. 
As  far  as  the  compiler  and  his  produc- 
tion are  concerned,  our  opinion  may  be 
expressed  in  the  briefest  possible  terms. 
Of  the  morality  of  the  transactions  in 
which  the  publication  of  this  collection 
of  letters  had  its  origin,  we  will  not  per- 
mit ourselves  to  entertain  any,  even  the 
least,  discussion.  The  very  idea  of  an  ar- 
gumentative parley  in  this  matter  is  de- 
grading and  injurious  to  the  moral  sense. 
No  sophistry  employed  by  the  writer  or 
compiler,  in  defence  of  his  course,  ought 
to  have  the  least  weight,  in  his  justifica- 
tion, with  any  sound  mind.  It  is  of  no 
consequence  whether  the  box  containing 
these  letters  was  put  into  his  hands  by 
one  who  had  the  legal  charge  of  the 
Custom  House,  or  not.  It  is  of  no  conse- 
quence whether  he  opened  them  alone, 
or  in  the  presence  of  some  third  person  or 
persons.  It  matters  not  by  whose  conni- 
vance the  deed  was  done.  It  is  of  no  im- 
portance who  possessed  the  legal  or  dele- 
gated ownership  of  the  chest,  the  papers, 
the  inclosures,  or  the  apartment  in  which 
this  correspondence  was  deposited.  It 
is  enough,  for  any  sound  and  honora- 
ble  mind,  that  they  were  letters  writ- 


ten in  privacy  and  confidence,  and  of 
such  a  nature,  that  those  who  wrote 
them,  and  those  to  whom  they  were  ad- 
dressed, never  can  be  supposed,  under 
any  circumstances,  to  have  consented  to 
their  publication,  had  they  been  consulted 
in  the  affair.  To  touch  the  seal  under 
such  circumstances,  or  to  misplace  a  fold- 
ing, or  even  to  cast  a  glance  at  the  inte- 
rior, v/as  morally  wrong  and  dishonor- 
able: to  publish  their  contents  to  the 
world,  was  a  most  heinous  offence.  To 
do  all  this  with  a  deliberate  design,  as  it 
appears  to  us,  to  accomplish  a  revengeful 
purpose,  by  lacerating  the  feelings  of 
those  whose  confidential  epistolary  inter- 
course is  thus  laid  bare  to  the  public  gaze, 
was  the  act  of  an  unprincipled  man. 

Private  correspondence,  unless  under 
very  peculiar  circumstances  to  which  we 
shall  advert,  is  sacred.  The  term  is  well 
chosen,  and  admirably  adapted  to  express 
that  religious  regard  to  faith,  or  confi- 
dence, of  man  in  man — that  feeling  of 
true  honor,  which,  next  to  religion  itself, 
is  most  conservative  of  all  social  and  po- 
litical virtues.  We  hazard  the  proposition, 
in  which,  we  think,  every  sound  con- 
science will  agree  with  us,  that  when 
Mackenzie  thus  purloined  the  private 
thoughts  of  others  against  their  will,  and 
gave  them  to  the  public,  he  committed  a 


*  Life  and  Times  of  Martin  Van  Buren :  the  Correspondence  of  his  Friends,  Family 
and  Pupils  ;  together  with  brief  notices,  sketches,  anecdotes,  &c.,  &c.  By  William  L. 
Mackenzie.    Boston:  Cooke  &  Co.   . 
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greater  crime  than  if  he  had  picked  the 
lock  of  Mr.  Hoyt's  private  drawer,  for  the 
purpose  of  stealing  his  cash.  In  the  one 
case,  little  confidence  is  reposed,  and, 
therefore,  little  is  violated — it  is  mainly 
21.  breach  of  the  peace ;  the  other  involves 
that  higher  criminality,  a  breach  of  trust. 
All  crime  may  be  said,  to  some  extent,  to 
involve  this  peculiar  species  of  guilt,  but 
especially  is  this  the  casevpith  injuries  to 
that  kind  oi property,  or,  xaXhex, propriety, 
(to  use  an  obsolete  yet  most  expressive 
form  of  the  word,)  whose  great  security 
is  in  this  sacred  confidence,  or  feeling  of 
honor,  among  mankind. 

The  question  may  arise — Can  there 
possibly  be  circumstances  under  which 
this  may  he  rightly,  and,  if  rightly,  hon- 
orably done .'  Even  when  thus  stated, 
a  truly  upright  and  conscientious  person 
would  not  answer  rashly  in  the  affirma- 
tive. The  negative  position  is  surely 
safe,  until  the  other  is  most  indubitably 
shown  to  be  right.  If  it  he  said  that  great 
good  may  come  from  disclosures  thus 
procured,  or  that  great  evils  may  be  pre- 
vented by  them,  still  the  question  returns — 
Can  there  be  a  greater  good  to  society 
than  the  cultivation  of  this  sacred  feeling 
of  confidence,  even  when  carried  to  what 
may  seem  extreme  bounds  ;  and  can  there 
be  a  greater  evil  than  that  universal  sen- 
timent of  suspicion  and  mistrust,  which 
must  be  the  result  of  hazarding,  without 
great  caution,  exceptions  to  so  conserva- 
tive and  religious  a  principle  .'  Let  us 
admit,  however,  that  there  might  be  two 
most  extreme  cases  in  which  the  rule 
would  bear  to  be  relaxed  :  namely,  when 
the  object  is  to  discover  and  prevent  a 
suspected  and  atrocious  conspiracy  for 
the  injury  of  a  fellow-citizen,  or  to  de- 
feat a  plot  of  treason  against  the  State. 
These  cases,  however,  have  a  peculiar 
feature,  which  would  seem  to  justify  the 
exception.  The  atrociousness,  secrecy, 
and  treachery  of  such  conspiracies  may 
be  said  to  negative  the  very  idea  of  confi- 
dence. So  also  in  case  of  war,  no  trust 
is  reposed  or  promised,  either  expressly 
or  by  implication.  There  is,  on  all  sides, 
a  mutual  consciousness  of  this,  and  there- 
fore that  same  injury  is  not  done  to  the 
moral  sense ;  there  is  not  that  universal, 
fear-inspiring  feeling  of  distrust,  the  ten- 
dency of  which  is  to  dissolve  society  to 
its  very  elements,  and  to  produce  a  social 
condition,  the  very  opposite  of  that  in 
which  consists  the  true  life  of  the  State. 

From  a  glance  at  Mackenzie's  intro- 
duction, we  should  judge  that  his  own 


conscience,  obtuse  as  it  must  be,  is  not 
satisfied,  unless  he  can  bring  his  own  of- 
fence, seemingly  at  least,  under  these  or 
similar  exceptions.  He  appears  to  labor 
hard  to  show  that  he  has  been  actuated 
by  a  great  desire  to  promote  the  public 
good.  He  even  claims  to  be  a  champion 
of  truth  and  fair-dealing.  He  blasphe- 
mously quotes  Scripture  in  proof  of  the 
righteousness  of  "  exposing  hidden  wick- 
edness,"— "  when  rulers  rule  ill,  and  the 
people  love  to  have  it  so."  "  Truth'' — 
indignantly  exclaims  this  most  honorable 
and  conscientious  man — "  Truth  is  op- 
posed, and  there  is  not  any  that  pleads 
for  it — not  any  that  has  the  conscience  and 
courage  to  appear  in  defence  of  an  honest 
cause,  and  confront  a  prosperous  fraud 
and  wrong."  How  little  trust  this  man 
has  in  himself,  or  in  the  correctness  of  his 
own  reasoning,  appears  from  the  fact 
that,  after  all  his  appeals  to  perverted 
passages  of  Scripture,  and  to  the  purity 
of  his  motives,  he  rests  finally  on  a  miser- 
able argumentum  ad  hominem,  thereby 
making  this  most  suspicious  of  all  posi- 
tions his  stronghold,  and,  in  fact,  the 
only  defence  in  which  he  has,  or  can 
have,  any  real  confidence.  Some  of  those 
whose  confidential  letters  he  is  thus  base- 
ly giving  to  the  public,  had  expressed 
themselves  lightly  in  regard  to  the  sacred- 
ness  of  the  private  correspondence  of 
others,  and  this  our  martyr  to  truth  and 
fair-dealing  regards  as  his  conclusive  jus- 
tification, with  all  conscientious  men,  for 
the  same  disgraceful  oflTence,  avowed  and 
carried  out  on  a  scale  of  far  greater 
magnitude. 

These  pleas,  however,  do  not  avail  in 
the  present  case.  Let  those  whose  cor- 
respondence is  thus  disclosed  be  regarded, 
if  you  please,  as  most  corrupt  men.  Ad- 
mit that  they  are  selfish,  unpatriotic,  gov- 
erned by  a  base  ambition,  that  seeks  to 
obtain  its  ends  by  ignoble  means;  still 
they  cannot  be  charged  with  a  conspiracy 
to  commit  atrocious  crimes  against  individ- 
uals, or  treason,  in  any  ordinary  sense 
of  the  term,  against  the  State.  To  justify 
on  the  ground  of  suspected  evils  of  a  less 
degree,  or  because  the  revealer  allows 
himself  to  fancy  that  the  disclosures 
would  justly  render  them  unworthy  of 
the  public  confidence,  and,  therefore, 
place  them  in  a  condition  of  less  power 
for  mischief,  would  be  so  to  relax  a  most 
salutary  rule  of  morals,  as  to  render  it 
entirely  nugatory.  It  would  be,  in  fact, 
the  complete  adoption  of  the  maxim,  to 
<'  do  evil,  that  good  may  come :" — besides. 
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leaving  it  to  every  individual  to  apply 
this  dangerous  principle  according  to  his 
own  private  judgment  of  utility,  free  from 
any  control  of  an  established  rule  of  social 
morality  arising  from  the  steady  exercise 
of  a  soiind  public  conscience. 

We  do  not  believe,  however,  that  Mr. 
Mackenzie  had  any  such  motives.  From 
his  own  account  of  himself  and  his  con- 
nection with  the  men  whom  he  seeks  to 
injure,  he  appears,  to  us,  governed  by 
some  of  the  lowest  considerations  that 
can  influence  a  human  being.  Revenge 
for  real  or  fancied  injuries  evidently 
prompted  him  to  a  course  which  he 
never  would  have  taken,  had  those  who 
once  had  his  utmost  confidence,  continued 
to  gratify  his  avarice  or  his  ambition. 
These  disclosures  will,  doubtless,  be  pro- 
ductive of  essential  service  to  the  commu- 
nity, if  it  can  overbalance  the  injury  to  its 
moral  sense,  which  might  arise  from  a 
general  approval  of  the  manner  in  which 
they  were  obtained ;  but  might  not  their 
benefits  and  their  injuries  alike  have  re- 
mained unknown,  had  our  martyr  for 
truth  been  allowed  to  continue  his  official 
connection  with  those  at  whose  corrup- 
tion he  manifests  such  a  pious  horror  ? 

The  book  has  been  laid  on  our  table, 
and  we  have  endeavored  to  discharge 
our  duty  towards  it  as  faithful  reviewers. 
The  justifying  introduction  we  have  care- 
fully examined,  and  the  above  is  the  only 
opinion  we  can  form  of  its  merits.  The 
conclusion  and  some  parts  of  the  connect- 
ing statements  contam  valuable  political 
information,  in  the  main  correct,  and  al- 
though previously  known  to  intelligent 
men,  yet  so  arranged  and  presented  as  to 
set  the  turpitude  of  the  principal  actors  in 
the  most  striking  light.  With  these  parts 
of  the  book  we  find  no  fault,  whatever 
may  have  been  the  author's  motives. 
They  are  fair  matters  of  history,  and  for 
such  a  compilation,  the  author,  if  he  could 
wipe  out  the  stigma  which  attaches  to  him 
from  other  parts,  would  be  entitled  to 
great  credit,  both  on  the  score  of  utility, 
and  for  the  evident  ability  with  which  it 
is  made. 

Of  the  letters  themselves,  we  cannot 
say  that  we  have  read  them,  or  intend  to 
read  them.  We  can  only  confess  to  a 
mere  glance.  Even  in  this  there  was  a 
misgiving  that  it  could  hardly  be  recon- 
ciled with  honor  or  correct  principles, 
and  that  even  our  position  and  duty  as 
public  reviewers  of  already  public  matter, 
could  scarcely  justify  the  proceeding,  did 


not  disgust  at  their  sickening  contents,  of 
itself,  interfere  to  prevent  a  continued  pe- 
rusal. Our  knowledge  of  them  is  mostly 
derived  from  what  has  been  forced  upon 
our  notice  in  the  public  prints.  We  shall 
make  no  extracts,  nor  exercise  any  in- 
strumentality in  giving  them  a  wider 
publication   than  they  already  possess. 

That  the  actual  facts,  however,  which 
have  been  so  thrust  before  the  public  eye, 
relating  to  the  real  character  of  political 
men  and  measures,  may  be  hereafter 
properly  adverted  to,  as  historical  data,  ia 
undoubtedly  true  enough ;  just  as  the 
facts  which  transpire  in  a  case  of  slander, 
where  the  "  greater  the  truth  the  greater 
is  the  libel,"  may  be  treated  afterwards  as 
matters  of  general  credit.  The  public  are 
not  called  upon  to  forget  knowledge, 
however  obtained  ;  nor  will  they  refuse 
to  form  their  opinion  of  conduct  and 
character  on  such  evidence.  The  authen- 
ticity of  the  letters  is,  we  believe,  conce- 
ded. The  book  bids  fair  to  become  at 
some  time  a  political  classic,  if  it  can  out- 
live the  odor  of  its  baptism.  This  it  will 
probably  do  on  account  of  the  still  strong- 
er qualities  of  its  contents.  Like  Stack- 
house's  Body  of  Divinity,  or  Paley's  Mor- 
al Philosophy ,  it  is  a  text  and  commentary, 
and  seems  to  contain  a  very  full  code  of 
the  ethics  of  the  party.  We  shall  deal  at 
present  with  only  that  general  odor  which 
it  sends  forth,  of — Political  Corrup- 
tion, 

With  regard  to  the  principal  characters 
who  figure  in  this  correspondence,  we 
believe  that  most  intelligent  men  had  just 
about  the  same  opinion  before  the  publi- 
cation of  these  letters, as  they  have  enter- 
tained since.  The  correspondence  is  prob- 
ably just  such  a  one  as  would  have  been 
expected  from  just  such  characters.  It 
reveals,  as  far  as  we  can  learn,  no  enor- 
mous crimes,  no  very  wicked  conspiracies 
aimed  directly  against  the  Slate,  or  any 
secret  malignant  plottings  against  the 
lives  and  property  of  individuals.  It  does 
not  rise  to  the  diabolical  dignity  of  a  Cat- 
aline,  a  Guy  Fawkes,  or  of  the  plotters 
and  inventors  of  infernal  machines  in  the 
French  revolution.  It  is  something  mean- 
er and  more  groveling,  if  not  more  wick- 
ed, than  all  this.  It  reveals  no  direct 
blows  aimed  designedly  at  the  welfare  of 
the  State;  but  any  one  may  see,  without 
going  into  its  nauseous  details,  that  it 
does  exhibit  a  gross  and  all-controlling 
selfishness,  an  utter  recklessness  of  the 
public  good  in  comparison  with  the  at- 
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tainment  of  political  and  party  spoil — a 
continued  course  of  corruption  which  is 
probably  worse,    in  the  long  run  and 
when  it    has    thoroughly  imbued    any 
large  party  in  the  State,  than  the  effects 
of  the  direst  treason.     The  latter  may  be 
cured  by  prompt  surgical  operations,  and 
the  political  constitution  may  be  restored 
to  even  firmer  vigor  than  it  enjoyed  before ; 
the  former  becomes  an  ulceratingdisease  in 
The  very  marrow  of  the  bones,  "a  fretting 
leprosy,"    spreading   through  both  warp 
and  woof,  and  which,  when  it  becomes 
inveterate,  can  only  be  removed  by  taking 
to  pieces  the  entire  fabric  into  which  the 
contagion  has  penetrated.     As  lovers  of 
law  and  order,  we  utterly  abominate  the 
maxim  of  Jefferson,  that  it  is  for  the  ben- 
efit of  a  popular  government  to  have  an 
insurrection  once  in  fifty  years  ;  and  yet 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  avowing  the 
opinion,  that  Arnold's  treason,  and  Arm- 
strong's seditious  letters,  and  Shay's  re- 
bellion, and  the  whiskey  insurrection, and 
Hartford  conventions,  and  South  Carolina 
nullification,  and  the  Dorr  rebellion,  and 
abolitionism,  and  anti-rentism,  and  even 
General  Jackson's  open  and  repeated  stabs 
upon  the  very  vitals  of  the  constitution  ; 
yea,  allthese  combined  have  not  produced 
so  deadly  an  injury  to  the  true  life  of  the 
body  politic,  as  that  most«»rrupt  system 
introduced  and  sustained  fttr   so    many 
years  by  Martin  Van  Buren,  and  of  which 
these  letters  are  the  legitimate  exponents. 
Direct,  open,  and  violent  attacks  upon  the 
law,  have  a  tendency  to  rouse  a  conserv- 
ative feeling,  although  this,  alas,  is  often 
too  inefficiently  exhibited,  and  sometimes 
expires  in  the  mere  show  of  asserting  its 
supremacy.     At  other   times,   however, 
such  events  are  productive  of  great  good, 
by  turning  the  minds  of  men  to  a  deeper 
investigation  of  the  very  foundations  of 
government ;  but  this  gradual,  secret,  cor- 
rupt and  corrupting  substitution  of  party 
usages  and  spoil-precedents  and  the  so- 
called  principles  of  the  democracy,  for  the 
constitution  and  the  laws,  may,  in  time, 
and  unless  arrested,  work  an  entire  change 
in  our  political  system.     The  foundation 
may  have  been  removed ;  the  State  may 
have  undergone  a  complete  revolution  in 
its  character;  it  may  have  passed  fronr  a 
well-constructed,  constitutional,  represen- 
tative republic,  through  the  stages  ot  a 
most  corrupt  party-ocracy  (if  we  may  be 
allowed  to  coin  such  a  nrongrel  word  for 
such  a  base  idea)  into  the  most  unchecked 
democracy;  and  j'et  all  the  forms  may 
remain,  andlittle  alarm  be  excited,  because 


the  external  appearance  continues  much 
the  same,  although  all  is  crumbling  and 
rotten  within. 

Such  are  the  thoughts  which  are  most 
naturally  suggested  by  the  book  before  us. 
Of  just  such  a  system  it  furnishes  the 
evidence  to  those  who  have  not  sufficient 
intelligence  to  infer,  from  other  sources 
of  knowledge,  the  miserable  wire  pulling 
which  has  been  taking  place  behind  the 
scenes.  We  do  not  think  that  the  found- 
er of  this  system,  or  his  followers,  cared 
nothing  for  their  country.  We  are  not 
so  uncharitable,  or  so  foolish,  as  to  sup- 
pose that  they  had  any  malignant  hatred 
against  its  welfare,  or  that  they  ever  de- 
liberately planned  schemes  for  its  injury. 
It  may  doubtless  be  conceded,  that,  other 
things  being  equal,  or  other  considera- 
tions of  a  personal  kind  being  out  of  the 
way,  they  on  the  whole  preferred  its 
prosperity,  and  would  have  chosen  their 
measures  so  as  to  promote  it.  They  may 
have  desired  to  be  patriotic,  but  they  had 
not  the  moral  abilit}^  A  supreme  self- 
ishness controlled  all  their  movements. 
They  belonged  to  a  class  of  minds  for 
whom  lesser  and  nearer  ideas  ever  pos- 
sess more  power  than  the  larger  and  ap- 
parently more  remote.  i-lence  the  love 
of  country  had  to  give  way  to  self-insti- 
tuted party  obligations  ;  party  yielded  to 
caucus  management ;  the  caucus  bowed 
to  the  influence  of  the  secret  circular  or 
the  confidential  epistle  from  the  prime 
manager  to  his  chief;  and  thus,  whilst 
to  the  world  their  language  was  ever 
"the  people," — "the  people," — "the 
democracy," — "  the  free  and  untram- 
meled  public  sentiment  of  the  masses," 
which  they  so  humbly  professed  to  fol- 
low.— it  was  ever  in  secret — "  Whom 
shall  WE  offer  to  the  convcrttion  ?  "  lyiio 
will  best  answer  OUR  purpose  ?"  Whom 
shall  WE  present  to  the  caucus  and  through 
them  to  the  electors?''  Amid  all  this, 
where  are  we  refreshed  by  finding  one 
pure  and  elevated  sentiment,  one  single 
exhibition  of  unselfish  devotion  to  the 
interests  of  the  country  when  in  conflict 
with  the  interests  of  party  .'  Cases,  too, 
are  not  wanting  when  even  the  claims  of 
party  were  trampled  under  foot,  and 
faithful  partisans  (faithful,  at  least,  as  far 
as  so  sacred  a  tf^rm  could  be  |)rcdicatcd  of 
so  vile  a  subject)  were  sacrificed  for  the 
interests,  and  at  the  bidding,  of  those 
who  were  initiated  into  the  more  secret 
degrees  of  these  abominable  mysteries. 

Such   a  system,   almost  entirely   un- 
known to  our  previous  history,  was  many 
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years  ago  commenced  by  Martin  Van 
Buren,  and  carried  on  to  its  consumma- 
tion.* Time  has  yet  to  show  whether  or 
not  the  days  of  its  decline  have  come, 
although  the  wand  of  that  original  ma- 
gician who  laid  its  foundations  may  be 
broken. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  history 
of  our  country  will  present  to  the  mind 
three  distinct  periods.  The  first  may  be 
said  to  embrace  our  heroic  age.  From 
this,  more  than  from  any  other  source,  do 
we  derive  our  peculiar  nationality.  His- 
tory would  seem  to  teach,  that  some  such 
period  is  essential  to  every  national  exist- 
ence. It  must  have  a  beginning,  in 
some  of  its  features,  akin  to  the  ideal  and 
the  romantic,  presenting  a  treasure  of 
glorious  reminiscences  to  feed  the  na- 
tional life  in  subsequent  ages,  when  there 
is  a  necessary  decay  of  that  high  excite- 
ment in  which  it  had  its  origin — 'to  in- 
fuse some  degree  of  purity  when  selfish- 
ness and  corruption  come  flooding  in, 
and  to  keep  alive  the  flame  of  patriotism 
by  that  reverence  for  history  and  ances- 
tral glory,  of  which,  (such  has  been  the 
good  provision  of  God,)  even  the  most  self- 
ish and  self-lauding  ages  cannot  wholly 
divest  themselves.  So  important  is  such 
a  commencement  to  the  national  life,  that 
there  might  almost  be  justified  a  resort 
to  mythical  fictions,  if  reality  had  failed 
to  furnish  it. . 

Such  an  age  seldom  if  ever  comes 
more  than  once  to  any  people.  There 
may  be  real  progress  after  it,  although  to 
those  whose  minds  are  filled  with  the 
glorious  original  it  may  seem  to  be  a  de- 
generacy. There  may  be  less  of  the  he- 
roic, of  the  self-sacrificing,  of  trust  in 
Divinity.  There  may  be  fewer  of  those 
who  overtop  their  fellow-men,  and  who, 
we  cannot  help  feeling,  were  raised  up 
for  special  times  and  special  purposes, 
and  yet  there  may  be  a  true  advance  in 
those  great  interests  for  which  the  Slate 
is  designed  and  organized. 

There  may  be  also  a  real  degeneracy, 
and  one  of  its  surest  signs  will  be,  when 
this  heroic  period  is  laid  away  in  history 
and  not  brought  forward  as  a  constant 
and  ever  present  example — when  a  sub- 
sequent age,  and  subsequent  men,  who 
have  more  of  the  demagogue,  are  suffered 
to  intervene  and  become  the  watchwords 


of  party,  whilst  their  self-sacrificing  pre- 
decessors are  consigned  to  comparative 
oblivion.  In  other  words,  the  nation  may 
most  surely  be  regarded  as  degenerating, 
when  Jefferson  and  Jackson,  whatever 
may  have  been  their  virtues  or  their 
vices,  are  the  theme  of  resolutions  in  al- 
most every  political  party  meeting,  and 
are  toasted  on  almost  every  political  fes- 
tival, whilst  Washington  is  seldom  men- 
tioned, his  example  seldom  referred  to,  and 
his  name  seldom  invoked  as  the  popular 
symbol,  either  of  the  radical  party,  or  of 
those  who  assume  to  be  their  more  con- 
servative opponents. 

But  not  to  anticipate  the  course  of  our 
subsequent  remarks — we  may  say,  that 
we  also  have  had  our  heroic  age.  We 
are  all,  as  yet,  familiar  with  it.  Neither 
the  men  nor  the  time  need  be  more  par- 
ticularly specified.  It  may  be  regarded  as 
ending  with  the  administration  of  VV^ash- 
ington.  The  second  marked  period  in  our 
history  may  be  reckoned  from  the  com- 
mencement of  Jeflferson's  administration 
to  the  close  of  Monroe's  in  1824.  Dur- 
ing this  time  the  nation  had  doubtless 
advanced,  not  only  in  numbers  but  in 
character.  There  had,  on  the  who'e, 
been  progress,  although  in  the  midst  of 
many  most  appalling  difficulties,  and  at- 
tended by  occasional  partial  retrogia- 
dations.  Parties  had  arisen  and  contend- 
ed fiercely.  One  assumed  to  be  more 
democratic  than  the  other,  and  its  leaders 
were  more  inclined  to  play  the  dema- 
gogue for  the  popular  lavor;  the  other 
was  charged,  and  it  may  have  been  with 
some  justice,  of  being  too  distrustful  of 
popular  institutions.  The  main  subjects 
of  dispute,  however,  arose  out  of  oppos- 
ing views  respecting  our  foreign  policy, 
during  the  most  critical  period  of  the 
European  wsrs.  The  acrimony  of  the 
contest  was  finally  increased  by  the 
second  war,  in  which  we  became  in  voN'ed 
with  the  parent  nation.  It  is  not  our  in- 
tention to  justif)'.or  condemn  the  foreign 
or  domestic  policy  of  either  of  theseparties. 
It  is  sufficient  for  our  present  purpose  to 
affirm  that,  although  one  assumed  the 
more  popular  name  of  Republicans,  and 
the  other  was  sometimes  charged  with 
aristocratic  tendencies,  the  violent  strife, 
which  lasted  for  many  years,  did  not,  in 
the  main,  or  in  any  considerable  degree, 


*  Examples  of  this  may  be  found  in  the  treatment  of  Young  by  Van  Buren  in   182-1,  of 
Rochester  in  1826,  and  of  Root  and  many  others  during  the  war  on  the  U.  S.  Bank. 
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owe  its  origin  or  continuance  to  such 
distinctions,  but  to  difTerences  of  opinion 
in  regard  to  our  foreign  relations.  We 
Avant  no  better  proof  of  this  than  may  be 
derived  from  the  question  of  suffrage, 
which  now  the  more  radical  part  of  both 
of  our  present  political  divisions  are  so 
zealously  striving  to  press  into  their  ser- 
vice, in  the  race  for  popular  favor.  Dur- 
ing that  time,  there  was,  on  this  subject, 
no  difference  of  opinion  between  Repub- 
lican and  Federalist.  Both  would  have 
scouted  the  idea  of  making  it  universal, 
or  of  wholly  taking  away  the  basis  of 
property.  Both  would  have  been  alarmed 
at  the  proposition  to  invite  foreigners  to 
our  shores,  by  giving  them  the  right  of 
citizenship  without  a  long  progress  of 
naturalization. 

The  termination  of  the  war  destroyed 
both  these  old  parties,  by  causing  the 
utter  defeat  of  the  one,  and  thereby  tak- 
ing away  the  ground  of  the  existence  of 
the  other. 

To  one  who  reads  history  aright,  the 
administration  of  Mr.  Monroe  was  the 
second  glorious  epoch  in  our  national  ex- 
istence. We  mean  not  so  much  in  refer- 
ence to  what  some  style  prosperity,  as  in 
regard  to  national  character.  Ahhough 
we  were  oppressed  with  a  heavy  debt, 
and  in  the  midst  of  other  embarrassments, 
still,  in  all  the  higher  elements  of  national 
character,  it  was  a  period  of  which  every 
American  might  justly  be  proud.  It  was, 
in  truth,  the  era  of  good  feelings.  Party 
animosities  had  died  for  want  of  fuel. 
Measures  were  judged  upon  their  merits. 
Mistakes  may  have  been  made,  but  even 
the  errors  of  such  times  confer  more 
dignity  on  human  nature,  than  the  suc- 
cesses of  more  corrupt  periods.  Public 
sentiment  was  then  worth  something, 
because  it  was  not  then  the.  result  of  any 
party  machinery.  Every  part  of  the 
government  worked  in  harmonious  co- 
operation, for  there  was  no  corrupt  party 
influence  to  distort  their  relative  action, 
to  infuse  a  suspicion  of  the  Judiciary, 
and,  in  the  name  of  democracy,  elevate 
t'le  power  of  the  Executive  to  an  un- 
due degree  over  the  other  departments. 
Grave  questions  could  be  discussed  irre- 
spective of  their  bearings  upon  the  next 
State  or  general  election.  Appointments 
to  office  could  be  made  without  a  con- 
tinual and  slavish  reference  to  the  next 
presidential  canvass.  The  doctrine  of 
«'  the  spoils"  was  unknown.  The  most 
important  measures  of  national  policy 
were    not   decided  by    Baltimore    Con- 


ventions, or  Kitchen  Cabinets,  or  any 
other  bodies  of  men  unknown  to  the  Con- 
stitution. The  Supreme  Court  was  re- 
garded as  the  true  appointed  interpreter 
of  the  nation's  fundamental  law,  subject 
in  its  decisions  to  the  correction  of  law- 
fully-procured amendments.  There  was 
no  other  national  will  aside  from  the 
national  law  and  constitution,  as  set  forth 
in  the  proper  action  of  the  various  de- 
partments of  government.  We  were  a 
rational,  a  dignified,  and  a  contented 
people.  It  was  a  dull  time  for  the  dema- 
gogue, for  men  could  not  easily  be  per- 
suaded to  be  unhappy,  or  to  suffer  under 
a  continual  dread  that  their  liberties  were 
going  to  be  devoured  by  monsters.  Elec- 
tions were  free  from  tumult,  and  although 
there  was  not  that  eternal  strife  and 
jealous  vigilance,  which,  as  some  w^ill 
have  it,  is  "  the  only  price  of  liberty," 
yet  still  liberty  was  not  destroyed ;  the 
rich  and  the  poor  were  not  incited  to 
bitter  enmity  ;  good  men  were  chosen  to 
office;  no  one  attempted  to  bring  in 
monarchy,  or  aristocracy,  or  church  and 
state,  or  any  of  those  horrible  things  of 
which  we  have  since  been  in  danger  at 
almost  every  election.  In  those  days 
even  Federalists  w^ere  appointed  to  office 
without  any  serious  peril  to  human 
rights ;  Federalists,  however,  of  a  much 
better  kind  than  now  figure  in  the  Cabi- 
net and  sustain  the  administration  in  the 
legislative  halls.  General  Jackson  felt 
the  influence  of  this  most  genial  period — 
when  it  had  really  become  a  fact,  and 
not  a  hypocritical  assertion,  that  "  we 
were  all  Federalists,  all  Repubhcans" — 
and  in  the  exercise  of  a  nobler  feeling 
than  he  ever  afterwards  exhibited,  ad- 
vised Mr.  Monroe  to  compose  his  cabinet 
from  both  the  old  parties,  and  thus 
"  destroy  the  monster  party  spirit." 

But  we  have  dwelt  at  some  length  on 
this  period  and  the  times  which  soon 
followed,  in  the  opening  article  of  the 
first  number  of  this  Review.  As  we 
have  there  stated — during  these  halcyon 
days  of  national  character,  peace  and 
dignity,  there  was  a  small  man,  then 
first  beginning  to  be  known,  and  who, 
as  an  illustrious  contemporary  once  said 
of  him,  was  then  playing  the  game  of 
the  "  mousing  politician"  in  the  State  of 
New  York. 

About  this  time  may  be  discovered  the 
first  marked  traces  of  that  evil  genius, 
who  has  produced  such  a  disastrous 
change  in  the  spirit  of  our  institutions, 
and  the  political  morality  of  the  country. 
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As  we  have  said,  his  circumstances  were 
peculiar.  The  times  were  not  adapted  to 
him.  Great  men  on  all  sides  overshad- 
owed him.  Clay,  Clinton,  and  others, 
were  known  as  the  patrons  of  great 
measures  of  national  improvement — 
measures,  which  in  those  times  were 
thought  of  more  importance  than  "regu- 
lar nominations  and  the  usages  of  the 
party."  He  had  no  reputation,  and  he 
had  no  grounds  for  ever  expecting  any 
reputation,  such  as  Clinton  possessed,  in 
the  world  of  letters  and  philosophy.  He 
had  no  name  like  Clay  and  Adams,  as- 
sociated with  legislative  and  diplomatic 
eminence  in  the  hours  of  national  peril. 
But  he  must  do  something ;  and  he  saw 
no  other  way  before  him  but  to  get  up 
again  a  democratic  party,  and,  for  that 
purpose,  raise  again  the  ghost  of  slain 
and  buried  Federalism.  This  was  the 
only  stale  of  things  in  which  such  a  man 
could  figure.  The  old  party  war  must 
in  some  way  be  renewed.  Antagonists 
must  be  found,  and  they  must  be  styled 
Federalists,  of  course,  whatever  may 
have  been  their  previous  relations,  whilst 
some  ""of  the  most  bitter  and  ultra-adhe- 
rents of  that  party  were  transformed  into 
sound  and  sterling  Democrats. 

But   we  have  already  gone  so  fully 
into  these  matters  in  the  article  to  which 
we  have  referred,  that  it  would  be   but 
repetition  to  introduce  them  again  in  this 
place.     Suffice  it  to  say,  that  here  com- 
menced the  third  marked  period   in  our 
national  history.     It   may  be  styled  the 
age  of  brass,  the  period  of  corruption,  and 
of  mere  party  rule.     Parties,   it  is  true, 
had  existed  before,  but  they  were  secon- 
dary to  measures  and  principles.     When 
these,  or    the  occasions   of   them,  had 
ceased,  the  parties  built  on   them  ceased 
also.     In  the  succeeding  period,  princi- 
ples were  secondary  to  party.   This  must 
be   kept  from  dying  at  all  events,  and 
therefore;  measures  must  be  contrived  for 
it,    suited   to    its   ever-varying  circum- 
tances.    Hence  the  long  series  of  blun- 
dering   after-thoughts    which     marked 
the  course  of  that  most  consistent  and 
immutable    thing — modern    Democracy. 
Hence  that  train  of  experiments,  some 
accidentally  successful,  and  some   most 
disastrous,  yet  all  made  to  suit  the  exi- 
gences of  the  party,  instead  of  the  party 
being  formed  to  take  sides  for  or  against 
them,  according  as  they  arise  out  of  the 
natural  progress  and  natural  conditions 
of  the  country. 
Here  in  this  third  era  too  commenced 


the  reign  of  corruption.    It  began  at  first 
on  a  small  scale  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  until,    by  the  most    persevering 
efforts,  it  was  finally  introduced  into  the 
national  politics.     We  allude  more  par- 
ticularly to  the  infamous  and  abominable 
doctrine  of  "  the  spoils."    In  reference 
to  this  we  may  most  confidently  affirm, 
that  it  was  unknown  to  our  previous  his- 
tory.    The   Scripture  gives  us  a  wise 
caution  against  rashly  "  saying  that  the 
former  days  were  better  than  these,"  but 
there  are  some  signs  of  degeneracy  and 
corruption  too  manifest  to  be  mistaken. 
Surely  no    one   will  pretend   that   this 
abominable  system  was  either  avowed  or 
practiced,   during  the  administration  of 
Washington,  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the 
times  of  Jackson  and  Van  Buren.     It  may 
be  said  that  the  administrations  of  Madi- 
son and  Monroe  acted  upon  the  corrupt 
principle,  although  they  did  not  avov?  it. 
It  is  the  argument  of  those,  who,  con- 
scious   of   their  guilt,  are  endeavoring 
to  escape  censure  by  involving  others  in 
the   same   charge.      The  assertion  may 
most  safely   be  denied,  but  there  is  one 
new  feature  which,  according  to  their 
own  showing,  presents   the  case  in  an 
entirely  different  aspect.     It  is  admitted 
that  former  administrations  did  not  avow 
it.     They  never  openly  gloried  in  the 
doctrine,  that  "  to  the  victors  belong  the 
spoils  of  the  enemy."    There  was  a  re- 
deeming shame,  or  a  redeeming  hypoc- 
risy, if  any  prefer  the  more  paradoxical 
term,  which  prevented  their  making  the 
shameless  declaration.  Surely,  then,  there 
was  this  progress  made  during  the  ad- 
ministrations of  Jackson  and  Van  Buren. 
Under  Madison,  Monroe  and  Adams,  the 
public  mind  was  not  prepared  for  the 
light  which  was  subsequently  cast  upon 
this  famous  "  democratic  principle"  and 
"party  usage."    Former  administrations, 
even  if  they  did  practice  it,  could  not  do 
so  without  making  apologies,  and  assign- 
ing some  other  than  mere  party  reasons. 
The  glory  of  this  higher  advance  was 
reserved  for  Van  Buren  and  his  followers. 
In  regard  to  the  doctrine  itself,    we 
cannot  well  conceive  of  anything  more 
odious  and  every  way  abominable.  View 
it  in  what  light  we  may,  it  presents  the 
same  disgusting  features.    No  truly  hon- 
est mind  could  regard  even  the  discussion 
of  any  question  respecting  it,  otherwise 
than  as  a  defilement  of  the   conscience. 
We  care  not  by  whom  it  has  been  taught, 
and  by  what  parties  practiced ;  it  is  utter- 
ly   indefensible    on    any  grounds    that 
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would  not  wholly  subvert  all  the  foun- 
dations of  political  morality.  It  involves 
a  breach  of  trust  of  the  very  highest 
and  most  heinous^  degree.  It  is  a  most 
unrighteous  prostitution  of  national  funds, 
and  national  offices,  and  national  inter- 
ests, to  the  lowest  and  most  selfish  pur- 
poses. The  President,  or  Governor,  who 
acts  upon  it,  is  guilty  of  a  flagrant  vio- 
lation of  a  most  solemn  oath.  In  the 
presence  of  the  Ever-living  God  he  lifts 
his  hand  and  swears — faithfully  and  con- 
scientiously to  execute  the  laws.  He  is 
guilty  of  a  most  blasphemous  mockery, 
or  he  must  be  supposed  to  make  this 
promise  according  to  the  fair  intent  of  the 
laws  and  executive  powers  to  which  it 
has  reference.  Now,  no  man  will  for  a 
moment  maintain,  that  the  original  fra- 
mers  of  the  Constitution,  or  the  nation 
that  ratified  it,  ever  thought  of  sanction- 
ing the  doctrine,  that  the  public  offices 
were  intended  to  reward  political  friends 
and  punish  political  enemies. 

It  is  indeed  most  wonderful,  that  the 
public  mind  could  have  ever,  to  any  con- 
siderable degree,  been  blinded  to  the 
enormity  of  this  practice.  We  see,  clear- 
ly enough,  the  wickedness  of  proceedings 
which  certainly  are  involved  in  far  less 
criminality.  An  employer  turns  away 
his  workmen  because  they  do  not  vote 
as  he  wishes.  It  is  at  once  condemned 
and  justly  condemned.  It  is  a  negative 
breach  of  trust.  No  such  thing  was  ex- 
pressed or  implied  in  the  contract.  A 
bank,  or  some  other  corporation,  is  said 
to  have  hired  editors  to  lend  their  col- 
umns for  the  advancement  of  its  private 
interests.  Whether  the  charge  be  true 
or  false,  the  public  indignation  is  aroused. 
It  is  a  breach  of  trust.  The  conductors 
of  the  press  are  rightly  supposed  to  be 
under  an  implied  contract  with  the  com- 
munity, to  act  from  no  other  motives  than 
a  true  regard  to  the  public  good.  They 
are  not  like  the  lawyer,  whose  known 
profession  it  is  to  advocate  private  inter- 
ests. There  is,  however,  in  these  latter 
cases,  a  palliating  feature  which  cannot, 
in  any  way,  be  brought  in  defence  of  the 
"  spoil  doctrine."  The  employer  may  be 
said  to  exercise  free  control  over  his  own 
property.  The  bank  subsidizes  editors 
witn  its  own  monei/.  In  the  other  case, 
however,  it  is  not  their  own,  but  the  na- 
tions' money,  and  the  nations'  offices, 
and  the  nations'  interests,  which  these 
casuistical  embezzlers  most  basely  use  to 
advance  their  own  personal  schemes,  or, 
in  other  words,  to  reward  those  who  vote 


for  them,  and  to  punish  those  who  refuse. 
In  this  view  of  the  matter,  there  is  a 
meanness  in  the  transaction,  which,  if 
possible,  exceeds  its  guilt.  It  is  a  most 
wicked  fraud,  an  enormous  breach  of 
trust,  and  that,  too,  by  those  to  whom  the 
most  sacred  deposit  has  been  committed, 
and  in  whom  the  very  highest  confidence 
may  be  regarded  as  having  been  reposed. 
We  prefer  thus  considering  it  as  a 
wicked  breach  of  trust,  rather  than  as 
proscriptive  injustice — the  view  that  is 
often  taken.  The  principle,  fully  carried 
out,  must  exclude  from  responsible  of- 
fices, not  only  the  best  men  of  the  commu- 
nity, but  also  of  the  very  party  in  which 
it  is  exercised — thus,  by  gathering  to  its 
support  all  the  vile,  ever  deepening  and 
perpetuating  its  own  moral  turpitude. 

No  doubt  it  may,  in  this  manner,  be 
rightly  regarded  as  a  gross  act  of  injust- 
ice, not  only  towards  a  portion,  but  also 
the  most  virtuous  portion  of  the  State. 
This  view,  however,  is  apt  to  bring  in 
the  false  idea  of  abstract  right  to  the  pos- 
session of  office  on  the  part  of  any,  and, 
Avhen  wrongly  started,  seems  to  favor  the 
demagogue  cry  of  "  rotation."  The  other 
ground  is  the  one  on  which  the  doctrine 
and  practice  must  meet  the  condemnation 
of  all  pure  minds.  It  is,  we  repeat  it, 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  fetoneous 
breach  of  trust  in  regard  to  one  of  the 
most  sacred  of  all  deposits. 

If  we  are  not  mistaken, credit  is  claimed 
for  Mr.  Van  Buren  for  having,  when 
Governor  of  this  State,  recommended  a 
law  to  preserve  the  purity  of  elections, 
to  punish  bribery,  treating  for  votes,  &c. 
But  what  a  petty  business  is  this,  to  affect 
so  much  severity  against  the  bribe  of  a 
glass  of  rum,  which  one  poor  wretch  of- 
fers to  another,  neither  of  whom  have 
any  true  idea  of  the  value  of  the  elective 
franchise  !  The  convict  under  this  law 
might  say,  too,  that  the  rum  was  bought 
with  his  own  money  ;  and  how  does  its 
moral  turpitude  dwindle  in  comparisc;i 
with  that  immense  scheme  of  bribery, 
that  wholesale  buying  up  of  editors  and 
others,  which  has  so  long  been  carried 
on,  not  with  the  briber's  own  means,  but 
with  the  highest  property  of  the  nation, 
committed,  as  a  most  sacred  deposit,  to 
the  care  of  those  who  thus  basely  squan- 
der it  for  the  vilest  of  purposes.  To  pun- 
ish their  enemies  and  reward  their  friends  I 
as  though  it  were  not  a  profanation  of 
the  holy  name  of  friendship,  to  use  it  in 
connection  with  such  men  and  such 
measures. 
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In  reference,  too,  to  such  a  system  of 
corruption  as  has  been  introduced  and 
practiced  by  this  school  for  so  many 
years,  what  a  farce  does  the  elective 
franchise  become.  The  physical  tyranny 
endured  by  the  Russian  serf  is  not  so  de- 
grading, as  that  most  abject  mental  vas- 
salage into  which  men  are  brought  by  that 
doctrine  of  "  regular  nominations  and  the 
usages  of  the  party,"  which,  next  to  the 
spoils  principle,  has  been  the  chief  glory 
of  Mr.  Van  Buren's  scheme.  The  people 
are  most  assiduously  told,  that  they  are 
the  only  fountain  of  all  power.  With  an 
abjectness  only  equaled  by  its  hollow 
hypocrisy,  the  chief  repeats  the  declara- 
tion, that  he  covets  no  higher  honor  than 
to  be  their  most  humble  and  obedient  ser- 
vant. The  poor  party  dupes  are  made  to 
believe  that  they  really  are  freemen,  be- 
cause they  have  the  glorious  privilege  of 
depositing  a  piece  of  paper  in  a  ballot- 
box.  They  are  wheedled  with  the  cry  of 
Democracy,  and  told  of  the  great  power 
they  have  in  dictating  measures,  whilst 
everything  has  been  prepared  for  them  in 
that  manufactory  of  public  sentiment 
which  some  of  their  leaders  have  been 
so  skillful  in  conducting.  They  are  flat- 
tered with  the  idea,  that  from  their  prima- 
ry assemblies  really  comes  the  influence 
by  which  candidates  are  nominated.  How 
innocently  do  they  assemble  in  their  town 
caucuses,  to  send  their  delegates  to  coun- 
ty and  State  conventions,  utterly  uncon- 
scious that  in  all  this  they  are  the  merest 
automata  moved  by  the  wire-pullers  be- 
hind the  scenes,  and  that,  whilst  they  are 
performing  their  puppet  movements,  those 
who  are  initiated  into  the  greater  myste- 
ries are  gravely  inquiring  of  each  other, 
"  Whom  shall  we  send  to  the  convention  ? 
What  man  ought  we  to  offer  to  the  caucus, 
and  through  them  to  the  electors?" 

But  we  must  bring  these  remarks  to  a 
close.  Such  has  been  the  system  first  in- 
troduced into  this  country  by  Martin  Van 
Buren  and  his  school.  The  national  mo- 
rahty  has  suffered  from  it  a  deterioration 
from  which  it  may  not  recover  for  many 
years.  It  has  introduced  a  lax  political 
conscience  into  all  departments  of  our 
government.  War,  pestilence,  and  fam- 
ine, combined,  could  not  have  produced 
so  deadly  an  injury.  We  refer  now  to 
the  national  character  and  the  national 
morals.  The  enormous  evils  it  has  pro- 
duced in  regard  to  the  currency  and  bu- 
siness of  the  country,  and  which  came 
from  the  blundering  afterthoughts  of  this 
reckless  clique,  would  form  a  proper  sub- 
ject of  examination  by  itself. 


As  we  have  said, — to  all  who  have 
carefully  watched  the  movements  of 
this  school  for  many  years  past,  these 
disclosures  were  entirely  unnecessary. 
Its  utter  want  of  all  principle,  was  as  well 
known  before  as  since.  It  needed  no 
such  villainy  as  Mackenzie  has  practiced, 
to  convince  the  intelligent,  that  those  who 
had  so  long  avowed  and  acted  upon  the 
spoils  doctrine,  must  be  as  supremely 
selfish,  heartless,  and  unprincipled,  as 
any  private  correspondence  of  theirs, 
even  in  its  worst  aspects,  could  possibly 
be  expected  to  disclose.  If  it  is  of  any 
service,  it  will  chiefly  be  in  .showing  the 
democracy,  especially  some  sections  of 
the  party,  what  shameful  dupes  they  have 
been  for  so  many  years,  and  in  teaching 
them  what  confidence  to  repose  in  any 
who  hereafter  may  attempt  to  play  the 
demagogue  in  the  same  or  a  similar  style. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  a  long  time  before 
the  deep  wound  which  this  most  corrupt 
system  has  inflicted  on  the  country  can 
be  cured.  We  do  not  believe  that  the 
remedy  can  be  found  in  any  particular 
course  of  measures.  These  may  relieve 
evils  affecting  what  may  be  styled  the 
external  prosperity  of  a  nation,  but  the 
moral  injury  we  have  received  lies  be- 
yond their  reach.  "  Measures  not  Men" 
has  ever  been  the  cry  of  the  most  heart- 
less demagogues.  The  most  unprinci- 
pled ever  profess  to  be  in  favor  of  the 
best  of  measures.  Eyery  scoundrel  is 
ever  in  favor  of  what  is  good  and  use- 
ful in  the  abstract.  The  maxim  may  be 
right  enough  in  itself,  but  we  have  con- 
ceived a  dislike,  and  perhaps  a  prejudice 
against  it,  from  the  fact,  that  it  has  been 
so  often  used  by  the  worst  of  men,  in 
support  of  those  after-thoughts  and  pop- 
ular hobbies,  which  were  invented  only 
to  give  countenance  to  their  own  course 
of  selfishness  and  corruption.  We  are 
not  afraid,  at  present,  to  reverse  this 
maxim,  and  to  advance  the  seeming  par- 
adox, that  we  now  need  the  right  kind 
of  men,  more  than  any  kind  of  measures 
that  can  be  devised.  Give  us  such,  and 
we  will  trust  them  for  their  measures. 
We  want  the  healing,  moral  influence, 
which  would  come  over  the  country, 
from  there  once  being  firmly  placed  at 
the  head  of  affairs  statesmen  in  all  re- 
spects the  opposite  of  Van  Buren,  and 
Polk,  and  Marcy,  and  that  whole  school 
which  has  for  so  long  a  time  demoralized 
and  degraded  our  nation.  Let  the  great 
object  be  to  elevate  such  to  power.  A 
cabinet,  together  with  legislative  bodies 
of  kindred  character,  would  naturally  re- 
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suit  from  this  new  and  healthy  impulse  petty  fraud,  intrigue,  and  meanness, 
imparted  to  the  national  life.  We  re-  which  has  so  long  characterized  the  fa- 
peat  it  then — More  than  any  particular  mous,  or  rather  infamous,  school,  whose 
measures  of  national  economy,  more  whole  political  creed  was  "  party  usages 
than  anything  else  beside,  do  we  now  and  regular  nominations,"  and  whose 
■want  the  moral  power  of  honest,  honor-  sole  governing  principle  was  the  in- 
able,  highminded,  conscientious  men —  effably  abominable  doctrine  of  "  the 
men  of  open,  frank,  and  manly  charac-  spoils." 
ters — men  elevated    far  above   all  that 


THE   ENCHANTED    CITY. 

In  a  fair  and  verdant  valley  by  the  borders  of  the  sea. 
Stands  a  love-enchanted  city,  none  of  all  so  fair  to  me  ; 
Memories  of  love  and  beauty  haunt  its  every  street  and  square. 
As  the  never-ceasing  music  of  its  river  haunts  the  air. 

When  discordant  bells  were  tolling  at  the  summer  sunset-hour, 
I  beheld  the  day  departing  from  the  city's  loftiest  tower  ; 
Silently  the  night  ascended  o'er  the  landscape  of  the  town. 
And  with  raven  wings  extended  threw  its  mighty  shadow  down. 

Soon  beyond  the  level  meadows,  fragrant  with  the  dews  of  June, 
Clad  in  chaste  and  queenly  splendor  rose  the  melancholy  moon  ; 
And  above  the  pine-clad  mountains  in  the  northern  skies  afar. 
O'er  the  snows  of  endless  winter  shone  the  steadfast  polar  star.  ^ 

One  by  one  the  stars  ascended.     Ever  shifting  with  the  hours. 
Many-numbered  on  the  pavements  fell  the  shadows  of  the  towers. 
At  my  feet  the  river  glided,  tremulous  with  the  light  of  stars, 
And  above  me,  red  with  slaughter,  hung  the  fiery  shield  of  Mars. 

From  the  market-place  beneath  me,  from  the  populous  streets  afar, 
I  could  hear  an  angry  murmur  like  the  sullen  voice  of  war  : 
And  behold  a  throng,  like  phantoms,  in  the  misty  shades  of  night 
Pass  alarmedly  beneath  me  like  an  army  in  its  flight. 

Then  the  midnight  chimes  proceeded  from  the  gray,  gigantic  tower. 
And  the  watchmen,  through  the  city,  told  the  tidings  of  the  hour. 
Listening  I  heard  no  longer  voices  in  the  city's  mart. 
Nor  the  sound  of  nightly  labor  like  the  beating  of  its  heart. 

I  beheld  within  the  city  gardens  filled  with  flowers  in  bloom, 
And  beyond  its  beauteous  borders  many  a  grave-encircled  tomb, 
From  the  waterfall  and  fountain,  from  the  star-illumined  stream, 
Strains  of  soft  incessant  music  lulled  the  city  in  its  dream. 

I  forgot  the  household  legends — how  along  the  valley  here 
Once  in  undisturbed  dominion  roamed  the  hunters  of  the  deer ; 
Here  in  rude  fantastic  dances,  chorus  of  the  chase  they  sung. 
And  the  fierce  and  fearful  war-whoop  in  the  awakened  valley  rung. 

Where  beside  the  winding  river  rise  the  city's  gilded  spires. 
Oft  those  rude  and  tawny  sachems  burned,  of  old,  their  council-fires  ; 
Now  their  memories  have  departed,  and  their  numbers  are  no  more, 
Like  the  foliage  of  the  forest,  like  the  sand  upon  the  shore. 

History  was  all  forgotten — only  memories  of  love 
Seemed  to  haunt  the  winds  around  me,  waves  below  and  skies  above  ; 
All  the  squares  with  fragrant  lindens  overshadowed  evermore, 
They  were  haunted  and  enchanted  with  thy  memory,  Isadore ! 
South  Attleboro,  3Iass.  1845. 
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Day  after  day  have  the  oracles,  official 
and  otherwise,  of  the  party  now  unhap- 
pily dominant,  congratulated  the  country 
on  the  prospective  reestahlishment  of 
that  "great  measure  of  deliverance' and 
safety"  devised  by  Van  Buren,  twice  re- 
jected but  ultimately  ratified  by  a  Con- 
gress of  his  partisans,which,  though  speed- 
ily overthrown  by  the  resulting  Whig 
ascendency,  has  been  ever  since,  at  least 
nominally,  adhered  to  by  "  the  party " 
through  good  and  through  evil  report. 
This  measure,  the  people  have  been  as- 
sured, would  secure  the  public  treasure 
against  embezzlement,  (despite  the  expe- 
rience in  the  cases  of  Swartwout,  Hoyt, 
Price,  etc.,)  give  stability  to  the  currency, 
and  everywhere  preserve  the  business 
and  industry  of  the  nation  from  those 
ruinous  fluctuations  growing  out  of  con- 
tractions and  expansions  of  the  circulating 
medium  which  have  proved  so  baneful  to 
legitimate  enterprise  and  patient  toil. 
Brave  words  these  and  specious,  such  as 
have  heralded  all  the  gunboat  experiments 
ever  made  upon  popular  credulity  and 
party  tenacity  since  the  world  began. 
The  scheme,  so  plausibly  commended, 
has  secured  a  sort  of  public  sanction  by 
the  votes  of  those  who  never  examined 
the  arguments  in  favor  of,  much  less 
those  against  it,  and  to  whom  it  was  am- 
ple recommendation  that  it  was  unpalata- 
ble to  the  Whigs  and  seemed  calculated 
to  harass  and  cripple  the  banks.  The 
Independent  or  Sub-Treasury  project  has 
triumphed,  so  far  as  is  implied  in  the 
election  of  a  President  and  Congress 
avowedly  favorable  to  its  reenactment. 
The  argument  is  exhausted,  or  rather 
forestalled  ;  the  jury  empanneled  to  try  the 
issue,  are  already  pledged  to  render  a  ver- 
dict for  the  scheme  ;  and  the  House  has 
put  it  through  without  ceremony,  very 
reasonably  acting  on  the  presumption  that 
where  but  one  result  is  possible,  the  con- 
sumption of  weeks  in  debate,  where  there 
can  be  no  deliberation,  is  a  sheer  waste 
of  precious  time.  So  the  bill  has  gone  to 
the  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  nearly  two  to 
one  in  the  more  popular  branch,  and  in 
its  legitimate  shape.  It  is  in  truth  a  bill 
to  "  divorce  "the  Government  from  Banks, 
if  faithfully  executed  ;  providing  that  all 
payments  to  the  United  States,  after  the 
30th  of  June  next,  whether  for  customs. 


lands,  postages,  or  otherwise,  shall  be 
made  in  solid  coin,  and  of  course  all  pay- 
ments/rom  the  Government  must  soon  be 
made  likewise — that  is,  as  soon  as  the 
eleven  millions  of  public  money  now 
held  in  deposit  by  the  banks  shall  have 
been  exhausted.  The  measure  seems  to 
be  unexceptionable  in  its  details,  wrong 
only  in  its  principle  and  inevitable  conse- 
quences. There  can  be  no  rational  doubt 
that  the  Senate  will  pass  it,  probably 
without  material  alteration. 

But  now  there  rises  to  view  what 
would  be  an  anomaly  in  the  history  of 
any  but  Loco-foco  policy  and  legislation. 
The  advocates  of  the  measure  are  alarmed 
and  appalled  at  the  prospect  of  its  success, 
while  a  large  proportion  of  its  opponents 
regard  that  result  with  undissembled  sat- 
isfaction. These  say  to  the  "  divorce  " 
men — "  You  have  talked  about  this  mea- 
sure long  enough — let  us  see  it  work  ! 
You  once  before  carried  it  through  Con- 
gress by  prodigious  efforts,  and  turned 
square  around  to  contriving  and  managing 
how  to  render  it,  as  nearly  as  possible,  a 
nullity  and  a  farce.  Now  pass  it  as  you 
mean  to  have  it  stand,  and  set  it  in  mo- 
tion as  you  mean  to  have  it  work,  and 
we  will  gladly  abide  the  issue.  One  of 
two  things  we  are  confident  it  must  prove, 
either  an  expensive  and  hazardous  juggle, 
or  a  ruinous  mischief.  But  if  we  are  so 
grossly  deceived  with  regard  to  it  as  you 
assume,  a  thorough,  practical  trial  will 
undeceive  us,  and  the  country  will  reap 
all  the  benefits.  If  the  measure  work 
as  we  say,  the  people  will  soon  put  a 
stop  to  it.  At  all  events,  it  is  high  lime 
this  protracted  controversy  were  brought 
to  a  close.     Put  on  your  screws  !" 

But  the  very  sturdiest  champions  of 
the  "  hard"  policy  now  betray  misgivings, 
while  the  summer-flies  who  flutter  and 
buzz  in  their  wake  do  not  even  attempt 
to  conceal  their  reluctance  and  fore- 
bodings. The  portents  of  instant  calam- 
ity to  result  from  the  Sub-Treasury  revo- 
lution are  too  clear  to  be  denied  or  mista- 
ken. Credit  and  confidence  wither,  and 
the  Circulating  Medium  shrinks  in  vol- 
ume irresistibly,  as  the  doors  of  the  Sub- 
Treasuries  yawn  to  engulf  several  millions 
of  specie.  The  banks  have  no  more 
power  to  resist  in  the  premises  than  the 
sua  has  to  shine  through  a  raging  storpi 
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Their  directors  may  resolutely  shut  their 
eyes  and  ears,  and  go  on  discounting  the 
same  as  ever.  But  this  cannot  last.  If 
prudence  does  not  teach  them,  bank- 
ruptcy soon  will.  The  power  of  banks 
in  a  convulsion  is  like  that  of  ships  in  a 
storm ;  they  can  at  best  but  avert  and 
overcome  its  perils,  but  must  not  presume 
to  still  or  even  direct  the  warring  ele- 
ments. Should  they  do  so,  the  rebuke  of 
Iheir  temerity  is  speedy  and  signal.  No 
vulgar  error  is  more  gross  than  the  sup- 
position that  banks  may  combine  to  in- 
crease or  diminish  essentially  the  volume 
of  the  currency,  and  thus  to  raise  or 
depress  the  money  value  of  property. 
As  well  might  the  frailest  bark  undertake 
to  reverse  the  tides. 

The  Sub-Treasury  project  is  to  pass, 
for  we  assume  that  the  dominant  party  is 
not  quite  ready  to  enter  a  cognovit  on  all 
the  hobbies  which  it  rode  in  the  canvass 
which  gave  it  power.  "  The  whole  of 
Oregon  "  is  virtually  given  up  by  the 
action  of  the  present  Congress,  while  Mr. 
Walker's  thoroughly  free-trade  report, 
and  partially  corresponding  bill,  must 
stand  back  for  the  substitute  of  the  House 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  giving  a 
higher  range  of  duties  on  Woolens,  Cot- 
tons, &c.,  and  diverging  as  plainly  if  not 
as  widely  from  free-trade  principles,  as 
does  the  present  tariff.  On  no  grounds 
but  those  of  Protection  can  this  bill  be 
sustained  ;  it  is  in  truth  simply  a  weaker 
and  worse,  a  more  timid  and  diluted  Pro- 
tective Tariff  than  that  of  1 842.  We  can- 
not see  how  a  well-informed  and  earnest 
free-trader  can  commit  himself  to  the 
support  of  such  a  measure.  And  now  if 
the  Sub-Treasury  were  to  be  thrown 
overboard,  either  openly  or  by  an  obliter- 
ation of  its  essential  features,  the  party 
which  elected  Mr.  Polk  might  as  well 
confess  its  positions  and  doctrines  of  1844 
a  stupendous  fabric  of  imposture,  resign 
the  seals,  and  go  into  liquidation.  But 
this,  pride,  interest  and  ambition  will  not 
permit,  and  therefore  we  cannot  doubt 
the  passage  of  the  Sub-Treasury,  "  in 
spite  of  lamentations  here  or  elsewhere." 

And,  since  it  is  to  pass,  why  not  in  the 
shape  it  is  to  wear  to  the  end  .'  That  it 
is  to  produce  contraction,  convulsion, 
suffering,  is  conceded  in  every  attempt  to 
give  it  a  modified,  graduated  operation. 
No  sincere  advocate  of  the  measure  could 
vote  for  such  a  glaring  violation  of  its 
essential  principle  as  is  involved  in  the 
collection  and  retention  of  two-thirds  of 
the^Revenue  in  bank  notes,  if  he  did  not 


believe  that  the  collection  forthwith  of 
the  whole  in  specie  would  prove  disas- 
trous. But  to  make  such  a  revolution  aa 
this  bill  proposes  take  effect  by  degrees, 
can  never  modify  the  essential  character 
of  that  revolution,  nor  even  its  essential 
consequences  ;  it  can  only  serve  to  blind 
the  less  observing  millions  to  the  causes 
of  their  sufferings.  And  this  is  in  truth 
the  main  object  of  the  gradualists.  They 
fear  the  public  will  not  swallow  the 
whole  quart  of  their  nostrum,  so  they 
present  it  in  four  half- pint  doses.  If  they 
asked  us  but  to  take  one  as  a  sample, 
there  would  be  some  difference  in  favor 
of  gradualism  ;  but,  since  the  same  act 
binds  us  to  take  the  whole,  there  really 
is  none. 

But  mark  the  difference  against  it. 
The  currency  is  now  mainly  sound  and 
yet  sufficient ;  the  banks  solvent,  yet 
actively  benefiting  their  customers  and 
the  public.  But  pass  the  Sub-Treasury 
in  the  graduated  form,  and  the  power  of 
the  banks  to  facihtate  business  will  be 
diminished,  while  they  will  be  forced  to 
the  unpleasant  and  unpopular  resort  of 
curtailment  and  collection.  In  the  agony 
of  contraction,  some  of  the  weaker  insti- 
tutions will  go  to  the  wall,  creating  a 
panic  and  a  run  upon  the  whole.  Soon 
the  inevitable  stringency  and  occasional 
ruin  of  a  bank  will  be  appealed  to  as  rea- 
sons for  an  entire  divorce  from  banks  and 
paper  money,  because  of  their  fluctua- 
tions and  insecurity ;  and  thus  the  conse- 
quences of  the  Loco-foco  nostrum  will 
be  brazenly  adduced  as  its  causes.  The 
Government  will  be  held  by  its  advocates 
to  have  cut  loose  from  banks  because 
they  were  unsafe  and  useless,  when  in 
fact  it  has  made  them  so  by  its  predeter- 
mination to  do  this  very  thing.  Every 
consideration  of  justice,  business,  policy, 
combines  to  urge  that  the  measure  should 
take  the  shape  at  first  that  it  is  to  wear  to 
the  end ;  and  we  cannot  believe  that 
Whigs  will  lend  their  aid  to  any  scheme 
of  which  the  design  is  to  mystify  and 
delude. 

That  the  practical  evil  of  the  Sub-Trea- 
sury, honestly  and  faithfully  enforced, 
will  be  far  greater  than  many  even  of  its 
adversaries  anticipate,  we  have  long  con- 
sidered inevitable.  The  real  point  of 
danger  is  rarely  touched  in  the  popular 
discussions  on  this  subject.  Whether  the 
Government  shall  see  fit  to  keep  its  de- 
posits with  banks  or  elsewhere,  and  to 
make  its  transfers  of  funds  by  means  of 
drafts  or  guarded  wagon-loads  of  specie. 
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is  a  question  which  derives  far  greater 
importance  from  considerations  which  do 
not  strike  the  general  mind.  That  the 
Grovernment  should  see  fit  to  keep  its 
own  funds,  and  to  that  end  should  with- 
draw them  from  banks,  even  though  it 
were  to  hoard  them  inflexibly  in  specie, 
is  not  enough  in  itself  to  convulse  the 
business  and  paralyze  the  industry  of 
a  nation  so  energetic  and  so  prosperous 
as  ours.  The  use  of  the  five  to  ten 
million^  per  annum  which  constitute  the 
aggregate  balance  in  the  Treasury  might 
be  lost  either  to  business  or  banks,  and 
hardly  be  felt.  But  when  the  Govern- 
ment openly,  ostentatiously  determines  to 
withdraw  its  deposites  from  and  cease  all 
dealings  with  or  trust  in  banks,  the  moral 
influence  of  such  a  resolve  cannot  fail  to 
be  great,  and  to  be  felt  in  every  corner  of 
the  Union.  The  example  appeals  forcibly 
to  the  ignorant  and  the  timid,  especially 
among  those  who  justify  and  sustain  it, 
for  imitation,  and  imitated  it  will  be. 
We  know  that  already  individuals  who 
had  hoarded  sums  in  bank  notes,  have, 
since  the  Sub-Treasury  passed  the 
House,  taken  them  to  the  banks  and 
drawn  the  specie  thereon,  in  order  to  be 
secure  against  apprehended  danger,  who 
would  not  have  thought  of  so  doing  but 
for  the  action  in  Congress.  This  process 
must  go  on  and  become  general  when  the 
act  goes  into  operation.  Guardians,  trus- 
tees, treasurers  and  individual  depositors, 
will  be  impelled  to  convert  their  funds 
into  coin,  and  place  them  beyond  the 
reach  of  whatever  consequences  may  re- 
sult from  so  vital  a  change  of  national 
policy.  The  banks  will  thus  be  driven, 
by  a  perpetual  drain  of  specie,  to  con- 
tractions far  beyond  their  present  anti- 
cipations. 

But  when  to  this  moral  influence  of 
the  Sub-Treasury  is  added  the  practical, 
inevitable  etiect  of  the  Government's  de- 
nying avowedly,  uniformly,  inflexibly, 
to  all  bank  notes  the  character  of  money, 
or  its  legitimate  and  honest  representa- 
tive, no  apprehension  can  magnify  the 
reality  of  the  desolation  which  must 
ensue.  Bank  issues  now  form  nearly 
the  entire  circulating  medium  of  the 
country ;  they  are  universally  accepted 
without  hesitation  or  doubt  as  money, 
and  pass  from  hand  to  hand  with  a  celer- 
ity which  defies  calculation.  The  six 
hundred  millions  of  dollars  of  specie  in 
France  do  not,  and  could  not,  perform  the 
service  which  is  here  done  by  less  than 
one  hundred   millions  of    coin  and  a 


bank  circulation  resting  thereon  aver- 
aging something  like  one  hundred  and 
fifty  millions.  A  tiny  slip  of  paper, 
prepared  in  five  minutes  and  sent  by  mail 
at  an  expense  of  ten  cents,  effects  a  trans- 
fer of  a  miUion  or  more  from  New  York 
or  Boston  to  St.  Louis  or  New  Orleans, 
without  agitation  or  remark,  when  that 
same  transfer,  if  made  in  coin,  as  of  old, 
would  have  cost  thousands,  and  required 
the  labor  of  several  persons  for  weeks. 
A  contraction  of  even  fifty  millions  in 
the  bank  note  circulation  of  the  country 
necessarily  involves  a  contraction  of 
credits,  of  operations  and  of  money  values, 
to  ten  times  that  amount. 

Now  let  us  suppose  the  Sub-Treasury 
established  as  the  law  of  the  land,  in  that 
shape  which  all  agree  that  it  must  ulti- 
mately assume  if  it  is  to  be  a  reality,  and 
not  a  pestilent,  profligate  sham,  and  that 
its  requisitions  are  faithfully  enforced. 
Does  any  man,  can  any  man,  believe  that 
the  present  system  of  bank  credits  and 
circulation  will  not  be  violently  affected  .' 
When  the  Government  has  written  glar- 
ingly over  the  doors  of  all  its  custom- 
houses, land-offices,  post-oflices,  &c., 
"  No  Bank  Notes  taken — nothing  receiv- 
ed or  known  here  as  money  but  the  hard 
coin  itself,"  can  any  one  think  that  every- 
body else  but  the  Government  is  to  go  on 
receiving  and  regarding  bank  notes  as 
heretofore  ?  Will  not  the  citizen  who 
has  twice  or  thrice  been  repulsed  from 
the  post  office,  where  important  advices 
awaited  him,  because  he  happened  to 
have  nothing  but  good  bank  notes  in  his 
pocket,  be  careful  to  have  something 
else  another  time,  and  to  that  end  convert 
his  notes  into  specie  ?  Will  not  the  pru- 
dent merchant,  daily  required  to  make 
paymentsjat  the  Custom-House,  take  care 
to  have  a  supply  of  the  only  money  there 
recognized,  stowed  away  against  the 
possible  event  of  a  suspension  caused  by 
this  very  exaction  ?  Will  not  the  emi- 
grant going  westward,  the  land  specula- 
tor, the  capitalist  seeking  profitable  in- 
vestment,&c.,  all  take  with  them  that  medi- 
um  which  will  alone  pay  for  lands,  instead 
of  that  which  is  most  convenient  ?  The 
notes  or  certificates  of  a  New  York  or 
Boston  bank  will  no  longer  be  worth) 
more  in  the  West  than  the  specie  they 
promise,  because  no  longer  accepted  at 
the  land-office,  or  used  by  it  in  remitting 
its  funds.  In  short,  bank  notes,  no 
longer  answering  all  the  purposes  of 
money,  must  cease  to  be  regarded  as  the 
equivalent  of  coin,  because  no  longer 
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such  in  reality.  The  great  mass  of  per- 
sons not  personally  interested  in  banks, 
will,  whenever  the  alternative  of  taking 
bills  or  coin  is  presented  to  them,  reason 
thus  : — "  The  bills  will  answer  certain 
purposes  of  money,  but  not  others ;  the 
coin  will  answer  all ;  let  me  have  it  in 
specie."  Who  can  blame  them,  or  ex- 
pect a  contrary  course  ?  Rely  on  it, 
there  is,  there  can  be  permanently,  no 
such  thing  as  a  difTerent  currency  for  the 
Government  from  that  used  by  the  people. 
The  one  or  the  other  must  give  way  and 
conform.  Either  the  banks  must  stop 
issuing  notes,  or  the  Government  must 
cease  exacting  coin;  the  two  processes 
cannot  go  on  together.  If  the  currency 
of  the  Government  is  to  be  one  of  specie 
exclusively,  that  of  the  people  must  soon 
come  to  be  specie  also,  unless  the  inevi- 
table tendency  is  arrested  by  the  impas- 
sable gulf  of  Suspension. 

The  advocates  of  the  Sub-Treasury, 
habitually  betray  the  grossest  inconsisten- 
cy in  their  representations  of  its  practical 
effects.  To  hard-money  men  it  is  recom- 
mended as  a  measure  which  must  inevi- 
tably cripple  if  not  destroy  the  banks — 
as  a  measure  of  searching  reform,  which 
must  put  an  end  to  the  abuses,  fluctua- 
tions and  general  imposture  of  paper 
money,  &c.  &c.  But  to  business  men 
they  hold  an  irreconcilably  different  lan- 


guage, to  them  it  is  presented  as  a  very 
light  matter  indeed — a  mere  question  of 
expediency  as  to  the  keeping  of  a  few 
millions  in  banks  or  otherwise — a  matter 
which,  however  decided,  ought  not  to 
create  more  than  the  slightest  ripple  on 
the  surface  of  affairs,  Those  who  trust 
to  this  song  of  the  syren  will  awaken 
too  late  to  find  themselves  beguiled  and 
deluded  to  their  own  and  the  country's 
undoing. 

We  have  thus  hurriedly  glanced  at 
some  of  the  practical  aspects  of  the 
"  Independent  Treasury" — aspects  which 
must  more  and  more  engage  the  attention 
of  the  community,  if  the  measure  should 
take  effect  in  the  form  deliberately  given 
it  by  the  House.  And  should  different 
counsels  prevail  in  the  Senate,  as  is  now 
reported,  and  the  measure  be  recast  so  as 
to  deprive  it  in  good  part  of  its  immediate 
vitality,  the  evil  will  be  the  greater,  be- 
cause not  so  easily  traceable  by  the  many 
to  its  sources,  and  therefore  not  so  likely 
to  be  promptly  remedied.  Let  the  specie 
exaction  take  full  effect  at  once,  and  the 
country  will  not  endure  it  beyond  the 
term  of  the  present  Congress.  Will  it 
be  wise  in  the  Whigs  of  the  Senate  to  aid 
in  giving  it  a  shape  calculated  to  pur- 
chase a  little  present  relaxation  in  the 
money  market,  at  the  expense,  probably, 
of  years  of  national  calamity  ? 


TO  A  YOUNG  PIANIST. 

My  Bessie  !  teach  your  small  right  hand  to  glide 
Swift  as  a  swallow  o'er  the  ivory  keys  ; 
And  educate  your  left,  that  if  you  please, 
Faster  than  thought  the  thund'rous  bass  may  slide  ; 
Spread  your  white  fingers  o'er  the  octaves  wide, 

Shunning  no  chord  with  harmony  agrees, — 
Nimble  as  sprites,  industrious  as  bees, 
Train  them  to  fly  from  sounding  side  to  side  ! 

So  conqueress  and  queen  of  it,  you'll  sway 
The  disciplin'd  piano  ;  so  express 
Whate'er  of  dark,  or  light,  or  grave,  or  gay. 
Its  honored  tongues  me  1  fluent  possess : 
For  they  alone  shall  sing,  but  through  their  art, 
(What  I  like  best)  your  own  melodious  heart ! 
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The  labor  of  the  Physician,  however 
much  he  may  love  his  kind,  is  often  from 
necessity  rather  than  choice.  He  has  to 
deal  with  so  many  debasing  appetites, 
and  diseasing  habits,  that  his  heart  fails 
him.  He  loses  his  hope  and  his  faith  in 
humanity.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the 
work  that  needs  most  to  be  done  is  the 
very  kind  that  is  least  attractive.  But 
every  true  worker  must  say,  "  necessity 
is  upon,  and  wo  is  me"  if  I  do  not  labor 
earnestly,  amid  the  loathsome  and  dread- 
ful, for  the  True  and  the  Beautiful.  A 
physician  is  expected  to  cure  his  patients, 
however  impossible  they  may  render  it 
by  their  habits.  A  man  steeps  his  system 
in  tobacco,  till  every  nerve  is  as  restless 
as  if  it  were  burning — till  he  has  palsy, 
neuralgia,  or  some  other  horror  fastened 
on  him,  and  then  he  calls  a  physician  to 
cure  him.  He,  by  no  means,  contemplates 
giving  up  the  use  of  tobacco.  If  the 
physician  brings  him  an  acre  of  statistics 
demonstrating  the  deadly  nature  of  the 
weed,  he  laughs  in  his  face,  and  tells  him 
that  all  his  ancestors  used  tobacco,  and 
lived  to  a  very  great  age. 

But  Truth  is  never  lost,  and  however 
hopeless  may  seem  the  labor  of  Love 
which  gives  Truth  to  the  world,  it  is  not 
in  vain.  The  faithful  physician  will  con- 
tinue to  present  facts  like  the  following 
respecting  tobacco,  though  they  may  seem 
to  fall  unheeded  by  the  way-side  of  Life. 

Effects  of  Tobacco  on  Animal  Life. 

"  Dr.  Franklin  ascertained  that  the  oily 
matter  that  floats  on  water  after  a  stream 
of  tobacco  smoke  has  been  passed  into  it, 
will  destroy  the  life  of  a  cat  in  a  few 
minutes  if  applied  to  her  tongue. 

"  Mr.  Brodie  killed  a  cat  with  two  drops 
of  the  oil  of  tobacco. 

"  Orfila  says,  '  a  woman  applied  to  the 
heads  of  three  children,  for  a  disease  of  the 
scalp,  an  ointment  prepared  with  the  oil 
of  tobacco  and  butter ;  soon  after  they  ex- 
perienced dizziness,  violent  vomitings  and 
faintings,  accompanied  with  profuse  sweats.' 

"The  celebrated  French  poet,  Santeuil, 
came  to  his  death  through  horriole  pains 
and  convulsions,  from  having  taken  a  glass 
of  wine  with  which  snuff  had  been  mixed. 

"  The  tea  of  twenty  or  thirty  grains  of 
tobacco,  introduced  into  the  human  body, 
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for  the  purpose  of  relieving  spasm,  has 
been  known  repeatedly  to  destroy  life. 

"The  same  tea  applied  to  parts  affect- 
ed with  itch  has  been  followed  by  vomiting 
and  convulsions. 

"  The  same  article  applied  to  the  skin 
on  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  occasions  faint- 
ness,  vomiting  and  cold  sweats." 

We  see  from  these  facts  that  when  this 
poison  is  introduced  into  the  system,  either 
by  the  absorbent  vessels,  or  by  the  stomach, 
nature  revolts  against  it,  and  strives  with 
all  her  power  to  dislodge  the  offence.  The 
reaction  is  so  great,  that  faintness  and 
death  ensue  at  times.  If  the  quantity  is 
not  large  enough  to  produce  death,  vomit- 
ings and  deathly  perspiration  throw  off  the 
poison,  and  the  patient  recovers.  If  the 
quantity  taken  at  first  be  very  small,  the 
reaction  is  not  so  distinct,  and  by  very 
gradually  debauching  the  system,  the  re- 
sults are  only  perceptible  in  a  stimulation, 
which,  if  carried  far  enough,  would  result 
in  the  death  of  the  individual,  or  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  poison.  But  now  it  remains 
in  the  system,  diseasing  the  body,  clouding 
the  mind,  causing  weakness,  trembling,  at 
times  deathly  sickness,  and  a  craving  for 
more,  more,  with  an  appetite  insatiable  as 
the  grave. 

The  German  Physiologists  tell  us  hard 
things  of  the  effects  of  smoking  in  their 
country.  It  is  computed  that  of  twenty 
deaths  of  men  between  the  age  of  eighteen 
and  thirty-five  years,  ten  originate  in  the 
waste  of  the  constitution  by  smoking.  In 
Hatsburg,  alone,  the  consumption  of  cigars 
amount  to  £16,000,  sterling.  It  is  the  na- 
tional sin  of  Germany  to  poison  the  whole 
being  with  this  narcotic.  We  have  a  Ger- 
man friend  who  has  inherited  a  narcotized 
constitution,  and  who  manages  to  keep  his 
inheritance  undiminished,  and  though  he 
is  a  lovely  man,  and  one  of  the  most  ac- 
complished scholars  in  our  country,  rMfny 
a  time  and  oft  have  his  friends  had  to  hold 
him,  to  watch  him,  to  reason  with  him 
(though,  on  the  authority  of  Marryatt,  we 
aver  that  you  cannot  reason  with  nerves), 
for  many  hours  to  keep  him  from  suicide. 
When  will  this  wholesale  poisoning,  that 
destroys  the  blessing  of  existence,  cease  ? 

People  will  tell  you  that  they  use  snuff, 
or  they  smoke,  or  chew  tobacco,  and  yet  en- 
joy perfect  health.  Pretty  soon  they  define 
perfect  health.  In  their  dictionary,  it  means 
having  headache,  dizziness,  dyspepsia,  low 
spirits,  and  a  great  many  troubles  that  they 
feel  obliged  to  resort  to  tobacco,  or  the 
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doctor,  to  cure.  If  the  physician  tells 
them  to  leave  tobacco,  they  at  once  con- 
clude, that  he  does  not  understand  their 
case.  Like  the  drunkard  they  feel  better 
for  taking  tobacco,  and  shall  they  not  take 
what  makes  them  feel  better  ?  They  can 
trust  their  own  experience,  and  that  is  de- 
cidedly in  favor  of  the  much  loved  stimulus. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Fowler,  from  much  at- 
tention to  the  statistics  of  tobacco  con- 
sumption in  the  United  States,  estimates 
the  annual  cost  at  ...  .  $10,000,000 
The  time  lost  by  the  use  of  it  12,000,000 
The  pauper  tax  which  it  oc- 

3,000,000 


casions 


2.5,000,000 
This  estimate  is  believed  to  be  below 
the  truth. 

The  consumption  of  tobacco  in  this 
country  is  eight  times  as  great  as  in 
France,  and  three  times  as  great  as  in  Eng- 
land, in  proportion  to  the  population. 

From  the  habitual  use  of  tobacco,  in 
either  of  its  forms,"  says  Dr.  Mussey,  "  the 
following  symptoms  may  arise  :  a  sense  of 
weakness,  sinking,  or  pain  at  the  pit  of 
the  stomach  ;  dizziness  or  pain  in  the  head ; 
occasional  dimness  and  temporary  loss  of 
sight ;  paleness  and  sallowness  of  the 
countenance,  and  sometimes  swelling  of 
the  feet ;  an  enfeebled  state  of  the  volun- 
tary muscles,  manifesting  itself  sometimes 


by  tremors  of  the  hands,  sometimes  by 
weakness,  tremulousness,  squeaking  or 
hoarseness  of  the  voice,  rarely  a  loss  of 
the  voice;  disturbed  sleep,  starting  from 
the  early  slumbers  with  a  sense  of  suffo- 
cation, or  the  feeling  of  alarm ;  nightmare, 
epileptic,  or  convulsion  fits  ;  confusion,  or 
weakness  of  the  mental  faculties  ;  peevish- 
ness, or  irritability  of  temper;  instability 
of  purpose  ;  seasons  of  great  depression  of 
the  spirits  ;  long  fits  of  unbroken  melan- 
choly and  despondency,  and  in  some  cases 
entire  and  permanent  mental  derange- 
ment." 

People  think  because  they  do  not  feel 
very  ill  directly  after  taking  anything  in- 
imical to  the  vital  economy,"  that  it  cannot 
be  hurtful.  This  is  a  great  mistake.  We 
do  not  always  get  our  '  pay  down,'  as  the 
Yankees  say,  for  good  or  evil  deeds. 

I  was,  this  morning,  looking  over  the 
Past,  and  endeavoring  to  decide  what 
portion  of  my  experience  to  select  for  the 
"  profit  and  edification"  of  my  readers, 
when  an  old  friend  called  on  me.  We 
had  a  long  and  interesting  talk,  during 
which,  he  gave  me  many  particulars  of 
his  history.  As  he  is  a  Poet,  a  man  of 
wit  and  worth,  I  am  sure  of  exciting 
deep  interest  by  giving  his  story  as  nearly 
as  possible  in  his  own  words. 


THE  CONFESSIONS  OF  A  TOBACCO  USER. 


I  have  lived  many  years,  and  I  have 
made  up  my  mind  that  there  is  very  little 
genuine  pride  in  the  world,  and  that  what 
there  is  will  never  comfortably  sustain  a 
man  in  isolation.  No  one  can  live  alone. 
The  proud  man,  who  scorns  his  fellows, 
can  no  more  live  alone  than  the  gentle, 
confiding,  receptive  woman,  who  looks 
to  him  all  unconsciously  as  to  a  God. 
The  isolation  of  such  a  man  is  terrible. 
He  cages  himself  from  his  kind,  but  he 
beats  fiercely  against  the  walls  of  his 
prison.  His  stagnant  soul  grows  sick, 
and  in  the  absence  of  the  genial  magnet- 
ism of  his  fellow-men,  he  gets  drunk,  or 
stupefies  himself  with  tobacco.  And  the 
man  who  does  all  this  might  as  well  not 
be  proud,  for  he  is  really  quite  mean.  I 
know  what  I  say.  I  have  been  a  to- 
bacco user  in  my  day,  and  I  intend,  now 
I  am  a  seceder,  to  reveal  some  of  the 
secrets  of  the  worshipers  of  the  weed. 
Yes,  I  have  been  powerless — paralyzed 
by  the  poison  of  tobacco.  Now  there 
has  been  any  quantity  of  pseudo  poetry 
written  in  praise  of  a  poison  that  only 
three  creatures  have  ever  taken  the  liberty 
to  touch,  viz.,  a  goat,  a  man,  and  another 


worm.  I  have  a  word  to  say  to  some 
would-be  poet,  who  fancies  he  is  alive, 
and  dreams  of  power.  He  only  dreams, 
if  he  is  a  moody  tobacco  user,  hating  his 
fellows  because  he  has  not  health  to  love 
them  ;  and,  barring  out  the  influx  of  hea- 
ven, stopping  the  circulation  of  the  life 
spirit  of  humanity,  because  he  hates.  He 
may  think,  with  the  preacher  at  the  camp 
meeting,  that  he  shall  burn  his  bigness 
through  the  world,  but  the  old,  solid 
world  will  not  wake  in  his  day  to  find  a 
hole  through  it.  I  would  speak  kindly 
to  him,  because  I  know  the  worth  of 
kindness.  Kind  words  have  made  a  lad- 
der from  earth  to  heaven  for  many  a  mis- 
erable one.  The  lost  and  saved  know 
their  worth,  and  wisely  and  well  such 
can  use  them.  When  I  was  twenty  years 
old  I  chewed  tobacco,  and  had  the  blues 
of  course. 

I  had  fits  of  hating  myself  worse  than 
I  could  ever  hate  another.  I  got  in  love, 
as  young  men  of  genius  generally  do, 
and  half  of  them  throw  themselves  away 
in  their  first  insanity.  I  did  not  succeed 
in  acliieving  my  stultification  at  this  wise 
age,  but  it  was  no  merit  of  mine.     My 
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adorable  Polly,  or  Dolly,  (I  am  really  so 
ungallant  that  I  have  forgotten  her  name,) 
was  good  enough,  by  accident,  to  refuse 
to  make  me  count  ten  by  putting  her 
cypher  self  at  my  right  hand.  Her  refusal 
went  hard  with  me.  I  chewed  a  vast 
deal  of  tobacco,  and  became  very  bitter 
in  temper ;  or,  as  Dr.  Flowery  would  say, 
I  became  deeply  absynthiated.  I  fright- 
ened all  the  dogs  and  children  by  my 
sour  looks,  and  soon  found  myself  essen- 
tially alone.  I  hated  everybody,  and  eve- 
rybody seemed  willing  to  pay  the  debt  to 
me  with  interest.  I  grew  ill.  I  had  a  bad 
fever.  Hate  is  very  unwholesome.  My 
brain  seemed  like  molten  lead  ;  such  a 
brain  is  of  very  little  use  to  a  man.  I 
did  not  wish  to  get  well.  This  was  some 
comfort ;  but  really  I  did  not  wish  to  die, 
for  1  was  sure  that  the  realm  of  darkness 
was  full  of  women.  I  never  wished  to 
see  another.  Oh,  how  1  wished  I  could 
not  dream  of  them  I  But  some  daughter 
of  Eve  always  intruded  into  my  dreams 
with  decayed  teeth,  piercing  eyes  and 
snaky  hair,  and  brought  to  my  mind 
those  truly  poetical  lines : 

"  Just  think,  old  Eve 
Made  her  man  grieve. 
And  spoiled  his  happy  state." 

I  came  to  hate  home.  I  left  my  friends, 
and  went  to  that  homeless  place — a 
boarding-house.  The  true  punishment 
for  sinners  is  to  send  them  to  a  boarding- 
house — never  to  the  Penitentiary. 

One  day  I  had  thrown  myself  on  a  sofa 
in  the  common  parlor,  more  alone  than  I 
could  have  been  in  the  desert  of  Zahara. 
The  day  was  hot,  dry  and  dusty.  The 
room  was  close  and  choking.  You  might 
write  your  name  deep  in  dust  on  every- 
thing in  the  room.  The  windows  were 
curtained  with  it.  It  was  not  the  decent 
dust  of  to-day,  but  patriarchal  dirt  and 
dust  together.  All  my  senses  were  of- 
fended at  once  as  I  lay  there.  Every- 
body in  the  room  looked  sick,  or  mean, 
or  unhappy.  How  true  it  is  that  the 
spirit  darkens  or  brightens  all  that  we 
look  upon.  1  was  ill  and  alone  ;  1  was 
a  tobacco  chewer.  No  wonder  that  no 
diamond  shone  amid  the  dust  and  dirt  of 
my  boarding-house.  My  heart  was  full 
of  canker,  my  brain  was  full  of  fire  ;  my 
blood  seemed  stagnating  in  all  my  veins 
and  arteries.  I  was  very  uncomfortable. 
I  was  debating  the  propriety  of  going  to 
rest  with  the  fishes.  I  am  sure  they 
never  would  have  eaten  such  a  hateful 
fellow.     But  my  misery  was  real,  though 


I  can't  bring  myself  to  be  miserable  in 
describing  it. 

For  a  week  I  had  done  nothing  but 
consume  tobacco.     I  chewed  because  I 
was  miserable,  and  I  was  miserable  be- 
cause  1   chewed.     I  smoked,   and  was 
wretched  in  the  same  logical  way.     My 
brain  whirled,  and  seemed  to  he  going 
out,  and  a  deathly  sickness  and  weakness 
ran  thrilling  along  all  my  nerves.     My 
mind  was  like  the  leaves  of  a  poet's  first 
article,  taken  up  by  a  whirlwind,  and 
confused  a  great  deal  worse  than  he  had 
made  it,  just  in  that  condition  so  admira- 
bly expressed  by  the  phrase  "confusion 
worse  confounded."     I  knew  just  what 
made  me  ill,  and  wretched,  and  ill-natured. 
I  perfectly  understood  my  own  case,  but 
the  Demon  had  me  fast.     I  could  do  no- 
thing but  make  excuses  for  my  bad  habits. 
And  the  fallacy  of  my  excuses,  and  my 
reasoning  on  the  subject  was  only  equaled 
by  their  pomposity.     I  fancied  myself  a 
genius.     I  will  not  say  that  it  was  all 
fancy,  for  a  man  who  has  the  material 
for  a  fiend,  as  I  took  care  to  demonstrate 
that  I  had,  has  the  stuff"  in  him  that  angels 
are   made   of.     And   what  are   men  of 
genius  but  angels  with  their  wings  hid, 
tucked  away  under  their  hearts,  rustling 
and  impatient  to  rise  and  return  to  the 
regions  of  glory  whence  they  came.    My 
excuses  were  such  as  these  :  "  I  have  a 
purpose  in   life.     I  would    dazzle  and 
astonish,  and  that  soon.     1  can't  do  it  at 
once  without  the  stimulus  of  tobacco." 
Not  that  I  had  any  very  definite  idea  of 
what  I  was  to  achieve,  and  certainly,  just 
now,  achievement  of  any  sort  was  the 
last  thing  that  I  had  any  right  to  think 
of.     Still  I  had  a  blind  consciousness  of 
power,  and  a  sort  of  prophecy  in  my  be- 
ing which  would  make  itself  felt,  stupid, 
and  benumbed,  and  insane  as  I  was.     t 
shall  never  attempt  to  unravel  the  tangled 
skein  of  my  thoughts  and  feelings.     JBut 
I  reasoned  as  if  I  were  really  of  some  use 
in  the  world,  and  averred  that  I  had  no 
time  to  spend  to  go  through  the  torture 
of  being  cured  of  tobacco,  and  that,  too, 
when  1  was  too  ill  to  finish  any  one  of 
the  "  immortal  poems"  I  had  begun  in 
the  plenitude  of  "  my  purpose  to  dazzle 
and  astonish  the  world." 

I  believe,  reader,  that  you  left  me  some 
time  since  on  a  sofa  in  the  parlor  of  my 
boarding-house.  As  I  lay  there,  sick, 
weak  and  stupid,  I  tried  to  remember 
some  pleasant  thing.  But  nothing  of  the 
kind  would  come  back  to  me.  My  evil 
deeds  lay  like  half-festering  scars  on  my 
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soul,  but  I  am  sure  I  could  not  have 
thought  of  a  flower  or  a  sweet  smile  if 
my  life  had  depended  on  it. 

As  I  lay  there  in  my  misery,  it  seemed 
to  me  that  the  last  cord  that  bound  me  to 
my  kind  was  broken.  I  felt  that  1  could 
take  the  advice  of  Job's  wife,  and  thank 
her  for  it.  I  could  "  curse  God  and  die." 
Just  at  this  point  in  my  meditations,  a 
slight  form  bent  over  me.  It  was  that  of 
a  young  man  I  had  often  observed  at 
table  opposite  me.  His  dark  hair  veiled 
his  eyes  and  his  face,  but  I  felt  the  invis- 
ible aroma  of  kindness  that  surrounded 
him.  As  the  mystics  say,  I  came  within  his 
sphere.  A  blissening  influence  seemed 
to  radiate  from  him.  It  came  upon  me 
like  the  cooling  wind  upon  the  fevered 
cheek — like  the  holy  moonlight,  or  the 
rich  breath  of  flowers  in  June.  I  did  not 
know,  till  then,  that  we  could  never 
divorce  ourselvesfrom  the  angels.  I  have 
never  thought  of  that  moment  without 
deep  sympathy  with  those  dreamers  who 
say  that  bright  birds  and  beautiful  flowers 
are  created  by  the  beautiful  and  bird-like 
in  man's  nature.  "  If  there  were  no  pure 
thoughts,  there  would  be  no  white  lilies." 

That  young  man  spoke  to  me  so  kindly, 
that  my  dead,  cold  heart  leaped  in  my 
bosom.  And  yet  his  words  were  com- 
mon words.  "  You  are  ill,"  said  he. 
"  The  heat  is  very  oppressive  to-day." 
He  laid  his  hand  on  my  hot  head,  "  Come 


with  me  to  the  river,"  said  he. 


tis 


the 


hour  for  bathing,  and  you  need  the  bless- 
ing of  water."  It  was  not  a  minute 
since  he  first  stood  by  my  side,  but  I 
could  have  gone  through  the  fire  with 
him  if  he  had  asked  it.  Long  years  have 
passed  since  he  went  up  higher,  but  at 
this  moment  I  feel  his  hand  upon  my 
head,  even  as  1  did  more  than  thirty  years 
since. 

"All  things  once  are  things  forever." 
«  «  «  «  * 

.  "  Love  once  felt,  though  soon  forgot. 
Moulds  the  heart  to  good  forever." 

How  happy  I  was  as  I  lay  in  the  cooling 
wave  that  night.  I  felt  myself  a  part  of 
the  grand  Man  which  we  call  Humanity. 
The  quickening  spirit  flowed  into  me 
through  my  friend.  T  dreaded  to  lose 
sight  of  him,  lest  with  him  should  depart 
my  new  found  happiness.  At  first  my 
love  gave  me  great  pleasure,  and  then  it 
became  a  constant  source  of  misery  to 
me.  1  came  to  regard  my  friend  with 
the  most  intense  jealousy.  I  wanted  to 
absorb  him.  I  v.'anted  the  constant  as- 
surance that  he  was  mine — mine  only. 


I  had  not  yet  learned  the  meaning  of 
that  sublime  paradox,  "  Nothing  is  ours 
till  we  give  it  away."  And  the  world 
has  not  yet  learned  this  greatest  of  life's 
lessons — this  sublime,  central  truth  of 
Christianity.  The  spirit  of  love,  acting 
universally,  that  leads  us  to  withhold 
nothing  from  our  brethren,  makes  all 
truly  our  own.  We  may  know  truth, 
and  live  it  as  fully  as  we  can  ;  but  if  our 
brother  knows  it  not,  we  must  suffer  for 
his  ignorance  and  falsehood.  Take  the 
air  we  breathe  as  an  illustration.  We 
may  know  that  impure  air  causes  disease 
and  death.  Our  friends,  or  those  about 
us,  may  not  know  this  truth.  We  can 
do  our  part  toward  breathing  pure  air, 
but  if  they  do  not  theirs,  we  breathe,  of 
necessity,  in  society  the  impurities  that 
they  in  their  ignorance  scatter  abou* 
them.  If  we  give  them  the  truth,  we 
make  it  truly  our  own,  and  not  else ;  and 
so  of  every  moral  and  material  good. 

My  hate  for  my  kind  changed  its 
form,  and  became  selfish  love  for  my 
new  friend.  It  is  a  terrible  thought  that  we 
can  nourish  a  fiend  with  the  life  of  an 
angel.  But  so  it  is.  A  truth  in  heaven 
becomes  always  a  lie  in  hell.  How  sad 
that  my  beautiful  love  for  my  new  friend 
should  have  become  selfishness  and  jea- 
lousy. I  could  not  be  saved.  My  time  was 
not  yet  come.  But  my  friend  persuaded 
me  to  return  home.  I  went  "  chewing 
the  cud  of  bitter  fancy."  My  mother, 
my  sainted  mother,  received  me  so  gently, 
so  kindly,  that  the  fiend  in  me  seemed 
to  be  charmed  into  rest  for  a  little  time. 
Had  all  the  world  been  like  my  mother 
I  should  never  have  chewed  tobacco,  for 
the  noxious  weed  could  not  have  grown. 
We  "  can't  think  of  pure  women,  clothed 
in  white  garments,  living,  walking,  and 
working  in  a  field  of  tobacco.  No,  we 
naturally  and  instinctively  imagine  such 
women  amid  flowers,  or  a  pure  and 
healthful  vegetation.  Who  ever  thought 
of  setting  apart  a  corner  of  Eden  for  a 
tobacco  patch  ? 

My  gentle  mother  !  how  her  star-like 
beauty  beams  upon  me  even  now.  A 
silver  radiance  floats  through  the  long  vis- 
ta of  years,  which  have  sped  since  she 
died  into  life.  It  is  a  heavenly  halo 
beaming  from  her  love.  I  feel  the  touch 
of  her  soft  hand  as  she  held  mine,  or  as 
she  smoothed  the  dark  masses  of  my 
tangled  hair.  Everybody  said  my  hair 
was  beautiful,  and  cloud-like,  so  I  grat- 
ified my  spite  in  having  it  snarled.  My 
mother  brushed  it  smooth,  and  wound  it 
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about  her  pearly  fingers,  and  then  it 
curled  to  her  heart's  content.  And  then 
I  would  go  to  my  room  and  walk  about 
as  if  the  fiends  were  hurrying  me,  and 
run  my  hands  through  my  hair,  and  make 
myself  look  like  "  a  panther  glowering 
out  of  an  ivy  tod."  My  mother's  faith 
and  love  never  failed.  I  was  the  child 
of  her  prayers  and  tears.  She  believed 
that  I  had  a  mission  in  the  world  and 
that  it  must  and  would  be  fulfilled. 

My  father  had  neither  faith  nor  hope 
for  me,  or  of  me.  He  was  quite  sure 
that  I  was  a  graceless  fellow  destined  to 
be  poor.  He  was  a  reasonable  man, 
and  his  conclusions  were  always  ration- 
al deductions  from  given  premises. 
He  found  one  day  a  fragment  of  one  of 
my  poems,  and  he  sent  me  word  by  my 
mother  that  poets  were  always  poor. 
(The  world  has  read  that  poem  since, 
and  what  is  more  it  has  been  paid  for.) 
My  father  was  not  a  prophet,  he  was  a 
logician.  At  last  he  roused  me  tho- 
roughly— stung  me  to  the  very  quick — 
by  saying  very  quietly,  that  he  thought 
I  would  be  much  more  excusable  for 
chewing  any  quantity  of  tobacco  if 
I  earned  it.  My  mother  had  no  mag- 
netism that  could  quell  the  storm  now. 
1  said  and  did  every  unreasonable  and 
horrid  thing  that  I  could  think  of,  and 
finished  by  leaving  my  father's  roof  the 
same  evening.  I  would  sooner  have 
slept  in  Pandemonium,  than  my  father's 
house.  I  returned  to  my  friend,  I  was 
boiling  with  rage.  Hell  and  hate  pos- 
sessed my  heart.  My  friend  received 
me  quietly.  He  listened  patiently  to  all 
my  wild  projects. 

1  was  determined  to  leave  the  civil- 
ized world,  and  take  to  the  woods.  I 
did  not  wish  to  look  on  human  faces 
again,  unless  they  were  those  who 
scowled  the  hate  they  felt.  I  was  tired 
of  the  schooled  features,  and  the  words 
which  concealed  men's  thoughts.  I  was 
determined  to  go  to  Canada  line  and 
look  out  for  smugglers.  In  those  bro- 
ken mountainous  regions  between  Ver- 
mont and  Canada  I  was  sure  I  would 
find  scenes  and  adventures  suited  to  my 
sick,  mad  state.  Valuable  property,  oft- 
en to  a  very  large  amount,  was  smug- 
gled across  the  line  during  the  last  war, 
(may  it  always  be  the  last,)  and  to  fer- 
ret out  some  nests  of  smugglers  was  a 
pet  project  with  me.  Before  we  parted 
young  Howard  said  to  me,  "  now  is  a 
good  time  to  rid  yourself  of  a  habit 
which  I  cannot  but  think  is  the  cause  of 


your  ill  health  and  misery."  And  then 
he  went  on  to  beg  me  to  disuse  tobacco. 
I  laughed  at  him,  told  him  that  I  could 
leave  it  at  any  time — but  that  it  was  not 
doing  me  ihe  injury  he  suspected,  (I  be- 
lieved, it  was,  nevertheless,)  and  that  I 
had  a  purpose  to  be  fulfilled  by  the  aid 
of  tobacco.  However,  to  show  the 
power  of  my  will,  1  immediately  left  the 
use  of  tobacco.  I  was  somewhat  un- 
easy, and  a  good  deal  stupid  during  the 
day.  The  night  was  not  over  pleasant, 
but  the  war  really  begun  the  next  day. 
I  had  most  indefinable  and  indescribable 
cravings  and  yearnings  for  the  "  palpable 
obscure,"  created  by  the  beautiful  blue 
smoke  of  a  prime  Havana,  and  1  longed 
most  ardently  to  treat  my  mouth  to  a 
"  huge  quid."  However,  my  will  tri- 
umphed, and  I  retired  to  rest  at  an 
early  hour,  having  taken  no  tobacco.  I 
slept  about  two  hours,  and  then  awoke 
with  a  most  siJfibcating  sensation.  My 
throat  was  constringed,  my  heart  was 
acting  spasmodically,  and  a  faintness 
like  death,  and  a  sense  of  awful 
weight  resting  on  my  breast,  were  the 
symptoms  which  I  remember  now.  1 
rose  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  attempt- 
ed to  go  towards  the  window  for  fresh 
air.  I  fell  in  a  fainting  fit.  As  I  fell 
my  open  mouth  rested  on  a  plug  of  to- 
bacco, that  lay  on  a  stand  by  my  bed. 
The  contact  with  the  tobacco  revived  me 
at  once.  I  opened  the  window  and  sat 
down.  I  did  not  think  that  the  tobacco 
revived  me — I  did  not  give  any  thought 
to  the  subject.  The  next  day,  with 
more  than  Roman  firmness,  I  lived  with- 
out tobacco.  Again  I  awoke  at  the 
same  hour  in  the  night  with  the  same 
painful  suffocating  faintness.  I  fell  up- 
on the  floor,  and  how  long  I  remained  in 
my  fainting  fit  I  do  not  know.  When  I 
came  to  consciousness  I  put  some  tobac- 
co in  my  mouth  and  directly  1  was  my- 
self again.  I  had  now  a  very  proper  ex- 
cuse for  using  tobacco.  The  fact  that 
like  the  drunkard  I  had  debauched  my- 
self so  that  extreme  suffering  must  be  my 
portion  till  the  poison  was  in  some  de- 
gree eradicated  from  my  system,  was 
presented  me  by  Howard,  but  I  would 
not  contemplate  it.  I  was  ill  and 
wretched  without  tobacco.  "  When  I 
take  the  bit  in  my  teeth  no  bridle  can 
stop  me."  This  I  did  very  firmly  on 
the  present  occasion.  Howard  saw  the 
folly  of  remonstrating.  0,  the  delicate 
wisdom  of  leaving  a  sinner  to  his  sin  till 
he  is  sick  of  it !     There  is  often  no  les- 
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son  so  effectual  as  that  of  silent  forbear- 
ance. But  only  the  most  elevated  souls 
are  equal  to  such  a  course  as  this. 
Howard  left  me  to  my  evils,  but  it  was 
evident  that  his  whole  life  was  a  prayer 
for  me.  I  begged  him  to  accompany  me 
in  my  expedition  to  Canada  line.  He 
consented.  Our  journey  by  ordinary 
conveyance  to  the  north  of  Vermont  was 
sufficiently  monotonous,  and  common- 
place. But  when  we  arrived  at  a  little 
village  some  twenty  miles  from  "  the 
line,"  and  were  informed  that  the  stage 
would  not  go  over  the  mountain  till  the 
next  week,  there  was  some  little  pros- 
pect of  adventure.  We  were  just  ten 
minutes  too  late  for  this  week's  stage. 
The  village  where  we  stopped  was  on 
an  elevated  plain,  situated  between  the 
Green  Mountains  vvhere  they  form  a  sort 
of  double  range.  It  boasted  a  meeting- 
house, a  tovFn-house,  and  a  doctor,  be- 
sides some  very  pretty  girls.  A  week 
was  sufficient  to  make  me  acquainted 
with  all  these,  and  at  the  end  of  it  I 
found  myself  desperately  in  love  with 
one  of  the  girls.  I  had  no  wish  to  hunt 
smugg]  ers.  It  seemed  to  me  a  very  vulgar 
business.  Howard  endeavored,  unwise- 
ly enough,  to  bring  me  to  my  senses,  and 
to  make  me  think  once  more  of  the  ex- 
pedition I  had  entered  upon  with  so  much 
enthusiasm.  But  a  tallow  candle  that 
has  melted  from  the  wick,  and  run  down 
into  the  pan  of  the  candlestick,  is  as  ca- 
pable of  enlightening  the  good  people 
who  sit  in  darkness,  as  I  was  of  any 
useful,  or  energetic  exertion.  I  was  melt- 
ed down  at  the  feet  of  my  mountain  en- 
chantress. I  forgot  the  world  without 
me,  I  even  almost  forgot  to  take  tobacco. 
Howard  waited  a  most  unreasonable 
time'  for  some  sort  of  denouement,  and 
finally  told  me  that  he  had  made  up  his 
mindto  leave  the  next  morning.  I  had  no 
intention  of  going  with  him.  I  should 
as  soon  have  thought  of  "  carrying  my- 
self in  a  basket"  as  doing  any  such 
thing. 

But  happily  I  did  not  tell  him  so ;  1 
wished  to  see  what  an  agony  my  di- 
vine Caroline  would  be  thrown  into  by 
the  announcement  of  our  departure.  So 
I  made  my  way  with  Howard  to  the 
parlor,  and  announced  our  intentions. 
The  fair  girl  was  netting  very  busily, 
and  I  looked  to  see  her  faint,  or  at  least 
turn  very  pale;  and  drop  her  work,  but 
she  did  neither.  She  looked  up  with 
the  most  earnest  manner,  and  exclaimed, 
"  you  must  not  go  to-morrow^,  for  Will- 


iam is  coming  to-morrow  evening,  and 
you  must  see  him. " 

"  I  should  be  very  happy  to  see  your 
brother,    or    friend,   whichever    Martin 

William    may    be,"    said  I She 

stopped  me  with  a  merry  laugh,  "My 
brother ! "  said  she,  and  she  clapped  her 
little  white  hands  in  most  gleeful  style. 
"  He  is  my  husband,  sir."  Here  was  a 
denouement vfi\\\  a  vengeance!  I  had  not 
been  formally  introduced  to  her.  She  look- 
ed younger  than  her  sisters,  and  they  all 
called  her  Caroline.  I  could  have  bit 
my  tongue  off  with  a  relish.  How  I 
ever  got  out  of  that  scrape,  and  found 
myself  mounted  on  a  ragged  thistle- eating 
French  horse,  with  his  mane,  tail  and 
ears  most  unmercifully  cropped  by  some 
brutal  Canadian,  his  legs  like  posts,  and 
his  gait  like  the  slow  motion  of  a  fulling 
mill,  1  cannot  tell.  One  thing  I  know, 
at  an  early  hour  next  morning  all  this 
had  happened  to  me.  Howard  was  en- 
raptured with  the  scenery ;  I  could  not 
conceive  how  anything  could  look 
pleasant  to  anybody.  Even  the  glow- 
ing flush  of  acres  of  pink  ayalia,  looked 
bloody  to  me,  and  the  pure  white  blos- 
soms of  the  same  shrub  seemed  to  mock 
me ;  my  spirit  was  not  white,  why 
should  the  flowers  be.  I  hated  the  aya- 
lia. When  a  man  hates  flowers  and 
children,  he  may  as  well  love  tobacco. 
The  fiends  have  a  mortgage  of  him, 
and  ten  to  one  they  will  foreclose,  and 
take  possession.  Slowly  and  moodily 
we  toiled  up  the  mountain,  without  see- 
ing any  person  till  late  in  the  afternoon. 
We  were  now  weary  and  hungry,  and 
began  to  look  for  some  signs  of  human- 
ity, with  a  very  hungry  interest.  At 
last  we  met  a  boy,  and  inquired  for  a 
tavern.  The  little  fellow  hesitated,  as 
though  there  really  were  no  such  place 
within  the  bounds  of  his  knowledge, 
and  then  said,  "  Right  down  in  the  Ao/- 
lur  there  is  Mr.  Poorzes,  where  they 
kind  o'  entertains  folks. " 

We  rode  on  and  soon  found  our- 
selves before  a  log  house.  An  ugly  fel- 
low, with  a  fox-skin  cap  that  looked  as 
though  it  grew  into  the  shape  which  it 
had  taken  by  the  aid  of  some  rude  man- 
ufacturer, a  wolf-skin  coat,  and  a  per- 
son that  corresponded  exceedingly  well 
with  its  outward  adornings,  took  our 
horses.  We  entered  the  public  room  of 
the  inn.  -It  had  a  bar — this  was  indis- 
pensable; several  men  and  dogs  lay  , 
about  on  chairs,  benches  and  the  floor. 
The  prospect  for  the  night  looked  any- 
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thing  but  encouraging,  and  we  were 
disposed  at  lirst  to  go  on;  but  the 
thought  strucJc  me  that  these  men  were 
probably  smugglers,  and  the  adventur- 
ous spirit  was  revived  in  me  again.  But 
I  looked  around  the  room  most  discon- 
tentedly. The  landlord  observed  the 
look,  and  evidently  fearing  that  I  might 
determine  to  "  go  farther  and  fare 
worse, "  he  asked  us  to  go  into  the 
next  room.  This  room  contained  two 
beds,  and  a  "  trundle  bed,  "  six  children 
and  a  wan,  wretched-looking  woman 
with  a  babe  in  her  arms,  which  she  said 
was  three  weeks  old.  If  I  was  inclined 
to  go  on  before,  I  was  decided  now. 
"  Will  you  have  supper?"  said  the  land- 
lord .'   "  sure  you  don't  mean  to  put  on?" 

"  Give  my  horse  some  oats,  and  a  half 
baiting  of  hay,"  said  I, harshly,  "I  shall 
go  on." 

"Mr.,"  said  the  man,  "I  would  not 
turn  a  dog  out  of  doors  sick  a  night  as 
this  will  be,  hardly  if  he  was  mad.  "  I 
did  not  even  look  inquiringly  at  the  fel- 
low, so  sure  was  I  that  he  had  only 
selfish  motives  in  striving  to  detain  us. 
But  he  said,  "  Look  o'  there  Mr.,"  point- 
ing to  a  dim  haze  or  cloud  in  the  north- 
east. "That  will  be  a  roarer  and  no 
mistake. " 

"  Yes,"  said  a  man  who  joined  us  at  the 
door ;  "  we'll  get  rid  of  our  sins,  if  they 
ain't  like  Jo  Carny's  calico,  warranted 
not  to  wash  out.  A  thunder-storm  is  a 
brewing,  sir,  that'll  wake  you  up,  if  you 
are  poorty  sound  asleep.  " 

I  did  not  believe  the  fellow  ;  I  consid- 
ered them  all  in  league  together.  I 
turned  to  Howard  and  said,  "  I  shall  go 
on."  He  merely  said,  "  After  supper." 
We  waited  an  intolerable  half  hour  for 
some  leathery  ham  and  eggs,  and  sour 
bread,  and  by  that  time  the  sky  was  a 
good  deal  darkened.  I  had  no  in- 
tention, however,  of  giving  up  my  own 
opinion — so  I  mounted  quickly,  and 
Howard  silently  accompanied  me.  In  a 
few  minutes  large,  dark  masses  of  clouds 
rolled  themselvcvs  over  the  clear  sky, 
and  the  whole  heavens  were  darkened  ; 
the  lightning  encircled  the  whole  sky — 
the  woods  became  dense,  for  we  soon  left 
the  opening.  We  looked  in  vain  for 
another  habitation.  The  thunder  rolled 
and  the  lightning  set  everything  in  a 
blaze.  The  rain  began  to  fall  in  great 
drops,  and  then  in  a  moment  it  came 
down  like  the  wrath  of  the  Just,  sans 
peur. 

"  Let  us  return,"  said  Howard,  in  his 


usual  gentle  manner,  at  the  same  time 
turning  his  horse's  head  tovvards  the 
house  we  had  just  left.  I  had  a  princi- 
ple in  those  days  against  doing  every- 
thing that  I  ought,  or  that  I  was  asked  to 
do.  I  peremptorily  refused  to  return,  and 
urged  my  horse  forward  into  the  dark- 
ness. Howard  probably  thought  I  would 
soon  tire  of  my  folly;  so  I  did,  but  to 
tire  of  wrong,  and  escape  from  it,  are 
not  always  equally  easy.  I  was  drench- 
ed utterly.  The  darkness  might  be  felt, 
still  I  rode  on,  till  a  broad  flash  of  light 
revealed  to  me  that  my  horse  was  cau- 
tiously stepping  on  the  trunk  of  a  tree 
which  was  thrown  across  a  rapid  a.xi^ 
swollen  stream.  I  involuntarily  closed  m 
eyes  and  giving  a  loose  rein  clung  to  my 
horse's  neck.  Another  flash  shortly 
showed  me  that  my  horse  stood  safely 
on  terra  firma.  I  now  breathed  freely, 
though  I  knew  not  but  some  more  terri- 
ble danger  would  beset  me  the  next  in- 
stant. At  length  I  came  to  an  "  open- 
ing," and  the  lightning  revealed  a  "  board 
house."  1  turned  my  horse  loose,  and 
sought  entrance  to  the  dwelling.  I  was 
kindly  received  by  the  master  of  the  house, 
a  fine-looking  young  man.  He  made  a  fire 
in  "  the  best  room,"  gave  me  dry  clothes 
and  a  good  bed.  I  was  a  little  uneasy 
about  Howard,  but  comforted  myself 
with  the  assurance,  that  Heaven  will  al- 
ways take  care  of  its  angels,  and  besides 
I  was  too  tired  to  think  much  of  any- 
thing. I  soon  fell  into  a  deep  sleep  from 
which  I  did  not  awake  till  very  late  the 
next  morning.  I  heard  Howard's  voice 
in  the  next  room,  and  I'elt  very  grateful 
for  his  safety.  I  now  attempted  to  rise. 
To  my  great  surprise  one  side  of  me  re- 
fused to  move.  Again  and  again,  I 
made  the  effort ;  again  and  again  I  found 
it  utterly  impossible  to  move  one  half  of 
me.  I  could  not  open  my  right  eye,  and 
when  I  had  pulled  it  open  with  my  left 
hand,  1  could  not  shut  it  again  ;  my  right 
limbs  were  powerless,  and  one  side  of 
my  tongue  was  numb  and  without  feel- 
ing. In  this  pitiful  slate  1  lay  till  How- 
ard ventured  to  disturb  me.  He  had  fol- 
lowed me  the  night  previous,  after 
waiting  to  see  that  my  infernal  will 
would  be  likely  to  carry  me— where 
such  a  will  really  belonged.  He  had 
found  himself  on  the  trunk  of  the  tree, 
as  I  was  before  him,  and  had  saved  him- 
self by  like  presence  of  mind.  He  had 
reached  the  open  space,  but  did  not  des- 
cry the  light  of  the  house.  He  turned 
his  horse  loose,  and  lay  down  on  the 
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grass,  and  in  his  thoroughly  drenched 
state,  slept  till  the  sun  was  high  in  the 
heavens.  A  bath  and  thorough  friction 
left  him  bright  and  well  ;  whilst  I,  who 
was  naturally  much  stronger,  and  had  been 
in  bed  with  a  good  fire,  was  prostrate 
with  hemiplegia.  We  were  twenty 
miles  from  a  doctor,  and  Howard  had 
some  knowledge  of  disease  and  reme- 
dies. I  was  nearly  as  weak  in  mind 
as  in  body.  Howard  immediately  set 
about  constructing  a  shower  bath,  which 
should  rival  the  flood  of  the  night  be- 
before.  He  succeeded  admirably,  and 
in  the  afternoon  I  found  myself  taking 
"  the  hair  of  the  same  dog  to  cure 
the  bite."  It  was  happy  for  us  that 
we  had  accidentally,  or  providentially 
found  ourselves  in  the  only  civilized 
household  there  was  within  many  miles. 
Mr.  Hanson  was  a  young  schoolmas- 
ter, from  an  adjoining  town,  and  his  pretty 
wife  had  been  several  "  quarters"  to  the 
Academy.  They  made  our  stay  as  hap- 
py as  possible,  and  looked  with  some- 
what of  wonder  and  anxiety  upon  How- 
ard's novel  mode  of  curing  paralysis-  I 
had  to  be  disciplined  now ;  and,  to  do  my- 
self justice,  I  submitted  with  an  excellent 
grace  to  be  drenched,  and  rubbed  three 
times  a  day  for  nearly  two  hours  at  each 
season.  I  would  not,  however,  resign 
my  tobacco  entirely.  In  four  weeks  I 
was  myself  again,  and  began  to  think  of 
the  smugglers.  Howard  tried  to  get  me 
to  give  up  my  project,  and  return  home. 
A  very  good  reason  why  I  would  not  do 
it.  I  walked  a  good  deal  alone  in  the 
woods,  hoping  to  get  some  clue  to  my 
object.  One  afternoon  I  was  out  amus- 
ing myself  with  starting  game,  botaniz- 
ing, and  luxuriating  amid  the  dark  old 
woods,  not  forgetting  the  smugglers 
meanwhile.  Night  closed  in  upon  me 
with  no  moon,  and  the  starlight  was  in- 
sufficient to  guide  me  in  the  dense  for- 
est— still  I  kept  on,  too  much  excited  to 
think  of  sleeping,  or  a  place  to  sleep. 
Towards  midnight,  weary  with  traveling, 
I  came  to  a  hill,  the  side  of  which  was 
covered  with  a  huge  ledge.  I  had  been 
kept  up  all  the  evening  by  a  sure 
confidence,  from  information  that  I  had 
received,  that  the  smugglers  were  in  this 
vicinity.  When  I  reached  the  ledge  I 
bethought  me  that  I  might  find  some 
cave,  or  sheltered  place,  where  I  could 
sleep  till  morning.  I  had  a  rifle  in 
my  hand,  and  a  knife  and  pistol  in 
my  belt,  and  I  was  too  tired  to  be  afraid. 
I  clambered  along  to  the  edge  of  a  pro- 


jecting mass  of  rocks,  and  swung  myself 
down,  intending  to  land  on  the  smooth 
grass  below.  Just  as  I  did  this  a  broad 
blaze  of  light  shone  out  below  me,  and 
a  man  caught  me  by  the  feet,  exclaim- 
ing, "  by  thunder,  Jim,  you're  drunk 
again  !" 

In  a  moment  more  I  was  inside  the 
smugglers'  cave,  and  the  man  had  dis- 
covered his  mistake.  I  confess  I  was 
not  ambitious  of  such  luck  as  this. 
However,  1  appeared  bold  and  careless, 
said  I  had  been  hunting  and  had  lost  my 
way.  I  looked  about  me  with  no  slight 
interest — trunks,  barrels,  boxes,  sacks, 
and  every  kind  of  package  were  piled 
and  strewed  about.  Lights  were  stuck 
around  the  cave,  and  every  man  but  one 
was  smoking — decanters  of  brandy,  and 
jugs  of  rum  were  very  plenty.  I  singled 
out  the  man  who  was  not  smoking,  for 
their  leader.  He  was  a  fine-lookingfellow, 
and  had  evidently  been  bred  to  better  busi- 
ness. He  looked  very  restless  and  un- 
easy, as  he  glanced  at  his  party,  who 
were  glowering  at  me  trying  to  satisfy 
themselves  who,  or  what  I  might  be. 
Suddenly  he  turned  his  keen  black  eyes 
on  me. 

"  So  you  have  been  hunting  and  have 
got  lost,"  said  he  ;  "  for  your  sake  I  hope 
your  story  is  true,  for  we  gentlemen  of 
the  free-trade  dislike  spies — for  my  own 
part,  the  devil  and  present  company  ex- 
cepted, there  is  no  creature  that  I  hate 
worse  than  a  revenue  officer." 

"  Shall  we  throw  him  over  the  cliff, 
or  make  crow  bait  of  him  ?"  roared  a 
huge  fellow  with  great  shaggy  eyebrows 
and  a  club  foot,  the  only  two  features 
which  remain  in  my  memory  at  this 
day,  "  or  shall  Ave  keep  him  for  a  scare- 
crow next  year.  Captain  ?" 

"  Stop  Farucer,"  said  the  leader,  '^'you, 
certainly,  are  the  last  man  to  be  uncivil 
to  strangers." 

This  compliment  had  the  desired  effect. 

"  I  don't  want  to  use  anybody  bad, 
but  I  don't  want  to  be  plagued  with  buz- 
zards," said  the  fellow  in  a  somewhat  sur- 
ly tone. 

The  smugglers  now  began  to  tell 
stories  of  the  tricks  they  had  served 
the  revenue  officers.  According  to  their 
account  they  always  had  the  best  of  it. 
7'hese  tales  were  no  doubt  dressed  up  for 
my  particular  benefit,  and  they  seemed 
to  me  to  be  inexhaustible.  It  is  said 
that  all  things  have  an  end,  and  at  last 
tlie  smugglers  had  finished  pipes,  cigars 
and  stories,  and  sunk  to  sleep ;  the  Cap- 
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tain  alone  remained  awake.  He  looked 
around  on  the  men. 

"  This  is  a  miserable  business,"  said 
he;  "  every  one  of  these  fellows,  myself 
excepted,  thinks  he  shall  go  to  the  devil 
for  his  work,  and  I  don't  feel  just  right, 
and  yet  we  all  keep  on,  and  excitement 
and  risk  keep  us  at  the  work.  But  real- 
ly, sir,  if  you  are  a  revenue  officer  will 
you  tell  me  what  right  government  has 
to  these  duties  any  more  than  we  have .' 
True,  they  are  a  majority,  but  might  can- 
not make  right.  And  then  they  carry 
on  war  with  this  money,  and  legalize 
murder,  and  make  it  respectable.  But 
the  majority  vote  for  these  things — 
of  course  they  are  right.  And  they 
have  a  chaplain  to  pray  for  them  when 
they  go  to  war.  Faith,  I  think  we  had 
better  get  a  chaplain." 

The  man  spoke  bitterly,  discontentedly. 
He  was  evidently  dissatisfied  with  him- 
self and  his  business.  I  saw  at  once  that 
I  had  better  not  touch  upon  the  morality 
of  the  trade.  Men  do  not  like  to  be  con- 
vinced that  they  are  scoundrels.  So  I 
said — 

"  It  is  very  unpleasant  to  be  proscribed 
for  one's  manners,  morals,  or  business. 
It  is  useless  to  quarrel  with  the  majority. 
Right,  or  wrong,  they  are  too  many  for 
us.  If  we  wish  to  be  comfortable  we 
may  as  well  submit.  Those  who  stand 
out  against  the  world  may  have  the 
consciousness  of  doing  right,  but  begging 
pardon  of  all  moralists,  this  hardly  pays 
for  being  an  outlaw." 

I  saw  I  had  made  a  lucky  hit.  I  had 
drawn  no  trenchant  distinction  between 
right  and  wrong.  If  I  had  condemned 
the  man  I  had  flattered  him,  too,  and  a 
wise  man  will  always  do  this  if  he  wishes 
to  sway  his  fellow-creatures. 

"  Let  us  go  into  the  fresh  air,"  said  he, 
"  I  feel  as  if  I  were  choking  in  this  den." 

We  walked  out.  He  took  his  gun  with 
him. 

After  we  had  walked  some  distance  in 
the  soft,  dewy  air,  he  said,  "  I  have  half 
a  mind  to  pilot  you  to  the  road.  You 
will  not  be  too  safe  when  our  men  wake." 

We  walked  on,making  almost  innume- 
rable turnings  and  windings.  At  last  he 
turned  abruptly,  and  said,  "  Do  you  think 
you  could  find  our  place  ?" 

I  felt  rather  crest-fallen,  yet  really  glad, 
as  1  answered,  "  Certainly  not." 

"I  agree  with  you  in  opinion,"  said 
he,  with  a  slight  laugh.  •'  I  knew  you 
were  a  revenue  officer,  but  I  don't  Want 
blood  on  my  conscience." 


I  assured  him  I  should  make  no  use 
of  the  knowledge  I  had  gained. 

"  When  next  we  meet  I  shall  be  more 
honorably  employed,"  said  he. 

In  the  morning  I  rejoined  Howard,  and 
related  my  adventure. 

"  Thus  ends  my  pursuit  of  smugglers," 
said  I.  "You  will  go  home,"  said  Howard. 

"  I  will  do  no  such  thing,"  said  I. 
"  I  shall  get  into  the  market  and  sell 
myself  to  '  do  the  state  some  service.' 
Every  man  has  his  church  and  his 
minister.  The  market-place  is  the  most 
thronged  church,  and  he  who  can  make 
three  five  is  the  most  esteemed  minister. 
I  have  knowledge.  I  shall  seek  to  sell  it 
after  the  manner  of  my  kind — 

"  '  All  things  are  sold,  the  very  light  of 
heaven 

Is  venal.' 

"  It  would  probably  be  your  worship 
to  pour  out  for  the  young,  the  treasures 
you  have  gathered  from  without,  and 
evoked  from  within.  But  I  am  not  a 
lover,  and  my  church  is  the  market- 
place." I  parted  with  Howard  amid  the 
green  woods  of  Vermont.  1  never  saw 
him  afterwards.  But  he  has  been  with 
me.  1  have  felt  his  warm  breath  on 
my  cheek  in  many  a  bitter  hour.  He  is 
more  truly  mine  now,  than  he  was  then. 

I  found  myself  in  a  school — a  moody, 
bitter  man.  What  pity  that  the  young 
are  compelled  to  such  companionship.  I 
have  dwelt  enough  upon  the  discords  of 
my  unhappj'  nature.  If  any  of  my 
readers  were  condemned,  in  youth's  bright 
morning,  to  spend  six  hours  a  day  with 
a  dark-browed,  scowling,  "nervous" 
tyrant,  with  a  ferule  in  his  hand,  and  a 
quid  of  tobacco,  as  large  as  a  green  frog, 
in  his  mouth,  they  can  in  some  measure 
sympathize  with  my  pupils. 

In  district  parlance  I  was  "  an  ex- 
cellent master."  I  kept  the  "  best  order." 
Whisperers,  laughers,  truants,  caricatur- 
its,  delinquents  in  lessons,  all  were  duly 
whipped.  I  had  no  heart.  The  few 
throbs  that  my  heart  gave  when  1  found 
a  friend  were  now  stilled.  But  they 
were  not  lose.  Love  and  Truth  are 
never  lost.  They  are  Divine,  and  there- 
fore Eternal.  Let  not  the  Sage  or  the 
Lover  despair,  though  Lovfe  may  be 
everywhere  spoken  against,  and  though 
Truth  may  seem  to  fall  powerless  on  hu- 
man hearts.  Truth  is  the  small  seed  hid 
in  the  earth.  It  is  slowly,  surely  germi- 
nating. Love  is  the  blessed  sunshine 
that  shall  inevitably  cause  it  to  grow  to 
strength  and  beauty.     The  lessons  of 
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Socrates  fell,  at  one  time,  unheeded 
amongst  the  giddy  Athenians.  But  his 
name  and  his  precepts  are  graven  on  the 
hearts  of  the  wise  and  good  of  this  late 
day.  A  cross  and  a  crown  of  thorns 
were  the  allotment  of  Him  of  Nazareth, 
but  His  truth  and  love  have  steadily 
wrought  in  men's  hearts,  till  they  say, 
"Behold  our  God." 

I  had  two  beautiful  sisters  in  my 
school.  One  of  them  was  eight,  the 
other  ten  years  of  age.  Emma,  the 
youngest,  evidently  loved  me  very  dear- 
ly. Ellen,  the  eldest,  made  sport  of  me, 
but  in  such  a  way  that  I  could  not 
avenge  myself.  Emma  was  a  fairy-like 
creature ;  she  seemed  to  float  around 
me  like  a  white  cloud  in  a  blue  sum- 
mer's sky.  Her  golden  hair  fell  in  wa- 
vy curls  like  a  shower  of  sunshine  all 
over  her  shoulders  ;  her  eyes  were  deep, 
clear  and  blue  as  heaven;  her  cheeks 
were  like  a  rose,  and  her  lips  like  a 
rose-bud ;  her  forehead  was  high,  and 
white  as  pearl ;  she  had  the  prettiest 
foot  in  the  world,  and  the  poetry  of  mo- 
tion in  all  her  movements.  She  seemed 
always  to  be  looking  at  me,  and  yet  she 
always  had  her  lessons.  I  could  not 
put  her  in  a  class,  for  no  one  learned 
half  as  quickly  as  she ;  and  so  she  came 
and  stood  by  me  and  repeated  her  les- 
sons, and  looked  into  my  evil  face  with 
her  soft,  dove-like  eyes,  and  put  her  lit- 
tle hand  in  mine.  That  hand  !  shall  I 
ever  forget  it .'  It  looked  lucid,  and  white 
like  crystal  to  me.  I  came  unconsciously 
to  love  Emma,  and  ray  love  made  me  bet- 
ter before  I  knew  it.  I  became  sensible  that 
I  loved  Emma,  because  she  brought  the 
holiest  influence  of  my  life  continually 
to  my  mind. 

One  day  I  observed  Emma  and  Ellen 
very  busy  with  a  slate.  They  kept  up  a 
constant  succession  of  glances  at  me. 
Ellen  was  something  of  an  artist,  partic- 
ularly in  the  line  of  caricature.  I  con- 
jectured that  she  was  trying  her  skill 
upon  a  drawing  of  me.  I  waited  till  the 
work  seemed  finished,  and  then  crossed 
over  to  the  culprits,  for  I  allowed  no  such 
recreations  in  my  school.  I  found  upon 
the  slate  a  drawing  of  myself,  e.vecuted 
with  cruel  fidelity.  "  Corrections,"  "  pun- 
ishment," vengeance,  really  was  my  first 
thought.  But  before  the  wicked  thought 
formed  its  body  in  deed,  the  deep,  clear, 
pleading  eye  of  Emma  was  raised  to  mine. 

"  Punish  me,  dear  Mr.  Weymouth ;  she 
made  it  for  me." 

This  was  too  much.   I  thought  I  should 


have  fainted.  I  reeled  into  my  chair, 
and  buried  my  face  in  my  hands.  In  a 
moment  I  felt  Emma's  soft,  little  hand 
laid  on  mine. 

"  Are  you  sick,  Mr.  Weymouth  ?" 
I  answered  truly,  that  I  was  ill.  I 
immediately  dismissed  school,  and  betook 
myself  to  the  solitude  of  my  room.  I 
walked  about  in  a  tumult  of  thought ;  I 
felt  that  little  hand  on  mine  ;  I  saw  those 
pleading  eyes  all  night.  I  began  truly  to 
love,  and  truly  to  worship. 

The  next  day  Emma  was  not  at  school. 
The  second  day  I  missed  Ellen  also.  1 
could  have  spared  her  very  well,  but  that 
she  could  be  a  link  between  me  and  Em- 
ma. 1  wanted  to  see  her,  to  inquire  for 
Emma.  Those  two  days  were  very 
weary  days  to  me.  The  hours  dragged 
their  slow  length  along.  It  seemed  to 
me,  in  the  morning,  that  it  would  never 
be  noon  ;  and  at  noon,  that  it  would 
never  be  night.  I  struck  no  blow.  If  I 
thought  of  the  ferule,  I  felt  that  little 
hand  clasping  mine  so  softly,  so  implor- 
ingly, that  I  could  do  no  deed  of  violence. 
The  second  day  I  inquired  for  Emma. 
She  was  ill.  She  had  Scarlatina,  and  it 
was  rife  and  malignant  in  the  town.  I 
had  never  had  the  disorder,  but  I  hurried 
to  the  bedside  of  the  child.  Selfishness 
and  hate  seemed  forever  banished  from 
my  heart,  the  moment  that  I  heard  of  that 
angel  child's  illness.  She  was  my  minister, 
and  my  church  was  the  heart.  She  lay 
burning  up  with  fever,  amid  the  white 
drapery  of  her  bed.  She  raised  her  lan- 
guid eyes  to  mine,  and  a  gleam  of  light 
came  into  them.  How  precious  was  the 
thought  that  I  was  precious  to  her.  Suf- 
fering as  she  was,  her  spirit  shone  as 
through  a  transparent  medium.  With 
what  intensity  of  prayer  and  pain  I  watch- 
ed her.  I  was  an  Atheist  till  I  breathed 
the  prayer  from  the  deepest  depth  of  my 
being — 

"  God,  do  not  let  my  loved  one  die  !" 

I  had  no  thought,  or  wish,  or  prayer,  but 
was  centered  in  the  child.  She  could 
not  die.  I  verily  believe  that  I  took  hold 
on  her  spirit  with  a  grasp  of  steel.  Day 
and  night  I  watched  her,  and  for  a  week 
I  never  closed  my  eyes  in  sleep.  She 
had  but  one  wish,  and  I  alone  dared 
yield  to  it.  She  prayed  for  water,  even 
ias  I  asked  for  her  life.  I  bathed  her  hot 
flesh  during  every  hour.  I  gave  her 
drink,  fresh  and  sparkling  from  the  liv- 
ing-spring. 
In  a  week  she  was  saved.    Ob,  what 
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an  overwhelming  Joy  was  mine !  The 
very  air  rested  down  upon  me  a  heaven.' 
I  heard  the  glad  music  of  the  angels. 
She  was  my  diamond,  and  the  light  of 
heaven  came  flashing  gloriously  through 
her  upon  my  rapt  vision.  God  !  how  I 
loved  that  child.  I  breathed  continually 
the  thought  of  the  Poet : 

"  The  soil  is  ever  fresh  and  fragrant  as  a 

rose  ; 
The  skies,  like  one  wide  rainbow,  stand  on 

gold; 
The  clouds  are  light  as  rose  leaves,  and  the 

dew, 
'Tis  of  the  tears  that  stars  weep,  sweet 

with  joy ; 
The  air  is  softer  than  a  loved  one's  sigh  ; 
The  ground  is  glowing  with  all  priceless 

ore, 
And  glistening  with  gems  like  a  bride's 

bosom; 
The  trees  have  silver  stems,  and  emerald 

leaves ; 
The  fountains  bubble  nectar,  and  the  hills 
Are  half  alive  with  light." 

With  such  a  pure  love  in  my  heart,  I 
found  it  impossible  to  be  a  tobacco  user, 
especially  when  that  blessed  child  turned 


from  it  with  a  loathing  too  deep  for 
words.  One  day  1  was  holding  her  little 
hand  in  mine,  and  I  breathed  in  her  face. 
She  turned  from  me  as  one  oppressed 
with  a  deathly  sickness.  I  inwardly 
swore,  at  that  moment,  that  I  would 
never  touch  the  weed  again.  The  mo- 
ment the  firm  resolve  was  made,  the  work 
was  done.  My  mind  became  calm  and 
clear,  just  in  proportion  as  I  became  free 
from  the  poison.  I  remembered  How- 
ard's treatment  when  I  was  laboring  un- 
der paralysis.  1  built  a  shower  bath,  and 
was  greatly  benefited  by  it.  The  purga- 
tory of  privation  was  soon  safely  passed, 
and  I  began  to  feel  myself  a  man,  and  to 

be  thankful  for  the  boon  of  existence. 

****** 

Years  passed.  That  sweet  bud  of  hea- 
ven, young  Emma,  blossomed  into  wo- 
manhood, and  became  the  cherished  wife 
of  my  heart's  only  love.  Our  daughter, 
Ellen,  is  a  transcript  of  what  her  mother 
was  at  eighteen.  Few  wives  are  happy 
enough  to  be  beautiful  at  fifty-eight,  but 
my  Emma  is  beautiful.  She  is  the  ripe, 
sunny  peach — Ellen  is  the  graceful  peach 
blossom. 


THE    SLEEPER. 

A   BALLAD, 
BY  H.    H.    CLEMENTS. 

Clouds,  like  drifts  of  snow,  are  taking 
Their  swift  flight  along  the  sky ; 
Morn's  glad  spirit  now  is  waking 
The  proud  Lady  Everly. 
As  a  wave  her  breast  is  swelling 
And  her  lips  unconscious  move  ; 
List !  in  dreams  her  heart  is  telling 
AH  her  sadness,  all  her  love. 

Once  within  that  breast  a  passion, 
Strengthened  by  her  name  and  pride. 
Grew  to  life  ; — in  tears  and  sorrow, 
Now  she  lives  for  nought  beside ; 
But  the  lowly  heart  that  won  it. 
Fled  forever  from  her  scorn ; — 
Why  did  she  forget  her  Saviour 
In  a  stable  manger  born  .' 

Love  is  the  true  heart's  religion! 

Let  us  not  its  power  deny. 

But  love  on,  as  flowers  love  sunshine, 

Or  the  happy  birds  the  sky. 

Lady,  had  such  faith  but  led  thee 

From  thy  soul's  apostacy. 
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God  had  not  an  Angel  purer. 

In  the  choir  of  Heaven  than  thee. 

Winds  are  hushed  that  late  repeated, 
In  their  intervals  of  grief, 
Nights'  sad  story,  and  entreated 
Like  a  suppliant  for  relief: 
Golden,  now,  the  day-light  dav?ning 
Spreads  its  woof  upon  the  wall, 
And  in  crimson  waves  the  curtains. 
Clasped  by  zephyrs,  rise  and  fall. 

Wake  her  not !  the  rays  of  morning. 
Plundered  from  the  early  skies. 
Find  no  welcome,  while  adorning 
The  cold  splendor  of  her  eyes  : 
Morn  and  grateful  eve  returning, 
To  their  graves  unheeded  go 
But  to  lengthen  the  tall  phantoms 
Closing  round  her  sad  and  slow. 

Fancies,  bright  as  flowers  of  Eden, 

Often  to  her  spirit  come. 

Winging  through  the  mind's  brief  sunlight 

Glad  as  swallows  flying  home  ; 

But  the  spring-time  of  her  beauty 

Withered  in  the  blight  of  pride  ; 

In  her  sense  of  birth  and  duty, 

All  love's  earliest  blossoms  died. 

Flowers,  in  festival  around  her. 
Fold  their  lids  like  nuns  in  prayer: 
Fair  as  these,  the  morning  found  her 
Breathing  incense  to  the  air. 
All  wealth  gives  an  erring  creature. 
Be  it  joy  or  grief,  is  hers  ; 
But  go  read  in  every  feature 
All  the  madness  it  confers. 

Over  life's  remotest  longing 
Hangs  a  sullen  sense  of  gloom  ; 
In  the  aisles  of  thought  are  thronging 
The  dread  messengers  of  doom  ; 
There  the  frost  of  age  is  falling— 
On  the  heart's  green  desert  falls. 
And  a  voice  is  slowly  calling 
Death  and  darkness  to  her  halls. 

'Tis  his  spirit  now  commanding 
Thine  from  peaceful  Earth  away; 
Breathe  one  whispered  avi  heavenward. 
For  that  call  thou  must  obey  : — 
Leave  behind  thy  lands  and  title, 
Leave  to  Earth  thy  pride  and  Gold  ; 
Wealth  has  now  no  power  to  save  thee 
From  his  arms  so  deathly  cold  ! 

Hark,  that  voice  approaches  nearer  ! 
Night  and  day  the  wail  is  heard 
Growing  louder,  higher,  clearer. 
Still  the  Lady  sleeps  unstirred  : 
From  her  halls  her  vassals  flying, 
Met  the  wild  cry  at  the  door. 
And  the  couch  where  she  lay  dying 
Holds  her  lifeless  form  no  more. 
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THE   GENIUS  OF    THOMAS   HOOD.* 


In  the  catalogue  of  the  dead  for  the 
past  year,  many  will  look  back,  with 
affectionate  regret,  upon  the  name  of 
Thomas  Hood.     It  would  be  unarratel'ul 

o 

not  to  remember  an  author  who  has  done 
so  much  to  captivate  our  silent  hours, 
and,  from  the  very  ills  of  his  own  life, 
to  inculcate  the  lessons  of  cheerfulness 
and  love.  When  with  the  continual  cor- 
ruscations  of  his  wit,  there  came  also  the 
melancholy  token,  that  it  hovered  over 
decay — and  in  the  midst  of  sympathetic 
smiles  the  light  went  out — the  tears  which 
followed  him  vindicated  in  his  last  hour, 
that  he  had  equal  power  over  both.  In 
some  of  his  latest  poetical  compositions, 
he  may  be  said  to  have  woven  a  proper 
garland  for  his  own  grave,  and  the  inter- 
est of  those  who  watched  his  departure, 
even  from  this  distance  over  the  water, 
is  well  represented  in  those  exquisite 
lines  written  in  the  death  chamber  of  a 
young  woman. t  Thomas  Hood  is  no 
more.  The  periodic  visitings  of  his  wel- 
come face  shall  never  come  again  to  en- 
hance the  pleasures  of  the  winter  fireside ; 
and,  alas  !  the  legacy  of  his  winnowed 
works,  rich  as  it  is,  testifies  rather  what 
he  might  have  been.  There  was  the  in- 
herent power  to  do  better  things  when 
the  occasion  should  be  granted.  No  man 
could  hold  the  rank  of  a  professed  hu- 
morist— which,  if  force  must  be  applied, 
is  for  the  most  part  a  melancholy  calling — 
and  so  well  adhere  to  the  legitimate.  Not 
that  he  always  did  or  could  under  such 
circumstances ;  for  a  compulsory  smile 
will  exaggerate  itself  into  something 
broader;  and  his  best  compositions  are 
not  the  ones  which  have  been  the  most  in- 
dustriously spread  before  us.  Yet  his  wit 
was  nearly  perennial.  In  the  absence,  too, 
of  any  grand  epic  or  laborious  rhyme,  we 
are  prepared  to  assert  that  he  was  a  true 
poet.  We  mean  in  the  application  of  the 
broadest  sense.  For  it  is  a  degraded  sense 
which  transfers  the  title  from  the  original 
of  some  grand  idea  to  the  mere  mechanic 
of  some  regular  structure.  The  outward 
form  will  indeed  be  apt  to  harmonize 
with  the  inward  grace.  There  is  a  sub- 
tle and  mysterious  union  none  can  define. 
The  idea  stands  forth  in  its  embodiment. 
The  thought  is  born  together  with  the 
music,  of  which  it  is  the  vehicle.  The 
poet  speaks  in  numbers,  but  these  last 


are  the  smallest  part  of  his  creation.  The 
conception  must  be  new  and  acknow- 
ledged, and  such  as  will  place  the  poet  in 
point  of  fact,  and  in  the  admiration  of 
men  as  its  god  or  creator.  Expression 
is  thus  necessary  to  the  proof,  if  not  to 
the  fact  of  a  poet ;  and  unless  it  were 
in  a  subtle  meaning,  and  we  consider 
thoughts  themselves  to  have  a  spiritual 
body,  we  might  question  the  conclusion 
in  Gray's  exquisite  elegy.  The  "  mute 
inglorious  Milton"  of  his  churchyard 
could  not  have  found  his  poverty  more 
urgent  than  blindness  and  neglect,  yet  he 
was  dumb.  His  Cromwell  was  guiltless 
of  greatness  as  of  his  country's  blood. 
Give  but  the  power  to  express,  and  the 
conception  may  take  whatlorm  you  will, 
yet  it  shall  be  called  a  poem.  It  may 
have  the  shape  of  an  epic  or  be  written 
in  lowliest  prose  ;  be  carved  in  marble, 
painted  on  the  canvas,  touch  the  heart 
with  the  simplicity  of  a  ballad,  or  with 
the  inwoven  harmony  of  deeper  schools. 
The  Greek  word  implies  something  god- 
like. In  the  Poet  creation  is  continual ; 
though  it  be  only  one,  it  is  yet  many; 
though  it  be  accomphshed,  it  is  forever 
accompHshing,  fertile  and  prolific  as  the 
family  of  Saturn.  Its  glory  is,  that  it  is 
suggestive.  From  its  own  perfection  a 
thousand  images  of  the  pure  and  beauti- 
ful are  begotten.  You  shall  gaze  at  a 
statue,  and  your  own  mind  appears  cre- 
ative. Is  the  delight  which  works  of 
art  inspire  but  the  reflection  of  one  cold 
image .'  It  is  rather  the  revelation  of  a 
world  of  images — the  very  opening  of 
the  portals  of  thought.  Such,  then,  is 
the  notion  which  we  have  attached  to 
Poet;  that  it  is  to  conceive,  to  express, 
and  prodigally  to  create  some  semblance 
of  the  Sublime  or  Beautiful.  The  title 
is  deserved,  whether  the  work  be  small 
and  unique,  or  complicate  and  of  grand 
proportion :  Gray's  Elegy,  or  Paradise  Lost. 
Hood  has  several  times,  within  a  few 
years,  been  called  great — a  phrase  used 
not  inconsiderately  or  in  vain,  though  in 
a  sense  quite  aside  from  the  common.  He 
had  humanity  which  might  be  considered 
a  first  requisite.  The  finest  fancies  are 
not  so  much  from  the  contrast  of  intellect 
as  the  congeniality  of  hearts.  Love  is 
always  the  best  creation.  Though  the 
bleak  vista  convey  to   it   no  image,  it 


*  Wiley  and  Putnam's  Library  of  Choice  Heading,  prose  and  verse, 
t  "  We  watched  her  breathing  through  the  night." 
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fashions  for  Itself  anew  heaven  and  a  new 
earth.  Hood's  genius  began  to  open  and 
develop  itself  in  the  warmth  of  an  affec- 
tionate nature.  It  was  ail  the  cherishing 
■which  he  received.  He  was  not  a 
"  spoiled  child."  His  hardy  flowers 
struggled  upward  through  the  snows. 
The  object  of  his  noblest  developments 
were  the  sufferings  of  the  needy.  If  his 
song  ever  became  fervent,  or  his  repu- 
tation sure,  it  was  when  he  depicted 
wretchedness  jn  such  guise  that  luxury 
must  blush  for  shame.  A  man  must 
first  have  a  heart  to  be  a  true  Poet.  Like 
the  Chourineur,  in  Sue's  great  Romance, 
he  is  prepared  for  the  exercise  of  his 
faculties,  and  his  first  offerings  will  be 
given  to  the  benefactor  who  assured  him 
of  the  fact.  It  is  the  secret  of  Words- 
worth's slow  and  glorious  triumph,  that 
he  considered  nothing  mean — nothing 
contemptible,  if  it  were  linked  with 
Humanity.  What  lies  at  the  bottom  of 
the  reputation  of  that  distinguished  poet 
who  wrote  Nicholas  Nickleby .'  These 
men  have  known  how  to  estimate  the 
unnoticed  tear  at  a  costly  value,  even  as 
the  representative  of  a  weight  of  grief. 
With  a  sympathy  which  drew  him  in 
like  manner  into  communion  with  his 
fellow-men,  Hood's  inventive  genius  be- 
gan to  work.  His  mind  was  already 
full  of  images  and  combinations.  It  was 
of  the  nature  of  a  spring,  which  giving 
cannot  impoverish,  but  adds  a  fiercer  zest 
and  a  peculiar  flavor.  To  be  forced  or 
predetermined  is  death  to  most  men's 
efforts;  for  inspiration  comes  rarely, 
and  arises  out  of  junctures  which  are 
occasional,  and  cannot  be  contrived  of 
a  man's  providence.  But  out  of  the  ever- 
present  occasion  he  snatched  his  hints 
with  marvelous  quickness.  Every  indi- 
vidual point  of  time  was  as  good  as  an 
era.  Such  a  one  can  with  difficulty  be 
hackneyed.  He  could  write  for  his  bread 
and  his  genius  not  be  discouraged.  Its 
very  bread  was  the  want  of  it.  This 
quickness  of  conception  and  abundance, 
is  a  mark  of  genius,  as  a  tropical  volup- 
tuousness bears  witness  to  the  fuller 
presence  of  the  sun.  It  was  one  of  the 
bitternesses  of  Hood's  dying,  to  be  consci- 
ous of  all  the  wealth  and  apparatus  of 
his  mind.  If  utterance  were  merely  a 
relief  from  oppression  there  was  a  pang 
in  being  utterly  precluded.  But  one  may 
also  mourn  over  the  noble  thoughts  to 
which  he  never  can  give  a  bold  and  pal- 
pable being.  To  be  full  of  the  lights  and 
tints  of  a  noble  picture,  and  never  be  able 


to  throw  a  shadow  on  the  canvas ;  to  be 
eloquent  of  heart,  yet  dumb,  and  uttered 
to  a  sweet  accord  in  every  sympathy  ;  to 
look  for  the  last  time  on  the  beautiful 
universe  of  God.  These  fragments  of 
the  Imagination  are  in  effect  ruins.  That 
which  has  not  yet  been  is  mourned  over 
as  that  which  has  been  lost. 

The  writings  of  this  author  bear  wit- 
ness to  a  great  invention.  No  man  ever 
said  so  many  "good  things  ;"  which  being 
his  by  parentage,  resemblance  and  affec- 
tion, might  in  all  propriety  be  entitled 
"  Hood's  Own. "  Others  have  been  em- 
ployed a  life-time  in  collecting  the  saj''- 
ings  of  many  which  have  not  equaled 
the  diversified  exuberance  of  one.  His 
works  literally  sparkle  all  over  like 
frostwork  in  the  sun.  Nor  is  the  gene- 
ral splendor  greater  than  the  beauty  of  the 
individual  gems.  Some,  it  is  true,  have 
an  inferior  or  false  light,  but  serve  to  set  off 
those  of  an  undisputed  value.  His  thoughts 
were,  like  Horace's,  curiously  happy ; 
and  their  curiosity  consisted  in  their 
being  the  ipsa  verba  correspondent  with 
the  idea.  The  thought  itself  being  fetched 
from  a  far  distance,  as  if  by  a  charm,  the 
seldom-called-for,  overjoyed  word  left 
its  place  in  the  vocabulary,  and  hastened 
to  a  happy  union.  The  right  elements 
must  have  been  present,  for  the  contagion 
of  happiness  spread.  The  broad  tokens 
of  appropriation  were  too  immediate  to 
be  other  than  the  spontaneous  tribute  of 
intrinsic  worth.  You  could  not  bear 
the  good  things  to  pass  av/ay  with  the 
subsidence  of  the  first  smile,  but  caused 
them  to  leappear,  and  pass  in  review,  as 
a  boy  permits  sweet  morsels  to  linger 
and  loiter  on  his  tongue.  "  Hood's  Own" 
were  not  for  an  Areopagite  judgment,  to 
be  held  off  and  scrutinized  with  a  calm, 
implacable  mind,  and  pronounced  upon 
in  due  season.  Your  judge  leaped  the 
barrier  of  all  principles ;  the  statement 
and  verdict  went  together.  No  more  dif- 
ference than  between  the  hit  and  flash. 
It  is  to  deny  wit  or  pathos  with  slow 
arguments,  if  smiles  and  tears  have  broke 
out  already  in  advance.  It  is  a  mistake 
to  suppose  that  the  greater  part  of  Hood's 
merit  consists  in  verbal  quibbles  and 
happiness  of  that  nature.  These  served 
his  turn  ;  never  he  theirs.  What  came 
in  his  way  he  leveled  at  with  a  keen 
eye,  but  he  did  not  thrash  the  bushes. 
Hood  made  puns,  but  puns  did  not  make 
Hood.  Indeed  he  redeemed  this  Art,  the 
history  of  which,  with  those  who  have 
acquired  infamy  by  it,  might  fill  a  new 
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paper  in  the  next  edition  of  the'  Encyclo- 
psedia  Brittanica.  Cicero  set  forth  some 
had  pretensions.  Horace  could  not  pros- 
titute the  Latin  language  to  anything 
so  infra  dig.  Ovid's  attempt  as  he  set 
forward  to  the  town  of  Tomi  was  so  bad 
that  it  is  good,  and  so  good  that  it  evan- 
esced in  utterance,  and  cannot  be  now 
told.  Nero  began  by  amusing  himself 
in  this  way,  and  at  last  became  hardened 
to  what  bloody  w^ork  !  It  is  said  that  a 
subject  of  Queen  Zenobia  was  charged 
■with  perpetrating  a  thing  of  this  kind, 
and  she  consulted  her  prime  minister 
Longinus,  who  deemed  him  worthy  of 
death.  This  is  nearly  the  history  of  the 
art  down  to  Qiud  rides.  Then  it  took  a 
new  start,  and  by  force  of  that  very  sneer 
set  everybody  riding  it  (some  few  derid- 
ing )  as  a  hobby.  Then  the  great  Dr. 
Johnson,  by  a  single  burst  of  dogmatism, 
overwhelmed  it  with  contempt.  A  few 
stragglers  kept  up  the  succes.sion  ;  the 
Prince,  Beau  Brummel,  and  his  surround- 
ing wits  brought  to  light  a  few  novel- 
ties, and  the  last  Apollo,  Canning,  in  this 
way  sometimes  relaxed  his  bow.  The 
Latin  punio,  and  English  punish,  are 
similarly  derived  ;  and  another  Punicum 
belluni  we  hope  the  world  will  never 
again  witness.  A  mere  verbal  pun,  like 
the  above  is  the  boldest  invention.  It 
only  lies  in  the  coincidence  of  sound. 
A  better  kind  is  that  which  arises  out  of 
a  coincidence  in  thought  or  comparison. 
Hood's  worst  perpetrations  (if  any  can 
be  called  even  bad)  are  but  the  wayside 
talk  by  which  he  beguiles  the  time,  until 
he  conducts  you  to  something  beautiful. 
Mark  his  words  in  that  somewhat  melan- 
choly "  Inaugural"  written  in  his  last 
illness,  wherein  he  recommends  a  cheer- 
ful philosophy.  "  How  else  could  I 
have  converted  a  serious  illness  into  a 
comic  wellness — by  what  other  agency 
could  I  have  transported  myself,  as  a 
cockney  would  say,  from  Didlage  to 
Grmage  ?  It  was  far  from  a  practical 
joke  to  be  laid  up  in  ordinary  in  a  foreign 
land,  under  the  care  of  physicians  quite 
as  much  abroad  as  myself  with  the  case ; 
indeed,  the  shades  of  the  gloaming  were 
stealing  over  my  prospect ;  but  I  re- 
solved that,  like  the  sun,  so  long  as  my 
day  lasted,  I  would  look  on  the  bright 
side  of  everything.  The  raven  croaked, 
but  I  persuaded  myself  that  it  was  the 
nightingale  ;  there  was  the  smell  of  the 
mould,  hut  I  remembered  that  it  nour- 
ished the  violets."  And  what  says  he  of 
his  own  person  .'    "  The  very  fingers  so 


aristocratically  slender  that  now  hold  the 
pen,  hint  plainly  of  the  ills  that  flesh  is 
heir  to.  My  coats  have  become  great- 
coats, my  pantaloons  are  turned"  into 
trowsers,  and  by  a  worse  bargain  than 
Peter  Schlemil's,  I  seem  to  have  retained 
my  shadow  and  sold  my  substance.  In 
short,  as  happens  to  prematurely  old 
port  wine,  I  am  of  a  bad  color,  with 
very  little  body."  "  But  the  best  fence 
against  care  is  a  ha !  ha !  Let  your 
'  lungs  crow  like  Chanticleer,'  and  as 
like  a  GAME-cock  as  possible.  Smiles 
are  tolerated  by  the  very  pinks  of  po- 
liteness ;  and  a  laugh  is  but  the  full- 
blown flower  of  which  a  smile  is  the  bud." 
Grotesqueness,  for  the  most  part,  is 
looked  on  by  a  Janus-face ;  outward 
plaudits  are  in  proportion  to  the  inward 
silence  and  contempt.  But  here  are  tri- 
fles which  lead  you  not  to  turn  away 
from  the  harlequin,  but  to  come  up  and 
grasp  the  hand  of  the  man.  What  the 
cynic  would  sneer  at  is  the  irrepressible 
freshness  of  a  heart  glad  as  a  child,  who 
leaps  and  laughs  on  his  way  to  those 
hard  tasks  which  he  will  presently  turn 
into  a  pleasure.  Better  is  the  luxury 
which  bears  trimming,  than  the  beggary 
which  cannot  be  supplied.  The  great 
Shakspeare,  when  he  has  accomplished 
the  triumph  of  some  of  his  noblest  parts, 
sports  through  a  variety  of  scenes  with 
a  careless  assurance,  as  if  he  had  the 
right.  We  say  that  the  beautiful  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  general  action  as  well  as 
by  the  set  phrase.  True  Genius  shows 
in  this  way  the  symptoms  of  its  perpet- 
ual youth — 

vsa  ya^  (p^ovrtg  oux  aXyav  (pjXsj. 

Thus  much  may  be  said  of  the  Comic 
Annual,  and  those  many  "  good  things," 
trifles,  which  are  not  trifles,  since  they 
arise  out  of  and  are  sure  to  reach  the 
kindly  heart.  We  put  stress  on  some- 
thing beside  this.  Our  author  has 
wrought  out  some  creations  of  small 
bulk,  but  of  grand  conception.  We 
speak  of  them  as  fraught  with  the  same 
expression  as  the  "  dying  Gladiator"  at 
Rome.  He  has  represented  the  People, 
as  one  body,  in  the  throes  of  that  suffer- 
ing which  has  so  long  racked  the  frame, 
the  big  muscle  of  English  labor  swelled 
to  the  utmost  tension,  a  picture  of  gigan- 
tic agony.  We  have  not  the  work  at 
hand,  nor  have  we  seen  it  for  a  year  but 
carry  a  distinct  impression  of  its  energy, 
with  scarce  the  remembrance  of  a  word. 
We  know  that  it  was  the  picture  of  a 
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man,  a  something  gaunt  and  terrible  in 
the  boldness  of  outline,  asserting  in  se- 
pulchral monotone  a  right  to  live  by  vir- 
tue of  hard  labor,  betwixt  "  the  day-hght 
and  dark."  To  conceive  a  clear  image 
of  man's  distress  is  to  put  one  in  another's 
stead,  and  to  follow  afar  off  the  grandest 
example  on  record  ;  but  it  is  noble  to 
work  out  this  conception,  and  to  be  the 
creator  of  an  Image  out  of  the  terrible 
negation  of  want.  The  poor  cannot 
speak  ;  or,  could  he,  there  would  be  no- 
thing so  convincing  as  the  coldness  of 
his  hearth-side,  and  the  silent  eloquence 
of  his  despair.  That  would  present  only 
an  instance.  But  the  Poet  can  embody 
an  universal  suffering,  and  excite  an 
active  pity  over  the  whole  realm.  The 
majesty  of  art  is  proudly  vindicated,  and 
no  theme  has  grander  elements  than  the 
convulsive  struggling  of  the  Poor.  If 
all  who  have  a  reputation  to  gain  in 
literature  would  do  as  much  for  this  class 
as  Thomas  Hood  !  His  very  smiles  are 
nothing  but  the  light  of  Heaven  beauti- 
fully shining  through  his  tears.  There  is 
no  antagonism.  Dew  and  sunshine 
sparkle  together  on  the  same  leaf.  It  is 
the  union  of  nature.  A  beam  shed  on  a 
a  globule  reflects  a  little  world  of  gor- 
geous scenery,  and  a  heart  must  be  brim- 
full  to  mirror  the  more  perfect  images  of 
joy.  Does  not  Hood's  "  Song  of  the 
Shirt,"  with  his  other  writings,  illustrate 
this .'  Can  one  chirrup  like  the  grass- 
hopper, to  which  Anacreon  has  written 
his  Ode,  without  being  similarly  fed  ?  We 
find  that  the  realms  of  mirth  and  pathos 
are,  for  the  most  part,  ruled  over  by  the 
same  potentates.  He  who  could  go  into 
so  fantastic  a  discourse  upon  "  buttons," 
indited  Le  Fevre's  tender  story,  and  that 
tale  of  a  Prisoner,  of  which  the  burden 
is  :  "  Disguise  thyself  as  thou  wilt,  still. 
Slavery,  still  thou  art  a  bitter  draught : 
and  though  thousands  in  all  ages  have 
been  made  to  drink  of  thee  thou  art  no 
less  bitter  on  that  account."  An  "Ode 
to  Melancholy"  is  before  us,  which,  had 
the  author  written  nothing  else,  would 
have  entitled  him  to  the  name  of  Poet. 
It  is  a  masterpiece  of  anful  contrivance, 
whereby  the  rhyme  and  rhythm  are  so 
arranged  by  an  inflection  of  exquisite 
melody  as  to  accord  with  the  fitful  chang- 
ing, sighs,  and  whimpering  of  a  half-sick- 
heart.'  The  rise  and  falling  are  beauti- 
ful as  a  wind-harp's;  the  vibrations  of 
the  dying  note  almost  impalpably  fine. 
Rather  we  might  compare  the  effect  of  it 
to  a  day  in  April.    First  a  gleam  of  sun- 


shine driven  away  by  hurrying  clouds ! 
then  a  short  gusty  sobbing,  with  a  few 
rain-drops  ;  then  a  wrestling  of  opposite 
winds,  and  eddying  of  the  dry  leaves ; 
and  without  any  great  violence,  fickle 
and  changeful  throughout. 

"  Oh  clasp  me,  sweet,  whilst  thou  art  mine. 

And  do  not  take  my  tears  amiss, 

For  tears  must  flow  to  wash  away 

A  thought  that  shows  so  stern  as  this  ! 

Forgive,  if  somewhile  I  forget, 

In  wo  to  come  the  present  bliss. 

As  frightened  Proserpine  let  fall 

Her  flowers  at  the  sight  of  Dis, 

Even  so  the  dark  and  bright  will  kiss. 

The  sunniest  things  throw  sternest  shade, 

Jind  there  is  even  a  happiness 

That  makes  the  heart  afraid  I 

Now  let  us  with  a  spell  invoke 
The  full  orbed  moon  to  grieve  our  eyes  ; 
Not  bright,  not  bright,  but  with  a  cloud 
Lapped  all  about  her,  let  her  rise 
All  pale  and  dim,  as  if  from  rest 
The  ghost  of  the  late  buried  sun 
Had  crept  into  the  skies. 
The  moon  !   She  is  the  source  of  sighs, 
The  very  face  to  make  us  sad  ; 
If  but  to  think  in  other  times 
The  same  calm  quiet  look  she  had, 
As  if  the  W'orld  held  nothing  base 
Of  vile  and  mean,  of  fierce  and  bad  ; 
The  same  fair  light  that  shone  in  streams. 
The  fairy  lamp  that  charmed  the  lad ; 
For  so  it  is  with  spent  delights. 
She  taunts  men's  brains,  and  makes  them 
mad. 

All  things  are  touched  with  melancholy, 
Born  of  the  secret  soul's  mistrust, 
To  feel  her  fair  ethereal  wings 
Weighed  down  with  vile  degraded  dust ; 
Even  the  bright  extremes  of  joy 
Bring  in  conclusions  of  disgust. 
Like  the  sweet  blossoms  of  the  May 
Whose  fragrance  ends  in  must. 
Oh,  sjive  her  then  her  tribute  just. 
Her  sighs  and  tears,  and  musings  holy ! 
There  is  no  music  in  the  life 
That  sounds  with  idiot  laughter  solely  ; 
There's  not  a  string  attuned  to  mirth. 
But  has  its  chords  of  Melancholy." 

The  distinguishing  trait  of  Hood's  mind 
■was  fancy.  He  has  not  imagination  to 
any  great  degree — that  is,  what  we  un- 
derstand by  imagination  in  such  men  as 
Shakspeare  and  Milton,  and,  since  them, 
in  Byron  and  Shelley.  This  faculty  is 
one  which  flies  with  a  strong  wing,  finds 
out  new  worlds  for  itself,  and  invents  its 
own  creatures  to  people  them  with.  But 
Hood's  fancy  was  remarkably  rich  ;  and 
what  made  it  peculiarly  effective— it  never 
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rested.  It  was,  perhaps,  the  most  rest- 
less in  English  Literature,  since  Shak- 
speare's — who  had  as  much  fancy  as 
imagination.  It  was,  in  fact,  so  singularly- 
subtle,  vivacious  and  varied — caught  so 
quickly  at  strange  combinations  without 
making  them  appear  unnatural — as  to 
be  entitled  to  the  quality  of  inventive, 
creative — thus  trenching  upon  the  prov- 
ince of  the  higher  faculty.  This  is  seen 
in  many  of  his  poems,  but  especially  in 
three  or  four  of  those  more  elaborately 
conceived  and  executed.  The  "  Haunted 
House"  is  a  singular  instance.  It  is  not 
the  work  of  Imagination,  but  almost 
purely  of  Fancy.  The  conception  is  a 
kind  of  conceit — though  a  fine  one — and 
the  execution  is  but  a  string  of  exquisite 
conceits,  the  "gentii  children  of  Fan- 
tasie,"  from  the  first  verse  to  the  last. 
The  poem  is  indeed  remarkable  for  this, 
yet  for  being,  at  the  same  time,  highly 
artistic — since  each  fancy  is  sprung  upon 
us  naturally  and  heigh^;ens  the  effect.  We 
cannot  resist  quoting  a  few  verses  from 
one  of  the  most  curious  and  original 
pieces  in  the  language.  The  idea  sought 
to  be  set  forth  is  that  of  a  strange 
spirit  of  utter|desolation,  which  has  spread 
itself  through  and  around  a  noble  old 
mansion,  because  of  a  horrible  murder 
committed  there,  the  memory  of  which 
lingered  in  every  nook  and  chamber,  and 
over  the  deserted  garden. 

*  *  *  * 

*'  O'er  all  there  hung  a  shadow  and  a  fear,, 
A  sense  of  mystery  the  spirit  daunted. 
And  said,  as  plain  as  whisper  in  the  ear. 
The  place  is  haunted  ! 

No  dog  was  at  the  threshold,  great  or 
small — 

No  pigeon  on  the  roof — no  household  crea- 
ture— 

No  cat  demurely  dozing  on  the  wall — 

Not  one  domestic  feature. 

No  human  figure  stirred,  to  go  or  come — 
No  face   looked  forth  from   shut  or  open 

casement — 
No  chimney  smoked — ^there  was  no  sign  of 

home 
From  parapet  to  basement. 

The  wren  had  built  within  the  porch,  she 

found 
Its  quiet  loneliness  so  sure  and  thorough  ; 
And  on  tjj[e  lawn — within  its  turfy  mound — 
The  rabbit  made  his  burrow. 

The  rabbit  wild  and  gray,  that  flitted  thro' 
The  shrubby  clumps,  and  frisked,  and  sat, 
and  vanished, 
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But  leisurely  and  bold,  as  if  he  knew 
His  enemy  was  banished. 

The  coot  was  swimming  in  the  reedy  pond. 
Beside  the  water  hen,  so  soon  affrighted ; 
And  in  the  weedy  moat  the  heron,  fond 
Of  solitude,  alighted. 

The  moping  heron,  motionless  and  stiff. 
That  on  a  stone,  as  silently  and  stilly. 
Stood,  an  apparent  sentinel,  as  if 
To  guard  the  water-lily. 


The  vine    unpruned,   and   the    neglected 

peach. 
Dropped  from  the  wall  with  which  they 

used  to  grapple ; 
And  on  the  cankered  tree,  in  easy  reach. 
Rotted  the  golden  apple. 

But  awfully  the  truant  shunned  the  ground. 
The  vagrant  kept  aloof,  and  daring  poacher; 
In  spite  of  gaps  that  thro'  the  fences  roupd 
Invited  the  encroacher. 

The  marigold  amidst  the  nettles  blew. 
The  gourd  embraced  the  rose-bush  in  its 

ramble. 
The  thistle  and  the  stock  together  grew. 
The  holly-hock  and  bramble. 

The  statue,  fallen  from  its  marble  base, 

Amidst  the  refuse  leaves,  and  herbage  rot* 

ten, 

Lay  like  the  idol  of  some  by-gone  race, 

Its  name  and  rites  forgotten. 

*  *  *  * 

The  centipede  along  the  threshold  crept. 
The  cobweb  hung  across  the  mazy  tangle. 
And  in  its  winding-sheet  the  maggot  slept. 
At  every  nook  and  angle. 

*  *  *  * 

Howbeit,  the    door    I    pushed — or    so  I 

dreamed — 
Which  slowly,  slowly  gaped — the  hinges 

creaking 
With  such  a  rusty  eloquence,  it  seemed 
That  Time  himself  was  speaking. 

But  Time  was  dumb  within  that  mansion 

old. 
Or  left  his  tale  to  the  heraldic  banners 
That  hung  from  the  corroded  walls,  and 

told 
Of  former  men  and  manners. 

Those  tattered  flags,  that  with  the  opened 

door. 
Seemed  the  old  wave  of  battle  to  remember. 
While  fallen  fragments  danced  upon  the 

floor 
Like  dead  leaves  in  December, 

The  startled  bats  flew  out — bird  after  bird — 
The  screech-owl  overhead  began  to  flutter. 
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And  seemed  to  mock  the  cry  that  she  had 

heard 
Some  dying  victim  utter.. 

A  shriek  that  echoed  from  the  joisted  roof. 
And  up  the  stair,  and  further  still  and 

further. 
Till  in  some  ringing  chamber  far  aloof 
It  ceased  its  tale  of  murther. 

Meanwhile  the  rusty  armor  rattled  round, 
The   banner   shuddered,  and   the    rugged 

streamer ; 
All  things  the  horrid  tenor  of  the  sound 
Acknowledged  with  a  tremor. 

The  subtle  spider,  that  from  overhead 
Hung  like  a  spy  on  human  guilt  and  error, 
Suddenly  turned,  and  up  its  slender  thread 
Ran  with  a  nimble  terror. 

The  very  stains  and  fractures  on  the  wall. 
Assuming  features  solemn  and  terrific, 
Hinted  some  tragedy  of  that  old  hall. 
Locked  up  in  hieroglyphic. 

Some   tale  that  might,  perchance,    have 

solved  the  doubt. 
Wherefore  amongst  those  flags  so  dull  and 

livid. 
The  banner  of  the  Bloody  Hand  shone  out 
So  ominously  vivid. 

*  *  *  * 

If  but  a  rat  had  lingered  in  the  house. 
To  lure  the  thought  into  a  social  channel ! 
But  not  a  rat  remained,  or  tiny  mouse. 
To  speak  behind  the  pannel. 

*  *  *  * 

The  floor  was  redolent  of  mould  and  must. 
The  fungus  in  the  rotten  seams  had  quick- 
ened ; 
While  on  the  oaken  table  coats  of  dust 
Perennially  had  thickened. 

There  was  so  foul  a  rumor  in  the  air. 
The  shadow  of  a  presence  so  atrocious  ; 
No    humcwi  creature   could   have  feasted 

there, 
Even  the  most  atrocious ! 

«  «  «  « 

*Ti3  hard  for  human  actions  to  account, 
Whether  from  reason  or  from  impulse  only; 
But  some  internal  promptingbade  me  mount 
The  gloomy  stairs  and  lonely. 

Those  dreary  stairs,  where  with  the  sound- 
ing stress 

Of  every  step  so  many  echoes  blended. 

The  m'md, with  daik  misgivings  feared  to 
guess 

How  many  feet  ascended. 

The  air  was  thick — and  in  the  upper  gloom 
The  bat — or  something  in  its  shape — was 

winging; 
And  on  the  wall,  as  chilly  as  a  tomb. 
The  Death's-head  moth  was  clinging. 


The  mystic  moth,  which,  with  a  sense 

profound 
Of  all  unholy  presence,  augurs  truly ; 
And  with  a  dim  magnificence  flits  round 
The  taper  burning  bluely. 

Yet  no  portentous  shape  the  sight  amazed ; 
Each  object  plain,  and  tangible,  and  valid  ; 
But  from  their  tarnished  frames  dark  fig- 
ures gazed, 
And  faces  spectre-pallid. 

Such  earnest  wo  their  features  overcast. 
They  might    have    stirred,  or  sighed,  or 

wept,  or  spoken  ; 
But,  save  the  hollow  moaning  of  the  blast, 
The  stillness  was  unbroken. 

No  other  sound  or  stir  of  life  was  there. 
Except  my  steps  in  solitary  chamber. 
From  flight  to  flight,  from  humid  stair  to 

stair. 
From  chamber  into  chamber. 

Deserted  rooms  of  luxury  and  state. 
That  old  magnificence  had  richly  furnished 
With  pictures,  cabinet  of  ancient  date. 
And  carvings  guilt  and  burnished. 

Rich  hangings,  storied  by  the  needle's  art, 
With  scripture,  history,  or  classic  fable  ; 
But  all  had  faded,  save  one  ragged  part, 
Wliere  Cain  was  slaying  Abel. 

The  sky  was  pale ;  the  cloud  a  thing  of 
doubt ; 

Some  hues  were  fresh,  and  some  decayed 
and  duller ; 

But  still  the  Bloody  Hand  shone  strange- 
ly out 

AVith  vehemence  of  color! 

The  Bloody  Hand  significant  of  crime, 
That  glaring  on  the  old  heraldic  banner. 
Had  kept  its  crimson  unimpaired  by  time. 
In  such  a  wondrous  manner  I 

*  *  *  * 

And  yet  no  gory  stain  was  on  the  quilt — 
The  pillow  in  its  place  had  slowly  rotted  : 
The  floor  alone  retained  the  trace  of  guilt, 
Those  boards  obscurely  spotted. 

Obscurely  spotted  to  the  door,  and  thence 
With  mazy   doubles    to   the  grated  case- 
ment— 
Oh,  what  a  tale  they  told  of  fear  intense. 
Of  horror  and  amazement ! 

What  human  creature  in  the  dead  of  night 
Had  coursed  like  hunted  hare  that   cruel 

distance  ? 
Had  souglit  the  door,  the  window  in  his 

flight. 
Striving  for  dear  existence  ? 

What  shrieking  spirit  in  that  bloody  room 
Its  mortal  frame  had  violently  quitted  ? — 
Across  the  sunbeam,  with  a  sudden  gloom, 
A  ghostly  shadow  flitted  I" 
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The  "  Plea  of  the  Midsummer  Fairies," 
a  poem  that  ought  to  be  much  better 
known  than  it  is,  will  live  as  the  fullest 
example  of  the  sweet  union  of  affection 
and  fancy  in  Hood's  nature.  Thus,  not 
only  by  the  similarity  of  subject,  are  we 
reminded  of  the  great  author  of  "  Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream,"  but  as  well  by 
that  beautiful  disposition — that  kind  of 
fancy  in  the  heart — which  appears  every- 
where in  Shakspeare's  writings,  and  which 
more  than  anything  else  made  Ben 
Jonson  call  him  so  fondly,  "  My  gentle 
Shakspeare."  "  The  Plea  of  the  Fairies" 
isfull  of  genial  felicities,  sparkles  through- 
out with  a  quaint  and  pleasant  richness. 
The  glittering  fancies  are  not  cold,  but 
flushed  and  imbued  always  with  the  glow 
of  humanity,  making  us  think  rather  of 
the  man  than  of  the  author.  The  Fays 
and  Fairies,  and  all  the  other  little  moon- 
light people  of  Titania  and  Queen  Mab, 
to  whose  tiny  appeals  he  gives  utterance, 

"  Peri  and  Pixy,  and  quaint  Puck  the 
Antic." 

are,  with  him,  no  creatures  of  the  ice- 
born  Northern  Lights;  they  are  "of  the 
earth,"  though  not  "  earthy"— a  kind  of 
terrene-lunar  race,  with  whom  mortals 
may  have  sympathy,  because  they  have 
sympathy  with  mortals.  The  idea  and 
conduct  of  these  airy  and  capricious  beings 
was,  of  course,  taken  from  Shakspeare ; 
but  the  affectionate  quaintness  with  which 
they  are  treated  is  of  Hood's  own  nature. 
The  conception  of  the  poem  is  very 
happy.  The  Fairy  creations  of  which 
Shakspeare  has  written  are  represented 
as  "  based  upon  the  fickle  faith  of  man." 
Time,  in  the  shape  of  ancient  Saturn, 
stalks  in  upon  their  wild- wood  revels,  and 

"  Leaning  his  back  against  an  antique  oak," 

begins  to  threaten  them  with  destruction, 
as  having  lived  long  enough  for  such 
useless  folk.  The  Queen  and  her  frighted 
Fairies  make  their  little  trembling  tearful 
entreaties,  urging  every  sort  of  curious 
plea,  why  they  ought  to  live  ;  but  the 
"  old  Mower"  only  stamps  his  heel  on 
the  ground,  puffs  at  them,  and  is  just 
about  making  a  dainty  swath  of  the 
whole  crew,  when  the  bright-eyed  shade 
of  Shakspeare  steps  before  him,  and  the 
puller  down  of  old  monuments  isobliged  to 
take  himself  off  without  harming  them. 
We  commend  the  "  Plea"  to  all  lovers  of 
delicate  fancies. 

We  need  not  speak  of  Hood's  other 
poems :  several  of  them  are  as  familiar  to 
every  one  as  the  Bible  Stories.      The 


"  Song  of  the  Shirt,"  and  «  The  Lady's 
Dream,"  are  popular,  not  because  they 
are  very  poetical,  but  because  of  their 
piercing  with  so  touching  an  earnestness 
the  heart  of  humanity.  The  "  Bridge  of 
Sighs,"  however,  is  not  only  pathetic, 
to  the  verge  of  pain,  but  wonderfully 
striking  in  construction,  and  powerful  in 
e.Kpression.  It  is  a  poem  that  will  live  a 
great  many  years.  "  The  Dream  of 
Eugene  Aram,"  also,  is  one  of  the  finest 
ballads  in  the  language.  In  the  new 
collection,  made  by  his  wife,  many  of  the 
minor  pieces,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases, 
are  of  no  particular  value,  and  had  better 
not  been  published.  "  Hero  and  Leander," 
however — though  quite  too  long,  we 
think,  in  an  artistic  point  of  view — is  a 
beautiful  poem,  and  "  The  Two  Swans" 
is  delicate  and  graceful  in  the  highest 
degree  * 

Much  as  our  author  has  written,  he 
has  perhaps  suggested  more,  and  so  ful- 
filled the  idea  which  we  had  conceived 
of  a  high  creative  faculty.  There  is  no 
end  of  the  lights  and  reflections  of  a  true 
work  ;  with  the  first  inspiration  breathed 
into  it,  there  is  the  inherent  principle  of 
a  new  life.  Everything  grand  in  Art  is 
a  conception  begotten  from  something 
previously  grand:  If  we  see  bridges, 
battlements  and  gorgeous  scenery  among 
the  accidental  coals  of  a  winter's  hearth, 
each  according  to  his  degree  of  fancy, 
what  a  temple  of  Beauty  may  be  built,  like 
magic,  by  intenser  scrutiny  into  the  fires 
of  Genius  ?  That  is  after  all  a  dead  work 
which  does  not  so  expand  the  mind  of 
the  beholder  as  to  carry  it  somewhat  be- 
yond the  circumference  of  itself.  In  how 
small  a  compass  may  be  clasped  the 
works  of  Shakspeare,  yet  how  inimitably 
does  he  carry  us  beyond  the  sphere  to 
which  his  scenes  are  restricted  ?  What 
"  spirits"  does  he  conjure  from  the  "vasty 
deep?"  Every  great  man  is  his  debtor; 
and  this  forms  part  of  Immortality.  The 
parent  lives  in  his  latest  progeny.  In 
conclusion,  we  believe  that  the  writings 
of  Hood  are  not  doomed  to  perish  ;  they 
are  too  nearly  allied  to  the  spirit  of  that 
humanity  which  he  loved.  We  may  say 
of  him,  in  his  own  words  at  the  grave  of 
Elia:  "However  much  of  him  has  de- 
parted, there  is  still  more  of  him  that  can- 
not die;  for  as  long  as  Humanity  en- 
dures and  man  holds  fellowship  with 
man,  his  spirit  will  still  be  extant." 
We  will  add  that  he  has  left  behind  him 
a  name  transcending  even  that  of  a 
Poet — The  Friend  of  the  Poor, 
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THREE    CHAPTERS    ON    THE    HISTORY   OF    POLAND. 


CHAPTER   I. 


Poland  has  become  linked  by  asso- 
ciation and  sympathy  with  the  cause  of 
Freedom  the  world  over.  Her  heroic 
struggles  and  her  cruel  fate,  while  they 
have  rejoiced  the  despotisms  that  sur- 
round her  as  another  victory  of  Tyranny 
over  Liberty,  have  bound  her  to  the  heart 
of  the  patriot  in  every  land.  Poland  is 
now  a  corpse  dismembered  and  divided 
to  her  conquerors,  and  all  that  her  chil- 
dren can  do  is  to  see  that  her  grave  is  not 
dishonored,  nor  her  name  covered  with 
undeserved  obloquy.  She  struggled  while 
she  could,  ami  when  hope  in  her  own 
arm  had  departed,  she  leaned  on  her 
broken  spear,  and  turned  with  pleading 
look  to  the  world,  but  in  vain,  and  she 
fell.  Not  content  with  her  ruin,  her  ene- 
mies attempt  to  blacken  her  history,  and 
destroy  the  moral  effect  of  her  example. 

We  propose  to  devote  here  three  chap- 
ters to  the  affairs  of  Poland,  with  a  view 
of  giving  a  concise  sketch  of  its  history, 
so  that  one  can  form  a  more  definite  and 
correct  opinion  of  that  nation  than  from 
the  meagre  and  prejudiced  sources  fur- 
nished by  English  historians.  There  is 
so  little  written  on  Poland  in  the  English 
language,  and  most  of  that  either  in  preju- 
dice or  ignorance  of  Polish  authorities, 
that  a  correct  and  comprehensive  history 
of  Poland  is  yet  a  desideratum  in  English 
literature.  We  never  were  so  forcibly 
reminded  of  this  fact  as  when  reading 
Alison's  History  of  Europe — that  libel  on 
all  history.  Mr.  Alison  set  out  with 
fair  professions  of  candor  and  impartial- 
ity, but  he  has  not  made  those  professions 
good  in  any  part  of  his  work ;  and  every 
nation  he  has  taken  up  has  suffered  at  his 
hands  ;  England  alone — the  immaculate 
England — is  glorified.  In  speaking  of 
Poland,  he  discovers  there  too  much  of 
republicanism,  and  his  sensibilities  are  at 
once  offended.  Instead  of  taking  up  the 
thread  of  history  at  the  beginning,  and 
following  it  to  the  end,  he  takes  it  up  at 
the  most  unfavorable  point,  and  from  the 
circumstances  which  then  exist,  he  judges 
of  the  whole  nation  and  her  entire  history. 
In  history,  as  in  painting,  the  outline  may 
be  correct  but  the  coloring  may  be  false, 
not  true  to  nature.  The  historian  may 
dip  his  brush  only  in  black,  and  thus, 


while  faithful  to  dates  and  names,  he  may 
give  an  unnatural  complexion  to  the  sub- 
jects he  paints.  This  is  precisely  the 
case  with  Mr.  Alison  when  sketching  the 
history  of  Poland.  On  this  account  it  is 
more  difficult  to  refute  him,  without  going 
all  over  the  ground,  as  every  feature  in 
this  subject  must  be  retouched  with  its 
appropriate  color,  that  the  whole  picture 
be  faithful  to  nature.  To  do  this,  neither 
time  nor  space  would  allow  us;  but  we 
will  attempt  such  a  sketch  as  will  pre- 
sent Poland  in  her  proper  light,  and  serve 
as  a  partial  vindication  of  her  so  much 
misunderstood  or  misrepresented  cause. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  great  plain,  now 
unrighteously  partitioned,  bounded  by  the 
Baltic,  the  Dwina,  the  Dnieper  on  one 
side,  and  by  the  Oder,  the  Carpathian 
Mountains  and  the  Black  Sea  on  the 
other,  according  to  the  belief  of  some, 
had  the  Scythians  for  their  ancestors. 
The  Poles  were  also  called  by  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  SarmatcR,  and  hence  the 
name  of  Sarmatia  was  given  to  the  coun- 
try they  inhabited.  Sarmatia  is  but  a 
contraction  of  Saurommatos,  and  means 
lizard-eyed,  being  derived  from  the  two 
Greek  words  saura  lizard  and  ommatos 
the  eye. 

These  lizard-eyed  people  bore  also  the 
name  of  Slavonians,  which  appellative  is 
derived  from  the  word  slava,  meaning* 
fame  or  glory.  Slavonian,  therefore, 
means  famous  or  glorious.  Of  late  the 
Slavic  writers  prefer  this  to  another 
equally  authentic  generic  name  of  the 
Slavic  race,  we  mean  Slovianie  (read 
Slo-viah-nieh.)  Slovianie  is  derived  from 
slovo  word.  Slovianin,  the  singular  of 
Slovianie,  means  rich,  full  in  words. 
This  latter  appellative  is  used  to  this  day 
by  a  small  tribe  of  the  race  calling  them- 
selves Slovacy  (Slo-vah-tsy)  the  singular 
of  which  is  Slovak.  It  follows  that  the 
proper  appellation  of  the  race  is  Slovianie, 
or  Slovianie ;  Slovacy  being  reserved  for 
the  tribe  alluded  to.  In  English  we 
should  say  Slavonian  or  Slovian,  or  if  it 
should  please  better,  Slovianian,  Slavic  or 
Slavic  race,  and  never  Sclavonian,  Scla- 
vonic, or  Sclavic  race. 

The  Germans,  who  were  mortal  ene- 
mies to  the  Slavonians,  were  in  the  habit 
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of  selling-  their  prisoners  of  war  taken 
among  that  nation ;  and  they  adopted, 
impudently,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the 
expression,  der  sclave  as  synonymous 
with  Slavonian  and  slave.  The  Germans, 
who  have  contributed  so  largely  to  the  bar- 
barous Latinity  of  the  middle  ages,  have 
also  introduced  into  modern  Latin  the 
sdavi:  the  Romans  did  not  know  the 
Slavonians  under  that  name  at  all.  From 
the  same  source  the  French  word  hclave 
is  derived  ;  but  the  French  for  a  Slavo- 
nian is  tin  slave.  English  writers,  for 
want  of  correct  information  upon  the  sub- 
ject, follow  the  Germans  in  this  respect, 
and  write  Sdavonians.  The  impropriety 
of  using  the  word  in  that  sense,  which  is 
forced  upon  it  either  by  the  ignorance  or 
malice  of  the  enemies  of  the  Slavic  race, 
is  evident. 

The  more  prominent  branches  of  the 
Slavic  race  are  the  Poles,  the  Russians, 
the  Bohemians,  the  Servians;  and  the 
remaining  few  are  scattered  and  incor- 
porated with  other  nations,  some  of 
whom  inhabit  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
Adriatic.  The  whole  family  of  the  Sla- 
vonians amounts  to  85  millions.  The 
Poles  derive  their  present  name  from  their 
word  pole  (po-leh)  tield.  Their  ancestors 
dwelt  in  tents  pitched  in  open  fields,  and 
hence  they  were  at  first  called  Polanie, 
(Po-la-nieh)  inhabitants  of  fields,  subse- 
quently Polacy,  the  singular  of  which  is 
Folak,  Pole  ;  and  hence  their  country  in 
their  own  language  is  Polska,  (Pols-kah) 
Poland. 

The  authentic  history  of  the  Poles 
begins  with  the  accession  to  the  throne 
of  the  family  of  Piast,  who  was  chosen 
their  duke  in  the  ye.ir  830,  a.  d.  His 
will  and  the  fear  of  his  barons  was 
the  only  limitation  of  his  power,  which 
he  did  not  abuse  through  a  long  reign  of 
nearly  thirty-one  years.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Ziemovit,  his  son,  in  860,  who, 
after  having  reigned  happily  over  his 
people,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  a  strong 
empire,  died  891.  More  critical  histo- 
rians date  the  commencement  of  the  au- 
thentic era  of  Polish  history  from  Ziemo- 
vit, while  his  father's  reign  is  looked 
upon  as  veiled  in  uncertainty. 

For  five  centuries  and  a  half,  (from 
830  to  1386,)  the  throne  was  in  posses- 
sion of  the  family  of  Piast,  some  of 
whose  successors  fulfilled  the  common 
destiny  of  princes — of  being  obscure  in 
high  places ;  while  others  left  their  names 
behind  them  with  their  deeds.  Mieczys- 
las  I.,  who  ascended  the  throne  in  the 


year  964,  became  enamored  of  Dombrow- 
ka,  (Dom-brov-kah,)  the  daughter  of  the 
Duke  of  Bohemia.  But  the  price  of  Dom- 
browka's  hand  was  to  be  his  conversion 
to  Christianity,  which  he  willingly  paid; 
and  thus  his  happiness  was  consum- 
mated, and  the  light  of  the  Gospel  brought 
to  his  Pagan  subjects.  We  may  judge 
of  his  zeal  for  his  new  faith  from  the 
edict  which  he  issued,  which  required 
that  when  any  part  of  the  Gospel  was 
read,  the  hearers  should  half-draw  their 
swords,  in  testimony  of  their  readiness  to 
defend  its  truth.  This  custom  prevailed 
till  the  wearing  of  swords  at  the  side  was 
given  up,  at  the  end  of  the  last  century. 

On  the  death  of  Mieczyslas,  in  992, 
the  throne  devolved  on  his  son,  Boleslas, 
who  won  laurels  in  many  a  battle-field, 
and  whose  valor  even  his  enemies  ac- 
knowledged by  styling  him  Chrobry,  the 
Valiant. 

In  Boleslas  HI.,  who  succeeded  to  the 
throne  in  1102,  on  the  death  of  his  fa- 
ther, Wladislas,  we  see  no  less  a  hero 
than  in  his  namesake  and  ancestor  above 
mentioned.  Even  the  most  happy  of 
mortals  expect,  and  sometimes  meet,  with 
reverses  ;  but  the  conqueror  of  forty  bat- 
tles could  ill  bear  them.  Through  the 
treachery  of  a  Hungarian,  and  cowardice 
of  one  of  his  generals,  he  was  at  length 
put  to  flight  by  the  Russians,  and  his 
glory  of  thirty- seven  years'  victory  tar- 
nished in  a  single  day.  Grief,  at  the 
faded  laurels  that  fell  at  his  feet,  laid  him 
in  his  grave  in  1139,  a.  d. 

While  we  recall  the  memory  of  the 
brave,  we  must  not  overlook  the  claims 
that  the  mild  and  benevolent  have  upon 
us.  Such  are  the  claims  of  Casimir  II., 
the  Jiist,  who  ascended  the  throne  in 
1179.  Though  he  waged  successful 
wars  with  his  country's  foes,  yet  it  is  by 
his  clemency  and  benevolence  that  he 
made  himself  conspicuous.  He  protected 
the  weak  against  the  strong  and  cruel, 
and  left  to  posterity  the  character  of  the 
most  amiable  monarch  that  ever  held  the 
Polish  sceptre.  Never  swerving  from 
equity,  he  tempered  justice  with  mercy, 
and  thus  gained  from  his  grateful  subjects 
the  enviable  appellation  of  the  Just. 

It  was  destined  that  the  last  of  the 
family  of  Piast  should  be  no  less  illustri- 
ous than  his  ancestors,  and  Casimir,  the 
Great,  was  the  Polish  Alfred.  This 
dynasty  is  so  much  endeared  to  the  Polish 
nation  that,  to  commemorate  their  memo- 
ry, the  appellation  of  Piast  became  the 
distinction  of  the  Kings  of  the  Polish  de- 
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scent.  In  the  year  1333,  Casimir  took 
possession  of  the  throne  of  his  father, 
WJadislas,  who,  on  his  death-bed,  gave 
him  tliis  remarkable  advice :  "  If  you 
have  any  regard  for  your  honor  or  your 
reputation,  take  care  to  yield  nothing  to 
the  Knights  of  the  Teutonic  order,  and 
the  Marquis  of  Brandenburg.  Resolve  to 
bury  yourself  under  the  ruins  of  your 
throne,  rather  than  abandon  to  them  the 
portion  of  your  heritage  v^^hich  they 
possess,  and  for  which  you  are  responsi- 
ble to  your  people  and  your  children. 
Do  not  leave  your  successors  such  an 
example  of  cowardice,  which  would  be 
sufficient  to  tarnish  all  your  virtues,  and 
the  splendor  of  the  finest  reign.  Punish 
the  traitors,  and,  happier  than  your  father, 
drive  them  from  a  kingdom  vi^here  pity 
opened  an  asylum  for  them,  for  they  are 
stained  with  the  blackest  ingratitude." 
The  succeeding  history  warrants  the  jus- 
tice of  this  animadversion  against  the 
Knights.  Had  his  successors  borne  it 
in  mind  sufficiently,  the  Prussians  would 
not  now  be  the  masters  of  Poland. 

Casimir  gave,  for  the  first  time,  a  code 
of  laws  to  Poland,  and  saw  justice  im- 
partially administered ;  the  condition  of 
the  peasantry  was  improved  by  him,  for 
which  he  received  the  title  of  King  of 
the  Peasants.     He  encouraged  learning, 
and  was  the  founder  of  the  University  of 
Cracow,  in  1347,  which  rose  to  such  an 
eminence  that  Pope  Urban  V.  considered 
it,  in  1364,  as  equal  to  any  of  the  Uni- 
versities of  Europe. 
>     During  the  reign  of  the  family  of  Piast, 
the  Poles  frequently  had  to  fight  their 
battles  with  their  neighbors;  but  with 
the  introduction  of  the  Teutonic  Knights 
into  Pomerania — a  Polish  province — in 
the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
greater  demands  were  made  upon  their 
vigilance  and  valor.     The  Knights  were 
offered  this  abode,  with  the  view  that 
they  should  defend  the  northern  frontier 
of    Poland  from    its    pagan   neighbors, 
among    whom    they   should    propagate 
Christianity.     But  no  sooner   had  they 
established  themselves,  than  they  threw 
aside  the  ostensible  purpose  of  the  mis- 
sion ;  and  in  the  end,  verified  the  story 
of  the  man  and  a  frozen  adder,  which, 
on  being  warmed    by  the  fire,  sprung 
upon  his  benefactor. 

Casimir  leaving  no  immediate  heirs, 
his  sister's  son,  Louis,  King  of  Hungary, 
was  called  to  the  throne  in  1370.  This 
period  is  remarkable  on  account  of  ihe 
King's  being  made  by  the  nobles  to  sign 


the  Pacta  Conventa,  curtailing  royal  pre- 
rogatives, before  ascending  the  throne. 
But  here  we  approach  a  more  eventful 
epoch.  Hedwiga,  succeeding  to  her  fa- 
ther, Louis,  in  1384,  took  for  her  hus- 
band Yagellon,  Duke  of  Lithuania.  Thus 
the  fortunes  of  the  two  nations,  once 
enemies,  were  forever  united  by  the  bond 
of  conjugal  love.  The  family  of  Ya- 
gellon swayed  the  Polish  sceptre  happily 
for  nearly  two  centuries.  At  this  time, 
Poland  was  on  the  ascent  to  her  highest 
glory. 

After  we  have  taken  notice  of  our  new 
acquaintances,  the  Lithuanians,  we  shall 
put  on  seven-leagued  boots,  and  will  pass 
quickly  through  the  space  of  time  that 
separates  us  from  more  interesting  though 
awful  events  in  the  life  of  the  Polish 
nation. 

The  Lithuanians  and  Samogitians  are 
different  clans  of  common  origin,  who 
are  believed  not  to  have  sprung  from  the 
Slavonic  stem.  They  were  Pagans ; 
believed  in  a  Supreme  God,  whom  they 
called  the  All-wise-Spirit,  and  they  wor- 
shiped other  gods  besides.  Their  lan- 
guage resembles  none  of  the  Slavonic 
dialects,  but  approaches  Greek  and  Latin, 
not  only  in  words,  but  in  its  construc- 
tion. The  common  people  speak  the 
language  to  this  day,  while  the  nobility 
have  adopted  the  Polish.  A  perfect  har- 
mony subsists  between  the  Poles  and 
Lithuanians,  as  among  children  of  one 
mother,  of  which  they  have  given  abun- 
dant evidence  in  the  last  struggle  for  in- 
dependence. 

But  to  return  to  the  Yagellons.  Casi- 
mir IV.,  who  ascended  the  throne  after 
the  death  of  his  brother,  in  1444,  reigned 
happily  nearly  forty-five  years,  (1492,) 
extending  the  territory  of  his  kingdom, 
framing  its  constitution,  and  fostering 
arts  and  learning. 

Under  the  last  of  the  Yagellons,  Sigis- 
mund  Augustus,  Poland  reached  the  pin- 
nacle of  her  glory ;  she  took  the  first 
rank  among  the  nations  of  Europe  in 
power  and  learning.  A  galaxy  of  great 
names  shone  in  Polish  literature  in  the 
reign  of  the  two  Sigismunds,  father  and 
son. 

After  the  demise  of  Sigismund  Augus- 
tus in  1572,  the  Polish  nation  maintained 
its  elevated  position  for  half  a  century 
longer,  for  the  seeds  of  her  ruin  were 
slowly  sown.  The  elective  system  of 
monarchy  was  introduced  after  the  death 
of  that  king,  and  the  inglorious  Henry 
de  Valois  was  its  first  fruit.    Fortunately 
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for  the  country,  after  the  reign  of  a  few 
months,  he  fled  to  his  native  land,  and 
Stephen  Batory,  elected  in  1575,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  Polish  crown.  The  short 
reign  of  ten  years  was  long  enough  for 
Batory  to  endear  himself  to  his  people  ; 
for  his  talent,  courage,  probity,  and  love 
for  learning,  were  conspicuous.  Yet,  his 
otherwise  glorious  reign  cannot  be  look- 
ed upon  by  the  historian  but  with  sprrow, 
for  he  had  the  misfortune  of  planting 
seed,  whose  nature  neither  he  nor  the 
world  as  yet  knew  anything  about,  till  it 
germinated  and  reached  the  season  of  its 
fruition.  Anxious  to  contribute  to  the  en- 
couragement of  learning,  he  introduced 
intC)  Poland  the  Order  of  the  Jesuits, 
whose  real  character  was  to  be  displayed 
in  subsequent  reigns. 

Sigismund  III.,  of  the  family  De  Wasa, 
and  son  of  the  Swedish  king  John,  was 
next  elected  to  the  Polish  throne  in  1587, 
and  died  1632.  His  long  reign  of  45 
years  was  a  source  of  calamities  to  the 
Polish  nation,  yet  it  was  not  entirely  de- 
void of  brilliancy.  His  reign  was  graced 
by  many  distinguished  men,  among 
whom  stands  foremost  Zolkiewski,  (Zol- 
kiev-sky)  who  brought  the  captive  Czar 
and  his  brothers  in  the  train  of  his  tri- 
umphal entry  to  Warsaw,  and  laid  the 
Russian  crown  at  the  feet  of  his  royal 
master.  It  was  Sigismund  who  brought 
upon  Poland  the  Swedish  wars  for 
succession,  which  for  many  years  ex- 
hausted her.  It  was  also  under  his 
sway  that  the  Society  of  Jesus,  in  less 
than  half  a  century  from  its  introduction, 
struck  deep  roots  into  the  Polish  soil,  and 
was  spreading  its  baneful  influence 
through  the  laud.  The  Jesuits  were  fast 
engrossing  the  public  education  of  the 
nation,  and  consequent  imbecility,  and 
bigotry,  never  failing  concomitants  of 
their  system  of  instruction,  gave  a  greater 
impetus  to  the  detrimental  causes  acting 
upon  the  country  from  without.  It  is  a 
singular  fact  that  the  Jesuit  colleges  have 
never  produced  a  single  great  man  in  the 
history  of  Poland. 

When  under  the  confluence  of  such 
circumstances,  Poland  was  convulsed 
with  intestine  commotions,  fomented  and 
kept  up  by  wily  neighbors,  who,  like 
hungry  wolves,  were  waiting  the  disso- 
lution of  her  political  body,  there  appear- 
ed a  man  who  could  heal  her  wounds  and 
prolong  her  life  yet  a  while — that  man 
was  John  Sobieski. 

When  all  Christian  Europe  trembled  at 
the  sight  of  the  crescent  unfurled  before 


the  walls  of  Vienna,  Sobieski  alone,  who 
frequently  drove  the  Turks  and  Tartars 
before  him,  defied  it.  The  blast  of  his 
victory  (the  12th  of  September,  1683,) 
was  heard  all  over  Europe,  and  filled 
with  extatic  joy  the  hitherto  frightened 
Austrians,  but  not  their  Emperor,  Leo- 
pold, whose  heart  was  possessed  by 
envy  at  the  sight  of  his  benefactor's  glo- 
ry. For  this  victory.  Pope  Innocent  If. 
received  the  honor  of  a  statue  as  the  lib- 
erator of  Christendom  !  What  a  hero  ! 
and  what  a  gratitude  ! 

Splendid  as  the  reign  of  Sobieski  was, 
yet  it  had  blemishes;  and  great  as  the  man 
was,  he  had  his  weaknesses.  He  could 
govern  thousands  of  men  on  the  field  of 
battle,  but  at  home  he  found  himself  un- 
equal to  the  intrigues  of  his  wife.  But 
he  is  not  the  first  who  could  not  fight 
with  woman ;  Samson  himself  was  a 
pigmy  in  such  matters.  Remembering 
his  deeds,  we  must  be  less  severe  upon 
his  foibles. 

The  17th  of  June  1696,  closed  the  eyes 
of  our  hoary  warrior.  Some  time  before 
his  death,  the  crows,  birds  ominous  of 
storms,  had  passed  over  the  political  hor- 
izon of  Poland,  but  when  he  died,  it 
grew  dark ;  clouds  gathered  from  all 
quarters,  and  the  demon  of  discord  was 
busy  in  preparing  thunder-bolts.  The 
storm  burst,  and  the  frail  bark  of  Poland 
was  tossed  about  by  the  raging  elements, 
while  the  Swedes,  the  Saxons,  the  Prus- 
sians, the  Russians,  and  the  Austrians, 
stood  ready  to  receive  the  wreck  and  di- 
vide the  spoils.  What  hideous  crimes 
were  perpetrated  !  what  superhuman  vir- 
tues exhibited !  just  as  if  heaven  and  hell 
were  challenged  to  show  their  best  and 
their  worst ! 

Poland  was  now  doomed  to  receive  her 
kings  at  her  neighbors'  hands,  even 
though  they  had  not  the  baseness  to  pro- 
claim themselves  her  masters.  An  oppor- 
tunity soon  presented  itself  to  satisfy 
their  lust  for  acquisition.  Through  the 
influence  of  the  intriguing  Jesuits,  the 
political  rights  of  the  Protestants  were 
encroached  upon  in  1717,  rights  which 
they  had  enjoyed  for  upwards  of  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half.  Animosities  arose  at 
home,  and  Prussia,  Russia,  and  Austria, 
were  glad  to  offer  themselves  as  protec- 
tors of  Protestant  rights.  They  sooa 
showed  their  real  intention.  The  arch- 
fiend, Frederic  II.,  proposed  the  partition 
of  Poland,  to  which  Russia  and  Austria 
readily  acceded,  and  the  2d  of  September, 
1772,  saw  that  infamous  act  perpetrated. 
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not,  however,  without  previous  unheard- 
of  insults  and   cruelties. 

The  country  was  overrun  by  the  Prus- 
sians, Russians  and  Austrians  ;  the  halls  of 
council  were  invested  with  Russian  sol-- 
diers ;  and  thus  the  three  foreign  ambassa- 
dors dictated  the  proceedings  of  the  diet, 
and  made  them,  at  the  point  of  the  bayo- 
net, approve  of  their  nefarious  deeds.  Some 
of  the  patriots  who  dared  to  resist,  were 
sent  to  Siberia.     The  names  of  Reyten, 
Samuel  Korsak,  Dunin,  Yerzmanowski, 
Kozuchowski,    Bohuszewicz,    (Bo-hoo- 
shev-itch)    and    Penczkowski,     Pench- 
kov-sky)  will  be  handed  down  as  fear- 
less defenders  of  their  country.     When 
the  session  of  the  diet  was  unlawfully 
adjourned,  Reyten,  finding  his  exertions 
useless,   threw  himself  along  the  door- 
Way,  and  with  determined  though  wea- 
ried voice  exclaimed  :  "  Go,  go,  and  seal 
your  own  eternal  ruin  ;  but  first  trample 
on  the  breast  which  will  only  beat  for 
honor  and  liberty."     When  Stackelberg, 
the  Austrian  minister,  threatened  the  pa- 
triots with  confiscation  of  their  estates, 
if  they  should  not  submit  to  his  demands, 
Korsak  rose  and  put  into  his  hands  a  list 
t)f  all  his  property,  adding,  "  This  is  all  I 
have  to  sacrifice  to  the  avarice  of  the  en- 
emies of  my  country.     I  know  that  ihey 
can  also  dispose  of  my  life  ;  but  I  do  not 
know  of  any  despot  on  earth  rich  enough 
to  corrupt,  or  powerful  enough  to  intim- 
idate me."     Thus  nobly  he  fulfilled  the 
parting  injunction  of  his  father.     "  My 
son,"  said  the  aged  parent,  "  I  send  you 
to   War-saw  accompanied  by  my  oldest 
domestics ;   I  charge  them  to  bring  me 
your  head,  if  you  do  not  oppose  with  all 
your  might  what  is  now  plotting  against 
your  country."     Can  ancient  Rome,  can 
Greece  boast  of  a  better  father  or  a  better 
son  ?      May  their  names  be  forever  the 
emblem  of  patriotism  and  the  guide  for 
noble  youths! 

Emboldened  by  their  former  success, 
the  enemy  proposed  another  partition  of 
the  rest  of  the  Polish  territory,  and  carried 
their  plans  into  effect  in  179.3.  They 
saw  that  the  Poles  began  to  organize 
themselves  so  as  to  be  able  to  resist  their 
farther  encroachments.  The  constitution 
which  they  had  produced  and  which  was 
proclaimed  by  the  Diet  on  the  3d  of  May, 
1791,  would  give  them  new  life  and 
strength.  This  the  enemy  prevented  by 
inundating  Poland  with  soldiery,  and 
effecting  the  second  partition  after  a  brave 
but  unsuccessful  resistance  of  the  Poles. 
-   New  scenes  of  insult,  horror,  and  cruel- 


ty were  enacted ;  dungeons  were  filled, 
and  Siberia  peopled  with  thousands  of 
patriots.  All  humanity,  but  the  black 
crew  of  despots,  rejoiced  at  the  blessings 
which  the  new  constitution  promised. 
Fox  thus  speaks  of  it :  ♦'  It  is  a  work  in 
which  every  friend  to  reasonable  liberty 
must  be  sincerely  interested."  And  Kant, 
the  celebrated  German  philosopher,  said, 
"  I  should  believe  it  divine,  did  I  not 
know  it  to  be  a  human  work."  Yet  the 
blessings  of  this  divine  work  were  with- 
held ;  the  arms  of  the  brutal  Russians, 
Prussians,  and  Austrians,  wrested  it  from 
the  hands  of  exhausted  Poland. 

The  pusillanimous  king  Stanislas  was 
left  merely  nominal  governor  of  the're- 
maining  small  portion  of  the  kingdom, 
while  the  Russian  ambassador  was  abso- 
lute master  at  Warsaw.  Such  was  the 
lot  of  the  constitution  of  the  third  of 
May. 

Notwithstanding  these  reverses  and 
continual  persecutions,  the  patriots  deter- 
mined to  make  one  more  effort  to  savethe 
country.  Kosciuszko,  (Ko-stew-sbko,)  of 
whom  the  nation  conceived  high  hopes 
from  his  exploits  of  1792,  just  then  re- 
turned from  abroad,  and  on  the  23d  of 
March,  1794,  appeared  at  Cracow,  where 
he  was  the  following  day  proclaimed  gen- 
eralissimo and  dictator;  so  great  was  the 
confidence  of  the  nation  in  this  great  and 
good  man.  The  sequel  proved  he  was 
worthy  of  it.  The  first  battle  Kosciuszko 
fought  this  year  was  near  Ra^lawice, 
(Rats-lav-itsch)  on  the  4th  of  April,  at 
the  head  of  about  four  thousand  men 
against  three  times  as  many  of  the  enemy. 
The  result  of  it  left  three  thousand  Rus- 
sians on  the  field,  and  many  prisoners 
were  taken.  This  glorious  beginning 
revived  the  spirit  of  the  nation  and  all 
Poland  was  in  arms  once  more.  On  the 
17th  of  April  Warsaw  rose,  and  the  work 
of  retribution  began.  For  two  days  hor- 
ror reigned  without  any  intermission  ; 
young  and  old,  men  and  women,  all 
fought.  Women  from  their  houses  threw 
stones  and  all  sorts  of  missiles,  and  pour- 
ed boiling  water  on  the  enemy  in  the 
streets,  and  fountains  of  blood  washed 
the  pavement  of  Warsaw. 

To  the  10th  of  October  fortune  favored 
the  Poles,  but  on  that  day  a  battle  was 
fought  near  Maciejowice  (Mah-tsich-yo- 
vitsch)  and  she  declared  herself  for  the 
Russians.  Kosciuszko  charging  the  en- 
emy fell  covered  with  wounds,  losing  all 
his  companions  who  were  either  killed 
or  taken  prisoners.     He  was  found  still 
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breathing,  among  the  dead,  by  the  Cos- 
sacks, who  made  a  litter  with  their  lan- 
ces and  carried  him  to  their  general.  As 
soon  as  he  was  able  to  travel  he  was 
conveyed  to  Petersburg,  where  Catharine 
doomed  the  hero  to  prison. 

The  consternation  at  these  sad  tidings 
was  unspeakable  ;  men  and  women  were 
seen  in  the  streets  wringing  their  hands, 
beating  their  heads  against  the  walls,  and 
exclaiming  in  tones  of  despair,  "  Kos- 
ciuszko  is  no  more,  the  country  is 
lost." 

Sad  but  true  was  the  prophecy.  Par- 
alyzed by  this  disaster,  the  Poles  were 
driven  into  the  entrenchments  thrown  up 
before  Praga.  When  on  the  4th  of  No- 
vember, 1794,  Suwarow  made  an  assault, 
the  earth  groaned  under  more  than  a  hun- 
dred cannon  vomiting  fire  from  the  batte- 
ries of  Praga.  The  flower  of  the  Polish 
army  that  made  the  garrison,  fought 
bravely,  as  if  in  defiance  of  fortune;  a 
few  hours  of  carnage,  however,  decided 
the  day  against  them,  and  the  fortifica- 
tions were  carried.  How  much  noble 
blood  was  sacrificed  to  implacable  fate  ! 
Eight  thousand  Poles  fell  sword  in  hand ; 
and  Suwarow,  the  monster,  having  given 
orders  to  set  fire  to  the  bridge  joining 
Warsaw  to  prevent  the  inhabitants  from 
retreating,  let  loose  his  Russian  blood- 
hounds upon  the  devoted  city.  What 
scenes  of  horror  followed  !  Human  na- 
ture shudders  at  the  very  mention  of 
them.  Above  twelve  thousand  towns- 
people, old  men,  women  and  children, 
were  butchered  in  cold  blood  ;  the  Cos- 
sacks in  exultation,  carried  little  children 
on  the  point  of  their  lances  about  the 
streets,  brandishing  them  in  the  air.  The 
measure  of  iniquity  was  not  yet  full. 
The  Russians  set  fire  to  the  place  in  four 
different  parts,  and  in  a  few  hours  the 
whole  of  Praga,  inhabitants  and  their 
houses,  presented  but  a  heap  of  ashes  ! 

Ou  the  6th  of  November  Warsaw  had 
to  capitulate,  and  the  Russians,  Prussians 
and  Austrians  began  to  fill  their  dungeons 
■with  the  most  distinguished  names  of  Po- 
land. On  the  24th  of  October,  1795,  the 
treaty  for  the  third  and  complete  partition 
of  Poland  was  agreed  upon  by  Russia, 
Prussia  and  Austria.  Thus  the  Polish 
nation  of  more  than  twenty-four  millions 
of  inhabitants,  was  struck  out  from  polit- 
ical existence;  her  king,  Stanislas  Au- 
gustus Poniatowski,  was  made  to  abdicate 
and  retire  on  a  pension  to  St.  Petersburg, 
where  he  died.  Of  these  enormities  all 
Europe  stood  a  listless  spectator,  forget- 


ful of  once  the  fosterer  and  protector  of 
her  civilization ! 

"  Oh,  bloodiest  picture  in  the  book  of  time, 
Sarmatia  fell  unwept,  without  a  crime  1" 

It  is  common  for  the  historians  in  the 
interest  of  kings,  to  ascribe  the  fall  of 
Poland  to  the  political  vices  of  the  Poles ; 
but  it  is  a  mistake.  The  causes  that  pro- 
duced the  ruin  of  the  country  lie  more  in 
the  vices  of  European  society  than  in  the 
want  of  virtue  in  the  Poles  themselves. 
When  the  religious  enthusiasm  that  once 
animated  Europe  subsided, andthe  guards 
on  the  watch-towers  of  Christianity  fell 
asleep,  or  turned  traitors  to  their  holy 
calling,  universal  scepticism  seized  upon 
society,  and  laxity  in  morals  and  despot- 
ism in  politics  followed  as  natural  conse- 
quences. Kings  succeeded  in  absorbing 
all  the  power  of  feudal  Barons;  and  thus 
a  monarch  became  the  state.  "  L'itat,  c'est 
77101,"  said  Louis  XIV.  of  France.  But 
Poland  alone  stood  as  the  representative 
of  the  principles  of  freedom,  amidst  daily 
strengthening  despotism  around  her. 

At  this  time  Prussia  had  struggled  into 
a  feeble  existence,  and  acquired  territory. 
Austria  losing  ground  in  the  west,  turned 
her  attention  eastward ;  and  Russia  hav- 
ing collected  her  heterogeneous  tribes  into 
one  hideous  mass,  was  ambitious  of 
taking  a  place  among  the  European  pow- 
ers. 

Surrounded  by  such  moral  influences, 
and  by  such  neighbors,  stood  Poland — 
dangerous  to  kings  from  the  freedom  of 
her  people,  and  coveted  equally  by  the 
three  royal  scoundrels  as  offering  each 
what  he  most  desired.  Her  republican 
government  was,  of  necessity,  too  weak 
to  resist  the  combined  power  of  despots. 
But  while  kings  stood  over  the  dismem- 
bered body  of  Poland,  enjoying  their 
fiendish  triumph,  they  were  sounding  the 
death-knell  of  despotism.  This  event 
was  the  last  triumph  of  croAvned  heads 
over  the  people ;  and  history,  when  it 
will  be  written  for  the  people,  shall  call 
it  the  culminating  point  of  the  glory  of 
kings.  But  from  this  time  also,  she  will 
date  the  increasing  strength  of  the  down- 
trodden masses.  The  time  is  not  far  dis- 
tant when  the  people  will  rise  in  their 
majesty,  and  recover  their  rights  at  the 
cost  of  the  heads  of  kings — their  ene- 
mies. 

And  here  let  us  add  a  few  words  about 
the  hero  who  took  such  a  prominent  part 
in  the  last  events  of  his  struggling  coun- 
try, and  whose  virtues  rendered  him  the 
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boast  of  mankind,  we  mean  Taddeus 
Kosciuszko,  (read  Ko-stew-shko)  whom 
we  left  pining  from  wounds  and  sorrow- 
in  prison  at  St.  Petersburg. 

Born  on  the  12th  of  February,  1756,  he 
■was  educated  in  the  military  school  at 
Warsaw,  where  he  acquired  a  taste  for 
mathematics  and  history,  which  conti- 
nued his  favorite  studies  through  life. 
Disappointed  in  his  love  for  the  daughter 
of  the  Marshal  of  Lithuania,  Sosnowski, 
(Sos-nov-skey)  who  would  not  permit 
this  connexion,  because  the  suitor's  fami- 
ly, though  equally  noble,  was  not  pow- 
erful as  his,  Kosciuszko  determined  to 
devote  his  life  to  the  cause  of  liberty, 
while  his  inamorata  was  married  to  Prince 
Lubomirski.  As  at  that  time  the  war  of  In- 
dependence broke  out  between  this  coun- 
try and  England,  he  had  an  opportunity 
to  fulfil  his  vow,  and  accordingly  em- 
barked for  America,  where  he  served  with 
distinction  in  the  army  of  the  confederate 
States.  He  was  appointed  aide-de-camp  to 
the  immortal  Washington,  afterward  made 
general,  and  was  one  of  the  only  two 
foreigners  (Lafayette  the  other,)  who  re- 
ceived the  Order  Cincinnati,  as  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  his  great  services  ren- 
dered to  this  country.  On  his  return  to 
Poland,  in  1786,  he  likewise  found  a  glo- 
rious field  for  his  talents.  The  Diet 
raised  him  to  the  rank  of  major-general 
under  Prince  Joseph  Poniatowski  in  the 
campaign  of  1792.  We  have  already 
seen  him  sway  the  supreme  power  of  his 
country  in  1 794.  On  the  accession  of  the 
emperor  Paul  to  the  Russian  throne,  he 
was  liberated,  and  received  signal  marks 
of  the  autocrat's  esteem.  The  emperor 
presented  him  with  his  own  sword,  but 
he  declined  accepting  it,  adding,  "  I  no 
longer  need  a  sword,  since  I  have  no 
longer  a  country." 

Paul  gave  him  1,500  serfs  and  12,000 
roubles,  after  he  had  declined  a  high  mili- 
tary post,  but  he  returned  the  presents, 
and  determined  to  go  to  America.  The 
emperor  began  his  reign  by  generosity 
and  clemency.  He  set  at  liberty  all  the 
Poles  who  were  sent  to  Siberia  by  Catha- 
rine, amounting  to  nearly  12,000;  and 
also  those  who  were  imprisoned  were  li- 
berated. But  he  was  too  generous  to  live 
long. 

Having  arrived  in  America,  Kosciu- 
szko spent  some  time  among  his  old  com- 
rades, and  then  went  to  France,  where  he 
settled  on  an  estate  he  bought  near  Fon- 
tainebleau;  thence  he  retired  to  Switzer- 
land, and  resided  at  Soleure,  where,  hav- 


ing met  with  a  fall  from  a  horse,  he  end- 
ed his  glorious  career,  on  the  16th  of  Oc- 
tober, 1817. 

After  his  Russian  captivity  he  never 
fought,  although  Napoleon  endeavored  to 
engage  his  services.  He  saw  through 
this  crafty  military  despot.  Kosciuszko's 
remains  are  deposited  in  the  tombs  of 
kings  at  Cracow,  where,  as  a  monument 
to  his  memory,  his  grateful  nation  raised 
him  an  artificial  mountain,  Bronislawa, 
(Bro-nis-lah-vah.) 

It  was  a  heart-rending  scene  to  see  peo- 
ple of  all  ages,  high  and  low,  men,  women 
and  children,  carry  some  earth  to  build  up 
the  mound,  all  too  happy  to  be  able  to 
pay  this  tribute  of  gratitude  to  their  be- 
loved chief. 

The  admirers  of  romantic  constancy 
will  find  in  Kosciuszko  the  chivalrous 
virtue  of  faithfulness  to  his  first  love,  for 
he  never  was  married.  He  was  simple 
and  natural,  as  is  becoming  a  great  man, 
and  of  warm  feelings.  After  his  captivity 
he  touched  at  Bristol,  England,  while  on 
his  way  to  America.  Even  at  that  time 
he  had  not  yet  got  well  of  his  wounds, 
which  made  great  inroads  upon  his  once 
robust  constitution.  While  he  thus  lay 
stretched  upon  his  couch,  one  of  his  visit- 
ors, by  way  of  consoling  him,  spoke  of 
more  propitious  days  yet  in  store.  To 
this,  faintly  smiling,  he  answered,  with 
feeble  voice,  "  Ah  !  sir,  he  who  devotes 
himself  for  his  country,  must  not  look  for 
his  reward  on  this  side  the  grave." 

After  these  words  of  his,  we  are  not 
able  to  add  anything  more  of  him  but 
what  would  be  faint,  since  here  he  is 
portrayed  as  true  as  life.  His  generous, 
disinterested  soul  is  here  shadowed  forth 
as  the  bay-tree  in  limpid  waters ;  his  past, 
his  present,  and  his  future  are  all  here 
mirrored  at  one  stroke. 

To  estimate  properly  the  calamity  that 
befel  Poland,  we  must  understand  the 
soul  of  the  nation,  as  it  manifests  itself 
in  her  laws  and  institutions.  It  is  not 
only  Poland  herself  that  suffered,  but 
through  her  disasters  the  cause  of  free- 
dom suffered  also ;  for  her  mi-ssion  was  * 
to  uphold  liberty,  and  foster  civilization. 

Poland,  through  five  successive  centu- 
ries, at  the  cost  of  her  own  blood,  pro- 
tected Europe  from  the  tide  of  Asiatic 
barbarism.  When  all  Europe,  except 
some  cities  of  Italy,  was  suffering  under 
the  feudal  system,  or  enveloped  in  pro- 
found obscurity,  Poland  was  rich  and 
powerful,  enjoying  the  benefits  of  such 
written  laws  and  popular  education  as 
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the  spirit  of  the  age  admitted.  Her  Code 
of  Wislica,  given  her  by  Casimir  the 
Great,  in  1347,  anticipated  the  famous 
code  of  the  German  emperor  by  13  years. 
By  this  constitution  the  king's  power  was 
limited,  and  personal  freedom  guarantied 
to  all  classes.  At  the  same  time  schools 
were  established  throughout  the  country 
for  the  children  of  both  the  nobility  and 
the  peasantry,  who,  on  graduating,  if  they 
were  not  before,  became  nobles  de  jure, 
and  as  such  were  entitled  to  all  the  rights 
of  free  citizens. 

Already  under  Casimir  Yagellon  we 
find  that  Poland  possessed  a  national  re- 
presentation. The  law  published  in  1454 
limiting  the  king's  power,  runs  thus: 
"  We  (meaning  the  king)  promise  not  to 
declare  war  or  to  make  any  law  without 
the  consent  of  the  Diet,"  &c.,  &c.  A  law 
of  1468  ordained  that  every  district  should 
send  to  the  Diet  two  representatives. 
Although  the  Magna  Charta  was  granted 
four  hundred  years  before  the  Habeas 
Corpus  act  was  passed,  yet  the  latter,  the 
corner  stone  of  Biitish  liberties,  dates  its 
existence  from  the  31st  year  of  the  reign 
of  Charles  II.  Poland,  however,  enjoyed 
her  law  "  Neminem  caftivabimus  nisi  jure 
victum,  aut  in  crimine deprehensum,"  none 
shall  be  arrested  unless  legally  indicted 
for  crime,  or  taken  in  the  act,  as  early  as 
the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century 
(1413). 

The  freedom  of  her  institutions  is  still 
farther  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  when  her  population 
did  not  exceed  fifteen  millions,  she  num- 
bered four  hundred  and  eighty  thousand 
voters  ;  while  France,  at  this  period,  after 
all  the  blood  she  had  shed  for  liberty, 
with  a  population  of  thirty-five  millions, 
numbers  scarcely  two  hundred  thousand 
electors. 

That  the  mild  precepts  of  Christianity 
bore  their  fruit  early  in  Poland,  we  learn 
from  the  fact  that  in  1100  a  charitable 
association  was  established  at  Cracow. 
Jn  1303  another  institution,  called  Mans 
Pietatis  was  established,  whose  object 
was  to  lend  money  to  the  poor  at  three 
per  cent,  interest.  Towards  the  close  of 
the  fourteenth  century  a  school  for  indi- 
gent children  was  organized,  where  they 
received  assistance.  And  in  1773  Poland 
was  the  first  to  establish  an  administrative 
department  of  education,  having  appro- 
priated for  the  benefit  of  her  people  all 
the  confiscated  estates  of  the  Jesuits  after 
their  expulsion. 

The  Poles  never  enacted  the  horrors  of 


a  night  of  St.  Bartholomew,  of  a  Thirty 
Years'  War,  or  a  Holy  Inquisition,  but 
have  always  protected  the  persecuted  for 
conscience  sake. 

When  the  Jews  were  persecuted  else- 
where, they  found  an  asylum  in  Poland, 
and  received  important  privileges  as  early 
as  the  thirteenth  century  (1264).  When 
in  England  the  fires  of  Smithfield  were 
blazing,  when  Germany  was  gorged  with 
the  blood  of  Lutherans,  and  when  in 
France  rivers  of  Huguenot  blood  flowed, 
Poland  protected  the  sacredness  of  the 
human  conscience,  and  for  greater  secu- 
rity, the  Diet  in  1573  passed  a  law  guar- 
antying forever  freedom  of  worship  to  all 
religious  denominations ;  and  enacted 
that  the  Polish  people,  both  Catholics  and 
Protestants,  should  mutually  be  consid- 
ered as  Dissenters  in  matters  of  faith : 
thus  anticipating  in  religious  toleration 
not  only  the  rest  of  Europe  but  even  the 
founders  of  Rhode  Island  and  of  Mary- 
land. 

When  Henry  de  Valois  was  called  to 
the  Polish  throne,  before  he  could  be 
crowned  he  was  forced  to  intercede  with 
his  brother  in  favor  of  the  French  Pro- 
testants. When  Sigismund  III.  sent  to 
Ferdinand  II.  of  Germany  eight  thousand 
Cossacks  against  the  Protestants,  the  Diet 
unanimously  passed  an  act,  declaring  all 
the  Cossacks  who  should  remain  with 
the  Emperor,  traitors  to  their  country. 
And  be  it  remembered  that  the  Diet  pass- 
ing such  la w#  consisted  of  a  large  ma- 
jority of  Catholics,  several  Bishops 
among  the  number. 

When  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe 
were  crouching  before  the  Pope,  and 
Gregory  VII.  presumed  to  excommunicate 
the  Poles  for  dethroning  their  King;  the 
clergy  spurned  the  edict,  and  refused  to 
publish  the  excommunication,  giving  His 
Holiness  to  understand  that  the  church 
has  no  right  to  meddle  with  affairs  of 
state  :  and  when  the  German  armies  in- 
vaded Poland  to  enforce  the  excommuni- 
cation, they  paid  dearly  for  their  hardi- 
hood. 

We  shall  see  that  Poland,  not  only  in 
political  institutions  but  also  in  literature, 
was  in  advance  of  her  neighbors.  Be- 
fore the  sun  of  English  literature  reached 
its  meridian  ;  before  the  era  of  Louis  XIV. 
had  dawned  upon  France ;  before  Ger- 
many could  enjoy  the  privilege  of  reading 
the  Bible  in  her  vernacular  tongue,  Polish 
literature  had  reached  already  its  Augus- 
tan age  under  the  reign  of  the  Sigismunds 
— father  and  son. 
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Vitelio  Clolek  was  the  first  to  point  out 
the  laws  of  light  as  early  as  the  thirteenth 
century,  (1230.)  Copernicus,  in  1530 
revealed  to  the  incredulous  world  the 
courses  of  the  earth  and  stars.  Zaluzi- 
anski,  long  before  Linnseus  was  born, 
demonstrated  the  sexual  organization  of 
plants  in  his" 3Iet/todus  Herbaria,"  pub- 
lished at  Prague  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. 

The  names  of  John  Ostrorog,  Fred. 
Modrzewski,  Cardinal  Hosius,  Bishop 
Kromer — the  Polish  Livy,  Rey,  Janicki, 
Kochanowski,  Gornicki,  Simonowicz, 
Sarbiewski — poets  and  philosophers,  are 
known  to  the  learned  world  as  the  orna- 
ments of  Polish  literature.  John  Glo- 
gowezyk,  (Glo-gov-chick,)  who  lived  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  centurv 
(b.  1440,  d.  1507),  has  the  merit  of  hav- 
ing written  on  Craniology,  now  known 
as  Phrenology.  Lord  Bacon  will  waive 
his  claims  to  priority  in  the  path  of  in- 
ductive philosophy  to  Gregory  of  Sanok, 
who  died  towards  the  end  of  the  fif- 
teenth century  (b.  1400,  d.  1477),  as  a 
Professor  at  Cracow.  History  must  ren- 
der justice  to  the  memory  of  the  master 
of  Copernicus,  the  celebrated  mathema- 
tician, Albert  Brudzewski  (Broo-dzev- 
sky)  the  author  of  the  Gregorian  calen- 
dar, and  who  was  the  first  to  expunge 
the  astrological  nonsense  from  the  al- 
manac. 

Such  was  the  nation  j^at  was  sacri- 
ficed to  the  rapacity  of  infamous  kings. 

After  the  third  partition  of  Poland,  the 
three  political  vultures  enjoyed  the  blood 
of  their  prey  quietly  for  a  time.  Poland 
was  too  much  exhausted  to  struggle  any 
longer,  but  her  limbs  ceased  not  to  quiver, 
though  in  the  grasp  of  this  hideous  trio. 
The  Poles  that  were  obliged  to  fiee  their 
country  under  the  wings  of  the  French 
eagle  then  soaring  in  Italy,  made  a  nu- 
cleus of  future  Polish  legions  at  Milan,  on 
the  7th  of  January,  1797,  and  they  adopt- 
ed the  beautiful  motto  "  Gli  nomini  li- 
beri  sonofratelli."  Freemen  are  brothers. 
Their  commander  was  the  brave  General 
Dombrowski  (Dom-brov-sky).  These 
legions  were  the  only  representatives  of 
the  Polish  nation  abroad.  After  this  time 
they  became  inseparable  companions  of 
Napoleon's  fortunes ;  faithful  to  him  even 
in  his  reverses.  They  fought  with  him 
in  Italy,  Egypt,  Spain,  Germany,  Russia; 
even  some  of  them  were  sent  to  St.  Do- 


mingo by  the  French,  to  quell  the  insur- 
rection of  the  famous  Toussaint. 

The  Poles  fought  in  the  cause  of  the 
French,  for  they  believed  it  to  be  that  of 
freedom,  and  because  by  the  success  of 
the  French  arms  they  hoped  to  deliver 
their  own  country.  Sensible  of  their  ser- 
vice. Napoleon  encouraged  their  hopes  ; 
they,  however,  found  out,  though  too 
late,  that  they  were  deceived.  After  he 
had  humbled  Prussia,  by  the  battle  of  Je- 
na, and  Russia  by  that  of  Friedland,  and 
made  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit,  (7th  of  July, 
1807,)  he  raised  a  part  of  Poland,  con- 
taining about  4,000,000  of  inhabitants, 
into  the  Duchy  of  Warsaw.  This  the 
Poles  thought  to  be  a  prelude  to  the  com- 
plete restoration  of  Poland,  and  they  em- 
braced the  French  interest  with  more  ar- 
dor. Seventy  thousand  Poles,  headed  by 
Prince  Poniatov/ski,  marched  in  the  co- 
lossal army  led  by  Bonaparte  against 
Russia  in  1812.  The  battles  of  Mir, 
Smolensko,  Borodino,  Kaluga,  attested 
their  valor,  and  they  shared  honorably  in 
the  horrors  of  the  passage  of  the  Beresina. 
The  survivors  in  this  memorable  cam- 
paign followed  Napoleon  in  his  disastrous 
retreat,  to  fight  desperately  the  battle  of 
Leipzig,  (Oct.  19,  1813.)  And  here  they 
lost  their  brave  chieftain  Poniatowski, 
who  by  his  valor  and  patriotism  washed 
out  the  stain  of  his  family.  He  met  his 
death  in  the  river  Elster,  which,  after  be- 
ing twice  wounded,  he  attempted  to  cross. 
The  Poles  followed  Napoleon  to  France, 
and  saw  their  enemies  enter  Paris  in  1814. 

The  number  of  sons  Poland  lost  in  all 
Napoleon's  wars,  amounts  to  200,000 
men ;  added  to  this,  the  suflTerings  the 
country  itself  experienced  since  Germany 
and  Russiawere  made  battle-grounds,  and 
it  will  make  the  amount  contributed  to  the 
French  interest,  for  which  the  Poles  re- 
ceived in  return  the  appellation  of  brave 
Polonais.  May  this  teach  the  Poles  wis- 
dom for  the  i'uture  I  Their  independence 
must  be  the  work  of  their  own  hands; 
kings  will  be  always  ready  to  lake  advan- 
tage of  their  criminal  credulity  by  fine 
promises.  It  is  high  time  that  they,  as 
well  as  the  world  at  large,  should  remem- 
ber that  kings  are  natural  enemies  of  the 
people.  They  are  the  visible  vice-ge- 
rents  of  Satan,  impeding  the  development 
of  that  divine  idea  of  progress  which 
every  nation  received  from  God  at  its 
birthday. 
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EDUCATION  OF  THE    DEAF   AND   DUMB.* 


The  misfortune  of  those  deprived  of 
hearing  and  speech  requires  no  reflection 
to  awaken  sympathy.  Tiiere  has  even 
been,  in  times  past,  a  tendency  to  exagge- 
rate the  depth  and  the  hopelessness  of  their 
calamity.  Within  a  comparatively  recent 
period,  and  through  the  successful  accom- 
plishment of  their  education,  the  preju- 
dice which  long  consigned  them  to  neg- 
lect, has  given  jilace  \a  a  more  genial 
sympathy,  to  an  interest  higher  than 
mere  compassion,  and  pleasing  rather 
than  painful.  The  condition  of  the  deaf 
mute  uneducated,  needs  not  the  aid  of 
exaggeration  to  make  it  appear  indeed 
deplorable.  It  is  not,  that  he  is  cut  off 
from  the  pleasures  proper  to  the  sense 
of  hearing — that  nature  with  her  thou- 
sand voices  is  silent  to  him — that  for  him 
there  is  no  voice  of  man  or  woman,  no 
sound  in  childhood's  mirth,  none  of 
those  expressive  tones  which  awaken 
responding  vibrations  upon  the  chords 
of  emotion;  that  he  knows  nothing  of 
the  melody  of  song  or  the  harmony  of 
verse — nor  even,  that  he  is  to  such  a 
degree,  debarred  the  mere  enjoyment  of 
social  intercourse.  His  calamity  strikes 
deeper,  as  affecting  his  intellectual  and 
moral  being.  Having  capacities  of  soul, 
not  inferior  to  those  of  other  men,  but 
deprived  of  the  instrument  of  communi- 
cation which  they  employ,  he  is,  as  a 
consequence  of  this  isolation,  bound  to  a 
condition  of  perpetual  infancy — with 
the  germs  of  intellect  and  elevated  feel- 
ing unquickened ;  with  no  share  of  the 
inheritance  we  receive  in  the  history  and 
the  accumulated  wisdom  of  the  past,  in 
the  results  of  ages  of  mental  progress, 
handed  down  in  a  language  of  words ; 
without  the  assistance  which  a  cultiva- 
ted language  renders  in  aiding  and  de- 
veloping thought ;  with  knowledge  lim- 
ited to  the  range  of  his  vision,  and  con- 
fined to  the  visible  surface  of  what  he 
sees;  science  and  religion  having  for 
him  no  existence ;  the  rites  of  worship 


and  many  customs  and  institutions  of 
society  to  him  a  mystery ;  not  merely 
the  revelations  of  Christian  truth,  but  the 
existence  of  God,  of  the  soul,  and  of  a 
future  beyond  the  grave,  absolutely  un- 
known— a  heathen  in  a  Christian  land, 
and  in  the  bosom,  it  may  be,  of  a  Chris- 
tian family  ! 

The  education  of  deaf  mutes  is  a  sub- 
ject, of  the  first  importance  to  at  least 
one  in  every  two  thoiisand-f  of  the; popu- 
lation of  these  United  States ;  of  deep 
concern  to  their  friends,  and  to  every 
friend  of  humanity.  It  is  also  full  of  in- 
terest for  the  curious  and  the  philosophic 
inquirer.  It  is  highly  important  in  its  re- 
lations to  the  science  of  mind,  the  phi- 
losophy of  language,  and  the  subject  of 
education  in  general. 

The  means  are  not  wanting  for  an  ex- 
perimental basis  of  inquiry.  Since  the 
opening  of  the  school  at  Paris  by  the 
Abbe  de  I'Epee,  in  1760,  the  foundation  of 
the  institution  at  Leipsic,  under  Heinicke, 
in  1778,  and  the  commencement  of  in- 
struction, in  Edinburgh,  by  Braidwood, 
in  1764,  which  led  to  the  establishment 
of  the  London  Institution  in  1792,  there 
have  sprung  from  these  beginnings,  more 
than  one  hundred  and  sixty  schools  and 
institutions  now  existing  in  Europe,  and 
ten  in  the  United  States.  The  earliest 
established  in  this  country,  was  the 
American  Asylum  at  Hartford,  through 
the  agency  and  under  the  direction  of  the 
Eev.  Thomas  H.  Gallaudet,  opened  in 
1817.  During  the  two  centuries  pre- 
ceding this  period,  several  pioneers  in 
this  work  appeared,  in  diflerent  countries 
and  at  different  times,  who  taught  a  few 
deaf  mutes  with  success.  The  most  no- 
ted are,  Peter  Ponce,  a  Spanish  Benedic- 
tine monk  who  died  in  1584,  and  who  has 
the  credit  of  being  the  earliest  successful 
educator  of  deaf  mutes  ;  John  Paul  Bonet, 
who  flourished  in  Spain  not  many  years 
later ;  Dr.  John  Wallis,  of  Oxford,  in 
England ;  and    John  Conrad  Amman,  a 


*  The  Twenty-Ninth  Report  of  the  Directors  of  the  American  Asylum,  at  Harlford,  for 
the  Education  and  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  ;  and  Mr.  Weld's  Report,  &c. 

Twenty-Sixth  Annual  Report  and  Documents  of  the  New-York  Institution  for  the  lastruc-. 
lion  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  &c.    New  York.     1845. 

■f  The  census  ol  1840  makes  the  proportion  1  to  2,123.  That  the  returns  fall  far  short  of 
the  actual  number  is  unquestionable.  Seethe  Eighteenth  and  the  Twenty-Third  Annual 
Reports  of  the  New  York  Institution.  In  the  latter  the  proportion  is  estimat?d  at  about  1 
to  1,650. 
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physician,  in  Holland,  who  died  in  1724. 
Bonet,  Wallis  and  Amman,  left  treatises 
on  the  art.  In  later  times,  the  subject 
has  employed  able  pens,  and  given  birth 
to  many  and  voluminous  productions, 
particularly  in  France  and  Germany.  It 
engaged  the  earnest  and  long-continued 
attention,  and  the  profoundest  study,  of 
Buch  a  mind  as  that  of  the  late  Baron 
Degerando,  whose  work  in  two  octavo 
volumes,  entitled  De  I  'Education  des 
Sourd-muets  de  Naissance,  will  probably 
long  retain  its  place,  as  the  great  reposi- 
tory of  facts  and  principles  in  relation 
to  the  subject. 

The  voluminous  pamphlets  named  at  the 
head  of  this  article,  comprise  documents, 
which  form  an  addition,  not  only  of  espe- 
cial immediate  interest,  but  of  great  per- 
manent value,  to  the  literatureof  this  sub- 
ject. The  Hon.  Horace  Mann,  Secretary 
of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education, 
in  his.  Seventh  Annual  Report,  embra- 
cing the  results  of  his  examination  of 
European  educational  institutions,  re- 
presented the  schools  for  deaf  mutes  in 
Prussia,  Saxony  and  Holland,  as  "  deci- 
dedly superior  to  those  in  the  United 
States ;"  because  there,  "  incredible  as  it 
may  seem,  they  are  taught  to  speak  with 
the^  lips  and  tongue,"  while  here,  the 
deaf  mute,  "  as  soon  as  he  passes  out  of 
the  circle  of  those  who  understand  the 
language  of  signs,  is  as  helpless  and  hope- 
less as  ever."  ! !  Mr.  Mann  had  been  well 
known  as  an  able,  eloquent  and  efficient 
promoter  of  common  school  education, 
and  his  opinion,  thus  put  forth  and  zeal- 
ously defended,  could  not  be  without  in- 
fluence. The  ignorance  of  the  general 
subject,  and  particularly  of  the  mode  of  in- 
struction here  prevailing,  apparent  upon 
the  face  of  these  statements,  and  the 
manifest  marks  of  hasty  and  superficial 
observation,  of  an  unquestioning,  eager 
credulity,  and  of  an  exaggerating  imagi- 
nation, were  indeed  such  as  could  be 
easily  exposed  ;  as  was  immediately  and 
effectually  done,  in  an  article  in  the  North 
American  Review  of  Nov.,  1844.  The 
two  modes  of  instruction  had  also  been  in 
practice,  and  been  the  subject  of  ardent 
controversy,  from  the  earliest  establish- 
ment of  schools  for  deaf  mutes.  The  one 
introduced  here  from  France,  by  Mr.  Gal- 
laudet,  had  been  preferred,  only  after 
thorough  inquiry  into  the  merits  of  the 
other.  Yet  it  was  desirable,  for  the  gen- 
eral advancement  of  the  cause,  as  well 
as  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  public  mind, 
that  an   extensive  personal  examination 


of  European  schools  for  deaf  mutes, 
should  be  made  by  one  or  more  compe- 
tent persons.  This  has  now  been  done, 
by  two  gentlemen — Lewis  Weld,  Esq., 
Principal  of  the  American  Asylum  at 
Hartford,  and  the  Rev.  George  E.  Day, 
once  a  Professor  in  the  New  York  Insti- 
tution for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb — under 
commissions  from  these  institutions  re- 
spectively ;  and  their  reports  occupy  the 
greater  portion  of  the  pamphlets  named 
above.  In  addition  to  the  indispensable 
qualifications  of  an  acquaintance  with 
deaf  mutes,  with  their  mental  and  phys- 
ical characteristics,  their  natural  lan- 
guage of  signs,  and  with  the  subject 
of  their  education,  possessed  by  both, 
Mr.  Day  had  also  a  familiar  knowledge 
of  the  German  tongue,  and  Mr.  Weld 
enjoyed  the  best  assistance  to  make  up 
for  the  want  of  this  advantage.  They 
each  devoted  several  months  wholly  to 
the  object ;  proceeding  separately,  and 
thus  giving  to  the  results  greater  value  ; 
and  favored,  with  scarcely  an  exception, 
with  every  desirable  facility  at  the  schools 
they  visited.  The  attention  of  both  was 
directed  particularly  to  the  German 
schools.  Mr.  Day's  observations  were 
mostly  confined  to  these.  Mr.  Weld 
visited  also  Belgium  and  Holland,  and 
took  time  for  a  thorough  examination  of 
the  principal  schools  in  Great  Britain 
and  France.  Mr.  Day  has  produced  a 
complete,  well-digested,  and  most  able 
view  of  the  subject  of  deaf  mute  instruc- 
tion in  Germany,  derived  from  published 
writings  as  well  as  his  own  observa- 
tions. An  excellent  guide  to  the  various 
points  of  inquiry,  had  been  furnished  him 
in  the  Letter  of  Instructions  by  Mr.  Peet, 
then  Principal,  now  President,  of  the 
New  York  Institution.  Mr.  Weld,  fol- 
lowing more  of  the  journalizing  method, 
has  given  with  scrupulous  fidelity  and 
in  an  interesting  manner,  the  results  of 
his  judicious  inquiries;  his  conclusions 
deriving  weight  from  his  high  character 
and  long  experience  as  an  instructor. 
Both  made  it  their  aim  to  report  facts 
bearing  upon  the  general  subject,  and  es- 
pecially upon  the  question  in  relation  to 
articulation,  sufficient  in  number  and 
variety,  and  in  particularity  of  detail,  to 
enable  the  reader  to  draw  conclusions  for 
himself.  In  this  they  have  fully  suc- 
ceeded, and  with  such  evidence  of  care- 
ful and  thorough  observation,  skillful  ex- 
periment, and  candid  and  fair  inquiry  on 
their  part,  as  is  in  the  highest  degree 
satisfactory.     We  propose  to  direct  our 
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attentionfto  the  question  which  chiefly 
engaged  their  investigations,  viz. :  What 
is  the  method  to  he  preferred  in  the  edu- 
cation of  deaf  mutes  ? 

This  question  involves  the  choice  of 
an  instrument,  or  instruments,  of  commu- 
nication, as  a  substitute  for  hearing  and 
speech  acquired  through  hearing.  Those 
which  have  hitherto  been  devised  or  em- 
ployed, are  the  following: 

1 .  Natural  signs  ;  by  which  we  mean 
the. language  of  imitative  action,  which 
the  deaf  mute  instinctively  adopts,  and  is 
naturally  led  by  gradual  steps  to  improve. 
In  those  schools  in  which  it  receives  cul- 
tivation, it  is  found  in  a  degree  of  perfec- 
tion very  far  removed  from  the  primitive 
rudeness  it  exhibits  among  uneducated 
mutes.  As  improved,  it  becomes  in  a 
degree  conventional,  chiefly  by  processes 
of  abbreviation  and  of  symbolical  usage, 
and  by  the  introduction  of  a  very  few 
purely  arbitrary  signs ;  without,  how- 
ever, losing  its  essential  character  as  a 
natural  language  significant  in  itself. 

2.  Methodical,  also  called  systematic, 
signs ;  an  instrument  artificially  con- 
structed upon  the  basis  of  natural  signs, 
to  be  used  for  dictating  and  also  for 
translating  written  language  verbatim. 
In  its  elements,  it  consists  chiefly  of  nat- 
ural signs,  with  grammatical  signs  for 
the  different  modifications  of  words  radi- 
cally the  same,  and  is  designed  to  corre- 
spond throughout,  both  in  terminology 
and  construction, with  thelanguage  which 
the  deaf  mute  is  to  be  taught  by  its  aid, 
each  word  being  denoted  either  by  a  sin- 
gle sign,  or  an  appropriate  combination 
of  signs.  This  method  originated  with 
De  I'Epee,  and  was  carried  further  to- 
wards perfection  by  his  successor,  Si- 
card. 

3.  Written  language  ;  to  give  a  know- 
ledge of  which  must  obviously  be,  in 
every  system  of  deaf  mute  education,  an 
object  of  primary  importance. 

4.  The  manual  alphabet,  the  finger  al- 
phabet^ or  dactylology,  as  it  is  variously 
called  ;  consisting  of  alphabetic  charac- 
ters, formed  by  different  positions  of  the 
hand  and  fingers,  by  which  words  are 
represented  according  to  the  usual  orthog- 
raphy. Of  this  there  are  two  varieties : 
the  two-handed  alphabet,  used  in  Great 
Britain,  and  that  made  with  one  hand, 
generally  adopted  elsewhere. 

5.  Reading  on  the  lips ;  a  method  of 
understanding  the  speech  of  others, 
through  motions  of  the  lips  and  other 
vocal  organs,  perceived  by  sight.     These 


visible  motions  are  called,  by  Degerando, 
the  labial  alphabet. 

6.  Articulation;  or  speech  mechani- 
cally acquired,  by  having  the  attention 
of  the  learner  directed  to  motions,  posi- 
tions and  vibrations  of  the  vocal  or- 
gans, and  to  peculiar  impulses  of  cer- 
tain sounds  upon  the  air.  These  mo- 
tions, &c.,  are  named  by  Degerando,  the 
oral  alphabet,  as  embracing  elements 
which  have  no  place  at  all  in  the  labial 
alphabet,  and  as  being  recognized  by  the 
deaf  mute  through  the  sense  of  feeling, 
while  the  other  is  addressed  to  the  eye. 

In  addition  to  these  six  distinct  means 
of  communication,  more  or  less  use  is 
generally  made  of  pictures  and  models  in 
elementary  instruction ;  in  the  system 
adopted  in  some  schools,  they  hold  a 
prominent  place.  Three  other  instru- 
ments are  to  be  named,  which  have  been 
favorite  projects  with  some  teachers ; 
neither,  however,  hasbeen  found  generally 
useful  in  any  shape  yet  devised.  They 
are  syllabic  dactylology,  or  a  short-hand 
manual  alphabet,  for  the  end  of  rapid 
communication ;  a  system  of  stenography 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  which  should  cor- 
respond to  a  syllabic  dactylology;  and 
mimography,  a  method  of  hieroglyphic 
or  picture  writing,  for  reducing  to  writing 
the  language  of  natural  signs. 

Of  these  instruments,  articulation  and 
reading  on  the  lips  have  been  the  first  to 
suggest  themselves  as  the  means  of  im- 
parting to  the  deaf  mute  a  knowledge  of 
the  language  of  words.  In  the  earlier 
period  of  the  art  they  were  invariably 
employed.  They  were  adopted  as  a  fun- 
damental means,  and  indeed,  as  the  chief 
aim  of  instruction,  by  Heinicke,  who  had 
derived  from  Amman  the  most  absurd 
and  exaggerated  notions  of  the  absolute 
dependence  of  thought  itself  upon  the 
living  voice  ;  and  their  use  has  remained 
to  the  present  time  a  characteristic  of  the 
German  schools.  In  Great  Britain,  the 
same  method  was  adopted  by  Braidwood; 
but  for  the  last  thirty  years  has  been 
gradually  falling  into  disuse.  At  the 
London  Institution  alone,  articulation 
and  reading  on  the  lips  are  taught,  pro- 
fessedly that  is,  to  all  the  pupils ;  in 
some  other  schools  to  a  portion  only, 
and  in  others  are  wholly  discarded. 

In  France,  a  system  fundamentally  dif- 
ferent was  introduced  by  De  I'Epee.  It 
started  in  his  mind  with  the  philosophi- 
cal principle,  that  to  no  one  class  of  signs 
is  confined  the  privilege  of  immediately 
representing  thought,  that  the  connection 
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between  words  and  ideas  is  wholly  con- 
ventional, and  might  as  well  be  estab- 
lished directly  with  written  as  with 
spoken  words.  In  the  vernacular  panto- 
mime of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  he  found 
already  provided  a  medium  for  explain- 
ing or  translating  written  language.  This 
language  of  action  he  undertook  to  cul- 
tivate and  to  methodize,  so  as  to  lit  it 
more  perfectly  for  this  use.  His  error  in 
depending  too  much  upon  his  artificial 
system  of  methodical  signs,  has  been 
since  corrected.  Natural  signs,  used  for 
the  development  of  mind,  the  communi- 
cation of  knowledge,  and  for  the  expla- 
nation of  written  language,  and  cultivated 
so  as  to  be  adequate  to  these  ends,  form 
the  essential  characteristic  of  the  method 
derived  from  De  I'Epee,  and  now  in  use 
in  all  the  schools  in  France  and  many  in 
other  parts  of  Europe,  and  all  in  the  Uni- 
ted States.  Methodical  signs  have  even 
been  formally  discarded  at  the  Royal  In- 
stitution, where  the  system  originated, 
but  the  advantage  of  their  judicious  use 
is  insisted  on  by  eminent  teachers  in 
this  country  and  elsewhere. 

There  is  no  institution  for  deaf  mutes, 
not  even  in  Germany,  in  which  natural 
signs  are  not  used  more  or  less  as  a 
means  of  instruction,  but  they  exist  in 
various  states  of  development,  and  every- 
where imperfect  in  comparison  with 
schools  on  the  French  system.  In  some 
of  the  latter,  on  the  other  hand,  articula- 
tion is  a  collateral  branch  of  instruction 
for  a  portion  of  the  pupils,  and  was  even 
taught  successfully  by  the  Abbe  de  I'Epee 
himself. 

The  manual  alphabet  is  discarded  in 
the  German  schools,  with  two  or  three 
exceptions,  as  interfering  with  the  use  of 
oral  language.  Elsewhere  it  is  in  uni- 
versal use. 

The  variety  of  actual,  and  the  still 
greater  variety  of  possible,  combinations 
of  these  instruments,  each  admitting  dif- 
ferent modes  of  use,  and  in  some  in- 
stances, one  presenting  advantages  in- 
compatible in  a  greater  or  less  degree 
with  those  offered  by  another,  makes  it 
impossible  to  determine  by  actual  trial, 
and  difficult  to  determine  without  trial, 
the  precise  mode  of  instruction  which  is 
preferable  to  every  other,  rendering  the 
question,  in  short,  not  a  little  complicated. 
In  considering  them  separately,  the  point 
to  be  settled  at  the  outset  is,  their  actual 
availabilitfi  as  instruments  of  communi- 
cation. To  what  extent,  then,  are  artic- 
ulation and  reading  on  the  lips  attainable 


by  deaf  mutes,  so  as  to  be  a^ilable  in 
use .' 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  here  to  dis- 
tinguish the  different  classes  of  those 
ranked  as  deaf  mutes,  determined  by  the 
degree  of  their  deafness,  and  also  the 
period  of  its  commencement.  It  is  not 
generally  understood  that  a  degree  of 
deafness,  which,  occurring  in  adult  life, 
is  regarded  as  no  more  than  a  quite  seri- 
ous inconvenience — requiring  that  the 
voice  of  a  person  speaking  be  somewhat 
louder  than  usual,  in  order  to  be  under- 
stood— would,  if  existing  from  birth  or 
early  infancy,  interfere  essentially  with 
the  acquisition  of  language,  and  without 
great  pains  on  the  part  of  friends,  leave 
the  child  to  fall  into  the  class  of  those 
legarded  as  deaf  mutes,  with  a  knowledge 
of  language  limited  to  a  few  words  and 
short  phrases,  and  the  ability  to  articulate 
these  but  imperfectly.  This  will  not  ap- 
pear wonderful  when  we  consider,  that 
to  adults  thus  partially  deaf,  most  of  the 
common  conversation  in  their  presence  is 
unintelligible,  and  much  of  it  absolutely 
inaudible,  and  even  when  understood,  is 
often  imperfectly  and  but  partially  heard. 
From  this  to  absolute  deafness,  there  is, 
among  deaf  mutes,  every  intermediate 
grade.  There  are  also  cases  in  which 
the  sensibility  of  the  auditory  nerve  is 
wholly  or  nearly  unimpaired,  and  the 
deafness  is  the  result  of  something  out  of 
order  in  the  apparatus  for  conveying 
vibrations  of  the  air  to  the  nerve.  The 
individual  can  hear  his  own  voice,  or 
any  sound — as  that  of  a  tuning-fork, 
for  instance,  or  the  tick  of  a  watch — con- 
veyed by  contact  with  the  bones  of  the 
head,  with,  it  may  be,  perfect  distinctness, 
while  external  sounds  are  yet  for  the 
most  part  inaudible ;  and  has  an  essential 
advantage  for  regulating  the  voice,  and 
gaining  a  correct  and  an  agreeable  articu- 
lation, and  especially  for  retaining  purity 
and  propriety  of  speech  when  once  ac- 
quired. Hearing  of  this  description  may 
exist  without  being  easily  detected. 

Again,  deafness — with  constant  depri- 
vation of  speech,  total  or  partial,  so  as  to 
place  the  individual  in  the  class  of  deaf 
mutes — occurs  at  various  ages,  from 
birth  to  as  late  in  some  cases  as  eight 
years.  Even  when  total  deafness  occurs 
at  a  much  later  period,  the  speech  will 
be  greatly  impaired,  without  diligent 
cultivation,  and  in  a  degree,  even  with 
the  utmost  pains  to  preserve  it,  may, 
in  some  instances,  be  almost  wholly 
lost.     It  is  obvious  that,  where  speech  is 
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still  retained  in  part,  there  is  a  foundation 
for  its  further  improvement ;  and  so  far 
as  lost,  the  revival  of  a  power  once  pos- 
sessed is  a  different  task  from  newly  im- 
parting the  same.  Of  instances  favorable 
in  these  respects,  there  are  more  or  less 
in  all  institutions  for  deaf  mutes,  and 
enough  for  the  purpose  of  exhibition 
where  articulation  is  taught.  In  any  ap- 
parent case  of  success  in  the  acquisition 
of  spoken  language  by  a  deaf  mute,  the 
ascertainment  of  the  fact  on  these  points 
is  absolutely  essential  to  the  formation  of 
any  conclusion  of  value. 

From  information  derived  from  care- 
fully prepared  statistical  tables,*  it  will 
be  sufficiently  correct  for  our  purpose  to 
state,  that  as  many  as  one-half  of  the 
whole  number  of  deaf  mutes  are  such 
from  birth  ;  half  of  the  remainder,  or 
three-quarters  of  the  whole,  from  a  period 
under  two  years  of  age,  and  eleven- 
tioelfths  under  five  years.  Of  three-quar- 
ters of  the  whole,  then,  few  could  have 
made  a  beginning,  and  none  more  than 
barely  a  beginning  in  learning  to  speak ;  of 
the  others,  deaf  from  under  the  age  of  five 
years,  a  large  part  would  be  in  the  same 
predicament.  Few  of  these  do,  in  fact, 
retain  any  considerable  knowledge  of 
speech.  The  same  is  true,  even,  of  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  remaining 
twelfth  of  the  whole.  We  have  thus 
only  a  small  fraction  retaining  much 
knowledge  of  speech.  Of  the  different 
degrees  of  partial  deafness,  we  have  no 
statistical  statements  ;  but  we  know,  that 
the  proportion  of  those  who  can  distin- 
guish articulate  sounds  at  all  by  the  ear 
is  very  small.  Besides  those  having  an 
advantage  in  these  respects,  there  are 
rare  instances  of  those,  deaf  from  birth, 
possessing  extraordinary  quickness  of 
perception,  and  superior  discrimination 
and  force  of  mind,  combined  with  un- 
common command  over  the  muscular 
organs,  which  will  enable  them  to  pass 
far  beyond  the  limits  of  possibility  for 
their  companions  of  only  average  pow- 
ers. 

In  reviewing  the  facts  in  evidence,  let 
us  take  first  those  rare  instances  in  which 
a  degree  of  success  is  reached,  far  trans- 
cending that  ordinarily  realized,  even 
by  the  best  portion  of  those  instructed  in 
oral  language. 

Mr.  Weld  mentions  (p.  42)  the  case  of 
a  gentleman  in  London,  "  of  superior  tal- 
ents, who  had   been  a  teacher  for  six 


years,  and  had  previously  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  best  instruction  for  ten 
years,"  besides  the  constant  and  devoted 
attention  of  an  intelligent  female  relative. 
Mr.  W.  says: 

"He  spoke  more  agreeably  than  any 
congenitally  deaf  person  I  had  before  seen, 
though  still  his  voice  was  not  a  pleasant 
one.  I  could  understand  more  than  half  he 
said,  in  common  conversation,  readily  ;  but 
the  other  half  was  often  unintelligible.  He 
could  also  understand  me,  when  speaking 
deliberately,  and  with  special  care,  to  per- 
haps a  greater  extent ;  yet  there  was  fre- 
quent need  of  resorting  to  signs,  dactylolo- 
gy, or  writing,  and  we  soon  by  tacit  consent 
used  one  or  the  other  of  these  means  of 
communication,  more  than  speech." 

He  met  in  London,  also,  a  lady,  deaf 
likewise  from  birth,  but  vfho  had  en- 
joyed still  greater  ad  vantages — all  indeed 
that  abundant  wealth  and  parental  af- 
fection could  furnish — who  used  only 
articulation  and  reading  on  the  lips  in 
her  ordinary  intercourse  with  others. 
Her  voice,  however,  was  very  unnatural 
and  disagreeable.  "  These  two,"  he 
says,  "  were  by  far  the  best  examples  of 
the  use  and  the  understanding  of  articu- 
lation, among  the  really  deaf  and  dumb 
from  birth,  that  I  met  with  where  the 
English  language  was  spoken."  Mr, 
Day  gives  much  the  same  account  of  the 
first  ^of  these  cases,  (p.  92,t  note) ;  and 
says  also,  (p.  177),  that  he  met  in 
Germany  with  "  a  few  instances  in  which 
pupils  born  deaf,  so  far  as  was  known, 
articulated  better  than  would  be  expect- 
ed," but  in  every  such  case,  it  appeared, 
on  inquiry,  that  extraordinary  advantage« 
had  been  enjoyed,  as  in  the  examples 
above  mentioned. 

Such  advantages  are,  however,  not  al- 
ways attended  with  even  this  degree  of 
success.  Mr.  Weld  met  a  gentleman, 
who  had  been  fourteen  years  a  pupil  of 
the  London  Institution,  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  articulating  schools  in  the 
"world,  and  had  enjoyed  the  best  advan- 
tages at  home.  He  was  a  barrister  by 
profession,  being  employed  as  chamber 
counsel,  and  in  the  management  and 
settlement  of  estates,  and  had  made  ex- 
traordinary attainments  in  general  know- 
ledge, having  more  or  less  acquaintance 
with  sixteen  languages.  Yet  his  ability 
to  articulate  was  so  imperfect,  that  he 
spoke  but  little  in  his  interviews  with 
Mr.  Weld,  the  attempt  being  evidently 


*  See  particularly  the  Twenty-Eighth  Report  of  the  American  Asylum, 
t  We  use  the  New  York  edition,  and  not  the  one  printed  for  the  Assembly. 
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embarrassing;  and  they  both  preferred 
to  conduct  the  conversation  by  writing, 
or  the  manual  alphabet. 

Of  those  not  born  deaf,  Mr.  Weld 
mentions  (p.  91)  a  person,  who  lost 
hearing  at  the  age  of  a  year  and  a  half, 
and  who  had  been  for  twenty  years  con- 
nected, as  pupil  and  teacher,  with  the 
instiiution  at  Leipsic. 

"In  this  case  there  was  an  ability  to 
articulate  and  to  read  on  the  lips,  which 
was  valuable  to  the  possessor,  in  an  un- 
usual degree,  and  an  amount  of  general 
knowledge  which  fitted  him  for  agreeable 
intercourse  with  society,  and  made  him  a 
useful  and  happy  man. 

"  Another  case  of  this  general  kind,  was 
that  of  a  young  lady,  an  assistant  teacher 
at  Cologne,  who  spoke,  wrote,  read  and 
taught  well,  as  I  understood.  But  she  lost 
hearing  at  six  years  of  age,  and  therefore 
did  not  owe  all  her  knowledge  of  language, 
Or  of  other  things,  by  any  means,  to  the 
instructions  of  the  institution.  These 
were  extraordinary  and  very  interesting 
cases,  the  only  ones  I  recollect,  of  deaf 
mutes  being  employed  as  teachers  in  the 
German  schools.  I  met  with  several  others 
who  were  superior  in  their  acquisitions, 
and  almost  always  so,  I  think,  in  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  they  had  been 
enabled  to  make  them,  especially  some  one 
or  two  among  the  pupils  of  almost  every 
school." 

The  case  of  Habermaas,  so  often  men- 
tioned, was  of  this  kind.  He  became 
deaf  at  the  age  oifour  or  Jive  years,  and 
had  previously  learned  to  speak  well. 

Mr.  Weld  also  saw  a  gentleman  at 
Paris,  and  a  lady  at  Geneva,  of  whom  he 
gives  the  following  account  (p.   70) : 

"  Neither  was  a  deaf  mute  from  birth. 
The  one  became  so  between  four  and  five 
years  of  age,  and  the  other  at  six.  Both 
were  educated  in  Paris ;  both  had  en- 
joyed the  advantages  of  much  private  in- 
struction ;  both  were  his;hly  intelligent, 
and  in  their  intercourse  with  their  familiar 
friends  and  daily  associates,  used  oral 
language  principally ;  resorting,  however, 
to  dactylology,  signs  or  writing,  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent,  when  holding  intercourse 
with  others.  Still,  these  were  favorable 
examples  of  the  success  of  teaching  those 
to  articulate  and  to  read  on  the  lips  of 
others,  who  became  deaf  in  childhood." 

Mr.  Weld  was  introduced  to  several 
individuals,  who  had  been  educated  at  a 
British  school  in  which  articulation  is 
taught  to  a  portion  of  the  pupils.  Three 
of  these  were  able  to  articulate  well; 
they  could  read  on  the  lips  but  little. 
One  had  lost  hearing  at  twelve  years  of 
age,  another  at  Jive,  and  the  third  was 
born  with  imperfect  hearing  which   he 


still  retained.  Two  of  these,  at  least,  had 
enjoyed  more  than  usual  advantages  of 
instruction. 

What  is  the  average  success  in  ac- 
quiring articulation,  realized  by  the  more 
successful  portion  of  the  pupils  in  the 
German  schools,  we  learn  from  the  fol- 
lowing statements  of  Mr.  Day.  , 

"  A  considerable  number  of  those  who 
lost  the  power  of  hearing  after  three  years 
of  age,  so  far  as  they  have  fallen  under  my 
own  observation,  are  able  to  a  good  degree, 
to  make  themselves  understood.  Their 
articulation,  indeed,  is  not  that  of  other 
men ;  it  is  imperfect,  and  more  or  less  un- 
natural ;  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  make 
considerable  use  of  pantomimic  signs,  and 
now  and  then  to  resort  to  writing,  but 
still  the  power  of  speaking  they  actually 
possess,  provided  it  can  be  retained,  must 
be  admitted  to  possess  a  certain  degree  of 
value."  (p.  173.) 

"  On  the  whole,  then,  it  maybe  said,  that 
those  pupils  in  the  German  schools  who  suc- 
ceed to  any  considerable  degree  in  speak- 
ing, were  either  already  to  some  extent  in 
possession  of  spoken  language  before  they 
lost  the  power  of  hearing,  or  are  only  par- 
tially deaf,  or  in  addition  to  extraordinary 
aptitude  for  learning,  have  received  a  de- 
gree of  attention,  very  far  beyond  what  it  is 
possible  to  devote  to  most  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb.  Without  affirming  that  all  the 
pupils  who  belong  to  these  classes,  are 
favorable  specimens  of  what  can  be  done 
in  articulation,  I  feel  safe  in  expressing  the 
opinion,  that  a  considerable  number  would 
be  able  to  make  themselves  understood  by 
their  friends  and  those  with  whom  they 
daily  associate.  In  a  very  few  instances, 
the  attainment  might  be  somewhat  greater  ; 
but  as  a  general  rule,  this  is  the  farthest 
limit  ever  reached,  in  return  for  the  time 
employed,  and  effort  expended,  in  teach- 
ing articulation,  in  the  German  insti- 
tutions for  the  deaf  and  dumb."  (p.  177.) 

What  proportion  do  those  thus  success- 
ful bear  to  the  whole  ?  Says  Mr.  Day 
(p.  178) :  "  Of  those,  to  whom,  in  conse- 
quence of  peculiarly  favorable  circum- 
stances, articulation  promises  to  be  of 
use,  and  of  whom  success,  in  the  modi- 
fied sense  just  explained,  can  be  predi- 
cated, the  proportion  may  be  one-Jifth." 
Of  the  London  Institution,  he  says  (p.  92) : 
*'  According  to  a  very  intelligent  gentle- 
man who  had  been  ten  years  connected 
with  that  institution,  not  one-fourth  can 
be  taught  to  speak."  Of  another  school 
in  Great  Britain,  "  whose  present  vene- 
rable head  has  held  that  situation  more 
than  thirty  years,"  says  Mr.  Weld 
(p.  39) :  "  Out  of  seventy  pupih,  not  more 
than  ten  now  receive  any  instruction  of 
this   kind.     Formerly,  articulation  was 
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taught,  or  attempted  to  be  taught,  to  all 
the  pupils  of  the  school.  *  *  *  But  though 
his  success  was  fair,  he  considered  that 
he  could  spend  his  time  to  much  greater 
profit  in  «  giving  them  knowledge,'  and 
therefore  made  the  change  above  men- 
tioned. He  said  also,  that  though  a  por- 
tion of  them  retained  articulation  tolerably 
after  leaving  him,  many  do  not.  Their 
friends  often  cannot  understand  them 
well,  if  at  all,  and  hence  their  attempts 
are  relinquished." 

From  the  description,  we  infer  that  the 
school  at  Edinburgh  is  here  referred  to, 
and  that  Mr.  Kinniburgh  is  the  gentleman 
■whose  testimony  is  given. 

How  far  can  the  great  majority  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb  succeed  in  acquiring  ar- 
ticulation.' In  the  German  schools,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Day,  (p.  178,)  "  about  one- 
teiith.  of  the  whole  can  make  no  proli- 
ciency  whatever,"  and  deducting  the  one- 
fifth,  or  two-tenths,  already  mentioned  as 
more  successful,  there  remain  "  seven- 
tenths,  or  the  great  -mass,  though  differ- 
ing somewhat  in  their  attainments,  yet 
only  able,  as  a  general  thing,  to  make 
themselves  understood  in  the  articulation 
of  frequently  repeated  sentences,  and 
single  words,  and  to  whom  this  limited 
acquisition  can  be  of  very  little  worth."  A 
German  teacher  made  to  Mr.  Day  the  fol- 
lowing admission,  (p.  168,)  "The  deaf 
mute  will  and  must,  after  his  dismission 
from  school,  communicate  with  those 
about  him,  in  a  great  measure,  by  means 
of  signs ;  now,  if  we  can  furnish  him 
with  words  which  he  can  drop  in  to  ex- 
plain his  meaning,  all  is  accomplished 
which  we  can  reasonably  expect."  Says 
Mr.  vVeld  (p.  53) : 

"  The  time  and  labor  spent  on  the  sub- 
ject of  ardculation  in  certain  of  the  schools, 
are  productive  of  little  real  benefit.  Though 
I  met  with  many  who  had  been  trained  to 
attempt  it,  I  scarcely  found  one,  except 
those  under  peculiar  circumstances,  as  pre- 
viously mentioned,  to  whom  it  was  of  spe- 
cial value,  and  hardly  met  with  an  intel- 
ligent individual,  not  connected  with  some 
school,  who  looked  upon  the  subject  with 
favor.  By  such  persons  it  was  considered 
as  almost  worthless,  if  not  disgusting." 

To  read  well  on  the  lips,  requires  such 
a  rare  power  of  rapid  and  accurate  per- 
ception, and  depends  so  much  upon  un- 
common    quickness    of    apprehension. 


joined  to  a  thorough  and  familiar  ac- 
quaintance with  language,  in  order  to 
guess  the  whole  from  a  part;  *  that  it  is 
absolutely  beyond  the  reach  of  most.  In 
the  words  of  an  eminent  German  teacher, 
"  As  for  reading  on  the  lips,  it  is  for  the 
most  part  an  affair  of  good  luck."  The 
teachers  of  the  German  schools,  in  ad- 
dressing their  pupils  orally,  find  it  neces- 
sary to  keep  up  a  running  accompani- 
ment of  pantomimic  signs.  The  fol- 
lowing is  from  Mr.  Day  (p.  182)  : 

"  On  an  average,  about  one-third  of  the 
most  advanced  class,  with  the  aid  of  the 
signs  employed  by  the  teacher,  and  the 
frequent  repetition  made  use  of,  appear  to 
understand  the  most  of  what  the  instructor 
says ;  another  third  appear  to  lose  a  consider- 
able part ;  while  the  remainder  only  seize 
the  most  common  words,  and  are  obviously 
much  of  the  time  at  a  loss  as  to  what  is 
going  on.  It  will  be  remembered  that  this 
is  a  general  estimate,  and  in  some  cases 
would  not  be  sufficiently  favorable." 

If  the  results  in  some  of  the  schools 
on  the  German  plan,  seem  more  favora- 
ble than  this,  it  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
fact  that  those  schools  are  to  a  great  ex- 
tent select — pupils  being  chosen  for  ad- 
mission, with  reference  to  their  aptness 
for  the  peculiar  kind  of  instruction  to  be 
given  them,  or  afterwards  dismissed  for 
the  want  of  it.  Thus,  as  appears  from 
Mr.  Weld's  Keport,  (p.  88,)  at  the 
institution  at  Zurich,  from  one-fourth  to 
one-third  only  of  the  applicants  are  se- 
lected, while  one-fifth  of  all  admitted, 
and  of  late  years  one-third,  have  been 
dismissed  for  incapacity.  From  the 
school  at  Richen,  near  Basle,  almost  one- 
third,  and  from  that  at  Pfortsheim,  in  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,  more  than  one- 
fifth  have  been  dismissed  on  the  same 
ground.  Something  like  this  is  true, 
says  Mr.  Weld,  of  many  of  the  German 
schools,  and  to  an  extent,  of  the  London 
Institution,  while  in  the  school  at  Paris 
and  those  in  this  country,  not  over  one 
in  fifty  is  dismissed  as  incapable. 

That  the  Germans,  with  their  skill 
and  science,  should  succeed  in  enabling 
some  of  their  pupils  who  became  deaf  at 
six,  eight,  or  twelve  years  of  age,  to  ar- 
ticulate passably  and  to  read  well  on  the 
lijjs,  certainly  need  not  surprise  us, 
when  we  have  among  ourselves  persons 


*  The  motions  of  speech  are  to  such  an  extent  invisible,  or  else  similar  to  each  other,  dif- 
fering also  in  different  persons,  that  deaf  mutes  never  become  able,  in  ordinary  discourse,  to 
do  more  than  make  out  a  few  of  the  words  and  guess  at  the  remainder.  "  This"  says  Mr. 
Day,  (p.  137,)  "  waa  distinctly  told  me  by  the  most  accomplished  reader  on  the  lips,,  whom  I 
saw  in  Prussia." 
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deaf  from  childhood,  who  by  their  own 
private  efforts,  assisted  only  by  members 
of  their  families,  have  made  equal,  or 
superior,  attainments  in  these  accom- 
plishments, as  well  as  in  general  know- 
ledge. We  could  name  a  lady  in  Con- 
necticut, totally  deaf  from  the  age  of 
twelve  years,  who  retains  her  speech  al- 
most perfectly,  with  some  unpleasant- 
ness of  tone,  and  rarely,  if  ever  fails,  to 
understand  what  is  spoken  to  her  in  a 
somewhat  slow  and  distinct  manner, 
and  has  a  knowledge  of  language  and  an 
extent  of  general  information  superior  to 
the  majority  of  well-educated  women. 
She  can  even  do  what,  Mr.  Day  says, 
is  not  pretended  of  any  deaf  mute  in 
Germany,  that  is,  understand  a  discourse 
from  the  pulpit.  This,  a  few  years 
since,  she  could  always  do  in  the  case  of 
her  own  pastor,  and  give  a  correct  and 
full  account  of  the  discourse  afterwards. 
We  may  name  also,  John  R.  Burnet  of 
New  Jersey,  entirely  deaf  from  the  age 
of  eight  years,  self-educated,  who  pre- 
sented himself  to  the  public  in  1835,  as 
the  author  of  "Tales  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  with  Miscellaneous  Poems,"  and 
has  contributed  able  articles  to  some  of 
our  leading  Reviews ;  and  whose  abilities 
as  a  writer  of  prose  or  verse  are  of  a  supe- 
rior order.  He  can  also  speak,  indistinct- 
ly indeed,  but  so  as  to  be  readily  intelli- 
gible to  his  familiar  acquaintances  ;  with- 
out, however,  any  power  of  reading  on 
the  lips.  James  Nack,  of  New  York, 
deaf  from  about  the  same  age,  produced 
a  volume  of  well  written  poetry*  in 
1827,  and  retains,  if  we  are  not  mistaken, 
the  power  of  speech  in  a  similar  degree. 
We  know  a  young  lady,  deaf  from  the 


age  of  five  years,  who  has  a  good  educa- 
tion, obtained  partly  at  one  of  our  insti- 
tutions and  partly  at  home ;  and  has  re- 
tained articulation  and  acquired  the  pow- 
er of  reading  on  the  lips,  so  as  to  con- 
verse, with  some  of  her  friends,  chiefly  in 
this  way. 

The  reader  is,  by  this  time,  ready  to 
understand,  how  it  is,  that  transient  vis- 
itors at  the  German  schools  are  led  to  fa- 
vor us  with  such  exaggerated  reports.f 
An  eminent  Prussian  instructor  remarks, 
in  a  note  to  Mr.  Weld,  (p.  71,)  "  There 
are  certain  teachers  who  do  not  protest 
against  the  illusions  of  visitors,  unac- 
quainted with  the  subject,  who  judge 
only  in  consequence  of  the  presentation 
of  some  excelling  pupils."  Such  visitors 
also  mistake  certain  common  expressions 
easily  learned,  and  set  exercises  familiar 
to  the  pupils,  for  fair  specimens  of  their 
general  attainments.  Their  excited  ima- 
ginations deceive  them.  "  I  can  hardly 
forbear  smiling,"  said  a  distinguished 
German  teacher  to  Mr.  Day,  (p.  164,) 
"  when  hearing  the  remarks  of  the  vis- 
itors to  the  school,  especially  if  they  have 
witnessed  nothing  of  the  kind  before. 
It  is  not  uncommon  for  them  to  exclaim, 
'  Whj' !  he  speaks !  1  hear  him  myself!' 
and  to  be  so  far  carried  away  by  the 
novelty  of  the  thing,  as  to  form  the  most 
exaggerated  notions."  To  persist  in  set- 
ting up  the  testimony  of  casual  visitors 
against  such  evidence  as  we  have  now 
before  us,  must  be  deemed  an  affront  to 
the  understanding  of  the  public. 

An  incident  took  place  at  the  meeting 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction 
last  summer,  at  Hartford,  which  shows 
how  liable  even  educated  and  scientific 


*  That  persons  in  this  condition  should  be  able  to  write  poetry,  as  well  as  prose,  is  not  sur" 
prising.  The  notions  of  accent,  quantity  and  rhythm  remain,  after  all  reminiscences  of 
sound  are  lost ;  they  may  attach  themselves  to  the  mere  movement  of  the  organs  of  speech, 
and  other  characteristics  of  verse  be  perceived  by  the  same  means.  The  articulation  of  per- 
sons born  deaf  is  never  so  perfect  as  to  be  adequate  to  any  thing  of  the  kind.  In  France 
there  have  appeared  one  or  two  good  writers  of  poetry,  deaf  from  childhood,  but  educated 
as  deaf  mutes.  We  have,  however,  in  New  York,  a  writer  of  poetry  profoundly  deaf  from 
birth — an  absolutely  solitary  instance  of  the  kind,  as  we  believe.  We  refer  to  John  Carlin, 
a  young  artist  of  genius,  and  highly  successful  in  his  line  as  a  miniature  painter — two  or 
three  of  whose  poetical  lucubrations  have  appeared  in  the  New  York  Commercial  Advertiser. 
He  knows  nothing  even  of  articulation,  and  has  no  perception  whatever  of  the  eflect  of  rhythm 
or  rhyme,  yet  can  construct  both  correctly.  His  verse  is  wholly  a  mechanical  and  artificial 
work,  as  respects  the  prpduction  of  the  external  form,  though  informed  with  the  genuine  spirit 
of  poetry,  and  not  deficient  in  smoothness  to  the  ear.  He  has  acquired  this  talent  as  the 
result  of  some  instruction  and  much  study. 

t  Some  of  these  stories  were  happily  hit  off,  in  a  paragraph  in  the  "Radii" — a  highly 
respectable  newspaper,  printed  and  edited  by  a  deaf  mute,  at  Fort  Plain^,  in  this  State—by 
alluding  to  the  wonderful  c</rk  leg,  celebrated  in  song,  made  by  an  artist  in  Rotterdam, 
whose  powers  so  far  outstripped  those  of  the  natural  member,  that  it  could  never  be  stopped 
or  overtaken.    Nothing  could  be  more  exactly  parallel.  . 

A  remark  made  by  Dugald  Stewart,  who  gave  a  decided  preference  to  the  method  of  Si- 
card.  is  here  not  altogether  out  of  place  :  "  To  teach  the  dumb  to  speak,  (although,  m  fact, 
entitled  to  rank  only  a  jittle  higher  than  the  art  of  training  starlings  and  parrots,)  will  al- 
ways appear  to  the  multitude  a  far  more  wonderful  feat  of  ingenuity,  than  to  unfold  silently 
h  e  latent  capacities  of  the  understanding." 
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men  are  to  pass  without  inquiry  the  most 
essential  points  in  cases  submitted  for 
their  investigation.  A  boy  was  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Mann,  represented  as  a 
deaf  mute  who  had  been  instructed  by 
his  father.  And,  truly,  he  could  articu- 
late well,  and  had  also  an  uncommon 
ability  to  read  on  the  lips.  Certainly, 
there  may  be  something  in  Mr.  Mann's 
assertions  respecting  the  German  schools 
— was  the  general  conviction.  At  the 
afternoon  session,  however,  a  gentleman 
connected  with  the  American  Asylum 
begged  leave  to  call  up  the  lad  again  ; 
when  it  was  demonstrated  that  the  boy 
could  hear,  and  understand  perfectly,  with 
no  aid  from  the  eyes,  what  was  spoken 
in  a  full  tone  of  voice,  at  a  short  dis- 
tance. How  much  better  he  could  once 
hear,  we  are  not  informed,  but  he  had 
unquestionably  obtained  his  knowledge 
of  speech  and  of  language  by  the  ear. 

How  far  and  how  easily  is  the  language 
of  action  available,  as  a  means  of  com- 
munication for  deaf  mutes  ? 

Many  persons  are  sceptical  as  to  the 
capabilities  of  such  a  language  for  ex- 
pressing more  than  what  is  palpable  to 
sense,  or  what  pertains  to  the  most 
common  uses  of  life.  But  the  most 
refined  and  artificial  tongues  grow  from 
beginnings  like  this ;  the  most  purely 
intellectual  ideas  ever  formed  by  the  mind 
of  man,  or  that  have  even  floated  in  the 
dreams  of  the  transcendentalist,  find  their 
expression  in  terms  which,  in  their  ori- 
gin, denoted  a  purely  physical  phenome- 
non. Why  then  may  not  a  language  of 
action,  having  the  same  ground,  be  in- 
herently capable  of  a  similar  develop- 
ment ? 

The  lowest  stage  in  which  the  lan- 
guage of  action  may  be  viewed,  embraces 
the  pointing  out  of  objects  in  sight,  the 
natural  expression  of  real  emotion,  and 
the  indication  of  wants  by  means  of  the 
most  common  and  familiar  actions.  In 
these  forms  no  one  can  be  at  a  loss  how 
to  make  use  of  it. 

A  step  higher  is  taken  by  personating 
an  individual  and  describing  his  actions 


by  imitative  signs.  In  doing  this,  other 
persons  and  things  also  to  which  these 
acts  bear  a  relation,  will  at  the  same  time 
be  indicated,  and  may  thus,  by  mere  im- 
plication, be  set  before  the  imagination 
with  as  much  distinctness  as  if  portrayed 
with  the  minutest  accuracy.  You  can- 
not represent  a  person  as  milking  a  cow, 
or  driving  a  yoke  of  oxen,  without  call- 
ing to  mind  these  animals.  By  the  simple 
action  of  casting  a  fishing-line,  you  pre- 
sent to  view  the  rod,  the  line  and  the 
water  ;  and  by  other  acts,  you  may  pic- 
ture the  bait,  the  hook,  the  fish,  the 
bank,  or  the  boat;  the  more  extended 
and  minute  the  pantomime,  the  more  in 
number  and  the  more  specific  will  be  the 
objects  implied.  By  skillfully  imitating 
a  coachman  on  his  box,  as  he  manages 
the  reins  and  flourishes  the  whip,  you 
may  not  only  raise  the  idea  of  the  reins, 
the  whip,  the  coach  and  the  horses,  but 
you  may  show  whether  he  has  four  or 
two  in  hand,  and  even  the  rate  at  which 
he  travels,  the  kind  of  road  he  passes 
over,  and  the  freaks  of  the  animals.  In 
such  imitative  action,  periods  of  time  may 
be  indicated,  by  the  skillful  introduction 
of  actions  appropriate  to  particular  times, 
as  night,  morning,  noon,  evening,  the 
Sabbath,  winter  or  summer.  By  pro- 
ceeding from  a  known  starting  point,  the 
actual  time  of  real  occurrences  may  be 
communicated.  A  person  returning  from 
an  excursion,  would  commence  with  his 
departure,  and  mark  the  subsequent  in- 
tervals of  time.  Animals  may  also,  to  an 
extent,  be  personated  in  pantomime.  In 
this  shape  the  language  of  action  has 
been  cultivated  as  a  fine  art,  and  used 
for  popular  amusement,  and  is  universal- 
ly and  readily  intelligible.*  The  deaf 
mute  not  only  makes  abundant  use  of 
such  pantomimic  action,  which  is  panto- 
mime, properly  so  called,  but  he  imitates 
the  motions  of  inanimate  things,  and 
pictures  objects  by  other  means. 

The  sign-language  of  deaf  mutes  ex- 
hibits, however,  a  wide  departure  from 
pure  pantomime  or  mere  pictorial  repre- 
sentation.     In   addition   to  their  direct 


*  The  art  of  pantomime,  it  is  well  known,  was  canied  to  great  perfection  by  the  ancients. 
We  have  it  on  the  authority  of  Lucian,  that  a  king  from  the  borders  of  the  Euxine,  seeing 
a  pantornime  perfprm  at  Rome,  begged  him  of  Nero,  to  be  used  as  an  interpreter  with  the 
nations  in  his  neighborhood  at  home.  As  every  schoolboy  knows,  it  was  a  matter  of 
strife  between  Roscius  and  Cicero,  which  could  best  express  an  idea,  the  one  by  gestures 
or  the  other  in  words. 

The  language  of  signs  has  been  much  used  by  many  tribes  of  American  Indians.  Parties 
from  some  of  these  tribes  have  found  themselves  quite  at  home,  when  visiting  a  school  of 
deaf  mutes.  Not  mere  pantomime,  but  even  symbolical  signs,  strikingly  similar,  and  in 
some  instances  the  same  with  those  employed  by  deaf  mutes,  have  been  found  in  use  among 
the  Indians. 
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use,  it  establishes  from  these  as  elements, 
distinct  signs  appropriated  to  particular 
objects,  qualities  and  phenomena,  and 
thus  becomes  a  language  of  terms  com- 
bined in  propositions — is  not  merely 
capable  of  representing  a  succession  of 
scenes  to  the  imagination,  but  becomes 
an  instrument  adequate  to  the  expression 
of  ideas  in  various  forms,  as  in  the  arti- 
ficial languages  of  speech.  Such  it  is, 
in  different  degrees  of  perfection,  even  as 
originated  and  used  by  the  uneducated 
deaf  mute.  We  shall  describe  it  as  it 
exists  in  institutions  in  this  country. 

Of  sensible  qualities  and  attributes, 
form,  size  and  position  are  either  marked 
or  pointed  out  in  the  air ;  or  the  arms, 
hands  and  fingers,  one  or  all,  are  so  ad- 
justed, as  themselves  to  represent  the 
form,  position,  and  sometimes  also  the 
size  of  the  objects  described.  Motions 
of  various  kinds  are  represented  through 
the  same  means.  In  a  similar  manner 
are  denoted  the  relations  of  objects,  in 
respect  to  situation,  if  at  rest,  or  relative 
motion,  if  in  motion ;  thus,  by  the  two 
hands,  or  a  finger  or  a  thumb  of  each, 
are  expressed  the  ideas  denoted  by  such 
words  as  07i,  in,  with,  near,  between, 
around,  under,  together,  meet,  separate, 
follow,  approach.  Number,  definite  or 
indefinite,  is  represented  by  the  fingers; 
and  with  one  hand  alone,  by  a  simple 
method  of  distinguishing  units,  tens, 
hundreds,  &c.,  sums  to  any  amount  may 
be  expressed  with  ease  and  rapidity. 
Colors  are  denoted  by  referring  to  some 
object,  (as  the  lip  for  red,)  or  by  signs 
somewhat  arbitrary.  Weight,  hardness 
and  softness,  fineness  and  coarseness  of 
particles  or  of  fabric,  roughness  and 
smoothness,  degrees  of  consistency,  vis- 
cidity, &c.,  are  expressed  by  peculiarity 
of  action  in  handling  a  body  having  any 
of  these  qualities ;  fluidity  by  the  action 
of  pouring,  or  by  representing  the  flow- 
ing or  waving  motion  of  fluids. 

An  individual  of  a  species  or  class  is 
designated,  either  by  a  detailed  enume- 
ration of  distinguishing  traits,  or  by  one 
or  two  prominent  characteristics  simply. 
The  latter  is  the  method  natural  even  to 
the  uninstructed  deaf  mute,  and  as  the 
language  becomes  improved  and  fixed,  is 
adopted  for  all  common  objects ;  detail 
being  still  admissible  as  occasion  or  fancy 
may  demand,  and  much  used  in  the  early 
stages  of  instruction.  The  various  sorts 
of  external  objects,  animate  or  inanimate, 
the  productions  of  nature  or  art,  are  de- 
scribed, not  only  by  peculiarities  of  form, 
motion,  and  other  sensible  properties,  but 


by  the  most  common  actions  connected 
with  their  production  or  use,  or  other- 
wise related  to,  and  implying  them.  Ani- 
mals are  in  most  cases  personated  ;  the 
individual  who  makes  the  sign,  repre- 
senting their  .peculiarities  of  form  or 
appendage — as  horns,  ears,  neck,  whis- 
kers, beard,  wings,  bill,  mane,  claws, 
tusk  trunk  &c. — upon  the  corresponding 
part  of  his  own  person;  he  also  generally 
imitating,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  the 
peculiar  actions  of  the  animal.  The  sign 
for  a  dog,  however,  is  made  by  patting 
the  thigh  and  snapping  the  fingers  as  if 
calling  one  ;  the  act  of  catching  a  fly  de- 
notes this  species.  Bread  is  indicated  by 
the  action  of  cutting  a  loaf,  and  butter  by 
that  of  spreading  upon  the  bread ;  milk 
by  that  of  milking,  and  hay  of  mowing; 
an  egg  by  showing  how  one  is  opened, 
and  a  watch  by  seeming  to  apply  one  to 
the  ear.  The  manner  in  which  a  cluster 
of  currants  is  taken  into  the  mouth,  that 
of  projecting  the  stone  of  a  cherry,  and 
that  of  snapping  a  watermelon,  denote 
these  fruits.  The  fingers  are  so  moved 
as  to  imitate  the  flickering  of  flame;  or 
again,  they  picture  falling  drops  of  rain, 
or  flakes  of  snow.  The  two  hands  are 
united  in  the  shape  of  a  boat,  and  moved 
in  imitation  of  its  motion ;  or  they  are 
applied  to  each  other  and  opened  and 
shut  like  a  book.  If  there  is  occasion  to 
guard  against  a  mistake  of  the  object  in- 
tended, for  the  quality,  actor  appendage, 
by  which  it  is  mainly  denoted,  or  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  other  objects  equally 
implied  by  the  action  made  use  of — this  is 
easily  done  by  some  rude  representation 
of  its  form  or  size,  or  the  addition  of 
some  other  distinctive  sign. 

In  passing  from  the  external  world  to 
the  world  of  consciousness,  we  find  the 
language  of  action  equally,  and  to  some 
extent  peculiarly,  natural,  rich  and  ex- 
pressive. 

The  most  expressive  language  of  emo- 
tion is  visible  in  action,  attitude,  and  play 
of  feature,  in  the  agitation  of  the  frame 
and  the  changing  hue  of  the  countenance. 
What  volumes  does  the  eye  speak  ?  The 
lips,  though  mute,  may  be  eloquent.  The 
minutest  shade  of  emotion  may  be  pictur- 
ed forth  to  the  eye,  beyond  the  power  of 
words,  and  even  tones  of  voice,  to  ex- 
press. The  capabilities  of  the  language 
of  action  here,  will  be  questioned  by 
none.  Rightly  to  appreciate  the  indirect 
service  rendered  by  this  element,  in  every 
part  of  the  sign-language,  requires  npt 
only  a  familiar  knowledge,  but  a  careful 
study  of  the  language  itself.    Emotions 
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and  passions  are,  however,  indicated,  not 
only  by  their  natural  expressions  and 
actions  characteristic,  but  also  by  other 
signs,  descriptive  of  their  physical  con- 
comitants— as  the  quick  beating  of  the 
heart  in  joy,  the  stirring  up  of  the 
blood  in  anger,  the  suffusion  of  the 
face  from  shame.  Conventional  signs 
are  established  by  selecting  some  strik- 
ing point  of  one  or  the  other  kind. 

The  capacity  of  this  language  for  re- 
presenting the  operations  of  the  intellect, 
in  great  variety  and  with  great  distinct- 
ness and  e.x:pressiveness,  will  not  be  so 
obvious.  It  may  best  be  shown,  by  de- 
scribing, however  inadequately,  a  \e.w 
signs  for  ideas  of  this  class.  To  learn 
is,  in  the  sign  language,  to  gather  up 
something  and  put  it  into  ih^  forehead  ; 
to  remember,  is  to  hold  something  there  ; 
to  forget,  is  to  let  something  fall  out  of 
the  same  receptacle  of  thought ;  to  invent, 
or  originate  mentally,  is  expressed  by 
pushing  the  finger  upward  upon  the 
forehead,  signifying  that  the  thought 
springs  up  there  ;  to  understand,  by  strik- 
ing or  pressing  the  point  of  the  finger 
upon  the  forehead,  with  a  lighting  up  of 
the  countenance ;  to  know,  by  gently 
touching  and  pressing  the  forehead  with 
a  confident  air;  to  intend,  to  aim  at,  to 
refer  to,  embracing  also  the  idea  of  the 
word  for,  by  projecting  the  point  of  the 
linger  from  the  forehead,  as  if  toward  an 
object ;  for  fixed  thought,  the  finger  is 
held  upon  the  forehead  with  an  appropri- 
ate air  and  attitude ;  It  is  moved  about 
the  forehead  to  denote  thinking  about 
something,  or  thinking  somewhat  dis- 
cursively. The  general  sign  for  judge, 
is  made  by  representing  the  scales  of  a 
balance,  by  circles  formed  with  the 
thumb  and  forefinger  of  each  hand  ;  and 
is  of  extensive  use  in  expressing  modifi- 
cations of  this  general  idea,  as  compare, 
deliberate,  determine,  criticise,  &c. — in 
deliberation,  there  is  a  hesitating  air  and 
a  wavering  of  the  scale ;  in  judgment 
positive,  the  scales  are  fixed  and  the  air 
confident;  in  determination,  the  judging 
is  finished,  (cut  oflT,)  and  there  is  an  air 
of  will  and  decision. 

Hope,  embracing  both  thought  and 
emotion,  is  represented  by  reaching  for- 
ward with  an  air  of  pleased  expectation  ; 
trust,  by  grasping  one  hand  and  resting 
on  it  with  the  other;  trouble  of  every 
sort,  objective  or  subjective,  by  a  sign 
descriptive  of  confusion  and  entangle- 
ment before  one,  or  in  the  mind. 

As  thought  and  feeling  cannot  be  di- 
rectly depicted  to  the  eye ;  they  are  of 


necessity  designated,  either  by  their  ac- 
companying outward  expression,  or  bodi- 
ly affection  of  some  sort ;  the  actions  con- 
nected with  them ;  the  occasions  which 
awaken  them  ;  or  their  resemblance,  real 
cr  imagined,  to  something  external  and 
sensible.  The  application  of  words  to 
ideas  of  this  class,  is  founded  on  these 
principles,  traceable  in  their  etymology, 
or  apparent  in  their  obviously  figurative 
use.  Signs,  by  attaching  themselves 
more  to  the  outward  expression,  and  by 
always  introducing  this  as  one  element, 
come  nearer  to  an  exhibition  of  the  in- 
ternal state  itself,  and  present  it  with  far 
more  vividness,  and  often  with  more 
definiteness  and  accuracy;  and  thus  fur- 
nish a  vehicle  for  eloquent  expression, 
and  an  effective  instrument  for  acting,  by 
sympathetic  communication,  upon  the 
intellectual  and  moral  faculties. 

Extensive  use  is  made  of  figurative  or 
symbolical  modes  of  expression  for  other 
ideas.  Indeed,  the  signs  for  sensible 
objects  bear  a  close  relation  to  those 
figures  of  speech,  in  which  the  whole  is 
represented  by  a  part,  or  an  object  by 
something  connected  with  it — as  when 
sail  stands  for  ship,  or  whip  means  coach- 
man. It  is  chiefly  by  the  use  of  figures 
founded  on  resemblance  or  analogy,  that 
our  languages  of  words  are  enriched,  and 
acquire  copiousness,  and  at  the  same 
time  precision.  The  sign-language  also 
employs  symbols  of  this  description, 
naturally  and  abundantly ;  but  to  a  some- 
what less  extent,  in  consequence  of  its 
power  of  more  direct  expression  ;  it  also 
wants  the  occasions  and  facilities  for  the 
use  of  metaphor,  which  result  from  the 
artificial  structure  of  language,  the  em- 
ployment of  the  abstract  noun  especially. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  signs 
of  frequent  use  in  a  metaphorical  sense. 
The  sign  for  fall,  (made  by  letting  the 
hands  tumble  downward  over  each  other,) 
expresses  disappointment,  discomfiture, 
and  failure  of  every  kind.  The  sign  for 
silence,  (made  by  pressing  the  forefinger 
or  the  thumb,  upon  the  lips,)  expresses,  as 
difterently  modified  and  combined,  still- 
ness and  quiet  of  every  kind,  peace, 
humility,  meekness,  patience,  passivity 
in  general,  secrecy,  &c.  Physical  cleanli- 
ness represents  moral  purity,  as  it  does 
also  neatness,  grace,  elegance,  refinement, 
and  ideal  perfection.  Air  or  breath  de- 
notes spirit,  literal  straightness,moxs\  rec- 
titude. Just  and  unjust  are  figured  by 
the  even  and  the  uneven  scales.  To  par- 
don is  literally  to  wipe  off.  The  sign  for 
shoWt  (made  by  holding  up  the  palm  of  one 
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hand,  and  pointing  to  it,)  has  many  figu- 
rative applications.  That  for  being  bound, 
(made  by  placing  the  wrists  across,  as  if 
tied  with  a  cord,)  denotes  slavery,  confine- 
ment of  every  kind,  habit,  engagement, 
business,  necessity,  obligation  of  every 
sort ;  the  opposite  ideas  of  freedom,  es- 
cape, release,  &c.,are  expressed  by  sepa- 
rating the  wrists,  as  if  breaking  loose. 

In  signs,  as  in  words,  metaphorical 
terms  become  proper  by  usage.  Their 
figurative  origin  is,  however,  not  so  often 
lost  sight  of  as  in  words ;  yet  there  is 
seldom  danger  of  confounding  the  figura- 
tive with  the  literal  meaning.  Not  only 
the  connection  gives  the  clue,  as  in  words, 
but  there  is  the  aid  of  a  suitable  accom- 
panying expression,  of  combination  with 
other  signs,  and  of  variations  in  the  form 
of  the  same  radical  sign  ;  and  many  signs 
founded  in  analogy,  differ  so  widely  from 
any  used  in  a  literal  sense,  that  they  can 
hardly  in  strictness  be  called  metaphorical. 
Instances  of  the  latter  are  those  for  mental 
operations,  which  are  based  upon  analo- 

fies  of  motion.  The  sign  for  event,  or 
appeal,  expresses,  as  nearly  as  anything, 
a  sudden  upturning,  but  has  a  form  pecu- 
liar to  itself.  Truth,  and  the  opposite, 
are  represented  by  carrying  the  finger, 
with  a  straight-forward,  or  a  sideways  or 
crooked  motion,  from  the  mouth ;  whereas 
material  straightness  and  crookedness  are 
expressed  by  carrying  one  hand,  in  a 
straight  or  a  crooked  line,  along  the  open 
palm  of  the  other.  A  sign  for  being  in- 
terested, or  pleased  with,  is  made  by  a 
single  motion,  signifying  a  drawing  or 
leading  of  the  heart.  This  flexibility  of 
signs — the  facility  with  which  they  are 
varied  in  form,  as  differently  applied,  and 
often  in  combination  blended  into  one — is 
a  beautiful  feature  of  the  language,  and 
is  a  resource  for  variety  of  expression  and 
speciality  and  definiteness  of  signification 
to  an  unlimited  extent. 

In  the  principles  already  stated  lie  the 
methods  for  denoting  the  oecupations, 
offices,  and  relations  of  mankind,  and 
acts  of  a  general  or  complex  description, 
which  carinot  be  directly  or  fully  imitated ; 
but  for  these  and  other  classes  of  signs 
our  limits  forbid  detail. 

All  the  usual  divisions  of  time,  with  its 
different  modes  and  relations,  have  dis- 
tinct and  established  signs  ;  the  divisions 
and  the  time  of  daybeingindicated  chiefly 
by  signs  having  reference  to  a  clock  or  to 
the  course  of  the  sun;  days  being  counted 
as  so  many  sleeps,  or  apparent  revolutions 
of  the  sun,  and  weeks,  months,  and  years 
having  other  appropriate  signs.    Future 


time  is  indicated  by  a  forward  motion  of 
the  hand;  time  pas?,  by  throwing  the  hand 
backward ;  and  present,hy  presenting  both 
hands  horizontally  in  front.  The  signs 
for  sleep,  for  one,  two,  or  more,  and  for 
past  or  future  time,  are  so  combined  as  by 
a  single  brief  motion  to  express  the  idea 
of  yesterday,  or  to-morrow,  or  of  two  or 
more  days  past  or  hence.  Before  and 
after,  while,  since,  till,  late,  quick,  slow, 
soon.  Sac,  have  signs  founded  on  the  idea 
of  motion  along  the  track  of  time,  from 
behind  forward.  Repeated  circles  repre- 
sent always,  and  with  the  negation  of  be- 
ginning or  end,  eternity. 

Grammatical  distinctions  cannot  be 
said  to  have  an  existence  in  the  natural 
language  of  action.  There  are  indeed 
signs  for  the  different  parts  of  speech  and 
their  modifications,  which  are  of  use  in 
the  explanation  of  words ;  they  form,  as 
has  been  stated,  an  essential  part  of  "  me- 
thodical signs."  Signs  may  be  divided, 
according  to  signification  simply,  into 
those  for  objects,  qualities,  relations,  and 
acts  or  events ;  actions  into  those  neces- 
sarily transitive  and  those  not  so.  There 
are  also  signs  which  correspond  in  Iheir 
use  to  conjunctions  and  adverbs;  but  there 
are  no  peculiarities  of  form  or  inflection 
to  mark  these  classes,  or  to  distinguish 
the  agent  from  the  act,  an  action  or  event 
from  a  habit,  quality  or  condition,  the 
subjective  from  the  objective,  the  abstract 
from  the  concrete,  &c.  Explanatory  signs 
are  added,  however,  for  this  purpose, 
when  needed,  and  also  to  indicate  time, 
mode,  and  agency  or  passivity  ;  and  pre- 
sent indeed  something  approaching  to 
auxiliaries  and  inflections  in  speech. 

The  syntax  of  the  sign-language — the 
principles  by  which  signs  are  connected 
in  discourse — is  wholly  unartificial.  The 
general  principles  which  regulate  the  or- 
der are,  that  those  most  nearly  related  be 
in  the  closest  proximity,  and  that  the 
subject  be  followed  by  the  signs  which 
qualify  it,  and  then  by  those  which  pre- 
dicate something  of  it.  The  predicate 
may  be  accompanied  with  an  air  or  a 
sign  of  aflSrmation,  or  of  negation,  or  of 
uncertainly,  which  will  answer  to  the 
copula  of  a  logical  proposition.  Little 
use  is  made  of  the  affirmative  expression, 
however,  in  continued  narration  or  de- 
scription ;  the  several  particulars  being 
merely  represented  as  if  pictured.  The 
sign-language  may  be  considered  as  nearly 
in  the  condition  of  certain  spoken  lan- 
guages, which  have  no  verb  to  be. 

When  there  is  an  object  on  which  the 
subject  acts,  or  to  which  it  bears  a  reia- 
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tion,  the  construction  varies  according  to 
the  exigency.  Most  frequently,  the  na- 
ture or  circumstances  of  the  case  show 
which  is  the  suhject,  and  which  the  ob- 
ject. It  is,  of  course,  the  cat  that  devours 
the  mouse ;  it  is  the  wounded  and  disabled 
man  who  is  carried.  When  the  natural 
relation  is  reversed,  or  no  chie  is  found 
in  the  nature  of  the  case,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  indicate  the  meaning  correctly,  by  me- 
thods which  vary  according  as  the  scene 
can  be  most  successfully  pictured.  One 
is,  to  have  a  strict  regard  to  the  relative 
position  and  location  of  subject  and  ob- 
ject. Or,  both  the  agent  and  the  recipient 
of  an  action  may  be  personated  in  turn. 
Having  represented  the  stripling  in  the 
act  of  hurling  the  stone  from  the  sling,  we 
may  immediately  act  the  part  of  the  giant 
receiving  the  blow  on  his  forehead,  and 
falling  to  the  ground.  So,  a  horse  may 
be  shown  in  the  act  of  kicking,  and  a  man 
as  receiving  and  feeling  the  effect  of  the 
blow.  Another  method,  like  this,  but 
more  artificial,  yet  altogether  common,  is 
to  use  the  sign  ior  give  in  the  figurative 
sense  of  agency  or  causation,  or  that  for 
frst,  or  both  at  once ;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  the  sign  for  receive,  or  some  other 
denoting  passivity.  These  auxiliary  signs 
answer  the  end  of  an  active  and  a  passive 
voice.  The  signs  for  some  actions,  how- 
ever, mark  this  distinction  by  a  change  in 
their  form,  the  motion  being,  for  the  active 
sense,  from  the  person,  and  reversed  for 
the  passive. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  language  of 
signs  corresponding  to  the  tenses  of  verbs. 
The  lime  of  an  action  or  event  is  generally 
indicated  at  the  outset,  definitely  or  inde- 
finitely ;  it  being  once  fixed,  the  narration 
may  proceed,  events  in  succession  being 
simply  represented,  and  time  reckoned 
from  the  starting  point.  We  are  not, 
however,  confined  to  the  direct  order,  but 
may  at  any  point  refer  to  other  events,  at 
any  distance  of  time  previous.  As  the 
relation  of  events  gives  them  an  actual 
presence  to  the  imagination,  each  one  of 
a  series  narrated  becomes  in  turn  present ; 
and  the  interval  between  this  and  the  one 
next  succeeding,  is  hence  represented  by 
the  sign  of  futurity.  Thus  this  sign  be- 
comes a  connective  between  successive 
events,  when  separated  by  any  appreciable 
interval ;  the  relation  between  two  suc- 
cessive events  past,  being  in  fact  the  same 
as  that  between  the  present  and  the  fu- 
ture.    There  is  here  a   remarkable  cor- 


respondence with  a  peculiar  usage  of  the 
Hebrew  tongue.  The  commencement  of 
Genesis,  literally  translated,  reads  thus  : 
"  In  beginning  created  God  as  to  the 
heavens  and  the  earth.  And  the  earth 
was  formless  and  waste,  and  darkness 
upon  face  of  abyss,  and  spirit  of  God 
moving  upon  face  of  the  waters.  And 
will  say  God,  be  light,  and  will  be 
light.  And  will  see  God  as  to  the 
light,  that  good,"  &c.*  This  usage  pre- 
vails in  all  the  narrative  parts  of  the  He- 
brew Scriptures.  It  still  forms  a  queestio 
vexata  for  grammarians  ;  one  theory  that 
has  been  advanced  for  its  explanation,  is 
confirmed  by  the  comparison  now  made. 
This  is  only  one  instance  among  many,  in 
which  this  language  of  nature  may  throw 
light  upon  the  studies  of  the  philologist. 
It  is  well  known  to  those  acquainted  with 
the  Hebrew,  that  it  has  but  two  forms 
of  tense,  and  that  the  past  (so  called)  is 
extensively  used  for  future  time,  as  well 
as  the  future  for  past.  This  also  may  be 
explained,  by  considering  the  tense  called 
the  past  as  really  an  aorist,  representing 
the  action  simply,  and  without  relation  to 
time  at  all — ^just  as  it  is  pictured  by  an  imi- 
tative sign — the  relation  of  time  intended 
being  determined  by  the  connection,  or  by 
circumstances.  Thus  the  first  of  Genesis 
would  read  :  In  the  beginning  create,  in- 
stead of  created. 

Modifications  corresponding  to  the 
potential,  subjunctive,  and  imperative 
moods,  are  indicated,  sometimes  or  part- 
ly by  an  accompanying  expression  of 
feeling,  and  further  by  auxiliaries  con- 
sisting of  distinctive  signs  for  the  modi- 
fying ideas.  By  both  these  means  also, 
are  expressed  the  relations  between  the 
members  of  conditional,  disjunctive  and 
causal  propositions.  A  causal  proposi- 
tion is  sometimes  put  in  the  form  of  the 
question  why  1  and  the  answer  because. 
There  are  also  signs  for  the  ideas  ex- 
pressed by  the  other  conjunctions.  Indi- 
cation upon  the  fingers  serves  instead  of 
and. 

Little  use  is  made  of  anything  corre- 
spondingto  personal  pronouns  of  the  third 
person,  or  relatives.  Yet  their  end  can 
be  answered,  by  fixing  and  referring  to 
the  location  of  objects,  or  by  indicating 
them  respectively  on  the  fingers,  which 
may  be  employed  to  represent  them. 
The  several  pronominal  adjectives  have 
in  general  corresponding  signs. 

A  very  marked  and  important  differ- 


*  It  is  not  uncommon  for  deaf  mutes  in  their  first  attempts  at  c9mposition,  to  be  misled  by 
the  idiom  of  the  sign-language  into  a  use  of  words  precisely  like  the  Hebrew,  aa  it  reads 
thus  translated,  and  to  wrife  a  story  throughout  in  this  same  style. 
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ence  between  signs  and  a  refined  lan- 
guage of  words,  is  the  want  of  anything 
in  the  former  corresponding  to  the  ab- 
stract noun.  Yet  such  propositions  as 
these  :  God  gives  heahh  and  happiness  ; 
Idleness  leads  to  poverty;  Wisdom  is 
better  than  strength  ;  Murder  is  worse 
than  theft ;  Revenge  is  wicked ;  and 
others  may  be,  and  often  are  of  choice, 
expressed  in  the  abstract  form  in  the  col- 
loquial usage  of  deaf  mutes.  But  strength 
is  not  distinguished  in  the  form  of  the 
sign,  from  strong,  or  theft  from  steal,  and 
so  universally.  Hence,  and  from  the 
want  of  an  artificial  syntax,  but  limited 
use  is  made  of  the  abstract  mode  of  ex- 
pression, and  with  a  less  variety  of  met- 
aphorical dress.  The  tropical  use  of  the 
prepositions,  in  connection  with  this  form 
of  speech — without  which  we  rarely  move 
a  step  in  words — has  nothing  similar  in 
signs. 

The  advantages  of  the  abstract  noun 
in  discourse,  are  by  no  means  indispen- 
sable. They  are  simply,  variety  of  ex- 
pression ;  elevation  and  grace  of  style, 
from  the  figurative  drapery  it  naturajly 
wears ;  and  especially  brevity  and  neat- 
ness, and  this  partly  in  consequence  of 
the  convenience  with  which  it  fits  into 
the  framework  of  artificial  language. 
There  are  no  ideas  for  the  expression  of 
which  abstract  terms  are  indispensable. 
There  is  nothing  existent  in  nature,  or 
conceivable  in  thought,  but  individual 
objects,  and  their  qualities,  phenomena 
and  relations.  Every  possible  proposi- 
tion in  abstract  terms,  by  however  many 
steps  their  meaning  may  seem  removed 
from  the  world  of  individual  things, 
really  expresses  something  of  which  in- 
dividuals are  the  subject;  and  so  far  as 
the  nature  of  things  or  the  nature  of 
language  is  concerned,  can  be  expressed 
in  terms  descriptive  of  the  individuals. 
A  concrete  form  of  statement  may  be  no 
less  general  than  the  abstract,  and  will 
require  no  less  of  the  mental  faculty  of 
generalization  or  abstraction  to  compre- 
hend it.  The  term  man  requires  this  as 
much  as  manhood ;  good,  as  much  as 
goodness.  The  abstract  noun  is  not  a 
product  of  the  reasoning  faculty,  but 
rather  of  the  poetical — aside  from  its 
mere  convenience.  It  is  the  result  of  a 
tendency  to  individualize,  rather  than  to 
analyze;  though  some  analysis  necessa- 
ly  precedes  the  individualizing  of  an  attri- 
bute. "  Every  language,"  says  Cousin, 
"is  at  once  an  analyst  and  a  poet;  it 
makes  abstractions  and  it  realizes  them." 
The  abstract  noun  has  its  ground  in  a 


figure  of  thought,  which,  if  not  always 
personification,  is  yet  closely  allied  to  it. 
Though  this  form  has,  through  its  con- 
ciseness, advantages  for  scientific  pur- 
poses, yet  it  often  betrays  into  error. 
A  proposition  in  the  abstract  form,  can  be 
apprehended  at  all,  only  by  going  back 
in  thought  to  the  concrete  reality.  A 
man  who  neglects  this  process,  may  be  a 
poet,  or  may  be  a  logician,  at  least  a 
sophist ;  but  can  be  no  philosopher,  or 
sound  thinker,  or  safe  reasoner.  In  the 
sign-Janguage,  general  propositions  can 
be  expressed  in  the  concrete  form  as 
perfectly  as  particular  ones,  and  some- 
times also  in  the  abstract.  Also  the  com- 
parison involved  in  a  metaphor,  may  in 
signs  be  drawn  out  in  detail,  as  a  sim- 
ile, when  it  cannot  be  conveyed  in  the 
concise  metaphorical  form. 

We  see  that  this  language  is  by  no 
means  confined  to  the  sensible  or  the  spe- 
cial. The  difficulty  which  words  present 
to  the  deaf  mute,  results  not  so  frequent- 
ly from  their  w'ide  generality  of  meaning, 
as  from  that  complexity  and  speciality 
by  which  the  general  sense  is  limited. 
That  ideas  may  be  expressed  in  lan- 
guages employed  and  cultivated  for  ages, 
by  mature  and  gifted  minds,  for  scien- 
tific, imaginative,  and  a  great  variety  of 
practical  purposes,  which  cannot  be  ren- 
dered into  the  sign-language  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  in  its  present  state,  without 
much  circumlocution,  and  a  tedious  pro- 
cess of  exemplification  and  analysis,  is 
most  true.  But  it  is  also  true,  that  if  we 
take  any  two  languages,  particularly  of 
nations  differing  essentially — one,  for  in- 
stance, a  commercial,  and  the  other  a 
philosophic  people — we  shall  find  a  dif- 
ference and  a  difficulty  of  the  same  gene- 
ral nature.  No  two  languages  correspond 
in  all  respects.  The  language  of  signs  has 
its  peculiar  advantages.  Not  only  is  it 
picturesque  and  expressive,  but  it  can  in- 
dicate shades  and  niceties  of  meaning,  be- 
yond the  power  of  words.  The  classical 
scholar  may  boast  his  two  particles  of 
negation  in  Greek  ;  but  not  only  have  we 
signs,  distinct  in  form,  corresponding 
to  ou  and  |xii,  but  many  more  varieties, 
to  an  extent  to  which  no  language  of 
words  can  make  an  approach. 

Written  language,  supposing  the  deaf 
mute  to  have  learned  to  use  and  under- 
stand it,  is  of  course  an  available 
means  of  communication  with  all  who 
know  how  to  write  legibly  and  spell 
correctly.  The  deaf  mute  is  sorely  puz- 
zled by  the  incorrect  orthography  he  of- 
ten meets  with,  as  he  wants  the  clue  fur- 
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nished  by  pronunciation.  In  written  lan- 
guage he  has  the  key  to  mental  treasures, 
inexhaustible  and  always  accessible, 
in  books ;  and  may  find  in  them  an 
invaluable  jcompensation  tor  those  social 
enjoyments  and  advantages,  of  which  he 
is  necessarily  in  a  measure  deprived. 
That  course  of  instruction  which  will  put 
the  deaf  mute  most  completely  in  posses- 
sion of  this  instrument,  may,  without 
hesitation,  be  pronounced  the  best. 

The  manual  alphabet  is  a\a.i\a.h\e  to  the 
deaf  mute,  forcommunication  with  all  who 
know  how  to  spell  correctly,  and  who 
will  devote  an  hour  or  two  to  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  character.  It  may,  by  means 
of  practice,  be  used  with  great  rapidity — 
greater  than  that  of  writing,  and  exceed- 
ing any  but  the  rarest  attainments 
in  articulation  and  reading  on  the  lips. 
It  may,  especially  the  one-handed  alpha- 
bet, be  used  in  a  great  variety  of  circum- 
stances, where  writing  is  impossible  or 
inconvenient.  It  admits  of  emphasis  and 
accompanying  expression;  and  is  of  con- 
stant use,  intermixed  with  natural  signs. 
It  is  perfectly  distinct,  and  may  be  read  at 
a  distance  and  by  a  whole  company  at 
once ;  which  is  not  the  case  with  the  la- 
bial alphabet.  It  may  also  be  felt  in  the 
dark. 

We  are  now  to  consider  these  several 
instruments,  as  to  their  use  in  imparting 
the  knowledge  of  a  language  of  words ; 
and  for  the  purpose  of  general  mental 
and  moral  cultivation,  in  the  hands  of  the 
teacher ;  as  instruments  of  thought  and 
of  mental  improvement  on  the  part  of 
the  deaf  mute  ;  and  as  furnishing  him  a 
medium  of  intercourse  with  society  at 
large  ;  and  then  to  indicate  that  combina- 
tion and  use  of  them,  which  in  our  judg- 
ment is  to  be  preferred  in  the  education  of 
deaf  mutes.  The  matter  is  more  or  less 
complicated,  in  reference  even  to  any  one 
of  these  ends,  and  becomes  still  more  so 
when  we  bring  them  all  into  view. 

We  may  lay  down  three  distinct 
methods,  or  rather  theories  of  method,  for 
the  education  of  deaf  mutes,  which  will 
cover  the  whole  ground.  One  relies  upon 
the  language  of  action,  to  give  a  know- 
ledge both  of  words  and  of  other  things, 
and  for  general  cultivation.  Another — 
rejecting  si^^ns  of  action,  or  restricting 
them  to  the  narrowest  possible  limits — 
depends  upon  the  constant  use  of  words 
by  writing  or  the  manual  alphabet,  as 
the  true  way  to  acquire  language — as  in 
accordance  with  the  manner  in  which 
nature  teaches  hearing  children  to  learn 
it  in  the  spoken  form — employing,  of 


course,  the  aid  of  definition  and  of  expla- 
nation by  means  of  words  already  ac- 
quired, as  far  as  practicable  and  desirable. 
A  third  resorts  to  articulation  and  read- 
ing on  the  lips,  as  still  more  in  accordance 
with  nature  ;  depending,  like  the  prece- 
ding, mainly  upon  use  to  instill  the  mean- 
ing of  language ;  and  aiming  to  furnish  a 
readier  means  of  communication  with  the 
mass  of  mankind,  and  a  form  of  language 
more  manageable  for  the  mind  of  ihe  deaf 
mute  himself.  These  methods,  thus  dis- 
tinct in  theory,  are,  however,  in  practice 
nowhere  distinct;  but  exist  in  every 
variety  of  combination,  and  also  with 
important  subordinate  modifications  in 
each. 

In  reference  to  the  acquisition  of  lan- 
guage, it  will  aid  our  inquiry,  if  we  con- 
sider the  manner  in  which  hearing  chil- 
dren learn  their  mother  tongue.  They 
are  introduced  to  it,  always  through  nat- 
ural signs.  Objects  are  designated  by 
pointing  to  them.  The  qualities  and  acts, 
which  the  child  first  learns  to  call  and  to 
recognize  bj'^  name,  are  indicated  in  great 
part  by  gesture  and  expression  of  coun- 
tenance, together  with  tones  of  voice. 
The  most  important  means  of  all,  is  how- 
ever, the  observed  connection  between 
actions,  facts  and  occurrences,  and  the 
language  used  to  express  them.  After  a 
sufficient  foundation  has  been  laid,  the 
meaning  of  words  may  be  inferred  from 
their  connection  with  others,  or  be  taught 
by  direct  explanation.  Practice  in  the 
use  of  language  must  be  added,  to  give 
the  learner  a  command  of  it  himself. 

The  method  which  would  rely  mainly 
upon  the  actual  use  of  words,  in  the  forms 
of  writing  and  the  manual  alphabet,  de- 
pends on  principles  virtually  the  same, 
but  employed  at  great  disadvantage.  To 
the  success,  or  even  the  trial,  of  this 
method,  it  is  absolutely  essential,  that 
language  in  these  forms  should  be  made 
the  ordinary  medium  of  colloquial  inter- 
course for  the  pupils  of  an  institution — 
that  words  may  be  caught  by  new  comers 
from  their  more  advanced  companions,  so 
as  to  be  available  for  the  explanations  of 
the  school  room.  But  the  inferiority 
would  be  immense,  not  only  to  the  living 
voice,  but  to  signs  of  action,  in  rapidity, 
ease  of  apprehension,  convenience,  and 
expressiveness ;  and  again,  and  as  a  con- 
sequence, there  would  be  adopted  an 
elliptical  and  irregular  use  of  language, 
which  would  form  a  peculiar  dialect. 

It  is  indeed  most  true,  that  nothing  but 
putting  language  into  actual  service,  will 
lead  to  a  firm  grasp  and  an   efiective 
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wielding  of  the  instrument,  and  skill  in 
its  management.  There  is  nothing  like 
being  forced  by  stern  necessity  to  the 
constant  use  of  a  particular  mode  of  com- 
munication, to  give  it  a  firm  adhesion  to 
the  mind.  But  with  instruments  slow 
and  cumbrous  like  these,  if  command  of 
them  is  to  be  acquired  by  use  alone, there 
must  be  constant  use,  and  a  necessity  ad- 
mitting no  alternative.  That  it  is  pos- 
sible to  acquire  language  in  this  manner, 
has  been  demonstrated  in  the  remarkable 
instance  of  Laura  Bridgman — the  deaf, 
dumb  and  blind  girl  at  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tution for  the  Blind,  at  Boston  ;  who  has 
literally  felt  her  way  to  the  new  world  of 
ideas,  into  which  she  has  been  introduced 
through  the  medium  of  finger  language 
alone — the  manual  alphabet  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  and  the  raised  letters  used  by 
the  blind.  With  the  increased  disabili- 
ties consequent  on  the  loss  of  sight — the 
necessity  which  has  shut  her  up  to  al- 
phabetic language  as  the  only  available 
means  of  communication,  must,  on  the 
other  hand,  be  reckoned  an  important  ad- 
vantage for  its  acquisition  in  the  mode 
now  in  question.  Although  her  attain- 
ments reflect  deserved  credit  upon  Dr. 
Howe,  under  whose  direction  they  have 
been  made,  yet  it  is  manifest  that,  by  the 
favor  of  a  rare  mental  and  physical  con- 
stitution, she  is  enabled  to  fly  where 
others  would  creep,  and  she  has  had  for 
a  long  course  of  years,  the  almost  exclu- 
sive attention  of  a  competent  individual 
devoted  to  her  instruction.  Her  case  is 
far  from  proving  that  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
supposing  signs  of  action  abandoned, 
would  acquire  alphabetic  language  as 
rapidly  or  perfectly  as  by  the  methods 
now  in  use;  while  to  force  them,  in  a 
community  by  themselves,  to  do  without 
signs,  may  be  safely  reckoned  an  absolute 
impossibility. 

The  work  of  learning  a  language 
involves  two  processes,  distinct,  though 
conjoined — the  acquisition  of  the  external 
forms  and  of  their  meaning.  For  a  child 
acquainted  with  language  as  spoken,  to 
learn  the  same  in  another  form,  as  spelled 
and  written,  is  usually  a  work  of  consid- 
erable labor ;  but  it  would  be  a  hundred- 
fold greater,  were  not  the  sound  of  the 
words  a  guide  to  the  spelling,  and  the 
spelling  to  the  sound.  A  person  who 
should  attempt  to  learn  a  foreign  language 
in  a  strange  character — as  Hebrew  or  Ar- 
abic— by  the  eye  and  the  pen  alone, 
giving  no  sound  to  the  letters  or  words, 
would  be  in  a  condition  to  estimate  the 
difficulty  presented  to  the  deaf  mute  in 


the  mere  external  form  of  language  ;  but 
still  without  experience  of  the  consequent 
disadvantage  for  acquiring  its  meaning  in 
the  mode  now  in  question.  Yet,  while 
signs  should  be  subsidized  to  make 
amends  for  this  disadvantage,  this  method 
should  have  the  fullest  scope  consistent 
with  realizing  their  benefits. 

The  method  which  relies,  for  the 
acquisition  of  language,  upon  its  use  by 
articulation  and  labial  reading,  agrees 
in  a  most  important  respect,  as  has  been 
observed,  with  the  one  just  considered. 
As  compared  with  this,  it  presents,  how- 
ever, essential  disadvantages  for  which  it 
has  nothing  to  offer  in  compensation. 
The  form  of  words,  as  represented  by 
writing  or  the  manual  alphabet,  is  more 
easily  learned,  than  as  articulated  and  read 
on  the  lips.  The  latter  requires  a  great  ex- 
penditure of  time  in  a  mere  mechanical 
exercise,  to  the  hindrance  of  intellectual 
cultivation  and  of  progress  in  learning 
the  meaning  of  language.  This  mode  of 
communication  has,  on  the  whole,  no  ad- 
vantage in  point  of  rapidity.  Mr.  Day 
says,  he  could  generally  spell  with  the 
manual  alphabet,  as  rapidly  as  the  most 
advanced  deaf  mutes  in  the  German 
schools  could  read.  It  is  less  certainly 
and  readily  intelligible,  especially  in  the 
intercourse  of  deaf  mutes  with  each 
other.  Instead  of  being  fitted  to  aid  in 
acquiring  language  by  observation  of  its 
use,  a  previous  knowledge  of  language 
is  itself  necessary  to  the  successful  guess- 
ing, by  which  chiefly  speech  is  under- 
stood by  the  deaf  mute.  The  advantage 
that  can  be  urged  with  the  most  sem- 
blance of  plausibilty,  is  that  of  being  a 
better  means  of  communication  with  the 
speaking  world;  which,  of  course,  cannot 
be  realized  to  any  great  extent  by  the 
pupil  within  the  walls  of  an  institution ; 
while  the  imperfection  of  the  attainment 
is,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  such  as  to 
render  the  advantage  altogether  imagi- 
nary. Instruction  in  writing  is,  of  course, 
combined  with  this  method,  and  is  an 
auxiliary  indispensable,  in  order  to  give 
anything  approaching  a  correct  and 
thorough  knowledge  of  language.  In- 
deed, the  fact,  that  both  signs  and  writ- 
ing are  everywhere,  and  of  necessity, 
employed,  where  deaf  mutes  are  instructed 
in  oral  language,  demonstrates  the  ex- 
ceeding imperfection  of  the  latter,  as  a 
medium  of  communication  for  them.  It 
is  to  be  remarked  that  the  irregular  or- 
thography of  the  English  presents 
peculiar  difficulties  in  the  way  of  acquir- 
ing language  by  this  means ;  such  as  do 
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not  exist  in  the  German,   Italian   and 
some  other  tongues. 

What  is  the  fitness  of  signs  of  action, 
for  the  purpose  of  instruction  in  a  lan- 
guage of  words  ?      From  the  simplicity 
of  their  form,  and  their    lightness  and 
rapidity  of  execution,  they   are   easily 
employed   and    readily    perceived,    and 
remembered  without  labor;  while  they 
are,    for    the    most    part,  so    naturally 
representative,    that    their    meaning   is 
perceived   without   explanation    at    all, 
or,  once  understood,  is  never  forgotten. 
So    far    as    precision  in    their   use  is 
given    by    instruction,  it  is  done  with 
no  loss  of  time,  but  in  the  very  act  of 
teaching  words.     By  this  medium,  the 
meaning  and  force  of  words  and  the  laws 
of  their  combination,  can  be  explained  at 
once;  and  in  many  cases,  if   skillfully 
done,  the  knowlege  thus  imparted  will 
be  nearly  complete  and   accurate  from 
the  outset;  whereas,  by  the  mere  process 
of  observing  the  occasions  of  words  and 
expressions,  their  meaning  would  gene- 
rally not  unfold  itself,  till  after  many  re- 
petitions ;  would  be  established  correctly 
only  through  the  repeated    relinquish- 
ment of  mistaken   assumptions ;    some- 
times after   long  groping  in   the   dark, 
would  still  elude   the  grasp ;  and  often 
would  be  only  partially  seized,  and  be 
but  a  dim  and   uncertain   thing  in   the 
mind.     Signs  often  shed  immediate  light 
upon  what  would  otherwise  either  re- 
main absolute  darkness  and  chaos,  or  be 
long  waiting  the  gradual  dawning  of  day. 
Signs  are,  however,  merely  a  staff  to 
assist  along  those  steps,   which  the  deaf 
and  the  hearing  must  alike  take   in  the 
acquisition  of  language ;  to  leap  or  to  fly 
being  as  impossible  in  the  case,  as  to  pass 
from  one  point  of  space  to  another  with- 
out traversing  the  interval,  or  to  support 
the  upper  part  of  a  structure  without  the 
lower.     To  have  a  correct  translation  of 
a  passage  in  a  foreign  tongue  even,  is  by 
no   means  to   have  a  knowledge  of  so 
much   of  the   language  as  the  passage 
embodies  ;  while  the  genius  of'lhe  sign- 
language  differs  so  essentially  from  that 
of  a  language  of  words,  that  the  acqui- 
sition of  the  latter,  by  the  help  of  the 
former,  is  altogether  a  different  task  from 
that  of  learning  a  foreign  language  by 
means  of  a  mother  tongue,  constructed 
upon  the  same  general  laws.     The  pro- 
cess must  indeed  be  essentially  the  same, 
as  in  the  acquisition    by  the    hearing 
child  of  his  mother  tongue  itself.   Signs, 
used  as  they  should  be  by  the  instructor, 
supply  the  place  of  the  actual  presence 


of  things,  by  representing  them  to  the 
imagination  ;  and  with  two  advantages: 
one,  that  by  the  multiplication  of  exam- 
ples and    illustrations,  the    experience 
which,  in  the  use  of  language  in  real  lite, 
would  be  scattered  over  a  long  period, 
can  be  concentrated   upon  a  point;  the 
other,  that  this  method  admits  of  a  regu- 
lar and  systematic  procedure,  in  which 
one  acquisition  shall  prepare  the  way  for 
another.     By  proceeding  thus,  and  en- 
gaging the  pupil  constantly  in  the  alter- 
nate processes  of  translating  words  into 
signs  and  signs  into  words,  language  may 
be  rapidly  and  thoroughly  inwrought  into 
his  mind,  in  its  twofold  use,  for  com- 
munication actively,  and  reception  pas- 
sively.     Again,  signs  are  a  means  of 
rapidly  enlarging  the  circle  of  the  pupil's 
ideas,  and  the  bounds  of  his  knowledge  ; 
and  as  there  is  a  sense  in  which  ideas 
must  go  before  their  expression  or  ap- 
prehension in  language,  the  advantage 
here   is  immense.     They  also  awaken 
and  give  a  spring  to  all  the  mental  fac- 
ulties; they  give  that  kind  of  interest  to 
the  exercises  of  the  school-room,  which 
the  mind  of  childhood  especially  needs, 
making  what  would  otherwise  be  an  in- 
tolerable drudgery,  a  pleasant  occupation ; 
by  this  means,  the  powers  are  more  en- 
ergetically and  actively  employed   upon 
both  the  mechanical,  and  the  more  prop- 
erly intellectual,  labor  of  the  acquisition 
of  language.     Cut  off,  as  the  deaf  mute 
necessarily  is,  from  the  living  voice,  with 
the  music  and  the  eloquence  of  its  tones, 
it  would  seem  cruel  to  deprive  him  of 
that  agreeable  and  expressive  substitute 
which  nature  puts  in  his  power,  and  to 
chain  him  down  to  a  language  literally 
dead  to  him. 

It  is  true  there  is  a  tendency  on  the 
part  of  the  pupil  to  be  misled  by  the  pe- 
culiar idiom  of  the  sign-language — a 
point  demanding  skill  and  care  in  the 
teacher.  Signs  mislead  by  intervening 
between  words  and  their  meaning,  and 
often  imperfectly  representing  the  latter. 
There  is,  again,  a  tendency  for  signs  to 
be  indulged,  when  words  might  be  em- 
ployed more  to  the  advantage  of  the  pu- 
pil. They  are  such  a  convenient  staff, 
that  the  support  must  be  judiciously  and 
timely  withdrawn,  or  the  learner  will 
never  be  able  to  go  alone.  The  use  of 
signs,  on  the  other  hand,  in  their  im- 
proved condition,  accustoms  the  pupil  to 
the  free  and  familiar  use  of  a  real  lan- 
guage, embracing  terms  general  and 
figurative ;  and  thus,  as  far  as  it  goes, 
forms  an  excellent  preparation  for  the 
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ready  apprehension  of   a  language  of 
words. 

After  what  has  been  said,  there  can 
hardly  be  a  question  which  of  these 
methods  is  preferable  as  a  means  ot 
general  mental  and  moral  cultivation. 
If  a  medium  of  communication,  which  is 
rapid  and  full  of  natural  eloquence,  is  for 
this  purpose  preferable  to  one  that  is  slow 
and  unimpressive  ;  if  one  which  brings 
the  mind  of  the  teacher  into  close  contact 
and  intimate  sympathy  with  that  of  the 
pupil,  is  better  than  one  by  which  they 
can  communicate  only  at  arm's  length, 
there  can  be  no  hesitation  in  our  choice. 
The  "  winged  words,"  which,  when  fully 
plumed  and  unimpeded,  convey  intelli- 
gence with  such  rapidity,  can  be  for  the 
deaf  mute  but  lame  and  halting  couriers; 
let  him  enjoy  that  substitute  by  which 
the  living  thought  itself,  in  its  simplicity 
and  freshness,  leaps  forth  from  every 
limb  and  feature;  let  him  enjoy  this 
means,  by  which  his  knowledge  .can  be 
extended,  his  mind  opened,  his  heart 
touched,  and  his  character  moulded  ;  by 
which  he  can  be  taught  his  duties  and 
his  destiny,  his  relations  to  his  fellow- 
beings,  to  his  God,  and  to  another  world  ; 
by  which  the  teacher  can  reach  the  in- 
dividual mind  to  such  advantage,  or,  by 
well-timed  and  eloquent  strokes,  can 
sway  numbers  in  a  body,  infuse  into 
them  one  thought  and  one  feeling,  and 
in  religious  worship,  lead  their  hearts,  in 
a  united,  though  speechless,  offering  of 
devotion  to  their  Maker.  These  advan- 
tages can  be  realized  long  before  a  lan- 
guage of  words  can  by  any  means  be 
acquired  ;  and  also  with  that  portion  of 
the  pupils,  who  from  age,  or  want  of 
the  requisite  capacity  or  application,  fail 
of  making  respectable  attainments  in  ar- 
tificial language. 

The  spectator  who  may  witness,  while 
instruction  is  imparted,  the  attention,  ea- 
ger though  not  painful,  the  kindling 
eye,  the  light  of  intelligence  overspread- 
ing the  features,  the  answering  nod  or 
smile,  the  shake  of  the  head,  or  the  sud- 
den burst  of  recognition  ;  and  during  de- 
votional exercises,  the  fixed  and  reverent 
attention  ;  or  in  conversation,  the  rapid 
and  animated  interchange  of  thought,  and 
the  keen  encounter  of  wit  that  may  be 
seen  to  be  going  on,  though  its  purport 
be  undiscovered ;  cannot  doubt,  that  a 
medium  is  here  employed,  by  which  an 
easy  and  imobstructed  passage  is  opened 
from  mind  to  mind. 

In  the  German  schools,  which  discard 
signs   for  instruction  in   language,  and 


even  discourage  their  cultivation  and 
their  use  as  a  means  of  communication, 
pantomimic  exercises,  having  for  their 
object  the  general  development  and 
awakening  of  the  faculties,  form,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  course,  a  regular  branch 
of  school  instruction.  The  benefit  is  of 
course  realized  imperfectly,  and  at  a  dis- 
advantage, and  with  expense  of  time, 
while  in  the  French  and  American 
schools,  it  is  gained  incidentally  and 
constantly,  and  much  more  completely. 

The  influence  of  language  upon  thought, 
has  been  a  subject  of  much  philosophical 
speculation ;  its  importance  can  hardly 
be  overrated  ;  and  in  the  present  case  it 
deserves  careful  attention. 

The  vernacular  language  of  deaf  mutes, 
which  is  in  reality  used  by  them  every- 
where, and  generally  more  or  less  through 
life,  cannot  but  have  an  important  influ- 
ence on  their  mode  of  thinking.     The  ef- 
fect will  remain,  even  supposing  it  super- 
seded by  another  instrument  of  thought. 
Its  use,  together  with  their  ignorance  in 
early  life  of  the  ordinary  means  of  com- 
munication, leads  to  the  cultivation  and 
tends  to  the  continued  ascendency  of  the 
faculties  dependent  on  ocular  perception ; 
promotes  quickness  and  accuracy  of  ob- 
servation, distinctness  of  conception,  and 
strength  of  memory  for  particulars.  These 
powers,  cultivated  as  they  should  be  in 
youth,  lay  the  best  foundation   for   the 
right  use  of  the  reasoning  and  reflective 
faculties,  whose  development  in  the  natu- 
ral order  is  subsequent.     Again,  in  the 
sign-language  of  the  deaf  mute,  ideas  are 
not  distorted  from  their  natural  shape  by 
being  arrayed  in  an  artificial  garb.  Words 
have  not  the  opportunity  to  mislead— them- 
selves to  take  the  place  of  ideas,  and  cheat 
the  mind  with  a  semblance  of  thought,  or 
to  be  a  vehicle  for  vague  and  obscure  no- 
tions.    The  medium  of  exchange  which 
he  uses  in  the  commerce  of  mind,  has  not 
its  original  stamp  of  thought  worn  off  by 
use,  so  that  its  value  is  uncertain ;  nor 
does  it  consist  of  a  sometimes  worthless 
representative  in  place   of   the   genuine 
metal. 

The  teacher  who  pursues  such  a  course 
as  to  lead  into  exercise  the  reflective  fa- 
culties, will,  before  even  the  merest  rudi- 
ments of  artificial  language  have  been  ac- 
quired, be  often  startled  with  proofs  of 
thought,  which  will  convince  him  that  the 
cultivated  language  of  signs  is  quite  ade- 
quate to  the  development  of  these  j)owers. 
An  instructor  was  explaining  to  his 
class  the  limited  extent  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, wlien  a  young  girl,  not  advanced 
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beyond  a  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  the 
simplest  style  of  language,  suddenly  start- 
ed the  inquiry,  how  angels  could  in  that 
case  fly  to  the  earth  ;  showing  no  little 
reflection  thus  to  understand  and  applj?, 
and  perhaps  to  have  observed  for  herself, 
the  fact  of  the  agency  of  air  in  flying. 
To  satisfy  the  inquiry,  the  teacher  had 
not  merely  to  remind  her  of  a  truth  fami- 
liar to  her,  that  angels  are  spicitual  be- 
ings, but  also  to  explain  that  this  spiritual 
nature  might,  by  the  power  of  God,  ap- 
pear in  a  visible  form.  All  this  was 
readily  apprehended;  and  further  inquiries 
were  put,  as  to  the  nature  of  such  an 
assumed  appearance,  which  showed  a 
keen  and  reflecting  mind,  and  might  not 
be  easy  to  answer  even  with  the  help  of 
words.  As  signs  will,  at  all  events,  be 
used  to  a  great  extent  by  deaf  mutes,  it 
seems  important,  as  concerns  their  influ- 
ence upon  thought,  that  they  should  be 
improved  and  perfected  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent. 

In  giving  instruction  in  language,  the 
proper  methodof  explaining  the  meaning 
of  words  and  the  laws  of  construction,  by 
means  of  signs,  leads  directly  to  the  exer- 
cise of  generalization  and  analysis,  and  to 
the  apprehension  and  the  application  of 
general  principles,  to  the  extent  of  the 
pupil's  capacity;  and  is  far  more  favorable 
to  mental  cultivation,  than  an  irregular  or 
even  a  somewhat  systematic  manner  of 
learning  language  by  use  alone.  The 
deaf  mute  is  not  floated  along  at  ease,  upon 
a  stream  of  audible  words,  through  the 
regions  of  thought,  but  has  to  trudge  on 
foot ;  and  in  following  the  track  of  words, 
such  as  they  are  to  him,  has  to  go  through 
many  turnings  and  windings,  which  make 
him  well  acquainted  with  the  domain. 

Though  the  deaf  mute  rarely  advances 
so  far  as  not  to  associate  some  sign  with 
nearly  or  quite  every  word  he  uses  or 
reads,  yet  he  may  do  this,  without  de- 
pending on  the  sign  for  the  meaning  of 
the  word.  It  is  highly  desirable,  indeed, 
that  his  thoughts  should  be  associated  as 
much  as  possible  with  words,  and  run  in 
that  channel  by  which  books  are  accessi- 
ble, and  communication  opened  w^ith  the 
world. 

Words  articulated,  consisting,  for  the 
deaf  mute,  only  of  characters  seen  or  felt, 
have  none  of  the  advantages  which  may 
belong  to  a  language  of  sound,  for  gliding 
in  easily,  and  adhering  firmly  in  memory, 
and  intertwining  itself  with  processes  of 
thought, and  forming  a  pliantand  manage- 
able instrument  for  the  mind.  But  writ- 
ten language  presents  some  advantages 


even  over  audible  speech,  for  easy,  rapid, 
and  correct  apprehension.  The  visible 
form  of  words  represented  to  the  mind  of 
the  deaf  mute,  may  be  lor  him  an  available 
instrument  of  thought. 

For  the  purpose  of  intercourse  with 
society  at  large,  the  attainments  of  the 
deal  mute  in  oral  language  are  not  only 
imperfect  at  first,  but  are  often  lost  after 
leaving  school.  On  this  point  Mr.  Day 
was  at  great  pains  to  examine  for  him- 
self, and  gives  the  particulars  at  length, 
(pp.  199-205,)  which  fully  sustain  his 
conclusion,  that  the  deaf  mute,  as  he  goes 
away  from  the  institution,  and  mixes  with 
the  world,  "  gradually  speaks  less,  and 
attempts  less  frequently  to  understand 
what  others  say,  becomes  more  and  more 
discouraged,  and  after  a  few  years,  for 
want  of  suflicient  practice  and  corrections, 
his  artificial  speaking  becomes  only  the 
relic  of  his  former  acquisition."  He  gives 
(pp.  205,206,)  the  testimony  of  Germans 
of  the  highest  character,  including  that  of 
eminent  teachers  of  deaf  mutes,  to  the  ex- 
ceeding imperfection  and  the  trifling  value 
of  these  attainments  in  most  cases,  and 
says,  (p.  167,)  "  While  I  have  met  some 
who  maintained  the  contrary,  the  more 
common  testimony  given  by  professors, 
clergymen,  and  gentlemen  in  other  pro- 
fessions is,  "  We  cannot  understand 
them." 

Reading  on  the  lips  is  possible  only 
within  a  short  distance,  generally  from 
two  iofive  feet,  and  with  a  front  view,  of 
course  with  a  good  light ;  and  the  speak- 
ing must  be  slower  and  more  distinct  and 
open  to  sight  than  usual.  To  understand 
conversation  in  a  mixed  company,  or  ad- 
dressed to  a  third  person  is  for  the  most 
part  out  of  the  question.  The  unnatural 
articulation  of  deaf  mutes  is  generally  so 
painful,  as  to  be  not  only  an  objection  to 
it,  but  an  actual  bar  to  its  use. 

The  deaf  mute  taught  on  a  different 
plan  will  find  signs  available  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  with  those  with  whom"he 
has  constant  intercourse  ;  while  the  man- 
ual alphabet  can  be  easily  acquired,  and 
writing  he  can  use  with  most  persons  in 
this  countrJ^ 

As  these  different  methods  of  instruc- 
tion offer  advantages  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree  incompatible,  it  becomes  difficult 
to  decide  precisely  w-hat  combination  of 
them  will  secure  the  greatest  advantage 
on  the  whole.  That  it  is  not  expedient 
to  instruct  the  great  majority  of  deaf  mutes 
in  articulation  and  reading  on  the  lips,  is 
beyond  question;  the  advantage  to  be  re- 
alized being  slight,  and  the  disadvantage 
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immense  in  the  time  consumed,  and 
attention  diverted  from  other  things,  by  a 
mere  mechanical  exercise.  The  consid- 
erations we  have  presented,  point  to  a 
judicious  combination  of  the  two  other 
methods,  as  best  for  all  the  ends  of  in- 
struction. An  improved  system  of  natu- 
ral signs  should  be  brought  into  full  play, 
as  more  serviceable  and  consuming  less 
time  than  one  more  imperfect.  To  this 
should  be  joined  constant  practice  in  the 
use  of  words.  As  fast  as  acquired, 
words  should,  to  a  great  extent,  super- 
sede signs  for  almost  every  purpose. 
This,  with  pains  on  the  part  of  the  teacher, 
may  be  accomplished  ;  as,  notwithstand- 
ing the  seductions  offered  by  signs,  the 
pupil  will  feel  a  pride  and  a  gratification 
in  the  ability  to  use  and  understand  words. 
Such  is  the  general  plan  pursued  in  the 
French  and  American  Institutions ;  the 
defects  of  the  German  and  English  schools 
being  the  want  of  an  improved  system  and 
proper  use  of  signs,  and  in  all  of  the  for- 
mer, the  waste  of  much  precious  time  in 
fruitless  attempts  to  teach  oral  language. 
Other  objections  to  the  German  method 
are,  the  greater  number  of  teachers,  and 
the  greater  length  of  time  required  in  a 
course  of  education,  and  the  necessity  of 
beginning  at  too  early  an  age  to  learn  a 
mechanical  employment  for  maintenance 
in  after  life,  aad  too  early  as  respects 
intellectual  instruction.  The  contrast  be- 
tween the  German  and  American  schools, 
in  moral  and  religious  training,  is  most 
striking,  and  the  deficiency  in  the  former 
is  one  for  which  no  other  advantage  can 
compensate.  The  conducting  of  devo- 
tional and  religious  exercises  in  the  nat- 
ural language  of  the  deaf  mute — intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Gailaudet ;  whose  name,  as 
the  father  of  deaf-mute  instruction  in  this 
country,  should  ever  be  held  in  grateful 
remembrance — has  been  followed  by  the 
most  happy  results.  The  results  in  re- 
spect to  language  and  general  attainments, 
with  the  exception  of  arithmetic,  are 
altogether  in  our  favor. 

The  method  of  instruction  by  signs, 
has  in  this  country,  and  also  in  France, 
become  more  practical  and  direct,  and  less 
metaphysical  and  circuitous,  than  as  em- 
ployed by  the  Abbe  Sicard.  If  our  in- 
structors have  perhaps  still  depended  too 
much  upon  signs,  and  have  not  sufficient- 
ly insisted  on  putting  words  into  frequent 
use  on  real  occasions,  and  for  explaining 
the  unknown  by  the  known,  yet,  in  the 
consequent  development  of  the  sign-lan- 


guage, a  point  has  been  gained  which  can 
never  be  lost.  They  have  never  doubted, 
that  there  were  a  few  among  their  pupils, 
who  might  be  instructed  in  oral  language 
with  benefit;  in  the  institutions  at 
Hartford  and  New  York,  the  experiment 
is  now  making,  to  ascertain  how  much 
can  be  accomplished  in  this  way,  in  con- 
nection with  the  ordinary  course  of  in- 
struction, which  even  for  these  pupils 
should  by  no  means  be  given  up.  The 
friends  of  the  deaf  mute  have  the  evidence, 
not  only  that  our  system  is  on  the  whole 
the  best,  but  that  our  instructors  will  spare 
no  pains  to  give  it  every  improvement  of 
which  it  shall  appear  susceptible,  and 
which  the  liberality  of  their  patrons  shall 
put  within  their  power.  The  course  of 
instruction  has,  heretofore,  been  in  general 
too  much  limited  as  to  time.  Printed 
books  adapted  for  the  use  of  deaf  mutes 
under  instruction,  have  been  greatly 
wanted.  The  work  of  supplying  this 
deficiency  has  beenablyand  successfully 
commenced  by  the  President  of  the  New 
York'Institution,  and  its  completion  will, 
we  trust,  not  long  remain  to  be  desired. 

The  union  of  schools  for  deaf  mutes 
with  those  for  thel  blind,  has  been  advo- 
cated by  some  in  this  country.  We  learn 
from  these  Reports,  that  the  experiment 
has  been  fully  tried  in  Europe,  and  with 
results  decidedly  unfavorable  to  the  plan. 

There  are  many  points  of  interest  in 
relation  to  this  subject,  and  embraced  in 
these  documents,  which  we  have  been 
obliged  to  pass  by.  The  reader  who  de- 
sires can  easily  obtain  the  pamphlets. 
The  Twenty-Seventh  Report  of  the  New 
York  Institution  is  also  just  issued,  con- 
taining some  excellent  directions  upon  a 
matter  of  great  importance, — the  training 
of  deaf-mute  children  at  home,  before 
their  entrance  into  an  institution. 

The  friends  of  the  deaf  muie,  and  the 
public  at  large,  are  much  indebted  to  the 
authors  of  these  Reports  and  to  those  who 
commissioned  them.  The  existence  of 
institutions  of  benevolence  like  these,  is 
justly  esteemed  one  of  the  brightest  fea- 
tures of  our  times.  Let  no  efforts  be  spared 
to  perfect  and  extend  them.  Though  the 
sphere  of  the  instructor  of  deaf-mutes  is 
limited,  the  benefits  conferred  are,  to  the 
subjects  of  them, immeasurable  and  price- 
less. His  work  is  arduous;  so  far  as 
faithful  and  well-directed,  his  efforts 
should  be  encouraged  by  the  interest  and 
approbation  of  the  public. 
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We  might  as  well  look  for  the  expres- 
sion of  Greek  Civilization  in  the  athletas 
of  her  Olympic  Games,  as  expect  to  lind 
the  type  of  modern  civilization  in  a  na- 
tion destitute  of  Art.  However  well  fur- 
nished otherwise  with  the  thews  and 
sinews  of  commercial  and  productive 
strength,  it  is  yet  weak  in  the  higher  at- 
tributes of  Power.  The  best  embodi- 
ments of  purely  physical  force  afford  us 
only  comparative  pleasure — comparative 
with  the  other  types  of  brute  force  with 
which  we  may  be  familiar,  but  not  with 
those  of  a  nobler  and  antagonistic  energy 
— the  Soul.  The  presence  of  this  en- 
ergy is  as  much  necessary  to  illuminate 
the  brute,  dark  masses  of  muscular  tis- 
sue— to  quicken  them  with  the  light  of  a 
God's  life— as  that  of  the  sun  is  to  shine 
through  and  reveal  the  green  deeps  and 
mysteries  of  the  sea,  or  that  of  Art  is  to 
give  form  and  everlasting  front  to  na- 
tional development  and  character.  Our 
country  is  the  young  Giant  of  the  modern 
Olympiad,  and  we  do  yearn  to.  see  its 
large  limbs  informed  with 

"  A  light  diviner  than  the  common  sun  !" 

Too  much  of  the  rough  work,  the 
blood  and  dust  of  the  arena,  there  has 
been  to  struggle  with  until  of  late  years. 
But  even  through  the  clouded  trouble 
there  have  been  glimpses  of  a  better 
dawn.  Through  and  since  its  darkest  pe- 
riod we  have  had  something  of  Art  and 
some  sort  of  Artists.  From  that  gray  old 
Patriarch  of  Art,  Benjamin  West,  down  to 
the  AUstons,  Powers,  &c.,  we  have  been 
progressively  represented,  though  at  in- 
tervals few  and  far  between.  It  is  more 
to  be  regretted  than  to  be  marveled  at, 
that  we  have  not  accomplished  more  that 
is  characteristic  and  distinctive  in  Art  as 
yet.  The  arms  of  our  colossal  strength 
have  been  employed  in  mowing  down 
forests,  ripping  up  quarries,  and  piling 
cities  amongst  the  hills.  There  has  been 
little  leisure  for  the  employment  of  the 
chisel  and  the  pencil,  and  quite  as  little 
pleasure  and  will  for  the  admiration  or 
patronage  of  the  works  of  either.  iSiow 
that  we  have  leisure  enough  for  the  con- 
sciousness of  power  to  have  expanded 


itself  into  licentiousness  of  ambition,  it  is 
high  time  we  should  give  some  of  it  to  a 
consideration  of  what  has  been  accom- 
plished in  Art  by  us,  and  of  those  meang 
by  which  its  glorious  mission  is  to  be 
most  nobly  defined  for  our  times.  How 
else  are  our  times  to  be  fitly  commemo- 
rated— our  generations  signed,  and  centu- 
ries stamped — but  by  the  hand  of  enlight- 
ened Art .'  How  are  we  to  have  an  en- 
lightened Art,  unless  a  knowledge  of  what 
it  includes  be  made  popular — the  gen- 
eral mind  be  elevated  to  something  like  an 
appreciation  of  the  sacredness  of  genius, 
of  the  necessity  of  public  patronage  to 
lift  it  into  the  unembarrassed  air  of  free- 
dom from  mercenary  cares,  that  it  may 
calmly  and  genially  work  out  its  own 
apotheosis  ?  We  can  get  no  legislative 
action — no  public  patronage — without 
enlightening  the  body  of  the  people  upon 
these  points.  We  must  make  them  feel 
that  our  character  and  rank  as  a  nation 
is  at  stake — that  the  measure  of  civiliza- 
tion is  the  patronage  of  Art.  When 
they  have  understood  this,  whether  they 
at  first  understand  or  not  the  unarticu- 
lated  myths  left  eloquent  upon  the  move- 
less lips  of  its  dumb  forms,  yet  will  they 
soon  be  unconsciously  elevated  to  such 
appreciation.  It  is  in  view  of  such  re- 
sults that  we  are  disposed  to  regard  with 
some  cordiality  the  new  enterprise  of  Mr. 
Lester.  He  himself  has  expressed  some- 
thing like  this  purpose  in  his  preface. 
He  would  have  "  our  Artists  and  their 
Works  better  known  at  home/"  He 
means,  of  course,  to  have  them  more 
luidelij  known  ;  for  certainly  he  does  not 
expect,  in  the  mode  and  form  he  has 
adopted,  to  make  them  any  better  known 
where  they  were  known  at  all.  The 
series  is  professedly  a  popular  one,  and 
as  such  is  certainly  not  to  be  ruled  to 
the  strictest  letter  of  criticism.  He  says, 
in  his  preface : 

"  I  have  long  believed  that  the  insensi- 
bility of  the  nation  to  the  claims  of  Art 
and  Artists  was  more  owing  to  a  lack  of 
information  on  these  subjects,  than  to  any, 
perhaps  all  other  causes  ;  and  I  have  long 
desired  to  see  this  want  supplied  with  some 
work,   uniting  beauty   of   execution    and 


*  The  Artists  of  America:  A  Series  of  Biographical  Sketches  of  American  Artists;  with 
Portraits  and  Designs  on  Steel.    By  C.  Edwards  Lester.    New  York  :  Baker  and  Scribner. 
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cheapness  of  price,  with  authenticity  of 
facts,  to  secure  for  it  general  circulation. 
Artists  themselves  will  not  do  it,  although 
well  qualified  for  the  task ;  perhaps  they 
could  not  do  it  without  suff'ering,  however 
unjustly,  unkind  imputations.  No  one 
else  seems  inclined  to  make  an  attempt, 
and  I  have  resolved" lo  try  it  myself." 

It  was  necessary  that  it  should  be 
done,  and  Mr.  Lester  was,  alike  with 
every  other  true  lover  of  Art,  called  upon 
to  meet  this  necessity.  There  seems  to 
be  a  restless,  energetic  impulsion  in  his 
temper,  which  does  not  permit  his  paus- 
ing long  to  count  costs  upon  the  thresh- 
hold  of  any  enterprise.  The  country 
will  certainly  be  benefited  by  this,  so 
far  as  it  goes.  So  little  has  been 
known  of  our  Artists,  to  the  great  body 
of  the  people,  beyond  the  mere  names  of 
the  most  prominent  of  them  and  their 
works,  that  any  information,  however 
much  popularized,  is  of  importance,  so 
that  it  be  thrown  into  such  forms  as  to 
render  it  widely  available.  This  Mr.  L. 
has  accomplished.  Five  numbers  of  his 
series  have  appeared  in  beautiful  style, 
accompanied  with  portraits  of  the  Artists, 
some  of  which  are  admirable.  The  first 
is  a  sketch  of  the  poet-painter,  AUston. 
The  portrait  accompanying  it  is  one  of 
great  fidelity,  and  is  highly  creditable  to 
the  promising  young  artist  who  has  the 
series  in  hand.  As  for  Mr.  Lester's  part 
of  the  work,  it  is  done  in  his  usual  hur- 
ried, loose-shod  manner,  with  occasional 
bursts  of  vehement  expression,  approach- 
ing to  eloquence.  Far  the  best  portions 
of  it,  though,  consist  in  the  extracts  from 
the  artist's  own  letters,  &c.  We  have 
somehow  always  felt  that  AUston  would 
have  made  a  greater  poet  than  painter, 
though  the  two  things  are  identical,  ex- 
cept in  the  modes  of  their  manifestations. 
Yet  poet  is  the  more  universal  name,  and 
AUston  was  a  universal  man.  We  can- 
not say  that  those  specimens  of  his  po- 
etry which  have  reached  us, are  at  all  re- 
markable as  expressions  of  Poetical  Art — 
for  it  would  have  been  quite  wonderful 
had  this  been  so,  since  those  years  of  ef- 
fort and  practice  necessary  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  Art  in  any  department, 
were  given  by  him  singularly  to  that  of 
the  Painter  alone — but  we  do  say  that 
there  is  a  delicacy  and  graphic  propriety 
united  with  the  most  remarkable  vigor  in 
such  passages  of  his  prose  as  we  have 
seen,  which  gives  us  a  sort  of  intuitive 
assurance  that  had  his  life  been  given 
professedly  to    Poetry,  he  would  have 


been  more  remarkable  as  a  word  Painter 
than  as  a  Painter  in  colors.  What  could 
be  more  exquisite  than  the  italicised 
passages  in  the  extract  which  we  give : 

"  On  quitting  College  (in  ISOO)  I  re- 
turned to  Charleston.  *  *  *  My  picture 
manufactory  still  went  on  in  Charleston 
till  I  embarked  for  London.  Up  to  this 
time  my  favorite  subjects,  with  an  oc- 
casional comic  intermission,  were  banditti. 
I  well  remember  one  of  these,  where  I 
thought  I  had  happily  succeeded  in  cutting 
a  throat !  The  subject  of  this  precious 
performance  was  robbers  fighting  with 
each  other  for  the  spoils,  over  the  body  of 
a  murdered  traveler — and  clever  ruffians  I 
thought  them.  I  did  not  get  rid  of  this 
banditti  mania  until  I  had  been  over  a  year 
in  England.  It  seems  that  a  fondness  for 
subjects  of  violence  is  common  with  young 
Artists.  One  might  suppose  that  the 
youthful  mind  would  delight  in  scenes  of 
an  opposite  character.  Perhaps  the  rea- 
son of  the  contrary  may  be  found  in  this  : 
that  the  natural  condition  of  youth  being 
one  of  incessant  excitement  from  the  con- 
tinual influx  of  novelty — for  all  about  us 
must  at  one  time  be  new — it  must  needs 
have  something  fierce,  terrible  or  unusual, 
to  force  it  above  its  wonted  tone.  But  the 
time  must  come  to  every  man  who  lives 
beyond  the  middle  age,  '  when  there  is 
nothing  new  under  the  sun.'  His  novelties 
then  are  the  rifacimenti  of  his  former 
life.  The  gentler  emotions  are  then  as 
early  friends  who  revisit  him  in  dreams, 
and  who,  recalling  the  past,  give  a  grace 
and  beauty,  nay,  a  rapture  even  to  what  in 
the  hey-day  of  youth  had  seemed  to  him 
spiritless  and  flat.  And  how  beautiful  is 
this  law  of  nature — perfuming  as  it  were 
our  very  graves  with  the  tmheed ed  flowers 
of  childhood.  One  of  my  favorite  haunts 
when  a  child,  in  Carolina,  was  a  forest 
spring,  where  I  tised  to  catch  minnows, 
and  I  dare  say  with  all  the  callousness  of 
a  fisherman.  At  this  moment  I  can  see 
that  spring ;  and  the  pleasant  conjuror, 
memory,  has  brought  again  those  little 
creatures  before  me ;  but  how  unlike  to 
what  they  were  !  They  seem  to  me  like 
the  spirits  of  the  woods,  which  a  flash 
from  their  little  diamond  eyes  lights  up 
afresh  in  all  their  gorgeous  garniture  of 
vases  and  flowers. ^^ 

There  is  no  attempt  at  comparative 
criticism  on  the  part  of  Mr.  L. ;  he  has 
simply  furnished  a  biographical  and  eulo- 
gistic introduction  of  the  great  artist  to  the 
popular  mind.  The  second  number  is  de- 
voted to  Henry  Inman.  We  regret  that 
we  cannot  say  as  much  for  the  portrait 
in  this  instance.  The  delicate  and  poeti- 
cal face  of  this  fine  Artist  has  been  rudely 
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sensualized — whether  from  some  error 
in  the  burin,  or  imperfection  of  the  da- 
guerreotype, it  matters  not,  so  the  mis- 
chief is  done.  The  sketch  of  Inman  is 
about  as  detailed  and  just  as  might  be 
expected  so  soon  after  the  death  of  a  man 
so  much  beloved  and  admired.  A  happy 
versatility,  but  not  a  very  great  depth  of 
genius,  characterized  this  favorite  artist. 

In  the  third  number  we  have  sketches 
of  Benjamin  West  and  Stewart.  The  por- 
trait of  West  is  so  particularly  fine,  that 
we  present  it  to  our  readers.  Apart  from 
other  considerations,  this  is  a  distinction 
of  precedence  to  which  this  venerable 
Artist  is  certainly  entitled.  He  was  the 
first,  in  point  of  time,  our  country  gave 
birth  to,  and  unquestionably  his  pains- 
taking and  laborious  life  was  crowned 
with  honors  not  discreditable  to  the  in- 
fancy of  Art  among  any  people. 

The  Life  and  Character  of  Benjamin 
West  is  a  subject  which  can  awaken  but 
little  true  enthusiasm  in  men's  minds. 
"  Some  men  achieve  greatness — some 
have  it  thrust  upon  them."  With  all 
West's  order  and  industry,  and  his  long 
life  of  earnest  endeavor',  we  still  feel  that 
he  was  a  lucky  man — that  he  was  born 
at  a  fortunate  period,  when  a  small  capi- 
tal of  talent  went  a  great  way,  because 
there  was  less  competition  than  at  a  later 
day.  We  feel  that,  in  some  sense,  "great- 
ness was  thrust  upon  him."  He  was 
born  of  Quaker  parents.  Absurdity  often 
passes  for  wit,  and  oddity  is  almost  uni- 
versally interesting.  There  was  some- 
thing novel — something  exceedingly  re- 
chcrchi — in  the  idea  of  a  Quaker  Artist. 
It  was  what  the  learned  call  a  lusus  na- 
ture, and  the  vulgar  a  white  blackbird. 

His  early  efforts  make  our  hearts  thrill. 
We  feel  a  joy  at  his  success  in  the  draw- 
ing of  his  baby  sister,  which  has  some- 
thing in  it  analogous  to  the  feeling  of  the 
mother.  Then  we  take  deep  interest  in 
his  Cherokee  instructors,  and  their  teach- 
ings in  the  mysteries  of  colors,  and  the 
art  of  archery.  Then  his  picking  the  cat 
of  her  fur  for  brushes,  and  the  trouble  of 
the  precise  Quaker  parents  at  the  altered 
appearance  of  the  cat,  and  their  rebuking 
him  for  his  quotations  from  its  fur,  "  more 
in  affection  than  anger,"  are  all  subjects 
of  interest.  And  then,  when  better  help 
came,  and  the  merchant — Pennington — 
sent  his  young  artist  cousin  a  box  of 
paints  and  pencils,  with  canvas  prepared 
for  the  easel,  and  six  engravings  by 
Grevling,  we  sympathize  deeply  with 
the  child  in  his  sleepless  joy.     And  then 


the  anger  of  his  schoolmaster,  because 
he  shut  himself  up  to  paint  instead  of 
going  to  school,  and  the  kisses  of  his 
mother  because  of  his  success  in  his  se- 
clusion, are  interesting  features  in  the 
history  of  West. 

There  seems  to  have  been  but  one  event 
in  West's  life,  which  violated  his  Quaker 
faith  or  education.  He  became  a  soldier. 
The  Friends  had  not  included  this  pur- 
suit in  their  prophecy  for  the  paragon 
they  were  persuaded  West  must  become. 
His  only  exploit  as  a  soldier  appears  to 
have  been  finding  the  bones  of  Sir  Peter 
Halket's  father.  The  sober  imagination 
of  West  was  so  much  excited  by  the 
scene,  that  he  wished  to  embody  it  in  a 
picture;  but  Lord  Grosvenor,  to  whom 
he  described  it,  discouraged  him,  and  he 
had  not  that  impetuous  genius  which 
carries  its  possessor,  with  the  force  of  the 
avalanche  or  cataract,  over  all  obstacles, 
and,  easiest  of  all,  over  the  bubbles  of 
royalty.  He  returned  from  his  little 
episode  as  a  soldier,  to  receive  the  dying 
blessing  of  his  mother.  His  deep  and 
absorbing  love  for  her  is  truly  affecting. 
His  father's  house  was  no  longer  a  pleas- 
ant home  to  him,  without  the  charm  of 
his  mother's  watchful  affection.  He  soon 
left  for  Philadelphia.  Here  he  obtained 
much  patronage.  From  Philadelphia  he 
went  to  New  York.  Here  he  obtained 
help  to  go  to  Italy.  With  a  present  of 
fifty  guineas  from  Kelly,  and  letters  to 
leading  men  in  his  pocket,  he  departed 
for  Rome.  There  he  was  considered  a 
lion,  or  rather  a  sort  of  savage ;  and  it  can 
hardly  be  determined  at  this  day  whether 
the  people  of  Rome  wished  most  to  ex- 
hibit the  young  savage,  or  the  master- 
pieces of  Art  which  their  City  contained. 
They  paid  him,  however,  great  attention. 
An  exhausting  ambition  seems  to  have 
been  awakened  in  his  mind,  and  he  soon 
fell  ill  of  a  fever.  After  a  lingering  ill- 
ness of  eleven  months,  he  was  cured. 

Those  who  befriend  genius,  (says  Cun- 
ningham in  his  life  of  West,)  when  it  is 
struggling  for  distinction,  befriend  the 
world,  and  their  names  should  be  held  in 
remembrance.  There  is  good  sense  and 
right  feeling  in  the  reply  of  Mahomet  to 
the  insinuation  of  the  fair  Ayesha,  that 
his  first  wife,  Cadijah,  was  old  and  un- 
lovely, and  that  he  had  now  a  better  in 
her  place.  "  No,  by  Allah  !  there  never 
was  a  better.  She  believed  in  me  when 
men  despised  me.  She  relieved  my  wants 
when  I  was  poor  and  persecuted  by  the 
world." 
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The  names  of  Smith,  Hamilton,  Kelly, 
Allen,  Jackson,  Rutherford  and  Lord 
Grantham,  must  be  dear  to  all  the  admir- 
ers of  West.  They  aided  him  in  the 
infancy  of  his  fame  and  fortune.  They 
watched  over  him  with  the  vigilance  of 
true  friendship. 

In  1763,  West  went  to  London.  We 
will  not  say  that,  in  an  evil  hour,  he  be- 
came the  protege  of  royalty.  No  !  It 
was  well.  It  was  in  keeping,  for  West 
was  not  above  being  pinned  to  the  skirts 
of  a  royal  robe,  till  what  he  considered  a 
very  hard  fortune  cut  him  loose.  West's 
life  was  regular.  Nothing  was  allowed 
to  break  the  uniformity,  not  to  say  mo- 
notony, of  his  methodical  existence.  He 
was  never  guilty  of  any  of  those  oddi- 
ties or  absurdities  which  men  of  genius 
take  it  upon  them  to  enact  generally  in 
youth,  and  often  in  age.  As  his  wife 
said,  "  He  was  a  good  man — he  never 
had  a  vice." 

From  1769  to  1801,  West  received 
orders  from  the  King  in  person.  "The 
King's  sickness,  at  this  last  date,  sus- 
pended all  West's  work,  and  threw  a  dark 
cloud  over  his  life  and  prospects.  How- 
ever, from  the  time  of  His  Majesty's  re- 
covery till  his  final  superannuation. 
West  was  again  the  subject  of  royal 
patronage. 

West's  life  was  long  and  laborious, 
and  his  productions  were  very  numerous. 
Cunningham  says  of  him  :  "  He  wanted 
lire  and  imagination,  to  be  the  restorer  of 
that  grand  style  which  bewildered  Barry, 
and  was  talked  of  by  Reynolds.  Most 
of  his  works — cold,  formal,  bloodless  and 
passionless — may  remind  the  spectator  of 
the  sublime  vision  of  the  valley  of  dry 
bones,  when  the  flesh  and  skin  had  come 
upon  the  skeletons,  before  the  breath  of 
God  had  informed  them  with  life  and 
feeling.  Though  such  is  the  general  im- 
pression which  the  works  of  West  make, 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  many  are  dis- 
tinguished by  great  excellence.  In  Death 
on  the  Pale  Horse,  and  more  particularly 
in  the  sketch  of  that  picture,  he  has  more 
than  approached  the  masters  and  princes 
of  the  calling.  *  *  *  West  was  in- 
jured by  early  success.  He  obtained  his^ 
fame  too  easily.  It  was  not  purchased 
by  long  study  and  many  trials,  and  he 
rashly  imagined  himself  capable  of  any- 
thing. But  the  coldness  of  his  imagina- 
tion nipped  the  blossoms  of  history.  It 
is  the  province  of  Art  to  elevate  the  sub- 
ject in  the  spirit  of  its  nature,  and  brood- 
ing over  the  whole  with  the  feeling  of  a 


poet,  awaken  the  scene  into  vivid  life 
and  heroic  beauty ;  but  such  mastery 
rarely  waited  upon  the  ambition  of  this 
amiable  and  upright  man." 

Fair,  honest  criticism,  in  which  there 
is  keen  analysis  and  a  just  award  of 
praise  and  blame,  is  not  often  met  with 
in  the  market.  The  material  for  a  genu- 
ine Critic  is  quite  as  rare  and  precious  as 
the  material  for  a  genuine  Poet.  It  is 
much  better  for  genius  to  stand  alone 
than  to  be  bolstered  in  a  clique,  paying 
for  praise  by  glorifying  others,  whether 
they  always  deserve  it  or  not.  This 
tendency  of  our  age  to  act  in  masses, 
societies,  cliques,  &c.,  is  proof  of  its  ex- 
ceeding poverty.  The  man  of  genius 
stands  alone,  and  stands  out  from  his 
time.  He  does  not  ask  endorsement. 
He  is  sui  generis,  and  "  sets  the  fashion" 
for  a  long  line  of  lesser  men.  The  com- 
monest observer  cannot  but  see  that 
Benjamin  West  was  not  such  a  man. 
His  life  and  character  forcibly  remind 
one  of  what  Cunningham  so  justly 
says  of  his  pictures : 

"  They  are  well-conceived  and  prettily 
drawn,  but  want  soul  and  substance,  and 
seem  the  shadows  of  what  is  noble  and 
lovely.  There  is  no  deception.  They  are 
flat,  and  the  eye  seems  to  see  through  both 
color  and  canvas." 

That  West  was  a  man  of  industry  and 
talent,  all  will  readily  concede.  He  was 
a  most  amiable  man,  too.  (We  remem- 
ber a  wicked  wag  who  said  amiability 
is  a  very  stupid  virtue.) 

His  biographer  says,  "  The  war  which 
broke  out  between  Britain  and  her  colo- 
nies was  a  sore  trial  to  the  feelings  of 
West.  His  early  friends  and  present 
patrons  were  involved  in  a  bloody  con- 
troversy. He  was  not,  according  to  his 
own  account,  silent.  He  was  too  much 
in  the  palace  and  alone  with  his  majes- 
ty, to  avoid  some  allusion  to  the  strife. 
The  King  inquired  anxiously  respecting 
the  resources  of  his  foes  and  the  talents 
of  their  chiefs,  and  the  Artist  gave,  or 
imagined  he  gave,  more  correct  informa- 
tion concerning  the  American  leaders  and 
their  objects,  than  could  be  acquired 
through  official  channels.  West  had 
long  been  away  from  his  native  land. 
His  literary  talents  were  not  of  an  order 
to  allure  correspondents,  and  with  few 
if  any  of  the  influential  insurgents  can 
it  be  supposed  that  he  was  at  all  ac- 
quainted. But  not  few  were  the  delu- 
sions under     which  this  amiable   man 
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Jived.  How  he  contrived  both  to  keep 
his  place  in  the  King's  opinion,  and  the 
respect  of  the  spirits  who  stirred  in  the 
American  Revolution,  he  has  not  told  us; 
but  it  is  not  difficult  to  guess.  He  was 
of  a  nature  cold  and  unimpassioned.  His 
religion  taught  him  peace.  His  situation 
whispered  prudence,  and  the  Artist  dis- 
missed civil  broils  from  his  mind,  and 
addressed  himself  to  more  profitable  con- 
templations. He  saw  his  reward  in  for- 
tune and  perhaps  in  fame  for  those  days 
of  toil  and  nights  of  study  in  which  he 
painted  and  pored  over  history,  sacred 
and  profane,  and  he  closed  his  eyes  on 
all  else  save  elaborate  outlines  and  the 
effect  of  light  and  shade." 

March  24th,  1792,  West  took  his 
place  as  President  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
and  "delivered  his  ina,ugural  address 
to  an  audience  who  much  applauded  a 
composition  which  could  have  cost  him 
little  thought,  since  it  dwelt  but  on  two 
topics,  the  excellence  of  British  art  and 
the  gracious  benevolence  of  his  JMajes- 
ty."  "  He  had  no  unstudied  felicities  of 
phrase,  little  vigor  of  thought  or  happi- 
ness of  illustration.  He  was  cold,  sen- 
sible and  instructive,  and  the  student 
who  may  learn  from  his  pictures  the  way 
to  manage  a  difficult  subject,  and  from 
his  life  the  art  of  employing  his  time, 
can  hardly  be  e.xpected  to  re-read  his  dis- 
courses." 

When  we  say  that  West  was  not  a 
Genius,  we  do  not  say — the  cruel  damna- 
tion of  Byron's  savage  line,  "  Europe's 
wofst  dauber  and  poor  England's  best," 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding — that  he 
was  not  something  better,  more  useful  and 
happy,  if  less  brilliant  and  imposing.  He 
was  J  good  man.  "  His  kindness  to 
young  Artists  was  great.  His  liberality 
seriously  impaired  his  income.  He  never 
seemed  weary  of  giving  advice — intru- 
sion never  disturbed  his  temper,  nor 
could  the  tediousness  of  the  dull  ever 
render  him  impatient  or  peevi.sh.  What- 
ever he  knew  in  Art  he  readily  imparted. 
He  was  always  happy  to  think  that  art 
was  advancing,  and  no  mean  jealousy  of 
other  men's  good  fortune  ever  invaded 
his  repose.  His  vanity  was  amusing  and 
amiable,  and  his  belief,  prominent  in 
every  page  of  the  narrative  which  he 
dictated  to  his  friend,  Mr.  Gait,  that 
preaching  and  prophecy  had  predestined 
him  to  play  a  great  part  before  mankind, 
and  be  an  example  to  all  posterity,  did  no 
one  any  harm  and  himself  some  good." 


"  A  thing  of  Beauty  is  a  joy  forever," 

and  a  true  Artist  is  emphatically  "  a 
thing  of  Beauty."  To  inquire  into  the 
history  of  such,  to  trace  the  circum- 
stances that  have  contributed  to  create 
them,  is  a  work  of  deep  interest  and 
profit.  However  much  the  strong  of 
heart  may  control  and  modify  the  condi- 
tions in  which  they  are  placed,  still  we 
cannot  but  see  that  the  infant,  created 
after  a  law  of  which  it  takes  no  cogni- 
zance, is  received  into  conditions  that 
mould  its  organization,  if  not  its  being, 
and  which  have  much  influence  in  de- 
termining its  destiny,  for  this  world  at 
least.  It  is  said  that  the  true  man,  the 
beautiful  man,  will  do  this  or  that :  so 
he  may,  and  will.  But  what  makes  him 
a  true  man  .'  Whence  comes  his  power  ? 
Was  he  born  an  abortion,  nurtured  amid 
damning  circumstances,  or  was  the  page 
of  his  being  unrolled  farther  and  fairer, 
by  a  law  which  is  unseen  by  him  and 
others  ?  Does  he  make  and  improve 
conditions,  because  he  was  born  a  con- 
dition maker — because  he  so  wills  ? 
Still,  is  not  the  will  bound  by  a  law,  and 
can  we  change  only  by  a  will  which  is 
subject  to  a  higher  law  .'  But  I  would 
write  no  paper  upon  free  will  and  ne- 
cessity. I  leave  them  to  those  who  are 
under  a  necessity,  or  have  a  free  will,  to 
attend  to  them.  We  have  a  word  more 
to  say  of  this  fashion  of  self-laudation, 
for  it  amounts  to  this  in  the  end,  which 
is  becoming  so  common.  We  would 
say,  seriously,  to  any  writer  who  is  dis- 
posed to  parade  the  greatness,  and  hide 
the  littleness,  of  our  men  of  talent  or 
genius — "  Do  thyself  no  harm  ;"  for  a 
more  suicidal  course  cannot  be  pursued 
than  that  of  giving  or  selling  one's  self 
to  puffing  the  powerful  of  the  present  or 
the  past.  In  reading  Mr.  Lester's  books 
we  are  reminded  of  the  Frenchman  who 
exaggerated  many  thousands  in  his  esti- 
mate of  those  who  v/ere  sacrificed  in  the 
Revolution.  When  he  was  corrected, 
he  answered  earnestly,  "  One  cannot 
do  too  much  for  one's  country."  It 
is  well  said  by  Mr.  Lester,  that  "  Praise 
cannot  make  Artists."  This  is  true  in  a 
very  wide  sense.  It  is  a  very  conve- 
nient way  of  "growing"  present  fame 
to  praise  everybody ;  for  the  majority  in 
the  world  will  not  tolerate  truthful  utter- 
ance. We  must  draw  a  check  on  the 
Bank  of  Heaven,  payable  when  we  are 
immortal,  if  we  want  to  be  paid  for  tell- 
ing the  truth. 
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Men  curse  those  who  scream  re- 
proaches in  their  ears,  whether  these  re- 
proaches be  uttered  in  words,  or  by  a 
practice  differing  from  its  received  ethics. 
The  world  utters  its  maledictions,  (its 
sick  sayings,)  till  it  begins  to  perceive 
its  need,  and  then  commences  a  worship 
little  more  healthful  than  its  first  state. 
Men  forget  that  some  of  the  faults  they 
alleged  against  the  Prophet  are  really 
his — spots  on  the  sun,  it  may  be,  bnt 
really  spots.  They  make  a  god  of  the 
recent  demon,  and  men  always  make 
gods  bunglingly. 

The  man  of  genius  no  more  acts  by 
permission,  than  his  heart  pulsates  by 
enactment.  He  does  not  ask  of  his  fel- 
lows leave  to  live.  He  lives — it  may  be 
in  a  garret,  or  some  other  very  comfort- 
less place.  He  feels  the  divine  fire 
within  him  glowing  and  burning  with  a 
heavenly  intensity,  and,  so  sure  as  God 
is  omnipotent,  he  will  conquer  or  die, 
and  dying  conquer. 

The  fourth  number  continues  the  series. 
We  have  in  it  the  heads  of  Trumbull 
and  De  Veaux — both  of  them  execut- 
ed with  spirit.  The  Biography  of  Trum- 
bull is  an  iindiscriminating  eulogy — 
though  we  can  make  larger  allowances 
for  such  a  tone  in  this  case  than  in  any 
of  the  others  mentioned.  Nobody  is  in 
danger  of  mistaking  the  rank  of  Trumbull 
as  an  Artist,  nor  are  his  claims  to  our 
affectionate  partiality  as  the  hero,  and 
friend  of  Washington,  in  danger  of  being 
forgotten.  The  sketch  of  the  gifted,  gal- 
lant and  unfortunate  young  genius  of 
South  Carolina,  De  Veaux,  is  the  most 
pleasing  and  spirited  of  the  series. 

De  Veaux  was  a  piquant  writer  as  well 
as  a  good  Painter.  Poor  fellow!  how 
it  saddens  one  to  think  that  so  much  life 
and  truth  and  daring  hope  as  is  displayed 
in  ail  he  left  behind,  should  have  been 
dashed  and  eternally  obscured  by  a  stu- 
pid and  ferocious  decree  of  the  Court  of 
Rome.  Under  the  suspicion  that  he  was 
some  wild,  fanatic  republican,  he  was, 
while  on  a  journey  as  an  Artist,  from 
Parma  to  Florence,  forbidden  to  pass 
through  the  Pope's  dominions,  and  thus 


compelled  to  deviate  from  his  course,  and 
pass  one  of  the  worst  ranges  of  the 
Appenines,  during  which  time  he  was 
exposed  to  terrible  storms  of  hail,  snow 
and  rain.  Four  days  of  such  exposure 
was  enough  to  have  killed  a  man  ac- 
customed to  exposure,  much  more  one 
with  the  delicate  habits  of  an  artist  and 
scholar.  Sufiice,  that  it  did  kill  De 
Veaux !  and  one  of  the  best  sentences  in 
tone,  purport  and  language,  that  we  have 
seen  from  the  somewhat  eccentric  pen  of 
Mr.  Lester,  is  the  concluding  paragraph 
of   his  sketch  of  De  Veaux : 

"  Over  the  resting-place  of  this  gifted 
and  early  lost  painter,  Americans  will 
stand  and  weep. 

"  Nor  can  I  forbear  to  say,  that  if  De 
Veaux  had  been  a  citizen  of  any  other  great 
nation,  the  Court  of  Rome  would  long  ago 
have  been  summoned  before  a  tribunal 
which  even  Infallibility  itself  mu.st  respect, 
to  tell  why  it  was  that  a  young  Artist  from 
a  distant  country  must  be  treated  like  an 
Italian  bandit,  when  he  is  on  his  way  to 
the  shrines  of  art." 

On  the  whole,  we  are  very  glad  that 
this  series  has  appeared.  The  sketches 
do  not  go  quite  as  deeply  into  their  gene- 
ral subjects,  as  discriminating  accounts  of 
Artists  and  their  works,  nor  into  the  great 
theme  of  Art  in  general,  as  we  could 
wish,  and  as  they  ought  to  have  done, 
notwithstanding  their  necessary  brevity. 
There  is  little  characterization  or  criti- 
cism. The  author,  perhaps,  writes  too 
little  himself,  gathering  his  materials 
somewhat  too  readily  from  the  first 
sources  at  hand.  Thus,  in  the  fifth  No., 
Rembrant  Peale  is  permitted  to  write  his 
own  life  ;  and  though  it  is  certainly  done 
with  becoming  modesty  on  his  part,  yet 
the  fact  that  it  has  been  published  in  this 
form  hardly  exonerates  Mr.  L.  from  the 
general  charg-e  of  inconsiderate  haste  in 
what  he  undertook.  Still,  we  are  confi- 
dent the  series  will  be  of  definite  service 
in  making  many  people  in  the  country 
as  it  were  personally  acquainted  with  our 
Artists,  and  will  render  the  great  cause 
of  Art — the  high  world  of  ideal  beauty — 
more  familiar  to  the  national  mind. 
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A  CHAPTER  ABOUT  CHURCHES,  AND  A  PEEP  INTO  COVENTRY. 


The  new  Trinity  Church,  in  New  York 
city,  is  now  externally  completed,  and 
the  graceful  yet  solid  spire  attracts  the 
eye  of  all  who  come  or  go.  Like  St. 
Paul's,  in  London,  it  overlooks  the  most 
crowded  business  parts  of  the  city,  stand- 
ing at  the  intersection  of  two  of  its  great- 
est thoroughfares ;  and  it  will  be  long 
before  the  daily  patroller  of  Broadway 
will  look  with  indifference  on  its  delicate 
fretted  work  and  elaborate  finish,  or  the 
plodding  man  of  business,  as  he  hurries 
up  Wall  street,  fail  to  bestow  a  silent 
glance  of  admiration  on  the  majestic  pile. 

Its  situation  has  been  objected  to  as 
being  too  far  from  the  residences  of  citi- 
zens, and  too  much  exposed  to  the  noise 
and  confusion  of  Broadway.  But  it  is 
accessible  to  the  great  world  for  whom 
it  was  chiefly  intended,  the  throngs  of 
strangers  who  will  probably  form  the 
majority  of  attendants  at  the  daily  pray- 
ers and  chants.  And,  to  our  mind,  there 
seems  to  be  a  fitness  in  rearing  at  least 
one  temple  to  the  Deity  in  the  public 
mart — one,  too,  corresponding  in  size  and 
magnificence  to  the  costlj''  shrines  of 
mammon  which  there  abodnd ;  as  if  to 
show  that  wealth  has  not  employed  the 
architect  and  sculptor  solely  upon  that 
which  ministers  to  sordid  gain.  A  church 
edifice  here  should  bear  some  proportion 
to  the  commercial  importance  of  the  sec- 
tion where  it  stands. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  Trinity, 
St.  Paul's,  St.  George's,  the  North  Dutch 
and  the  time-honored  but  unsightly  "  old 
Brick,''  are  almost  the  only  churches 
worthy  of  note  for  that  quarter  of  the 
American  metropolis,  which  it  formerly 
required  twenty  to  supply.  The  numer- 
ous elegant  and  costly  erections  on  upper 
Broadway,  University  Place  and  Fifth 
Avenue,  tell  where  the  congregations 
have  gone.  But,  as  they  represent  the 
"  up  town,"  so  Trinity  belongs  to  what 
is,  par  eminence,  "  the  city ;"  and  if  the 
noise  of  the  passing  throngs  are  heard 
within  the  massive  walls,  it  will  be  but 
as  a  gentle  murmur,  the  "  breathing  of 
the  city,"  of  which  the  clock,  like  that 
of  the  London  Cathedral,  shall  beat  the 
pulsations.  Of  course,  it  cannot  be  said 
that  Trinity  is  free  from  faults.  The 
spire  has  been,  by  some,  thought  not  to 
be  of  a  height  proportional  to  the  size  of 


the  tower ;  while  the  same  architect  has 
gone  to  the  other  extreme  on  the  church  in 
University  Place  and  Tenth  street,  where 
he  has  made  a  beautiful  spire,  but  de- 
stroyed its  effect  by  giving  it  too  small  a 
tower  to  rest  upon.  The  building  should 
have  been  placed  further  back  from  the 
street,  to  give  full  effect  to  its  front ;  but 
the  proposed  extension  of  Pine  street 
through  its  grounds  would  add  greatly 
to  its  appearance,  as  it  would  then  occupy 
a  square  by  itself.  And,  whatever  criti- 
cisms may  be  made,  still,  take  it  all  in  all, 
it  is  the  best  specimen  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture which  we  have  in  this  country, 
and  will  probably  retain  that  preemi- 
nence until  the  wealthy  corporation  which 
erected  it  shall  see  fit  to  rear  a  rival. 

The  question  has  been  often  asked,  by 
those  who  have  never  been  abroad,  how 
this  church  compares  with  those  of  Eu- 
rope. There  are  probably  few,  if  any, 
modern  edifices  which  are  superior,  if  we 
except  such  great  national  works  as  the 
Madelaine  at  Paris,  and  St.  Paul's  in 
London — which,  however,  do  not  well 
compare,  being  neither  of  them  Gothic. 
There  are  no  such  influences  now  at 
work  to  move  men's  zeal  as  operated  in 
the  middle  ages.  The  same  importance 
is  no  longer  attached  to  the  mere  house 
of  assembly,  the  same  dimensions  are 
not  required  by  modern  congregations. 
Manufactures,  the  arts,  and  the  various 
schemes  of  improvement,  have  created 
new  channels  for  money  and  public  spi- 
rit, and  new  church  edifices  are  made  to 
conform  to  the  useful  rather  than  the 
ornamental ;  and,  though  many  of  them 
are  elegant,  tasteful,  and  admirably  adapt- 
ed to  their  purposes,  they  bear  no  com- 
parison to  the  venerable  and  majestic 
structures  of  York,  Canterbury,  Stras- 
burg,  Antwerp,  or  Rouen.  In  contem- 
plating these,  we  are  carried  back  to  a 
period  when  the  splendor  of  the  shrine, 
the  costliness  of  the  decorations,  and  the 
pomp  and  ceremonial,  were  everything. 
Then  princes,  and  nobles,  and  rich  devo- 
tees lavished  freely  their  thousands  upon 
splendid  chapels,  where  masses  might 
be  said  for  their  souls,  and  monuments 
commemorate  their  rank  and  name. 
Many  sins  were  atoned  for  by  the  erec- 
tion of  a  church.  Monasteries  and  con- 
vents throughout  the  land  encouraged 
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this  mode  of  purchasing  salvation;  wher- 
ever there  was  one  of  these  who  felt 
their  gold  to  be  more  potent  than  their 
faith,  churches  arose  around  in  numbers 
and  size  greatly  disproportionate  to  the 
population  which  worshiped  in  them. 
The  cloisters  of  a  monastery  still  remain 
adjoining  Westminster  Abbey,  and  most 
of  the  cathedrals  in  England.  With 
respect  to  the  size  of  these  edifices,  most 
persons  will  form  a  more  correct  idea  by 
comparison  than  by  feet  and  inches.  In 
England,  but  a  very  small  portion  is  de- 
voted to  Divine  service.  The  choir 
which  is  used  for  this  purpose,  and  is 
frequently  as  large  as  an  ordinary  church 
or  chapel,  is  separated  from  the  rest  of 
the  floor  by  an  oaken  screen,  and  on 
each  side  are  three  or  more  rows  of 
oaken  stalls,  or  large  arm-chairs,  with 
high  straight  backs,  fantastically  carved, 
furnishing  seats  for  perhaps  two  or  three 
hundred  persons.  Here,  every  day  in 
the  week,  five  or  six  canons  and  minor 
canons,  with  a  choir  of  ten  or  twelve 
boys,  chant  the  whole  of  the  service, 
before  perhaps  a  dozen  persons  ;  except 
on  Sundays,  when  they  have  a  larger 
audience.  In  most  of  the  cathedrals  I 
have  mentioned,  the  choir  occupies  not 
more  than  one-fifth  of  the  building. 
The  rest  of  the  floor  is,  in  England,  taken 
up  with  monuments  to  the  illustrious 
dead.  One  sees  here  a  hundred  things, 
the  purposes  of  which  it  is  difficult  to 
divine,  and  which  excite  only  curiosity 
as  the  relics  of  a  bygone  age.  But  in 
Catholic  countries  all  parts  of  the  vast 
edifice  are  brought  into  use.  There,  the 
choir,  which  is  not  screened  off,  but 
simply  elevated  a  few  feet  above  the 
floor,  is  only  occupied  by  the  numerous 
priesthood,  while  the  remainder  is  for 
the  people,  who  stand,  kneel,  or  use 
small  chairs  hired  from  persons  in  at- 
tendance. There,  all  the  niches  are  filled 
with  statues  of  saints.  The  church  is 
surrounded  by  small  chapels,  thus  num- 
bering twenty  or  thirty  altars.  Between 
all  the  chapels  are  confessionals.  When 
the  service  is  going  on  at  the  grand  high 
altar,  every  gaze  is  bent  in  that  direction, 
the  voices  of  all  the  priests  are  heard  in 
unison,  from  the  choir,  to  the  accompa- 
niment of  the  organ.  In  hanging  galle- 
ries, entered  by  private  staircases  from 
neighboring  convents,  nuns  and  monks 
are  seen  counting  their  beads  ;  ceremony 
does  its  utmost,  and  a  scene  is  presented 
calculated  to  awe  and  impress  the  most 
careless  observer.   At  other  times,  masses 


are  being  said  at  a  dozen  difTerent  altars, 
the  confessionals  are  filled,  and  devotees 
are  kneeling  before  some  precious  relic 
preserved  in  marble,  silver  or  gold.  As 
before  remarked,  the  effect  of  all  this  is 
wanting  in  England,  where  most  of  the 
building  is  regarded  as  we  would  any 
other  piece  of  antiquity  or  monument  of 
the  Romish  Supremacy.  How  well  they 
have  all  been  used  by  those  who  built 
them,  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  where, 
as  in  St.  Mary's  at  Warwick,  the  con- 
fessionals are  of  stone,  the  steps  leading 
thereto  are  worn  almcst  to  the  thinness 
of  paper,  by  a  constant  treading  of  the 
feet  of  devotees.  At  the  last-named 
church  there  is  a  small  opening  in  stone 
about  a  foot  thick,  through  which  the 
confession  was  whispered,  neither  priest 
nor  penitent  seeing  each  other;  and  this 
is,  on  one  side,  worn  to  quite  a  cavity  by 
the  pressure  of  the  confessor's  head,  as 
he  inclined  his  ear  to  catch  the  sounds. 
The  towers  vary  greatly  in  their  relative 
positions  in  different  countries.  In  Italy 
they  are  generally  separate  from  the 
church,  as  at  the  cathedral  at  Florence, 
and  the  leaning  towers  at  Pisa  and  Bo- 
logna. At  Strasburg  and  Rouen  there 
are  two  towers  in  front,  and  a  spire  in 
the  centre  ;  though,  at  the  former,  one  of 
the  towers  isjmuch  higher  than  the  other, 
and  at  the  latter,  they  are  very  differ- 
ently shaped,  uniformity  in  this  respect 
being  by  no  means  regarded  as  essential 
to  good  looks.  Where  there  is  but  one 
tower  in  front,  it  is  frequently  on  one 
corner  and  not  in  the  centre.  The  spire 
at  Strasburg  is  four  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-four feet  high.  That  at  Rouen, 
which  has  been  but  recently  erected,  is 
of  cast  iron,  four  hundred  and  thirty-six 
feet  high ;  St.  Michael's,  at  Coventry, 
two  hundred  and  ninety;  that  of  Trinity 
Church,  in  New  York,  two  hundred  and 
sixty-four;  Bunker  Hill  Monument  two 
hundred  and  twenty. 

When  we  look  at  the  ornamental  work 
on  Gothic  edifices,  the  varied  and  elabo- 
rate carving  and  tracery-work  is  abso- 
lutely bewildering.  The  Duomo  at  Mi- 
Ian,  which  presents  the  most  imposing 
exterior  of  any  in  Europe,  has  more  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty  towers  or  pinna- 
cles, each  of  which  is  composed,  as  it 
were,  of  a  series  of  oblong  white  marble 
cages,  one  above  another  and  diminish- 
ing in  size.  Through  the  marble  slats  of 
each  of  these  are  to  be  seen  one  or  more 
imprisoned  statues,  and  on  the  top  of 
each  tower  is  one  of  gigantic  size  and 
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beautiful  execution.  In  niches  all  over 
the  building,  and  forming  the  capitals  of 
the  heavy  columns  which  support  the  in- 
terior, are  other  statues,  numbering  more 
than  two  thousand,  all  of  white  marble  ; 
among  them  many  of  Napoleon,  the  Em- 
peror of  Austria,  and  others.  In  front  of 
the  cathedrals  at  Strasburg  and  Rouen, 
which  are  constructed  of  a  darker  stone, 
are  numerous  statues,  (or  what  once  were 
such,  for  Time  has  crumbled  many  of 
them,)  some  of  those  on  the  former  being 
equestrians,  over  all  of  which  a  mantle, 
as  it  were,  of  stone-lace  appears  to  have 
been  thrown.  Cooper  compares  that  at 
Rouen  to  the  ivory  Chinese  work-boxes 
which  were  formerly  so  often  imported. 
The  pointed  arches  forming  the  doors 
sometimes  recede  twenty  feet,  and  the 
semicircular  recesses  on  the  sides,  formed 
by  the  four  or  live  columnar  projections, 
are  filled  with  statues  which  are  of  full- 
length  size  at  the  joints,  and  diminish  to 
cherubims  with  clasped  hands  at  the  top. 

Most  of  the  Gothic  cathedrals  in  Italy 
have  an  additional  building  immediately 
in  front  called  the  baptistery.  These  are 
generally  of  a  circular  or  octagonal  form, 
and  in  the  centre  there  is  a  large  basin, 
as  if  for  immersions,  surrounded  by 
smaller  ones,  for  infant  baptisms.  In  the 
modern  Roman  church  the  latter  only  are 
used,  though  the  larger  ones  have  occa- 
sioned much  discussion  as  to  the  usages 
of  the  early  church.  In  many  instances 
the  baptistery  is  more  elaborately  finished 
than  the  cathedral  itself,  and  the  e.x;terior 
cornices  present  the  strangest  jumble  of 
saints,  angels,  and  unknown  monsters, 
giving  the  tout  ensemble  a  wild,  and  not 
unpleasing  eflect.  But  here,  where  mar- 
bles are  so  abundant,  the  most  beautiful 
combinations  are  formed  in  the  shape  of 
Mosaic  work.  At  Sienna,  there  is  a 
medallion  picture  over  the  entrance  to  the 
cathedral,  and  the  whole  pavement  is  in 
this  way  made  to  represent  Scripture 
scenes. 

The  stained  glass  windows  are  a  fea- 
ture peculiar  to  Gothic  edifices,  being  in- 
tended by  way  of  relief  to  the  sombre 
aspect  of  that  kind  of  architecture.  The 
quantity  of  glass  and  devices  adopted, 
vary,  of  course,  in  different  churches ; 
but  there  is  a  certain  proportion  which 
generally  prevails,  regulated  by  the  size 
and  number  of  the  windows,  and  the 
color  of  the  stone  forming  the  interior. 
For  instance,  where  the  windows  are  nu- 
merous, it  is  comparatively  seldom  that 
any  but  the  great  end  windows  are  com- 


pletely filled  with  it,  the  smaller  side 
ones  only  exhibiting  a  few  upper  panes, 
and  perhaps  a  border.  Much  artistical 
skill  is  exhibited  in  so  combining  the 
colors  as  to  blend  them  in  a  soft  mellow 
light,  without  detracting  from  the  solem- 
nity of  the  building.  Where  but  a  small 
space,  such  as  the  point  of  a  window,  is 
to  be  ornamented  in  this  way,  a  very 
simple  and  beautiful  figure  may  be  form- 
ed by  differently  colored  or  delicately  fig- 
ured panes ;  but  on  a  large  surface  it 
would  be  difficult  so  to  arrange  them  as 
not  to  give  a  chequered,  showy,  or  at 
least  trifling  appearance.  The  figures 
should  be  proportionably  large,  and  have 
some  signification  befitting  the  purposes 
of  the  edifice ;  consequently  whole 
scenes  from  Scripture  are  represented, 
figures  of  saints,  mementos  mori,  coats 
of  arms,  and  other  heraldic  symbols.  A 
single  window  is  oftentimes  a  perfect 
study,  and  no  words  can  describe  the  ex- 
quisite finish  of  the  pictures  and  the 
never-fading  brilliancy  of  the  tints. 

In  Trinity  Church  a  fair  proportion, 
in  this  respect,  has  been  observed.  In 
the  new  Grace  Church,  on  Broadway, 
there  is  more  stained  glass,  in  proportion 
to  size,  than  in  any  cathedral  in  Europe. 
The  numerous  windows  are  almost  en- 
tirely made  up  of  it,  every  pane  present- 
ing some  small  device,  such  as  crosses, 
mitres,  vines,  &c.  ;  or  being  arranged  in 
the  shape  of  fantastic  images,  like  the 
figures  upon  calico.  The  eye  is  merely 
arrested  by  their  brilliancy,  and  confused 
by  the  multiplicity  of  the  figures,  none 
of  them  being  sufficiently  large  or  devo- 
tional in  their  design  to  fix  the  attention 
or  inspire  feelings  of  awe ;  and  there 
being  no  contrast  between  this  glass  of 
colors  and  the  perfectly  white  wall,  the 
whole  building  presents  a  showy,  rather 
than  an  elegant  or  religious  aspect.  As 
we  write,  we  learn  that  an  attempt  is  be- 
ing made  to  remedy  this,  by  inserting  in 
each  window  a  ground-work  of  dark 
glass  ;  but  we  doubt  if  this  will  remedy 
the  difficulty.  As  a  writer  in  one  of  the 
public  prints  has  remarked,  the  building 
appears  to  have  been  made  for  the  glass, 
rather  than  the  glass  for  the  building. 

Another  species  of  interior  ornament 
which  commands  attention,  is  the  profu- 
sion of  carving  in  wood  which  the  choir 
of  almost  every  Gothic  church  presents 
to  a  greater  or  less  degree.  At  Anwerp 
and  Brussels  it  is  seen  to  great  perfection. 
In  the  church  of  St.  Gudule,  at  the  latter 
place,  the  pulpit  is  a  principal  object  of 
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attraction,  being  supported  by  the  tree  of 
knowledge,  on  either  side  of  which  are 
the  figures  of  Adam  and  Eve.  The  ser- 
pent is  coiled  around  the  trunk,  and  Eve 
is  reaching  her  hand  to  take  the  fruit, 
while  every  possible  nook  and  space  in 
and  around  the  tree  is  occupied  by  some 
of  the  mute  inhabitants  of  Paradise,  con- 
spicuous among  which  is  a  monkey, 
whose  comical  grin  gives  a  ludicrous  ef- 
fect to  the  whole.  On  the  old  choir  of 
York  Cathedral,  it  is  said  there  was  a 
representation  of  a  blacksmith  shoeing  a 
goose.  The  artists  seem  in  some  in- 
stances to  have  tasked  their  minds  to  com- 
prehend every  object  of  nature  or  of  fic- 
tion, however  fantastic.  The  seats  in 
the  stalls  are  all  made  with  hinges,  so  as 
to  raise  them  when  their  occupants  are 
standing,  and  when  thus  raised,  on  the 
bottom  of  each  is  discovered  a  different 
and  delicate  piece  of  carving. 

But  what  most  astonishes  an  Ameri- 
can, when  looking  at  these  buildings,  is 
the  beautiful  and  substantial  masonry  by 
which  all  the  parts  are  knit  together. 
Crypts  and  cloisters  everywhere  abound, 
in  which  are  to  be  seen  every  description 
of  arch,  from  the  delicate  Gothic  groin  to 
the  majestic  vaulting.  In  King's  College 
Chapel,  at  Cambridge,  which  is  nearly  as 
large  as  Trinity,  an d  in  Henry  th eSeventh'* 
Chapel,  at  Westminster  Abbey,  the  ceil- 
ing is  constructed  entirely  of  blocks  of 
stone,  covered  with  embossed  carving, 
most  exquisitely  fitted  to  each  other ;  the 
whole  entirely  unsupported  by  columns, 
and  yet  presenting  from  below  scarcely 
any  perceptible  arch.  In  Trinity,  New 
York,  the  ceiling  is  an  imitation  of  stone. 
•  One  word  with  regard  to  the  monuments 
which  meet  the  eye  in  every  direction, as 
we  wander  through  these  ancient  piles. 
The  most  general  form  of  those  com- 
memorating persons  of  distinction,  is  that 
of  an  oblong  block,  upon  which  reposes 
a  recumbent  statue  of  the  deceased,  as 
large  as  life,  representing  him  in  the  cos- 
tume he  wore  when  alive — as  a  bishop 
in  his  mitre  and  flowing  robes,  or  a  knight 
in  his  coat  of  mail — but  occasionally  in  a 
simple  robe  or  winding-sheet ;  in  all 
cases  presenting,  as  you  approach,  the 
appearance  of  a  corpse  laid  out  for  the 
grave.  Frequently  the  husband  and  wife 
are  thus  represented,  side  by  side.  Oc- 
casionally old  coffins  come  to  light,  as  at 
Chester,  where  is  shown  one  of  stone,  in 
which  the  body  of  Hugh  Lupus  was 
found,  wrapped  in  an  ox  hide,  more  than 
a  hundred  years  ago.  In  many  instances. 


as  on  the  tomb  of  Henry  VII.,  in  the  Ab- 
bey and  in  Beauchamp  Chapel,  at  War- 
wick, the  figures  are  of  brass,  clothed  in 
plate  and  chain  armor.  At  Milan,  the 
visitor  is  conducted  down  a  flight  of 
stairs,  beneath  the  pavement,  into  the 
Chapel  of  St.  Carlo  Borromeo,  a  room 
some  ten  feet  square,  encased  on  every 
side  with  silver,  on  which  the  principal 
events  in  the  life  of  the  saint  are  repre- 
sented in  basso-relievo.  An  altar  richly 
decorated  with  gold  and  precious  stones, 
glitters  in  the  reflection  of  the  torches, 
and  from  the  back,  by  turning  a  crank,  is 
raised  to  view  a  sarcophagus  of  rock- 
crystal,  within  which  are  to  be  seen  the 
withered  and  ghastly  remains  of  St.  Carlo 
himself,  so  embalmed  for  the  veneration 
of  the  devout.  Who  has  not  heard  of 
the  church  at  Cologne,  where  the  walls 
on  all  sides,  from  floor  to  ceiling,  are 
lined  with  human  bones  ?  But  we  are 
trenching  upon  the  subject  of  relics,  ra- 
ther than  of  architecture. 

In  the  remarks  heretofore  made,  illus- 
trations have  been  drawn  chiefly  from 
more  celebrated  fanes ;  but  they  by  no 
means  include  all  such  features  of  size 
and  beauty  that  are  to  be  found.  In  Eng- 
land, to  say  nothing  of  the  Continent, 
many  a  town  of  now  inconsiderable  im- 
portance, possesses,  in  its  parish  church, 
an  edifice  which,  but  for  the  changes  ef- 
fected by  the  winds  and  rains  of  centu- 
ries, would  far  surpass  anything  in  the 
United  States.  There  is  one  of  these 
places,  from  the  spires  of  which  that  of 
Trinity  would  seem  to  have  been  bor- 
rowed, and  the  memory  of  which  lingers 
with  a  peculiarly  pleasant  impress  upon 
our  mind. 

Fain  would  we  revisit  it  again  in  fancy ; 
and  with  those  two  companions  with 
whom  but  two  years  ago  we  looked  with 
feelings  of  awe  and  admiration  on  scenes 
of  antiquity — scenes  rendered  doubly  in- 
teresting to  us  by  the  freshness  and  nov- 
elty of  early  travel.  One  of  them,  alas,  is 
gone  !  Even  there  his  step  was  feeble, 
and  his  body  worn  by  disease.  He  had 
devoted  the  best  part  of  a  life  of  nearly 
threescore  years  to  the  laborious  exer- 
cise of  a  profession  in  which  all  his 
thoughts  and  energies  were  absorbed,  and 
had  now  taken  a  respite  from  the  task  of 
healing  others,  to  seek  in  foreign  lands 
his  own  restoration.  And  how  won- 
drously  did  he  revive,  for  the  time  being, 
under  the  influence  of  spirit-stirring  asso- 
ciations !  Youth  seemed  to  have  returned 
again,  bringing  back  the  long-forgotten 
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lore  of  history  and  romance  which  other 
avocations  and  cares  had  driven  from  his 
mind.  How  did  he  join  with  us  in  ex- 
pressions of  kindred  enthusiasm  as,  by  a 
long  summer's  twilight,  we  strolled 
around  on  the  walls  of  Chester,  and  from 
the  tower  on  which  King  Charles  had 
stood  to  see  his  troops  defeated,  beheld, 
on  one  side,  bright  green  fields,  with 
peaceful  flocks,  and  trees  and  flowers, 
and,  on  the  other,  the  moss-grown  tow- 
ers of  that  ancient  church,  and  the  tiled 
roofs  around  ;  or,  from  the  castle's  para- 
pet, watched  the  salmon  fishers  on  the 
Dee,  at  the  point  where  the  bridge  of  one 
symmetrical  arch  seems  to  have  leaped 
over  the  stream,  as  if  with  a  felicitous 
thought  of  its  own  to  complete  the  beau- 
ty of  the  scene  ! 

From  Chester  we  went  to  Birming- 
ham, the  bustle  and  business-like  aspect 
of  which  place  ill  consorted  with  the  as- 
sociations we  had  carried  from  Chester. 
So  we  soon  found  ourselves  seated  in  the 
cars  with  tickets  "  to  Coventry."  "  To 
Coventry !"  Many  a  ludicrous  recol- 
lection did  these  words  call  up  into  the 
mind.  In  the  ordinary  idea  connected 
with  them,  they  have  anything  but  a 
pleasant  signification,  visits  thereto  never 
being  made  except  upon  compulsion. 
It  was  here  that  Henry  IV.  held  his 
"  parliamentum  indoctorum,"  so  called 
because  no  lawyers  were  allowed  to  at- 
tend it ;  in  consequence  of  which,  says 
sir  Edward  Coke,  "  there  was  never  a 
good  law  made  thereat,"  and  a  "  Coven- 
try legislator"  became  a  by-word,  inso- 
much that  any  politician  who  was  so 
unfortunate  as  to  bring  himself  into  pub- 
lic derision,  was  told  to  go  to  Coventry, 
where  he  would  find  his  fellows.  Here, 
too,  in  the  reign  of  the  same  monarch,  was 
held  the  "parliamentum  diaboliciim,"  a  ti- 
tle given  by  the  Yorkists  for  the  attainders 
it  passed  upon  Richard  Duke  of  York,  the 
Earl  of  March  (afterwards  Edward  IV.) 
and  the  Earls  of  Salisbury  and  War- 
wick. Or  who  has  not  heard  in  his 
school-boy  days  the  legend  of  the  Lady 
Godiva,  who  relieved  the  inhabitants 
from  their  tax  by  riding  through  the 
town  in  a  state  of  nudity,  and  the  pen- 
alty which  "peeping  Tom"  had  to  pay 
for  his  curiosity .'  Coventry  has  been 
called  the  "  Chamber  of  princes,"  from 
the  many  marks  of  royal  favor  it  re- 
ceived from  a  long  succession  of  mon- 
arch s. 

Many  a  scene  in  the  life  of  Margaret 
of  Anjou  was  here  enacted,  so  that  it 


came  to  be  styled  her  "sacred  harbor." 
Here  have  been  splendid  tournaments, 
solemn  processions  and  warlike  gather- 
ings of  the  princely  retinue.  Richard 
III.  went  through  to  Bosworth  field, 
and  Henry  VII.  was  received  here  in 
triumph  after  the  contest.  "  Queen  Bess," 
too,  often  honored  its  town-hall  by  her 
presence.  It  was  from  Coventry  the  play- 
ers came  to  salute  her  on  her  entry  into 
the  neighboring  castle  of  Kenilworth ; 
and  in  Coventry  the  most  jealous  and 
haughty  of  masculine  Queens  confined 
her  unfortunate  rival,  Mary  of  Scotland, 
as  she  went  on  her  way  from  one  prison 
to  another.  Here,  too,  flourished  in  for- 
mer times  a  famous  priory  and  monas- 
tery, wherein  divers  priors,  monks  and 
nuns  did  good  service  to  the  cause  of  re- 
ligion. The  town  took  sides  with  the  Par- 
liament against  King  Charles,  and,  con- 
sequently, when  his  son  succeeded  to 
the  throne,  he  caused  its  walls  to  be  bat- 
tered down.  But  it  were  needless  to 
weary  the  reader  with  an  account  of  all 
that  has  rendered  Coventry  memorable,  as 
detailed  in  the  guide  to  that  city  which 
each  in  turn  glanced  over,  during  that 
half-hour's  rapid  ride,  until  thetall  spires 
for  which  it  is  now  chiefly  noted  came 
into  full  view.  Above  all  St.  Michael's ; 
near  it  and  under  its  shadow.  Trinity ; 
and  there  St.  John's— the  dwellings  of 
the  city  clustered,  as  it  were,  about  their 
feet,  in  close  compact.  An  omnibus  car- 
ried us  to  the  principal  inn  in  the  place ; 
and  immediately  after  we  sallied  forth  to 
see  St.  Michael's.  As  at  Chester,  every- 
thing looked  as  if  no  change  had  taken 
place  within  some  centuries.  The  narrow 
streets,  paved  with  huge  round  stones,  ^ 
without  sidewalks,  the  quaint  lath  and 
plaster  houses,  for  aught  there  was  of 
modern  work  about  them,  might  have  been 
the  identical  ones  over  and  by  which  the 
Lady  Godiva  rode,  at  that  legendary  dis- 
tance of  time.  And  what  have  we  here .' 
Peeping  Tom  himself!  There  he  is,  or 
rather  his  painted  bust,  in  the  window 
of  a  house  on  the  site  of  the  one  from 
which  he  took  the  fatal  look.  There  he 
is,  to  serve  as  a  warning  against  the  in- 
dulgence of  impertinent  curiosity  ! !  Ev- 
ery year  this  bust  is  taken  down  and, 
after  being  carried  in  procession  around 
the  city,  is  freshly  painted — so  says  our 
book.  A  short  turn  brings  us  to  the 
square,  on  opposite  sides  of  which,  sur- 
rounded by  burial-grounds,  and  by  the 
remains  of  an  ancient  bishop's  palace, 
stand  St.  Michael's  and  Trinity.     Look 
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up  I  what  an  uameasiired  grandeur  ! 
How  eloquent  in  beauty  !  But  we  have 
a  good  description  in  an  old  volume 
called  "  The  Beauties  of  England  :" 

"The  most  ancient  part  of  the  present 
line  structure  is  the  steeple,  which  was 
begun  in  1373  and  finished  in  1395.  An 
elevation  more  delicate  in  symmetry, 
more  chastely  ornamented,  or  more  strik- 
ing in  general  character,  was  perhaps 
never  designed  by  the  great  school  of 
builders,  who  ranged  without  restraint 
of  will  over  all  the  beauties  which  ge- 
nius could  combine  for  the  purpose  of 
eflfect  or  display.  It  commences  in  a 
square  tower,  no  portion  of  which  re- 
mains blank  ;  though  not  any  superfluity 
of  ornament  is  introduced.  The  win- 
dows are  well-proportioned,  and  the  but- 
tresses eminently  light.  In  various 
niches  are  introduced  figures  of  saints, 
and  each  division  is  enriched  with  a  bold 
but  not  redundant  spread  of  embroidery- 
work  and  embossed  carving.  This  tower 
is  136  feet  3  inches  in  height,  and  on  it 
stands  an  octagonal  prism  32  feet  6 
inches  high,  which  is  supported  by 
springing  arches  of  graceful  and  easy 
character.  The  octagon  is  surmounted 
by  a  battlement,  from  which  proceeds  a 
spire  130  feet  9  inches  in  height,  and 
adorned  with  fluting,  and  embossed  pi- 
laster-wise. The  walls  of  the  spire  are 
17  inches  thick  at  the  bottom,  and  so 
finely  tapered  as  to  recline  but  4k  degrees 
from  the  perpendicular.  The  beauties 
of  the  steeple  are  so  evident  to  the  com- 
mon eye,  that  they  need  no  aphorism  of 
the  scientific  to  impress  them  on  the  at- 
tention, but  it  may  be  observed  that,  ac- 
•cording  to  the  local  tradition.  Sir  Chris- 
topher Wren  pronounced  the  structure  a 
masterpiece  of  the  art  of  building." 

In  the  Trinity  church  opposite,  the  oc- 
tagonal prism  is  wanting,  and  the  spire 
rests  directly  upon  the  tower,  (as  in 
Trinity,  New  York,  which  remarkably 
resembles  it)  the  effect  of  which  is  to  de- 
tract greatly  from  its  appearance,  in  con- 
trast with  St.  Michael's;  although,  in  any 
other  connection,  it  would  have  a  very 
imposing  effect,  being-  237  feet  high. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  St.  John's. 
But  time  has  left  neither  of  these  edifices 
unchanged,  and  the  brown  stone  has 
peeled  off  to  the  depth  of  two  or  three 
inches  all  over  the  surface,  while  contin- 
ued rains  have  maile  tesselated  furrows 
in  many  parts ;  some  of  the  saints  have 
fallen  from  their  niches,  and  the  faces  of 
others  are  "  sans  nose,  sans  eyes,"  and 


every  other  distinctive  feature.  Still  the 
spire  remains;  and,  to  our  eyes,  unac- 
customed to  an  antiquity  of  more  than  a 
few  score  years,  the  rust  of  so  many  cen- 
turies adds  to  their  grandeur,  as  their  vast 
gray  needles  pierce  into  the  sky,  proud- 
ly amidst  the  decay  around.  An  aged 
matron  who  came,  at  our  knock,  from  a 
little  low  house  in  the  neighborhood, 
went  before,  with  her  keys  in  hand,  re- 
gretting at  one  moment  that  her  husband 
was  not  there  to  go  with  us,  and,  the 
next,  pointing  to  the  changes  which  had 
taken  place  on  the  exterior  during  her 
forty  years'  sojourn  in  Coventry,  and  la- 
menting that  St.  Michael's  vestry  were 
not  as  well  able  as  that  of  Trinity  to  re- 
pair and  re-face.  We  walked  into  the 
church,  and  paused  for  a  few  mo- 
ments to  look  around.  There  was  a 
deep  solemnity  about  the  silent  and  de- 
serted building,  shaded  by  the  lofty 
pointed  arches,  and  dark  rafters  of  carved 
oak,  while  the  mellow  light  of  the  set- 
ting sun,  entering  through  the  stained 
glass  windows,  tinged  with  prismatic 
rays  the  long  lines  of  clustered  columns, 
which  supported  the  arches  on  either 
side,  and,  here  and  there,  brought  to 
view,  upon  some  monumental  slab, 
skulls  and  cross  bones,  and  almost  faded 
epitaphs. 

We  subsequently  stood  within  the 
Coliseum  by  moonlight,  and  under  the 
proud  dome  of  St.  Peter's ;  and  yet  I 
doubt  whether  in  these,  or  any  other 
scenes,  we  experienced  the  same  keen 
sensations  of  pleasure,  which  led  us, 
during  our  journey  to  London,  to  exam- 
ine with  such  particularity  every  object 
which  presented  itself  to  view.  In  the 
former  we  expected  much  ;  but  these 
old  churches  were  almost  unheralded 
amongst  the  many  objects  of  attraction 
in  the  neighborhood. 

St.  Michael's  is  about  three  hundred 
feet  long ;  nearly  double  the  length  of 
Trinity  in  New  York.  In  the  half  story 
wings  are  low  galleries  and,  in  or  under 
them,  numerous  small  chantrys  or 
chapels,  the  names  of  which,  and  the 
period  of  their  foundation,  were  detailed 
to  us  with  great  volubility  by  the  se.x- 
ton's  wife.  In  many  instances  the  in- 
scription on  the  monument  of  the  found- 
er contained  a  clause  from  his  will, 
granting  a  bequest  for  a  priest  to  say 
mass  in  the  chapel.  In  Byeford's  chant- 
ry provision  was  made  "  for  the  main- 
tenance of  six  poor  men  and  their  wives, 
once  freeholders,  now  reduced  by  mis- 
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fortune  ;"  and,  in  another,  direction  was 
given  for  the  annual  expenditure  of  a 
certain  sum  to  be  distributed  in  loaves  of 
bread  at  Christmas  time. 

From  St.  Michael's  we  crossed  over 
to  Trinity.  This  church  had  been  much 
better  cared  for  than  the  one  we  had  just 
left,  and  they  were  about  refacing  it 
with  stone  in  some  parts.  "  The  inte- 
rior," says  the  author  before  quoted,  "  is 
marked  by  that  studious  cultivation  of 
twilight  gJoom,  so  often  found  in  the 
works  of  Gothic  designers  ;  and  modern 
beautifiers  have  not  imparted  any  portion 
either  of  lightness  or  elegance  by  a  free 
bestowal  of  paint  and  gold  leaf  where 
opportunity  would  permit.*  We  might 
have  remained  here  a  long  time  in  con- 
templating its  many  beauties,  particu- 
larly the  exquisite  finish  of  the  stained 
windows ;  but  our  anxiety  to  visit  an- 
other principal  object  of  attraction  in 
Coventry,  while  it  was  yet  light,  pre- 
vented more  than  a  hasty  glance.  One 
would  suppose  that  these  two  large 
churches,  in  immediate  contiguity,  might 
have  supplied  the  spiritual  wants  of  the 
good  monks  who  lived  in  that  quarter  ; 
but  it  appears  that,  between  the  two,  on 
an  eminence  a  little  back,  formerly  stood 
a  cathedral  which,  in  point  of  size  and 


splendor,  must  have  far  exceeded  St. 
Michael's,  ft  was  razed  to  the  ground 
by  Henry  VIII.,  at  the  time  of  the  sup- 
pression of  the  monasteries,  notwith- 
standing the  earnest  entreaties  of  the 
inhabitants  for  its  preservation — an  act 
of  Vandalism  the  reason  of  which  it  is  not 
easy  to  perceive,  since  no  other  churches 
were  destroyed.  South  of,  and  opposite 
St.  Michael's,  a  noble  window,  occupy- 
ing almost  the  whole  front  of  a  stone 
building,  indicated  St.  Mary's  Hall.  It 
is  entered  by  a  sort  ot  porch  with  an 
arched  roofing.  On  the  keystone  of  the 
arch  is  a  quaint  representation  of  the 
Deity  on  his  throne  receiving  St.  Mary, 
who  is  sitting  with  her  hands  clasped  in 
the  attitude  of  prayer.  On  a  projecting 
stone,  whence  the  inward  arch  springs, 
are  two  or  three  mouldering  figures  of 
the  Virgin  and  angels,  representing  the 
annunciation,  and  the  corresponding 
abutment  is  wrought  with  unmeaning 
grotesque  animals. 

St  Mary's  Hall  has  been  the  scene  of 
many  a  festival  and  public  ceremony,  in 
which  kings  and  nobles  have  partici- 
pated, and  every  part  is  rich  in  memen- 
toes of  the  past.  On  entering  we  seemed 
to  have  been  transported  into  another 
world,  the  world  of  knight-errantry,  of 


*  A  specimen  of  this  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  on  University  Place, 
New  York,  to  the  tower  of  which  we  have  before  referred.  Trinity,  Grace  Church, 
and  the  Church  of  the  Ascension,  exhibit  the  lighter  and  less  sombre  style.  All  four  of 
these  have  one  feature,  in  common,  with  most  European  Cathedrals.  We  allude  to  the 
half  story  wings,  and  the  rows  of  clustered  columns  which  support  the  roof  of  the  main 
building,  on  pointed  arches.  There  is  this  difference,  however,  that,  in  the  three  last, 
the  light  comes  in  directly  at  the  large  upper  windows,  whereas,  in  the  first,  it  passes 
previously  through  trap-doors  in  the  roof,  that  being  extended  from  the  main  building, 
so  as  to  entirely  cover  the  wings,  which  are  much  higher  in  proportion  than  in  the 
others.  Consequently,  there  is  a  dim  "  religious,"  or  artistical  light,  such  as  we  see  in 
the  studios  of  painters,  agreeable  to  the  eye,  and  amply  sufficient  in  very  clear  weather, 
but  at  other  times  entirely  too  dim  for  convenience — in  consequence  of  the  church  being 
hedged  in  on  two  sides  by  private  buildings.  An  improvement  might  be  made  in  this 
respect,  as  well  as  in  the  general  appearance  of  the  interior,  by  placing  the  organ  in  the 
gallery  over  the  pulpit,  thus  filling  up  what  now  looks  like  waste  room,  and  admitting 
the  light  from  the  great  front  window.  There  is  no  particular  reason,  we  imagine,  why 
the  choir  as  well  as  the  clergyman  should  not  be  placed  in  front  of  the  congregation. 
In  this  church  the  oaken  rafters  are  left  exposed  to  view,  while  in  the  others  the  ceilings 
are  stuccoed  in  imitation  of  stone  work,  in  groined  divisions.  Either  style  is  very  beauti- 
ful ;  the  first,  however,  is  the  most  simple  and  the  most  enduring.  It  may  be  questioned 
whether  the  pure  Gothic,  however  beautiful  to  the  eye,  is  best  suited  to  pewed 
churches,  it  being  almost  impossible  to  arrange  the  heavy  columns  so  as  not  to  inter- 
cept the  view  from  the  side  aisles.  A  medium,  or  chapel  style,  avoiding  the  half- 
stories,  is  preferable;  such  as  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Dutch  Church  on  Washington  Square, 
where  all  the  beauty  of  the  Gothic  is,  to  some  extent,  preserved,  without  its  inconveni- 
ences, by  means  of  dormant  windows  on  the  roof.  In  the  Presbyterian  Church  on  Fifth 
Avenue,  the  half-stories  are  avoided,  but  the  interior  is  completed  in  a  style  so  plain  as 
to  be  out  of  keeping  with  the  elaborate  Gothic  finish  of  the  exterior,  and  better  suited 
to  churches  in  the  more  simple,  or  pointed  bow  architecture,  like  the  church  of  the 
Messiah,  on  Broadway.  In  this  last  church,  by  the  way,  the  painting  in  perspective 
behind  the  pulpit,  being  Gothic,  is  singularly  inconsistent  with  the  general  style  of  the 
building. 
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romance,  superstition  and  pomp  !     The  taken  from  life.     All  around  the  hall, 

room  is  sixty-three  feet  long  by  thirty  in  under  the  cornices,  in  Gothic  compart- 

breadth,  modest  dimensions  when  com-  ments,  are  coats  of  arms  of  every  shape 

pared  with  the  edifices  we  had  just  left,  and  color,  and  under  them,  in   similar 

or  with  the  halls  of  modern  times.     And  settings,  portraits  of  Earls,  Countesses, 

yet    within    these  walls    is    preserved  Mayors,  Bishops  and  Priors,  each  clothed 

something   pertaining    to   almost    every  in   the   richest   attire.      Here,  too,   are 

age,  and  so  numerous  that  a  mere  cata-  divers  long  inscriptions  relating  to  the 

logue  would  fill  quite  a  book.  history, 

In  the   nine   divisions  of  a   splendid  "  Since  time  that  first  this  ancient  towne 

semicircular  window  are  painted,  in  col-  Earl  Leoffric  feoffed  free 

ors  brilliant  as  light  itself,  figures  and  At  Godiva's  suite  and  merite  strange,  or 

armorial  bearings  of  Kings  Arthur  and  els  it  would  not  bee." 

Alfred,  William  the  Conqueror,  the  Em-  And  then  that  piece  of  tapestry,  thirty 

peror  Constantine,  King  Ethelred,  Rich-  feet  by  (ten,  which   hangs   beneath  the 

ard  I.,  Edward  III.,  the  fourth,  fifth  and  gallery  !    On  one  side  are  seen  Queen 

sixth  Henries,  and  the  Earls  of  Chester.  Margaret  and  her  ladies  at  worship  in 

The  ceiling   is  carved  oak,  beautifully  St.  Michael's,  on  the  other  King  Henry 

panneled  with  figures  of  angels  playing  VI.   and   his   court,  with   patron  saints 

on  musical  instruments.     At  one  end  is  above,  angels  and  what  not.    There,  too, 

a  musical  gallery,  now  filled  with  suits  is  an  ancient  chair  of  state,  in  which 

of  armor,  some  of   which  belonged  to  many  of  royal  blood  have  been  seated. 

Edward  the   Black   Prince,  and   which  Adjoining  is  a  little  room,  which  served 

looked  at  first  glance  as  if  they  still  en-  as  a  prison  to  the  Queen  of  Scotland, 

cased  their  former    owners,   and   were  and  in  it  hangs  her  picture.     And  in  a 

about  to  make  some  movement  towards  corner  upon  her  charger,  taking  the  fa- 

us.     Above  them  are  full  length   por-  mous  ride,  is  her  whose  story  has  been 

traits  of  Elizabeth,  Charles  II.,  William  told  with  simple  beauty  by  a  modern  poet, 

and  Mary,  and  others — many  of  them  We  cannot  resist  quoting  the  description: 

The  woman  of  a  thousand  summers  back, 

Godiya,  wife  to  that  grim  Earl,  who  ruled 

In  Coventry :  for  when  he  laid  a  tax 

Upon  his  town,  and  all  the  mothers  brought 

Their  children  clamoring,  "  If  we  pay,  we  starve  ;" 

She  sought  her  lord,  and  found  him,  where  he  strode 

About  the  hall,  among  his  dogs,  alone. 

His  beard  a  foot  before  him,  and  his  hair 

A  yard  behind.     She  told  him  of  their  tears, 

And  prayed  him,  "  If  they  pay  this  tax,  they  starve." 

Whereat  he  stared,  replying,  half-amazed, 

"  You  would  not  let  your  little  finger  ache 

For  such  as  these  ?" — "  But  I  would  die,"  said  she. 

He  laughed,  and  swore  by  Peter  and  by  Paul : 

Then  filliped  at  the  diamond  in  her  ear, 

"  0,  ay,  ay,  ay,  you  talk  !" — "  Alas  !''  she  said, 

"  But  prove  me  what  it  is  I  would  not  do." 

And  from  a  heart  as  rough  as  Esau's  hand. 

He  answered,  "  Ride  you  naked  through  the  town. 

And  I  repeal  it;"  and  nodding,  as  in  scorn, 

He  parted,  with  great  strides  among  his  dogs. 

"  So  left  alone,  the  passions  of  her  mind. 

As  winds  from  all  the  compass  shift  and  blow, 

Made  war  upon  each  other  for  an  hour. 

Till  pity  won.     She  sent  a  herald  forth. 

And  bad  him  cry,  with  sound  of  trumpet,  all 

The  hard  condition  ;  but  that  she  would  loose 

The  people  ;  therefore,  as  they  loved  her  well. 

From  then  till  noon  no  foot  should  pace  the  street. 

No  eye  look  down,  she  passing ;  but  that  all 

Should  keep  within,  door  shut,  and  window  barr'd. 

Then  fled  she  to  her  inmost  bower,  and  there 

Unclasp'd  the  wedded  eagles  of  her  belt,  j 

The  grim  Earl's  gift ;  but  ever  at  a  breath 

She  linger'd,  looking  like  a  summer  moon 
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Half-dipt  in  cloud  :  anon  she  shook  her  head, 

And  shower'd  the  rippled  ringlets  to  her  knee ; 

Unclad  herself  in  haste  ;  adown  the  stair 

Stole  on  ;  and,  like  a  creeping  sunbeam,  slid 

From  pillar  unto  pillar,  until  she  reach'd 

The  gateway ;  there  she  found  her  palfrey  trapt 

In  purple  blazon'd  with  armorial  gold. 

Then  she  rode  forth,  clothed  on  with  chastity ; 

The  deep  air  listened  round  her  as  she  rode. 

And  all  the  low  wind  hardly  breathed  for  fear. 

The  little  wide-mouthed  heads  upon  the  spout 

Had  cunning  eyes  to  see :     the  barking  cur 

Made  her  cheek  flame  :  her  palfrey's  footfall  shot 

Light  horrors  through  her  pulses  :  the  blind  walls 

Were  full  of  chinks  and  holes ;  and  overhead 

Fantastic  gables,  crowding,  stared ;  but  she 

Not  less  through  all  bore  up,  till  last  she  saw 

The  white-flowered  elder-thicket  from  the  field 

Gleam  through  the  gothic  archways  in  the  wall. 

Then  she  rode  back,  clothed  on  with  chastity ; 

And  one  low  churl,  compact  of  thankless  earth, 

The  fatal  byword  of  all  years  to  come, 

Boring  a  little  auger-hole  in  fear. 

Peeped — but  his  eyes,  before  they  had  their  will, 

Were  shriveled  into  darkness  in  his  head. 

And  dropt  before  him.     So  the  Powers,  who  wait 

On  noble  deeds,  canceled  a  sense  misused  ; 

And  she,  that  knew  not,  passed;  and  all  at  once. 

With  twelve  great  shocks  of  sound,  the  shameless  noon 

Was  clashed  and  hammered  from  a  hundred  towers, 

One  after  (me ;  but  even  then  she  gained 

Her  bower  ;  whence  re-issuing,  robed  and  crowned, 

To  meet  her  lord,  she  took  the  tax  away. 

And  built  herself  an  everlasting  name. 

We  did  not  examine  all  the  objects  to  the  owner  for  that  old  butcher's  shop 

upon  this  first  visit,  for  the  shades  of  than  is  given  for  the  best  of  the  new 

evening  warned  us  that  it  was  time  to  buildings;  and,if  she  didn't, they  daren't 

return.  to  pull  it  down,  for  it  draws  no  small 

After  having  taken  tea,  I  repaired  to  number  of  strangers,  which  is  some  hen- 
the  coffee-room,  where  two  men  were  efit  to  the  town.  Some  people  have  a 
seated  together  discussing  a  pot  of  ale.  singular  curiosity  about  such  things." 
One  of  them  had  just  come  from  Strat-  Some  people !  Can  there  be  any  whom 
ford-upon-Avon,  and  they  were  discours-  such  things  would  not  interest  ?  thought 
ing  upon  the  falling  off"  of  trade  in  that  I.  The  question  was  answered  at  Strat- 
town.  Il  seemed  odd  to  hear  such  talk  ;  ford  itself,  some  time  afterwards  ;  for 
as  if  there  could  be  any  hut  one  absorb-  when  I  asked  the  "  old  lady"  if  the  pee- 
ing subject  in  connection  with  the  birth-  pie  were  very  proud  of  their  former 
place  of  Shakspeare.  townsman,  she  replied,  "  Oh,  yes  !  but 

"  Yes,"  said  the  man,  "  the  trade  of  then  ye  know  they  say  a  poet,  as  well 

Stratford  bears  no  comparison  to  what  as  a  prophet,  is  not  without  honor  save 

it  was  a  few  years  ago,  before  the  rail-  in  his  own  contree,  and  it  is  some  little 

roads  were  built.     Houses  that  formerly  true  here,  for   there   be  monna  living 

rented  for  fifty  pounds  a-year,  do   not  within  a  stone's  throw  of  this  house  wha 

now  bring  one-half  that  sum."  never  was  in  it,  and  there  be  very  monna 

I  ventured  to  ask  what  rent  the  house  who  never  read  one  of  his  plays." 
of  Shakspeare  commanded.  "  Who   keeps  the    inn   at    Stratford 

"  That's  the  best  property  in  the  place,  now  .'"  asked  the  other  man,  who  was  a 

Every  other  house  like  it,  of  which  there  fat,  good-natured  soul, 
were  formerly   many,  has  heen   pulled        "  '  The   Red  Horse  ?'     The  daughter 

down  to  make  room  for  better  buildings ;  of  her  as  used  to  keep  it." 
but  the  old    lady  who   occupies  '  Old        "  They  used  to  keep  good  wine  at  that 

Shake'  manages  to  pay  a  better  interest  house.    There's  a  fair  tap  here.    Waiter ! 
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tell  hostess  to  send  us  a  pint  of  that 
sherry  got  yesterday.  You'Jl  join  us,  sir." 
Then  followed  a  long  dissertation  on 
the  state  of  the  wine-trade  and  the  quan- 
tity of  adulterations  afloat — winding  up 
with  a  eulogium  on  the  merits  of  pure 
sherry  over  other  productions  of  the 
grape,  which,  coming  from  the  fat  man, 
strongly  brought  to  mind  what  was  said 
by  John  FalstaflF, 

•'A  good  sherris-sack  hath  a  twofold 
virtue  in't,"  &c. 

And  by  an  easy  stretch  of  the  imagina- 
tion, I  could  almost  see  that  valiant  knight 
as  he  halted  his  ragamuffin  troops,  in 
sight  of  the  town,  and  gave  order  to  his 
factotum,  "  Bardolph,  get  thee  before  to 
Coventry;  fill  me  a  bottle  of  sack;  our 
soldiers  shall  march  through.  Bid  my 
Lieutenant,  Reto,  meet  me  at  the  town's 
end." 

Quoting  these  words  I  remarked  that 
it  would  seem  a  good  judge  of  wine  in 
former  times  had  laid  in  his  stock  at 
Coventry. 

"  Oh,  yes !  true  enough  ;  I  never 
thought  of  that.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  I  used 
to  read  Shakspeare  when  I  was  a  young 
man,  and  I  remember  to  have  seen  that 
play  once,  and  now  you  mention  it  1 
recall  that  scene.  FalstafF!  ha,  ha,  ha ! 
And  after  he  had  sent  otf-er-what-ye- 
call-'em  to  get  his  sack,  he  turned  round 
to  look  at  his  company,  and  got  so 
ashamed  of  the  scarecjows  that  he 
changed  his  mind,  and  said  he,  '  I'll  not 
march  through  Coventry  with  them — 
that's  flat;'  ha,  ha,  ha !  And  it  may 
he  true  ;  it's  possible  that  some  such 
scene  did  happen,  because,  you  know, 
King  Henry  IV.  did  come  by  here  to  the 
battle  of  Shrewsbury,  and  his  son,  the 
prince,  had  just  such  a  pack  of  fellows 
at  his  heels  as  Shakspeare  described. 
It  may  be  true — but  let's  see  if  Coventry 
sherry  is  as  good  as  was  Coventry  sack. 
Your  health,  gentlemen  !" 

And  as  the  fat  man  said  this,  a  glass 
of  modern  sack  disappeared  with  as  much 
rapidity,  and  seemed  to  do  his  capacious 
person  as  much  good,  as  it  had  done 
with  the  individual  of  whom  he  had  been 
speaking.  And  the  two,  finding  I  was  a 
stranger,  one  among  "  some  people,"  and 
fond  of  "  such  things,"  entered  into  the 
subject  of  antiquities  with  much  earn- 
estness ;  and  proceeded  to  describe  ob- 
jects enough  in  that  neighborhood  to 
have  occupied  me  for  weeks  in  the  in- 
Bpection.     Here  was  an  old  tower  that 


had  formerly  supported  a  spire  equal  to 
any  of  the  others,  but  was  of  late  years 
used  as  a  tool-house ;  there  was  to  be 
seen  the  ruin  of  an  old  cloister :  at  one 
place  was  an  old  abbey ;  at  another  a 
famous  tilting-ground.  Some  of  the  city 
gates  were  still  remaining,  &c.  They 
gave  a  different  origin  for  the  saying, 
"  Sent  to  Coventry,"  than  the  one  I  have 
started,  viz.,  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
excesses  in  which  the  soldiery  had  in- 
dulged, the  people,  fearing  the  effect  on 
their  wives  and  daughters,  refused  to  the 
troops  stationed  in  that  vicinity  the  priv- 
ileges of  the  town  ;  and  consequently,  in 
the  army,  to  be  sent  to  Coventry  was 
equivalent  to  being  confined  in  the  mess- 
room. 

"  But  I  imagine  the  young  women  of 
Coventry,  now-a-days,  wouldn't  stand 
such  treatment  of  their  best  beaux,"  said 
one.  I  thought  as  much,  and  did  not 
believe  the  story. 

With  such  conversation  as  this  we 
passed  away  the  evening,  and,  when  I 
came  to  retire,  a  confused  medley  of  mail- 
clad  knights  and  ladies  fair — kings  and 
nobles  in  velvet  and  gold — Falstatfs  and 
fat  men,  drinking  of  sack  and  sherry — 
floated  through  my  mind.  Whether  it  be 
that  the  glass  of  sherry  had  ascended 
"me  into  the  brain,"  I  know  not;  but  I 
am  sure  that  the  opium-eater  never,  in 
the  same  time,  saw  a  greater  variety  of 
visions  than  passed  before  me  in  the 
dreams  of  that  night.  The  pictures  in 
St.  Mary's  hall  stepped  down  from  their 
frames,  and  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries  seemed  to  have  come  again. 
Godiva  gathered  a  piece  of  tapestry 
around  her,  and,  in  a  mixture  of  Saxon 
and  Norman  French,  which  an  old  monk 
interpreted  in  Latin,  declared  that  it  was 
a  burning  shame,  that  a  people,  for  whose 
good  she  had  suffered  such  a  trial  upon 
all  her  feelings  of  modesty  and  decorum, 
should  now  have  so  little  regard  for  deli- 
cacy, as  to  expose,  in  a  painting,  to  pub- 
lic gaze,  those  charms  lor  looking  upon 
which  a  poor  tailor  had  formerly  been 
punished  so  severely.  Elizabeth,  with 
head  embedded  in  long  sharp-pointed 
ruffs,  looked  sternly  towards  the  prisoner 
Mary,  and  asked  if  I  really  thought  she 
was  so  very  beautiful;  but  just  then  the 
Earl  of  Leicester  approached,  and  the 
frowns  were  changed  to  smiles.  Knights 
and  warriors  trod  heavily  up  and  down, 
making  the  room  resound  with  the  clank 
of  their  armor,  now  chatting  with  a 
reverend  father,  and  now  exchanging  a 
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compliment  with  some  maid  of  honor.  In 
one  corner  a  number  of  jolly  friars  and 
monks  were  making  merry  over  their 
cups,  when  the  appearance  of  the  eighth 
Henry  among  them  caused  a  precipitate 
retreat.  Now  the  scene  changed  to  St. 
Michael's;  newly  erected,  and  perfect 
in  all  its  parts— radiant  with  the  splendor 
of  its  altars  and  chapels,  each  of  them 
glittering  with  hundreds  of  waxen  tapers. 
Citizens  and  peasants  were  crowding  into 
a  portion  of  the  church  railed  oft' from  the 
rest.  The  bells  chimed,  and  a  gorgeous 
procession,  preceded  by  bishops,  priors 
and  abbots,  and  followed  by  Henry 
VI.,  Queen  Margaret,  the  young  prince 
and  all  the  court,  came  in.  Rows  of 
priestly  vestments  surrounded  the  high 
altar,  a  cloud  of  incense  arose,  the  organ 
pealed,  and  a  multitude  of  voices  chanted 
a  Te  Deum.  As  the  last  notes  died  away 
the  scene  gradually  dissolved,  and  I  saw 
hefore  me  a  wood,  in  which  the  fugitive 
queen  started  back  at  the  sight  of  a  robber 
with  a  drawn  sword ;  and  then,  as  if 
nerved  with  desperate  resolution,  held  up 
her  boy  before  him, and  bid  him  protect  his 
future  king.  Again  I  was  in  the  streets 
of  Coventry,  and  people  of  every  grade 
were  running  in  crowds  towards  one 
particular  gate,  and  I  heard  one  tell  the 
other,  that  the  Queen  was  to  be  that 
day  entertained  at  Kenilworth,  and  there 
would  be  cakes  and  ale  for  all  who  chose 
to  come.  And  lastly,  confounding  times 
and  persons,  reality  and  fiction,  I  found 
myself  in  the  inn  with  Jack  Falstaff",  who 
was  calling  for  sack,  and  telling  a  large 
company  how  his  rascally  troops  got 
peppered  in  the  battle,  and  what  feats  of 
prowess  he  had  performed. 

When  I  awoke  the  sun  was  shining 
brightly  in  the  window,  and,  looking 
out  upon  the  antiquated  street,  I  could 
scarcely  realize  that  the  scenes  of  the 
night  were  all  a  dream.  We  spent  the 
morning  at  Ivenilworth  and  Warwick, 
two  objects  more  impressing — the  first  in 
its  ruin,  and  the  second  in  its  perfect 
preservation — than  perhaps  any  similar 
piles  in  England.  But  as  my  purpose  is 
merely  to  describe  the  scenes  that  may 
interest,  in  an  ancient  ecclesiastical 
town,  I  shall  attempt  no  description  of 
these  castles,  Beauchamp  Chapel  and 
the  other  splendid  feudal  relics  which 
are  here  clustered  together.  Many  a 
volume  has  been  written  concerning 
them,  and  such  is  their  magnitude,  beau- 
ty, and  architectural  finish,  with  the 
crowd    of   historic  associations    which 
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hang  around  them,  that  the  visitor  usu- 
ally leaves  all  other  objects  out  of 
view  when  once  his  attention  is  fastened 
thereon.  And  such  was,  in  some  de- 
gree, the  effect  upon  us ;  but  when,  on 
our  return,  we  caught  sight  of  the 
spires,  all  our  prepossessions  in  favor  o 
the  old  town  returned.  In  our  admiration 
for  its  spires  we  were  not  indeed  pecu- 
liar; for  they  have  a  deserved  celebrity. 
But  the  churches  themselves  are  so  much 
surpassed  in  point  of  size,  and  in  splen- 
dor of  monuments,  by  the  Cathedrals  of 
Lichfield  or  other  neighbouring  cities, 
as  to  scarcely  merit  notice  in  the  eyes  of 
an  Englishman  or  rapid  traveler;  and 
yet  we  have  but  one  church  in  America 
which  will  bear  a  comparison  with  them. 
To  us  the  whole  town — churches,  hall 
and  all — seemed  blended  with  the  scenes 
we  had  just  left  behind,  and,  in  all  its 
former  splendor  of  cathedrals,  abbeys, 
religious  ceremonies,  festivals  and  fairs, 
with  its  towering  walls,  and  many  sieges 
and  royal  receptions,  it  appeared  to 
be  -part  and  parcel  of  Kenilworth,  to 
have  shared  in  its  glory  and  its  fall, — 
That  afternoon  we  again  visited  St. 
Mary's  and  St.  Michael's.  At  the  latter, 
the  sexton's  daughter,  a  delicate  blue- 
eyed  girl  acted  as  cicerone,  and  seemed 
to  wonder  what  it  could  possibly  be 
that  brought  us  the  second  time  to  such 
an  old  place,  when  we  had  so  many 
greater  sights  before  us  at  London. 
There  was  much  more  light  than  when 
we  had  previously  visited  it;  and  the 
work  of  time  upon  the  bare  walls  was 
much  more  visible.  To  me  the  dreams 
of  the  night  were  recalled,  and  it 
seemed  as  if  several  hundred  years  had 
sped  away  since  that  imaginary  visit, 
and,  as  if  the  whole  pavement  had  been 
taken  up  for  the  purpose  of  laying  under 
it  those  whom  1  had  seen  throng  into 
it  to  worship,  so  completely  covered 
was  it  with  monumental  slabs.  The 
hostess,  a  rather  pretty  young  woman, 
seemed  much  gratified  at  the  satisfaction 
we  manifested  with  all  we  had  seen,  and 
remarked  that  travelers  seldom  stopped 
long  enough  to  get  more  than  a  glance 
of  Coventry,  adding  that  we  had  seen 
more  of  the  place  than  herself — she 
never  having,  during  a  residence  of 
eight  years,  been  in  St.  Mary's 
Hall.  I  thought  of  what  the  man  from 
Stratford  said,  and  became  satisfied  that 
it  was  only  " some  people"  who  are  cu- 
rious about  "  such  things." 
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MAY. 

One  pleasant  morning  there  were  children  playing 

By  a  brook ; 
There  was  no  care  upon  their  young  hearts  weighing, 

No  sad  look  : 
The  forest,  fields  and  flowers  were  green  and  gay. 

And  it  was  May. 

And  they  were  six,  those  children,  sweetly  mated 

Two  and  two ; 
Three  urchins,  and  three  maidens,  and  they  prated 

As  such  do  : — 
They  prattled,  played,  and  helped  the  birds  to  sing 

The  rosy  Spring ! 

Full  simple  and  all  artless  was  the  story 

That  each  told ; 
But  truth  and  innocence  have  still  a  glory. 

As  of  old  ; 
And  rudest  childhood  may  inspire  a  page 

For  wisest  age. 

0  life  !  why  are  thy  early  joys  forsaken  ! 

Why  should  time 
Lull  innocence  to  slumber,  and  awaken 

Pride  and  crime! 
0  years,  0  change,  how  swift  ye  bear  away 

Life's  sinless  May ! 

They  were  not  whispering  the  shame  of  others ; 

Nor  would  fling 
The  brand  of  enmity  among  earth's  brothers  ; 

Nor  the  sting 
Of  jealous  rivalry  did  they  endure — 

For  they  were  pure  ! 

They  loved  each  other,  and  they  loved  the  flowers. 

Streams  and  trees, 
The  vine  slow  creeping  o'er  the  latticed  bowers — 

Buzzing  bees. 
The  mossy  cottage,  and  the  old  stone  wall — 

They  loved  them  all. 

The  fragrant  cluster  of  wild  roses  glowing 

In  the  dell ; 
Pink,  woodbine,  lilac,  and  sweet-briar  blowing 

By  the  M^ell, 
With  holly-hock,  like  soldiery,  around 

Guarding  the  ground. 

Oh,  would  that  all  the  sordid  might  have  listened 

Each  sweet  word  ! 
The  heart  had  softened,  and  the  eye  had  glistened 

To  have  heard  : — 
Such  guileless  love,  such  gentleness  was  there — 

Alas,  so  rare ! 

May  !  o'er  the  distant  woods  the  crow  was  swelling 

His  wild  "  caw  ;" 
The  happy  brook  went  rippling  on,  and  telling 

All  it  saw ; 
The  odorous  air,  the  sky,  the  sun's  warm  ray  — 

All  made  it  May. 
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But  there  were  two  among  the  group  that  season — 

Edward  Bell, 
And  one,  whose  name  1  for  a  mournful  reason, 

Shrink  to  tell ; — 
A  boy  and  girl— the  eldest  that  were  there, 

And  passing  fair. 

They  sat  together  where  the  trees  o'ershaded, 

And  they  walked 
Along  the  margin  of  the  stream,  or  waded. 

Sang  and  talked, 
And  looked  into  each  other's  eyes  to  say, 

Oh,  sweet,  sweet — May  ! 

And  they  discoursed  of  all  the  rural  pleasures 

Spring  imparts ; 
Field,  garden,  grove — how  full  of  truest  treasures, 

For  true  hearts ! — 
The  sweet  vicissitude — the  toil — the  rest — 

Supremely  blest ! 

How  painted  he  the  picture  of  the  morning 

From  the  dawn  : 
The  cock's  shrill  trumpet  earliest  in  warning  ; 

The  green  lawn, 
The  rising  mist,  the  far  receding  night, 

The  orient  light ! 

The  dewy  glitter  as  the  sun  came  peeping 

O'er  the  hill ; 
The  lonely  willow,  where  the  loved  were  sleeping, 

Weeping  still ; 
The  skylark  mounting  with  his  matin  lay 

To  meet  the  day. 

The  sleepy  ploughboy  to  the  meadow  wending 

For  the  team — 
The  barnyard  choir  their  rueful  concert  blending 

With  his  dream ; 
The  laden  cows  slow  gathering  before 

The  dairy  door. 

The  creaking  bars  that  John  lets  down  for  Sophy 

With  her  pails  ; — 
The  hasty  kiss  he  seizes  as  a  trophy 

O'er  the  rails : 
The  patient  oxen  yoked  and  ready  now 

To  speed  the  plough. 

The  grumbling  mill-wheel  indolently  starting. 

And  the  corn 
In  rustic  wagons  coming  and  departing : 

The  far  horn 
Calling  to  the  repast  some  swain  remote, 

Wilh  welcome  note. 

The  curling  smoke  the  distant  cot  denoting 

'Mid  the  trees ; 
The  low  bright  clouds  along  the  azure  floating  ; 

The  soft  breeze, 
Where  blooming  orchards  their  sweet  odors  fling, — 

The  Spring  !  the  Spring ! 

So  penciled  he,  that  youth,  with  raptured  feeling. 

Yet  serene — 
The  guileless  fountains  of  his  heart  revealing — 

That  fair  scene : — 
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And  she,  elate,  delight  in  each  hlue  eye, 
Made  sweet  reply. 

'Twas  hers  to  paint  the  dear  domestic  heaven 

That  she  knew : 
The  tranquil  joys,  from  early  morn  till  even, 

Pure  and  true ; 
The  peace  that  seeks  more  olt  the  cottage  gate 

Than  courtly  state. 

How  eloquent  to  her  each  simple  token 
Of  the  time — ; 

The  day's  approach — the  chains  of  slumber  broken — 
The  sweet  chime 

Of  song-sters  warbling  from  the  budding  spray- 
Hail,  flowery  May  ! 

The  cool  ablution  at  the  dripping  fountain 

By  the  bower 
(A  crystal  treasure  newly  from  the  mountain, 

..^•v--     ■       .'■■'';.':'     Since  the  shower) ; 

The  wiiodmari's  lay  soft  echoing  on  the  ear — 
Oh,  sweet  to  hear  ! 

Afar  and  faintly  now  that  strain  receding 

On  the  air ; 
Now  heard— now  hushed  again,  some  breeze  impeding. 

Yet  seems  there 
The  lingering  cadence  haunting  all  the  sky. 

Too  pure  to  die  ! 

But  yonder  Vvhistling  teamster  home  returning 

O'er  the  farm. 
Slow  wheeling  up  his  load  of  brush  for  burning,   ■ 

Breaks  the  charm  ; 
The  crackling  branches,  and  the  axe'  sharp  fall 

Out-echoing  all ! 

And  now  the  blazing  hearth,  fair  Jane  preparing 

Her  rich  store ; 
The  idle  dog  the  clamorous  poultry  scaring 

From  the  door ; 
And  e'en  the  kettle,  joining  in  the  strain, 

Sings,  Spring  again  ! 

So  mused  that  gentle  pair,  the  time  beguiling, 

.     That  bright  day : 
Dreamed  not  the  playful  group,  that  hours  so  smiling 

Pass  away  ! 
They  prattled,  played,  and  helped  the  birds  to  sing. 
The  rosy  Spring ! 

One  recent  morn  a  poor  old  man  was  straying 

By  a  brook : 
Sore  seemed  the  sorrow  on  his  bent  form  weighing, 

Sad  his  look  : — 
For  him  nor  fields  nor  flowers  were  green ,  or  gay. 

Though  it  was  May. 

He  gazed  as  dreaming  of  some  brighter  morning, 

Ere  his  wo  ; — 
He  missed  the  fairest  flower  that  bank  adorning, 

Long  ago  ! 
Five  turfy  mounds  were  there — there  dead  he  fell !  — 

Old  Edward  Bell  ! 
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The  Man  again,  of  whom  more  has 
already  been  writteti,  we  believe,  than  of 
any  other  human  being,  and  of  whom 
more  remains  to  be,  that  is,  will  be,  writ- 
ten, we  imagine,  than  has  yet  appeared. 
It  is  not  wonderful.  Whatever  opinion 
admirers  or  defamers  may  form  of  his 
moral  character,  his  career,  from  the  be- 
ginning to  the  close,  was  the  most  extra- 
ordinary, the  most  unexpected,  the  most 
thoroughly  startling,  whether  considered 
in  its  parts  or  as  a  whole,  that  has  ever 
passed  before  the  eyes  of  the  world. 

Alexander's  career  was  undoubtedly 
magnificent.  It  was  a  great  enterprise, 
conducted  with  constant  splendor  and 
success,  not  only  to  the  overthrow  of 
ancient  empires  supported  by  immense 
wealth  and  powerful  armies,  but  into 
distant  countries,  "  barbaric  born,"  of 
which  only  vague  reports  had  come  to 
the  ears  of  civilized  nations.  From  the 
valley  of  the  Nile  to  Babylon,  Persia  and 
the  Indus,  his  course  was  one  series  of 
memorable  triumphs ;  and  to  have  al- 
ways conquered  is  sufficient  to  give  any 
military  chieftain  an  undying  name. 
Besides  his  great  conquests,  moreover, 
he  gave  evidences  of  a  mind  at  once  re- 
gal and  statesmanlike ;  his  views  of  gov- 
ernment were  capacious,  his  plans  for 
the  building  of  cities  and  the  establish- 
ment of  empire  and  commerce  far-reach- 
ing and  noble.  Had  he  lived,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  not  one  half  of  his  reputation 
would  have  rested  on  his  achievements 
in  arms. 

Hannibal  was  the  second  great  leader 
of  antiquity,  and  was  unquestionably  a 
genius  of  the  highest  order.  His  native 
genius,  indeed,  was  probably  far  supe- 
rior to  that  of  Alexander.  The  conquer- 
or of  Persia  conducted  his  expeditions 
mainly  against  half-barbarous  nations ; 
the  indomitable  Carthaginian  was  to 
wage  war  with  a  civilized  people,  and 
the  most  experienced  military  power  in 
the  world.  Alexander,  again,  invaded 
large  and  open  countries,  from  which,  if 
repulsed,  it  would  have  been  easy  to  draw 
his    armies  aside  into   neighboring   ter- 


ritories possessing  small  means  of  re- 
sistance; but  Hannibal  led  his  swarthy 
legions  to  the  summits  of  the  Alps  and 
hurled  them  down  into  the  bosom  of  a 
narrow  and  crowded  peninsula,  where 
every  second  man  was  a  warrior,  and 
from  which  there  was  no  drawing  back 
except  with  victory.  This  achievement 
of  scaling  so  vast  a  chain  of  mountains 
with  an  armed  host  was  superior  to  all 
others  of  the  kind,  including  Napoleon's 
boasted  passage,  insomuch  as  it  was  the 
first,  the  original,  leaving  the  rest  to  be 
in  a  measure  but  imitations.  This  terri- 
ble descent  into  Italy,  with  the  victories  . 
and  the  reverses  which  followed — equal- 
ly mighty  but  equally  honorable  to  his 
military  fame,  if  we  except  his  strange 
negligence  in  not  marching  direct  upon 
Rome  after  the  battle  of  Cannae — all  con- 
summated by  a  close  of  life  magnani- 
mous as  unfortunate,  conspire  to  make 
his  career  among  the  most  remarkable 
on  record. 

Julius  Cfesar,  as  a  character,  was  su- 
perior to  both  the  former.  There  was  no 
one  point  in  his  life  quite  so  imposing 
or  startling,  as  those  which  make  up  the 
thrilling  history  of  Alexander  and  Han- 
nibal ;  but  there  was  an  accomplished 
greatness  about  him  which  neither  of 
them  posses.sed.  He  was  of  a  race  pro- 
lific in  masterly  talent,  of  an  age  adorn- 
ed with  the  highest  attainments  of  the 
intellect.  The  resources  of  arms  they  had 
learned  in  centuries  of  warfare  ;  the  au- 
gust beauties  of  law  were  native  with 
themselves ;  the  splendors  of  arts  and 
letters  they  had  lavishly  adopted.  They 
had  subdued  the  various  provinces  of 
Italy,  destroyed  Carthage,  conquered 
Greece,  overrun  all  the  states  and  king- 
doms in  the  East,  which  Alexander  over- 
ran before  them,  and  were  now  invading 
the  vast  nations  among  the  forests  of 
Gaul  and  Germany.  Ot  that  race,  and  in 
such  an  age,  Ceesar  was  undoubtedly  the 
greatest  production.  The  proof  of  his 
greatness  lay  with  him,  as  with  all  who 
are  great,  in  his  ability  to  do  whatever  he 
planned  or  aspired  to.     There  is,  in  fact, 
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no  other  evidence  that  a  man  is  great. 
For  it  is  a  very  false  idea  that  genius  is 
always  greatness.  The  latter,  in  its 
broadest  comprehension,  must  include 
the  former  under  some  shape,  but  this  does 
not  of  necessity  fulfill  the  latter.  It  ar- 
gues necessarily  the  possession  of  some 
extraordinary  quality  or  qualities ;  but 
these  may  exist  in  erratic  minds,  and 
their  possessors  often  accomplish  mem- 
orable things  rather  as  matters  of  chance 
than  as  difficult  efforts,  marked  out  at  a 
distance,  yet  broadly  conceived,  and 
overtaken  and  executed  with  the  full- 
ness of  sustained  purpose.  To  have 
many  large  qualities,  loftily  balanced — 
and  those  not  only  of  mind  but  of  char- 
acter— to  estimate  himself  never  by  what 
he  has  done,  but  by  what  he  can  do ; 
to  regard  the  objects  in  view,  however 
vast,  as  no  greater  than  many  others, 
and  as  a  part  only  of  what  is  to  be  ac- 
complished; to  recognize  them  as  already 
effected  because  resolved  upon,  remaining 
unelated  in  the  time  of  triumph  because 
it  was  expected — in  a  word,  to  be  al- 
ways master  of  himself  to  the  measure 
of  achievement,  yet  never  show  achieve- 
ment to  be  the  measure  of  his  capacity — 
this,  in  a  man,  and  this  alone,  is  the  high- 
est greatness. 

It  was  to  this  order  of  men  Cassar  be- 
longed. This  is  not  saying  that  he  was 
able  to  do  anything  which  could  be  done 
by  any  other  man — for  it  is  a  part  of  the 
greatness  of  which  we  have  spoken ,  that  it 
sees  clearly  what  does,  and  what  does  not, 
lie  in  its  capacity  to  accomplish.  Whatev- 
er Cassar  undertook  to  do,  Caesar  did ;  and 
he  showed  ability  to  triumph  on  many 
fields  which  he  scarcely  entered.  He  was 
not  unwise  enough  (like  Cicero)  to  at- 
tempt the  heights  of  poetry — for  which 
he  probably  had  no  faculty;  but  he  dis- 
played evidences  of  consummate  power  in 
such  various  spheres,  that  some  have 
thought  him  to  have  been  only  a  man  of 
general  talent  rather  than  of  genius,  when 
in  fact  it  was  the  rare  exhibition  of  genius 
covering  many  fields  at  once.  That  he  was 
a  finished  writer  of  prose,  is  amply  testi- 
fied by  his  "  Commentaries,"  where  the 
native  directness  and  simplicity  of  .style, 
joined  with  a  masterly  ease  and  strength, 
have  made  them  a  model  for  all  subse- 
quent compositions  of  the  kind.  It  is  not 
difficult,  indeed,  to  conclude  from  them, 
that  he  would  have  been  a  master  in  any 
species  of  writing  to  which  he  might  have 
turned  his  attention.  In  history,  we  im- 
agine, he  would  have  been  especially  em- 


inent, possessing  much  of  Tacitus'  brevity 
and  terseness,  with  much  of  Livy's  breadth 
of  brush  and  vividness  of  coloring,  while 
in  a  clear  understanding  of  matters  of  gov- 
ernment, so  necessary  to  the  perfection  of 
history,  he  would  have  been  superior  to 
both.  Whether  he  might  have  placed 
his  name  with  Cicero's  in  philosophy,  we 
cannot  judge,  though  he  had  unquestion- 
ably far  more  sense  and  judgment — no 
small  requisites  for  such  works  ;  and  it 
is  conceded  by  all  who  have  studied  him 
and  his  times,  that  in  oratory  he  would 
have  equaled  if  not  excelled  the  great 
Roman  declaimer,  had  he  pressed  into 
that  field  with  the  skill  and  the  vigor 
which  he  carried  into  his  campaigns  and 
battle-fields,  and  ambitious  schemes  of 
power.  But,  as  with  Napoleon,  war  and 
empire  had  more  attractions  for  his  strong 
energies,  and  it  is  there  we  see  the  chief 
exhibitions  of  the  man.  Beyond  question 
he  was  among  the  five  or  six  first  military 
characters  of  all  nations.  He  planned  his 
campaigns  with  a  far-reaching  foresight, 
and  conducted  them  with  infinitely  more 
science  than  any  general  before  him  had 
exhibited.  He  fought  seven  times  as 
many  pitched  battles  as  any  leader  of  an- 
tiquity, and  more  than  any  modern  com- 
mander except  Napoleon ;  his  eagles  were 
never  vanquished  ;  and  the  range  of  his 
conquests  nearly  doubled  the  extent  of  the 
Roman  Empire.  In  civil  matters,  among 
the  responsibilities  and  perils  of  govern- 
ment, there  is  evidence  enough  that  he 
showed  equal  capacities.  He  was  born 
both  to  conquer  and  to  rule ;  and  had  he 
been  suffered  to  bear  the  full  weight  of 
empire  and  a  crown,  it  would  have  rested 
as  easily  and  naturally  upon  him  as  his 
iron  helmet.  And  then  comes  in  the  fit- 
ting manner  of  his  death  to  make  him  "  a 
mark  for  history !"  Julius  Cresar  was 
among  the  greatest  men  whom  Rome  and 
the  world  have  ever  produced. 

In  modern  times  the  most  striking  ca- 
reer was  that  of  Cromwell.  Rising  from 
low  origin,  in  as  stormy  a  period  as  ever 
upturned  the  elements  of  a  strong-minded 
people  from  the  bottom,  his  iron  will,  his 
energy,  his  stern  military  capacities,  his 
amazing  sense  and  sagacity  in  all  civil 
affairs  and  extraordinary  gift  at  piercing 
the  characters  and  the  motives  of  men, 
enabled  him  to  ascend  rapidly  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  army,  lead  his  nasal  psalm- 
singing  Roundheads  to  constant  victory, 
overturn  the  throne,  behead  a  King, 
seize  the  reins  of  revolution  into  liis 
hands  of  steel,  assume  fearlessly  the  im- 
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mense  responsibilities  of  government,  and 
manage  the  interests  of  his  country,  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  with  an  easy  skill 
and  vigor  to  which  there  has  been  no  par- 
allel, before  or  since,  in  any  English  ru- 
ler. What  was  more  remarkable  than  all 
— he  died  in  his  bed.  Other  characters, 
too,  of  modern  ages — Marlborough,  Tu- 
renne,  Conde,  Frederick  of  Prussia,  the 
"  Mad  Swede,"  Spinola,  and  the  "  Great 
Captain  "  of  Spain,  ran  a  brilliant  course, 
and  exhibited  eminent  abilities — all  of 
them  in  war,  and  one  or  two  in  matters 
of  State.  Nor  is  it  possible  in  any  such 
enumeration,  to  pass  by  him  who  carried 
us  safely  through  the  protracted,  painful, 
and  most  desperate  struggle  of  our  Revo- 
lution, and  afterwards  through  the  more 
perilous  period  of  civil  weakness,  discord 
and  universal  despondency.  Though  the 
armies  brought  into  the  contest  were  at 
no  time  very  large,  so  that  compared  with 
the  terrible  battles  fought  in  European 
wars,  our  separate  engagements  were  of 
small  account,  yet  the  conduct  of  Wash- 
ington throughout,  with  such  inadequate 
means,  and  forces  so  divided  over  a  vast 
country,  with  the  extraordinary  energy 
and  judgment  displayed  in  many  particu- 
lar situations  of  hazard  and  difficulty,  de- 
clare him  to  have  possessed  military  ca- 
pacities of  the  highest  order.  Then  how 
large  was  his  wisdom  !  How  great  his 
virtues  !  The  latter  part  of  his  life,  as  a 
statesman  and  ruler,  was  more  glorious  to 
him  than  even  his  fortitude  and  his  bat- 
tles ; — his  rejection  of  sovereignty  more 
memorable  than  any  other  man's  success- 
ful usurpation.  The  moral  greatness  of 
Washington  has  never  been  surpassed. 
Has  it  ever  had  a  parallel  ? 

But  what  career  among  all  these  of  whi  ch 
we  have  spoken  was  like  Napoleon's .' 
Brilliant  they  were,  impressive,  and  histo- 
ry can  never  forget  them.  Some  of  them 
produced  effects  of  the  most  enduring  na- 
ture upon  the  destinies  of  mankind.  But  we 
feel  assured,  that  men  will  always  turn 
away  from  them  with  astonishment — the 
more  startling  and  profound  as  they  are 
farther  removed  in  time — to  the  sudden- 
ness and  the  power,  with  which  a  planet 
of  a  new  order,  rising  from  the  bosom  of 
revolution,  blazed  up  the  zenith — travers- 
ing the  heavens  for  years,  from  point  to 
point,  with  a  rapid  and  burning  course, 
whose  direction  no  one  could  foretell— 
throwing  off  its  own  satellites  into  the 
storm,  large  as  other  suns — brightened 
and  darkened  with  the  most  amazing  al- 
ternations, yet  firing  everywhere  the  tem- 


pest through  which  it  went — and  kind- 
ling at  last  the  waste  of  ocean  where  it 
fell  with  a  mighty  light,  which  no  soli- 
tary place  among  the  seas  ever  knew 
before,  and  from  which,  for  years  again, 
the  whole  world  was  unable  to  with- 
draw its  gaze. 

For  ourselves,  we  have  always  felt 
that  the  true  life  of  Napoleon  remains  to 
be  written.  His  historians  have  been  too 
much  taken  up  with  his  genius  and 
achievements  in  war,  and  have  not 
enough  considered  his  equally  aston- 
ishing capacities  for  all  departments 
of  government.  That  a  young  man, 
scarce  thirty  years  of  age,  of  a  mere 
military  education,  and  spending  all  his 
life  up  to  that  time  in  military  practice 
and  the  active  operations  of  war, 
should  suddenly,  and  unexpectedly  to 
himself — for  he  never  could  have  fore- 
seen it — take  upon  him  the  burden  of 
an  empire,  and  manage  all  its  vast  in- 
terests at  home  and  abroad  with  such 
consummate  ease  and  ability,  as  if  "  to  the 
manner  born" — restore  its  finance,  regu- 
late its  commerce,  reform  its  laws,  create 
a  constitution,  project  and  carry  through 
internal  improvements  on  the  grandest 
scale,  and  establish  the  foreign  relations 
of  the  country  on  a  new  and  broader 
basis — that  such  a  man  should  have  done 
all  this,  besides  conquering  on  a  hundred 
battle-fields,  is  the  most  surprising  ex- 
hibition, we  think,  yet  to  be  found  in 
history.  For  everything  alike  Napoleon 
seemed  to  have  the  eagle's  gaze.  There 
can  be  no  question  that  no  monarch  ever 
surpassed  him  in  political  sagacity.  His 
eye  was  fixed  at  once  upon  every  pait 
of  Christendom  and  barbaric  Asia.  There 
were  many  keen-sighted  diplomatists 
around  him  to  give  him  counsel — but  he 
saw  farther  than  any  of  them — farther 
in  fact  than  any  diplomatist  of  Europe. 
He  was  rapidly  outwitting  or  coercing 
them  all ;  and  had  not  England,  for  that 
very  reason,  violated  her  own  treaty  of 
Amiens,  he  would  in  a  few  years  have 
consolidated  his  influence  over  all  that 
north  of  Europe  which  she  succeeded  in 
banding  against  him,  and  would  have 
made  the  French  Empire  the  greatest 
since  that  of  the  Caesars.  The  history  of 
the  life  and  character  of  Napoleon  is  yet 
to  be  written. 

Mr.  Headley  is  in  very  many  respects 
— we  think  he  might  become  in  nearly 
all — fitted  to  be  the  writer  of  that  history. 
He  has  a  rapid,  clear  and  vigorous  style, 
much  skill  in  delineating  and  dissecting 
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character,  a  quick  philosophy  to  discern 
the  causes  that  produced  great  results, 
and  a  power  of  description  on  occasions 
of  "  pith  and  moment,"  in  scenes  of  swift 
and  thrilling  action,  that  we  do  not  re- 
member to  have  seen  surpassed  by  any 
writer.     He   possesses    the   still  greater 
requisite  of  thoroughly  knowing  his  sub- 
ject.    He  feels  what  Napoleon  was,  and 
what  the  men  were  whom  he  gathered 
around  him.     He  feels,  too,  what  was  the 
nature  of  that  period  in  which  the  great 
Corsican  rose,  conquered   and  reigned. 
He  knows  that  if  no  ordinary  times  could 
produce  such  a  man,  no  ordinary  man 
was  needed  to  rule  such  times ;  that  if 
the  struggles  of  freedom  often  end  in  des- 
.potism,  it  may  be  the  very  magnitude  oi 
the  social  evils  under  which  those  strug- 
gles commenced  thatmadeaseconddespo- 
tism  necessary.  He  is  aware,  in  brief,  that 
while  all  historians  should  know  that  no 
important  events  are  without  their  ade- 
quate causes — usually  inevitable  if  not 
lying  in  reason — individual  or  national 
prejudice,  in  the  old  world  especially,  has 
falsified    one-half  of  the    history    ever 
written,  by  refusing  to  see  any  connec- 
tion between  them,  looking  at  mighty 
events  in  times  of  revolution  entirely  by 
themselves,  as  some  monstrous  birth — 
a  kind  of  moral   mushrooms,  born,  no 
one  knows  how,  of  night  and  unwhole- 
some dews.     One  might  better  be  a  fa- 
talist than  such  a  historian.     Mr.  Head- 
ley  is  an  American,  and  writes  with  what 
ought  to  be  the  true  American  spirit,  sym- 
pathizing always  with  the  masses,  yet 
recognizing   what  so   many  republican 
writers  zealously  overlook,  that  intellect 
and  attainments  must  bear  the  rule .     A  nd 
we  cannot  forbear  remarking  here,  that 
American  writers  have  a  great  mission  to 
perform.     It  is  to  read  the  history  of  the 
old  nations  with  other  eyes  than  those 
which  have  hitherto  read  it  for  us  and 
the  world.     Our  vision,  made  keen  by  a 
new  experience,  gazing  through  a  new 
light,  informed  by  new  modes  of  thought 
and  feeling,  cannot  fail  of  seeing  things 
in  the  past  ages  very  differently  from  the 
way  in  which  they  have  usually  been 
seen.     We  know  of  no  field  on  which 
writers  of  this  country  could  gain  so  stri- 
king a  reputation,  as  by  re-writing  the 
annals  of  Europe,  more  especially  those 
of  Feudal    England.     Rightly  written, 
they  would  be  a  new  revelation  to  the 
European  mind. 

It  is  at  least  necessary  that  we  should 
not  take  the  word  only  of  English  histo- 


rians respecting  the  character  and  conduct 
of  their  enemies.     Yet  this,  to  our  dis- 
grace, is  what  we  have  usually  done. 
Speaking  the  same  language,  we  naturally 
see  for  the  most  part,  and  earliest  in  life, 
their  representations  of  Continental  affairs, 
so  that  nearly  all  our  fixed  impressions 
of  European  history  are  derived  from  the 
most  prejudiced  sources.     It  is  quite  time 
that  a  different  state  of  things  should  ex- 
ist, and  this  is  one  of  the  chief  causes  of 
our  gratification  at  the  appearance  of  the 
present  volume.     There  was  danger,  in- 
deed, that  the  author,   in   meeting  the 
thoroughly  prejudiced  statements  of  the 
English,  should  too  exclusively  adopt  the 
extremes  of  French  partiality.     But  we 
do  not  think  he  can  be  accused  of  this. 
All  Mr.  Headley's  writings  that  we  have 
seen,  show  him  to  be  an  impassioned 
man,  but  eminently  disposed  to  justice — 
though  it  may  be  said,  and  with  truth, 
that  an  impassioned  writer  will  with  dif- 
ficulty always  be  entirely  just.    We  can, 
however,  the  more  safely  confide  in  his 
account  of  Napoleon,  because,  as  he  him- 
self frankly  states,  he  had  formed   and 
published  a  very  different  opinion  of  the 
man ;  but  on  making  wider  and  deeper 
researches,  he  was  compelled  to  change 
it  in  very  many  important  points.     What 
is  yet  more  conclusive,  the  reader  will 
find  that  in  all  the   most   "  critical  in- 
stances,"  the  disputed  passages  of  Na- 
poleon's life,  he  has  fortified  his  defence 
only  by  the  admissions  of  the  English 
themselves.     A  most  remarkable  instance 
relates  to  the  breaking  of  the  treaty  of 
Amiens.     We  will  quote  a  few  passages 
upon  this  point,  as  it  is  made  one  of  the 
principal  grounds  of  assailing  Bonaparte 
for  "  unbounded  ambition,"   disdainful- 
ness of  the  peace  of  mankind.     For,  as 
Mr.  Headley  remarks,   "  the  first  great 
barrier  in  the  way  of  rendering  him  jus- 
tice is  the  conviction,  everywhere  enter- 
tained, that  he  alone,  or  chiefly,  is  charge- 
able with  those  desolating  wars  that  cov- 
ered the  Continent  with  slain  armies." 
The  first  question  is,  how  did  those  wars 
begin  .'     How  came  Napoleon  first  to  be 
involved  in  those  tremendous  struggles  ? 
The    original    cause    of    hostility    to 
France — deadly  and  enduring — was,  as 
Mr.  Headley  slates,  the  alarming  rise  of 
her  republic  in  the  midst  of  Feudal  Eu- 
rope. 

"  It  is  impossible  for  one  who  has  not 
traveled  amid  the  monarchies  of  Europe, 
and  witnessed  their  nervous  fear  of  repub- 
lican principles,  and  their  fixed  determi- 
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nation,  at  whatever  sacrifice  of  justice,  hu- 
man rights,  and  human  life,  to  maintain 
their  oppressive  forms  of  government,  to 
appreciate  at  all  the  position  of  France  at 
the  time  of  the  revolution.  The  balance  " 
of  political  power  had  been  their  great 
object  of  anxiety,  and  all  the  watchful- 
ness directed  against  the  encroachments  of 
one  state  on  another  ;  and  no  one  can  im- 
agine the  utter  consternation  with  which 
Europe  saw  a  mighty  republic  suddenly 
rise  in  her  midst.  The  balance  of  power 
was  forgotten  in  the  anxiety  for  self-pres- 
ervation. The  sound  of  the  falling  throne 
of  the  Bourbons  rolled  like  a  sudden  earth- 
quake under  the  iron  and  century-bound 
framework  of  despotism,  till  everything 
heaved  and  rocked  on  its  ancient  founda- 
tion." 

This  republic  the  monarchical  govern- 
ments around  determined  to  crush  before 
her  strength  was  consolidated.  Austria 
and  Prussia  took  up  arms,  avowing  their 
purpose  to  aid  the  Bourbon  whom  France 
had  repudiated.  Then  Holland,  Spain, 
and  Eyigland  came  into  the  alliance — 
forcing  an  independent  people  to  arrange 
theirgovernment  in  a  manner  against  their 
will.  Who,  then,  is  to  blame  for  the  ter- 
rible train  of  evils  that  followed,  but  the 
Allied  Powers .'  "  Bonaparte  was  yet  a 
boy,"  says  Mr.  Headley,  "  when  this  in- 
famous war  was  strewing  the  banks  of 
the  Rhine  with  slain  armies."  Finally, 
the  "  poor,  proud  charity-boy  of  the  mil- 
itary school  at  Brienne,"  became  a  lean, 
pale-faced,  slightly-formed  young  officer 
of  artillery,  with  a  quick,  gray  eye,  and  a 
calm  forehead.  He  was  employed,  with 
many  hundreds  of  like  grade,  in  defending 
France.  We  have  never  been  able  to 
understand  why  he  was  selected  for  the 
most  important  of  all  the  posts  at  that 
time — to  head  the  armies  of  Italy.  He 
had  done  nothing  especial.  He  was 
twenty-seven  years  old,  had  trained  some 
cannon  successfully  at  Toulon,  and  put 
down  a  revolt  of  the  sections  at  Paris. 
Barras,  who  procured  his  appointment, 
must  have  had  some  singular  presenti- 
ment of  his  greatness.  However,  he  was 
sent ;  and  the  mighty  genius  of  the  man 
was  soon  apparent.  He  found  the  forces 
in  Italy  less  than  forty  thousand  men, 
"  badly  provisioned,  worse  paid,  ragged 
and  murmuring ;"  yet  with  this  force, 
such  was  his  energy  and  skill,  and  the 
confidence  he  inspired,  he  destroyed  four 
separate  armies,  each  fully  as  large  as 
his  own,  achieving  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable campaigns  on  record.  Those 
rmies  were  Austrian,  and  this  fierce  con- 


flict, the  foundation  of  Bonaparte's  fame, 
was  against  those  who  had  assailed  his 
country.  The  next  year,  by  direction  of 
his  government,  he  subjugated  Lombardy, 
and  forced  Austria  to  sign  a  treaty  of 
peace.  Thus  many  of  the  most  terrific 
battles  he  ever  fought — at  Lodi,  Areola, 
Montenotte,  Rivoli,  Castiglione,  which 
took  place  at  that  period, — were  a  part  of 
a  defensive  war  carried  on  under  the  or- 
ders of  his  government. 

Bonaparte  returned  to  Paris,  as  the 
preserver  of  France.  Weary  of  inaction 
and  of  the  wretched  Directory,  he  propos- 
ed the  expedition  into  Egypt.  By  itself, 
this  enterprise  cannot  be  defended.  It  was 
aggressive  and  unjust ;  but  what  had  the 
other  powers  of  Europe  to  say  to  it,  ex- 
cept that  they  wanted  all  the  spoils  of 
feeble  nations  to  themselves.  Russia, 
Austria  and  Prussia  had  dismembered  and 
stripped  poor  Poland,  and  England  was 
covering  the  plains  of  India  with  her 
swarthy  dead  in  a  series  of  conquests  as 
iniquitous  as  any  nation  has  ever  perpe- 
trated. Cruel  ambition  of  Napoleon  and 
of  France  ! — Undoubtedly,  the  violence 
of  one  nation  does  not  justify  the  violence 
of  another :  but  it  were  wise  as  well  as 
modest  for  England  to  keep  silence. 

Bonaparte  absent,  Austria  thought  it  a 
good  time  for  crippling  her  old  enemy, 
and  recovering  a  part  of  her  immense 
losses.  Without  scruple,  she  broke  her 
treaty,  and  recommenced  direct  hostili- 
ties. Napoleon  was  two  thousand  miles 
distant,  under  the  shadow  of  the  Pyra- 
mids. 

"  Hearing  that  the  Republic  was  every- 
where defeated,  and  Italy  wrested  from  its 
grasp,  he  immediately  set  sail  for  France, 
and  escaping  the  English  fleet  in  a  most 
miraculous  manner,  protected  by  "  his 
star,"  reached  France  in  October.  By 
November  he  had  overthrown  the  inef- 
ficient Directory,  and  been  proclaimed 
First  Consul  with  all  the  attributes,  but 
none  of  the  titles,  of  king.  He  immediately 
commenced  negotiations  with  the  allied 
powers,  while  at  the  same  time  he  brought 
his  vast  energies  to  bear  on  the  internal 
state  of  France.  Credit  was  to  be  restored, 
money  raised,  the  army  supplied,  war  in 
Vendee  suppressed,  and  a  constitution 
given  to  France.  By  his  superhuman  ex- 
ertions and  all-pervading  genius,  he  ac- 
complished all  this,  and  by  next  spring 
was  ready  to  offer  Europe  peace  or  war." 

It  is  unquestionable  that  he  desired 
peace.  "  He  had  acquired  sufficient  glo-. 
ry,"  says  Mr.  Headley,  "  as  a  military 
leader,  and  he  now  wished  to  resuscitate 
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France,  and  become  great  as  a  civil  ruler." 
He  wrote  two  letters — one  to  the  king  of 
England,  the  other  to  the  emperor  of  Ger- 
many— filled  with  the  ir.ost  frank  and 
manly  sentiments.  Thus  to  England  : — 
"_  Must  the  war,  Sire,  which  for  the  last 
eight  years  has  devastated  the  four  quar- 
ters of  the  world,  be  eternal .'  Are  there 
no  means  of  coming  to  an  understanding  .' 
How  can  two  of  the  most  enlightened  na- 
tions of  Europe,  stronger  already  and 
more  powerful  than  their  safety  or  their 
independence  requires,  sacrifice  to  ideas 
of  vain-glory  the  well-being  of  commerce, 
internal  prosperity,  and  the  peace  of  fam- 
ilies >  How  is  it  they  do  not  feel  peace 
to  be  the  first  of  necessities  as  the  first  of 
glories .'"  But  the  crooked-souled  diplo- 
matists of  the  monarchies  around  him 
could  not  understand  the  First  Consul's 
frank,  straight-forward  way  of  negotiat- 
ing. Their  minds  had  become  so  awry 
among  their  own  oblique  labyrinthine 
paths  of  policy,  they  were  afraid  there 
was  some  deep  deception  under  all  this 
candor.  "  Austria  was  inclined  to  listen, 
and  replied  courteously" — as  well  she 
might.  She  had  been  beaten  enough  to 
be  courteous.  Pitt  returned  insults,  and 
heaped  accusations  on  Bonaparte  and  the 
Republic.  "The  English  government 
must  first  see  some  fruits  of  repentance 
and  amendment."  And  what  were  the 
blessed  tokens  of  "  repentance  "  the  holi- 
ness of  England  wished  to  see .' — That 
the  Bourbons  should  be  restored !  Na- 
poleon, in  reply,  showed  clearly,  that  the 
enemies  of  France  commenced  aggres- 
sions— then  asked: — "  What  would  be 
thought  of  France,  if  in  her  propositions 
she  insisted  on  the  restoration  of  the  de- 
throned Stuarts,  before  she  would  make 
peace  .'"  Disconcerted,  the  English  Min- 
ister acknowledged,  that  war  was  to  be 
waged,  not  to  reestablish  the  Bourbon 
throne,  but  "  for  the  security  of  all  gov- 
ernments." That  is,  there  could  be  no 
great  republic  in  the  midst  of  Europe  ! 
Bonaparte  saw  the  struggle  that  lay  before 
him ; — and  never  were  the  immense  en- 
ergies and  amazing  genius  of  the  man 
more  signally  displayed  than  in  the  sin- 
gle half-year  succeeding. 

"  *  *  *  Europe  chose  war.  The  gigantic 
mind  that  had  wrought  such  prodigies  in 
seven  months  in  France,  now  turned  its 
concentrated  strength  and  wrath  on  the 
enemy.  Massena  had  been  sent  to  Genoa  to 
furnish  an  example  of  heroism  to  latest 
posterity.  Moreau,  he  dispatched  to  Swa- 
bia,  to  render  the  Black  Forest  immortal 


by  the  victories  of  Enger,  Mceskirch  and 
Biberach,   and  send  the  Austrians  in  con- 
sternation to  their  capital,  while  he  him- 
self, amid  the  confusion  and  wonderment 
of  Europe  at  his  complicated  movements, 
precipitated  his   enthusiastic  troops  down 
the  Alps,  and  by  one  bold  and  successfnl 
stroke  wrested  Italy  from  the  enemy,  and 
forced  the  astonished  and  discomfited  sov- 
ereigns of  Europe  to  an  armistice  of  six 
months.     Unexhausted  by  his  unparalleled 
efforts,  no  sooner  was  the  truce  proclaimed 
than  he  plunged  with  the  same  suddenness, 
yet  profound  forethought  with  which  he 
rushed  into  battle,  into  the  distracted  poli- 
tics  of  Europe.     By  a  skillful  stroke  of 
policy  in  offering  Malta  to  Russia,  at  the 
moment  it    was   certain   to   fall   into   the 
hands  of  England,  he  embroiled  these  two 
countries  in  a  quarrel,  while  by  promising 
Hanover  to  Russia,  he  bribed  her  to  reject 
the  coalition  with   England,   and  consent 
to  an  alliance  with  himself.     At  the  same 
time  he  planned  the  league  of  the  neutral 
powers  against  England — armed  Denmark 
and  Sweden,  and  closed  all  the  ports  of  the 
Continent  against  her,  and  prepared  suc- 
cors for  Egypt.     Wtiile  his  deep  sagacity 
was  thus  baffling  the  cabinet  of  England, 
involving  her  in  a  general  war  with  Eu- 
rope, and  pressing  to  her  lips  the  chalice 
she   had  just  forced  him  to  drink,  he  ap- 
parently devoted  his  entire  energies  to  the 
internal  state  of  France,  and  the  building 
of  public  works.     He  created  the  Bank  of 
France — built  the  credit  of  government  on 
a  firm  basis — began  the  Codes,  spanned  the 
Alps  with  roads — sufficient  monuments  in 
themselves  of  his  genius — and  restored  the 
complete  supremacy  of  the  laws  through- 
out the  kingdom.  All  this  he  accomplished 
in  six   months,   and   at    the   close  of  the 
armistice  was  ready  for  war.     The  glorious 
campaign   of  Hohenlinden    followed,   and 
Austria,  frightened  for  her  throne,  negoti- 
ated the    peace   of  Luneville,  giving  the 
world  time  to  recover  its  amazement  and 
gaze  more  steadily  on  this  mighty  sphere 
that  had  shot  so  suddenly  across  the  orbits 
of  kings." 

Europe  began  to  regard  the  First  Con- 
sul with  some  respect,  and  all  parties 
were  weary  of  so  protracted  and  wasting 
a  war.  "  The  Peace  of  Amiens  was  de- 
clared and  the  world  was  at  rest."  What 
now  was  the  ambitious  violence  of  Na- 
poleon that  the  treaty  of  Amiens  should 
be  ruptured  ?  And  how  was  it  broken  .' 
And  what  power  broke  it  ? 

"  Peace,  which  Bonaparte  needed  and 
wished  for,  being  restored,  he  applied  his 
vast  energies  to  the  development  of  the 
resources  of  France,  and  to  the  building  of 
stupendous  public  works.  Commerce  was 
revived — the  laws  administered  with  en- 
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ergy — order  restored,  and  the  blessings  of 
peace  were  fast  healing  up  the  wounds  of 
war.  Men  were  amazed  at  the  untiring 
energy,  and  the  amazing  plans  of  Bona- 
parte. His  genius  gave  a  new  birth  to 
the  nation — developed  new  elements  of 
strength  and  imparted  an  impulse  to  her 
growth  that  threatened  to  outstrip  the 
greatness  of  England.  His  anibition  was 
to  obtain  colonial  possessions,  like  those 
of  England  ;  and  if  allowed  to  direct  his 
vast  energies  in  that  direction,  there  was 
no  doubt  France  would  soon  rival  the 
British  Empire  in  its  provinces.  England 
was  at  first  fearful  of  the  influence  of  the 
French  Republic,  but  now  a  new  cause  of 
alarm  seized  her.  It  was  evident  that 
France  was  fast  tending  towards  a  monar- 
chy. Bonaparte  had  been  made  First 
Consul  for  life,  with  the  power  to  appoint 
his  successor  ;  and  it  required  no  seer  to 
predict  that  his  gigantic  mind  and  dictato- 
rial spirit,  would  not  long  brook  any  check 
from  inferior  authority.  From  the  very 
superiority  of  his  intellect,  he  must  merge 
everything  into  his  majestic  plans,  and 
gradually  acquire  more  and  more  control, 
till  the  placing  of  a  crown  on  his  head 
would  be  only  the  symbol  of  that  supreme 
power  which  had  long  before  passed  into 
his  hands.  England,  therefore,  had  no 
longer  to  fear  the  influence  of  a  Republic, 
and  hence  fight  for  the  security  of  govern- 
ment in  general.  She  had,  however,  an- 
other cause  of  anxiety — the  too  rapid 
growth  of  her  ancient  rival.  She  became 
alarmed  at  the  strides  with  which  France 
advanced  under  the  guiding  genius  of  Na- 
poleon, and  refused  to  carry  out  the  terms 
of  the  solemn  treaty  she  had  herself  sign- 
ed." 

It  had  been  expressly  stipulated  that 
England  should  give  up  Egypt  and  Malta, 
France  evacuate  Naples,  Tarento  and  the 
Koman  States.  Bonaparte  fulfilled  his 
part  of  the  treaty  within  two  months; 
but  ten  months  had  now  elapsed,  and 
the  English  were  still  in  Alexandria  and 
Malta.  Still,  Napoleon,  anxious  to  pre- 
serve peace,  made  no  complaint.  At  last, 
it  was  "  suddenly  announced  that  the 
English  government  had  proclaimed  her 
determination  not  to  fulfill  the  stipulations 
she  had  herself  made.  The  only  pretext 
ofTered  for  this  violation  of  a  solemn  con- 
tract, was  her  suspicions  that  France  had 
designs  on  these  places !" 

What  could  Bonaparte  do,  unless 
France  should  submit  to  the  violation 
of  a  solemn  treaty — a  dishonor  which 
England  would  be  the  last  to  endure.' 
The  struggle  opened  again,  and  with  a 
fury  never  before  equaled.  Massena 
swept  the  plains  of  Italy,  and  the  •«  sun 


of  Austerlitz"  rose  over  the  victorious 
arms  of  the  French.  And  for  this  third 
sanguinary  war,  its  wide  misery  and  ter- 
rific carnage,  '•  who  is  chargeable.^"  asks 
Mr.  Headley.  "Not  Napoleon — not 
France ;" — and  he  makes  good  the  asser- 
tion by  appealing  to  the  most  bitterly 
partial  of  all  the  English  historians. 

"  Mr.  Alison,  who  certainly  will  not  be 
accused  of  favoring  too  much  the  French 
view  of  the  matter,  nor  too  eager  to  load 
England  with  crime,  is  nevertheless  com- 
pelled to  hold  the  following  remarkable 
language  respecting  this  war:  'In  coolly 
reviewing  the  circumstances  under  which 
this  contest  was  renewed,  it  is  impossible 
to  deny  that  the  British  government  mani- 
fested a  feverish  anxiety  to  come  to  a  rup- 
ture, and  that,  so  far  as  the  two  countries 
were  concerned,  they  were  the  aggress- 
ors.' " 

Still  more  to  his  purpose,  Mr.  Headley 
quotes  afterwards,  a  passage  from  Napier, 
which  entirely  relieves  the  larger  portion 
of  Bonaparte's  career  from  the  charge  of 
guilty  ambition. 

"  'Up  to  the  peace  of  Tilsit,'  says  Na- 
pier, '  the  wars  of  France  were  essentially 
defensive ;  for  the  bloody  contest  that 
wasted  the  Continent  so  many  years,  was 
not  a  struggle  for  preeminence  between 
ambitious  powers — not  a  dispute  for  some 
accession  of  territory,  nor  for  the  political 
ascendency  of  one  or  the  other  nation,  but  a 
deadly  conflict  to  determine  whether  aris- 
tocracy or  democracy  should  predomi- 
nate— whether  equality  or  privilege 
should  henceforth  be  the  principle  of  Eu- 
ropean governments' " 

"  But  how  much,"  Mr.  Headley  asks, 
"  does  this  '  up  to  the  peace  of  Tilsit,' 
embrace  ?" 

"  First,  All  the  first  wars  of  the  French 
Republic— the  campaigns  of  1792,  '93,  '94, 
and  '95 — and  the  carnage  and  wo  that 
made  up  their  history.  Second,  Eleven 
out  of  the  eighteen  years  of  Bonaparte's 
career — the  campaigns  of  1796,  in  Italy 
and  Germany — the  battle  of  Montenot- 
te,  Milesimo,  Dego,  Lodi,  Areola,  Cas- 
tiglione,  and  Rivoli — the  campaigns  of 
1797,  and  the  bloody  battle-fields  that 
marked  their  progress.  It  embraces  the 
wars  in  Italy  and  Switzerland,  while  Bona- 
parte was  in  Egypt ;  the  campaign  of  Ma- 
rengo and  its  carnage ;  the  havoc  around 
and  in  Genoa;  the  slain  thousands  that 
strewed  the  Black  Forest  and  the  banks  of 
the  Danube  where  Moreau  struggled  so 
heroically ;  the  campaign  of  Hohenlinden 
and  its  losses.  And  yet  this  is  but  a  frac- 
tion to  what  remains.  This  period  takes  . 
in  also  the  campaign  of  Austerlitz  and  its 
bloody  battle,  and  the  havoc  the  hand  of 
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war  was  making  in  Italy — the  campaign 
of  Jena,  and  the  fierce  conflicts  that  ac- 
companied it;  the  campaign  of  Eylau,  and 
the  battles  of  Pultusic,  Golymin,  Heiis- 
berg,  crowned  by  the  dreadful  slaughter  of 
Eylau  ;  the  campaigns  of  Friedland  and 
Tilsit,  and  the  slain  armies  they  ieft  on  the 
plains  of  Europe." 

We  think  Mr.  Headley's  defence  of 
Bonaparte  on  these  points  is  perfectly 
conclusive.  He  afterwards  adds,  in  the 
spirit  of  a  just  and  moderate  historian, 
that  he  has  not  designed  in  this  defence 
"  to  prove  that  Napoleon  always  acted 
justly,  or  from  the  most  worthy  motives  ; 
or  that  the  Republic  never  did  wrong; 
but  to  reveal  the  principles  which  lay  at 
the  bottom  of  that  protracted  war  which 
commenced  with  the  Revolution,  and  end- 
ed only  with  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon. 
It  was  lirst  a  war  of  despotism  and 
monarchy  against  republicanism,  and  then 
a  war  of  suspicion  and  jealousy  and 
rivalry." 

Not  less  striking  and  successful  is  Mr. 
Headley's  exposition  of  Napoleon's  ex- 
traordinary genius  and  character.  The 
entire  sketch — of  which  we  are  able  to 
quote  but  a  small  part — occupies  about 
sixty  pages  of  the  volume.  We  could 
wish  it  had  been  twice  as  long — but  as  it 
is,  it  forms  by  far  the  best  essay  we  have 
ever  seen  upon  his  character  and  career. 
It  is  condensed  and  graphic,  often  elo- 
quent— gives  a  more  distinct  idea  of  the 
man,  and  clears  up  many  points  which 
prejudiced  writers  have  hitherto  suc- 
ceeded in  misrepresenting  or  obscuring. 

Mr.  Headley  does  not  think,  that  Na- 
poleon's boyish  actions  at  Brienne  pre- 
shadowed,  as  some  imagine,  his  future 
career — and  that  in  ordinary  times  "  he 
would  have  figured  in  the  world's  his- 
tory only  as  a  powerful  writer  or  a 
brilliant  orator."  He  says,  however,  that 
with  more  talent  than  his  playmates,  he 
had  more  pride  and  passion  ;  and  adds, 
"  his  abrupt  laconic  style  of  speaking  cor- 
responded well  with  his  impetuous  tem- 
per, and  evinced  at  an  early  age  the  iron- 
like nature  with  which  he  was  endowed." 
His  career  began  with  quelling  the  revolt 
of  the  Sections.  Barras  selected  him  for 
this  purpose;  the  scene  is  eminently 
characteristic. 

"  It  was  with  unfeigned  surprise  that  the 
Abbe  Sieyes,  Rewbel,  Letourneur,  Roger 
Ducos,  and  General  Moulins,  saw  him  in- 
troduced to  them  by  Barras,  as  the  com- 
'mander  he  had  chosen  for  the  troops  that 
were  to  defend  the  convention.  Said  Gen- 
eral Moulins  to  him,  "  You  are  aware  that 


it  is  only  by  the  powerful  recommendation 
of  citizen  Barras,  that  we  confide  to  you  so 
important  a  post  ?"  «  J  have  not  asked  for 
it,"  drily  replied  the  young  Lieutenant, 
"  and  if  I  accept  it,  it  will  be  because,  after 
a  close  examination,  I  am  confident  of  suc- 
cess. I  am  different  from  other  men  ;  I 
never  undertake  anything  I  cannot  carry 
through."  This  sally  caused  the  members 
of  the  Convention  to  bite  their  lips,  for  the 
implied  sarcasm  stung  each  in  his  turn. 
"  But  do  you  know,"  said  Rewbel,  "  that 
this  may  be  a  very  serious  affair— that  the 
sections "  "  Very  well,"  fiercely  in- 
terrupted the  young  Bonaparte,  "  I  will 
make  a  serious  affair  of  it,  and  the  sections 
shall  become  tranquil."  He  had  seen 
Louis  XVI.  put  on  the  red  cap,  and  show 
himself  from  the  palace  of  the  Tuilleries  to 
the  mob,  and  unable  to  restrain  his  indig- 
nation at  the  sight,  exclaimed  to  his  com- 
panion Bourienne,  "What  madness!  he 
should  have  blown  four  or  five  hundred  of 
them  into  the  air,  and  the  rest  would  have 
taken  to  their  heels." 

A  scene  of  the  same  character  is  finely 
described  in  the  sketch  of  Marshal  Au- 
gereau — the  third  in  the  volume. 

"  I  have  often  imagined,"  says  Mr.  Head- 
ley,  "  the  first  interview  between  the  young 
Bonaparte,  and  the  veteran  generals  of  the 
army  of  Italy.  There  were  Rampon,  Mas- 
sena  and  Augereau,  crowned  with  laurels 
they  had  won  on  many  a  hard-fought  field. 
Here  was  a  young  man,  sent  to  them  as 
their  commander-in-chief,  only  twenty- 
seven  years  of  age.  Pale,  thin,  with  a 
stoop  in  his  shoulders,  his  personal  appear- 
ance indicated  anything  but  the  warrior. 
And  what  else  had  he  to  recommend  him  ? 
He  had  directed  some  artillery  successfully 
against  Toulon,  and  quelled  a  mob  in  Paris, 
and  that  was  all.  He  had  no  rank  in  civil 
matters — indeed,  had  scarcely  been  heard 
of — and  now,  a  mere  stripling,  without  ex- 
perience, never  having  conducted  an  army 
in  his  life  ;  he  appears  before  the  two  scar- 
red generals,  Massena  and  Augereau,  both 
nearly  forty  years  of  age,  as  their  com- 
mander-in-chief. When  called  to  pay  iheir 
first  visit  to  him,  on  his  arrival,  they  were 
utterly  amazed  at  the  folly  of  the  Direct- 
ory. The  war  promised  to  be  a  mere  farce. 
Young  Bonaparte,  whose  quick  eye  detected 
the  impression  he  had  made  on  them,  soon, 
by  the  firmness  of  his  manner,  and  his  vi- 
gor of  thought,  modified  their  feelings. 
At  the  Council  of  War,  called  to  discuss 
the  proper  mode  of  commencing  hostilities, 
Rampon  volunteered  a  great  deal  of  sage 
advice — recommended  circumspection  and 
prudence — and  spoke  of  the  experienced 
generals  that  were  opposed  to  them.  Bo- 
naparte listened,  full  of  impatience,  till  he 
was  through  ;  and  then  replied,  in  his  im- 
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petuous  manner,  '  Permit  me,  gentlemen, 
with  all  due  deference  to  your  excellent 
observations,  to  suggest  some  new  ideas. 
The  art  of  war,  rest  assured,  is  yet  in  its 
infancy.  For  many  ages  men  have  made 
war  in  a  theatrical  and  etfeminate  manner. 
Now  is  not  the  time  for  enemies  mutually 
to  appoint  a  place  of  combat,  and  advanc- 
ing, with  their  hats  in  hand,  say,  '  Gentle- 
men,  will  you  have  the  goodness  to  fire.' 
We  must  cut  the  enemy  in  pieces — precip- 
itate ourselves,  like  a  torrent,  on  their  bat- 
talions— and  grind  them  to  powder ;  that 
is,  bring  back  war  to  its  primitive  state — 
fight  as  Alexander  and  Caesar  did.  Expe- 
rienced generals  conduct  the  troops  opposed 
to  us !  So  much  the  better,  so  much  the 
better  !  It  is  not  their  experience  that  will 
avail  them  against  me.  Mark  my  words, 
they  will  soon  burn  their  books  on  tactics, 
and  know  not  what  to  do.  *  *  *  fhe 
system  I  adopt,  is  favorable  to  the  profes- 
sion of  arms  ;  every  soldier  becomes  a  hero; 
for  when  men  are  launched  forward  with 
impetuosity,  there  is  no  time  for  reflection, 
and  they  will  do  wonders.  Yes,  gentlemen, 
the  first  onset  of  the  Italian  army  will  give 
birth  to  a  new  epoch  in  military  affairs.  As 
for  us,  we  must  hurl  ourselves  on  the  foe 
like  a  thunderbolt,  and  smite  like  it.  Dis- 
concerted by  our  tactics,  and  not  daring 
to  put  them  in  execution,  they  will  fly 
before  us  as  the  shades  of  night  before  the 
uprising  sun.'  The  manner  and  tone,  in 
which  this  was  said,  and  that  eloquence, 
too,  which  afterwards  so  frequently  elec- 
trified the  soldiers,  took  the  old  generals  by 
surprise,  and  Augereau  and  Massena  turned 
to  each  other  with  significant  looks,  and 
Rampon,  after  he  had  gone  out,  remarked, 
'  Here  is  a  man  that  will  yet  cut  out  work 
for  government.' " 

The  eloquence  of  Napoleon  was  re- 
markable. We  do  not  think  any  military 
leader  ever  equaled  him  in  that  respect. 
Some  of  the  speeches  of  the  ancient  com- 
manders, if  correctly  reported — as  a  few 
of  them  undoubtedly  were — are  very  no- 
ble ;  and  many  moving  addresses  have 
been  made  to  armies  in  modern  times,  on 
occasions  of  near  peril,  and  on  the  eve  of 
battle.  All  military  eloquence,  moreover, 
which  is  at  all  effective,  has  necessarily 
two  great  elements  of  oratory — brevity 
and  rapidity.  There  is  no  time  for  long 
harangues,  when  the  soldiers  spoken  to 
can  almost  look  into  their  foemen's  eyes. 
But  there  was  in  Napoleon's  speech,  at 
all  times,  a  directness  and  simplicity,  a 
condensed  energy,  an  abrupt  rapidity  and 
startling  clearness — in  short,  a  certain 
pointed,  terse,  impetuous  and  imperious 
decision,  both  of  thought  and  expression, 
to  which  we  have  never  seen  a  paral- 


lel in  any  speaker,  whether  of  the  senate, 
the  bar,  or  the  battle-field.  Its  force  was 
manifest  in  the  effect  produced,  which 
was  overwhelming.  This  was  aided  by 
his  consummate  knowledge  of  character, 
of  human  nature.  He  never  failed  to  ex- 
cite, to  subdue,  to  melt,  to  thrill,  the  sol- 
diers whom  he  addressed :  and  he  had 
equal  influence  over  his  officers,  his 
cabinet,  or  the  populace  of  Paris.  The 
same  qualities  were  exhibited  in  his  con- 
versation, dispatches  and  diplomatic  deal- 
ings. As  a  public  speaker  treating  of 
various  subjects,  he  might  have  found  it 
necessary  to  cultivate  other  qualities  ;  but 
had  he  entered  that  walk  in  life,  he  would 
unquestionably  have  become  a  great 
orator.  The  instances  of  the  effects  of  his 
eloquence  are  numerous.  Mr.  Headley 
quotes  one  striking  and  brief  enough  to 
be  re-quoted. 

"  Soon  after  the  battle  of  Castiglione,  and 
just  before  the  battle  of  Rivoli,  he  made  an 
example  of  the  39th  and  85th  regiments  of 
Vaubois  Division,  for  having  given  way  to 
a  panic,  and  nearly  lost  him  the  battle. 
Arranging  these  two  regiments  in  a  circle, 
he  addressed  them  in  the  following  lan- 
guage : — '  Soldiers,  I  am  displeased  with 
you — you  have  shown  neither  discipline, 
nor  valor,  nor  firmness.  You  have  allowed 
yourselves  to  be  chased  from  positions, 
where  a  handful  of  brave  men  would  have 
stopped  an  army.  Soldiers  of  the  39th  and 
85th,  you  are  no  longer  French  soldiers. 
Chief  of  the  Staff',  let  it  be  written  on  their 
standards,  '  They  are  no  longer  of  the 
army  of  Italy.'  " 

"  Nothing  could  exceed  the  stunning  ef- 
fect with  which  these  words  fell  on  those 
brave  men.  They  forgot  their  discipline  and 
the  order  of  their  ranks,  and  bursting  into 
grief,  tilled  the  air  with  their  cries — and 
rushing  from  their  ranks,  crowded,  with 
most  beseeching  looks  and  voices  around 
their  General,  and  begged  to  be  saved  from 
such  a  disgrace,  saying,  '  Lead  us  once 
more  into  battle,  and  see  if  we  are  not  of 
the  army  of  Italy.'  " 

We  make  room  for  a  few  more  passages 
of  rapid  and  skillful  characterization. 

"  One  great  secret  of  his  success,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  union  of  two  striking  qualities 
of  mind,  which  are  usually  opposed  to  each 
other.  He  possessed  an  imagination  as  ar- 
dent, and  a  mind  as  impetuous  as  the  most 
rash  and  chivalric  warrior ;  and  yet  a  judg- 
ment as  cool  and  correct  as  the  ablest  tac- 
tician. His  mind  moved  with  the  rapidity 
of  lightning,  and  yet  with  the  precision  and 
steadiness  of  naked  reason.  He  rushedjto 
his  final  decision  as  if  he  overleaped  all  the 
intermediate  space,  and  yet  he  embraced 
the  entire  ground,  and  every  detail  in  his 
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passage.  In  short,  he  could  decide  quick 
and  correctly  too.  He  did  not  possess  these 
antagonist  qualities  in  a  moderate  degree, 
but  he  was  at  the  same  time,  the  most  rapid 
and  the  most  correct  of  men  in  the  forma- 
tion of  his  plans.  It  was  the  union  of  these 
that  gave  Bonaparte  such  immense  power 
over  his  adversaries.  His  plans  were  more 
skillfully  and  deeply  laid  than  theirs,  and 
yet  perfected  before  theirs  were  begun.  He 
broke  up  the  counsels  of  other  men,  by  the 
execution  of  his  own.  This  power  of  think- 
ing quick,  and  of  thinking  right,  is  the 
rarest  exhibited  in  history.  It  gives  the 
possessor  of  it  all  the  advantage  that 
thought  ever  has  over  impulse,  and  all 
the  advantage,  too,  that  impulse  frequent- 
ly has  over  thought,  by  the  suddenness  and 
unexpectedness  of  its  movements. 

"  His  power  of  combination  was  unri- 
valed. The  most  extensive  plans,  involv- 
ing the  most  complicated  movements,  were 
laid  down  with  the  clearness  of  a  map  in 
his  mind ;  while  the  certainty  and  preci- 
sion with  which  they  were  all  brought  to 
bear  on  one  great  point,  took  the  ablest 
generals  in  Europe  by  surprise.  His  mind 
seemed  vast  enough  for  the  management 
of  the  globe,  and  not  so  much  encircled 
every  thing,  as  contained  every  thing.  It 
was  hard  to  tell  whether  he  exhibited  more 
skill  in  conducting  a  campaign,  or  in  mana- 
ging a  single  battle.  With  a  power  of  gen- 
eralization seldom  equaled,  his  perceptive 
faculties,  that  let  no  detail  escape  him, 
were  equally  rare. 

As  an  illustration  of  this  wonderful 
extent,  certainty  and  precision  of  his 
combinations,  we  add  here  a  graphic  pas- 
sage from  the  sketch  of  Marshal  Macdon- 
ald.  That  vivid  narration  has  already- 
appeared  in  our  pages,  but  the  extract 
may  be  repeated  in  this  connection.  The 
concentration,  within  a  day  and  a  half  of 
each  other,  of  such  vast  forces  from  dis- 
tant parts  of  Europe,  exhibits,  to  our 
mind,  the  most  amazing  instance  on  rec- 
ord of  military  skill  and  power  in  calcu- 
lating and  ordering  the  movements  of 
armies. 

•=  The  battle  of  Aspern  had  proved  disas- 
trous to  the  French.  The  utmost  efforts  of 
Napoleon  could  not  wring  victory  from  the 
hands  of  the  Austrians.  Massena  had  stood 
under  a  tree  while  the  boughs  were  crash- 
ing with  cannon  balls  over  head,  and  fought 
as  never  even  he  fought  before.  The  brave 
Lannes  had  been  mangled  by  a  cannon-shot, 
and  died  while  the  victorious  guns  of  the 
enemy  were  still  playing  on  his  heroic,  but 
flying  column ;  and  the  fragments  of  the 
magnificent  army,  that  had  in  the  morning 
moved  from  the  banks  of  the  Danube  in  all 
the  confidence  of  victory,  at  nightfall  were 
crowded  and  packed  in  the  little  island  of 


Lobau.  Rejecting  the  counsel  of  his  officers, 
Bonaparte  resolved  to  make  a  stand  here, 
and  wait  for  reinforcements  to  come  up. 
Nowhere  does  his  exhaustless  genius  show 
itself  more  than  in  this  critical  period  of 
his  life.  He  revived  the  drooping  spirits 
of  his  soldiers,  by  presents  from  his  own 
hands,  and  visited  in  person  the  sick  in 
the  hospitals;  while  the  most  gigantic 
plans  at  the  same  time,  strung  his  vast 
energies  to  their  utmost  tension. 

"  From  the  latter  part  of  May  to  the  1st  of 
July,  he  had  remained  cooped  up  in  this 
little  island,  but  not  inactive.  He  had 
done  everything  that  could  be  done  on  the 
spot,  while  orders  had  been  sent  to  the 
different  armies  to  hasten  to  his  relief; 
and  never  was  there  such  an  exhibition  of 
the  skill  and  promptitude  with  which  or- 
ders had  been  issued  and  carried  out.  At 
two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  different 
armies  from  all  quarters  first  began  to  come 
in,  and  before  the  next  night  they  had  all 
arrived.  First  with  music  and  streaming 
banners  appeared  the  columns  of  Berna- 
dotte,  hastening  from  the  banks  of  the 
Elbe,  carrying  joy  to  the  desponding  hearts 
of  Napoleon's  army.  They  had  hardly 
reached  the  field  before  the  stirring  notes 
of  the  bugle,  and  the  roll  of  drums  in 
another  quarter,  announced  the  approach 
of  Vandamme  from  the  provinces  of  the 
Rhine.  Wrede  came  next  from  the  banks 
of  the  Lech,  with  his  strong  Bavarians, 
while  the  morning  sun  shone  on  Mac- 
donald's  victorious  troops,  rushing  down 
from  Illyria  and  the  Alpine  summits,  to 
save  Bonaparte  and  the  Empire.  As  the 
bold  Scotchman  reined  his  steed  up  beside 
Napoleon,  and  pointed  back  to  his  advanc- 
ing columns,  he  little  thought  that  two 
days  after,  the  fate  of  Europe  was  to  turn 
on  his  single  will.  Scarcely  were  his 
troops  arranged  in  their  appointed  place, 
before  the  brave  Marmont  appeared  with 
glittering  bayonets  and  waving  plumes, 
from  the  borders  of  Dalmatia.  Like  an 
exhaustless  stream,  the  magnificent  armies 
kept  pouring  into  that  little  isle;  while, 
to  crown  the  whole,  Eugene  came  up  with 
his  veterans  from  the  plains  of  Hungary. 
In  two  days  they  had  all  assembled,  and  on 
the  evening  of  the  4th  of  July,  Napoleon 
glanced  with  exultant  eye  over  a  hundred 
and  eighty  thousand  warriors,  crowded  and 
packed  into  the  small  space  of  two  miles 
and  a  half  in  breadth,  and  a  mile  and  a  half 
in  length." 

On  the  whole  we  cannot  but  agree 
with  Mr.  Headley,  that,  as  a  military 
leader,  Napoleon  has  at  least "  no  superior 
in  ancient  or  modern  times."  It  is  pre- 
posterous to  compare  Wellington  with 
him,  and  no  one  but  a  conceited  English- 
man would  do  it.  As  Mr.  Headley  very 
justly  remarks,  and  as  no  one  can  deny. 
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Soult  through  the  whole  Peninsular  war 
showed  himself  a  match  for  the  British 
General—"  beat  him  oftener  and  longer" 
than  he  was  beaten  by  him.  "  Pitted 
against  each  other  for  years,  they  were 
so  nearly  balanced,  that  there  seems 
little  to  choose  between  them."  Yet  who 
would  think  of  "  drawing  a  parallel  be- 
tween Soult  and  Napoleon  ?"  Does  it 
make  Wellington  Bonaparte's  equal,  that 
he  did  not  lose  the  battle  of  Waterloo  ? 
He  did  not  win  that  battle ;  he  was  simply 
"  commander-in-chief  when  it  was  won." 
He  was  fairly  caught ;  if  Blucher  had  not 
come  up  unexpectedly,  or  if  Grouchy 
had  followed  Blucher,  where  would  Wel- 
lington have  been.'  Napoleon  would 
have  annihilated  him  and  the  whole  alli- 
ance. To  judge  of  Bonaparte,  as  a  leader 
of  armies,  we  must  look  at  him  through 
all  the  scenes  of  his  life. 

"  He  marched  his  victorious  troops  suc- 
cessively into  almost  every  capital  of  Eu- 
rope. Meeting  and  overwhelming  in  turn 
the  armies  of  Prussia,  Austria,  Russia,  and 
England,  he,  for  a  long  time,  waged  a  suc- 
cessful war  against  them  all  combined  ;  and 
exhausted  at  last  by  his  very  victories, 
rather  than  by  their  conquest,  he  fell  before 
superior  numbers,  which,  in  a  protracted 
contest,  must  always  prevail.  His  first 
campaign  in  Italy,  and  the  campaign  of 
Austerlitz,  are,  perhaps,  the  most  glorious 
he  ever  conducted.  The  first  astonished 
the  world,  and  fixed  his  fortune.  In  less 
than  a  year,  he  overthrew  four  of  the  finest 
armies  of  Europe.  With  fifty-five  thousand 
men,  he  had  beaten  more  than  two  hundred 
thousand  Austrians — taken  prisoners  near- 
ly double  the  number  of  his  whole  army, 
and  killed  half  as  many  as  the  entire  force 
he  had  at  any  one  time  in  the  field. 

"  The  tactics  he  adopted  in  this  cam- 
paign, and  which  he  never  after  departed 
from,  correspond  singularly  with  the  char- 
acter of  his  mind.  Instead  of  following 
up  what  was  considered  the  scientific  mode 
of  conducting  a  campaign  and  a  battle,  he 
fell  back  on  his  own  genius,  and  made  a 
system  of  his  own,  adapted  to  the  circum- 
'Stance  in  which  he  was  placed.  Instead 
of  opposing  wing  to  wing,  centre  to  centre, 
and  column  to  column,  he  rapidly  concen- 
trated his  entire  strength  on  separate  por- 
tions in  quick  succession.  Hurling  his 
combined  force  now  on  one  wing,  and  now 
another,  and  now  throwing  it  with  the 
weight  and  terror  of  an  avalanche  on  the 
centre,  he  crushed  each  in  its  turn  ;  or 
cutting  the  army  in  two,  destroyed  its 
communication  and  broke  it  in  pieces." 

And  then  what  astonishing  activity  of 
mind  and  body.     We  cannot  find  that 


all  the  biographies  of  greatness  furnish  a 
parallel. 

"  No  victory  lulled  him  into  a  moment's 
repose — no  luxuries  tempted  him  to  ease — 
and  no  successes  bounded  his  impetuous 
desires.     Laboring  with  an  intensity  and 
rapidity  that  accomplished  the  work  of  days 
in  hours,  he  nevertheless  seemed  crowded 
to  the  very  limit  of  human  capacity  by  the 
vast  plans  and  endless  projects  that  asked 
and  received  his  attention.     In  the  cabinet 
he  astonished  every  one    by  his  striking 
thoughts  and  indefatigable  industry.     The 
forms  and  ceremonies  of  court  could  keep 
his  mind,  hardly  for  an  hour,   from  the 
labour  which  he  seemed  to  covet.     He  al- 
lowed himself   usually    but    four  or   five 
hours'  rest,  and  during  his  campaigns,  ex- 
hibited the  same  almost  miraculous  activity 
of  mind.     He  would  dictate  to  one  set  of 
secretaries  all  day,  and  after  he  had  tired 
them  out,  call  for  a  second,  and  keep  them 
on  the  stretch  all  night,  snatching  but  a 
brief  repose  during  the  whole  time.     His 
common  practice  was  to  rise  at  two  in  the 
morning,  and  dictate  to  his  secretaries  for 
two  hours,  then  devote  two  hours  more  to 
thought  alone,  when  he  would  take  a  warm 
bath  and  dress  for  the  day.     But  in  a  pres- 
sure of  business  this  division  of  labor  and 
rest  was  scattered  to   the  winds,  and  he 
would  work  all  night.  With  his  night-gown 
wrapped  around  him,  and  a  silk  handker- 
chief tied  about  his  head,  he  would  walk 
backwards  and  forwards  in  his  apartment 
from  dark  till  daylight,  dictating  to  Caulin- 
court,  or  Duroc,  or  D'Albe,  his  chief  sec- 
retary, in  his  impetuous  manner,  which 
required  the  highest  exertion  to  keep  pace 
with  J  while  Rustan,  his  faithful  Mameluke, 
whom  he  brought  from  Egypt,  was  up  also, 
bringing  him  from  time  to  time,  a  strong  cup 
of  coffee  to  refresh  him.    Sometimes  at  mid- 
night, when  all  was  still,  this  restless  spirit 
would  call  out,  "  Call  D'Albe  :  let  every 
one  arise  :"    and  then  commence  working, 
allowing  himself  no  intermission  or  repose 
till  sunrise.     He  has  been  known  to  dictate 
to  three  secretaries  at  the  same  time,  so 
rapid  were  the  movements  of  his  mind,  and 
yet  so  perfectly  under  his  control.      He 
never  deferred  business  for  an  hour,  but 
did  on  the  spot  what  then  claimed  his  at- 
tention.    Nothing  but  the  most  iron-like 
constitution  could    have  withstood    these 
tremendous  strains  upon  it.    And,  as  if  Na- 
ture had  determined  that  nothing  should  be 
wanting  to  the  full  development  of  this  won- 
derful man,  as  well  as  no  resources  withheld 
from  his  gigantic  plans,  she  had  endowed 
him  with  a  power   of  endurance  seldom 
equaled.     It  was  not  till  after  the  most  in- 
tense and  protracted  mental  and  physical 
effort  combined,  that  he  gave  intimations 
of  being  sensible  to  fatigue.     In  his  first 
campaign  in  Italy,  though  slender  and  ap- 
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patently  weak,  he  rode  five  horses  to  death 
in  a  few  days,  and  for  six  days  and  nights, 
never  took  off  his  boots,  or  retired  to  his 
couch.  *  *  *  He  spurred  his 
panting  steed  through  the  scorching  sun- 
beams of  Africa,  and  forced  his  way  on  foot, 
with  a  birchen  stick  in  his  hand,  over  the 
icy  path,  as  he  fled  from  Moscow  with  the 
same  firm  presence.  He  would  sleep  in 
the  palace  of  the  Tuilleries,  or  on  the  shore 
of  the  swollen  Danube  with  nought  but  his 
cloak  about  him,  while  the  groans  of  the 
dying  loaded  the  midnight  air — with  equal 
soundness.  He  was  often  on  horseback 
eighteen  hours  a  day,  and  yet  wrought  up 
to  the  intensest  mental  excitement  all  the 
while.  Marching  till  midnight,  he  would 
array  his  troops  by  moonlight;  and  fighting 
all  day,  be  hailed  victor  at  night ;  and  then, 
without  rest,  travel  all  the  following  night 
and  day,  and  the  next  morning  fight  an- 
other battle,  and  be  a  second  time  victori- 
ous. He  is  often  spoken  of  as  a  mere  child 
of  fortune  ;  but  whoever  in  this  world  will 
possess  such  powers  of  mind,  and  use  them 
with  such  skill  and  industry,  and  has  a 
frame  that  will  stand  it,  will  always  be  a 
child  of  fortune." 

One  of  the  most  preposterous  assertions 
made  about  Napoleon,  has  been  that  he 
had^no  personal  courage.  His  whole 
course  of  life  seems  to  us  to  crush  the 
charge  into  nothing.  Mr.  Headley  notes 
it,  and  remarks  briefly  that  "  the  daring 
he  exhibited  in  the  revolt  of  the  Sections, 
when,  with  five  thousand  soldiers,  he 
boldly  withstood  forty  thousand  of  the 
National  Guard  and  mob  of  Paris,  he  car- 
ried with  him  to  his  fall.  At  the  terrible 
passage  of  Lodi,  where,  though  general- 
in-chief,  he  was  the  second  man  across 
the  bridge; — at  Areola,  where  he  stood, 
with  the  standard  in  his  hand,  in  the 
midst  of  a  perfect  tempest  of  balls  and 
grape-shot ;  and  at  Wagram,  where  he 
rode  on  his  white  steed,  backward  and 
forward,  for  a  whole  hour,  before  his 
shivering  lines,  to  keep  them  steady  in 
the  dreadful  fire  that  thinned  their  ranks, 
and  swept  the  ground  they  stood  upon ; 
— he  evinced  the  heroic  courage  that  he 
possessed,  and  which  was  a  part  of  his 
very  nature." 

Napoleon's  courage  was  as  unquestion- 
able as  his  ambition.  But  eminent  above 
these  and  every  other  trait  in  his  charac- 
ter, was  his  sublime  self-confidence. — 
Milton's  Lucifer  never  exhibited  that 
quality  to  a  more  exalted  degree.  There 
was  no  emergency  of  his  life  in  which  he 
did  not  fall  back  upon  himself  alone, 
without  a  sign  of  wavering.  From  his 
boyish  decision  at  the  siege  of  Toulon  to 


the  time  when  Europe  stood  up  against 
him  on  the  field  of  Waterloo,  it  was  the 
same.  He  was  sent  to  wrest  Italy  from 
an  army  four  times  the  number  of  his 
own  : — he  called  no  councils  of  war — he 
resolved  and  executed.  The  conflagra- 
tion of  Moscow  and  a  Russian  winter 
overwhelmed  and  drove  back  the  im- 
mense host  with  which  he  invaded  the 
North  :  he  relied  upon  himself.  The  sud- 
den weight  of  an  empire  fell  upon  his 
shoulders : — he  bore  it  as  something  for 
which  he  was  born.  The  crowned  heads 
of  Europe,  bending  themselves  together 
against  him,  met  in  his  quick  gray  eye 
the  same  calm  self-reliance.  Monarchs 
against  the  plebeian  !  His  eagle  glance 
pierced  to  the  core  of  their  rotten  power, 
and  his  audacious  thoughts  were  all  the 
while  partitioning  their  kingdoms.  The 
plebeian  against  monarchs ! 

"  He  wheeled  his  cannon  around  their 
thrones,"  says  Mr.  H  eadley  in  one  of  those 
vivid  and  comprehensive  passages,  fre- 
quent in  his  writings,  "with  a  coolness 
and  inflexibility  of  purpose  that  made 
'  the  dignity  which  doth  hedge  a  king,' 
a  most  pitiful  thing  to  behold.  *  *  *  * 
While  astonished  at  the  boldness  of  his 
irruption  into  Egypt,  they  were  listening 
to  hear  again  the  thunder  of  his  guns 
around  the  pyramids,  they  suddenly  saw 
his  mighty  army  hanging  along  the  crest 
of  the  Alps ;  and  before  the  astonishing 
vision  had  fairly  disappeared,  the  sound 
of  his  cannon  was  heard  shaking  the 
shores  of  the  Danube,  and  his  victorious 
eagles  were  waving  their  wings  over  the 
capital  of  the  Austrian  Empire.  One  mo- 
ment his  terrible  standards  would  be  seen 
along  the  shores  of  the  Rhine  ;  the  next, 
by  the  banks  of  the  Borysthenes,  and 
then  again  fluttering  amid  the  flames  of 
Moscow.  *  *  *  *  Victory  deserted 
the  standards  of  the  enemy  the  moment 
that  the  presence  of  Napoleon  among  his 
legions  was  announced  in  their  camp, 
and  when  it  was  whispered  through  the 
ranks  that  his  eye  was  sweeping  the  bat- 
tle-field, the  arm  of  the  foeman  waxed 
weak  ;  and  he  conquered  as  much  by  his 
name  as  by  his  armies.  This  boldness 
of  movement,  giving  him  such  immense 
moral  power,  arose  from  his  confidence 
in  himself." 

But  Bonaparte's  moral  qualities  bore 
no  comparison  with  those  of  his  intel- 
lect. His  genius  was  unfortunately  greater 
than  his  virtue.  He  was  ambitious — as 
all  conquerors  have  been — and  ambition 
made  him  selfish,  as  it  does  nearly  all 
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who  yield  to  its  tyranny.  His  nature 
was  despotic ;  and  his  swift  decision  and 
stern  self-reliance  made  him  always  im- 
petuous, often  unjust;  nor  was  anything 
whatever  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way 
of  the  accomplishment  of  his  plans. 
"  What  he  thought  necessary  to  be  done, 
he  did,  reckless  of  the  suffering  it  occa- 
sioned." He  committed  several  acts  in 
his  career  altogether  cruel  and  unjust, 
especially  the  invasion  of  Spain  and  the 
execution  of  the  Duke  of  Enghien.  In 
brief,  we  may  conclude  with  Mr.  Head- 
ley — had  Europe  left  him  to  pursue  the 
career  he  commenced  in  Egypt — that  he 
might  have  been  "  as  unprincipled  in  his 
aggressions  on  peaceable  states — as  heart- 
less in  the  means  he  employed — as  reck- 
less of  the  law  of  nations — as  perfidious 
in  his  policy — as  cruel  in  his  slaughters 
— and  as  grasping  after  territory,  as  the 
British  Empire  has  since  shown  herself 
to  be,  his  life,  character,  and  plans  leave 
but  little  room  to  doubt." 

"  The  sum  of  the  matter  is.  Napoleon's 
moral  character  was  indifferent  enough  ; 
yet  as  a  friend  of  human  liberty,  and  eager 
to  promote  the  advancement  of  the  race,  by 
opening  the  field  to  talent  and  genius,  how- 
ever low  their  birth,  he  was  intinitely  su- 
perior to  all  the  sovereigns  who  endeavored 
to  crush  him.  He  not  only  loved  France 
as  a  nation,  and  sought  her  glory,  but  he 
secured  the  liberty  of  the  meanest  of  her 
subjects.  There  was  something  noble  in 
his  very  ambition,  for  it  sought  to  establish 
great  public  works,  found  useful  institu- 
tions, and  send  the  principles  of  liberty 
over  the  world.  As  a  just  and  noble  mon- 
arch, he  was  superior  to  nine-tenths  of  all 
the  kings  that  ever  reigned  in  Europe, 
and  as  an  intellectual  man,  head  and  shoul- 
ders above  them  all." 

This,  we  think,  is  the  just  interpreta- 
tion of  Napoleon's  nature.  Let  him  be 
placed  in  comparison,  not  with  Cincin- 
natus  or  Washington,  but  with  the 
kings  and  governments  around  him. 

Eminently  worthy  of  his  genius,  if  not 
of  France,  was  the  whole  of  his  latter  ca- 
reer. The  disastrous  invasion  of  Russia, 
the  mortality  that  swept  off  the  forces  on 
the  Rhine,  the  fatal  battle  of  Leipsic,  and 
other  engagements  where  victory  was 
gained  by  terrific  losses,  had  exhausted 
the  resources  of  France. 

"  In  this  depressed  state,  the  civilized 
world  was  preparing  its  last  united  onset 
upon  her.  From  the  Baltic  to  the  Bospho- 
rus — from  Archangel  to  the  Mediterranean, 
Europe  had  banded  itself  against  Napoleon. 
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Denmark  and  Sweden  struck  hands  with 
Austria,  and  Russia,  and  Prussia,  and  Eng- 
land; while,  to  crown  all,  the  Princes  of 
the  confederation  ot  the  Rhine,  put  their 
signature  to  the  league,  and  one  million 
and  twenty-eight  thousajid  men  stood  up 
in  battle  array  on  the  plains  of  Europe,  to 
overthrow  this  mighty  spirit  that  had  shook 
so  terribly  their  thrones. 

"  France  could  not,  with  her  utmost  ef- 
forts, raise  more  than  a  third  of  the  num- 
ber of  this  immense  host. 

"In  this  dreadful  emergency ,though  none 
saw  better  than  he  the  awful  abyss  that 
was  opening  before  him,  Napoleon  evinced 
no  discouragement  and  no  hesitation.  As- 
sembling the  conscripts  from  every  quarter 
of  France,  and  hurrying  them  on  to  head- 
quarters, he  at  length,  after  presenting  his 
fair-haired  boy  to  the  National  Guards  as 
their  future  sovereign,  amid  tears  and  ex- 
clamations of  enthusiasm,  and  embracing 
his  wife  for  the  last  time,  set  out  for  the 
army.  His  energy,  his  wisdom  and  inces- 
sant activity,  soon  changed  the  face  of  af- 
fairs. He  had  struggled  against  as  great 
odds  in  his  first  Italian  campaign ;  and  if 
nothing  else  could  be  done,  he  at  least 
could  fall  with  honor  on  the  soil  of  his 
country.  Never  did  his  genius  shine  forth 
with  greater  splendor  than  in  the  almost 
superhuman  exertions  he  put  forth  in  this 
his  last  great  struggle  for  his  empire.  No 
danger  could  daunt  him — no  reverses  sub- 
due him — no  toil  exhaust  him — and  no 
difficulties  shake  his  iron  will.  In  the 
dead  of  winter,  struggling  with  new  and 
untried  troops,  he  fought  an  army  outnum- 
bering his  own  two  to  one — beat  them  back 
at  every  point,  and  sent  dismay  into  the 
hearts  of  the  allied  sovereigns,  as  they 
again  saw  the  shadow  of  his  mighty  spirit 
over  their  thrones." 

But  the  conflict  was  too  unequal. 
There  were  still  some  astonishing  vic- 
tories, and  the  whole  allied  army  was 
forced  to  retreat.  Reverses  followed— 
the  allied  forces  stole  away  towards 
the  capital — and  the  miserable  Marmont 
yielded  up  Paris.  The  scene  that  occur- 
red (described  in  the  sketch  of  Marshal 
Berthier)  when  the  news  was  carried  to 
him,  in  the  depth  of  night,  hurrying  and  ' 
chafing  along  on  foot  towards  his  capi- 
tal— unable  to  wait  for  his  carriage — is 
one  of  the  most  aflfecting  in  history.  And  * 
then,  the  terrible  soliloquy.  "  Paris" 
(says  Mr,  Headley)  "  was  illuminated  by 
the  innumerable  watch-fires  that  covered 
the  heights,  and  around  it  the  allied  troops 
were  shouting  in  unbounded  exultation 
over  the  glorious  victory  that  compensa- 
ted them  for  all  their  former  losses;  while 
but  fifteen  miles  distant  on  foot,  walked 
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its  king  and  emperor  through  the  deep 
midnight — his  mighty  spirit  wrung  with 
such  agony  that  the  sweat  stood  in  large 
drops  on  his  forehead,  and  his  lips  worked 
in  the  most  painful  excitement.  Neither 
Berthier  nor  Caulincourt  dared  to  inter- 
rupt the  rapid  soliloquy  of  the  fallen 
emperor,  as  he  muttered  in  fierce  accents, 
"  1  burned  the  pavement — my  horses 
were  swift  as  the  wind,  but  still  I  felt 
oppressed  with  an  intolerable  weight ; 
something  extraordinary  was  passing 
within  me.  I  asked  them  to  hold  out 
only  twenty-four  hours.  Miserable 
wretches  that  they  are !  Marmont,  too, 
who  had  sworn  that  he  would  be  hewn 
in  pieces,  rather  than  surrender !  And 
Joseph  ran  off  too — my  very  brother ! — 
To  surrender  the  capital  to  the  enemy — 
what  poltroons  !  They  had  my  orders ; 
they  knew  that  on  the  2d  of  April  I 
would  be  here  at  the  head  of  seventy 
thousand  men !  My  brave  scholars,  my 
National  Guard,  who  had  promised  to 
defend  my  son  ;  all  men  with  a  heart  in 
their  bosoms  would  have  joined  to 
combat  at  my  side !  And  so  they  have 
capitulated,  betrayed  their  brother,  their 
country ,their  sovereign— degraded  France 
in  the  sight  of  Europe!  Entered  into  a 
capital  of  eight  hundred  thousand  souls, 
without  firing  a  shot !  It  is  too  dreadful  ! 
That  comes  of  trusting  cowards  and  fools. 
When  I  am  not  there,  they  do  nothing 
but  heap  blunder  on  blunder.  What  has 
been  done  with  the  artillery?  They 
should  have  had  two  hundred  pieces, 
and  ammunition  for  a  month.  Every 
one  has  lost  his  head ;  and  yet  Joseph 
imagines  that  he  can  lead  an  army,  and 
Clarke  is  vain  enough  to  think  himself  a 
minister ;  but  I  begin  to  think  Savary  is 
right,  and  that  he  is  a  traitor  .'"  then  sud- 
denly rousing  himself,  as  if  from  a  trou- 
bled dream,  and  as  if  unable  to  believe 
so  great  a  disaster,  he  turned  fiercely  on 
Caulincourt  and  Berthier,  and  exclaimed, 
"Set  off,  Caulincourt ;  fly  to  the  allied 
lines;  penetrate  to  head  quarters;  you 
have  full  powers  ;  fly  !  fly  !" 

Vain  haste  !  vain  anguish  !  Paris  had 
fallen  and  Napoleon  was  obliged  to  abdi- 
cate. Then  began  the  desertion  of  him  by 
nearly  all  his  followers — even  by  his  wife 
and  family.  The  broken-hearted  Emperor, 
who  had  cultivated  action  more  than 
philosophy,  attempted  the  destruction  of 
his  life.  There,  too.  Fate  was  against 
him.  The  poison  was  powerless  upon 
him,  and  he  was  hurried  into  exile. 

But  Elba  could  not  hold  the  restless 


mind  of  Napoleon.  The  next  year  he 
stepped  again  upon  the  soil  of  France 
with  a  handful  of  followers.  And  what 
a  noble  confidence  of  living  in  the  hearts 
of  the  nation  and  a  proof  that  he  did  live 
in  their  hearts,  was  that  landing  from 
exile !  What  a  refutation  of  the  asser- 
tion, that  the  curses  of  ihe  people  had  fol- 
lowed his  downfall ! 

"  It  was  not  the  soldiers,  but  the  common 
people  who  first  surrounded  him.  As  he 
pitched  his  tent  without  Cannes,  the  in- 
habitants flocked  to  him  with  their  com- 
plaints, and  gathered  around  him  as  the  re- 
dresser  of  their  wrongs.  As  he  advanced 
towards  Grenoble,  the  fields  were  alive 
with  peasants,  as  they  came  leaping  like 
deer  from  every  hill,  crying  '  Vive  FEm- 
pereur  P  Thronging  around  him,  they 
followed  him  with  shouts  to  the  very  gates 
of  the  town.  The  commandant  refused  him 
admittance,  yet  the  soldiers  within  stretch- 
ed their  arms  through  the  wickets,  and 
shook  hands  with  his  followers  without. 
At  length  a  confused  murmur  arose  over 
the  walls,  and  Napoleon  did  not  know  but 
it  was  the  gathering  for  a  fierce  assault  on 
his  little  band.  The  tumult  grew  wilder 
every  moment.  Six  thousand  inhabitants 
from  one  of  the  faubourgs  had  risen  en 
masse,  and  with  timbers  and  beams  came 
pouring  against  the  gates.  They  tremble 
before  the  resistless  shocks — reel  and  fall 
with  a  crash  to  the  ground,  and  the  excited 
multitude  stream  forth.  Rushing  on  Na- 
poleon, they  drag  him  from  his  horse,  kiss 
his  hands  and  garments,  and  bear  him  with 
deafening  shouts,  on  their  shoulders,  into 
the  town.  He  next  advances  on  Lyons,  the 
gates  of  which  are  also  closed  against  him, 
and  bayonets  gleam  along  the  walls.  Trust- 
ing to  the  power  of  aflection,  rather  than 
to  arms,  he  gallops  boldly  up  to  the  city. 
The  soldiers  within,  instead  of  firing  on 
him,  breaking  over  all  discipline,  burst 
open  the  gates,  and  rush  in  frantic  joy 
around  him,  shouting  "  Vivt  VEmpe- 
reur.  He  is  not  compelled  to  plant  his 
cannon  against  a  single  town  :  power  re- 
turns to  him,  not  through  terror,  but 
through  love.  He  is  not  received  with  the 
cringing  of  slaves,  but  with  the  open  arms 
of  friends,  and  thus  his  course  towards  the 
Capital  becomes  one  triumphal  march. 
The  power  of  the  Bourbons  disappears  be 
fore  the  returning  tide  of  atiection,  like 
towers  of  sand  before  the  waves  ;  and  with- 
out firing  a  gun.  Napoleon  again  sits  down 
on  his  recovered  throne,  amid  the  acclama- 
tions of  the  people.  Who  ever  saw  a  tyrant 
and  an  oppressor  received  thus  1  Where 
is  the  monarch  in  Europe,  that  dare  fling 
himself  in  such  faith  on  the  affections  of 
his  subjects  ?  Where  was  ever  the  Bourbon 
that  could  show  such  a  title  to  the  throne 
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he  occupied  ?  Ah  !  the  people  do  not  thus 
receive  the  man  who  forges  letters  for  their 
limbs;  and  Napoleon  at  this  day,  holds  a 
firmer  place  in  the  affections  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  France,  than  any  monarch  that 
ever  filled  its  throne." 

For  one  hundred  days  the  genius  of 
Napoleon  was  displayed  as  it  had  been 
for  eighteen  years,  and  on  the  plains  of 
Waterloo  he  made  a  final  stand.  As  to 
that  great  battle,  it  seems  to  us  impossi- 
ble to  form  other  than  one  decision. 
Napoleon's  plans  were  never  more  skill- 
fully laid.  Fouche,  on  whose  secret  infor- 
mation the  British  commander  was  to 
rely,  had  craftily  failed  to  give  any. 
Wellington  was  fairly  caught ;  with  the 
same  cooperation  on  both  sides,  he  was 
]o.st  beyond  redemption.  There  is  but 
one  consideration  in  the  case : — Blucher 
by  a  forced  march  stole  unexpectedly  in- 
to the  field  with  forty  thousand  men, 
and  his  coming  decided  the  victory.  Had 
he  kept  away  as  Grouchy  did — who  was 
left  to  watch  him — or  had  Grouchy  fol- 
lowed him,  as  he  should  have  done,  the 
result  must  have  been  entirely  different. 
But  the  great  Corsican's  star  was  to  sink, 
and  it  sank.  Defeat  became  an  utter 
rout,  and  the  conqueror  of  half  Europe 
was  left  throneless.  He  trusted  himself 
to  the  generosity  of  England.  He  should 
have  studied  history  better.  England 
knows  how  to  be  generous ;  but  she  has 
shown  many  times,  that  a  possible 
charge  of  perfidy  is  not  to  weigh  against 
her  interest  or  her  fears. 

Napoleon  was  not  a  philosopher,  and 
his  natural  impatience  bore  with  little 
equanimity  the  petty  annoyances  which 
his  keepers  at  St.  Helena  contrived  to 
gather  around  him.  But  his  conversation 
and  notes,  at  all  times,  still  evinced  the 
greatness  of  his  genius,  and,  in  many 
respects,  the  nobleness  of  his  nature. 

"  But  at  length"— says  Mr.  Headley,  in 
one  of  the  finest  passages  of  the  whole 
volume — "'that  woriderful  mind  was  to  be 
quenched  in  the  night  of  the  grave  ;  and 
Nature,  as  if  determined  to  assert  the  great- 
ness of  her  work  to  the  last,  trumpeted  him 
out  of  the  world  with  one  of  her  fiercest 
storms.  Amid  the  roar  of  the  blast,  and  the 
shock  of  the  billows,  as  they  broke  where  a 
wave  had  not  struck  for  twenty  years — amid 
the  darkness  and  gloom,  and  uproar  of  one 
of  the  most  tempestuous  nights  that  ever 
rocked  that  lonely  isle.  Napoleon's  troubled 
spirit  was  passing  to  that  unseen  world, 
where  the  sound  of  battle  never  comes,  and 
the  tread  of  armies  is  never  heard.  Yet 
even  in  this  solemn  hour,  his  delirious  soul, 
caught  perhaps  by  the  battle-like  roar  of  the 
storm  without,  was  once  more  in  the  midst 


of  the  fight,  struggling  by  the  Pyramids,  or 
Danube,  or  on  the  plains  of  Italy.  It  was  the 
thunder  of  cannon  that  smote  his  ear;  and 
amid  the  wavering  fight,  and  covering 
emoke,  and  tumult  of  the  scene,  his  glazing 
eye  caught  the  heads  of  his  mishty  columns, 
as  torn  yet  steady,  they  bore  his  victorious 
eagles  on,  and  "  Tete  d'Armee"  broke  from 
bis  dying  lips.  Awe-struck  and  still,  his 
few  remaining  friends  stood  in  tears  about 
his  couch ;  gazing  steadfastly  on  that  awful 
kingly  brow,  but  it  gave  no  farther  token, 
and  the  haughty  lips  moved  no  more.  Na- 
poleon lay  silent  and  motionless  in  his  last 
sleep." 

Such  was  the  death  of  Napoleon — and 
the  thought  of  it  will  move  the  reader  of 
history  to  the  most  distant  times.  But 
this  was  not  the  last  of  the  extraordinary 
scenes  that  make  up  the  records  of  this 
man.  Many  years  afterwards  was  en- 
acted another  still  more  strange  and  stir- 
ring, and  such  as  has  occurred  to  no  one 
else  of  those  whom  the  world  have 
agreed  in  calling  great.  France  had 
never  forgotten  him  who  had  added  more 
to  her  glory  than  any  one  of  all  her 
feudal  monarchs.  She  had  often  turned 
her  eyes  to  that  distant  rock  in  the  ocean, 
wondering  if  he  slept  quietly  in  his  soli- 
tary grave  in  which  his  enemies  had  laid 
him.  Many  years  passed,  power  had 
gone  back  to  its  old  channels; — suddenly 
a  murmur  began  to  rise  that  Napoleon 
should  return  to  France  I  Exiled,  dead, 
solitary,  at  rest  ! — Yet  let  him  return,  for 
the  dead  are  an  inheritance ! — For  our  own 
part  we  have  always  felt,  that  it  was 
fitter  and  more  sublime  for  him  to  remain 
in  that  lonely  burial-place,  with  the 
ocean  rolling  around  him.  But  France 
yearned  to  have  him  rest  in  her  bosom  ; 
she  has  always  been  proud  of  her  great 
men — and  where  was  her  greatest  ?  The 
murmur*  rose  till  it  filled  the  nation,  and 
Napoleon  came  back  from  St.  Helena. 

The  scene  of  that  second  reception 
from  exile  is  affectingly  described  in  the 
sketch  of  Marshal  Moncey.  This  Mar- 
shal, in  the  extre.mity  of  age  had  been 
made  governor  of  the  Hotel  des  Invalides. 
The  picture  of  the  daily  appearance  of 
those  war-worn  veterans  forms  an  im- 
pressive prelude. 

"  Nearly  two  hundred  officers  and  more 
than  three  thousand  men,  the  wreck  of  the 
grand  army,  were  assembled  here,  and  the 
oldest  Marshal  of  the  Empire  placed  at 
their  head.  How  striking  the  contrast 
which  Moncey  and  those  few  thousand  men 
in  their  faded  regimentals,  presented  to  the 
magnificent  army  which  Napoleon  led  so 
often  to  victory.  From  the  Pyramids,  from 
Lodi,  Areola,  Marengo,  Austerlitz,  Jena, 
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Wagram,  and  Borodino — where  the  eye 
rests  on  mighty  armies,  moving  to  battle 
and  to  victory  amid  the  unrolling  of  stan- 
dards and  pealing  of  trumpets — the  glance 
returns  to  the  bowed  form  and  gray  hairs, 
and  trembling  voice  of  Moncey,  as  he 
moves  on  the  shoulders  of  his  attendants, 
through  the  ranks  of  these  few  aged  sol- 
diers, who  have  come  maimed  from  almost 
every  battle-field  of  Europe,  to  die  in  the 
bosom  of  France. 

"  Time  had  taken  what  the  sword  left. 
Napoleon,  the  spell-word  which  had  star- 
tled Europe,  was  now  spoken  in  mournful 
accents,  and  the  fields  in  which  they  had 
seen  him  triumph,  were  but  as  dim  re- 
membrances. On  a  far  distant  isle  that 
mighty  spirit  had  sunk  to  rest,  and  the  star 
that  had  illumined  a  hemisphere,  had  left 
the  heavens  forever.  What  ravages  time 
makes  I  Who  would  have  thought,  as  he 
gazed  on  the  aged  Moncey  borne  carefully 
along,  his  feeble  voice  saluting  his  old  com- 
panions in  arms,  that  fire  had  ever  flashed 
from  that  eye,  and  amid  the  uproar  of  can- 
non and  shock  of  cavalry  he  had  carried 
death  through  the  ranks  of  the  enemy  ;  and 
that  those  bowed  and  li-mping  soldiers  had 
shouted  on  the  fierce-fought  fields  of  Aus- 
terlitz,  Borodino  and  Wagram,  or  sent  up 
their  war-cry  from  the  foot  of  the  Pyra- 
mids .'" 

Moncey,  though  ninety  years  of  age, 
was  appointed  to  receive  the  remains  of 
Napoleon  in  the  name  of  these  disabled 
veterans.  "  All  France  was  agitated  as 
the  time  drew  near  when  the  vessel  was 
expected  that  bore  back  the  dead  Em- 
peror to  her  shores."  When  it  swept 
down  on  the  coast,  "  the  excitement  could 
scarcely  have  been  greater,  had  he  been 
landing  with  sword  in  hand." 

"  On  the  day  of  solemn  procession  in  Pa- 
ris, the  whole  city  was  abroad,  and  Napo- 
leon in  the  height  of  his  power  never 
received  more  distinguished  honor,  than 
when  dead  he  was  borne  through  the  capi- 
tal of  his  former  empire.  As  the  procession 
passed  tlirough  the  streets,  the  beat  of  the 
muffled  drum,  and  the  prolonged  and 
mournful  blast  of  the  trumpet  as  it  rose 
and  fell  through  the  mighty  requiem  and 
all  the  signs  of  a  nation's  wo,  filled  every 
heart  with  the  profoundest  grief. 

"There,  beside  the  coffin,  walked  the 
remnants  of  the  Old  Guard,  once  the  pride 
and  strength  of  the  Emperor,  and  the  terror 
of  Europe  ;  and  there,  too,  was  his  old  war- 
horse,  covered  with  the  drapery  of  mourn- 
ing, on  whose  back  he  had  galloped  through 
the  battle  ;  and  over  all  drooped  the  ban- 
ner of  France,  heavy  with  crape — all — 
all  mourning  in  silence  for  the  mighty 
dead. 

"  The  church  that  was  to  receive  the 
body  was  crowded  in  every  part  of  it,  wait- 


ing its  arrival,  when  the  multitude  was 
seen  to  part  in  front,  and  an  old  man  bowed 
with  years,  his  white  locks  falling  over  a 
whiter  visage,  and  seemingly  ready  himself 
to  be  laid  in  the  tomb,  was  borne  through 
the  throng  in  a  large  arm-chair,  and  placed 
at  the  left  of  the  main  altar,  beside  the 
throne.  Covered  with  decorations  and 
honors,  that  contrasted  strangely  with  his 
withered  form  and  almost  lifeless  features, 
he  sat  and  listened  to  the  mighty  dirge  that 
came  sweeping  through  the  church,  as  if 
memory  was  trying  in  vain  to  recall  the 
past.  That  was  Marshal  Moncey,  now 
nearly  ninety  years  of  age,  brought  hither 
to  welcome  his  old  commander  back  to  his 
few  remaining  soldiers.  As  the  funeral 
train  slowly  entered  the  court,  the  thunder 
of  cannon  shook  the  solid  edifice,  blending 
in  their  roar  with  the  strains  of  martial 
music.  They,  too,  seemed  conscious  be- 
ings, and  striving  with  their  olden  voices 
to  awaken  the  chieftain  for  whom  they  had 
swept  so  many  battle-fields.  But  drum  and 
trumpet  tone,  and  the  sound  of  cannon, 
fell  alike  on  the  dull  ear  of  the  mighty 
sleeper.  His  battles  were  all  over,  and  his 
fierce  spirit  gone  to  a  land  where  the  loud 
trumpet  of  war  is  never  heard. 

"  As  the  coffin  approached,  the  old  inva- 
lid soldiers  drew  up  on  each  side  of  the 
way,  in  their  old  uniform,  to  receive  it. 
The  specUacle  moved  the  stoutest  heart. 
The  last  time  these  brave  men  had  seen 
their  emperor,  was  on  the  field  of  battle, 
and  now,  after  long  years,  his  coffin  ap- 
proached their  midst.  The  roar  of  cannon, 
and  the  strains  of  martial  music  brought 
back  the  days  of  glory,  and  as  their  eyes 
met  the  pall  that  covered  the  form  of  their 
beloved  chief,  they  fell  on  their  knees  in 
tears  and  sobs,  and  reached  forth  their 
hands  in  passionate  sorrow.  Overwhelmed 
with  grief,  and  with  the  emotions  that 
memory  had  so  suddenly  wakened,  this  was 
the  only  welcome  they  could  give  him. 
On  swept  the  train  till  it  entered  the 
church  ;  and  as  the  coffin  passed  through 
the  door,  heralded  by  the  Prince  de  Join- 
ville  with  his  drawn  sword  in  his  hand,  the 
immense  throng  involuntarily  rose,  and  a 
murmur  more  expressive  than  words  filled 
the  house.  The  king  descended  from  his 
throne  to  meet  it,  and  the  aged  Moncey, 
who  had  hitherto  sat  immovable  and  dumb, 
the  mere  "  phantom  of  a  soldier,"  suddenly 
struggled  to  rise.  The  soul  awakened  from 
its  torpor,  and  the  dying  veteran  knew  that 
Napoleon  was  before  him.  But  his  strength 
failed  him — with  a  feeble  efibrt  he  sunk 
back  in  his  chair,  while  a  flash  of  emotion 
shot  over  his  wan  and  wasted  visage  like  a 
sunbeam,  and  his  eye  kindled  a  moment  in 
recollection." 

As  to  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  of  which 
so  much  has  been  said,  we  do  not  know 
that  we  wish  it  had  gone  differently.    We 
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hold  it  to  be  usually  the  wisest  philosophy 
to  take  the  events  of  history  as  they  occur, 
deepening  always  our  faith  in  the  progress 
of  human  destiny.     To  set  up  our  fancy, 
or  our  best  judgment  even,  against  the 
forethought  of  Providence,  is  doubtless 
as  weak  as  it  is  irreligious.    Yet  we  have 
always  felt  a  sympathy  for  a  single  genius 
struggling   heroically  against  the   com- 
bined monarchies  of  all  Europe.     Napo- 
leon had  broken  up  seven   coalitions  of 
kings;  we  felt  unwilling  that  he  should 
fall  by  an  eighth.     Nor  are  we  able,  of 
ourselves,  to   see  what   the  nations  of 
Europe  or  the  cause  of  humanity  have 
gained  by   his  downfall.     Robert  Hall, 
when  he  heard  the  result  of  the  field  of 
Waterloo,  exclaimed,  "  I  feel  as  if   the 
clock  of  the  world  had  gone  back  six  de- 
grees."    That  great  divine  felt  that  Napo- 
leon's career  had  advanced  the  cause  of 
the  people,  and  he  saw  what  has  since 
occurred — that  everything  would  go  back 
to  legitimate  despotism.      Is  it  not  so  .' 
Where  is  Austria .'  Where  Russia.'  Where 
the  States  of  the  Rhine  ?    Where  France 
herself?    Where  weak  distracted  Spain .' 
Where  oppressed  and    wretched  Italy  .' 
Where  divided  Poland  ?     Does  any  one 
imagine  that  those  countries  could  have 
been  in  any  worse  condition,  had  Bona- 
parte conquered  at  Waterloo  .'    He  would 
not  have  made  them  republics,  and  they 
were  not  fit  for  it.     He  would  probably 
have  established  and  maintained  a  new 
order  of  dynasties  over  them ;  but  these 
would  have  been  altogether  more  enlight- 
ened, more  liberal,  more  favorable  every 
way  to  the  cause  of  human  progress,  than 
those  under  which  they  now  lie,  in  the 
ancient  sleep  of  Eg-ypt,  or  the  hidden  agi- 
tations  of  Vesuvius.     France  was   first 
awakened  by  the  Revolution  ;  but  if  the 
other  nations  of  Europe  are  any  freer  in 
thought  or  condition  than  formerly,  it  is 
because,  and  only  because,  of  Napoleon's 
conquests.     As  to  empire,  the  Corsican's 
great    desire,  as  Mr.  Headley  remarks, 
was  to  obtain  for  France  enlarged  domin- 
ion in  the  East,  which  has  since  been  left 
open  entirely  to  English  aggression,  ex- 
cept  when   the  iron  arm  of  Russia   is 
thrust  in.     We  do  not  know  why  the 
unbounded  ambition  of  one  nation  is  any 
better  or  more  legitimate  than  another. 

The  sketches  of  the  Marshals  are  no 
less  striking  in  their  way,  than  the  chap- 
ter on  Napoleon.  They  have  less  attempt 
at  arguing  historical  points — which  was 
not  demanded.  Nor  is  there  an  especial 
aim  at  characterization,  though  they  have 


some  finely  discriminating  passages  of 
that  nature.  Mr.  Headley's  chief  object 
seems  to  have  been  to  present  to  us  the 
men  whom  Napoleon  gathered  around 
him,  in  that  fiery  and  headlong  action  to 
which  they  were  trained  by  their  impetu- 
ous commander.  Working  to  this  end, 
he  has  also  an  opportunity  to  describe 
stirring  and  impressive  scenes — battles, 
charges,  retreats,  and  all  the  'currents  of 
a  heady  fight' — in  which  lies  his  forte  as 
a  writer.  That  these  sketches  are  re- 
markable in  this  respect,  will  be  ac- 
knowledged by  all  who  read  them. 

The  qualities  of  Mr.  Headley's  descrip- 
tive style  are  well  known  to  the  readers 
of  this  Review.  It  has  the  great  merit, 
first,  of  being  a  style  by  itself,  as  it  can- 
not be  mistaken  for  that  of  any  other 
writer.  It  is  rapid,  direct,  and  vigorous — 
seldom  forced,  even  when  pitched  on  too 
high  a  key — exhibits  great  command  of 
language,  and  has  the  appearance  of 
being  always  equal  in  its  resources  to 
the  scene  described.  His  imagination, 
the  predominant  faculty  of  his  mind,  is 
always  at  his  command.  He  sees  every- 
thing before  him,  and  he  has  power  "of 
language  enough  to  make  his  readers  see 
it  with  almost  equal  vividness.  This  was 
shown  in  his  sketches  of  the  "Alps  and 
the  Rhine" — some  brief  passages  of  which 
gave  that  stupendous  mountain  scenery, 
with  more  graphic  power  to  our  minds, 
than  any  travelers'  note- book  has  yet 
been  able  to  present  it  with  : — it  is  now 
displayed  with  equal  force  among  those 
terrific  battles  which  Napoleon  fought  in 
almost  every  part  of  Europe.  He  has 
here  no  rival  but  Alison.  Their  modes 
are  different.  Mr.  Headley  singles  out 
certain  leading  and  decisive  movements, 
and  neglects  details — a  style  best  fitted 
for  such  sketches.  Mr.  Alison  gives  the 
whole  plan  and  stirring  evolutions  of  the 
conflict,  from  the  beginning  to  the  close — 
a  manner  best  suited  to  history. 

One  great  disadvantage  necessarily  at- 
tended the  grouping  together  of  these 
sketches.  There  are,  of  necessity,  so 
many  descriptions  of  similar  scenes,  es- 
pecially battles,  that  the  book  has  the 
appearance  of  frequent  repetition — as 
between  the  different  sketches,  this  could 
not  well  have  been  avoided  ;  nor  is  it  of 
so  much  consequence.  But  when  we 
come  to  the  use  of  the  same  striking 
word  or  phrase  three  or  four  times  on  a 
single  page,  it  becomes  a  decided  fault. 
This  may  be  noticed  in  the  description  of 
the   reception   of   Bonaparte's    remains, 
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where,  in  the  'one  column  quoted,  the 
word    "  mighty  " — a    word  of  peculiar 
force  and   meaning — occurs  four  or  five 
times ;  and  in  the  chapter  on  Bonaparte, 
the  expressive  term  "  vast  energies,"  and 
the  very  peculiar  phrase  "  slain  armies," 
"  slain  children,"  "  slain  thousand,"  &c., 
is  used  six  or  seven  times  in  quick  succes- 
sion.    So  with  "  earth-fast  rocks,"   &c. 
Fragments  of  argument  loo,  and  similar 
thoughts  and  assertions  are  repeated  in 
different  parts  of  the  volume.     It  is  un- 
questionable, that  this  is  a  fault  which 
greatly  injures  the  effect  of  good  writing. 
Mr.  Headley  is  also  .somewhat  too  un- 
graceful, if  not  ungrammatical,  at  times, 
in  the  construction  of  sentences.     Thus, 
speaking    of   Soult    and    Wellington : — 
"  The  French  Marshal  showed  himself  a 
match  for  him  at  any  time  ;  nay,  beat  him 
oftener    and  longer  than    the  latter    did 
him."     So  with  the  poor  particle  made  to 
do  such  heavy  duty  in  a  short  beat : — He 
was  so  confident  that  he  usually  knew 
more  than  all  around  him,  that  he  in  time 
became  so  self-opinionated  that  he  could 
not  brook  advice  that  clashed  with  his 
views."     And  again  an  occasional  incon- 
gruous  image,   as  when   he   speaks   of 
"  victory  perching  on  the  French  eagles.'" 
Too  many  such  things  might  be  noted. 
The  book,  indeed,  like  some  other  wri- 
tings of  Mr.  Headley,  bears  the  marks  of 
having  gone  through  the  press  too  hast- 
ily— a  fault  quite  evident  in  most  Ameri- 
can publications.     These,  however,  are 
small  matters,  compared  with  the  merits 
of  the  work.     Mr.  Headley  could,  doubt- 
less have  made  a  better  book,  but  we  know 
of  no  other  writer  among  us  who  could 
produce  one,  of  its  kind,  at  all  equal  to  it. 
There  are,  in  this  volume,  nine  sketch- 
es of  Marshals,  two  of  which,  Macdon- 
ald  and  Lannes,   appeared  in  our  pages. 
The  rest,  embracing  Berthier,  Augereau, 
Davoust,  St.  Cyr,  Moncey,  Mortier  and 
Soult,  are  entirely  new.     They  contain 
many    splendid  descriptions   of   battles, 
especially  of  the  battles  of  Areola,  Auer- 
stadt,  Dresden,  Dirnstein  and  Auslerlitz, 
the  charge  at   Eylau,   cavalry  action  at 
Eckmuhl,    and  the  storming  of  Oporto, 
with  other  scenes    new    to  our  readers. 
Some  of  these  we  designed  to   extract, 
but  shall    be   obliged   to  defer  them   to 
the  appearance    of  the  second  volume. 
We   close,    however,    with     one  —  the 
"  Burning  of  Moscow."     We  have  no- 
where  seen    a    finer  description    of   its 
kind.      Croly's  picture,  in    "  Salathiel," 
of  the  conflagration  of  Rome  under  Ne- 


ro is  very  splendid  ;  but  it  does  not  wear 
the  evident  reality  of  this,  nor  has  it  half 
the  condensed  narrative  power. 

"  At  length  Moscow,  with  its  domes  and 
towers,  and  palaces,  appeared  in  sight ;  and 
Napoleon,  who  had  joined  the  advanced 
guard,  gazed  long  and  thoughtfully  on  that 
goal  of  his  wishes.  Murat  went  forward 
and  entered  the  gates  with  his  splendid 
cavalry ;  but  as  he  passed  through  the 
streets,  he  was  struck  by  the  solitude  that 
surrounded  him.  Nothing  was  heard  but 
the  heavy  tramp  of  his  squadrons  as  he 
passed  along,  for  a  deserted  and  abandoned 
city  was  the  meager  prize  for  which  such 
unparalleled  efforts  had  been  made.  As 
night  drew  its  curtain  over  the  splendid 
capitol,  Napoleon  entered  the  gates  and 
immediately  appointed  Mortier  governor. 
In  his  directions  he  commanded  him  to  ab- 
stain from  all  pillage.  "  For  this,"  said  he, 
"  you  shall  be  answerable  with  your  life. 
Defend  Moscow  against  all,  whether  friend 
or  foe. 

"  The  bright  moon  rose  over  the  mighty 
city,  tipping  with  silver  the  domes  of  more 
than  two  hundred  churches,  and  pouring  a 
flood  of  light  over  a  thousand  palaces,  and 
the  dwellings  of  three  hundred  thousand 
inhabitants.  The  weary  army  sunk  to  rest; 
but  there  was  no  sleep  for  Mortier's  eyes. 
Not  the  gorgeous  and  variegated  palaces 
and  their  rich  ornaments — nor  the  parks 
and  gardens,  and  Oriental  magnificence  that 
everywhere  surrounded  him,  kept  him 
wakeful,  but  the  ominous  foreboding  that 
some  dire  calamity  was  hanging  over  the  si- 
lentcapital.  When  he  entered  it,  scarcely  a 
living  soul  met  his  gaze  as  he  looked  down 
the  long  streets  ;  and  when  he  broke  open 
the  buildings,  he  found  parlors  and  bed- 
rooms and  chambers  all  furnished  and  in 
order,  but  no  occupants.  This  sudden 
abandonment  of  their  homes  betokened 
some  secret  purpose  yet  to  be  fulfilled. 
The  midnight  moon  was  sailing  over  the 
city,  when  the  cry  of  "  fire  !"  reached  the 
ears  of  Mortier ;  and  the  first  light  over 
Napoleon's  falling  empire  was  kindled,  and 
that  most  wondrous  scene  of  modern  time 
commenced, 

THE    BURNING    OF    MOSCOW. 

"  Mortier,  as  governor  of  the  city,  im- 
mediately issued  bis  orders  and  was  putting 
forth  every  exertion,  when  at  daylight  Na- 
poleon hastened  to  him.  Affecting  to  dis- 
believe the  reports  that  the  inhabitants 
were  firing  their  own  city,  he  put  more 
rigid  commands  on  Mortier,  to  keep  the 
soldiers  from  the  work  of  destruction.  Th« 
Marshal  simply  pointed  to  some  iron-cov- 
ered houses  that  had  not  yet  been  opened, 
from  every  crevice  of  which  smoke  was  is- 
suing like  steam  from  the  sides  of  a  pent- 
up  volcano.  Sad  and  thoughtful.  Napoleon 
turned  towards  the  Kremlin,  the  ancient 
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palace  of  the  Czars,  whose  huge  structure 
rose  high  above  the  surrounding  edifices. 

"  In  the  morning,  Mortier  by  great  exer- 
tions, was  enabled  to  subdue  the  fire.  But 
the  next  night,  Sept.  15th,  at  midnight,  the 
sentinels  on  watch  upon  the  lofty  Kremlin, 
saw  below  them  the  flames  bursting  through 
the  houses  and  palaces,  and  the  cry  of"  fire ! 
fire  !"  passed  through  the  city.  The  dread 
scene  had  now  fairly  opened.  Fiery  bal- 
loons were  seen  dropping  from  the  air  and 
lighting  upon  the  houses — dull  explosions 
were  heard  on  every  side  from  the  shut  up 
dwellings,  and  the  next  moment  a  bright 
light  burst  forth,  and  the  flames  were  raging 
through  the  apartments.  All  was  uproar 
and  confusion.  The  serene  air  and  moon- 
liglit  of  the  night  before  had  given  way  to 
driving  clouds,  and  a  wild  tempest  that 
swept  with  the  roar  of  the  sea  over  the 
city.  Flames  arose  on  every  side,  blazing 
and  crackling  in  the  storm,  while  clouds  of 
smoke  and  sparks  in  an  incessant  shower 
went  driving  towards  the  Kremlin.  The 
clouds  themselves  seemed  turned  into  fire, 
rolling  in  wrath  over  devoted  Moscow. 
Mortier,  crushed  with  the  responsibility 
thus  thrown  upon  his  shoulders,  moved 
with  his  Young  Guard  amid  this  desolation, 
blowing  up  the  houses  and  facing  the  tem- 
pest and  the  flames — struggling  nobly  to 
arrest  the  conflagration. 

"  He  hastened  from  place  to  place  amid 
the  blazing  ruins,  his  face  blackened  with 
the  smoke  and  his  hair  and  eye-brows  sing- 
ed with  the  fierce  heat.  At  length  the  day 
dawned,  a  day  of  tempest  and  of  flame  ;  and 
Mortier,  who  had  strained  every  nerve  for 
thirty-six  hours,  entered  a  palace  and  drop- 
ped down  from  fatigue.  The  manly  form 
and  stalwort  arm  that  had  so  often  carried 
death  into  the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  at  length 
gave  way,  and  the  gloomy  Marshal  lay  and 
panted  in  utter  exhaustion.  But  the  night 
of  tempests  had  been  succeeded  by  a  day  of 
tempests  ;  and  when  night  again  enveloped 
the  city,  it  was  one  broad  flame,  wavering 
to  and  fro  in  the  blast.  The  wind  had  in- 
creased to  a  perfect  hurricane,  and  shifted 
from  quarter  to  quarter  as  if  on  purpose  to 
swell  the  sea  of  fire  and  extinguish  the  last 
hope.  The  fire  was  approaching  the  Krem- 
lin, and  already  the  roar  of  the  flames  and 
the  crash  of  falling  houses,  and  the  crack- 
ling of  burning  timbers  were  borne  to  the 
ears  of  the  startled  Emperor.  He  arose 
and  walked  to  and  fro,  stopping  convul- 
sively and  gazing  on  the  terrific  scene.  Mu- 
rat,  Eugene,  aud  Berthier  rushed  into  his 
presence,  and  on  their  knees  besought  him 
to  flee  ;  but  he  still  clung  to  that  haughty 
palace,  as  if  it  were  his  Empire. 

"  But  at  length  the  shout,  "  The  Krem- 
lin is  on  fire  !"  was  heard  above  the  roar  of 
the  conflagration,  and  Napoleon  reluctantly 
consented  to  leave.  He  descended  into  the 
streets  with  his  staff,  and  looked  about  for 


a  way  of  egress,  but  the  flames  blocked  ev- 
ery passage.  At  length  they  discovered  a 
postern  gate,  leading  to  the  Moskwa,  and 
entered  it,  but  they  had  only  entered  still 
farther  into  the  danger.  As  Napoleon  cast 
his  eye  around  the  open  space,  girdled  and 
arched  with  fire,  smoke  and  cinders,  he 
saw  one  single  street  yet  open,  but  all  on 
fire.  Into  this  he  rushed,  and  amid  the 
crash  of  falling  houses,  and  raging  of  the 
flames — over  burning  ruins,  through  clouds 
of  rolling  smoke,  and  between  walls  of  fire 
he  pressed  on  ;  and  at  length,  half  suffoca- 
ted, emerged  in  safety  from  the  blazing 
city,  and  took  up  his  quarters  in  the  impe- 
rial palace  of  Petrowsky,  nearly  three  miles 
distant.  Mortier,  relieved  from  his  anxiety 
for  the  Emperor,  redoubled  his  efforts  to 
arrest  the  conflagration.  His  men  cheer- 
fully rushed  into  every  danger.  Breathing 
nothing  but  smoke  and  ashes — canopied  by 
flame,  and  smoke  and  cinders — surrounded 
by  walls  of  fire  that  rocked  to  and  fro  and 
fell  with  a  crash  amid  the  blazing  ruins, 
carrying  down  with  them  red-hot  roofs  of 
iron ;  he  struggled  against  an  enemy  that 
no  boldness  could  awe,  or  courage  over- 
come. Those  brave  troops  had  heard  the 
tramp  of  thousands  of  cavalry  sweeping  to 
battle  without  fear  ;  but  now  they  stood  in 
still  terror  before  the  march  of  the  confla- 
gration, under  whose  burning  footsteps  was 
heard  the  incessant  crash  of  falling  houses, 
and  palaces  and  churches.  The  continuous 
roar  of  the  raging  hurricane,  mingled  with 
that  of  the  flames,  was  more  terrible  than 
the  thunder  of  artillery  ;  and  before  this 
new  foe,  in  the  midst  of  this  battle  of  the 
elements,  the  awe-struck  army  stood  pow- 
erless and  affrighted. 

"  When  night  again  descended  on  the 
city,  it  presented  a  spectacle  the  like  of 
which  was  never  seen  before,  and  which 
baffles  all  description.  The  streets  were 
streets  of  fire — the  heavens  a  canopy  of  fire, 
and  the  entire  body  of  the  city  a  mass  of 
fire,  fed  by  a  hurricane  that  whirled  the 
blazing  fragments  in  a  constant  stream 
through  the  air.  Incessant  explosions  from 
the  blowing  up  of  stores  of  oil,  and  tar,  and 
spirits,  shook  the  very  foundations  of  the 
city,  and  sent  vast  volumes  of  smoke  rolling 
furiously  towards  the  sky.  Huge  sheets  of 
canvas  on  fire  came  floating  like  messen- 
gers of  death  through  the  flames — the  tow- 
ers and  domes  of  the  churches  and  palaces 
glowed  with  a  red-hot  heat  over  the  wild 
sea  below,  then  tottering  a  moment  on  their 
basis  were  hurled  by  the  tempest  into  the 
common  ruin.  Thousands  of  wretches,  be- 
fore unseen,  were  driven  by  the  heat  from 
the  cellars  and  hovels,  and  streamed  in  an 
incessant  throng  through  the  streets.  Chil- 
dren were  seen  carrying  their  parents — the 
strong,  the  weak  ;  while  thousands  more 
were  staggering  under  the  loads  of  plunder 
they  had  snatched  from  the  flames.     This, 
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too,  would  frequently  take  fire  in  the  fall- 
ing shower,  and  the  miserable  creatures 
would  be  compelled  to  drop  it  and  flee  for 
their  lives.  Oh,  it  was  a  scene  of  wo  and 
fear  inconceivable  and  indescribable  !  A 
mighty  and  close-packed  city  of  houses,  and 
churches  and  palaces,  wrapped  from  limit 
to  limit  in  flames  which  are  fed  by  a  whirl- 
ing hurricane,  is  a  sight  this  world  will 
seldom  see. 

"  But  this  was  all  within  the  city.  To 
Napoleon  without,  the  spectacle  was  still 
more  sublime  and  terrific.  When  the  flames 
had  overcome  all  obstacles,  and  had  wrap- 
ped every  thing  in  their  red  mantle,  that 
great  city  looked  like  a  sea  of  rolling  fire, 
swept  by  a  tempest  that  drove  it  into  vast 
billows.  Huge  domes  and  towers,  throwing 
oif  sparks  like  blazing  fire-brands,  now 
towered  above  these  waves  and  now  disap- 
peared in  their  maddening  flow,  as  they 
rushed  and  broke  high  over  their  tops,  scat- 
tering their  spray  of  fire  against  the  clouds. 
The  heavens  themselves  seemed  to  have 
caught  the  conflagration,  and  the  angry 
masses  that  swept  it,  rolled  over  a  bosom 


of  fire.  Columns  of  flame  would  rise  and 
sink  along  the  surface  of  this  sea,  and  huge 
volumes  of  black  smoke  suddenly  shoot  into 
the  air  as  if  volcanoes  were  working  below. 
The  black  form  of  the  Kremlin  alone,  tow- 
ered above  the  chaos,  now  wrapped  in 
flame  and  smoke,  and  again  emerging  into 
view — standing  amid  this  scene  of  desola- 
tion and  terror,  like  virtue  in  the  midst  of 
a  burning  world,  enveloped  but  unscathed 
by  the  devouring  elements.  Napoleon  stood 
and  gazed  on  this  scene  in  silent  awe. 
Though  nearly  three  miles  distant,  the 
windows  and  walls  of  his  apartment  were 
so  hot  that  he  could  scarcely  bear  his  hand 
against  them.  Said  he,  years  afterwards: 
"  It  was  the  spectacle  of  a  sea  and  bil- 
lows of  fire,  a  sky  and  clouds  of  flame, 
mountains  of  red  rolling  flame,  like  im- 
mense waves  of  the  sea,  alternately  burst- 
ing forth  and  elevating  themselves  to  skies 
of  fire,  and  then  sinking  into  the  ocean  of 
flame  below.  Oh  !  it  was  the  most  grand, 
the  most  sublime,  and  the  most  terrific 
sight  the  world  ever  beheld." 


FINANCE    AND    COMMERCE, 


The  close  connection  between  Politics 
and  Commerce  have  rarely  been  more 
strikingly  or  more  ingeniously  exhibited 
than  during  the  month  now  closing.  Both 
in  England  and  in  this  country  business 
has  been  deranged,  the  circulation  re- 
stricted, and  a  sensible  pres,sure  been  felt 
in  the  money  market;  all  arising  from 
apprehension  of  change,  though  ante- 
cedent to  all  change. 

In  our  last  number  we  glanced  at  the 
pressure  in  the  English  money  market, 
arising  from  the  extent  to  which  specula- 
tion in  railways  had  been  carried,  and 
the  large  amount  which  in  the  way  of 
deposites  upon  the  numerous  projected 
schemes  had  been  abstracted  for  the  time 
being  from  their  ordinary  channels  of 
circulation;  and  we  endeavored  to  show, 
that  there  was  no  sufficient  foundation 
for  the  sort  of  panic  then  occasioned  in 
the  English  money  market.  Since  that 
time  the  great  change  in  the  commercial 
policy  of  that  country,  contemplated  by 
Sir  R.  Peel,  and  which  it  would  have 
been  highly  probable,  will  be  sanctioned 
by  both  Houses  of  Parliament — has  ad- 
ded its  influence  to  the  other  cause — in 
embarrassing  business,  and  by  reason  of 
the  uncertainty,  both  as  to  the  extent 
and  to  the  practical  operation  of  these 


changes — in  putting  a  stop  to  new  enter- 
prises or  engagements. 

While  this  state  of  things  was  exer- 
cising its  accessory  influence  upon  the 
money  market  and  business  of  our  own 
country — already  in  some  degree  disturb- 
ed by  the  condition  of  the  political  rela- 
tions between  Great  Britain  and  ourselves, 
and  between  ourselves  and  Mexico — and 
by  the  speculations,  more  general  than 
fortunate,  in  bread  stufTs — the  revival  and 
sudden  passage  through  the  House  of 
Representatives,  of  the  bill  entitled  "  An 
Independent  Treasury" — or  as  it  is  com- 
monly called  the  Sub-Treasury  Bill — 
came  to  add  its  disastrous  weight  to  the 
downward  tendency  of  affairs.  Imme- 
diate alarm — quite  disproportioned  to  the 
cause — seized  upon  the  public  mind: 
capital  was  withdrawn  from  the  money 
market — the  rate  of  interest  rose  sudden- 
ly and  largely — while  the  prices  of  those 
stocks  which  are  the  ordinary  playthings 
of  the  Stock  Exchange,  fell  as  largely 
and  suddenly.  Panic  prevailed.  Although 
their  effects  were,  as  has  been  said,  dis- 
proportioned to  the  cause  to  which  they 
were  ascribed,  there  was  nevertheless 
substantial  ground  for  alarm.  At  the 
moment  when  the  Sub-Treasury  Bill  was 
carried  through  the  House,  the  Foreign 
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Exchange  of  the  country  had  risen  to  the 
very  turning  point,  where  coin  instead  of 
bills  would  become  the  medium.  Owing 
to  the  rise  of  interest  in  London,  con- 
siderable sums  of  English  capital  usually 
employed  here,  had  been  called  home, 
and  there  had  been  consequently  an  in- 
creased demand  npon  our  own  banks — 
and  that,  too,  just  at  a  time  when  the  rise 
in  Foreign  Exchanges  admonished  them 
of  the  necessity  rather  of  restricting  than 
expanding  their  issues.  In  such  a  state 
of  the  money  market,  the  passing  by  one 
House,  and  as  was  at  first  supposed,  the 
certain  and  prompt  passing  by  the  other, 
of  a  bill  which  required  that  coin  and 
coin  only  should  thenceforth  be  the  cur- 
rency of  the  government — and  that  all 
duties  and  payments  to  it  should  be 
bonded  until  needed  for  the  public  ex- 
penditure— could  not  fail  to  produce  ap- 
prehension :  an  apprehension  greatly  in- 
creased by  the  amount  of  public  moneys, 
about  eleven  millions,  then  held  by  the 
different  deposit  banks.  As  the  bill  was 
adopted  and  carried  through  in  opposition 
to  the  opinions  and  experience  of  the 
whole  business  community,  almost  with- 
out an  exception — so  far  as  we  know — 
it  was  feared  that  the  same  certainty  of 
the  judgment  and  interests  of  that  com- 
munity, evinced  in  devising  the  measure, 
would  be  exhibited  in  carrying  it  into 
operation — and  then  it  was  easy  to  see 
that  wide  spread  ruin  must  ensue.  Hap- 
pily, the  Senate  of  the  United  States — 
next  to  the  Supreme  Court;  the  great 
conservative  element  of  the  Constitution, 
— saw  and  appreciated  these  possible 
evils — and  by  a  wise  delay,  and  by  the 
interposition  of  remedial  measures  be- 
tween passing  of  the  Sub-Treasury  Bill, 
and  the  time  of  its  taking  effect — will 
strip  the  Sub-Treasury  of  all,  or  almost 
all,  that  is  injurious  in  its  provisions. 

In  the  confidence  imparted  by  the  de- 
claration made  to  this  effect,  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  Finance,  in  answer  to  cer- 
tain queries  put  to  him  on  22d  April,  by 
Mr.  Webster,  the  price  of  stocks  have 
advanced,  and  there  is  an  unwonted  buoy- 
ancy in  the  general  business  of  the  city. 
Money,  which  panic  causes  to  disappear, 
begins  again  to  show  itself,  and  the  rates 
of  discount  in  the  street  are  become  more 
moderate.  More  activity  likewise  is 
manifested  in  foreign  commerce.  Several 
ships  have  been  taken  within  the  past 
few  days,  for  loading  with  flour  and  grain 
for  Europe,  and  every  thing  portends  a 


more  auspicious  state  of  things  than  at 
the  commencement,  and  during  the  earlier 
part  of  the  month  seemed  probable  so 
soon.  The  rates  of  foreign  exchange, 
too,  have  rather  receded,  and  thus  con- 
tributed to  relieve  the  banks  from  some 
degree  of  apprehension.  We  have  faith 
that  in  the  course  of  the  next  few  weeks 
the  embarrassing  political  topics  which 
have  left  the  country  in  a  state  of  injuri- 
ous anxiety,  wnll  be  satisfactorily  disposed 
of,  and  that  the  summer  will  be  a  smooth 
and  prosperous  one. 

The  general  effect  of  the  intelligence 
from  Europe,  of  4lh  April,  was  unfavor- 
able to  prices.  In  the  great  staple  of  cot- 
ton, notwithstanding  the  then  ascertained 
fact,  that  there  would  be  a  large  defi- 
ciency in  the  supply,  as  compared  with 
past  years,  no  advance  had  taken  place 
at  all  commensurate  either  with  expecta- 
tions or  with  actual  prices,  on  this  side. 
Of  course,  the  effect  was  to  make  a  dull 
market  here  still  duller.  In  bread  stuffs, 
there  was  a  like  disappointment  The  ap- 
pearance of  the  growing  crop  in  Europe, 
and  the  little  animation  of  the  demand  for 
foreign  supplies  in  England,  coming  upon 
a  well-supplied  market  here,  and  encoun- 
tering the  appearance  equally  flattering 
of  our  growing  crops,  produced  quite  a 
pause  in  transactions  at  previous  prices. 
By  submitting  to  a  slight  decline,  how- 
ever, some  holders  have  effected  sales, 
and  others  will  follow  probably  in  the 
same  line. 

In  thus  laying  before  our  readers  a 
sketch  of  the  position  of  money  and  bu- 
siness towards  the  close  of  the  month, 
and  our  auguries  of  better  times  at  hand, 
it  may  be  proper  to  add,  by  way  of  cau- 
tion, that  we  expect  no  sudden  improve- 
ment. The  banks  cannot  safely  relax 
their  prudent  course,  while  legislation 
which  is  to  affect  them  so  sensibly  as  the 
Sub-Treasury  bill,  is  still  undetermined, 
nor  while  the  foreign  exchanges  rule  so 
near  the  point  of  exporting  coin.  Nor 
will  general  enterprise  resume  its  full 
spring  until  it  shall  be  definitively  ascer- 
tained that  neither  wars  nor  rumors  of 
wars  are  again  likely  to  interfere  with  it. 
Certainty  of  law  and  security  against  in- 
terruption, are  essential  to  commerce,  but 
where  there  is  both  vacillating  policy  in 
legislation  and  frequent  alarms  of  hostili- 
ties, commercial  enterprise  withers.  We 
conclude,  therefore,  with  a  renewed  ex- 
pression of  our  hope  and  belief,  that  in 
the  coming  months  of  this  year,  we  shall 
see  confidence  and  stability  restored. 
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The  budget  from  Europe  for  the  month 
brings  us  news  of  interest  and  of  some  im- 
portance. British  domestic  politics  are 
comparatively  quiescent,  but  the  British 
arms  in  India  have  been  doing  deeds  wor- 
thy of  record.  Sir  Robert  Peel's  commer- 
cial measure  has  passed  its  second  reading 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  by  a  majority 
nine  votes  less  than  the  first  received  ;  and 
some  of  the  most  ardent  of  its  opponents 
have  somewhat  hastily  inferred  from  this, 
that  there  is  a  chance  of  its  defeat  even  in 
the  lower  House.  This,  however,  seems 
to  us  preposterous  ;  but  it  is  by  no  means 
impossible  that  the  Lords  will  refuse  it 
their  concurrence.  If  it  goes  to  the  people 
its  success  we  imagine  is  scarcely  doubtful. 
Brief  conversations  have  been  had  in  Par- 
liament concerning  the  question  in  dispute 
between  England  and  the  United  States, 
but  they  revealed  nothing  and  only  were 
entirely  unimportant. 

The  British  Campaign  in  India,  has  been 
closed.  Two  battles,  those  of  Feroospah 
and  Moodkee,  were  announced  in  our  last 
month's  summary.  The  result  of  both, 
though  nominally  in  favor  of  England, 
seemed  really  doubtful.  Two  more  have 
been  fought  and  not  with  doubtful  success. 
In  the  first,  which  was  at  Aliwall,  an  ihe 
28th  of  January,  under  the  command  of  Sir 
Harry  Smith,  the  whole  of  the  enemy  were 
driven  headlong  over  the  difficult  ford  of  a 
broad  river  :  his  camp,  cannon,  stores  and 
everything  were  wrested  from  him,  and  his 
whole  force  entirely  routed.  The  Sikh 
army  numbering  20,000  was  strongly  en- 
trenched on  the  Sutlej  river,  and  their  po- 
sition was  covered  by  forty  or  fifty  heavy 
guns.  The  British  force  is  set  down  at 
12,000:  and  their  loss  is  reported  at  151 
killed,  413  wounded  and  25  missing.  The 
second  battle  was  fought  at  Sobraon  on 
the  10th  of  February,  by  Sir  Hugh  Gough, 
with  something  over  25,000  men.  The 
Sikhs  had  30,000  and  were  strongly  en- 
trenched. The  action  commenced  in  the 
morning  and  was  ended  at  about  eleven 
o'clock  in  the  forenoon.  The  British 
troops  stormed  the  enemy's  entrenchments 
bayonet  in  hand,  defended  though  they 
were  by  70  pieces  of  well-served  artillery, 
and  reserved  their  fire  until  they  were 
within  the  works.  The  slaughter  was  im- 
mense. The  Sikhs  were  utterly  routed 
and  put  to  flight  and  thousands  of  them 
were  butchered  in  cold  blood  while  at- 
tempting to  cross  the  river.  Their  loss  is 
set  down  at  about  12,000.  The  British 
loss  was  2,333,  of  whom  320  were  killed 
and  2,0G3  wounded.     These  successive  and 


signal  defeats  destroyed  the  power  of  the 
Sikhs  and  compelled  them  to  sue  for 
peace.  The  conquerors,  of  course,  imposed 
their  own  terms,  which  were  gladly  ac- 
cepted. The  Sikhs  agree  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  the  war,  to  disband  their  force, 
to  surrender  the  sovereignty  of  their  terri- 
tory to  the  British  and  to  make  the  most 
ample  acknowledgments  for  the  wrongs 
they  have  perpetrated.  So  the  Punjaub 
is  at  last  a  dependency  of  the  British 
crown. 

The  revolt  in  Poland  has  been  complete- 
ly quelled.  The  insurrection,  though 
brief,  was  sanguinary,  and  clearly  proves 
that  although  the  overwhelming  force  by 
which  the  Poles  are  surrounded,  has  again 
thwarted  their  attempt  to  regain  their  free- 
dom and  nationality,  it  has  not  been  able 
to  stifle  their  love  of  liberty  or  to  check 
their  resolution  to  achieve  it.  The  Euro- 
pean correspondent  of  the  National  Intel- 
ligencer has  furnished  a  very  timely  ab- 
stract of  an  article  in  a  recent  number  of 
the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  upon  the 
Polish  insurrection,  which  the  writer.  Pro- 
fessor Cyprian  Robert,  terms  the  conspira- 
cy of  Pan-Sclavism,  and  which  he  asserts 
was  intended  to  be  an  uprising  of  the  en- 
tire Sclavonic  race.  In  this  article  he  gives 
the  entire  plan  of  the  outbreak  as  original- 
ly arranged.  According  to  his  account  the 
period  fixed  for  the  grand  explosion,  at 
Posen,  in  Gallicia,  at  Cracow,  and  even  iti 
Russian  Poland,  was  the  19th  or  20th  of 
February.  The  noblesse,  and  all  the  land- 
ed proprietors,  and  the  priesthood  under- 
stood each  other ;  they  wished  the  revolu- 
tion to  begin  from  below,  but  the  peasantry 
lacked  confidence  and  intelligence.  They 
w^ere  turned  by  the  Austrian  tacticians 
against  their  masters,  who  proclaimed  lib- 
erty and  equality.  The  new  Polish  Gov- 
ernment was  to  be  composed  provisionally 
of  seven  members,  delegated  by  the  seven 
associations  or  theatres  of  conspiracy,  on 
which  chief  reliance  was  placed,  viz.,  the 
Republic  of  Cracovia,  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Posen,  Lithuania,  Gallicia,  the  kingdom  of 
Poland,  Russia  Minor,  and  Paris,  as  con- 
taining the  largest  and  highest  body  of  re- 
fugees. Bohemia,  Hungary,  the  Sclavonic 
countries  of  the  Danube,  and  the  north  of 
Russia,  were  to  be  drawn  in  at  a  later  pe- 
riod. Austria,  having  only  six  millions  of 
Germans  among  her  thirty-seven  millions 
of  subjects,  was  deemed  the  weakest  or 
most  vulnerable  of  the  Powers  holding  the 
Sclavonic  race  in  bondage.  Moldavia  and 
Wallachia  were  excited,  and  numbers  of 
Moldavian   youth   actually  rose  and  pro- 
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claimed  a  JVational  Government.  Paris 
journals,  enlisted  for  the  purpose,  excited 
the  two  provinces  with  expositions  of  out- 
rages on  their  constitutions  by  the  Princes 
and  feudal  magnates.  At  Cracow,  in  the 
first  assaults  on  the  Austrians,  nearly  four 
hundred  corpses  remained  in  the  streets. 
The  priests  rushed  into  the  conflict,  hold- 
ing up  their  crosses  to  incite  the  insurgents. 
Two  divisions  of  the  patriots  took  the  di- 
rection of  the  Carpathian  Mountains. 
They  hoped  to  be  able  to  operate  in  Hun- 
ary  and  Bohemia ;  and  a  third  division,  the 
most  considerable,  entered  Russia  to  work 
up  Podoliea  and  Volhynia,  and  unite  them- 
selves to  the  old  allies  of  Poland,  the  Cos- 
sacks of  the  Ukraine.  Professor  Robertreck- 
ons  the  Poles  and  the  Malo-Russians,  their 
sympathizers,  at  twenty-five  millions  of 
the  most  warlike  race  of  Europe.  All  the 
forces  of  Russia,  Austria  and  Prussia 
would  not  have  eufBced  to  conquer  the 
league  which  the  Pan-Sclavonic  commit- 
tees had  organized.  Unluckily,  by  untime- 
ly fervor  of  spirit,  the  restoration  of  the 
ancient  kingdom  of  Poland  was  first  an- 
nounced, instead  of  the  arranged  Sclavonic 
confederacy.  Hence  the  tardiness  of  the 
Bohemians,  Hungarians,  and  Malo-Rus- 
sians. The  grand  conspiracy,  he  adds, 
subsists,  perseveres,  and  will  triumph  in 
the  end,  let  present  results  be  ever  so 
gloomy.  Austria,  he  thinks,  is  enfeebled 
and  discredited  by  the  occurrences  of  the 
few  last  weeks.  He  counts  on  the  mountains 
and  the  marshes  to  be  occupied  by  invin- 
cible and  indefatigable  rebels,  and  on  the 
democratic  instinct  of  the  Sclavonic  race. 

For  the  present,  certainly,  the  insurrec- 
tion has  been  thoroughly  suppressed. 
Cracow  has  been  occupied  by  the  Austrian 
and  Russian  troops,  and  the  most  severe 
injunctions  have  been  placed  upon  the 
inhabitants.  They  are  to  be  disarmed  : — 
every  person  found  with  arms  in  his  pos- 
session after  a  certain  day  is  to  be  tried  by 
court-martial :  and  all  the  rebel  chiefs  are 
to  be  surrendered.  A  large  number  of  the 
insurgents  have  been  seized  and  impris- 
oned. Several  of  the  leaders  had  been  ex- 
ecuted and  the  severest  punishments  were 
to  be  inflicted  upon  the  rest.  Well,  indeed, 
may  Poland  be  styled  unhappy  ! 

There  is  nothing  in  the  politics  of  other 
foreign  nations  worthy  of  special  notice. 
Spain  has  undergone  another  revolution, 
but  this  has  long  ceased  to  be  a  novelty. 
Each,  however,  leaves  the  government 
more  despotic  than  before,  and  now  nearly 
the  last  vestiges  of  freedom  have  been 
obliterated  by  the  suspension  of  the  Con- 
stitution, the  prorogation  of  the  Cortes  and 
the  abolition  of  the  liberty  of  the  press — 
the  journals  having  been  prohibited  by  a 
decree  from  assailing  not  only  the  Queen, 
the  royal  family  and  the  Constitution,  but 
foreign  sovereigns  and  their  families  and 


all  the  functionaries  and  official  acts  of  the 
government.  In  Italy  there  are  symptoms 
of  disaffection,  but  as  yet  they  amount  to 
nothing.  In  Mexico,  Paredes  still  holds 
the  seat  of  supreme  power,  though  its 
})ossession  is  threatened  by  rumored  revo- 
lutions. It  is  said  to  be  the  design  of  Santa 
Ana  to  return  from  Havana,  where,  since 
his  banishment,  he  has  resided,  and  to  place 
himself  at  the  head  of  another  movement. 
Circumstances  lend  probability  to  the  im- 
puted design.  The  relations  of  Mexico  and 
the  United  States  remain  in  statu  quo. 
The  armies  of  each  are  upon  the  frontier, 
divided  only  by  the  Rio  Grande  :  but  we 
apprehend  no  collision,  as  the  U.  S.  com- 
manding officer  has  received  the  most  ex- 
plicit and  imperative  instructions  to  avoid 
giving  the  slightest  cause  of  offence,  and 
to  confine  his  action  entirely  to  defensive 
precautions.  The  Mexican  government  is 
evidently  seeking  delay  in  the  final  adjust- 
ment of  its  difficulties  with  this  country, 
in  order  to  await  the  issue  of  our  pending 
controversy  with  England.  The  result  of 
the  latter,  we  have  no  doubt,  will  defini- 
tively decide  that  of  the  former  dispute. 
Mexico  would  be  very  glad  to  enter  upon 
a  war  with  this  country,  if  she  could  do  so 
with  the  slightest  prospect  of  success.  Any 
contest  upon  which  she  might  enter  single 
handed,  she  knows  would  be  not  only  dis- 
graceful but  ruinous  in  its  issue.  As  an 
ally  of  England,  she  would  gladly,  because 
she  could  safely,  contend  with  the  United 
States.  When,  however,  peace  shall  have 
beeii  reinstated  between  the  two  countries, 
we  shall  have  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  a 
final  and  satisfactory  adjustment  of  all  our 
points  of  difference  with  Mexico.  That 
most  desirable  event  may  not  be  immedi- 
ately at  hand,  but  we  are  confident  its  con- 
summation is  not  very  remote,  and  is 
scarcely  contingent.  In  South  America, 
affairs  remain  as  heretofore.  The  inter- 
vention of  the  French  and  English  in  the 
affairs  of  La  Plata  is  still  active  and  warlike, 
though  Sir  Robert  Peel  has  recently  made 
a  feeble  and  utterly  hopeless  attempt  to 
show  that  the  existing  status  is  not  that  of 
war.  He  was  answered,  pointedly  and  con- 
clusively, by  Sir  R.  Inglis  with  some  very 
pertinent  references  to  passages  in  English 
history. 

In  Literary  matters  there  is  not  much  in- 
telligence of  marked  interest.  The  Life 
and  Correspondence  of  Hume  have  ap- 
peared, and  form  apparently  the  most  con- 
siderable publication  of  the  month.  The 
work  is  elaborately  reviewed  in  the  literary 
journals,  and  has  led  not  indeed  to  renewed 
controversy  concerning  his  principles  of 
philosophy  aed  politics,  but  to  serviceable 
rehearsals  of  the  fundamental  falsehoods  on 
which  they  rested.  He  seems  to  have  been 
extremely  sensitive  to  the  obloquy  to  which 
his    irreligious  sentiments  exposed  him, 
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and  his  biographer,  Mr.  Burton,  has  re- 
corded one  retort  upon  him,  which  is  cer- 
tainly too  happy  to  be  omitted  : — 

"  He  never  failed,  in  the  midst  of  any  con- 
troversy, to  give  its  due  praise  to  everything 
tolerable,  that  was  either  said  or  written 
against  him.  One  day  that  he  visited  me  in 
London,  he  came  into  my  room  laughing  and 
apparently  well  pleased.  '  What  has  put  you 
into  this  good  humor,  Hume  V  said  I.  '  W  hy, 
man,'  replied  he,  '  I  have  just  now  had  the 
best  thing  said  to  me  I  ever  heard.  I  was 
complainmg  in  a  company  where  I  spent  the 
morning,  that  I  was  very  ill  treated  by  the 
world,  and  that  the  censures  put  upon  me 
were  very  hard  and  unreasonable.  That  I 
had  written  many  volumes,  throughout  the 
whole  of  which  there  were  but  a  tew  pages 
that  contained  any  reprehensible  matter,  and 
yet  that  for  those  fav  jm gets,  I  was  abused  and 
torn  to  pieces.'  '  You  put  me  in  mind,'  said 
an  honest  fellow  in  the  company,  whose 
name  I  did  not  know,  '  of  an  acquaintance  of 
mine,  a  notary  public,  who  having  been  con- 
demned to  be  hanged  for  forgery,  lamented 
the  hardship  of  his  case  j  that  after  having 
written  manv  thousand  inoffensive  sheets, 
he  should  be  hanged  for  one  line.' 

Hume  is  shown  to  have  been  ardently 
attached  to  the  literary  character  of  his 
country,  and  it  is  remarked  that,  though  he 
cared  little  for  her  heroism  or  struggle  for 
independence,  no  Scotchman  could  write  a 
book  of  respectable  talent,  without  calling 
forth  his  loud  and  warm  eulogiums. 

A  new  History  of  Greece,  by  George 
Grote,  has  been  published  in  London.  It 
is  highly  commended  by  the  London  jour- 
nals, as  evincing  in  the  author  a  rare  union 
of  imaginative  power  with  logical  acute- 
ness,  a  quality  remarkably  available  in 
writing  a  history  of  Greece. 

Recent  events  in  India  have  elicited  a 
large  number  of  books  concerning  that 
country  and  Central  Asia.  Among  them 
is  one  of  Travels  in  the  Punjaub,  Afghanis- 
tan and  Turkistan,  by  Mohan  Lai,  Esq.,  a 
native  Indian,  who  was  educated  by  the 
English,  and  who  has  been  known  to  those 
conversant  with  recent  Anglo-Asiatic  his- 
tory, as  the  friend  and  companion  of  Sir 
Alexander  Bromes.  We  have  read  the 
book  with  some  interest,  derived  mainly 
from  the  circumstances  of  its  authorship. 
It  has  merit,  but  it  is  a  work  only  of  sec- 
ondary value,  and  is  so  much  less  valuable, 
as  giving  an  intelligible  account  of  Asiatic 
characters  and  affairs,  than  several  others 
which  have  been  written,  that  it  will  pro- 
bably attract  but  little  attention. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  has  announced  that  ne- 
gotiations are  in  progress  between  England 
and  France  for  the  protection  of  the  lite- 
rary property  of  one  country  in  the  other. 
A  correspondent  of  the  Literary  Gazette, 
urges  the  necessity  of  having  a  similar  ar- 
rangement with  Belgium  and  Saxony,  say- 
ing it  is  from  Brussels  and  Leipsic,  that  the 
Continental  market  is  now  supplied  with 


cheap  editions  of  the  best  English  authors. 
The  same  writer  makes  the  following  re- 
marks, more  malicious  than  compliment- 
ary, concerning  certain  peculiarities  in 
the  literary  habits  of  this  country  : — 

"  It  is  a  fact,  too,  that  many  of  the  pirated 
works  of  your  authors  which  circulate  on 
the  Continent,  and  are  smuggled  into  Eng- 
land to  the  great  injury  of  your  publishers, 
come  from  the  United  States.  You  will 
hardly  beheve  it,  but  such  is  the  truth.  To 
my  personal  knowledge,  one  English  circn- 
lating  library  in  this  city  is  almost  exclusively 
stocked  with  Yankee  reprints  ;  they  being 
even  cheaper,  notwithstanding  the  distance 
they  have  to  come,  than  the  piracies  of  Brus- 
sels and  Leipsic.  This  however  must,  I  sup- 
pose, be  borne  ;  for  to  expect  your  precious 
relatives,  the  Yankees,  to  give  up  their  pro- 
fitable trade  of  swindling  your  authors,  rob- 
bing your  publishers,  and  defiling  your  glo- 
rious literature  by  putting  it  under  their  mer- 
cenary eyes,  would  be  as  extravagantly  ab- 
surd as  it  would  be  to  expect  them  to  pay 
tlieir  Pennsylvanian  bonds,  or  not  to  make 
themselyes  "the  scoft'  and  the  scorn  of  the 
whole  civilized  world." 

A  notice  of  Longfellow  inthe  Athenceum, 
though  it  repeats  the  common,  and  to  a 
great  extent  true  and  just  charge,  that 
American  poetry  has  no  stamp  of  its  na- 
tionality upon  it — that  it  is  simply  Eng- 
lish poetry  written  and  published  in  Amer- 
ica— has  remarks  worthy  of  note,  concern- 
ing the  capacities  and  resources  which  this 
country  possesses  for  a  poetry  of  her  own. 
"  How  is  it,"  asks  the  journal,  "  that  her 
sons,  who  wear  the  new  costume  of  their 
condition  with  an  ostentation  so  preposter- 
ous, put  on  the  thread-bare  garments  of 
the  past,  whenever  they  sit  down  to  the 
lyre  ?"  We  wish  we  had  room  for  the  an- 
swer which  the  Athenaeum  gives  to  its  own 
question,  but  we  can  only  give  this  pas- 


"  Something  like  a  consciousness  of  this 
youthful  and  unauthoritative  condition  of 
the  American  muse — a  sense  of  singing  where 
there  are  no  echoes — a  feeling  ot  the  poet's 
violation — haunts  and  colors  the  poetry  of 
Mr.  Longfellow.  That  his  country  will  yet 
have  her  own  poetic  day,  it  were  folly  to 
doubt: — but  it  is  not  now.  When  the  eye  of 
her  imagination  shall  be  brighter  to  see,'  and 
her  wing  stronger  to  lift  her  above  the  tur- 
moil around,  she  will  know  that  she  need  not 
travel  so  far  for  her  morals — even  that  which 
contrast  suggests — and  that  the  low  sweet  ora- 
cular voices  which  she  hears  now  amid  the 
gray  rivers  and  mossy  stones,  are  daily  proph- 
esying in  her  own  crowded  streets,  the  first 
great  poet  that  shall  arise  in  America  will 
take  his  inspiration  from  those  very  themes 
and  objects  from  which,  in  her  young  and 
imitative  time,  the  Transatlantic  muse  seeks 
to  escape.  He  will  teach  truth  by  American 
parables.  The  M'isdom  which  is  of  all  lime 
and  of  every  land  will  be  presented  by  him 
in  the  especial  forms  and  striking  aspects 
which  she  has  chosenfor  herself  in  the  coun- 
try in  which  he  sings.    If  the  Poetry  of  Eu- 
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rope  be  her  Past — and  it  is  not  so,  save  in  the 
qualified  sense — the  Poetry  of  America  is,  at 
any  rate,  her  Future." 

The  notice  is  cordial  and  beautiful,  and 
close*  by  recognizing  Longfellow  as  one  of 
the  Avatars  of  America's  coming  bright- 
ness. 

The  English  press  has  issued  a  large  va- 
riety of  works  of  secondary  importance, 
whichyet  may  be  worthy  of  mention.  'The 
Novitiate,'  is  the  title  of  a  plain  history  of 
a  Year  spent  among  the  Jesuits,  in  their 
school  at  Stonyhurst,  by  Andrew  Stein- 
metz,  which  has  the  merit  (rare  in  works 
of  its  kind)  of  fairness  and  apparent  truth. 
The  '  Bushranger  of  Van  Dieman's  Land,' 
is  the  title  of  a  novel  by  Charles  Rowcroft, 
which  has  more  interest  as  a  tale  than  merit 
as  a  novel.  A '  Life  of  Herodotus,'  is  the 
title  given  to  a  dissertation  on  all  the  pas- 
sages in  the  ancient  writers  relating  to  the 
Father  of  History,  by  Prof.  Dahlmann,  of 
Bonn.  It  is  said  to  be  a  work  likely  to  do 
essential  service  to  the  study  of  Herodotus. 
A  collection  of  letters  on  National  Edu- 
cation in  France,  by  Arthur  Davitt,  Pro- 
fessor of  Modern  Literature,  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Paris,  has  been  published,  and  is 
said  to  be  valuable  and  instructive. 

The  ignorance  which  often  prevails  even 
among  intelligent  men,  of  everything  which 
is  foreign  to  them,  has  been  repeatedly  il- 
lustrated by  the  blunders  made  by  English- 
men, in  speaking  or  writing  of  American 
affairs.  It  receives  another  and  still  more 
forcible  illustration  by  some  passages  from 
the  contributions  of  the  celebrated  Jules 
Janin,  to  the  Journal  des  Debats.  In  one  of 
them  he  speaks  of  "  cet  a7ni  de  Lord  By- 
ron, Robert  Southey,  un  des  beaux  esprits 
de  I'Angleterre  moderne  dont  le  bucher 
s'est  eleve  sur  les  bords  de  I'Adriatique," 
k,c.  The  well-known  relations  which 
subsisted  during  the  lives  of  both,  between 
Southey  and  Byron,  and  the  blundering 
manner  in  which  the  former  is  mistaken 
for  Shelly,  render  this  passage  excessively 
amusing. 

The  month  has  witnessed  the  deaths  of 
quite  a  number  of  Europeans  of  more  or 
less  literary  distinction.  Mr.  Hugh  Mur- 
ray, of  Edinburgh,  author  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  very  valuable  geographical  and  sci- 
entific works,  died  at  London,  and  the  bar 
and  tribune  of  France  have  sustained  a  se- 
vere loss  in  the  death  of  M.  Phillippe  Du- 
pin,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  her 
advocates  and  orators.  Abbe  Betia,  Con- 
servator-in-chief of  the  Library  of  St. Mark, 
at  Venice,  and  author  of  several  useful  bib- 
liographic works,  is  also  deceased  ;  and 
Holland  has  lost  one  of  her  most  learned 
jurisconsults  in  the  person  of  Dr.  Samuel 
Boas,  some  of  whose  works  on  law  have  at- 
tained  in  his  own  country  a  very  high  rep- 
utation. Letters  from  Upsal  announce  the 
serious  illness  of  Professor  Geijer,  the  au- 


thor of  what  is  unquestionably  the  best  his- 
tory of  Sweden  ever  written.  The  cele- 
brated navigator.  Otto  Von  Kotzebue,  son 
of  the  well-known  dramatic  author,  died 
recently  at  Revel.  The  death  of  Liston, 
the  famous  comedian,  is  also  announced. 

The  magnitude  and  importance  of  the 
British  Museum  may  be  inferred  from  some 
statistics,  which  we  gather  from  its  recent 
returns  to  Parliament.  Its  expenses  for 
the  year  have  been  £34,975.  The  num- 
ber of  visitors  has  been  567,718.  The 
number  of  readers  is  71,494,  and  359,457 
volumes  have  been  used  during  the  year. 

Letters  have  been  received  from  Capt. 
Becroft  and  Dr.  King,  giving  the  results  of 
the  attempt  which  they  were  commissioned 
to  make  to  open  a  commercial  traffic  with 
the  natives  of  Central  Africa.  The  expe- 
dition had  returned  from  the  Niger  to  Fer- 
nando Po  about  the  first  of  November,  hav- 
ing remained  on  that  river  for  nearly  four 
months.  They  found  the  aspect  of  things 
in  the  interior  materially  changed  for  the 
worse,  in  consequence  of  deaths  and  war 
among  the  chiefs.  Rabbah,  which,  in  1840, 
was  the  largest  and  most  flourishing  town 
on  the  river,  was  deserted  and  in  ruins. 
The  commercial  success  of  the  mission 
had  thus  been  less  than  was  anticipated, 
though  under  the  circumstances,  the  re- 
sults are  judged  to  have  been  encouraging. 
The  fact  that  such  a  mission  was  sent  out 
by  the  English  government,  and  the  spirit 
in  which  its  labors  have  been  prosecuted, 
show  the  wide  and  far  reaehing  sagacity 
with  which  the  concerns  of  that  vast  em- 
pire are  guided  and  coirtrolled.  A  French 
brig  of  war  has  also  been  commissioned  on 
a  hydrographical  survey  of  the  south-eas- 
tern coast  of  Africa  as  far  as  Cape  Guarda- 
fui,  and  the  southern  coast  of  Arabia  to  the 
Persian  Gulf. 

The  Paris  papers  speak  of  a  language  in- 
vented by  M.  Sudre  (whose  Telephonic 
discoveries  were  exhibited  in  London  some 
eight  years  ago),  to  be  spoken  by  the  voice 
of  Cannon  ;  on  which  he  has  been  ex- 
perimenting successfully  before  the  Duke 
de  I^emours,  at  Vincennes — and  which,  it 
is  said,  might  be  of  great  use  for  the  trans- 
mission of  orders  in  war- time.  Letters 
from  Berlin,  received  by  the  London  jour- 
nals, mention  that  the  Baron  de  Hackewifz, 
who  has  an  establishment  there,  at  which 
galvanoplastic  processes  are  conducted  on 
a  large  scale,  has  found  the  means  of  man- 
ufacturing guns  and  mortars  of  any  calible, 
by  that  proceeding  ;  and  that  a  commission 
appointed  by  the  Minister  at  War,  with  the 
Baron  Alexandre  de  Humboldt  at  its  head, 
to  examine  the  invention,  has  made  such  a 
report  as  has  induced  the  Government  to 
purchase  the  secret, — which  the  author  has 
valued  at  30,000  thalers. 

In  our  Miscellany  of  (he  last  month,  we 
noticed  the  magnetic  phenomenon  alleged 
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to  have  been  exhibited  in  Paris  by  a  young 
girl,  named  Angelique  Cottin,  and  added 
the  remark,  that  nothing  but  the  connec- 
tion with  the  affair  of  so  eminent  a  savan 
as  M.  Arago,  induced  us  to  transfer  a  no- 
tice of  it  to  our  pages.  The  whole  thing 
has  proved  to  be  a  rather  ingenious,  but 
most  decided  imposition.  Chairs,  candle- 
sticks, &.c.,&c.,  instead  of  being  repelled 
by  any  kind  of  galvanic  or  magnetic  power, 
were  simply  kicked  or  thrown  over,  by  a 
sleight-of-hand,  in  which  the  girl  was  'an 
adept.  A  few  experiments  conducted  with 
care  and  ingenuity,  detected  the  imposture, 
and  exposed  the  illustrious  Arago  to  the 
ridicule  of  the  public  and  the  compassion 
of  his  scientific  friends.  In  a  communica- 
tion which  he  made  to  the  Academy  upon 
the  subject,  at  the  meeting  of  the  9th  of 
March,  he  says  that  all  the  experiments 
entirely  failed,  and  advises  that  the  com- 
munications on  the  subject  be  "  treated  as 
if  they  had  never  been  received."  Mr.  Ma- 
gendie,  in  reply  to  his  address,  consolingly 


assures  him   that  "  the  Academy  regrets 
much  the  part  he  had  made  it  perform  in 
the  affair,"  regrets,  we  doubt  not,  in  which 
the  astronomer  himself  freely  participates. 
Even  the  doctor,  under  whose  auspices  the 
"  phenominique"  came  before  the  public, 
has  published  a  card  in  which  he  smoothly 
says   that  "  the  electrical  curiosities,  for- 
merly reputed  by  him  as  the  result  of  what 
he  believed  he  had    observed,    have  not 
been  reproduced  in  his  subsequent  experi. 
ments  ;"'  and  so  even  he  abandons  the  im. 
po-sition.  Ignorant  or  half-educated  persons, 
on  both  sides  the  Atlantic,  are  very  fre 
quently  imposed   upon  by  the   mesmeric 
phenomena  by  which  some  shrewd  sharper 
seeks  to    replenish   an   empty  purse  ;  but 
we  believe    this   is  the    first    instance  in 
which  men  of  scientific  habits  of  inquiry, 
like  M.  Arago,  have  been  duped  by  these 
shallow  tricks.     The  case  is  not  without 
instructiveness,   and   therefore    we    have 
thought  it  not  unworthy  of  the  notice  we 
have  given  it. 
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Wanderings  of  a  Pilgrim  in  the  shadow 
of  Mont  Blanc,  and  T'he  Pilgrim  in  the 
shadotc  of  the  Jungf  rail,  ave  the  rather  long 
titles  of  two  volumes  of  Dr.  Cheever,  pub- 
lished by  Wiley  &.  Putnam.  These  books 
have  had  a  large  circulation,  and  deserved- 
ly so.  Dr.  Cheever  is  one  of  our  most 
popular  religious  writers.  His  simple  and 
natural  way  of  expressing  himself,  making 
every  chapter  a  sort  of  familiar  conversa- 
tion with  his  reader,  constitute  his  great 
charm.  He  has  chosen  the  most  sublime 
scenery  in  the  world  as  the  groundwork 
of  his  book,  and  which  he  renders  with  the 
enthusiasm  of  a  lover  of  nature.  The 
mighty  peaks  that  rise  around  him — the 
awful  precipices  -that  lean  over  his  path, 
and  the  strong  avalanches  that  pour  their 
thunder  on  his  ear — awaken  in  him  the 
loftiest  sentiments,  which  he  utters  at  times 
in  strains  of  true  eloquence. 

The  books,  however,  have  one  great  fault. 
There  is  too  much  preaching  in  them. 
This  is  not  natural.  Mr.  Cheever  never 
composed  those  bits  of  sermons  by  Mont 
Blanc  or  the  Jungfrau.  He  does  not  want 
long  homilies  on  the  doctrines  of  grace,  or 
dissertations  on  questions  in  theology,  when 
roving  amid  the  most  glorious  scenery  in 
the  world.  It  preaches  for  itself.  They 
are  always  after-thoughts,  and  we  imagine 
Mr.  Cheever  inserted  them  here,  not  so 
much  from  inclination,  as  from  a  desire  to 


sustain  his  clerical  character,  and  from  fear 
of  detracting  from  the  dignity  of  his  book, 
if  he  occupied  it  merely  with  descriptions. 
His  quotations  form  a  third  of  his  work, 
and  are  altogether  too  frequent  and  long. 
He  sometimes  violates  the  rules  of  rhetoric. 
His  description  of  the  sound  of  falling  ava- 
lanches is  a  specimen  of  this.  After  piling 
the  most  extravagant  comparisons  on  top  of 
each  other — Pelion  upon  Ossa— he  winds  up 
with  a  sentence  that  lets  a  man  down  as 
suddenly  as  if  dropped  from  mid-heaven. 
The  whole  sentence  is  an  inverted  cone. 

Those  faults  of  the  book,  however,  are 
all  forgotten  in  its  excellence,  and  there 
are  few  books  published  we  can  so  heartily 
commend  to  our  readers,  as  these  two  vol- 
umes. The  Alps,  in  all  their  magnificence 
and  grandeur  are  there,  although  sermons 
are  preached  at  their  bases. 

Uncle  John;  or,  "  It  is  Too  Much  Trou- 
ble," by  Mary  Orme.  New  York,  Har- 
per &  Brothers. 

The  criticism  immediately  suggested 
upon  reading  this  neat  little  book,  is  Ihat 
'•  it  has  a  purpose  1"  a  compliment  decided 
enough  in  itself,  at  a  time  like  this,  when 
we  are  literally  overwhelmed  with  a  dish- 
water flood  of'aimless  twattle,  aspiring  to 
the  dignity  of  "  Tales  of  Social  Life."  But 
we  mean  to  say  more.     It  has  not  merely 
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a  purpose. — but  a  high  one.  It  is  opening 
the  way,  in  one  sense,  to  a  species  of  writ- 
ing of  which  the  world  stands,  just  now, 
in  mortal  need,  and  of  which  it  has  had, 
unfortunately,  too  little.  There  is  a  Physi- 
cal Philosophy,  which  lies  beneath  the 
Ethical,  and  which  has  been  almost  entirely 
neglected  by  other  popular  writers  of  Fic- 
tion. They  who  have  set  themselves  up  to 
amuse  and  instruct  the  World,  have  never 
dreamt  that  there  was  the  slightest  neces- 
sity on  their  part  for  any  knowledge  of  the 
laws  of  life.  To  illustrate  such  laws  in  the 
current  of  a  narration,  it  has  been  thought 
would  be  "  inartistic."  So  it  might  have 
been  in  any  other  than  just  the  present  era. 
The  masses  had  to  be  led  up — cultivated  to 
the  taste  of  reading  at  all — by  attracting 
them  through  the  illusions  of  romance  and 
fancy  to  dwell,  for  a  time,  in  an  ideal 
world.  They  were  not  sufficiently  devel- 
oped to  face  the  real.  To  have  forced  this 
upon  them  at  an  earlier  period  would  have 
only  shocked  and  disheartened  the  Hope  of 
Humanity.  But  now  the  masses  do  read  ! 
though  Heaven  knows  this  great  end  has 
been  attained  through  a  sufficiency  of  accom- 
panying evil — that  there  is  enough  of  the  vi- 
tiating and  debasing  in  what  they  do  read — 
Yet  what  a  mighty  fact  it  is  !  How  wise  is 
it,  then,  to  give  them  no  longer  these  inven- 
tories of  the  sighs,  groans,  tears  and  broken 
hearts  of  misanthropes  and  madmen,set  forth 
in  exciting  books  of  fiction.  Bring  ihem  to 
face  the  real.  Let  them  know  that  disease 
is  at  the  core  of  this  suffering  and  these 
distortions  of  passion.  Give  them  to  un- 
derstand, that  physical  causes  are  the  rot- 
ten basis  of  more  than  half  the  moody 
wretchedness  in  the  world.  Let  then, 
these  causes  be  traced  out  for  them,  not  in 
the  dry  technicalities  of  the  schools,  but 
enlivened  and  relieved  by  the  same  graces 
of  fancy  and  elegance  of  diction,  by  the  aid 
of  which  thrones  have  already  been  shaken, 
and  eloquent  pleadings  made  with  the  drone 
of  the  spinning-wheel !  Such  is  the  cry  of 
these  times,  and  it  must  not  be  disregarded, 
although  there  may  also  be  danger  of  going 
to  the  other  extreme,  of  attending  only  to 
the  physical,  and  letting  the  spiritual  take 
care  of  itself.  This  book  is  filled  with 
lively  hits,  and  proves  that  a  pleasant  wit 
may  play  along  the  deeps  of  vital  truth — 
that  a  keen  insight  into  the  causes  of  phy- 
sical and  moral  evils,  may  be  accompanied 
by  that  gossiping,  satirical,  piquant  tone, 
which  gives  the  greatest  charm  to  stories 
of  social  life.  The  title,  dedication,  story 
and  preface,  are  equally  unpretending,  and 
in  keeping  with  the  character  of  an  earnest, 
emphatic  nature,  burning  with  hope  for, 
and  faith  in  Humanity,  and  willing  to  walk 
its  dusty  byways  and  highways  in  the  spirit 
of  the  good  Samaritan.  The  very  vehement 
and  somewhat  ultra  tone  of  some  of  "  Uncle 
John's  "  spicy  philippics,  is  a  proof  of  this 


devoted  zeal,  which  propitiates  one  while 
he  feels  they  may  be  extreme.  These  oc- 
casional ultraisms  are,  indeed,  prominent 
faults  of  the  book.  In  the  impatient  indig- 
nation that  belongs  to  many  well-wishers 
to  their  race,  the  authoress  has  made  the 
common  mistake,  of  sometimes  confound- 
ing the  abuses  of  civil  institutions  with 
their  higher  uses.  But  we  shall  be  greatly 
pleased  to  see  a  continuation  of  this  little 
series. 


An  Oration  occasioned  by  the  death  of 
Henry  While,  delivered  before  the 
Theta  Chapter  of  the  Fsi-upsilon  So- 
ciety, Union  College,  by  Hooper  C. 
Vanvorst. 

Having  known  the  subject  of  this  brief 
address,  we  can  better  appreciate  the  clas- 
sical and  eloquent  language  of  its  simple 
tribute  to  his  memory.  Mr.  White  was  a 
young  man  of  fine  attainments,  a  scholar, 
and  for  his  age,  an  accomplished  speaker. 
He  died,  in  the  practice  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession, at  Buffalo.  Those  who  knew  Mr. 
W.,  especially  the  literary  society  to  which 
he  belonged,  will  feel  gratified  that  a  suit- 
able occasion  was  taken  to  pay  this  tribute 
to  his  memory  and  his  merits. 


Gardner'' s  Farmer^ s  Dictionary.  New  York : 

Harper  &  Brothers. 

The  excellence  of  this  work  will  be  ap- 
parent to  any  one  who  examines  it.  No 
one  questions  the  utility  and  great  con- 
venience, of  Dictionaries  of  the  Arts  and 
Sciences — as  furnishing  a  vast  amount  of 
information  respecting  a  thousand  subjects, 
and  points  of  interest,  which  without  them 
lie  out  of  the  reach  of  common  reference. 
Such  a  collection  of  various  knowledge  h<!s 
long  been  needed,  in  that  great  national  in- 
terest, AgricuUure.  Of  all  professions,  the 
Farmer  has  had  the  least  acquaintance  with 
the  general  facts  and  methods  of  procedure 
— lying  out  of  his  immediate  line  of  pro- 
duction— has  taken  his  practice  the  most 
from  traditional  habits  andthe  ways  of  those 
immediately  around  him.  He  had  need  of 
a  book  like  the  one  now  published.  This, 
though  on  some  points  it  might  be  enlarged 
to  advantage,  is  yet  most  worthy  of  his  pe- 
rusal. There  is  almost  no  topic  in  all  hus- 
bandry on  which  it  has  not  something  of 
importance  to  say.  We  commend  it  to  the 
agriculturist  as  heartily,  and  for  the  same 
reason  that  we  do  the  "  Farmer's  Library," 
of  which  we  have  spoken  above. 


jYew" Historical   Work. 

There  is  soon  to  be  issued  a  new  and 
very  important  work  on  the  Political  His- 
tory of  the  United  States,  entitled  "  Me- 
moirs of  the  Washington  and  Adams  Ad- 
ministrations, and  of  their  Cabinets,  from 
the  papers  of  Oliver  Wolcott,  Secretary  of 
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the  Treasury.     Edited  by  George  Gibbs,  of 
the  City  of  New  York." 

This  work  will  be  published  in  two  vol- 
umes, 8vo.,  at  ^2,50  per  volume,  in  a  style 
equal  to  Mr.  Prescott's  History  of  Ferdi- 
nand aud  Isabella,  and  will  be  illustrated 
by  correspondence,  hitherto  unpublished, 
of  the  Members  of  the  Cabinet,  and  other, 
distinguished  individuals  at  that  time  con- 
nected with  the  government,  including 
Washington,     John    Adams,     Alexander 


Hamilton,  Fisher  Ames,  George  Cabot 
Roger  Griswold,  Timothy  Pickering,  James 
Mc Henry,  William  Vaus  Murray,  Oliver 
Wolcott,  father  and  son,  Uriah  Tracy,  Ben- 
jamin Goodhue,  Rufus  King,  Oliver  Ells- 
worth, Chauncey  Goodrich,  James  Daven- 
port, James  Hillhouse,  John  Trumbull  and 
others.  Such  a  work  must  meet  with  a 
wide  reception,  which  it  cannot  fail  to 
deserve,  from  its  intrinsic  interest. 


MR.    MURDOCH— THE    TRAGEDIAN. 


There  are  several  considerations  which 
compel  us  to  take  note  of  the  recent  efforts  of 
the  young  American  actor,  James  E.  Mur- 
doch. That  he  is  an  American,  and  has  se- 
cured a  favorable  hearing  with  his  country- 
men, is  a  note-worthy  circumstance  in  itself. 
That  this  favor  has  expressed  itself  in  the 
journals  of  the  day,  in  the  language  of  well- 
considered  criticism  and  discrimmation,  is 
another  circumstance  of  hope  and  congratu- 
lation. That  these  triumphs  have  come  as 
the  fruits  of  study,  and  a  profound  devotion  to 
the  stage,  will  certainly  not  allow  nor  prompt 
any  one  to  detract  from  the  honors  and  the 
rewards  which  accompany  the  success.  But, 
better  than  all  these — and  in  its  spirit  embra- 
ciug  them  all — we  are  particularly  pleased 
that  the  success  accompanies  one  who  enters 
on  his  career  with  a  hope  and  a  purpose  of 
serving,  in  its  true  national  bearings,  the 
drama  of  the  country.  This  consideration — 
aside  i'rom  and  along  with  his  merits  as  a 
perfoiTOer— will  direct  the  attention  of  the 
country  very  much  to  Mr.  Murdoch's  future 
undertakings.  On  these— relating  as  they  do 
to  a  vital  regeneration  of  the  American  stage, 
in  its  purification  and  reform  as  a  place  of 
entertainment — and  on  the  presentation  of  a 
series  of  dramas,  springing  from  and  suited 
to  the  country,  we  shall  be  able  to  dwell,  at 
length,  hereafter.  For  the  present,  we  have 
a  few  words  only  on  the  performance  of  this 
young  actor.  He  hay  appeared  before  the 
public  of  this  city  in  a  range  of  characters  of 
considerable  variety,  and  capable,  in  their 
various  phases,  of  testing  the  capacity  of  the 
actor.  We  have  seen  him  in  these  several 
personations,  attempting  the  expression  of 
terror,  as  in  Macbeth;  of  contemplative 
beauty,  in  Hamlet ;  pathetic  and  remorseful 
feeling,  in  Othello ;  gay  and  gallant  gentle- 
manliness,  in  Benedick  ;  the  scholarly,  in  the 
Elder  Brother;  the  German  sentimental,  in 
Kotzebue's  Stranger;  the  fashionable  novel- 
hero,  in  Claude  Melnotte  and  Evelyn  ;  the  so- 
cial and  lighter  spirit  of  farce,  in  Charles  Par- 
agon and  Dick  Dashall.  To  say  that  he  had 
failed  in  none  of  these,  would  be  to  give  him 
a  very  reputable,  if  not  a  very  eminent,  po- 
sition on  the  living  stage.  To  be  able  to  say, 
in  anything  like  a  tone  of  just  criticism,  that 
he  had  eminently  succeeded  in  almost  all  of 
them,  is  to  allow  him  what  he  is  entitled  to, 
a  rank  scarcely  second  to  any  cotemporary 
performer.  Over  all  of  them,  whatever  par- 
ticular objection  we  may  make  in  detail, 
there  were  cast  a  grace,  beauty  and  freedom, 


which  denote,  in  our  judgment,  the  true  ar- 
tist ;  and  from  some  there  broke,  from  time 
to  time,  flashes  of  a  loftier  spirit,  which  be- 
longs only  to  the  man  of  genius.  While  we 
object  to  the  want  of  pertect  execution,  and 
an  equal  distribution  of  power  throughout  en- 
tire performances,  there  are  parts  of  the  same 
performances,  which,  according  to  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  all  capable  witnesses,  could 
notandhave  not  been  surpassed.  Inthisap- 
proval,  we  would  include  certain  points  in 
Hamlet  and  Macbeth,  the  whole  fifth  act  of 
Othello,  the  whole  of  Benedick,  and  various 
passages  of  great  force  and  spirit  in  Claude 
Melnotte  and  Evelyn,  with  special  recollec- 
tion of  the  declamatory  beauty  of  parts  of  his 
Charles,  in  the  Elder  Brother.  The  censure 
is  partly  chargeable,  we  think,  on  Mr.  Mur- 
doch's peculiar  selection  ot  pieces  ;  some  of 
which,  as  Charles  and  the  Stranger,  allow 
him  very  indifferent  opportunity  for  the  show 
of  dramatic  passion  and  development  of  char- 
acter. Still,  he  has,  undoubtedly,  something 
to  learn  and  some  obstacles  to  conquer: — his 
reading,  as  yet,  is  better  than  his  acting.  We 
cannot,  at  present,  point  out,  part  by  part,  the 
characteristics  of  conception  or  execution 
which  belong  to  Mr.  Murdoch.  We  can  only 
mention  generally  that  he  is  a  follower  of  no 
school  ot  acting.  He  is  wisely  determined 
to  "  hold  the  mirror  up  to  nature  "  in  his  own 
way.  We  think  he  may  in  lime  be  found  uni- 
ting in  one  something  of  the  fervor  of  Kean 
and  the  grace  of  the  Kembles.  To  present 
to  an  audience,  in  any  degree  of  periection, 
such  a  combination  as  this,  would  unques- 
tionably be  a  triumph.  The  eflbrt  is  worthy 
of  his  earnest  attention.  For  the  one  path, 
he  has  a  fine  person,  a  voice  of  much  beauty, 
and  a  carriage,  noble,  manly  and  self-pos- 
sessed. For  the  other,  he  has  the  temperament 
of  passion,  quick  and  keen  susceptibilities, 
and  an  intense  sympathy  with  the  character 
he  undertakes.  But  the  triumph  can  be  at- 
tained by  no  common  labor.  Mr.  Murdoch 
is  about  to  fulfill  a  part  of  the  pledge  he  has 
given  to  the  public,  by  the  production,  early 
in  the  present  month,  of  the  new  American 
tragedy  of  "Witchcraft,"  at  Philadelphia. 
Of  this,  if  it  prove  worthy  of  it,  we  may  speak 
at  large  hereafter.  The  undertaking  of  a 
new  American  play,  at  this  time,  has  doubt- 
less been  well  weighed,  as  its  success  is  of 
paramount  importance  to  his  position.  The 
play  is  well  spoken  of,  the  subject  has  great 
capabilities,  and  something  new,  moreover, 
is  promised  in  its  handling  and  conception. 
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THE    WAR    WITH    MEXICO 


After  a  period  of  political  tranquillity, 
now  of  more  than  thirty  years  duration, 
the  peace  of  our  country  is  broken.  We 
are  involved  in  war.  The  gates  of  the 
Temple  of  Sacrifice  are  once  more  thrown 
open,  and  all  who  love  to  worship  at  a 
shrine  of  blood  are  invited  to  enter.  We 
are  involved  in  war  with  a  neighboring 
people,  occupying  a  portion  of  our  own 
North  American  Continent,  and  dwelling 
in  a  land  conterminous  with  our  own — a 
sister  republic  of  the  New  World — a  peo- 
ple numbering  nearly  nine  millions,  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  whom  rejoice  in  the 
pure  blood  of  as  gallant  and  noble  a  race 
as  belongs  to  either  the  New  World  or  the 
Old — a  people  who  are  not  only  neighbor 
to  us,  but  with  whom  we  have  been,  and, 
let  us  not  hesitate  to  say  it,  with  whom 
Ave  ought  now  to  be,  friends.  And  we  are 
at  war — we,  a  Republic,  to  which  war  is 
peculiarly  an  unnatural  and  hazardous 
state,  never  to  be  ventured  upon  for  con- 
quest, or  for  glory,  or  for  any  cause  short 
of  the  defence  of  national  independence, 
liberty,  or  honor,  or  the  defence  of  rights 
in  which  such  high  matter  is  involved. 
We,  the  leading  Republic  of  this  Ameri- 
can Continent,  and  of  the  world — some- 
times called  the  Model  Republic — have 
gone  to  war ;  we,  whose  special  mission 
it  was  to  show  the  world  what  preemi- 
nent gain  was  to  be  found  in  the  assidu- 
ous cultivation  of  the  arts  of  peace,  and 
the  practice  of  the  unambitious  virtues — 


justice,  moderation,  contentment — so  in- 
dispensable to  the  preservation  of  repre- 
sentative forms,  and  the  maintenance  of 
personal  and  popular  freedom.  And  it  is 
not  a  light  or  unimportant  consideration 
that,  in  going  to  war,  we  are  the  first  to 
disturb  the  repose  of  Christendom,  after 
a  continued  peace  of  thirty  years.  The 
United  States  and  Mexico  are  the  first 
two  Christian  nations  of  any  considerable 
note,  in  thirty  years,  who  have  appealed 
to  arms,  and  the  arbitrament  of  blood,  to 
settle  their  national  difficulties  and  dis- 
putes. We  two  are  the  first  to  interrupt 
that  delightful  tranquillity  in  which  the 
nations  of  Christendom  have  reposed 
amongst  themselves,  for  so  long  a  period, 
and  which  the  heart  of  philanthropy 
everywhere  had  begun  to  look  upon  as 
almost  promising  to  be  eternal.  We 
have  broken  the  spell — that  charmed  se- 
curity in  which  men  had  begun  to  rest, 
as  if  the  nations  would  learn  war  no 
more.  Surely,  a  fearful  responsibility 
rests  on  those  who  have  brought  these 
two  countries  into  deadly  strife  and  con- 
flict. A  terrible  account  will  they  be 
called  to  render,  on  whom  the  blame 
shall  finally  be  found  to  fall.  It  is  too 
late  in  the  nineteenth  century — the  sen- 
timent of  peace,  and  the  love  of  peace, 
are  too  universal,  and  the  advantages  of 
peace  too  universally  felt,  to  be  at  all  safe 
for  one  Christian  nation  to  make  war  on 
another,  without  a  demonstrable  neces- 
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sity  strong  enough  to  hush  all  complaint, 
and  silence  all  cavil.  Let  those  who 
have  made  this  war  look  to  it,  that  they 
be  ready  to  render  reasons,  in  which  the 
flashing  and  indignant  eye  of  wronged 
humanity  can  discover  no  gloss,  no  fal- 
lacy, no  defect.  Glosses  will  not  do. 
Specious  argumentation  will  not  do.  The 
war  must  be  justified  on  grounds  which 
reason,  religion  and  humanity  can  ap- 
prove. And  it  must  be  shown  to  be  a 
necessary  war ;  no  war  is  just  which  is 
not  necessary.  If  it  be  a  war  of  policy 
merely,  whether  on  the  one  side  or  the 
other,  it  is  odious  and  abominable,  and 
will  bring  the  curse  of  God,  and  of  vir- 
tuous men,  on  the  head  of  its  guilty  au- 
thors. If  it  be  a  war  of  ambition — a  war 
waged,  on  either  side,  with  a  view  to 
national  aggrandizement,  or  the  extension 
of  territorial  limits,  or  with  a  view  in 
any  manner  to  the  profits  of  the  spoils  of 
war — it  is  utterly  indefensible  and  e.xecra- 
ble.  Above  all,  if  it  be  a  war,  undertaken 
by  either  party,  ia  which  no  national 
considerations,  even  of  policy  or  ambi- 
tion, or  gain,  have  entered,  but  where 
the  impelling  and  governing  motives  are 
to  be  looked  for  in  the  petty  ambition  of 
some  upstart  revolutionary  or  party 
Chief,  or  of  some  miserable  Cabal,  seek- 
ing to  gratify  the  unreasoned  love  of  ex- 
citement and  turmoil  in  one  portion  of 
the  population,  and  the  savage  lusts 
which  burn  in.  another,  for  the  sake  of 
some  personal  or  party  advantage  or  sup- 
port— if  such  be  the  war,  then  let  those 
who  have  brought  it  on  the  two  countries 
beware  !  There  is  a  day  of  reckoning  at 
hand.  Wise  and  good  men  will  desire 
to  know,  and  they  will  know,  very  ex- 
actly, why  the  relations  of  peace  have 
thus  been  exchanged  for  war. 

And  let  none  among  us  say — Why,  it 
is  only  a  war  with  Mexico  ;  as  if  a  war 
with  Mexico  was  a  small  affair,  and  of 
trivial  importance,  or  as  if  any  war  was 
a  small  affair.  Mexico,  we  know  very 
well,  is  not  England  ;  she  does  not  cover 
all  seas  with  her  fleets  and  her  sea-borne 
armies,  nor  dot  the  round  world  with  her 
military  posts.  She  lacks  the  vast  re- 
sources of  wealth  and  power,  and  the  en- 
terprise and  energy  which  belong  to  some 
other  nations.  But  Mexico  is  a  respect- 
able power,  a  civilized  and  Christian 
nation,  next  to  ourselves  vastly  the  most 
numerous  on  the  Western  Continent,  with 
a  broad,  beautiful,  and  sunny  country, 
having  an  extended  coast  on  both  the 
great  oceans  of  the  earth,  and  altogether, 


in  position,  climate  and  soil,  and  generally 
in  natural  advantages,  unsurpassed  by 
any  country  on  the  globe.  She  is  every 
way  entitled  to  respectful  consideration 
and  regard  at  the  hand  of  all  other  nations, 
and  above  all,  she  is  entitled  to  the  deep- 
est sympathy  of  those  nations,  which, 
like  herself,  have  had  to  conquer  their 
own  independence  and  freedom,  by  their 
valor  and  their  blood.  Nor  is  she  alto- 
gether a  despicable  power  to  be  encoun- 
tered in  arms  ;  though  still  she  is  weak 
enough  to  make  it  no  great  achievement 
of  renown  or  glory  to  conquer  her  ill- 
trained  and  ill-disciplined  forces  in  the 
field.  The  men  that  compose  the  bulk 
of  her  armies  are  small  in  stature,  and, 
though  brave,  or  rather  reckless  of  dan- 
ger, holding  not  their  lives  at  a  pin's  fee, 
yet  they  want  physical  strength  and  en- 
durance, and  the  training  and  discipline 
of  some  others.  It  would  take  five  Mex- 
ican soldiers,  as  they  run,  to  make  one, 
the  equal  of  a  first-rate  American  soldier. 
But  then  they  are  not  unused  to  war,  and 
they  have  gallant  spirits  to  lead  them  ; — 
so  gallant,  so  deserving  of  a  better  for- 
tune, that  a  high-souled  American  officer 
might  almost  blush  to  find  fame  in  being 
their  conqueror,  considering  the  disad- 
vantage at  which  he  would  take  them. 
And  we  may  find  it  an  easier  thing  to 
conquer  Mexican  armies  when  we  can 
meet  them,  than  to  conquer  Mexico. 
Yet  she  is  distracted  with  intestine  divi- 
sions and  commotions,  and  she  can  be 
conquered  ;  though  she  will  be  apt  to 
present  an  unbroken  front  to  an  enemy, 
which  begins  with  offering  what  is  taken 
as  a  mortal  offence  to  the  lofty  pretensions 
of  her  Castilian  pride  and  honor.  The 
hidalgo  will  brook  anything  but  that. 
It  was  the  pride  of  the  Mexican  that  was 
touched  when  the  dismemberment  of  the 
Empire  was  attempted.  Witness  the  ob- 
stinacy with  which  that  people  clung  to 
independent  Texas  for  long  years  after 
the  reconquering  of  that  revolted  province 
had  become  a  demonstrable  impossibility. 
It  was  that  same  pride  that  was  wounded 
to  unendurable  sensibility,  when  a  pow- 
erful neighboring  nation — and  a  friend  ! — 
stepped  in  to  decree  the  consummation  of 
that  dismemberment,  and  to  bear  off  the 
amputated  member  as  a  spoil  and  trophy 
of  her  own.  Santa  Anna  declared  to 
General  Thompson,  then  our  Minister  in 
Mexico,  in,  perhaps,  the  last  interview 
he  had  with  him,  that  Mexico  should 
never,  never  cease  to  struggle  and  fight 
lor  the  reconquest  and  subju^iation  of 
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Texas.  But  this  was  before  Annexation. 
Up  to  a  recent  period,  the  United  States, 
and  the  people  of  the  United  States,  were 
regarded  with  unbounded  admiration, and 
strong  attachment,  by  the  Mexican  every- 
where. Now  he  scorns  and  bates  us ; 
and  there  is,  we  apprehend,  little  differ- 
ence of  sentiment  or  feeling  towards  us 
among  Mexicans,  from  one  end  of  the 
country  to  the  other. 

General  Taylor  encountered  this  feel- 
ing everywhere  on  his  original  march  to 
the  banks  of  the  Rio  Grande:  and  so 
he  has  informed  the  Government.  He 
entered  the  country,  proclaiming,  that  the 
rights,  and  property,  and  religion  of  all 
peaceable  citizens  should  be  respected ; 
but  everywhere  the  haughty  Spaniard 
refused  his  protection.  The  inhabitants 
retired  as  he  approached,  abandoning  to 
the  invader  their  cherished  homes.  Says 
a  writer  on  the  spot:  "This  Mexican 
State,  Tamaulipas,  in  which  we  are  en- 
camped, is  a  beautiful,  a  most  delightful 
region.  Far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  one 
level  surface  presents  itself  to  view,  dot- 
ted with  cotton  and  sugar-cane  fields, 
interspersed  with  lovely  gardens,  after  the 
Spanish  fashion,  the  whole  cut  up  and 
divided,  in  all  sorts  of  ways  by  groves  of 
the  finest  trees,"  &c.  He  adds,  forcibly, 
"  The  scene  is  rich  and  peaceful,  with 
nought  to  mar  its  appropriate  character, 
but  the  armies  of  two  nations,  worship- 
ing the  same  eternal  God,  strengthen- 
ing their  hands  to  slay  each  other  like 
beasts  of  prey."  All  accounts  represent 
the  country  bordering  on  the  Great  River 
as  exceedingly  fertile  and  beautiful.  And 
such  is  the  country,  and  such  are  the 
homes,  which  these  people  abandoned, 
rather  than  stay  by  their  property  under 
the  guarranty  of  a  hated  enemy.  Says 
another  writer  on  the  spot:  "  These 
people  are  *  *  *  actuated  by  a  univers- 
al feeling  of  hostility  towards  the  United 
States,  and  since  our  arrival,  nearly  all  of 
them  have  left  this  side  of  the  river,  and 
gone  over.  *  *  *  They  quarrel  amongst 
themselves,  but  against  a  foreign  foe 
they  are  united."  Never  was  a  more 
sullen  and  dogged  disposition  manifest- 
ed. The  Prefect  of  the  North  of  Tamau- 
lipas, at  the  head  of  a  deputation,  met 
General  Taylor  on  his  march,  to  protest 
against  his  occupation  of  the  country; 
and  when  this  would  not  do,  an  attempt 
was  made  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  little 
town  of  Fronton,  to  destroy  that  place, 
by  fire,  with  their  own  hands.  It  was 
their  Moscow,  and  they  would  burn  it ! 


And  all  this  comes,  not  of  attachment  to 
the  Central  Power  of  Mexico,  but  of 
hatred  to  us ;  for  it  is  only  six  years  ago 
that  they  were  engaged  in  an  attempt  to 
throw  off  the  a  thority  of  that  power, 
and  establish  the  independent  Republic 
of  Rio  Grande. 

What  we  mean  to  assert  is,  that  it  is 
not  to  be  deemed,  or  spoken  of,  as  a  very 
little  war,  to  which  we  are  now  com- 
mitted, and  so  to  be  justified  on  any 
lighter  grounds,  so  far  as  we  are  re- 
sponsible for  it  at  all,  than  if  we  had 
taken,  or  had,  for  onr  foe,  the  most  pu- 
issant nation  of  the  earth.  It  is  not  such 
a  war,  nor  like  such  a  war,  as  we  might 
wage  with  one  of  our  own  miserable 
Indian  Tribes.  It  is  not  a  Florida  war, 
nor  like  a  Florida  war— though  that  was 
serious  enough,  considering  that  it  was 
only  an  Executive  war.  It  is  not  even 
such  a  war  as  the  British  forces  in  India 
have  lately  waged  with  the  powerful 
armies  of  the  Sikhs  in  that  country;  and 
though  it  should  never  involve  a  single 
pitched  battle,  last  as  long  as  it  may,  or 
the  conflict  of  one-tenth  or  one-twentieth 
part  of  the  numbers  that  have  been  en- 
gaged on  the  banks  of  the  Sutlej,  yet 
ours  is  a  greater  and  higher  war  than 
that,  in  every  national  view.  It  is  not  a 
war  with  savage  or  semi-civilized  tribes, 
who  are  under  our  protection,  or  over 
whom  we  claim  the  right  to  exercise  an 
ultimate,  arbitrary  control.  It  is  a  war 
between  two  independent  nations,  mutu- 
ally members  of  the  great  family  of  civil- 
ized nations,  and  the  equals  of  each 
other,  and  of  every  other  in  that  family, 
before  the  law  of  nations.  It  is  a  war 
undertaken,  and  to  be  prosecuted,  subject 
to  the  settled  principles  of  that  law,  and 
with  the  other  nations  for  oar  witnesses, 
interested  and  watchful— as  many  of  them 
Vi^ill  be — to  see  that  we  violate  none  of 
their  rights  as  neutrals,  on  land  or  sea, 
sympathizing  with  the  v.reaker  and  op* 
pressed  party,  whichever  it  may  be,  and 
ready  to  interpose  themselves,  with  a 
strong  arm,  on  the  one  side  or  the  other, 
as  they  may  think  their  interest,  or  pol- 
icy, or  safety,  may  require. 

In  no  light,  then,  in  which  the  matter  can 
be  regarded,  is  this  to  be  deemed  a  small 
war — one  which  might  be  lightly  entered 
into,  or  listlessly  prosecuted.  As  we  have 
said,  it  is  the  first  time  in  thirty  years  that 
any  two  considerable  nations  of  Christen- 
dom have  undertaken  to  settle  their  dis- 
putes by  an  appeal  to  arms.  We  are  one  of 
the  parties  to  this  bloody  appeal,  and  one 
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of  the  last  in  Christendom  that  should 
ever  make  such  an  appeal,  till  forced  into 
it  by  an  inexorable  necessity.  If  we 
are  responsible  for  it,  the  responsibility 
is  a  fearful  one.  And  we  must  not  flat- 
ter ourselves  that  we  can  escape  under 
the  notion  that  it  is,  comparatively,  an 
unimportant  affair — only  a  war  with 
Mexico !  If  Mexico,  measured  by  our 
standard  and  stature,  is  a  weak  nation, 
distracted,  and  almost  ready  to  fall  to 
pieces  by  the  essential  discordance  of  the 
living  materials  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed, and,  at  any  rate,  utterly  unfit  to 
cope  v/ith  us  in  feats  of  arms,  or  in  the 
necessary  resources  of  war,  so  much  the 
more  shame  for  us  if  we  have  sought  a 
quarrel  with  her,  except  on  the  last  ne- 
cessity, or  have  allowed  her  to  quarrel 
with  us,  when  we  might  have  calmed  her 
anger  by  acts  either  of  justice  or  of  gene- 
rosity, or  soothed  her  by  words  and 
deeds  of  forbearance  and  kindness.  If 
Mexico  is  a  weak  nation,  physically  or 
morally,  the  more  shame  for  us  if  we 
could  have  avoided  th^  war,  and  have  not. 
If  her  sense  of  right  2^A  wrong  is  not  as 
delicate  as  ours — would  that  some  casu- 
ist, great  in  the  resolution  of  doubtful 
and  difficult  problems,  would  demonstrate 
the  advantage  we  have  shov/n  we  pos- 
sess over  her  in  this  particular  ! — if 
when  she  has  done  us  wrong  she  has 
not  seemed  as  sensible  of  her  error,  or  as 
ready  to  repair  it,  as  we,  the  injured  par- 
ty, may  have  thought  she  should  have 
been ;  if  Ave  have  found  her  prompt  to 
take  offence  where  none  was  intended  on 
our  part,  or  imagining  that  her  rights 
were  invaded,  or  her  honor  insulted, 
when  we  have  only  pursued  our  own 
interests  or  followed  a  lawful  advantage, 
without  doing  her  any  positive  wrong  ; 
if  all  this  be  so,  why  could  not  we, 
proudly  conscious  of  our  eminent  supe- 
riority over  her  in  this  regard — would 
that  this,  too,  were  proven  to  the  world's 
full  satisfaction !— why  could  not  we  have 
waited  a  little  longer,  with  kind  and  gene- 
rous indulgence,  on  her  unreasonable 
temper,  or  her  delays  of  justice,  giving 
her  passion  lime  to  cool,  her  wounded 
pride  to  salve  itself  out  of  its  extreme 
irritation,  and  her  sense  of  justice  to  re- 
cover from  its  blindness  .'  Was  the  case  so 
urgent  that  we  could  not  brook  one  hour's 
longer  delay  .'  Must  we  fly  to  our  arms 
on  the  instant?  Was  it  necessary  to  an- 
swer a  threat  of  war  from  such  a  quarter 
by  a  defiance  sent  by  a  herald  no  less 
formidable  than  a  well-appointed  army. 


ready  to  proclaim  that  defiance  by  the 
mouth  of  hostile  cannon  ?  We  had  to 
complain,  and  we  had  good  reason  to 
complain,  of  "  long-continued  and  unre- 
dressed wrongs  and  injuries  committed 
by  the  Mexican  Government  on  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  in  their  persons  and 
property,"  as  set  forth  by  the  President 
in  his  recent  War  Message  to  Congress ; 
but  these  outrages  were  not  committed 
yesterday,  and  is  it  certain  that  all  hope 
of  peaceful  redress  was  at  an  end  ? 
Was  there  no  alternative  left  but  war  ? 
Mexico  owes  us  some  eight  millions  of 
dollars,  it  may  be,  but  if  we  are  at  liberty 
to  suppose  that  this  has  been  the  red 
cause  why  the  two  countries  are  now  at 
war,  may  we  not  well  ask  ourselves 
whether  we  have  always  shown,  in  all 
parts  of  our  own  Union,  such  extreme 
alacrity  in  the  discharge  of  our  undoubt- 
ed pecuniary  obligations  to  others,  as  to 
entitle  us  to  be  very  strict  and  exacting 
in  our  demands  upon  those  who  happen 
to  be  indebted  to  us  ?  Are  we  quite  at 
liberty  to  put  any  such  case  on  the  alter- 
native of  prompt  settlement  or  war .' 
Might  not  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  considering  what  States  he  had 
among  his  most  strenuous  supporters — 
some  of  his  hottest  partisans  might,  we 
are  sure — have  well  enough  seemed 
to  be  touched  with  the  feeling  of  that 
infirmity  which  causes  an  impoverished 
and  distressed  debtor,  if  not  to  repudiate 
his  debt,  at  least  to  resort  to  dishonest  or 
unjustifiable  pretexts  and  pretences  for 
present  avoidance  and  delay  ? 

Or  if  we  are  to  believe  that  the  real 
cause  of  this  rupture  is  to  be  found  in  the 
fact  of  the  refusal  of  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment, in  past  or  present  revolutionary 
hands,  to  receive  from  our  President  a 
Minister  Plenipotentiary,  resident  near 
that  government,  so  circumstantially 
complained  of,  and  not  without  apparent 
grounds  of  justice,  by  the  Executive,  in 
his  late  Message,  still  we  may  be  allowed 
to  ask,  whether  even  so  shocking  an  in- 
dignity as  this  was  so  unendurable,  con- 
sidering the  quarter  from  which  it  came, 
that  it  could  only  be  answered  on  the 
instant  by  a  blow  .'  We  know  that  wars 
have  arisen  before  now  from  lighter 
causes  than  this — but  not  very  lately; 
and  we  did  not  suppose  that  the  scrupu- 
lous, not  to  say  fantastic,  spirit  of  chi- 
valry, was  to  be  revived  in  our  day,  and 
in  the  person  of  President  Polk.  That 
gallant  functionary  gives  us  to  understand 
in  his  message,  so  ready  was  he,  with 
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lance  in  rest,  for  a  tilt  with  the  adversary, 
that,  instead  of  waiting  until  the  insult 
was  actually  offered,  he  anticipated 
events,  and  ordered  a  movement  of  our 
army,  bristUng  with  war,  up  to  the  very 
teeth  of  the  Mexican  forces,  in  a  very 
remote  quarter,  as  soon  as  he  "  had  re- 
ceived such  information  from  Mexico  as 
rendered  it  probable,  ii  not  certain,  that 
the  Mexican  Government  would  refuse 
to  receive  our  Envoy  ! "  So,  then,  the 
President  snuffed  this  insult  in  the  dis- 
tance ;  and  distant  enough  it  was  when 
this  movement  was  first  contemplated ;  for 
so  long  ago  as  the  30th  of  July,  1845 — 
more  than  three  months  before  his  En- 
voy was  commissioned  for  Mexico,  and 
long  before  the  mission  appears  to  have 
been  thought  of — a  dispatch  from  the 
government  instructed  Gen.  Taylor  that 
he  was  "  expected  to  occupy,  protect  and 
defend  the  territory  of  Texas  to  the  ex- 
tent that  it  has  been  occupied  by  the 
people  of  Texas  ;"  and  to  "  approach  as 
near  the  boundary  line — the  Rio  Grande — 
as  prudence  will  dictate  !"  And  it  is  not  to 
be  doubted  that  if  the  excellent  officer  in 
command  of  the  "  Army  of  Occupation," 
whose  trade  is  war,  had  not  been  more 
reluctant  than  the  President,  so  sensitive 
to  the  honor  and  interests  of  the  country, 
to  bring  on  a  conflict  of  arms  with  Mexi- 
co, the  fight  which  has  only  commenced 
in  April  of  this  year,  would  have  been 
begun  in  the  first  days  of  autumji  in  the 
last.  But  even  the  peremptory  order  to 
Gen.  Taylor,  of  the  13th  of  January,  to 
take  up  a  position  on  or  near  the  Rio 
Grande,  was  quite  early  enough  to  save 
the  scrupulous  honor  of  the  President,  in 
the  matter  of  his  Envoy.  At  most,  the 
rejection  of  the  Minister  was  only  "  pro- 
bable," in  the  mind  of  the  President, 
when  that  order  was  dispatched,  and  his 
final  dismissal  did  not  take  place  till  the 
12th  of  March.  One  day  before  that 
event  took  place,  it  happened  that  our 
army  was  actually  on  its  march  for  the 
banks  of  the  Rio  Grande.  Twelve  days 
before  that,  it  seems  that  Mr.  Slidell's 
letters  from  Mexico,  he  then  being  at 
Jalapa,  spoke  confidently  of  his  being  re- 
ceived and  recognized.  What  if  he  had 
happened  to  have  been  received,  after  all ! 
So  far  as  concerns  this  point  of  honor,  it 
would  appear  that  chivalry,  on  the  one 
side  and  on  the  other,  took  very  opposite 
views.  President  Paredes  proclaims,  on 
the  23d  of  April,  that  "  Mr.  Slidell  was 
not  receivetl  because  the  dignity  of  the 
nation  repelled  this  'new  insult.'"     In 


Mexico,  then,  it  was  deemed  an  insult 
for  us  to  send  there  a  Minister  Plenipo- 
tentiary, under  the  circumstances  of  ex- 
isting relations,  and  the  hostile  demon- 
strations made  by  our  Government.  Here, 
it  was  deemed  an  insult  that  Mexico 
should  refuse  to  receive  and  accredit  that 
Minister.  Oh,  for  some  Chevalier  Bayard, 
or  Admirable  Crichton,  to  resolve  this 
point  of  honor  between  two  chivalric  na- 
tions, that  else  must  needs  end  this  nota- 
ble difference  of  opinion  by  cutting  each 
other's  throats  ! 

No  one  can  read  the  President's  War 
Message  without  perceiving  that  great 
stress  is  laid  on  this  matter,  as  one  prin- 
cipal ground  to  justify  the  war.  Mexico 
affected  to  deem  it  as  much  a  ground  of 
offence,  that  a  Minister,  with  such  a  com- 
mission as  ours  bore,  was  sent  to  her  at 
all.  Our  President  complains  of  a  breach 
of  faith  on  the  part  of  Mexico,  in  refusing 
to  receive  a  Minister  whom  she  had  pro- 
mised to  recognize.  The  Mexican  Presi- 
dent denies,  indignantly,  that  that  Gov- 
ernment ever  agreed  to  receive  a  minister 
on  such  terms  as  would  imply  that  rela- 
tions of  friendship  were  restored  between 
the  two  countries,  so  long  as  that  grand 
difficulty — the  Annexation  of  Texas — 
which  had  caused  the  suspension  of 
those  relations,  remained  unadjusted.  A 
Minister,  or  Commissioner,  to  adjust  that 
difficulty,  would  have  been  received. 
How  much  of  this  suggestion  was  sin- 
cere, and  how  much  a  mere  diplomatic 
quirk,  it  is  not  for  us  now  to  decide.  Mr. 
Polk  chose  to  regard  the  whole  of  it  as 
evasive — mere  dishonest  pretences  for 
delay.  "  If  it  were  so,  it  were  a  grievous 
fault."  And,  one  way  or  the  other, 
either  because  the  parties  really  misun- 
derstood one  another,  or  because  JMexico, 
in  the  distracted  state  of  her  internal 
affairs,  with  no  regular  administration, 
the  supreme  power  altogether  unhinged, 
held  by  one  military  chief  to-day,  and 
by  another  to-morrow,  and  the  whole 
Government  water-logged  and  in  a  sink- 
ing condition,  saw  fit  to  degrade  herself 
by  diplomatizing  and  quibbling  for  delay 
against  the  just  demands  of  a  rich  and 
stern,  but  not  unjust  creditor;  why,  for 
one  or  the  other  of  these  very  grave 
offences,  the  administration  at  Washing- 
ton pretend  to  have  deemed  it  necessary 
to  push  matters  to  extremes. 

But  whether  this  affair  of  the  rejection 
of  the  President's  Envoy,  which  he  con- 
strues as  if  Mexico  had  unqualifiedly 
"refused  the  offer  of  a  peaceful  adjust- 
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ment  of  our  difficulties,"  is  to  be  regarded 
or  not,  as  one  main  ground  of  the  war, 
within  the  purview  of  his  message,  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that,  at  least,  he 
means  we  should  understand  him  as  hav- 
ing made  the  fact  of  such  rejection, 
though  by  anticipating  the  event,  the  im- 
mediate occasion  of  his  orders  to  plant 
the  standard  of  war  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rio  del  Norte.  "  This  force,"  (the  army), 
he  says,  "  was  concentrated  at  Corpus 
Christi,  and  remained  there  until  after  I 
had  received  such  information  as  ren- 
dered it  probable,  if  not  certain,  that  the 
Mexican  Government  would  refuse  to 
receive  our  Envoy."  It  is  not  for  us  to 
attempt  to  reconcile  this  declaration  with 
the  disclosures  made  in  the  documents 
accompanying  his  message.  It  there  ap- 
pears, plainly  enough,  that  the  military 
occupation  of  the  country  up  to  the  Rio 
del  Norte  was  a  foregone  conclusion,  de- 
termined on  at  Washington,  even  before 
Gen.  Taylor  left  his  station  at  Fort  Jes- 
sup.  In  a  "  confidential"  letter  directed 
to  him  at  that  place,  under  date  of  June 
15,  1845,  from  the  Department  of  War, 
Gen.  Taylor  had  these  significant  instruc- 
tions: 

"You  will  forthwith  make  a  forward 
movement  with  the  troops  under  your  com- 
mand, and  advance  to  the  mouth  of  the  Sa- 
bine, or  to  such  other  point  on  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  or  its  navigable  waters,  as,  in 
your  judgment,  may  be  found  most  con- 
venient for  an  embarcation,  at  the  proper 
time,  for  the  Western  frontier  of  Texas." 
*  *  *  *  "The  point  of  your  ultimate 
destination  is  the  western  frontier  of  Texas, 
where  you  will  select  and  occupy,  on  or 
near  the  Rio  Grande  del  JVorte,  such  a 
site  as  will  consist  with  the  health  of  the 
troops,  and  will  be  best  adapted  to  repel 
invasion,  and  to  protect  what,  in  the  event 
of  annexation,  will  be  our  western  border." 

The  time  for  this  embarcation  "for the 
western  frontier  of  Texas,"  viz.,  for  the 
Rio  Grande,  was  fixed  for  the  period 
when  the  Convention  or  people  of  Texas 
should  resolve  to  accept  the  proposition 
of  annexation,  which  Gen.  Taylor  was 
informed  would  probably  be  on  the  4th 
of  July,  or  very  soon  thereafter. 

This  carries  us  back  to  the  original 
cause  of  our  difficulties  with  Mexico — 
the  question  of  annexing  Texas  to  the 
United  States.  Everybody  understands 
that  when  annexation  should  be  consum- 
mated, when  Texas  should  become  part 
and  parcel  of  the  United  States,  the  terri- 
tory of  Texas,  whatever  it  really  was,  or 


should  turn  out  to  be,  was  to  be  protect- 
ed and  defended,  as  if  it  was  the  soil 
of  CaroUna  or  New  York.  But  every 
well-informed  citizen  knows  also,  that 
what  constitutes  the  proper  limits  of 
Texas  on  the  side  of  Mexico  was,  and  is, 
wholly  unsettled  and  disputed  ;  and,  in 
the  proposition  made  by  us  to  the  Repub- 
lic of  Te.xas  on  the  subject  of  annexation, 
was  expressly  reserved,  as  a  question  of 
boundary,  to  be  settled  between  us  and 
Mexico.  And  another  thing  we  all  know ; 
that  annexation  was  to  be  finally  con- 
summated, if  at  all,  only  by  the  act  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  in  ad- 
mitting Texas  as  a  State  into  the  Union. 
This  final  action  of  Congress,  with  the 
approval  of  the  President,  was  not  had 
till  the  29th  of  December  last.  Yet  we 
see  now  that  the  President  determined,  at 
an  early  day,  to  regard  annexation  as 
well  enough  consummated,  at  least  for 
his  military  operations,  when  a  Conven- 
tion, or  the  people,  of  Texas  should  re- 
solve to  come  into  our  Union,  without 
waiting  for  Congress  to  pass  on  the 
question  of  her  admissioji ;  and  also  upon 
that  event  to  regard  the  extremest  verge 
of  territorial  limit  to  which  the  wildest 
pretensions  of  Texas  ever  pushed  her 
nominal,  paper  claim  of  title,  as  the  fixed 
boundary  of  the  State,  for  military  occu- 
pation, without  waiting  to  hear  what 
Mexico  had  to  say  about  it,  or  consulting 
her  in  the  premises.  He  made  prepara- 
tions to  act  accordingly.  More  than  this. 
He  did  not  even  wait  for  the  action  of 
Texas  on  the  question  of  annexation. 
Some  time  before  that  event,  at  the  invi- 
tation of  Texas — a  Republic  then  as  for- 
eign to  our  own  as  San  Marino  is  to-day 
— he  directed  an  army  to  take  post  in 
that  country,  for  its  defence ;  and  not 
content,  even  at  that  early  period,  with 
occupying  undisputed  Texan  ground,  he 
took  care  to  push  his  Army  of  Occupa- 
tion first  across  the  Nueces— the  Rubicon, 
beyond  which  every  inch  was  disputed 
ground  between  Texas  and  Mexico — 
then  to  await  the  action  of  the  Texan 
authorities  on  annexation,  and  then,  as 
he  had  already  confidentially  advised  the 
commander  of  his  forces,  to  strike  for 
their  "  ultimate  destination,  on  or  near 
the  Rio  Grande." 

Mexico  had  taken  mortal  ofTence  at  us 
for  undertaking  to  receive  Texas  at  all, 
in  any  manner,  into  our  Union.  Upon 
this  she  had  withdrawn  her  Minister 
from  this  country,  and  closed  ail  diplo- 
matic relations  with  us.  Annexation,  even 
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conducted  in  the  most  delicate  manner, 
seemed  likely  to  embroil  the  two  nations; 
but  it  became  evident,  after  a  short  time, 
that,  with  the  best  will  to  make  war  on 
us  for  that  measure,  the  wheel  of  revolu- 
tion was  turning  too  rapidly  in  her  own 
empire  to  admit  of  her  prosecuting  such 
an  enterprise.  It  became  perfectly  mani- 
fest that  her  opposition  to  that  measure 
would  expend  itself,  in  due  time,  in  some 
very  natural  and  proper,  but  very  inno- 
cent ebullitions,  when  nothing,  of  that 
question  at  least,  would  remain  to  be 
settled,  but  the  matter  of  the  boundary. 
By  a  solemn  act  of  Congress,  we  had 
pledged  ourselves  before  the  world,  that, 
in  bringing  Texas  into  our  Union,  Ave 
would  take  only  "  the  territory  properly 
included  within,  and  rightfully  belonging 
to,  that  republic,"  and  we  took  "  all 
questions  of  boundary"  within  our  own 
jurisdiction,  out  of  the  hands  of  Texas, 
to  be  adjusted  by  ourselves.  And  how 
adjusted  by  us .'  By  prompt  military 
seizure  of  the  whole  territory  in  dispute .' 
By  an  Executive  war  in  defence  of  the 
disputed  territory  ?  So  the  President 
seems  to  have  understood  it.  He  informs 
the  country  that  he  attempted  negotiation, 
which  failed  by  the  fault  of  Mexico.  He 
negotiated,  however,  after  the  manner  of 
Frederic  of  Prussia,  with  an  army  already 
in  the  disputed  country,  instructed  to 
occupy  and  defend  every  inch  of  it,  and 
to  make  war  on  the  opposite  party  if  he 
attempted  to  set  a  hostile  foot  in  it. 

How  this  war  has  come  about  it  is  easy 
enough  now  to  see.  It  is  not  because 
Mexico  owes  us  money  for  spoliations 
and  injuries,  which  she  neglects  to  liqui- 
date and  pay.  Nor  is  it  because  she 
sent  home  our  Minister,  as  she  had  before 
called  home  her  own.  It  was  not  for 
either  of  these  causes,  or  both  of  them, 
justifiable  causes  of  war  as  they  might  be, 
that  the  Executive  sent  his  army,  on  his 
naked  authority,  to  occupy  the  banks  of 
the  Rio  Grande;  though  a  part  of  his 
Message  might  be  read  as  if  he  meant  we 
should  so  understand  him.  Nor  has  the 
war  broken  out  because  any  act  of  hos- 
tility was  committed,  or  offered,  by 
Mexico,  up  to  the  time  when  our  flag 
was  raised  to  flout  the  Mexican  forces 
on  the  opposite  side  of  that  river,  in 
the  Mexican  city  of  Matamoras.  But 
"  the  war  exists  by  the  act  of  Mexico." 
So  says  the  President ;  and  Congress — 
yes,  the  American  Congress — has  echoed 
the  declaration  !  It  exists,  says  the  Presi- 
dent, "  notwithstanding  all  our  efforts  to 


avoid  it" — and  we  almost  wonder  that 
Congress  did  not  echo  this  declaration 
also.  Yes,  "  the  war  exists  by  the  act  of 
Mexico."  It  is  true  we  first  set  down  an 
army  in  the  heart  of  a  vast  country  which 
she  claimed  as  her  own,  and  in  that 
particular  part  of  it  of  which  she  has 
been  in  undisturbed  possession  ever  since 
she  became  a  nation ;  a  country  where 
she  had  numerous  towns  and  cities,  and 
many  thousands  of  peaceful  citizens,  sub- 
ject to  her  sway  and  authority  ;  and  we 
planted  a  fortified  camp  there  before  one 
of  her  important  commercial  towns,  point- 
ing our  batteries  on  the  principal  square 
of  the  city,  and  when  she  threatened 
resistance,  we  blockaded  the  mouth  of 
the  river  on  which  it  stands,  to  cut  off 
the  supplies  of  the  forces  that  were 
quartered  in  it.  We  did  all  this  ;  but  we 
committed  no  act  of  war — not  we ;  and 
it  exists,  as  all  the  world  must  see,  "  not- 
withstanding all  our  efforts  to  avoid  it."  ! 
It  exists  "  by  the  act  of  Mexico."  She 
first  pulled  a  trigger  upon  us,  not  we 
upon  her.  It  is  true  that  her  President, 
Paredes,  ever  since  he  has  held  his  pre- 
sent position,  has  constantly  declared  that 
he  was  not  authorized  to  make,  and  would 
not  make,  offensive  war  on  the  United 
States.  But  this  at  least  he  has  done ; 
he  has  seen  fit  to  regard  the  departments 
of  Tamaulipas  and  New  Leon,  as  we 
dare  say  he  would  also  those  of  Chihua- 
hua and  New  Mexico,  as  an  integral  por- 
tion of  the  Mexican  territory,  and  the  pre- 
sence of  our  army  there  as  an  invasion  of 
Mexican  soil,  and  has  accordingly  issued 
orders  that  they  shall  be  defended  as  such. 
Under  those  orders,  though  still  protest- 
ing that  he  does  not  declare  war  against 
the  United  States,  and  first  causing  a 
solemn  demand  to  be  made  that  our  troops 
shall  be  withdrawn  "  to  the  other  side 
of  the  Rio  de  los  Nueces,  the  ancient 
limits  of  Texas,"  the  forces  of  Mexico 
have  actually  ventured  to  come  on  to  the 
same  side  of  the  river,  in  the  State  of 
Tamaulipas,  where  our  army  is  encamp- 
ed ;  and  thus  it  is,  "  notwithstanding  all 
our  efforts  to  avoid  it,"  that  hostilities 
have  actually  been  commenced.  Of 
course,  the  war  exists  "  by  the  act  of 
Mexico  !" 

But  it  was  far  from  our  purpose,  when 
we  commenced  this  paper,  to  enter  into 
any  particular  examination  of  the  causes 
that  have  led  to  the  commencement  of 
hostilities,  and  to  the  actual  existence  of 
war.  Nor  shall  we  pursue  the  subject 
further  at  this  time.     In  another  number 
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of  the  Review,  when  we  may  have  more 
space  than  we  can  spare  in  this,  when 
we  shall  have  had  time  to  possess  our- 
selves more  fully  of  all  the  facts  in  the 
case,  by  a  further  examination  of  interest- 
ing documents,  and  when  we  shall  have 
given  to  the  subject  all  that  deUberation 
which  so  grave  a  matter  demands,  we 
may,  perhaps,  undertake  to  speak  at 
length  on  these  topics,  and  to  place  the 
responsibility  of  this  war  just  where  it 
belongs. 

We  may  say  in  advance,  however, 
that  we  believe  this  war  might  and  should 
have  been  avoided  :  that  it  would  have 
been  avoided  if  Mr.  Clay  had  been  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  instead  of  Mr. 
Polk,  without  any  sacrifice  of  national 
interests  or  national  honor,  whether 
annexation  had  taken  place  or  not ;  and 
that  it  is  emphatically  an  Executive  war, 
and  brought  about,  however  just  and 
necessary  as  against  Mexico,  by  a  series 
of  the  most  flagrant  and  alarming  Execu- 
tive usurpations  on  the  Constitution  of 
the  country.  These  things  we  may 
attempt  to  show  hereafter;  when  we  may 
take  occasion  also  to  speak  of  the  objects 
to  be  attained  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
war,  since  we  are  in  it,  and  the  manner 
in  which  it  should  be  prosecuted.  We 
protest  beforehand  against  every  idea  of 
carrying  this  war  into  Mexico,  if  that 
were  ever  so  easy,  with  any  view  to  the 
making  of  permanent  cdnquests.  When 
our  brave  soldiers  must  fight,  we  shall 
pray  that  they  may  win  victories  always, 
and  everywhere — but  we  want  no  con- 
quests— no  new  acquisitions  of  territory 
acquired  by  arms,  and  least  of  all  in  that 
quarter. 

We  are  not  of  the  number  of  those  who 
indulge  in  anxieties  lest  their  patriotism 
and  love  of  country,  in  a  case  like  this, 
should  be  suspected.  Nevertheless,  we 
deem  it  right  to  say,  that  when  our 
country  is  at  war,  her  enemy  is  our 
enemy,  whatever  we  may  think  about 
the  origin  or  causes  of  the  rupture. 
When  a  war  exists  between  us  and 
another  people,  it  is  enough  to  know 
that  our  own  country  is  one  party  to  it ; 
and  there  can  be  but  one  other,  and  that 
is  the  enemy.  As  between  the  two,  it 
would  seem  as  if  no  citizen  who  knows 
what  the  duty  of  allegiance  means,  or  is 
capable  of  feeling  the  sacred  sentiment  of 
patriotism,  could  hesitate  about  his  proper 
position.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a 
spot  to  rest  upon  anywhere  between  the 
support  of  our  country  in  the  war,  and 


moral  treason.  At  all  times,  we  hold  the 
duty  of  respectful  obedience  to  govern- 
ment to  be  one  of  paramount  Christian 
obligation,  so  long  as  it  does  not  become 
unendurable  in  its  oppressions.  This 
obligation  is  all  the  stronger  in  our  case, 
since  we  have  so  much  to  do  with  making 
the  government,  and  providing  an  admin- 
istration for  it ;  and  it  is  never  so  strong, 
in  any  case,  with  us  or  with  any  people, 
as  when  the  country  is  at  war.  The 
putting  the  country  at  war  is  infinitely 
the  most  solemn  and  responsible  of  all  the 
acts  which  government  is  ever  called  on 
to  perform.  It  is  their  act,  and  not  ours. 
As  citizens,  we  are  placed,  by  those  who 
have  a  right  to  command  us,  in  the  rela- 
tion of  enemies  to  the  people  of  another 
nation  ;  and  as  between  our  own  country 
and  the  common  enemy,  there  can  be  no 
room  for  choice.  We  are  committed  from 
the  beginning;  and,  for  ourselves,  we 
should  not  care  to  come  into  the  councils 
of  those  who  should  even  think  it  a  point 
to  be  argued  about.  Nations  go  to  war 
because  there  is  no  other  mode  of  settling 
their  disputes,  when  all  peaceful  means 
of  adjustment  have  failed  ;  just  as  two 
individuals  might  think  themselves  com- 
pelled to  come  to  a  trial  of  personal 
strength  to  end  their  disputes,  if  we  could 
suppose  them  existing  in  what  is  called 
a  "  state  of  nature,"  and  having  no  civil 
tribunals  to  which  they  might  appeal. 
The  appeal  of  two  nations  at  war  is  to 
the  ordeal  of  battle ;  and  every  citizen 
and  member  of  each,  on  the  one  side  and 
the  other,  is  a  party  to  the  conflict  and 
trial  of  strength.  The  part  of  patriotism 
in  such  a  case  is  too  plain  to  be  mistaken. 
Besides;  we  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm  in 
this  case,  that  our  country  is  not  with- 
out good  grounds  of  complaint  against 
Mexico,  of  long  standing  ;  sufficient,  if 
we  had  chosen  so  to  consider  them, 
according  to  abundant  precedents  among 
civilized  nations,  to  justify  reprisals  and 
even  war,  if  not  otherwise  redressed. 
And,  though  we  should  have  been  far 
from  advocating  a  declaration  of  war  by 
Congress  for  these  causes,  (the  President 
could  not  make  such  a  war  at  all  without 
rank  treason  to  the  Constitution,)  certainly 
until  all  peaceful  measures  for  repara- 
tion had  been  tried ;  yet,  since  we  are 
at  war,  and  though  it  was  not  undertaken 
for  these  causes,  Mexico  has  nothing  to 
complain  of,  if  we  now  count  her  our 
enemy  till  these  injuries  are  redressed,  or 
atoned  for.  Besides  all  this  too;  hostilities 
have  been  begun,  and  the  sword  of  battle 
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has  fallen  already,  with  fatal  effect,  on 
some  of  our  brave  men  and  gallant  oflfcers, 
and  is  likely  to  fall  on  many  more,  and 
henceforward  it  is  not  merely  duty  coldly 
calculated,  however  sacred,  to  which  we 
are  called,  but  the  support  of  the  war 
becomes  matter  of  feeling,  almost  too  deep 
and  impetuous  for  the  just  restraints  of 
reason.  It  can  hardly  be  necessary  to 
add,  however,  that  all  the  duties  of  a  good 
patriot  may  be  performed  in  behalf  of  our 
own  government  and  country  in  reference 
to  the  common  foe,  without  involving 
the  necessity  of  abject  silence'  and  sub- 
mission, where  we  think,  and  feel,  and 
know,  that  the  rule  of  the  coivntry  has 
fallen  into  incompetent  or  unsafe  hands, 
and  that  the  very  war  in  which  we  are 
engaged,  the  deepest  calamity  that  can 
fall  on  the  country,  is  only  one  of  the 
consequences  and  miseries  we  are  called 
to  endure  under  the  curse  of  their  evil 
sway.  In  such  a  case,  we,  certainly, 
shall  not  be  deterred  from  uttering,  in  a 
becoming  and  prudent  way,  our  honest 
convictions  concerning  the  conduct  and 
character  of  the  administration  in  refer- 
ence to  the  war,  as  well  as  other  things* 
We  support  the  country,  though  we  do 
not  support  the  administration;  we  sup- 
port the  war,  though  we  may  condemn 
those  who  have  brought  us  into  it.  In 
this  support  of  the  war,  however,  we 
shall  deem  it  all  the  while  a  personal 
duty,  as  far  as  the  feelings  naturally 
prompted  by  the  conflict  will  allow,  to 
keep  steadily  in  view  the  paramount 
object  of  hostilities — the  only  object 
which  a  Christian  people  have  any  right 
to  propose  to  themselves  in  war — namely, 
the  speediest  possible  restoration  of  peace, 
consistently  with  strict  national  rights 
and  national  honor.  This  we  hold  to  be 
the  duty  of  every  good  citizen^  of  the 
administration,  and  the  whole  country. 
The  country  must  be  defended  with  what- 
ever energy  the  exigency  may  require. 
The  enemy  must  be  allowed  to  do  us  as 
little  harm  as  possible ;  and  we  must  seek 
to  do  him  so  much  harm  as  may  constrain 
him  to  come  to  terms  with  us.  If  we 
mitst  deal  him  blows,  they  must  be  vigor- 
ous ones,  such  as  may  bring  him  to  a 
sense  of  the  necessity  of  a  just  composi- 
tion with  us ;  but,  in  the  whole  war, 
ministers  of  reconciliation  should  be 
deemed  just  as  indispensable  as  soldiers — 
able  negotiators  for  peace  just  as  in- 
dispensable as  armies  and  able  com- 
manders. 

We  confess  we  are  not  without  strong 


apprehensions,  that  the  notions  of  the  ad- 
ministration, in  regard  to  this  war,  differ 
widely  from  these  views.  It  is  manifest 
that  for  one  whole  year  they  have  had 
this  war  in  near  contemplation.  From 
the  day  they  began  to  direct  the  attention 
of  General  Taylor  to  the  banks  of  the 
Rio  Grande,  as  his^"-  ultimate  destination," 
they  must  have  known  that  their  chances 
for  a  war  were  as  a  hundred  to  one. 
They  must  have  believed  that  the  sum- 
mer of  last  year  would  not  be  ended — 
certainly  that  the  autumn  would  not  pass 
— considering  how  skillfully  their  in- 
structions were  framed  to  that  end,  while 
avoiding  the  responsibility  of  peremptory 
orders,  without  seeing  an  American  army 
at  the  point  of  their  "  ultimate  destina- 
tion." We  will  not  think  so  meanly  of 
their  capacity,,  as  to  suppose  they  could 
believe  for  a  moment  that  General  Taylor, 
in  that  position,  could  escape  a  collision. 
Had  hostilities  then  commenced,  the 
President  would  have  had  the  war  wholly 
in  his  own  hands,  and  no  Congress  to 
consult  in  the  matter,  till  the  country 
should  be  committed  beyond  any  possible 
retreat  or  escape.  But  General  Taylor 
would  wait  for  peremptory  orders — and 
we  honor  him  for  it ;  though  the  catas- 
trophe has  not  been  avoided.  As  it  has 
turned  out,  the  collision  came  when  Con- 
gress was  present  at  Washington,  and  it 
must  be  confessed  that  President  Polk  has 
contrived  to  manage  this  embarrassing 
circumstance  with  much  adroitness.  The 
easy  virtue  of  his  friends  in  Congress 
yielded  everything  to  the  insidious  as- 
sault he  made  upon  it.  A  reconnoitering 
party,  from  the  American  camp  opposite 
Matamoras,  wa&cut  off  by  a  large  force  of 
Mexicans  on  the  24th  of  April.  General 
Taylor,  under  his  instructions,  considered 
this,  as  he  was  bound  to  do,  the  com- 
mencement of  hostilities ;  and  he  con- 
cluded at  once  to  make  a  requisition,  as 
he  had  long  been  authorized  to  do,  on  the 
nearest  States,  for  an  auxiliary  force  of 
"  nearly  five  thousand  men,"  as  being,  in 
his  opinion,  "  required  to  prosecute  the 
war  with  energy,  and  carry  it,  as  it  should 
be,  into  the  enemy's  country."  In  his 
report  of  this  affair  he  informs  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  requisition  he  had  made ;  and 
the  only  suggestion  he  makes  in  regard 
to  it,  beyond  a  request  for  the  necessary 
supplies  for  this  additional  force,  is,  that 
inasmuch  as  his  position  was  remote 
from  support,  it  would  be  of  importance 
if  a  law  could  be  passed  authorizing  vol- 
unteers to  be  raised  for  twelve  months 
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instead  of  the  short  term  to  which  their  friends  of  the  President  in  each  House  of 

service  was  confined  by  existing  statutes.  Congress,   as  the  measure  was  succes- 

He  did  not  ask  for  more  men,  but  only  sively  presented  to  them,  refused  to  allow 

that  their  term  of  service  might  be  ex-  to  themselves  or  others  even  a  single 

tended  :  he  had  already  called  for  all  that  night    of    reflection    to   interpose  ;    and 

he  then  required,  even  to  carry  the  war  though  there  was  not  the  slightest  reason 

into  the  enemy's  country.     In  his  pre-  or  apology  for  such  urgent  dispatch,  at 

vious   correspondence   he   had  urgently  once  accorded  to  the  President  all,  and 

requested  that  "  no  militia  force  would  more   than   he   demanded.     Considering 

be  ordered  to  join  him  without  his  re-  how  this  war  has  been  begun,  they  might 

quisition  for  it."     Now  it  was  on  the  re-  about  as  well  have  carried  up  the  Consti- 

ceiptof  this  report  from  General  Taylor,  at  tution  of  the  country,  in  solemn  proces- 

Washington,  that  the  occasion  was  seized  sion,  to  the  National  Mansion,  and  laid  it 

by  the  President,  when  all  sympathies  down  at  the  President's  feet  !*    What  use 

were  excited  for  our  brave  soldiers  fallen  the  President  means  to  make  of  his  poyver 

in  a  murderous  ambuscade,  to  call  upon  remains  to  he  seen.     The  public  ear  is 

Congress,  lirst  to  declare  that  "  war  ex-  stunned  with  rumors  of  magnificent  plans 

ists  by  the  act  of  Mexico,"  and  next,  to  and  projects  of  conquest  in  Mexico.     We 

grant  him  a  large  army  and  the  most  are  not  without  strong  apprehensions  for 

liberal  means,  with  imperial  and  dicta-  the  end  of  this  business  ;  but  we  shall  wait 

torial  power,  to  prosecute  just  such  a  war  for  events   to  develop  and  shape  them- 

with  Mexico  as  it  might  suit  his  policy  selves,  with  what  composure  we  may. 
to  undertake.     We  are  obliged  to  record,  D.  D.  B. 

with  shame  and  mortification,  that  the 


WOOING. 

The  Lily  was  a  maiden  fairy. 

Nodding  her  white  caps  to  the  wave. 
Toying,  beckoning,  light  and  airy, 
As  a  sultan's  favorite  slave  ; 
The  Wave  crept  up  the  beach,  all  soft  and  stilly. 
Lisping,  "  Thou'rt  imaged  in  my  breast,  fair  Lily. 

"  Sweet  Lily,  stayest  thou  lone  and  cheerless  ?" 

Half  to  the  Wave  the  Lily  dips. 
"  Pale  Lily,  kiss  me  fond  and  fearless  ;" — 
Sweetly  thrill  their  meeting  lips ; — 
'  In  lands  below  soft  bridal  notes  thou  hearest : 
Waves  call  thee,  flowers  beckon  thee  thither,  dearest." 

"  The  skies  beneath  are  bended  fairer;" — 
He  decks  her  breast  with  liquid  pearls  : 

«'  The  earth  beneath  hath  blossoms  rarer  ;" — 
The  Wave  with  the  Lily  downward  whirls  ; 

Lisps  he,  "  Above  us  all  is  sad  and  dreary. 

Beneath  we'll  live  forever  gay  and  cheery." 

So,  palely,  with  the  darkling  water 

The  trembling,  trusting  Lily  went ; 
And  ne'er  again,  0  Sun-light's  daughter. 
Thy  father's  eyes  on  thee  were  bent, 
Nor  Earth,  thy  mother,  pressed  thee,  moist  and  chilly  : — 
Fond  marriage  vows  were  thine,  0  pale  and  trusting  Lily  ! 


*  We  sympathize  deeply  and  sincerely  witb  those  of  our  friends  in  Congress  who  found, 
or  felt,  themselves  obliged  to  put  their  hands  to  this  measure,  or  be  compelled    to  occupy  a 
position  in  which  they  would  seem  to  stand  opposed  to  furnishing  the  necessary  supplies  of 
men  and  money  for  the  proper  defence  of  the  country. 
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The  present  century  has  been  emi- 
nently characterized  by  its  critical  spirit. 
Institutions  and  opinions,  men,  manners 
and  literature,  have  all  been  subjected  to 
the  most  exhausting  analysis.  The  mo- 
ment a  thing  becomes  a  lixed  fact  in  the 
community,  criticism  breaks  it  to  pieces, 
curious  to  scan  its  elements.  It  is  not 
content  to  admire  the  man  until  satis- 
fied with  his  appearance  as  a  skeleton. 
The  science  of  criticism  is  thus  in  danger 
of  becoming  a  kind  of  intellectual  an- 
atomy. The  dead  and  not  the  living 
body  of  a  poem  or  institution  is  dissect- 
ed, and  its  principle  of  life  sought  in  a 
process  which  annihilates  life  at  its  first 
step.  An  analysis  thus  employing  no 
other  implements  but  those  furnished  by 
the  understanding,  must  imperfectly  in- 
terpret what  has  proceeded  from  the  im- 
agination. The  soul  ever  eludes  the 
knife  of  the  dissector,  however  keen  and 
cunning. 

The  charlatanism,  which  spreads  and 
sprawls  in  almost  every  department  of 
literature  and  life,  is  doubtless  one 
cause  of  this  analytical  spirit.  A  man 
placed  in  our  century  finds  himself 
surrounded  hy  quackeries.  Collision 
with  these  begets  in  him  a  feeling  of 
impatience  and  petulant  opposition,  and 
ends  often  in  forcing  him  to  apply  indi- 
vidual tests  to  all  outward  things.  By 
this  course  he,  at  least,  preserves  his  own 
personality  amid  the  whiz  and  burr 
around  him.  None  of  that  spurious 
toleration  which  comes  from  feebleness 
of  thought,  or  laxity  of  will,  or  indiffer- 
ence to  truth,  makes  him  lend  his  ear  to 
everymoan  of  the  noodle, and  everyprom- 
ise  of  the  quack.  But  this  self-conscious- 
ness, so  jealous  of  encroachment,  and 
battling  against  all  external  influences, 
shuts  his  mind  to  new  truth  as  well  as 
old  error.  He  preserves  his  common 
sense  at  the  expense  of  his  comprehen- 
sion. He  is  sensible  and  barren.  His 
tiresome  self-repetition  becomes,  at  last, 
as  hollow  a  mockery  as  the  clap-trap  of 
the  charlatan. 

This  tendency  to  individualism — this 
testing  the  value  of  all  things  by  their 
agreement  or  discordance  with  individual 
modes  of  thinking — subjects  the  author 
to  hard  conditions.  He  is  necessarily 
viewed  from  an  antagonistic  position,  and 
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considered  an  impostor  until  proved  a 
reality.  We  think  he  is  determined  to 
fool  us  if  he  can,  and  are  therefore  most 
delighted  and  refreshed  when  we  have 
analyzed  the  seeming  genius  down  into 
the  real  quack.  The  life  of  the  intellect 
thus  becomes  negative  rather  than  positive 
— devoted  to  the  exposure  of  error,  not 
to  the  assimilation  of  truth.  Men  of 
strong  minds  in  this  generation  have 
established  a  sort  of  intellectual  feudal 
system — each  baron  walled  in  from  ap- 
proach, and  sallying  out  only  to  prey 
upon  his  brothers.  Everybody  is  on  his 
guard  against  everybody  else.  An  au- 
thor has  to  fight  his  way  into  esteem. 
He  must  have  sufficient  force  of  being  to 
be  victorious  over  others:  his  readers 
are  the  spoils  of  his  conquest.  He  attacks 
minds  intrenched  in  their  own  thoughts 
and  prejudices,  and  determined  not  to 
yield  as  long  as  their  defences  will  hold 
out.  The  poetaster  in  Wycherley's  play, 
binds  the  widow  to  a  chair,  in  order  that 
she  may  be  compelled  to  listen  to  his 
well-penned  verses.  A  resisting  criti- 
cism, somewhat  after  the  manner  of  the 
widow,  is  practiced  unconsciously  by 
most  educated  readers.  It  is  mortifying 
to  become  the  vassal  of  a  superior  nature ; 
to  feel  the  understanding  bowed  and  bent 
before  a  conquering  intellect,  and  be  at 
once  petulant  and  impotent.  Butler's 
reasoning  and  Milton's  rhetoric,  fastening 
themselves  as  they  do  on  the  mind  or 
heart,  become  at  times  distasteful,  from 
the  fact  of  our  incapacity  to  resist  their 
power.  It  is  from  men  of  education  and 
ability  that  great  genius  experiences  most 
opposition.  The  multitude  can  scarcely 
resist  a  powerful  nature,  but  are  forced 
into  the  current  of  its  thoughts  and  im- 
pulses. The  educated,  on  the  contrary, 
have  implements  of  defence.  Their  minds 
have  become  formal  and  hardened.  Cole- 
ridge felt  this  deeply,  when  he  exclaimed, 
"  who  will  dare  to  force  his  way  out  of 
the  crowd — not  of  the  mere  vulgar,  but 
of  the  vaiii  and  banded  aristocracy  of  in- 
tellect— and  presume  to  join  the  almost  su- 
pernatural beings  that  stand  by  them- 
selves aloof  ?"  This  aristocracy  furnishes 
generally  the  champions  of  accredited 
opinions  and  processes.  They  flout  the 
innovations  of  genius  and  philanthropy, 
as  well  as  the  fooleries  of  knavery  and, 
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ignorance.  They  desire  nothing  new, 
good  or  bad. 

The  influence  of  this  spirit  on  criticism 
in  the  present  century,  has  been  incalcu- 
lable. In  those  cases  where  personal  and 
partisan  feelings  have  not  converted  lite- 
rary judgments  into  puffs  or  libels,  the 
analytical  and  unsympathizing  mode  in 
which  critical  inquiries  have  been  prose- 
cuted has  been  unjust  to  original  genius. 
Poets  have  been  tried  by  tests  which 
their  writings  were  never  intended  to 
meet.  Where  a  work  is  a  mere  collection 
of  parts,  loosely  strung  together,  and  an- 
imated by  no  central  principle  of  vitali- 
ty, analysis  has  only  to  cut  the  string 
to  destroy  its  rickety  appearance  of  life. 
As  a  large  majority  of  productions,  pur- 
porting to  come  from  the  human  mind, 
are  heterogeneous,  not  homogeneous ; 
mechanical,  not  organic  ; — the  works  of 
what  Fichte  calls  the  hodmen  of  letters— r 
the  course  pursued  by  the  critic,  at  least 
exposes  deception.  But  the  process  by 
which  imposture  may  be  exposed,  is  not 
necessarily  that  by  which  truth  can  be 
evolved.  A  life  spent  in  merely  examin- 
ing deceptions  and  quackeries,  produces 
little  fruit.  A  well-trained  power  to  dis- 
cern excellence,  would  include  all  the 
negative  advantages  of  the  other,  and  end 
also  in  the  positive  benefit  of  mental  en- 
largement and  elevation.  Reading  and 
judgment  result  in  nothing  but  barrenness, 
when  they  simply  confirm  the  critic's 
opinion  of  himself.  The  mind  is  enriched 
only  by  assimilation,  and  true  intellectual 
independence  comes  not  from  the  compla- 
cent dullness  of  the  egotist.  The  mind 
that  would  be  monarchial  should  not  be 
content  with  a  petty  domain,  but  have 
whole  provinces  of  thought  for  its  depend- 
encies. To  comprehend  another  mind, 
we  must  first  be  tolerant  to  its  peculiari- 
ties, and  place  ourselves  in  the  attitude 
of  learners.  After  that  our  judgment  will 
be  of  value.  The  thing  itself  must  be 
known,  before  its  excellence  can  be  esti- 
mated, and  it  must  be  reproduced  before 
it  can  be  known.  By  contempiati  on  rather 
than  analysis,  by  self-forgetfulness  rather 
than  self-confidence,  does  the  elusive  and 
ethereal  life  of  genius  yield  itself  to  the 
mind  of  the  critic. 

If  we  examine  the  writings  of  some  of 
the  most  popular  critics  of  the  present 
century,  we  shall  find  continual  proofs 
of  the  narrowness  to  which  we  have  re- 
ferred. In  a  vast  majority  of  cases,  the 
criticism  is  merely  the  grating  of  one  in- 
dividual  mind    against    another.     The 


critic  understands  little  but  himself,  and 
his  skill  consists  in  a  dexterous  substitu- 
tion of  his  own  peculiarities  for  the  laws 
of  taste  and  beauty,  or  in  sneeringly 
alluding  to  the  difference  between  the 
work  be  is  reviewing  and  works  of  es- 
tablished fame.  liord  Jeffrey  is  an  in- 
stance. The  position  in  which  he  was 
placed,  as  editor  of  the  most  influential 
Review  ever  published,  was  one  requir- 
ing the  most  comprehensive  thought  and 
the  most  various  attainments.  At  the 
period  the  Edinburgh  Review  was  started, 
the  literary  republic  swarmed  with  a  host 
of  vain  and  feeble  poetasters,  whose  worth- 
lessness  invited  destruction  ;  but  in  the 
midst  of  these  there  were  others,  the  ex- 
ponents of  a  new  and  original  school  of 
poetry,  whose  genius  required  interpre- 
tation. Now  the  test  to  be  applied  to  a 
critic,  under  such  circumstances,  is  plain. 
Was  his  taste  cathoUc  ?  Did  he  perceive 
and  elucidate  excellence,  as  well  as  de- 
tect and  punish  pretension  ?  Did  he  see 
the  dawn  on  the  mountain  tops,  as  well 
as  the  will-o'-the-wisps,  in  the  bogs  be- 
neath ?  Did  he  have  any  principles  on 
which  to  ground  his  judgments,  apart 
from  the  impertinences  of  his  personality  ? 
We  think  not.  Not  in  his  writings  are 
we  to  look  for  a  philosophy  of  criticism. 
He  could  see  that  the  consumptive  hectic 
on  the  cheek  of  mediocrity  was  not  the 
ruddy  glow  of  genius.  He  could  torture 
feebleness  and  folly  on  the  rack  of  his 
ridicule.  He  could  demonstrate  that  Mr. 
William  Hayley  and  Mr.  Robert  Merry 
were  poor  successors  of  Pope  and  Dry- 
den.  But  when  he  came  to  consider  men 
like  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge,  we  find 
the  nimble-witted  critic  to  be,  after  all, 
blind  in  one  eye.  Here  were  authors 
destined  to  work  a  great  poetical  revolu- 
tion, to  give  a  peculiar  character  to  the 
literature  of  a  generation,  to  have  fol- 
lowers even  among  men  of  genius.  In 
their  earlifer  efforts,  doubtless  grave  faults 
might  have  been  discovered.  Their 
thoughts  were  often  vitiated  by  mental 
bombast ;  their  expression,  by  simplicity 
that  bordered  on  silliness,  by  obscurity 
that  sometimes  tumbled  into  the  void 
inane.  But  amidst  all  their  errors,  indi- 
cations were  continually  given  of  the 
vital  powers  of  genius ;  of  minds  which, 
to  the  mere  forms  and  colors  of  nature, 
could 

"  Add  the  gleam, 
The  light  that  never  was  on  sea  or  land. 
The  consecration  and  the  poet's  dream." 
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Now  these  poets  Jeffrey  judged  before 
he  interpreted.  His  quick  glance  over 
the  superficies  of  things,  and  his  facuJty 
of  rapid  empirical  generalization,  enabled 
him  to  present  their  defects  before  the 
eye  in  exaggerated  proportions ;  but  their 
genius  merely  hummed  in  his  ears.  He 
was  never  borne  along  with  the  glad  and 
exulting  song  in  which  they  hymned  the 
wondroirsness  and  beauty  of  nature ;  his 
soul  never  lifted  itself  up  to  those  regions, 
where  their  spirits  roved  and  shaped  in 
the  ecstasies  of  contemplation.  In  all 
his  various  critiques,  he  never  touched 
the  heart  of  their  mystery — never  com- 
prehended their  individuality,  their  hu- 
manity, their  spirituality,  the  organic 
life  of  their  works.  He  either  could  not, 
or  would  not,  reproduce  in  his  own  mind 
those  moods  of  thought  and  feeling,  upon 
whose  validity  the  truth  of  their  poetry 
was  to  be  tried ;  consequently,  he  merely 
shoots  squibs  when  he  seems  to  be  de- 
livering decisions.  Though  he  could 
handle  a  wide  variety  of  topics,  and  was 
generally  adroit  and  plausible  in  their 
management,  his  comprehension  was 
simply  of  the  surfaces  of  things. 

Now  the  man  for  whose  opinions  Jef- 
frey had  the  least  regard,  is  the  true  ex- 
ponent of  the  philosophical  criticism  of 
the  century — Coleridge.  He  was  the 
first  who  made  criticism  interpretative 
both  of  the  spirit  and  form  of  works  of 
genius,  the  first  who  founded  his  princi- 
ples in  the  nature  of  things.  Though 
his  views  strikingly  coincide  with  those 
of  Schlegel,  they  were  formed  and  pub- 
licly expressed  before  that  author's  lec- 
tures on  the  Drama  were  delivered. 
Hazlitt,  who  delighted  to  vex  Coleridge, 
was  still  very  indignant  when  the  latter 
was  accused  of  pilfering  from. Schlegel, 
testifying  to  the  fact  of  his  originality 
from  the  most  positive  knowledge.  Amid 
a  host  of  professional  critics,  it  was  re- 
served for  a  poet  to  declare  the  true  prin- 
ciples on  which  literary  judgments  should 
be  grounded. 

Coleridge's  mind  was  eminently  inter- 
pretative. He  never  was  contented  with 
knowing  merely  the  surfaces  of  things, 
but  his  intellect  pierced  beneath  to  their 
laws.  He  possessed  the  power  of  learn- 
ing from  other  minds.  A  creed,  a  poem, 
an  institution,  which  had  met  the  wants 
of  any  body  of  people,  required,  in  his 
view,  to  be  explained  before  it  was  cen- 
sured. The  reason  of  its  influence  must 
be  given.  He  was  not  contented  with 
judging  it  from  his  own  point  of  view, 


but  looked  at  it  from  its  author's  posi- 
tion. He  saw  that  to  understand  the 
events  of  history  and  the  masterpieces  of 
art,  it  was  necessary  to  bring  to  them  a 
mind  willing  to  learn — that  knowledge 
began  in  self -distrust — that  individual 
experience  is  a  poor  measure  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  race — and  that  ideas  and 
principles  varied  their  forms  with  varia- 
tions in  the  circumstances  of  mankind. 
He  knew  that  "  to  appreciate  the  defects 
of  a  great  mind,  it  was  necessary  to  un- 
derstand previously  its  characteristic  ex- 
cellencies." He  had  a  clear  notion  of 
the  difference,  lying  at  the  base  of  all 
poetic  criticism,  between  mechanical  regu- 
larity and  organic  form ;  and  in  the  dis- 
regard of  this  distinction  by  critics,  he 
saw  the  cause  of  the  numberless  fallacies 
and  falsities  which  vitiated  their  judg- 
ments. The  form  or  body  of  a  work  of 
genius,  he  considered  as  physiognomical 
of  the  soul  within  ;  that  it  was  not  a 
collection  of  parts,  cunningly  put  toge- 
ther, but  a  growth  from  a  central  princi- 
ciple  of  life ;  and  that  every  production 
of  the  mind,  which  was  animated  with 
life,  was  to  be  judged  by  its  organic 
laws.  This,  of  course,  brings  the  critic 
to  the  very  heart  of  the  matter — the  con- 
sideration of  the  vital  powers  of  genius ; 
those  mysterious  powers  of  growth  and 
production,  which  are  identical  with  the 
laws  by  which  they  work,  and  whose 
products,  therefore,  are  not  to  be  tried  by 
laws  external  to  themselves.  "  Could  a 
rule  be  given  from  without,  poetry  would 
cease  to  be  poetry,  and  sink  into  a  me- 
chanical art." 

Without  this  doctrine  of  vital  powers, 
criticism  becomes  mere  gibberish.  Ani- 
mated and  informed  by  these  vital  pow- 
ers, commonplace  becomes  poetry,  and 
ritual  religion.  The  first  thing  to  be 
settled  in  reviewing  a  composition,  is  its 
vitality.  Has  it  life .'  Did  it  grow  to 
its  present  shape,  or  was  it  merely  put 
together?  It  is  useless  to  criticise  a 
corpse.  Now  if  a  poem  have  life,  the 
principle  of  growth  and  assimilation,  then 
criticism  should  first  develop  from  within 
the  laws  of  its  being.  The  question  of 
its  relative  excellence  comes  afterwards. 
We  must  first  discover  what  it  is,  and 
not  decide  that  by  saying  what  it  is  not. 
We  must  pass  into  the  mysterious  depths 
of  the  mind  in  which  it  was  matured,  see 
the  fountain  springs  of  its  thoughts  and 
emotions,  and  discern  its  own  laws  of 
growth  and  production.  The  peculiar 
individuality  of  the  man,  the  circum- 
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stances  of  his  being,  not  our  peculiar  in- 
dividuality and  the  circumstances  of  our 
being,  must  be  investigated,  and,  in  ima- 
gination, lived.  We  must  learn  from 
what  point,  and  under  what  influences, 
he  looked  on  nature  and  human  life,  in 
order  rightly  to  interpret  his  production. 
J*  tree,  growing  by  virtue  of  inward  pro- 
perties, has,  we  all  feel,  an  independent 
existence,  and  is  itself  its  own  apology 
and  defence.  So  with  a  true  poem,  in- 
stinct with  vital  life.  To  judge  it  simply 
on  its  agreement  or  disagreement  with 
the  form  of  other  poems,  is  about  as 
wise  as  to  flout  the  willow  because  it  is 
not  the  oak.  Besides,  what  are  called 
the  "  rules"  of  poetry  were  once  the 
organic  laws  of  individual  works.  The 
first  poet  furnished  the  rules  of  the  first 
critic.  The  essential  originality  and  life 
of  a  poem  consists  in  containing  within 
itself  the  laws  by  which  it  is  to  be 
judged.  To  make  these  laws  the  tests 
of  other  poems,  produced  by  different 
minds,  under  different  circumstances,  in 
different  ages  and  countries,  is  to  convert 
the  results  of  freedom  into  the  instru- 
ments of  slavery,  and  doom  the  intellect 
to  barrenness  and  death.  In  almost 
every  instance  where  a  man  of  genius 
has  given  the  law  to  others,  the  litera- 
ture formed  on  his  model  has  dwindled 
into  mechanical  imitation,  and  only  been 
resuscitated  by  rebellion. 

Nature  furnishes  exhaustless  argu- 
ne  '^s  against  the  critical  narrowness, 
■'-"hi'^h  would  kill  new  beauty  by  accred- 
ited reputations.  The  faculty  of  per- 
ceiving beauty  in  a  variety  of  different 
objects  and  forms,  is  the  source  of  true 
delight  and  improvement  in  literature  as 
in  scenery.  An  everlasting  sameness 
and  repetition  in  either  would  be  intole- 
rable. In  one  sentence  Coleridge  has 
given  the  true  method  of  investigation  : 
"  Follow  nature  in  variety  of  kinds." 
As  nature  is  inexhaustible  in  its  variety, 
so  are  the  possible  combinations  of  the 
human  mind.  If  we  could  see  all  the 
poems  that  exist  potentially,  nature  and 
man  being  given,  we  should  drop  our  crit- 
ical rules,  though  they  were  as  wide  as  Ho- 
mer and  Shakspeare.  The  man  of  true  taste 
enlarges  his  apprehension  to  receive  the 
new  poem  as  readily  as  to  receive  the  new 
landscape.  The  Alps  breed  in  him  no 
contempt  of  the  prairies.  He  has  some- 
thing in  him  which  answers  to  Lake  Le- 
man  as  well  as  to  the  ocean.  He  has  no 
quarrel  with  Chaucer  because  he  loves 
Wordeworth,    He  feels  the  unity  of  beau- 


ty, and  Jove,  and  grandear,  amid  all  the 
differences  of  forms  ;  feels  it,  indeed,  all 
the  more  intensely,  with  every  glimpse 
of  it  in  a  new  object.  The  swan  and  dove 
are  both  beautiful,  but  it  would  be  ab- 
surd, says  Coleridge,  pertinently,  "  to  in- 
stitute a  comparison  between  their  sepa- 
rate claims  to  beauty  from  any  abstract 
rule  common  to  both,  vjithout  reference  to 
the  life  and  being  of  the  animals  them- 
selves ;  or,  as  if  having  first  seen  the  dove, 
we  abstracted  its  outlines,  gave  them  a 
false  generalization,  called  them  the  prin- 
ciples or  ideal  of  bird  beauty,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  criticise  the  swan  and  the  ea- 
gle." It  was  from  a  method  similar  to 
this  that  critics,  mesmerized  by  Pope  and 
Goldsmith,  dictated  laws  to  VVordsworth 
and  Shelley,  and  measured  the  genius  of 
Shakspeare  and  Spenser.  It  was  this 
method  which  made  two  generations  rest 
contented  with  that  precious  morsel  of 
criticism  on  Shakspeare,  that  he  was  a 
man  of  great  beauties  balanced  by  great 
faults — a  man  of  the  supremest  genius 
and  execrable  taste  !  In  view  of  the  stu- 
pidities into  which  acute  but  narrow  un- 
derstandings have  fallen,  when  they  mis- 
took the  range  of  their  own  perceptions 
for  the  extent  of  the  universe,  we  may 
well  exclaim  with  Coleridge—"  Oh  I  ievf 
have  there  been  among  critics,  who  have 
followed  with  the  eije  of  imagination  the 
imperishable  and  ever  wandering  spirit  of 
poetry  through  its  various  metempsycho- 
ses and  consequent  metamorphoses  ; — or 
who  have  rejoiced  in  the  light  of  a  clear 
perception  at  beholding  with  each  new 
birth,  with  each  rare  avatar,  the  human 
race  form  to  itself  a  new  bodj',  by  assim- 
ilating materials  of  nourishment  out  of  its 
new  circumstances,  and  work  for  itself 
new  organs  of  power  appropriate  to  the 
new  sphere  of  its  motion  and  activity." 
We  are  convinced  that  the  true  philo- 
sophical principles  of  criticism,  are  those 
implied  in  the  instinctive  processes  of  ev- 
ery tolerant  reader  of  taste.  The  mind, 
untrammeled  by  forms  and  rules  which 
bigotry  has  put  into  it,  has  a  sense  for  the 
beauty  of  all  new  objects,  and  sees  them 
in  relation  to  their  own  laws.  Imperfect 
intellectual  statements  of  the  inward 
sense  of  beauty,  and  the  hardening  down 
of  feelings  into  rules,  cannot  altogether 
blunt  the  natural  processes  even  of  the 
critic's  own  imagination.  Besides,  the 
mode  we  have  indicated  does  not  ignore 
rules  and  principles,  except  when  rules 
and  principles  are  without  foundation  in 
nature.    It  deduces  its  canons  of  criticism 
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from  premises  lying  deep  in  the  nature  of 
man.  ft  pierces  to  tiiat  mysterious  region 
of  the  soul,  in  which  poetry  and  religion, 
and  all  that  transcends  actual  life,  have 
their  home.  It  disregards  individual  dic- 
tation and  petulance,  and  empirical  rules; 
but  it  does  not  disregard  the  nature  of 
things.  It  applies  tests,  and  severe  ones, 
but  its  tests  are  the  laws,  in  obedience  to 
which  the  creative  and  modifying  powers 
of  the  soul  act.  And  these  laws  it  phi- 
losophically investigates  and  systema- 
tizes. It  requires  unity  ia  every  work  of 
art,  because  unity  is  the  mark  of  organi- 
zation. It  tolerates  the  widest  variety  of 
kinds,  but  it  demands  that  each  shall  have 
organic  life.  It  detects  deviations  in  a 
composition  from  its  own  law.  It  dis- 
criminates between  what  properly  belongs 
to  a  work  of  art, — what  in  it  has  been 
developed  from  its  central  principle  of  vi- 
tality— and  the  accretions  which  may 
have  stuck  to  it.  When  it  condemns  po- 
ems, it  condemns  them  from  their  "  inap- 
propriate ne.ss  to  their  own  end  and  being, 
their  want  of  significance  as  symbols  or 
physiognomy."  By  assuming  the  wri- 
ter's own  point  of  view,  it  has  a  sense  of 
those  imperfections  of  which  he  himself 
is  painfully  conscious ;  discerns  the  dis- 
tance between  the  law  and  its  embodi- 
ment ;  and  preserves  the  dignity  of  the 
ideal  by  knowing  the  possibilities  as  well 
as  the  products  of  the  imagination.  Ev- 
ery form  of  beauty  in  nature  or  art,  sug- 
gests something  higher  than  itself. 

In  Coleridge's  criticisms  on  Shak- 
speare,  in  his  "  Biographia  Literaria,"  and 
in  portions  of  his  other  prose  works,  we 
have  a  distinct  enunciation,  often  in  sen- 
tences of  great  splendor  and  energy,  of 
the  leading  principles  of  this  philosophi- 
cal criticism.  His  pro.se,  to  be  sure,  is  full 
of  provoking  faults,  which  few  mere  read- 
ers can  tolerate.  It  is  sometimes  diffuse, 
obscure  and  languid,  branching  off  into 
episodes  and  digressions,  and  not  always 
held  together  by  any  perceptible  thread 
of  thought.  Most  students  bring  little 
from  it  but  headaches.  He  is  at  once 
one  of  the  best,  and  one  of  the  worst  of 
writers.  He  continually  gives  evidence 
of  a  power  of  composition,  of  which  his 
prose  w^orks,  on  the  whole,  are  but  im- 
perfect e.\ponents.  Sentences,  full  of 
muscular  life  and  energy,  embodying 
principles  of  the  deepest  import — words 
which  come  bright  and  rapid  as  light- 
ning, splitting  the  "  unwedgable  and 
gnarled"  problem — are  often  seen  in  his 
writings,  in  connection  with  unintelligible 


profundities  and  disordered  metaphysics. 
The  "  Biographia  Literaria,"  no  one  can 
read  without  being  enriched,  and  without 
being  bored.  Tried  by  his  own  critical 
principles,  it  wants  unity,  clearness  and 
proportion.  He  expends  page  upon  page 
of  what  most  readers  would  consider 
meaningless,  metaphysical  disquisition, 
preparatory  to  a  definition  of  imagination, 
and  then  stops  short  with  saying  that,  at 
present,  he  can  merely  give  the  result  of 
his  inquiries.  That  result  is  darker  than 
the  processes.  "  The  primary  Imagina- 
tion," he  says,  "  I  hold  to  be  the  living 
Power  and  prime  Agent  of  all  human 
Perception,  and  as  a  repetition  in  the 
finite  mind  of  the  eternal  act  of  creation, 
in  the  infinite  I  Am."  We  do  not  say 
that  this  and  other  passages  are  without 
any  meaning,  but  their  meaning  is  not 
clear.  It  is  not  unfolded,  but  wrapped 
up.  The  words  buzz  and  whirl  in  the 
brain,  but  give  no  distinct  ideas.  The 
writer  does  not  really  communicate  his 
thought,  and,  therefore,  the  first  object  of 
writing  is  overlooked.  There  is  no  sub- 
ordination of  the  parts  to  the  whole,  but 
a  splendid  confusion. 

Still,  in  this  book,  but  more  especially 
in  the  fragments  on  Shakspeare,  Cole- 
ridge has  given  us  the  results  of  his  in- 
vestigations into  poetry  and  art,  though 
his  metaphysical  analysis  of  the  faculties 
to  which  they  relate  is  imperfect  His 
statements  are  better  than  his  disquisi- 
tions— his  appeal  to  consciousness  better 
than  his  reasonings.  The  truths  that  he 
grasped  in  contemplation,  he  could  not 
always  succeed  in  legitimatizing  in  meta- 
physical forms.  But  his  theory  of  the 
vital  powers  of  genius ;  his  definitions  of 
imagination  and  fancy;  his  felicitous  dis- 
tinctions, such  as  that  which  he  makes 
between  illusion  and  delusion ;  his  view 
of  the  nature,  scope  and  object  of  poetry ; 
his  acute  perception  of  the  difference  be- 
tween the  classical  and  romantic  drama, 
the  essence  of  the  first  consisting  in  "the 
sternest  separation  of  the  diverse  in  kind 
and  the  disparate  in  degree,  whilst  the 
other  delights  in  interlacing  b)^  a  rain- 
bow-like transfusion  of  hues  the  one 
with  the  other;"  his  elaborate  criticism 
on  the  genius  of  Wordsworth  ;  his  view 
of  the  mind  of  Shakspeare;  his  criticism 
of  single  dramas,  and  his  "endeavor  to 
make  out  the  title  of  the  English  drama, 
as  created  by  and  existing  in  Shakspeare, 
to  the  supremacy  of  dramatic  e.vcellence 
in  general ;"  his  definition  of  poetry  as 
the   art  of    representing,    in    measured 
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-  words,  "  external  nature  and  human 
thoughts,  both  relatively  to  human  affec- 
tions, so  as  to  cause  the  production  of  as 
great  immediate  pleasure  in  each  part,  as 
is  compatible  with  the  largest  possible 
sura  of  pleasure  in  the  whole ;"  his  ex- 
planation of  the  sensuous  element  of  po- 
etry, as  the  "  union,  harmonious  melting 
down  and  fusion  of  the  sensual  in  the 
spiritual " — all  are  replete  with  know- 
ledge and  suggestive  thought.  When 
Coleridge  speaks  of  the  poetical  powers, 
we  are  constantly  reminded  by  his  very 
language  that  he  transcribes  his  own 
consciousness,  and  speaks  from  authority, 
not  as  the  reviewers  ;  as  when  he  refers 
to  the  "  Violences  of  excitement" — "  the 
laws  of  association  of  feeling  with 
thought" — "  the  starts  and  strange  far- 
flights  of  the  assimilative  power  on  the 
slightest  and  least  obvious  likeness  pre- 
sented by  thoughts,  words  and  objects" — 
"  the  original  gift  of  spreading  the  tone, 
the  atmosphere,  and  with  it,  the  depth  and 
height  of  the  ideal  world  around  forms, 
incidents  and  situations  of  which,  for  the 
common  view,  custom  had  bedimmed  all 
the  lustre,  had  dried  up  the  sparkle  and 
the  dew  drops."  Also,  in  speaking  of 
the  language  of  the  highest  poetry,  he 
calls  it  intermediate  between  arbitrary 
language,  mere  "modes  of  recalling  an 
object,"  seen  or  felt,  and  the  language  of 
nature — a  subordinate  Logos — that  was 
in  the  beginning,  and  was  with  the  thing 
it  represented,  and  was  the  thing  it 
represented.  It  is  the  blending  arbitrary 
language  with  that  of  nature,  not  merely 
recalling  the  cold  notion  of  a  thing,  but 
expressing  the  reality  of  it — language 
which  is  itself  a  part  of  that  which  it 
manifests."  In  reading  this,  and  also 
Wordsworth's  definition  of  language,  as 
the  "  Incarnation  of  thought,"  not  its 
dress,  we  feel  that  it  is  not  observation 
but  consciousness  that  speaks. 

To  Coleridge  belongs  the  honor  of 
emancipating  Shaksperian  criticism  in 
England  from  its  old  bonds.  He  showed 
that  the  error  of  the  classical  critics  con- 
sisted in  "  mistaking  for  the  essentials  of 
the  Greek  stage,  certain  rules  which  the 
wise  poets  imposed  on  themselves,  in 
order  to  render  all  the  remaining  parts  of 
the  drama  consistent  with  those  M^hich 
had  been  forced  upon  them  by  circum- 
stances independent  of  their  will ;  out  of 
which  circumstances  the  drama  itself 
rose.  The  circumstances  in  Shakspeare's 
time  were  different,  which  it  was  equally 
out  of  his  power  to  alter,  and  such  as,  in 


my  opinion,  allowed  a  far  wider  sphere, 
and  a  deeper  and  more  human  interest. 
Critics  are  too  apt  to  forget  that  rules  are 
but  means  to  an  end ;  consequently, 
where  the  ends  are  different,  the  rules 
must  be  likewise  so.  We  must  have 
ascertained  what  the  end  is,  before  we 
can  determine  what  the  rules  ought  to  be. 
"  Judging  under  this  impression,"  he 
adds,  "  I  did  not  hesitate  to  declare  my 
full  conviction,  that  the  consummate 
judgment  of  Shakspeare,  not  only  in  the 
general  construction,  but  in  all  the  detail 
of  his  dramas,  impressed  me  with  greater 
wonder  than  even  the  might  of  his  genius, 
or  the  depth  of  his  philosophy."  In  his 
criticisms  on  Shakspeare,  he  insists,  with 
much  felicity,  on  the  unity  of  a  work  of 
art  as  its  characteristic  excellence.  It 
must  be  a  concrete  whole,  all  its  parts  in 
just  subordination  to  its  leading  idea  or 
principle  of  life»  Thus  the  imagination, 
in  its  tranquil  and  purely  pleasure  opera- 
tion, "acts  chiefly  by  creating  out  of 
many  things  as  they  would  have  ap- 
peared in  the  description  of  an  ordinary 
mind  detailed  in  unimpassioned  succes- 
sion, a  oneness,  even  as  nature,  the  great- 
est of  poets,  acts  upon  us  when  we  open 
our  eyes  upon  an  extended  prospect." 
And  again  :  the  imagination,  by  combin- 
ing many  circumstances  into  one  mo- 
ment of  consciousness,  "  tends  to  produce 
the  ultimate  end  of  all  human  thought 
and  feeling,  unity,  and  thereby  the  re- 
duction of  the  spirit  to  its  principles  and 
fountain,  who  is  always  truly  one."  At 
the  end  of  his  notes  on  Shakspeare,  he 
has  a  passage,  full  of  power  and  mean- 
ing, incidentally  referring  to  the  same 
thought :  "  There  are  three  powers  : — 
Wit,  which  discovers  partial  likeness 
hidden  in  general  diversity ;  Subtlety, 
which  discovers  the  diversity  concealed 
in  general  apparent  sameness  ;  and  Pro- 
fundity, which  discovers  an  essential 
unity  under  all  the  semblances  of  differ- 
ence. Give  to  a  subtle  man  fancy,  and 
he  is  a  wit ;  to  a  deep  man  imagination, 
and  he  is  a  philosopher.  Add,  again, 
pleasurable  sensibility  in  the  three- fold 
form  of  sympathy  with  the  interesting  in 
morals,  the  impressive  in  form,  and  the 
harmonious  in  sound,  and  you  have  the 
poet.  But  combine  all,  wit,  subtlety  and 
fancy,  with  profundity,  imagination,  and 
moral  and  physical  susceptibility  of  the 
pleasurable,  and  let  the  object  of  action 
be  man  universal,  and  we  shall  have — 
0  rash  prophecy  !  say,  rather,  we  have — 
a  Shakspeare !" 
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We  have  no  space  to  refer  to  the  de- 
tails of  Coleridge's  interpretations  of 
Shakspeare  and  Wordsworth,  and  to  his 
application  of  his  theory  of  vital  powers 
to  society,  and  the  forms  of  religion  and 
government.  Everything  organized  re- 
ceived from  him  a  respectful  considera- 
tion, when  he  could  recognize  its  organic 
life  and  principle  of  growth.  This,  of 
course,  did  not  prevent  him  from  criticis- 
ing it,  and  estimating  its  value,  and 
placing  it  in  its  due  rank  in  the  sliding 
scale  of  excellence  and  importance.  But 
it  did  prevent  him  from  hastily  deciding 
questions  on  shallow  grounds.  It  tended 
to  give  his  mind  catholicity  and  compre- 
hension. It  made  him  willing  to  learn. 
When  he  was  dogmatic,  his  dogmatism 


was  the  dogmatism  of  knowledge,  not  of 
ignorance.  He  showed  that  there  are 
deeper  principles  involved  in  what  men 
loosely  reason  upon,  and  carelessly  praise 
or  condemn,  than  are  generally  acknow- 
ledged. He  was  most  disposed  to  exam- 
ine a  book  or  an  institution,  to  discern  its 
meaning,  while  others  were  joining  the 
hue  and  cry  against  it.  And,  especially, 
he  changed  criticism  from  censorship  into 
interpretation — evolving  laws,  when  oth- 
ers were  railing  at  forms.  His  influence 
in  this  respect  has  been  great.  He  has 
revolutionized  the  tone  of  Jeffrey's  own 
review.  Carlyle,  Macaulay,  Talfourd, 
all  the  most  popular  critics  of  the  day, 
more  or  less  follow  his  mode  of  judgment 
and  investigation.  P. 


THE    POWER   OF   THE   BARDS. 

Wisdom,  and  pomp,  and  valor. 
And  love,  and  martial  glory — 

They  gleam  up  from  the  shadows 
Of  England's  elder  story. 

If  thou  wouldst  pierce  those  shadows 

Dark  on  her  life  of  old. 
Follow  where  march  her  minstrels 

With  music  sweet  and  bold. 

Right  faithfully  they  guide  us. 

The  darksome  way  along, 
Driving  the  ghosts  of  ruin 

With  joyous  harp  and  song. 

They  raise  up  clearest  visions 

To  greet  us  everywhere  ; 
They  bring  the  brave  old  voices 

To  stir  the  sunny  air. 

We  see  the  ships  of  Conquest 

White  on  the  narrow  sea ; 
We  mark  from  Battle-abbey 

The  plumes  of  Normandy. 

We  see  the  royal  Rufus 
Go  out  the  chase  to  lead — 

Wat  Tyrrel's  flying  arrow — 
The  dead  king's  flying  steed. 

We  go  with  gallant  Henry, 
Stealing  to  Woodstock  bower, 

To  meet  his  gentle  mistress 
In  twilight's  starry  hour. 

We  see  Blondel  and  Richard — 
We  hear  the  songs  they  sing ; 

We  mark  the  Dames  adjudging 
Betwixt  the  bard  and  king. 
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We  join  the  iron  Barons 

Doing  that  famous  deed — 
Wringing  the  great  old  charter 

From  John  at  Runnymede. 

We  ride  with  Harry  Monmouth 

On  Shrewsbury's  bloody  bounds  ; 
We  hear  that  pithy  moral 

On  Hotspur's  weeping  wounds. 

We  mark  the  bannered  Roses — 

The  Red  Rose,  and  the  White, 
And  Crookback's  barded  charger 

Foaming  in  Barnet  fight. 

We  see  bold  Harry  Tudor 

To  royal  Windsor  ride, 
With  slim-necked  BuUen  reining 

A  palfrey  at  his  side. 

We  join  Queen  Bess,  the  virgin. 

And  prancingly  go  forth 
To  hold  that  stately  revel 

At  stately  Kenilworth. 

We  join  the  ruder  revels 

Under  the  greenwood  tree, 
Where  outlaw  songs  are  chaunted, 

And  cans  clink  merrily. 

We  join  the  curtal  Friar, 

And  doughty  Robin  Hood, 
And  Scatheiock,  and  the  miller, 

At  feast  in  green  Sherwood. 

We  greet  maid  Marian  bringing 

The  collops  of  the  deer, 
And  pitchers  of  metheglin 

To  crown  the  woodland  cheer. 

We  lie  down  with  the  robbers 

At  coming  of  the  dark. 
We  rise  with  their  uprising, 

At  singing  of  the  lark  ; 

And,  blending  with  his  matins. 

We  hear  the  abbey  chimes — 
The  chimes  of  the  stately  abbeys 

Of  the  proud  priestly  times. 
•  •  «  *  * 

And  owe  we  not  these  visions 
J  Fresh  to  the  natural  eye — 

This  presence  in  old  story — 
To  the  good  art  and  high  ? — 

To  the  high  art  of  the  Poet, 

The  maker  of  the  Lays  ? 
Doth  not  his  magic  lead  us 

Back  to  the  ancient  days  ? 

For  evermore  be  honored 

The  voices,  sweet,  and  bold. 
That  thus  can  charm  the  shadows 

From  the  true  hfe  of  old. 
Virginia  P-  P-  Cooke. 
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MODEST    ASSURANCE;     OR,    SOME     PASSAGES    IN    THE     LIFE    OF 

A    LAWYER. 


BY      LEMUEL      LAW. 


I  HAD  finished  my  collegiate  studies, 
obtained  my  degree,  and  had  entered  the 
law  office  of  an  eminent  solicitor.  The 
choice  of  a  profession  had  occasioned  me 
no  little  perplexity.  For  divinity  I  was 
unfortunately  not  qualified,  and  as  to  law 
and  medicine,  I  regarded  them  both  with 
nearly  equal  aversion.  Bnl  there  was  no 
remedy ;  I  was  not  one  of  the  silver 
spoons  of  this  world,  and  to  one  of  the 
"  three  black  Graces "  I  must  sacrifice 
myself.  The  legal  profession,  upon  the 
whole,  I  considered  the  least  objectiona- 
ble ;  for  though  it  has  not  been  inaptly 
defined  to  be  "  the  indiscriminate  defence 
of  right  and  wrong,"  and  in  the  success- 
ful prosecution  of  it  I  might  lose  every 
particle  of  my  virtue — yet  still,  said  I 
with  a  feeling  worthy  of  a  Curtius,  so  let 
it  be  :  let  me  become  the  veriest  shark  in 
existence,  rather  than  be  guilty  of  the 
monstrous  hypocrisy  of  spending  my 
leisure  hours  in  inventing  new  diseases, 
and  then  pretending  to  go  forth  into  the 
world  to  combat  them. 

The  first  incident  in  my  new  career 
was  not  a  flattering  one.  A  bill  in  Chan- 
cery was  put  into  my  hands  to  copy,  but 
on  looking  it  over  I  was  so  much  struck 
with  its  tedious  and  unnecessary  prolix- 
ity, that  I  resolved  at  once  to  alter  it. 

"  If  the  Chancellor  is  a  man  of  sense," 
I  reasoned,  "  he  will  be  much  more  fa- 
vorably impressed  with  a  straight-for- 
ward, manly  exposition  of  the  case,  than 
by  such  a  wretched  involved  affair  as 
this,  even  if  it  is  larded  with  humble  en- 
treaties to  "  his  Honor,"  and  pious  and 
pathetic  promises  that  "  he  will  ever 
pray "  (for  patience  for  his  readers  I 
should  fain  hope) ;  and  then  the  vanity 
and  arrogance  of  styling  oneself  "  your 
orator" — for  surely,  if  this  is  a  specimen 
of  the  writer's  abilities,  he  is  as  little  en- 
titled to  the  epithet  as  any  man  living. 
However,  his  early  advantages  were 
doubtless  defective,  and  I  vrill  do  him  a 
good  service  without  his  knowing  it." 
So  at  it  I  went,  and  in  a  short  time  I  cut 
off  all  needless  repetitions,  put  it  into  fair 
intelligible  English,  and  reduced  it  from 
eighty  to  fifty  folio,  and  it  was  a  proud 
moment  when  1  placed  it  in  his  hands 


and  modestly  waited  for  the  outpourings 
of  his  gratitude. 

"  What  is  this  .'"  said  he  hastily,  the 
moment  his  eye  glanced  upon  it ;  "  this 
is  not  what  I  gave  you  to  copy." 

"  The  same,  sir,  only  a  little  altered 
and  amended." 

"  The  fellow's  a  fool,"  he  exclaimed, 
"  here,  Harris,  throw  this  into  the  tire,  and 
make  me  out  an  exact  copy  of  the  origi- 
nal ;  a  pretty  affair,  to  suppose  that  a 
t5.r0  like  you  understands  these  things 
better  than  I  do.  However,  let  it  pass. 
I  perceive,  young  man,  you  wholly  mis- 
understand the  scope  ■end  genius  of  our 
profession.  The  first  thing  to  be  consid- 
ered when  a  cause  is  put  into  your  hands, 
is  to  what  extent  you  can  benefit  your- 
self, and  secondly  of  course,  youi  client. 
As  most  legal  documents  are  remunerat- 
ed according  to  their  length,  your  object 
should  be  to  make  them  as  voluminous 
as  possible.  Whether  they  are  particu- 
larly lucid  or  not,  is  no  affair  of  yours ; 
your  business  being  merely  to  draw  them 
— it  is  for  the  Judge  to  understand  them. 
Were  your  plan  carried  out  we  should 
soon  all  starve,  and  the  profession  be 
worse  than  nothing." 

These  hints  were  not  lost  upon  me, 
and  from  that  moment  there  was  no  more 
cause  for  complaint.  Every  ill-spelled 
word,  and  every  thumbmark  that  q;raced 
the  original,  was  duly  transferred  to  the 
copy,  and  I  nearly  ruined  my  own  fair 
chirography  in  m)' hopeless  attempts  to 
rival  my  employer's  precious  pot-hooks. 

Thus  rolled  three  years  away,  ;ind  the 
time  arrived  when  I  was  to  be  a  Imitted 
to  the  bar.  It  was  a  critical  perio  I,  for  I 
was  profoundly  ignorant  of  my  profes- 
sion, but  by  the  aid  of  good  guessing,  and 
having  literally  "  a  friend  at  court  " — for 
one  of  the  examiners  had  been  an  early 
associate  of  my  father's — I  succee  led  in 
obtaining  my  license:  and  if  an  unwor- 
thy member  became  attached  to  the  legal 
profession,  upon  others  rest  the  respon- 
sibility— not  me. 

This  important  point  settled,  the  next 
thing  to  be  determined  was,  what  part  of 
the  country  should  have  the  benefit  of 
my  talents ;  and  after  boring  my  friends 
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to  death  for  advice,  and  spending  two 
entire  days  in  examining  the  map  of  the 
Empire  State,  I  at  length  fixed  upon  the 
county  of  Chemung.  How  that  moment 
ray  heart  warmed  to  it.  •'  Others  may 
patronize  Cattaraugus,  or  Chatauque,  or 
whatever  breakjaw  places  they  choose," 
I  exclaimed,  "  but  as  for  me,  I  will  devote 
myself,  body  and  soul,  to  dear  little  Che- 
mung." I  was  led  mainly  to  this  deter- 
mination by  some  piquant  stories  I  had 
heard  of  their  proceedings  in  court,  and 
also  from  the  practical  good  sense  of  its 
inhabitants,  as  is  evinced  in  the  naming 
of  their  towns  ;  for  Horsehead  and  Paint- 
ed Post  had  a  tangibility  in  their  signifi- 
cation, that  augured  well  for  a  profession 
that  deal  in  facts  not  fancies.     . 

A  few  days  sufficed  to  complete  the 
necessary  arrangements,  and  to  bring  me 
to  my  destined  sphere  of  action ;  and 
now  behold  me  the  occupant  of  an  office 
with  the  name  of  Philip  Stanley  on  the 
outside,  in  letters  so  large  that  "  he  who 
runs  might  read,"  and  within,  my  pigeon- 
holes duly  filled  with  business-like  look- 
ing papers,  my  few  books  rather  ostenta- 
tiously paraded,  and  only  waitng  for  the 
arrival  of  Sunday  to  shew  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Bellevue  Four  Corners,  what  a 
good-looking  fellow  had  come  to  live  and 
die  with  them. 

Sunday  is  doubtless  a  day  of  some  con- 
sequence in  town,  but  it  is  everything  in 
the  country.  It  is  then  that  the  village 
belle  parades  all  her  finery,  and  every 
new  comer  is  strictly  scrutinized  and 
canvassed.  Aware  of  the  importance  of 
first  impressions,  I  prinked  an  unwonted 
time  before  my  mirror,  and  when  I  walked 
into  the  church  I  was  certain  the  eyes  of 
the  whole  congregation  were  upon  me. 
Determined  to  go  through  the  thing  hand- 
somely, I  threw  a  sixpence  into  the  hat  to 
help  distant  Burmah,  refreshed  myself 
with  dill  and  carraway  kindly  profiered 
by  an  aged  handmaid,  took  notes  of  the 
sermon,  and  in  the  psalms  and  hymns 
showed  myself  to  be  such  an  "  independ- 
ent singer,"  that  I  only  feared  I  had  made 
a  mortal  enemy  of  the  chorister.  The 
services  over,l  walked  slowly  home,  look- 
ing neither  to  the  right  hand  nor  the 
left,  and  retired  to  my  pillow  to  dream  of 
declarations,  judgment  records  and  satis- 
faction prices. 

The  next  morning  found  me  duly  at  my 
post,  and  soon  my  eyes  were  greeted  with 
the  sight  of  two  elderly  worthies  moving 
up  the  street,  and  coming  in  the  direction 
of  my  office.  They  introduced  themselves 


as  Deacon  Triggs  and  Esquire  Nubbins  : 
and  if  ever  true  urbanity  and  politeness 
were  manifested  in  this  round  world,  they 
were  manifested  that  morning  at  Bellevue 
Four  Corners.  Grasping  their  hats  and 
canes,  I  begged  them  to  be  seated  :  and 
then  permittmg  them  to  open  the  ball — if 
the  metaphor  is  allowable  in  such  grave 
company — I  answered  in  full  to  all  the 
questions  propounded  to  me,  as  to  my 
motive  for  coming,  my  age,  the  place  of 
my  birth,  the  name  of  my  parents,  the 
time  of  their  death,  etc.,  etc. — and  then 
came  my  turn.  I  took  the  highest  ground 
on  the  side  of  virtue  and  morality — and 
1  was  not  jesting  either  dear  reader,  only 
putting  the  best  foot  foremost.  I  avowed 
myself  a  member  of  the  temperance  soci- 
ety, desired  the  privilege  of  visiting  their 
common  schools — commended  the  preach- 
ing, extolled  the  psalmody — in  short,  not 
to  be  vain-glorious,  I  so  worked  myself 
into  their  good  graces,  that  at  parting 
Esquire  Nubbins  intimated  a  wish  that  1 
should  assist  his  son  Ezekiel,  who  was 
unfortunately  engaged  in  a  controversy 
with  one  of  his  neighbors.  Thanking 
him  in  the  warmest  manner  for  the  confi- 
dence reposed  in  me,  I  bowed  them  out 
with  the  full  conviction  that  business  had 
now  begun  in  good  earnest. 

The  next  day  my  promised  client  pre- 
sented himself,  and  had  he  been  my  own 
brother  he  could  not  have  met  a  more 
rapturous  greeting.  "  Good  morning, 
Mr.  Nubbins,  I  am  happy  to  see  you  Mr. 
Nubbins,  I  hope  you  enjoy  good  health 
Mr.  Nubbins,"  and  wishing  to  put  him 
entirely  at  his  ease,  I  tended  my  foot 
and  placed  myself  as  nearly  in  the  shape 
of  the  figure /oM?-  as  mortal  sinews  would 
permit. 

"  Mostly,"  said  he,  in  reply  to  my  last 
interrogatory;  "  I  have  had  a  slight  fly- 
round  with  the  phthysic,  but  I've  now 
got  putty  formidable  again." 

After  a  few  more  observations  of  an 
equally  interesting  character,  he  proceed- 
ed to  business.  These  were  the  facts  set 
forth.  A  thunder  storm  overtook  him 
just  as  he  was  taking  home  a  load  of 
hay.  Obliged  to  run  his  team,  he  lost  off 
so  large  a  portion  of  it  that  he  reached  the 
homestead  with  only  a  jag.  Supposing, 
however,  he  could  collect  it  at  his  lei- 
sure, he  slept  as  usual — but  judge  of  his 
surprise  when,  on  looking  for  it  the  next 
morning,  he  found  it  had  entirely  van- 
ished. 

"  A  case  of  trover,"  said  I,  impress- 
ively. 
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"  7s  it  possible,"  said  he ;  "I  knew  it 
was  something  bad,  but  I'd  no  thought  it 
was  so  bad  as  that." 

"  Yes,  sir,"  I  again  repeated,  "  a  case 
of  trover  as  round  as  a  ring.  Have  you 
any  suspicions  of  the  culprit  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir,  it  was  Jo  Ricks  ;  1  traced  it 
to  his  premises,  and  can  swear  to  it." 

"  Was  it  timothy  grass,"  said  I,  deter- 
mined to  show  off  a  little. 

*'  Indeed  it  was,  and  as  pretty  a  lot  of 
timothy  as  ever  you  set  eyes  on.  I  think 
I  ought  to  know,  for  I  mowed  it  myself; 
and  what  with  bumble-bees  and  hornets, 
I  guess  I've  suffered  as  much  as  any  man 
of  my  inches.  Why,  sir,"  and  he  looked 
me  appealingly  in  the  face,  "  I  never 
mowed  a  day  in  my  life  without  being 
one  continued  sting  from  my  shoes  up- 
ward. But  as  to  Jo  Ricks,  what  course 
do  you  advise  ?" 

"  He  must  be  made  to  disembogue,  so 
to  speak.  I  can  issue  a  casa,  or  a  capias, 
or  if  you  feel  very  inveterate  a  writ  of 
fieri  facias." 

"  Ah  !  that's  the  thing  for  my  money — 
that  sounds  well ;  what  will  it  do  to  him  ?" 

"  HeHl  know,  and  I'll  warrant  he'll 
not  make  love  to  other  people's  timothy 
again  in  a  hurry." 

After  considerable  more  conversation, 
he  rather  faintly  inquired  if  there  was 
anything  to  pay ;  and  on  my  saying  a 
retaining  fee  was  usual  in  such  cases,  he 
fished  very  diligently  in  either  pocket : 
but  not  being  able  to  line  anything  to  the 
surface  but  a  solitary  tenpenny  piece,  I 
waved  the  ceremony  till  the  business 
hould  be  finally  adjusted. 

The  next  day  was  a  stormy  one,  but  it 
id  not  prevent  my  friend's  making  his 
appearance,  and  with  him  a  new  candi- 
date for  my  professional  exertions.  The 
face  of  the  new  comer  was  so  entirely 
enveloped  in  a  black  silk  handkerchief, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  distinguish  his 
features  ;  but  as  his  voice  was  singularly 
nasal  and  disagreeable,  it  was  but  fair  to 
infer  that  everything  about  was  conform- 
able. A  few  minutes'  conversation  con- 
vinced me  that  Mr.  Jakes  was  a  pretty 
common  specimen  of  humanity — but  he 
was  "  a  man  for  a'  that."  The  majesty 
of  the  law  had  been  violated  in  his  per- 
son— he  had  sustained  a  cruel  wrong ; 
and  it  was  not  for  me  to  flinch  because 
my  clients  were  not  all  of  them  a  Sydney 
or  a  Bayard. 

"  Dan  Bruce  has  bit  off  my  nose,"  said 
he  bluntly,  "  and  I've  come  to  consult  you 
about  damages." 


"  Wouldn't  it  be  better  for  me  to  state 
the  circumstances,"  said  his  companion 
soothingly ;  •'  it's  a  leetle  difficult  to  un- 
derstand you." 

"  Well,  whose  fault  is  it,"  said  he 
warmly ;  "  the  time  was  when  I  had  as 
pretty  a  handle  to  my  countenance  as  any 
man  in  Four  Corners,  but  now  "— 

We  should  much  prefer  to  give  the 
account  in  Mr.  Jakes'  own  strong  and 
nervous  language  ;  but  we  live  in  a  fas- 
tidious age,  and  plain  and  homespun 
truths  will  not  be  tolerated,  unless,  like 
"  sugar-coated  pills,"  they  are  daintily 
dressed  up  :  therefore,  those  of  my  read- 
ers who  are  interested  in  nought  but  tales 
of  elegant  distress,  had  better  proceed  no 
farther. 

The  circumstances  were  briefly  these : 
Mr.  Bruce  and  my  client  were  attendants 
and  rivals  at  the  village  singing-school ; 
and  meeting  one  day,  Mr.  Bruce  re- 
proached the  latter  with  his  ignorance 
of  the  first  principles  of  psalmody,  and 
with  a  sad  breakdown,  which  it  seems 
Mr.  Jakes  had  made  in  a  certain  fugue- 
ing  passage,  on  a  recent  public  occasion. 
Such  an  insult  was  not  to  be  endured, 
and  after  a  few  bitter  words,  they  closed 
in  mortal  combat.  There  was  a  short, 
sharp  yell,  as  of  one  "  o'ermastered  in 
his  agony,"  and  when  they  were  forci- 
bly separated,  my  client  was  found  to  be 
minus  an  important  feature.  Indifferent 
to  his  "  outward  man,"  he  repudiated 
the  idea  that  he  lamented  it  from  any 
personal  considerations,  but  there  was 
one  result  which  came  much  nearer  to 
his  "  business  and  bosom."  The  partic- 
ular sense  enshrined  in  that  locality,  had 
become,  from  its  exposure,  so  preternatu- 
rally  acute,  that  certain  agricultural  du- 
ties, (which  the  classical  reader  will  at 
once  understand  as  those  which  the  he- 
roic Hercules  achieved,  by  turning  the 
course  of  a  river,)  had  become  so  intol- 
erable to  him,  that  he  was  "  necessitated'" 
— to  use  his  own  words — to  relinquish 
them,  and  yet  he  was  the  least  squeam- 
ish fellow  breathing.  It  is  true,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  healing  art  had  kindly  offered 
to  repair  the  injury,  by  substituting  a 
piece  of  the  "  raw  material,"  cut  from 
some  other  portion  of  the  human  frame ; 
but  this  Mr.  Jakes  very  properly  de- 
clined, except  upon  the  condition  that 
the  operator  should  himself  furnish  the 
piece.  Everything  was  tried,  but  with- 
out success ;  and  he  could  not  consent,  any 
more  than  the  EngHsh,  to  go  with  his 
ports  open.     Fancy  noses  of  putty,  sick- 
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ened  him,  sealing-wax  made  too  showy, 
as  well  as  painful  application  ;  in  short, 
he  was  driven  to  his  wit's  end,  to  know 
how  he  should  live  the  allotted  period  of 
existence,  with  any  degree  of  comfort  or 
decency  to  himself.  "  But,"  said  he, 
"  revenge  is  sweet,  if  this  world  is  not, 
and  Dan  Bruce  shall  smart  for  it,"  and 
hence  his  earnest  question,  if  the  law 
afforded  any  remedy. 

"  Most  assuredly  it  does,"  said  I;  "  the 
law  is  made,  not  to  prevent  crime,  but  to 
punish  it  alter  it  is  committed;  and  here 
is  a  striking  allusion  to  your  case,  in  one 
hundred  and  two,  Blackstone. 

"  '  Facilis  descensus  Averni.  Sed  re- 
vocare  gradum,  hoc  opes,  hie  labor  est,' 
which  may  be  thus  translated  :  It  is  an 
easy  thing  to  bite  off  a  nose ;  but  when 
you  come  to  replace  it,  here  is  the  trouble, 
here  is  the  perplexity.  The  first  thing  to 
he  considered  is,  in  what  way  was  the 
member  lopped  from  its  parent  stem .' 
Were  the  mere  point  taken  off,  such  are 
the  recuperative  pow^ers  of  nature,  that 
in  due  time  it  would  be  restored  again, 
and  you  would  be  entitled  to  compensa- 
tion only  for  the  loss  of  its  services ;  but 
were  it  torn  up  absolutely  by  the  roots, 
so  to  speak,  you  might  claim  exemplary 
damages  ;  but  in  either  case,  the  amount 
would  be  regulated  something  by  its  size 
and  general  comeliness,"  and  I  appealed 
to  Mr.  Nubbins,  as  a  disinterested  witness 
on  that  point.  Mr.  Nubbins  talked  very 
sensibly  on  the  subject,  and  said  the  act 
was  less  justifiable,  from  the  fact  that  it 
was  not  one  of  those  prying,  inquisitive 
noses,  that  go  poking  about  into  other 
people's  concerns,  and  also  from  the  mode 
in  which  it  was  done  :  that  had  he  made 
a  clean  sweep  of  it,  the  offence  could 
have  been  borne ;  but  that  he  had  per- 
formed it  in  so  jagged  and  unfeeling  a 
manner,  that  it  was  evident  that  it  would 
never  close  up  handsomely.  As  to  its 
appearance,  it  was  of  the  class  called 
bottle,  and  might  weigh  half  an  ounce 
or  so. 

Mr.  Jakes  said,  from  its  not  being  a 
marketable  commodity,  it  was  difficult  to 
form  an  estimate  of  its  value,  but  he 
should  think  it  was,  at  least,  worth  a 
dollar!  he  had  always  considered  them 
as  useful  in  wearing  spectacles  and  snuff- 
taking,  but  he  had  never  known  its  worth 
till  he  had  lost  it,  thus  verifying  the  re- 
mark of  the  poet,  "  Those  blessings 
brighten  as  they  take  their  flight." 

I  will  not  fatigue  my  readers,  by  de- 
tailing all  the  particulars  of  the  inter- 


view. Suffice  it  to  say,  that  after  much 
interesting  discussion  we  separated,  and 
I  hastened  to  acquaint  myself  with  the 
pains  and  penalties  attached  to  the  crime 
oi  mayhem.  To  make  out  my  brief  was 
the  work  of  a  moment,  and  recollecting 
that  the  famous  Grecian  orator  was  in 
the  habit  of  perfecting  himself  by  pri- 
vate rehearsals,  I  resolved  to  follow  his 
example.  My  arm-chair  figured  as  judge, 
and  the  remaining  five  ^s  jurymen ;  and 
fixing  my  eyes  on  a  large  knothole  which 
blazed  in  the  forehead  of  the  foreman,  I 
commenced  with 

*'  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury : 
"  When  I  consider  that  I  am  about  to 
address  such  an  array  of  talent  and  learn- 
ing, I  well  may  tremble  at  my  youth  and 
inexperience  ;  but  strong  in  the  justice  of 
my  cause,  I  feel  that  I  could  brave  the 
assembled  universe.  Gentlemen,  my  cli- 
ent is  well  known  to  you.  You  all  re- 
member when  he  rejoiced  in  the  usual 
complement  of  features — but  now,  how  is 
it  ?  Alas  !  '  an  aching,  aching  void  !'  You 
have  heard  the  sickening  detail  of  crime, 
but  permit  me  to  recapitulate  it.  Fatigued 
with  his  rural  duties,  my  client  strolls 
forth — '  his  custom  always  in  the  after- 
noon '  —  and  meets  his  pseudo  friend. 
Learners  of  the  same  gamut,  warblers 
from  the  same  singing-book,  one  would 
have  thought  their  souls  would  be  at- 
tuned to  harmony  ! — but  no  !  (what  a 
comment  on  the  '  power  of  song !')  the 
defendant  derisively  inquires  if  he  has 
yet  been  able  to  find  '  the  mi  P  Gentle- 
men, if  to  be  ignorant  of  this  great  se- 
cret of  psalmody  is  a  crime,  then  is  the 
humble  individual  who  now  addresses 
you,  then  was  that  ornament  of  the 
English  bar,  the  great  Lord  Eldon,  most 
guilty,  for  to  him  was  the  science  of  mu- 
sic as  a  sealed  book.  '  Touch  my  honor 
and  you  touch  my  life !'  The  soul  of 
valor  and  of  knightly  courage — and  feel- 
ing '  a  stain  like  a  wound  ' — what  does 
my  client  do  .■'  Casting  the  imputation 
back  into  his  teeth,  they  close  in  a  dead- 
ly embrace.  They  fall — he  is  beneath. 
Talk  of  guardian  angels  I  it  is  all  a  hum, 
for  if  'twere  not,  they  would  have  res- 
cued him  in  his  hour  of  peril.  That  un- 
guarded moment  the  caitiff  seizes  to 
make  a  snap  at  my  client's  hapless  vis- 
age ;  and  he  rises  mangled,  bereaved — 
and  to  sum  up  all,  in  his  own  expressive 
language — '  spilte.'  There  was  'a  pang 
sharper  than  a  serpent's  tooth,'  and  the 
deed  was  done.     Oh  !  had  he  met  with 
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this  calamity  by  means  of  frost,  let  it  be 
never  so  sharp  or  nipping,  or  had  it  been 
shot  away  amid  the  din  of  battle,  he 
could  have  borne  it ;  but  by  the  fangs  of 
a  former  intimate — proh  pudor,  pudor/ 
He  raises  his  hand  to  his  countenance — 
nought  but  a  plain  surface  meets  his 
touch;  he  pulls  out  his  bandana — alas! 
he  had  no  further  use  for  it.  Gentlemen, 
I  see  you  are  touched,  and  your  emotion 
does  infinite  credit  to  your  sensibility : 
but  is  such  an  outrage  as  this  to  be  tol- 
erated in  the  Empire  State  ?  Is  it  to  be 
tolerated  in  the  County  of  Chemung  ? 
Is  it  to  be  tolerated  in  Four  Corners  ? 
•  I  pause  for  a  reply.'  Henceforth,  no 
more  to  hira  the  lofty  wish  to  serve  his 
country  in  regimentals,  for,  by  the  laws, 
he  who  would  lay  down  his  life  in  her 
defence,  must  prove  himself  to  be  worth 
the  powder.  And  woman's  love — ^will 
that  too  be  denied  him  ?  Ah  no  !  woman 
is  woman,  in  whatever  clirhe  she's  cast, 
and  to  her  the  voice  of  affection  is  equal- 
ly dear,  whether  it  come  breathing 
through  the  lips,  or  twanging  through 
the  nostrils.  And  well  it  is  lor  us  that 
it  is  so,  and  that  her  love  is  irrespective 
of  our  looks  or  of  our  actions,  but  flour- 
ishes most  when  most  oppressed,  for 
what  saith  the  poet .' 

'The  spaniel,  the  wife,  and  the   walnut 

tree, 
The  more  you  whip  'em  the  better  they'll 

be.' 

"  Gentlemen,  I  have  been  led  into  a 
digression,  but  will  now  resume  the 
thread  of  my  argument.  I  shall  not  deign 
to  notice  the  pitiful  remark  of  my  learn- 
ed opponent,  that  the  loss  of  this  feature 
is  cheaply  purchased,  by  exemption  from 
having  it  pulled,  or  the  unworthy  fling, 
that  it  was  no  loss  to  the  choir,  since  he 
always  sang  through  it.  Admitting  this, 
for  the  sake  of  the  argument,  to  be  true, 
yet,  gentlemen,  this  is  a  free  country, 
and  he  had  a  right  to  sing  through  it. 
It  was  his  own,  and  no  being  on  earth 
was  entitled  to  prescribe  to  him  what  use 
he  should  make  of  it.  But  there  are 
evils,  positive  evils,  gentlemen,  which 
are  before  him,  and  I  am  sick  at  heart, 
when  I  think  of  his  future  career.  To 
say  nothing  of  certain  maladies,  very 
prevalent  in  cold  weather,  and  of  which 
he,  as  a  good  citizen,  would  wish  to  bear 
his  proportion — how  shall  he  answer 
the  prayer  of  his  lady  love  for  his  pro- 
file ;  and  more  difficult  still,  how  is  he  to 
obey  that  rule  of  life,  given  as  a  guide. 


in  momenta  of  doubt  and  perplexity, 
'follow  ijowr'  nose.''  Gentlemen,  I  leave 
the  case  with  you  with  entire  confidence. 
Follow  the  dictates  of  your  own  hearts, 
and  then  tell  me  whether  you  could  be 
consq^ed  for  a  like  calamity  for  a  less 
sum  than  a  thousand  dollars !" 

I  shall  merely  allude  to  my  next  client 
— a  Thomsonian  practitioner,  with  a  pro- 
jecting chin,  and  a  mouth  that  closed 
with  a  snap,  who  wished  to  indict  his 
neighbor  for  slander,  for  pronouncing 
him  "  an  ignorant,  conceited,  obtuse  ass," 
and  the  truth  of  which  my  half-hour's 
conversation  fully  confirmed,  but  pro- 
ceed, at  once,  to  the  cause  which  enlisted 
all  the  best  feelings  of  my  nature.  Could 
I  hope  that  any  of  the  gentler  part  of 
creation  would  favor  these  pages  with  a 
perusal,  I  should  beg  them  to  drop  one 
tear — I  ask  no  more — over  this  tale  of 
ruined  hopes  and  blighted  affection. 

I  was  sitting  in  rather  a  pensive  mood 
one  day,  cutting  notches  in  my  table,  and 
musing  upon  my  hard  fate,  in  being 
forced  to  labor  for  my  daily  bread,  when 
1  was  roused  from  my  meditations  by  the 
sight  of  female  toggery  proceeding  in 
the  direction  of  my  office,  "  The  fair 
sex,"  I  exclaimed,  "  by  all  that  is  excel- 
lent," and  whisking  out  of  my  chair,  I 
arranged  my  collar  and  foretop,  and  stood 
ready  to  receive  them  with  a  respect  and 
deference  of  manner,  that  would  have 
charmed,  I  am  certain,  even  Victoria  her- 
self. The  elder  of  the  party,  who  intro- 
duced herself  as  Mrs.  Brown,  was  one  of 
those  unfortunate  individuals  who  suffer 
so  excruciatingly  during  the  hot  weather, 
as  she  loosened  her  shawl  and  took  off 
her  hat,  and  kept  up  a  powerful  fanning 
during  the  whole  interview.  Her  niece. 
Miss  Elvira  Smith,  was  the  very  anti- 
pode  to  her  relative,  being  "lean  to  an 
extremity,"  and  who  looked  as  if,  in  the 
wear  and  tear  of  life,  she  had  "  suffered 
some." 

Mrs.  Brown  was  the  first  to  enter  upon 
her  business,  which  she  did  without 
much  circumlocution.  "  My  niece  has 
been  courted  by  a  schoolmaster,  one  Jo 
Thompson,  and,  without  any  cause,  he 
has  left  her,  and  we  have  been  advised 
to  apply  to  you  for  '  counsel.'  " 

"  Well,  my  dear  madam,  you  could 
not  have  hit  upon  a  better  person.  I 
know  too  well  what  such  woes  are;  I 
have  been  jilted  myself." 

I  thought  a  faint  exclamation  of  sur- 
prise escaped  the  beauteous  Elvira,  but 
her  honied  aunt,  not  understanding  the 
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feelings  which  sway  delicate  souls, 
asked,  in  the  most  unfeeling  manner, 
"  what  she  did  it  for  ?" 

"  Ah !  you  may  well  say  that — hut 
the  old  story,  a  wealthier  lover.  I  don't 
wish  to  be  too  hard  on.  your  sex,  madam, 
but  they  do  love  money." 

"  Well,  well,  who  don't — but  as  to 
Elvira  ?" 

"  Can  you  prove  a  solemn  tender  of 
his  hand  ?"  said  1 ;  "  have  you  any  little 
mementos  of  affection,  such  as  billets, 
verses,  rings,  locks  of  hair,  or  faded 
roses .'" 

"  She  has  some  verses  which  he  com- 
posed for  her,  and  a  dried  pond  lily 
which  he  once  gave  her;  but  what  is 
better  than  that,  my  son  Calvin  over- 
heard the  conversation,  and  can  repeat 
the  whole  of  it." 

"  This  is  fortunate — but  will  you  favor 
me  with  a  sight  of  the  verses  ?"  Thus 
adjured,  the  poor  victim  then  drew  from 
her  pocket  the  following  effusion,  which 
I  shall  make  no  apology  for  laying  be- 
fore my  readers.  The  chirography  was 
exquisite,  and  had  doubtless  cost  the  au- 
thor no  little  labor.  The  sides  were  or- 
namented with  fancy  quills,  the  whole 
surrounded  by  a  winged  monster,  the 
like  of  which,  I  will  venture  to  say,  was 
never  seen,  either  in  earth  or  air.  Be- 
neath was  written,  in  staring  German 
text, 

TO  ELVIRA. 

Elvira  dear,  thine  ear  incline. 
And  listen  to  this  lay  of  mine. 
I  love  you,  and  you  s«re  must  know  it, 
For  all  my  looks  and  actions  show  it. 
When  on  your  beauteous  form  I  gaze. 
My  eyes  seem  clouded  by  a  haze ; 
Yet  still  on  you  they  needs  must  roll, 
"  True  as  the  needle  to  the  pole." 
When  absent,  still  your  form  I  see, 
I  scarce  can  tell  an  A  from  B  ; 
And  cyphering,  too,  it  can't  be  done. 
My  thoughts  so  rest  on  No.  1. 
I've  lost  all  heart  to  whip  the  boys. 
Who  stun  me  with  their  hideous  noise  ; 
Then  think,  all  this  neglect  of  duty 
Is  caused  by  dwelling  on  your  beauty. 
Your  heart  to  pity,  then,  incline, 
And  say,  at  once,  you  will  be  mine. 
Dismiss  reserve,  your  frowns  forego. 
And  take,  at  once,  your  faithful  Joe. 

"  It  is  truly  beautiful,"  said  T,  "  and 
bears  the  impress  of  genius,  and  shows, 
conclusively,  that  at  the  time  he  was 
sincere,  for  poetry  like  this  could  never 
have  been  written,  except  by  one  under 


the  influence  of  the  master  passion.  It 
will  be  highly  important  too,  to  use 
against  him,  and  I  will  venture  to  say, 
that  this  little  paper,"  laying  my  fore- 
finger impressively  upon  it,  "  will  mulct 
him  in  the  neat  sum  of  a  thousand  dol- 
lars, at  least.  But  will  you  favor  me," 
said  I,  turning  to  Miss  Elvira,  "  with  a 
slight  outline  of  the  affair ;  for,  although 
I  am  aware  that  it  must  be  painful  to  you 
to  speak  of  the  miscreant,  still  my  advice 
will  be  worth  nothing,  unless  furnished 
with  some  additional  particulars." 

The  fair  creature,  thus  addressed,  en- 
deavored to  comply  with  my  request,  but 
her  sobs  became  so  violent,  and  she 
seemed  so  fast  verging  into  regular  hys- 
terics, that  I  begged  her  to  be  composed, 
and  1  would  learn  all  that  was  necessary 
from  her  aunt  and  Calvin.  This  last 
named  personage  was  then  beckoned  in 
from  the  care  of  the  horses — a  great  lout 
of  a  boy  of  some  fifteen  or  sixteen  sum- 
mers, who  wore  his  hat  during  the  whole 
interview,  and  whose  creaked  and  dis- 
cordant tones  were  well  calculated  to 
give  effect  to  a  tale  of  hapless  love. 

But  before  his  services  were  put  in 
requisition  his  mother  gave  me  a  short 
history  of  their  first  acquaintance.  About 
a  year  before,  a  Mr.  Thompson  came 
into  her  family  as  boarder.  He  was  well 
recommended  and  well-behaved;  and  was 
employed  as  teacher  in  their  common 
school.  He  was  very  attentive  to  El- 
vira, frequently  waiting  upon  her  to 
singing-school  and  sleigh-rides,  taught 
her  many  curious  things,  such  as  making 
a  swan  without  taking  the  pen  off — in- 
structing her  in  the  four  ground  rules  of 
Arithmetic,  often  spending  a  whole  eve- 
ning in  cyphering — all  of  which  indicated 
a  more  than  common  interest  in  her. 
He  had,  however,  "  never  told  his  love," 
till  one  evening,  supposing  the  family 
were  absent,  he  took  the  occasion  to  re- 
veal his  flame.  Unfortunately  for  him, 
the  youthful  Calvin  had  sought  an  early 
pillow,  racked  by  a  raging  tooth-ache,  and 
stealing  down  in  pursuit  of  his  favorite 
remedy,  horse-radish  and  mustard,  he 
caught  a  few  words  in  an  adjoining  apart- 
ment, and  by  the  joint  aid  of  an  eye  and 
ear,  contrived  to  make  himself  master  of 
the  whole  conversation. 

Calvin,  who  had  been  evidently  for 
some  time  on  the  qui  vive  to  strike  in, 
now  at  a  signal  from  his  parent  prepared 
for  action.  Smoothing  his  hair  down  to 
his  eyebrows,  he  extended  his  limbs  so 
that  the  heel  of  one  foot  rested  on  the  toe 
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of  the  other,  and  clasping  his  hands  so 
that  his  short  stubbed  fingers  pointed  in 
the  direction  of  his  feet,  he  commenced  in 
the  loudest  possible  key,  certainly  not  a 
tale  of  whispered  love.  His  precise  lan- 
guage I  shall  not  attempt  to  give ;  but 
this,  I  believe,  is  the  substance  of  it : 

"He  said,"  begun  Calvin,  "that  he 
liked  women — that  he  always  had  liked 
them,  and  that  though  Eve  was  the  first 
in  the  transgression,  it  was  so  long  ago 
it  ought  not  to  be  laid  up  against  her 
daughters — that  they  were  '  Heaven's  last 
best  gift,  or  first  best  gift,'  he  could  not 
recollect  which — said  it  was  every  man's 
duty  to  marry  as  soon  as  he'd  found 
his  mate — that  there  was  the  difficulty,  to 
find  your  mate — he  thought  he'd  found 
his,  and  asked  her  to  guess  who  it  was. 
She  said,  maybe  Becky  Ransom — no, 
guess  again — Susan  Scoville — no,  the 
initials  of  her  name  were  E.  S.,  and  she 
said,  '  Lauk,  Mr.  Thompson,  how  you 
make  me  blush !'  He  said  his  notions  of 
domestic  happiness  were  coming  in  of  a 
cold  winter's  night,  and  seeing  a  '  com- 
panion' sitting  by  a  red-hot  stove,  knit- 
ting—  it  looked  so  nice  and  comfortable 
— and  then  when  he  was  sick  to  be 
waited  on  and  given  hot  drinks — and 
after  a  deal  more  talk  about  reciprocity 
of  feeling,  congeniality  of  sentiment,  and 
such  like,  he  asked  her  if  she  '  would 
crown  his  passion.-"  and  he  heard  her 
say,  yes,  sir,  as  plain  as  day,  and  then  he 
said  he  was  very  much  obliged  to  her, 
but  he  had  one  more  favor  to  ask, 
and  he  spoke  just  as  solemn — would  she 
grant  him  a  kiss !  and  she  said  she  did 
not  care  if  she  did  ;  and  just  then,"  said 
Calvin,  "  I  put  my  mouth  to  the  key-hole 
and  gave  the  awfullest  m-a-o-u  (and 
that  it  was  worthy  of  Grimalkin  herself, 
I  can  bear  witness).  "  I  guess,"  con- 
tinued he,  with  a  curt  motion  of  his  eye 
and  head,  "  I  broke  them  up  that  time." 

Mrs.  Brown  then  went  on  to  say,  that 
from  that  period  he  was  considered  as 
her  accepted  lover,  and  that  she  did  his 
entire  mending  for  six  months ;  and  that 
the  simple  item  of  stockings  was  no 
small  matter,  considering  how  much  he 
was  upon  his  feet,  and  that  when  he  left 
her  it  was  under  pretence  of  buying  a 
farm  at  the  west ;  since  then  she  had  not 
received  a  line  from  him,  and  that  last 
week  she  saw  his  marriage  in  the  paper 
to  another  woman. 

"  Perjured  villain,"  I  exclaimed,  for  in 
the  excitement  of  the  moment  I  could  not 
be  particular  in  my  choice  of  vowels,  "  I 


will  come  down  upon  him  in  a  suit  that 
will  not  leave  him  a  peg  to  stand  on  !" 

What  was  the  final  result  of  all  these 
causes,  and  whether  my  clients  were 
satisfied  with  my  course  of  proceedings 
in  their  behalf,  are  secrets  which  will 
forever  remain  buried  in  my  own  bosom ; 
but  having  thus  given  the  reader  some 
general  idea  of  my  mode  of  doing  busi- 
ness, I  proceed  at  once  to  my  crowning 
suit  in  which  I  acted  in  the  double  ca- 
pacity as  council  and  client. 

Among  the  few  friends  in  whom  I  had 
became  interested  was  a  Dr.  Morton,  a 
gentleman  not  many  years  my  senior, 
and  of  acknowledged  skill  in  his  pro- 
fession, and  who  had  moreover  a  most 
amiable  and  interesting  wife.  In  this 
family  I  was  quite  domesticated,  and  my 
greatest  enjoyment  after  a  week  of  unin- 
teresting detail,  was  spending  an  evening 
at  their  hospitable  fireside.  In  Mrs. 
Morton  were  united  high  intellectual 
gifts  with  genuine  warmth  of  heart,  and 
there  was  about  her  a  freshness  of  feel- 
ing and  energy  of  thought,  as  delightful 
as  it  was  uncommon.  Nor  were  the 
principles  which  regulated  her  conduct 
of  a  less  pure  and  elevated  character,  and  • 
the  influence  she  exerted  over  me,  was,  I 
am  persuaded,  of  the  happiest  kind.  She 
entered  into  all  my  feelings,  sympathized 
with  me  in  all  my  vexations  ;  and  with- 
out my  knowing  it,  roused  my  dormant 
energies  and  and  gave  them  the  proper 
direction.  In  fine,  friendship  did  for  me 
in  real  life,  what  love  did  for  Cymon  in 
the  world  of  fiction ;  and  so  grateful  was 
I  for  her  kindness,  that  I  believe  I  felt 
for  her  all  the  attachment  which  a  sister 
might  claim  for  a  most  affectionate  brother. 

In  this  delightful  intercourse  the  win- 
ter passed  rapidly  away,  and  when  Mrs. 
Morton  left  home  for  her  annual  visit  to 
her  friends  at  the  East,  so  much  did  I 
miss  her  ever-ready  smile  and  word,  that 
I  looked  upon  her  absence  in  the  light  of 
a  small  calamity. 

But  visits  must  come  to  an  end  as  well 
as  everything  else ;  and  I  shall  never 
forget  the  Doctor's  radiant  countenance  as 
he  rushed  into  my  office  with  the  agreea- 
ble information  that  his  wife  would  be  at 
home  the  next  day,  the  very  next  day,  and 
not  a  minute  later.  Of  course  I  volunteered 
an  early  welcome,  and  yet  that  man,  who 
professed  to  be  my  friend,  never  let  drop 
one  hint  that  I  had  better  give  myself  a 
little  extra  brushing  or  so,  and  put  on  my 
biggest  look,  for  I  should  see — what  I 
should  see !     Ah  !   that  matters  turned 
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out  just  as  they  did,  was  no  thanks  to 
him. 

It  was  exactly  at  seven  o'clock  the  fol- 
lowing evening  when  1  threw  aside  my  pa- 
pers, turned  the  key  of  my  office,  and  pre- 
sented myself  at  my  friend's  door.  Mrs. 
Morton  met  me  with  her  usual  cordiality, 
and  I  was  in  the  midst  of  a  most  violent 
shaking  of  hands  and  speech-making, 
when  a  door  opened,  a  young  lady  pre- 
sented herself, and  I  heard  the  words,"My 
sister,  Mr.  Stanley."  Never  was  poor 
mortal  so  taken  by  surprise.  I  had  heard 
a  sister  incidentally  mentioned  during  my 
acquaintance  with  the  family,  but  nothing 
of  such  a  bright  being  as  this :  in  my 
confusion  I  nearly  overset  a  chair  that 
was  near  me,  half  presented  my  hand, 
and  as  suddenly  wit^^drew  it — in  short, 
made  as  perfect  a  fool  of  myself  as  my 
veriest  enemy  could  have  desired.  A 
few  minutes,  however,  restored  me  to  my 
self-possession,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to 
say  that  I  made  most  desperate  efforts  to 
counteract  the  unfavorable  impression 
which  my  first  appearance  must  have  oc- 
casioned. 

And  now,  if  the  reader  is  expecting 
that  I  am  about  to  furnish  him  with  an 
exact  inventory  of  Miss  St.  Clair's  per- 
sonal charm.s,  he  is  wholly  mistaken.  I 
have  not  the  slightest  idea  of  it.  It  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  she  suited  mi/ taste, 
and  if  he  has  not  confidence  enough  in 
my  judgment  in  these  matters  to  trust 
me — we  had  better  part  company  at  once. 

The  evening  passed  all  too  rapidly 
away,  and  if  from  that  moment  I  became 
their  guest  more  frequently  than  strict  eti- 
quette permitted,  the  circumstances  of  my 
position  must  be  my  apology:  for  how 
could  I  be  contented  in  my  solitary  office 
with  two  tallow  candles  and  a  law  book, 
when  a  ten  minutes'  walk  would  surround 
me  with  all  that  heart  could  wish,  in  the 
shape  of  books,  music  and  delightful 
conversation.  1  had  always  been  fond  of 
female  society — what  man  of  sense  is 
not — but  I  had  no  taste  for  mere  beauty, 
unless  it  was  accompanied  by  correspond- 
ing mental  qualities.  My  mind  must  be 
refreshed  as  well  as  my  vision,  and  charm- 
ing insipidity  could  never  win  from  me 
the  slightest  attention. 

Miss  St.  Clair  was  one  of  the  very  best 
specimens  of  the  daughters  of  New  Eng- 
land. Simple  and  unaffected  in  her  man- 
ners, her  mind  was  of  the  most  attractive 
order,  and  the  whole  was  united  with  a 
strength  of  religious  principle  which 
would  sustain  her  under  all  the  trials  of 


life.  Can  it  be  wondered,  then,  that  being 
such  as  I  have  described  her,  a  poor  fel- 
low like  me,  without  parents,  and  scarce- 
ly a  near  relative  in  the  Avorld,  should 
have  coveted  and  desired  such  a  treasure 
beyond  all  the  blessings  of  earth  .'  No  ! 
I  am  not  ashamed  to  confess  it,  that,  ani- 
mated and  imbued  with  something  of  the 
same  spirit  that  shone  forth  so  beautifully 
in  her,  on  my  bended  knees  1  have  im- 
plored that  I  might  be  made  worthy  to 
win  such  exalted  excellence. 

Nor  was  I  less  earnest  in  my  practical 
duties.  Night  after  night  saw  me  poring 
over  pages  I  once  viewed  with  disgust ; 
and  I  received  my  reward,  in  the  oppor- 
tunities that  were  increasingly  afforded 
me  of  turning  my  knowledge  to  good  ac- 
count. 

It  was  about  this  period  that  an  event 
occurred  that  had  an  important  bearing 
on  my  future  life.  A  crime  had  been 
committed  that  caused  no  little  sensation 
in  the  community,  and  I  was  employed 
to  defend  the  criminal.  There  was 
everything  to  discourage  in  the  case — he 
was  poor  and  friendless,  and  suspicions 
were  strong  against  him  :  but  I  was  firm 
in  my  convictions  of  his  innocence. 
Most  thoroughly  did  I  study  the  points 
of  the  case  and  consult  the  proper  author- 
ities ;  and  so  unremitting  had  been  my 
exertions  in  his  behalf,  that  when  the 
day  of  trial  came  I  believe  I  looked 
scarcely  less  haggard  than  the  prisoner. 

The  public  prosecutor  was  a  man  of 
powerful  intellect,  and  left  no  means  un- 
tried to  bring  the  guilt  home  to  the  ac- 
cused ;  and  as  the  shades  grew  dark  and 
darker  under  his  hand,  it  seemed  as  if  no 
human  effort  could  save  him. 

When  he  had  concluded  I  rose.  My 
voice  faltered  a  little,  and  the  sight  of  Dr. 
Morton's  anxious  face,  which  I  recog- 
nized in  the  crowd,  was  not  calculated  to 
reassure  me,  yet  as  I  proceeded  1  gained 
courage.  Calmly  revievring  the  facts  of 
the  case,  I  showed  the  worihlessness  and 
inconclusiveness  of  the  testimony,  and 
the  sophistry  of  my  opponent's  reason- 
ing :  in  short,  I  was  enabled  to  put  such 
a  different  face  upon  the  affair,  that  it 
soon  became  evident  the  tide  was  turning 
in  my  favor.  For  two  mortal  hours  1 
kept  them  fastened  to  their  seats,  and  so 
breathless  was  the  interest  that  you  might 
have  heard  the  slightest  sound  in  any 
part  of  that  crowded  court-room.  I  used 
no  other  weapons  but  those  of  truth,  but 
I  must  have  been  cold  indeed,  if  the  sight 
of  that  sympathizing  auditory,  and  the 
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spectacle  of  that  aged  prisoner — for  he 
was  old  and  gray-headed— as  he  sat  lean- 
ing forward  with  clasped  hands  and 
whole  soul  concentrated  in  his  gaze,  had 
not  warmed  me  into  something  like  elo- 
quence. 

The  jury  were  out  ten  minutes,  and 
when  they  returned  with  the  thrilling 
announcement  of  "Not  Guilty!"  and  I 
caught  the  whispered  exclamation  of  the 
prisoner,  "  God  bless  him  !"  I  blush  not 
to  confess  that  I  was  forced  to  turn  away 
to  conceal  my  emotion. 

My  good  friend,  Dr.  Morton,  was 
quickly  at  my  side  ;  and  his  glistening 
eye  and  warm  grasp  of  his  hand  convey- 
ed more  to  my  heart  than  the  most  elab- 
orate professions  could  have  done.  "  You 
must  return  directly  with  me,"  said  he, 
"  for  our  friends  are  most  an.xious  to 
learn  the  result  of  your  case  ;"  and,  tak- 
ing me  in  his  carriage,  we  proceeded  in 
the  direction  of  his  residence.  "  And 
now,"  said  he,  "  give  care  to  the  winds ; 
you  are  a  made  man,  and  hereafter,  it 
will  be  your  own  fault  if  your  profession 
is  not  a  source  to  you  both  of  honor  and 
profit." 

"  Well,  then,"  said  I,  breaking  through 
the  reserve  which  had  hitherto  existed 
between  us  on  one  subject,  '■  can  you 
give  me  any  hope  ?" 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  he,  "  thousands  of 
hopes,  for  any  and  for  everything." 

In  a  few  minutes  we  arrived  at  the 
place  of  our  destination,  and  had  Mrs. 
Morton  been  indeed  my  sister,  she  could 
not  have  testified  more  sincere  joy  at  my 
success  ;  and  though  Miss  St.  Clair  said 
little,  yet  the  bright  color  which  mantled 
her  cheek  was  indicative  of  something 
better  than  indifference. 


The  evening  was  a  delightful  one,  and 
we  were  enjoying  ourselves  to  our  heart's 
content — at  least,  I  can  answer  for  my- 
self— when  our  merriment  was  inter- 
rupted by  a  summons  for  Dr.  Morton  to 
attend  the  bedside  of  a  patient ;  and  as 
it  was  a  mutual  friend,  and  the  weather 
propitious,  Mrs.  Morton  proposed  ac- 
compan3'ing  him. 

I  was  now  left  alone  with  Miss  St. 
Clair,  and  I  felt  that  the  crisis  of  my  fate 
was  approaching.  My  abstracted  looks, 
perhaps,  gave  her  some  clue  to  my  feel- 
ings ;  for,  placing  herself  at  the  piano, 
she  seemed  disposed  to  favor  me  with  an 
interminable  sonata.  The  attention  I  paid 
to  it  was  anything  but  flattering.  J'acing 
the  room  backwards  and  forwards,  I  was 
absorbed  in  my  own  feelings,  till  at 
length,  determined  to  know  the  worst,  I 
screwed  my  courage  up  and  proposed  a 
stroll  in  the  garden. 

She  seemed  slightly  embarrassed,  and 
murmured  something  about  meeting  her 
sister,  till,  putting  some  force  upon  her- 
self, she  threw  a  shawl  over  her  head, 
and  we  sallied  forth  into  the  open  air. 

There  are  some  people  so  unreasona- 
ble that  they  never  can  be  satisfied.  I 
had  achieved  glory  enough,  one  would 
think,  for  one  day,  yet  nothing  would  do 
but  I  must  win  one  more  victory.  And 
I  did  gain  it — how,  or  in  what  manner,  I 
shall  never  tell.  Indeed,  I  do  not  know 
that  I  could.  It  is  sufficient  to  know 
that  I  had  gained  an  interest  in  the  only 
heart  I  ever  thought  worth  possessing ; 
and  if,  when  Mrs.  Morton  broke  in  upon 
us,  she  was  met  with  an  unwonted  greet- 
ing, the  reader  need  not  blame  me,  since 
her  husband  did  not. 


A    FRAGMENT: 


rnOM  THE  GREEK  OF  MENANDER 


VOL.  Hi. — NO.  VI. 


It  is  most  happy,  Parmenon, 
When  one  hath  griefless  gazed  upon 
These  glorious  things  that  meet  our  eye- 
The  common  sun,  the  stars,  the  sky, 
Clouds,  waters,  elemental  flame — 
He  quickly  hasten  whence  he  came, 
Yea  !  die  in  early  infancy  1 
For,  live  he  many  years  or  few. 
These  glories  will  have  met  his  view,— 
And,  live  he  wearily  forever. 
He  shall  see  brighter  glories  never! 
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HUMBOLDT'S    COSMOS.* 

"  Mens  ingenti  scientiarum  flumine  inundata." 
A  mind  inundated  with  a  great  flood  of  sciences. 


Alexander  von  Humboldt,  the  cele- 
brated traveler  and  savan,  is  about  giving 
to  the  world  a  work  entitled  Cosmos, 
which  is  to  be  a  survey  of  the  material 
universe;  or,  more  exactly,  an  assem- 
blage of  all  the  most  important  facts  of 
science,  arranged  in  such  an  order  as  to 
impress  a  picture  of  the  world — not  scen- 
ic nor  conjectural,  but  truly  cosmical — "  as 
it  is  ediablished."  The  Introduction,  with 
two  chapters  of  preparatory  matter,  have 
appeared  in  the  original  German,  and  are 
known  to  the  public  through  an  English 
translation.  But,  either  through  the 
weight  of  their  material,  or  the  heaviness 
of  the  translation,  these  chapters  have  not 
yet  received  the  attention  which  the  repu- 
tation and  authority  of  their  venerable  au- 
thor seems  to  demand.  A  careful  exami- 
nation discovers  them  to  be  an  exposition 
of  the  very  spirit  of  liberal  culture.  They 
show  the  tendency  of -the  most  enlight- 
ened minds  in  Europe  and  in  the  civi- 
lized world.  They  seem  to  give  an  im- 
pression of  the  age  itself,  in  its  best 
features,  and  might  serve,  almost,  as  a 
preface  to  its  intellectual  history. 

The  Introduction  to  the  work  invites 
our  attention,  and  interests  us  in  the  au- 
thor's design,  by  describing,  in  a  spirit 
equally  refined  and  learned,  the  pleasures 
of  observation,  the  effect  of  natural  scen- 
ery in  its  extent  and  in  its  parts ;  and 
after  a  sufficient  view  of  the  beauty  of 
external  nature,  turns  attention  to  the 
unity  of  this  wonderful  diversity — pass- 
ing from  the  pleasure  to  its  cause,  and 
from  the  harmony  to  the  law  which  is 
its  soul.  It  would  be  impossible  to  give 
a  proper  conception  of  this  admirable 
chapter  without  quoting  it  almost  bodily 
from  the  work.  It  discovers  a  combina- 
tion of  educated  taste  and  free  fancy, 
such  as  no  other  modern,  much  less  any 
savan,  has  seemed  to  possess  :  and  more, 
it  is  governed  in  its  whole  by  an  urbane 
wisdom,  well  befitting  the  venerable  age 
and  world-wide  experience  of  its  author. 
In  this  chapter,  as  in  the  whole  work, 
the  idealism  of  Germany  appears  in  rare 
union  with  true  science  ;  nor  is  any  sen- 


tence of  it  contaminated  with  pedantry 
or  technicality.  The  author  seems  to 
feel  a  sympathy  with  man,  as  well  as 
with  savans  ;  and  finds  a  greater  satis- 
faction in  giving,  than  in  hiding  know- 
ledge. He  is  compelled  by  no  fear  to 
wrap  up  his  thoughts  in  a  mystical  or 
neological  dress,  but  lays  all  open  to  the 
eye  and  mind.  He  uses  no  appeals  to 
prejudice,  and  tempers  nothing  doubtful, 
or  unpopular,  with  an  eloquent  obscu- 
rity ;  for  he  speaks  not  to  this  age,  or 
that  party,  but  to  the  free  intelligence  of 
man. 

In  the  opening  of  the  Introduction, 
which  is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable 
part  of  the  work,  as  it  discovers  more  of 
the  peculiar  spirit  of  the  author,  he 
speaks  of  that  elevation  of  language,  and 
of  sentiment,  which  is  proper  to  so  great 
a  topic.  If  we  describe  the  harmony  of 
worlds,  it  should  be  harmoniously  ;  nor 
should  anything  undignified  escape  us 
when  we  mean  to  show  the  dignity  of 
knowledge.  Alluding  to  the  aim  and 
purpose  of  all  science,  the  increase  of 
happiness,  he  begins,  not  with  its  physi- 
cal, but  Avilhits  intellectual,  benefits. 
Those  who  know  the  history  of  human 
knowledge  have  traced  its  rise  from  the 
grandest  of  all  principles,  from  an  irre- 
sistible desire  of  the  soul  to  put  itself  in 
harmony  with  the  world  ;  by  grasping 
and  blending  the  infinite  variety,  it  strives 
to  shape  for  itself  a  model  of  the  uni- 
verse. Not  that  it  may  thereby  gain  a 
little  more,  or  a  little  better  bread  for  the 
body  ;  but  only  that  it  may  see  the  Form 
of  the  Maker  in  his  work. 

From  the  contemplation  of  nature  arise 
two  kinds  of  enjoyment :  the  sensuous, 
expanding  to  the  imaginative;  and  ihe 
intelligent,  rising  to  the  scientific.  One 
is  of  Imagination,  the  other  of  Under- 
standing. Looking  out  upon  a  wide 
prospect,  mingled  in  variety  of  earth  and 
water;  bare  rocks  and  soft  verdure,  with 
forms  of  life,  and  motions  of  things  inan- 
imate, with  their  sounds  and  voices ;  an 
"  obscure  feeling  of  the  harmony"  of  all 
arises  in  the  mind.     The  lull  of  falling 


*  Cosmos  ;  a  Survey  of  the  General  Physical  History  of  the  Universe.    Bv  Alexander 
voa  Humboldt.     Nos.  1  and  2.     New  York :  1845. 
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waters,  or  the  monotone  of  winds,  moves 
the  fancy  in  deep  waves,  or  soothes  it  to 
a  contemplative  cahn.  There  the  clear 
individualities  are  blended  awd  lost,  and 
the  whole  floats  immense  and  full  of 
vague  power :  all  is  motion,  life,  possi- 
bility, uncertainty. 

The  other,  and  perhaps  the  higher, 
enjoyment,  begins  in  the  cultivated  sense 
and  understanding,  and  seeks  continually 
for  the  Jixed  points,  and  stable  grounds, 
of  things.  It  is  a  pleasure  of  order,  of 
unity  and  of  equilibrium  :  seeking  con- 
tinually for  the  Substance,  the  Cause, 
and  the  Resemblance,  it  abstracts  from 
all  differences,  and  melts  the  variety  into 
an  unity ;  ending  in  rest  and  silence. 
But  this  enjoyment  belongs  rather  to  the 
whole  intellect,  than  to  understanding 
alone ;  for  it  includes  and  must  include 
the  lirst  while  it  transcends  it. 

The  task  of  educated  intelligence  is  to 
*'  prove  and  separate  the  individuals, 
without  being  overwhelmed  with  their 
mass.  To  keep  the  high  destinies  of 
man  continually  in  view ;  and  to  com- 
prehend the  spirit  of  nature  which  lies 
behind  the  covering  of  phenomena."* 
In  such  a  spirit  he  looks  forward  to  a 
time  when  the  system  of  the  material 
universe  shall  be  mastered  by  the  force 
of  intellect.  A  time,  it  might  be  added, 
(and  the  signs  of  its  approach  are  clear,) 
when  the  infinite  diversity  of  facts  and 
causes  shall  be  reduced  under  a  few 
simple  principles,  comprehensible  in  one 
idea. 

Turning  again  to  consider  the  plea- 
sures of  imagination,  or,  as  they  are 
falsely  named,  of  sense,  excited  by  the 
greater  phenomena  of  nature,  he  speaks 
first  of  the  obscure  and  indetinite. 
"  When  the  eyes  rest  upon  the  view  of 
some  mighty  plain,  covered  with  an  uni- 
form vegetation  ;  or,  when  it  loses  itself 
on  the  horizon  of  a  boundless  ocean, 
whose  waves  ripple  softly  near  us  on 
the  shore,  strewing  the  beach  with  sea- 
weed ;  the  feeling  of  free  nature  pene- 
trates the  mind,  and  an  obscure  intima- 
tion of  her  endurance  in  conformity  with 
everlastinsr  laws." 

All  of  serious  and  sublime  that  arises 
in  us,  comes  almost  unconsciously  from 
a  sense  of  the  order  and  harmony  of  visi- 
ble and  audible  nature.  These  emotions 
soothe  while  they  elevate  the  soul,  and 
prepare  it  for  the  entrance  of  contempla- 


tion.   And  this,  too,  is  an  universal  bene- 
fit, extended  equally  to  all. 

Livelier  and  stronger  are  those  emotions 
which  arise  at  the  view  of  certain  marked 
features;  the  swell  of  eminences;  the 
jutting  of  crags  ;  waterfalls,  ravines ; 
deep  and  broad  pools,  and  all  varieties  of 
the  picturesque.  But  here  the  pleasure 
is  given  rather  by  the  cast  of  the  mind 
that  feels  it,  and  differs  with  the  form 
and  temper  of  imagination.  To  some, 
the  grandeur  of  mountains  is  a  something 
more  than  wonderful,  and  rises  to  the 
degree  of  consolation  and  a  healing 
power ;  while  to  others  a  gentle  slope  of 
land,  a  clear  lake,  or  a  skirt  of  wood, 
are  delicious  and  salutary.  "  If  I  might 
yield  to  my  own  recollections,"  says  our 
author,  "  I  would  recall  the  ocean,  under 
the  softness  of  a  tropical  night,  with  the 
vault  of  heaven  pouring  down  its  steady 
and  planetary,  not  twinkling,  starlight 
on  the  heaving  surface  of  the  w^orld  of 
waters.  Or  I  would  call  to  mind  the 
wooded  valleys  of  the  Cordilleras,  where 
the  palms  break  though  the  lower  canopy 
of  dark  foliage,  and  rising  over  it  like 
columns,  sustain  another  wood  above 
the  woods.  Or,  I  transport  myself  to 
Teneriffe,  and  see  the  cone  of  the  peak 
cut  off  from  view  by  a  mass  of  clouds  ; 
and  now  suddenly  becoming  visible 
through  an  opening  pierced  by  an  up- 
ward current  of  air ;  and  the  edge  of  the 
crater  looking  down  upon  the  vine-clad 
hills  of  Orotava,  and  the  Hesperidean 
gardens  that  line  the  shore."t  In  scenes 
like  these,  he  continues,  it  is  no  longer 
the  still,  creative  life  of  nature  that 
addresses  us ;  but  the  individual  character 
of  the  landscape — a  combination  of  the 
outlines  of  cloud  and  sky,  and  sea  and 
coast,  sleeping  in  the  morning,  or  in  the 
evening,  light :  ft  is  the  beauty  of  the 
forms  of  trees  and  plants,  and  their  group- 
ings, that  appeals  to  us.  "  The  im- 
measurable, the  awful,  all  that  surpasses 
comprehension  becomes  a  source  of  plea- 
sure in  picturesque  scenes."  But  all  is 
in  ourselves ;  "  Deceived,  we  imagine 
that  we  receive  from  the  external  world, 
what  we  ourselves  bestow."^ 

He  next  notices  the  effect  of  recognizing 
in  a  foreign  land,  under  the  climate  of  the 
tropics,  the  same  rocks  and  soil  which 
we  left  at  home.  The  voyager  is  not 
altogether  wonder-struck  to  find  this  well- 
known  surface  blooming  with  a  new  and 


*  English  Translation,  p.  3. 

t  P.  4.     Slightly  altered  from  translation. 
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foreign  flora.  He  discovers  in  his  mind 
an  unexpected  ease  of  adaptation,  and 
perceives  himself  akin  to  all  things 
organized.  The  splendid  species  of  the 
tropics,  seem  like  exaltations  of  the 
humbler  plants  that  waved  around  him 
in  his  childhood  ;  and  he  feels  through 
Ihem,  as  through  the  earth  and  man,  the 
bond  of  the  common  nature. 

Returning  to  the  consideration  of  the 
great  effects  of  intertropical  scenery,  he 
attributes  grandeur  in  a  landscape  to  the 
assembling;  of  all  that  is  impressive  in  a 
single  view,  striking  at  once  upon  the 
mind,  so  as  simultaneously  to  awaken  in 
it  a  crowd  of  feelings  and  ideas.  Nowhere 
are  these  effects  more  powerful  than  in 
the  landscapes  of  the  New  World,  where 
mountains  of  stupendous  elevation  form 
on  all  sides  the  bottom  and  brim  of  the 
atmospheric  ocean,  and  where  the  power 
that  lifted  them  from  the  sea,  continues 
even  now  to  shake  and  elevate  its  work. 
In  the  Cordilleras,  where  the  line  of  per- 
petual snow  is  mostly  at  an  elevation  of 
fourteen  thousand  feet  above  the  sea, 
vegetation  rises  to  the  summits  of  the 
highest  peaks.  "  In  the  deeply  cleft 
Andes  of  New  Grenada  and  Quito,  man- 
kind have  the  privilege  of  contemplating 
all  the  varieties  of  vegetable  form,  and  of 
seeing  all  the  stars  in  the  firmament  at 
once."  The  same  glance  rests  upon 
feathery  palms  and  heliconias,  proper  to 
the  tropics ;  and  above  these,  on  the 
higher  slopes,  are  seen  oak  forests,  and 
the  plants  of  Europe.  The  eye  takes  in 
the  pole  star  of  the  North,  and  the 
Magellanic  clouds  of  the  Southern  circle. 
The  laws  of  declining  temperature  are 
written  to  the  eye  upon  the  slopes  of  the 
mountains."  "  I  lift  but  a  corner  of  the 
veil  from  my  recollections,"  he  continues : 
but  to  comprehend  the  whole  we  must 
know  the  parts.  In  science  as  in  art,  the 
representation  gains  in  power  as  the 
details  are  more  distinct. 

"  Let  us  pause,  then,  a  moment,  and 
contemplate  this  picture."  **  On  the  hot 
plains  near  the  level  of  the  sea,  we  find 
Bananas,  Cycadeas  and  Palms."  "After 
them"  in  valleys  at  the  feet  of  the  grand 
plateaux,  "  tree-like  ferns  ;  next  to  these 
in  the  ascending  order,  ceaselessly  water- 
ed by  cool  clouds,  the  Cinchonas,  yield - 
,  ing  the  precious  febrifuge  bark ;  above 
them,  on  the  ridges  and  high  plains  of 
the  interior,  we  meet  the  Aralias  of 
temperate  climates,  blooming  in  company 


with  myrtle-leaved  Andromedas.  The 
Alpine  rose  and  gummy  Befaria,  form  a 
purple  belt  about  the  mountains.  And 
now  ascended  to  a  cold  and  stormy  region, 
we  lose  sight  of  the  lofty  and  large  flower- 
ing kinds.  Grasses  only  cover  the  slopes, 
forming  vast  meadows  that  look  3'ellow 
in  the  distance,  where  the  Llama  sheep 
is  seen  feeding  solitary,  and  the  cattle  of 
Europe  roam  wild  in  herds.  In  the  inter- 
vals the  rocks  of  the  volcano,  once  molten 
lava,  or  mud  thrown  from  the  abysses  of 
the  earth,  stand  out  hard  and  cold,  or 
scantily  covered  with  a  gray  and  yellow 
growth  of  lichens.  Patches  of  snow 
appear  a  little  higher;  and  above  these, 
sharply  defined,  begins  the  line  of  ice, 
covering  the  bell-shaped  cone,  that  sends 
through  its  summit  a  vapor  of  water 
mingled  with  poisonoiis  gases."* 

After  establishing,  in  the  manner  we 
have  seen,  with  great  fullness  of  thought 
and  a  crowd  of  illustration,  the  harmony 
of  the  scientific  and  imaginative  views  of 
nature,  and  the  power  of  accurate  obser- 
vation in  deepening  the  effect  of  scenery, 
and  heightening  the  pleasures  of  imagina- 
tion; the  author  comes  next  upon  the 
consideration  of  that  second  species  of 
enjoyment  which  springs  from  a  satis- 
faction of  understanding  ;  in  detecting  the 
order  and  the  succession  of  species;  in 
tracing  the  laws  of  changes  ;  and  in  find- 
ing the  principles  or  unities  of  all  exist- 
ences. And  here  he  begins,  by  ascribing 
to  the  inhabitants  of  temperate  climates  a 
superiority  over  all  others. 

Among  the  nations  of  the  temperate 
regions  science  had  its  origin,  and  seems 
destined  to  reach  its  height  among  the 
meditative  people  of  the  North.  Here, 
too,  the  variety  and  complexity  of  atmo- 
spheric changes,  while  it  perplexes,  stimu- 
lates inquiry.  All  parts  of  the  world  are 
known  to  them ;  they  stand  as  inter- 
mediates affected  by  all,  and  therefore 
knowing  all  extremes.  AVith  them  (the 
nations  of  the  temperate  zones)  "  begins 
that  form  of  enjoyment  which  springs 
from  ideas,"  or  from  meditation  upon 
experience  ;  and  the  construction  of  intel- 
lectual systems  according  to  the  truth  of 
nature,  removed  equally  from  dull  igno- 
rance and  heathen  symbolism.  Though 
the  desire  and  the  feeling  be  common  to 
all  mankind,  they  alone  are  able  to  satisfy 
it.  "An  indefinite  dread  sense  of  the 
unity  of  the  powers  of  the  world,  of  the 
mysterious    bond    which    connects    the 
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sensuous  with  the  supersensuous,  is 
common  even  among  savage  nations." 

We  easily  confound  the  real  with  the 
ideal  world,  putting  one  for  the  other  in 
our  thoughts  and  in  words.  The  first 
step  of  meditation  is  to  separate  them  ; 
and  by  observing  reality,  unmixed,  to 
form  a  true  basis  of  knowledge.  But 
this  cannot  happen  until  the  "faculty  of 
thought,  with  its  powers  of  analysis  and 
arrangement,"  has  fully  asserted  iis  right, 
and  moves  freely  over  all  nature.  But 
because  of  the  difficulties  of  observation, 
"a  system  of  unproven,  and  in  part  mis- 
taken, knowledge  is  seen  growing  up." 
"Shut  up  within  itself  this  kind  of  empiri- 
cism is  unchanging  in  its  axioms  (like 
everything  else  that  is  restricted) ;  and  is 
the  more  arrogant,  as  it  embraces  less  :" 
"  while  natural  science,  inquiring,  and 
therefore  doubting,  goes  on  separating  the 
firmly  established  from  the  merely  proba- 
ble, and  perfects  itself  daily."  But  he  is 
careful  elsewhere*  to  notice  that  pre- 
sumptuous scepticism  which  rejects  facts 
without  caring  to  examine  them,"  and 
which  he  regards  as  "  even  more  destruc- 
tive than  uncritical  credulity." 

Drawing  gradually  nearer  to  the  true 
purpose  of  this  chapter,  he  at  length 
announces  that  he  wishes  "to  correct  a 
portion  of  the  errors  which  have  sprung 
from  a  rude  empiricism,  and  which  con- 
tinue to  live  in  the  upper  classes  of 
society  (in  Europe),  associated  frequently 
with  great  literary  acquirements ;  and,  by 
removing  these  errors,  to  increase  the 
relish  for  nature  {i.  e.,  truth)  by  giving  a 
deeper  and  clearer  insight  into  the  con- 
stitution of  things."  He  then  adds  :  "  I 
cannot  yield  any  place  in  my  mind  to  the 
solicitude  of  a  certain  narrowness  of 
understanding — a  sentimental  didlness — 
that  nature  loses  aught  of  her  charms,  in 
respect  of  mysterious  grandeur,  by  in- 
quiries into  the  intimate  constitution  of 
her  forces.  The  forces  of  nature  operate 
magically,  as  if  shrouded  in  the  gloom  of 
some  mysterious  power,  only  when  their 
workings  lie  beyond  the  limits  of  known 
conditions."  Then,  claiming  an  educative 
and  disciplinary  effect,  in  accurate  obser- 
vation, of  more  w^orth  than  the  wild  sport 
of  fancy,  he  affirms,  that  an  intellect  culti- 
vated to  a  clear  and  delicate  insight,  under 
the  guidance  of  thought,  looks  upon  the 
heavens  and  the  world  with  a  greater  com- 
prehension of  their  beauty  and  majesty, 
than  is  granted  to  the  rude  imagination. 
The  realm  of  fancy  is  a  region  of  chance. 


full  of  purposeless  changes ;  but  from  true 
knowledge,  to  that  true  wonder  which 
refers  all  causes  to  the  unimaginable  law- 
giver, the  step  is  instant  and  firm. 

That  disease,  on  the  other  hand,  which 
is  incidental  to  science,  even  in  its  best 
days,  "the  heaping  up  of  raw  material," 
unemployed  and  undigested,  until  its 
very  quantity  and  exactness  makes  it 
unserviceable — to  this  fault,  the  vice  of 
a  too  active  curiosit}',  and  the  vanity  of 
excessive  knowledge,  he  attributes  the 
rise  of  that  unfortunate  opinion,  that 
science  quenches  the  light  of  fancy  and 
chills  the  true  enjoyment  of  nature.  Cer- 
tain it  is,  our  respect  for  the  mad  gambols 
of  fiction  is  wonderfully  lessened  by  a 
taste  of  the  superior  delights  of  science. 
The  search  of  fact  offers  to  us  a  cup  more 
intoxicating  and  irresistible  than  water 
of  Castaly;  nor  will  he  who  has  tasted 
fairly  of  both,  make  a  doubt  which  is  the 
sweetest.  The  testimony  of  Virgil  may 
suffice  us,  for  this  poet  would  have 
devoted  himself  to  science,  but  for  the 
wishes  of  Augustus  ;  and  in  his  most 
elaborate  w^ork,  the  Georgics,  there  is 
more  of  nature  than  of  invention.  Some 
sentimentalists  of  this  age  would  have  us 
believe  that  fiction  is  more  natural  to  man 
than  fact;  and  go  so  far  as  impudently  to 
class  the  sciences  with  artificial  stimuli, 
resorted  to  for  the  sake  of  excitement ; 
hut  the  drunkenness  they  cause  is  of  such 
a  kind  as  one  may  thrive  under,  and  grow 
clearer  headed  every  day.  The  best  poets 
of  antiquity  discover  in  their  works  a 
knowledge  of  all  the  science  of  their 
day ;  nor  does  it  seem  other  than  a 
stupid  enthusiasm,  which  would  have  us 
attribute  the  "  touches  of  nature,"  so 
effective  in  all  the  greater  masters  of  elo- 
quence, to  any  other  than  a  close  and 
learned  observation  of  the  internal  and 
external  nature  of  man.  Strip  a  fine 
poem  of  its  symbolic  garnish,  and  it  stands 
forth  pure  truth. 

The  world  of  literature  has  been,  hi- 
therto, very  fairly  divided  between  fact 
and  fancy — that  is  to  say,  between  truth 
and  lies ;  but  now,  the  balance  seems  to 
be  turning  slowly  upon  the  soberer  side. 
It  is  beginning  to  be  acknowledged  that 
to  enjoy  the  most  exalted  intellectual 
pleasures,  we  must  recognize  the  ten- 
dency of  the  universal  spirit  of  man  to  re- 
solve all  experience  into  law — into  unity. 
"  But  to  taste,  to  enjoy,  this  exalted," 
{i.  e.,  this  intellectual,)  we  must  keep 
the  two  confusions,  of  fiction  on  the  one 
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hand,  and  an  overloaded  memory  oii  the 
other,  in  the  background ;  not  suffering 
the  poets  to  blind,  or  the  naturalists  to 
overwhelm  us. 

"  To  the  groundless  fears  for  the  loss 
of  a  free  enjoyment  of  nature,  may  be 
added  the  alarm,  lest  an  adequate  know- 
ledge of  nature  prove  unattainable  by  the 
mass  of  mankind."  "  Each  new  and 
deeper  inquiry  into  living  nature  seems 
but  the  entrance  to  a  new  labyrinth.  But 
this  very  multiplicity  of  new  and  intricate 
paths,  excites  a  kind  of  joyful  amaze- 
ment on  each  successive  grade  of  science. 
Each  new  law  leads  to  one  higher  and 
unknown,"  and  Nature  is  seen  to  be  the 
natura — that  is  to  say,  "  th-e  Ever  Be- 
coming," the  being,  about  to  be.  "  The 
feeling  of  the  immeasurableness  of  the 
life  of  nature  is  still  increased;  and  we 
perceive,  that  the  inquirer  will  not  lack 
scope  for  his  inquiries  for  thousands  of 
years  to  come."  Nor  is  the  pleasure  of 
discovery  the  sole,  or  the  most  enduring. 
Each  generation  renews  the  whole  enjoy- 
ment of  knowledge,  in  acquiring  what  is 
already  known,  and  moulding  anew  the 
cumbrous  masses  of  theory  and  infor- 
mation. By  the  repeated  efforts  of  suc- 
cessive generations,  the  finer  parts  of  all 
science  will  be  separated  and  simplified, 
so  as  to  become  serviceable  in  the  right 
education  of  the  understanding.  What 
has  been  done  for  astronomy  and  the 
simpler  mathematics,  will  be  done  for 
physiology,  and  even  for  psychology 
itself  ;  until  the  whole  body  of  the 
laws  of  nature  shall  be  brought  with- 
in the  reach  of  every  good  intellect : 
a  consummation  of  infinite  promise  to 
the  happiness  of  man,  when  it  is 
seen  that  he  has,  thus  far,  failed  of 
fulfilling  his  destiny ;  chiefly  through 
ignorance  of  the  nature  on  which  he 
rests. 

The  effort  of  the  liberal  mind  is  to  rise 
from  particulars  to  the  general.  It  ab- 
hors the  fate  of  being  wasted,  and  con- 
quered, in  detail :  and,  in  the  view  of 
mere  enjoyment,  apart  from  scientific 
vanity,  there  is  an  infinitely  greater  plea- 
sure in  the  recognition  of  a  law,  than  in 
the  recollection  or  discovery  of  a  fact. 
"  General  views  of  Nature  (of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  World,  or  Cosmos) — be  it  the 
phenomena  of  things  near,  or  of  matter 
aggregated  in  remote  systems  of  the  hea- 
vens— are  not  merely  more  attractive  and 
elevating  than  the  detail  of  special  studies; 
but    farther   recommend    themselves   to 


those  W'ho  have  no  leisure  for  accurate 
study."* 

"  The  descriptive  natural  sciences  are 
not  equally  attractive  to  all  minds  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year,  or  in  all  regions." 
Those  who  live  upon  the  sea  borders  will 
find  a  pleasure  during  summer,  only,  in 
observing  the  habits  of  water-fowl ;  and 
in  winter,  few  departments  of  living  na- 
ture can  be  studied  with  advantage.  The 
inhabitants  of  a  cold  and  variable  climate 
are  embarrassed  and  restricted  by  un- 
certainties of  weather.  The  laboratory,  a 
cell  of  enchantment  to  the  iiigenious  and 
inquisitive  chemist,  becomes  a  drudge 
workshop  to  him  whose  faculties  of 
thought  overbalance  his  powers  of  ob- 
servation. Few  are  equal  to  difficulties 
of  meteorology,  or  of  practical  astronomy; 
which,  of  all  pursuits,  require  the  most 
enduring  and  orderly  patience  :  watching, 
by  night  and  day,  through  long  years,  or 
even  ages — never  missing  the  hour  or 
the  half  hour  of  observation ;  with  an 
eye  to  every  quarter  of  the  heavens, 
vvhich  must  be  as  familiar  to  the  observer 
as  the  rooms  of  his  own  house,  or  the 
quarters  of  his  own  chamber ;  and  this, 
added  to  a  familiarity  with  the  powers 
and  uses  of  a  variety  of  complex  instru- 
ments and  formulas,  with  a  view,  also, 
to  the  results  of  other  men's  labors  in  the 
same  walk,  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Nor  will  all  this  serve,  without  an  ac- 
quaintance with  all  known  and  with 
many  neglected  books :  dreary  chronicles, 
old  records,  newspapers,  log-books,  and 
the  vague  traditions  of  the  ignorant. 
Such  are  the  qualifications  of  the  prac- 
tical meteorologist;  nor  would  the  pic- 
ture be  complete  without  the  addition  of 
powerful  memory,  and  a  subtle  and  dis- 
cursive intelligence — ardent  in  the  idea, 
and  sceptical  in  its  acceptance  ;  and  a  hu- 
manity wide  enough  to  render  itself 
agreeable  and  companionable  to  men  of 
all  degrees  and  all  varieties.  Not  less 
difficult,  or  requiring  fewer  qualifications, 
is  the  business  of  the  geologist,  who  em- 
braces in  one  view  the  whole  scope  of 
his  science.  He  is,  of  course,  a  man  of 
learning  and  of  taste  ;  free  of  pedantry, 
with  a  leaning  toward  the  popular  pride. 
He  must  have  formed  to  himself  an  idea 
of  the  earth  at  once  single  and  accurate. 
Every  country  must  be  known  to  him, 
not  only  by  its  general  figure  and  po- 
sition, but  by  the  quality  of  its  soil,  the 
character  of  its  rocks,  and  the  detail  of 
its  mountains  and  rivers.     To  these  he 
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will  have  added  a  perfect  knowledge  of 
physical  astronomy,  and  a  good  portion 
of  mathematics  ;  that  his  mind  and  eye 
may  be  exact  in  the  calculation,  and  atile 
in  the  estimate.  Nor  will  these  help 
him  without  a  lively  power  of  general- 
ization: not  rapid,  superficial,  or  in  love 
with  itself ;  but  with  a  firm  foothold,  and 
a  perfect  readiness  to  change  and  shape 
itself  anew,  with  the  advance  of  obser- 
vation. He  must  be  able  to  carry  whole 
regions  of  the  earth's  surface  in  his  mind 
at  once:  and,  by  his  knowledge  of  the 
substances  which  compose  the  terrestrial 
crust,  to  predict  easily,  from  a  distant 
view,  the  structure  of  an  island  or  a 
mountain.  Nor  will  he  neglect  the  study 
of  plants  and  animals,  but  be  rather  a  pro- 
ficient in  them.  Taking  a  fossil  in  his 
hand,  he  will  see  at  once  the  animal  to 
which  it  belonged;  and  will  be  able  to 
identify  the  rock  in  which  it  was  dis- 
covered with  a  brother  rock  in  the  an- 
tipodes. He  is,  of  course,  a  voyager  by 
land  and  sea,  and  marked  with  every 
quality  of  endurance.  His  labors  will  so 
far  exceed  the  reward  and  the  fame,  that 
nothing  but  a  philosophical  indifference 
will  sustain  him  through  their  neglect. 

It  would  be  easy  to  bring  many  more 
such  examples ;  but  these  perfectly  suffice 
to  show,  that  one  man  cannot  practically 
master  all  sciences ;  and,  indeed,  that 
none  will  desire  or  attempt  it. 

It  becomes  evident,  from  this  point  of 
view,  that  not  only  the  masses  of  man- 
kind must  be  contented  with  a  knowledge 
of  the  generalities  of  science,  but  that  the 
savan  himself  is  under  the  same  neces- 
sity ;  and  that,  by  this  necessity,  he  is 
compelled  to  respect  the  labors  of  his 
brothers  and  predecessors.  From  such  a 
necessary  division  of  labor,  and  the  com- 
pulsory respect  attending  it,  it  happens, 
that  all  the  learned,  and  all  the  scientific, 
are  knit  among  themselves,  and  with  the 
multitude,  in  a  bond  of  humanity  more 
powerful  even  than  community  of  belief. 
The  savans  of  all  sorts  make  common 
cause  against  ignorance  and  prejudice. 
If  the  world  is  ever  to  be  harmonized,  it 
must  be  through  a  community  of  know- 
ledge, for  there  is  no  other  universal  or 
non-exclusive  principle  in  the  nature  of 
man. 

Rising  from  such  considerations,  the 
arguments  of  this  chapter  suggest  others, 
no  less  important.  "  As  universal  his- 
tory, when  it  suceeeds  in  exposing  the 
true  connection  of  events,  solves  many 
enigmas  in  the  fate  of  nations,  and  ex- 


plains their  progress,  how  it  was  im- 
peded, how  accelerated;  so  must  a  phy- 
sical history  of  creation,  happily  con- 
ceived, and  executed  with  a  due  know- 
ledge of  the  state  of  discovery,  remove  a 
part  of  the  contradictions  which  the  war- 
ring forces  of  nature  present,  in  their  ag- 
gregate operations.  General  views  raise 
our  conceptions  of  the  dignity  and  gran- 
deur of  nature,  and  have  a  peculiarly  en- 
lightening and  composing  effect  upon  the 
spirit."  They  accustom  us  to  regard 
each  part  of  nature  as  a  portion  of  the 
whole.  The  individual  is  made  to  feel 
that  he  is  connected,  by  the  very  nature 
and  substance  of  his  body,  with  every 
part  of  the  universe.  He  perceives  that 
the  universe  is  itself,  and  in  its  total,  a 
body  to  him,  of  which  his  organic  body 
is  onl)^  the  nucleus,  or  point  of  reunion. 
His  eye  associates  him  with  the  remotest 
stars;  his  muscular  sense  places  him  in 
union  with  the  gravity  of  the  world.  In 
tides,  he  observes  the  mutual  affection  of 
the  sun,  earih,  and  moon  ;  in  falling  me- 
teors he  beholds  messengers  from  the 
planetary  spheres.  Knowing  the  nature 
of  electricity  and  magnetism,  he  finds 
himself  in  a  state  of  equilibrium,  living 
by  the  antagonism  of  the  great  powers — 
the  opposition  of  air,  earth  and  sea. 
Thus,  by  intellect,  he  is  in  a  manner 
blended  and  reconciled  with  all  existence. 
He  is  no  longer  agitated  with  the  divorce 
of  spirit  and  matter,  but  feels  their  inti- 
mate reconciliation  in  every  point  and 
instant  of  existence  :  he  is  cured  of  both 
diseases  of  the  soul — the  distrust  of  mat- 
ter, and  the  distrust  of  spirit ;  perceiving 
that  neither  is  truly  inimical  to  the 
other.  But  these  considerations,  while 
they  operate  profoundly  and  silently,  do 
not  in  the  least  diminish  the  ardor  of  in- 
vestigation. The  inferior  powers  of  his 
mind  are  only  sharpened  to  a  keener  ac- 
tivity. He  delights  the  more  in  practice 
and  detail.  If,  to  the  merely  meditative, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Cosmos,  or  "  pic- 
ture of  the  world,  cannot  be  presented 
with  an  outline  equally  sharp  and  clear 
in  every  part,  it  will  at  least  enrich  the 
mind  with  ideas,  and  arouse  and  fructify 
the  imagination."  No  injury,  but  rather 
a  great  good,  will  result  even  from  the 
slightest  and  most  superficial  knowledge 
of  nature. 

The  author  next  turns  to  the  savans  of 
his  own  country,  with  the  reproach  per- 
petually cast  upon  them,  "  that  they 
make  science  inaccessible  ;"  and,  to  any 
one  who  is  familiar  with  their  methods 
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of  communicating  their  discoveries,  it 
"will  be  perfectly  understood.  To  in- 
stance but  one  example :  A  German 
physiologist,  of  great  fame,*  and  who  has 
made  many  great  additions  to  his  science, 
in  certain  papers  on  the  structure  of 
nerves,  exhausts  the  patience  of  his  read- 
er, and  one  would  think  hfs  own,  (if  it 
were  possible,)  in  a  history,  long  and 
minute,  of  the  microscopical  manipula- 
tions attending  his  discoveries ;  beginning 
with  the  formal  capture  and  dissection  of 
a  frog,  running  through  the  sharpening 
of  several  needles,  and  continuing  with 
the  raising  up  and  down,  with  vast  care, 
of  the  staging  of  his  microscope — all 
miserably  unprofitable  to  the  reader,  who 
finds  the  whole  substance  of  the  dis- 
covery in  an  explanation  of  the  plates  at 
the  end  of  the  volume.  The  method  of 
the  French  savans  is  no  less  remarkable. 
One  of  these  will  easily  exhaust  a  whole 
book  in  a  description  of  a  bit  of  the  sur- 
face of  a  cow's  tongue.  This  is  render- 
ing science  inaccessible  indeed.  To  reap 
any  satisfaction  from  the  journals  of  these 
minute  philosophers,  one  must  be  en- 
dowed with  a  certain  magnetical  quality 
of  eye  and  mind,  to  gather  precious  par- 
ticles out  of  dust  and  rubbish.  Not  less 
injurious  is  the  use  of  a  fantastic  nomen- 
clature, based  upon  artificial  views  of  na- 
ture. The  whole  of  science  has  been  re- 
peatedly involved  in  obscurity,  by  the 
introduction  of  terms  intended  to  express 
not  facts  themselves,  but  inventions  to 
explain  them  ;  and  the  road,  even  to  the 
simplest  of  all  sciences,  has  been  so 
clogged  up  by  hypothetical  lumber,  it  re- 
quires a  degree  of  diligence  to  arrive  at 
problems,  that  are  self-evident  when 
simply  stated.  The  consequence  is,  that 
of  the  thousands  who  enter  every  year 
into  the  lecture-rooms,  only  a  very  few 
go  away  with  a  knowledge  of  their  rudi- 
ments. 

With  some  savans  it  is  a  piece  of 
policy  to  shut  out  the  multitude  from  the 
benefit  of  their  researches,  by  a  barricade 
of  mathematical  formulas,  set  like  hurdles 
to  be  leaped  over.  Humboldt,  on  the 
contrary,  would  have  all  obstacles  re- 
moved, and  science  be  made  accessible  to 
the  people.  He  even  thinks  it  no  dis- 
grace to  a  savan,  if  he  is  willing  to 
popularize  the  results  of  his  investiga- 
tions;  and,  after  finishing  the  work,  to 
remove  the  scaflTolding.     "  Our  neighbors 


on  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine  possess  an 
immortal  work,  Laplace's  System  du 
Monde,  in  which  the  results  of  the  pro- 
foundest  mathematical  investigations  are 
luminously  presented,  freed  from  the  in- 
dividualities of  the  demonstration.  The 
structure  of  the  heavens  there  presents 
itself  as  the  simple  solution  of  a  great 
problem  in  mechanics.  Yet  no  one  has 
ventured  to  charge  the  •  Exposition  du 
System  du  Monde'  with  want  of  depth." 
"  The  separation  of  the  General  from  the 
Special,"  he  continues,  "  is  not  merely 
useful  in  facilitating  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge  ;  it  farther  gives  an  elevated 
and  earnest  character  to  the  treatment  of 
natural  science.  As,  from  a  higher  sta- 
tion, we  overlook  larger  masses  at  once, 
so  are  we  pleased,  mentally,  to  grasp 
what  threatens,  from  its  variety  and  ex- 
tent, to  escape  the  sense." 

This  tendency  of  the  sciences,  and  of 
natural  history — the  one  by  artificial  for- 
mulas and  cumbrous  hypotheses,  the 
other  by  an  accumulation  of  scientific 
names — to  remove  farther  and  farther 
into  obscurity,  and  withdraw  from  the 
popular  view,  may  be  paralleled  with  a 
similar  tendency  in  systems  of  belief. 
The  savan  is  sometimes  willing,  like  the 
divine,  for  reasons  that  are  very  evident, 
to  indulge  in  mystery.  The  steps  to 
knowledge  were  hard  and  diflicult  to  him, 
and  he  is,  possibly,  unwilling  to  make 
them  too  easy  to  another.  It  is  easier, 
moreover,  to  be  obscure  than  to  be  clear. 
It  is  easier  to  invent  a  compound  Greek 
name  for  a  difficulty,  than  to  explain  it 
in  the  common  language.  Apart,  too, 
from  the  indolence  and  indisposition  of 
the  mind  itself,  every  new  idea  requires 
a  new  language  ;  and  if  this  language  is 
symbolic  or  analogical,  it  will,  of  neces- 
sity, convey  a  degree  of  falsehood  and 
uncertainty. 

But  of  all  the  causes  that  retard  the 
progress  of  true  knowledge,  none  can  be 
named  more  potent  than  the  existence  and 
influence  of  false  metaphysical  systems, 
operating  to  misguide  and  mystify  the 
understanding ;  and  that  such  systems  do 
operate  as  the  most  effectual  of  all  hin- 
derances,  may  be  judged  from  that  scepti- 
cism of  ihe  savans,  so  constantly  opposed 
to  the  dogmatism  of  the  learned.  Why 
should  a  study  of  nature  inspire  a  con- 
tempt for  the  ancient  metaphysical  sys- 
tems, if  those  systems  do  not  operate  to 
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retard  and  incumber  science  ?  It  is  very 
evident,  that  for  all  these  hinderances  the 
cure  must  be  sought,  if  anywhere,  in 
science  itself,  or  rather  in  its  advance- 
ment to  a  higher  stage.  Having  exhausted 
the  physical,  and  the  physiological,  its 
next  step,  if  it  takes  another,  must  be 
upon  th^  psychological.  Having  sepa- 
rated and  described  the  powers  and  rela- 
tions of  substances  and  forms,  it  may  turn 
next  upon  the  energies  which  rule  them ; 
and  marking  these  energies,  as  species  of 
the  invisible  world,  it  may  define  them, 
by  their  proper  actions  and  functions.  If 
this  should  ever  happen,  there  can  then 
be  no  longer  any  war  between  false  phi- 
losophy and  true  science;  for  the  former 
must  by  that  time  have  withdrawn  into 
the  region  of  fiction,  leaving  Science  to 
assert  her  ancient  empire  over  Powers 
and  Ideas. 

The  epoch  of  this  happy  consumma- 
tion seemsfar  removed,  when  it  is  consid- 
ered that  the  mind  itself,  notwithstand- 
ing the  example  of  Plato  and  the  advice 
of  Bacon,  has  not  yet  been  admitted  among 
objects  of  science.  Life  is  confessed  to 
have  its  laws,  notwithstanding  the  efforts 
of  the  chemists  to  reduce  it  under  those  of 
the  atoms  ;  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  same 
concession  will  be  made  to  the  powers  of 
the  soul.  But  here,  as  in  physical  science 
and  in  physiology,  the  progress  must  most 
evidently  be  from  parts  to  laws,  from  laws 
to  species  and  principles.  If  it  is  now  ob- 
vious, (and  who  will  deny  it .')  that  the 
universal  history  of  man  discovers  no  ac- 
cident, or  chance,  ruling  over  the  destiny 
of  nations  ;  but  a  certain  orderly  course 
of  events,  marked  by  the  qualities  of  the 
people  which  compose  them ;  can  we 
any  longer  refuse  to  recognize  the  exis- 
tence of  principles  in  the  soul  itself — 
principles  as  fixed  and  recognizable  as 
the  laws  of  gravity  and  life  ?  Can  we 
fail  to  see  an  order  and  scale  in  the  ope- 
ration of  these  laws,  leading  to  the  idea 
of  permanent  energies,  as  distinct  as 
they  are  universal,  forming  by  their  ag- 
gregate and  harmony,  the  system  of  the 
intellectual  nature .'  But  these  cannot  be 
found  by  ratiocination,  or  by  the  tossing 
to  and  fro  of  dogmas,  though  with  never 
so  admirable  a  skill.  In  this  region,  as 
in  those  of  life  and  matter,  "  nothing  can 
be  derived  or  built  up  from  a  priori  con- 
ceptions." "  The  natural  history  of  the 
earth,"  continues  Humboldt,  whose  words 


may  justly  be  employed  to  enforce  this 
argument,  "  stands  on  the  same  grade  of 
the  empirical*  ladder  with  the  history  of 
human  actions  at  large,  of  the  struggles 
of  man  with  the  elements,  or  of  one  na- 
tion against  another.  But  a  luminous 
treatment  of  either,  a  rational  arrange- 
ment of  natural  phenomena,  and  of  histo- 
rical events,  impresses  us  with  a  belief  in 
an  old  inlierent  necessity,  which  rules  all 
the  operations,  both  of  spiritual  and  mate- 
rial forces."  "  This  necessity  (i.  e.,  cease- 
lessness,  or  permanency,  of  causes,)  is, 
indeed,  the  very  essence  of  nature.  It  is 
nature  herself ;  and  it  leads  to  clearness 
and  simplicity  of  view ;  to  the  discovery 
of  laws  (principles)  which  present  them- 
selves as  the  ultimate  term  of  human  in- 
quiries." 

After  some  observations  upon  the  pro- 
gress of  science,  and  the  simplification 
that  is  fast  reducing  it  to  a  whole,  and  so 
making  it  accessible,  the  author  concludes 
his  introduction  with  remarking  upon  the 
beneficial  effects  of  a  scientific  study  of 
nature,  as  well  to  the  individual  as  to 
communities.  By  ideas — in  other  words, 
by  insight  into  the  spirit  of  nature — the 
aims  of  the  student  are  elevated,  and  his 
labors  rendered  fruitful.  But  ideas  are 
not  to  be  extracted  out  of  nothing — nor 
out  of  words ;  there  must  be  an  actual 
contact  and  experience ;  and  the  breadth 
of  the  wisdom  will  be  as  the  breadth  of 
the  knowledge.  "  Let  him,  therefore, 
whose  circumstances  permit  him  to  es- 
cape, from  time  to  time,  from  the  circle 
of  common  occupations,"  learn  a  little  of 
the  delights  of  knowledge,  and  feed  his 
hungry  understanding  with  the  fruits  of 
science.  It  will  awaken  new  faculties, 
and  ijispire  new  hopes.  The  dead  world 
will  be  revived  again,  and  he  will  find 
himself  suddenly  placed  in  intimate  con- 
nection and  sympathy  with  the  best  and 
■wisest  of  men. 

Having,  by  general  contemplations  of 
the  grandeur  of  the  world,  divested  him- 
self of  those  prejudices  against  science 
which  are  excited  by  false  philosophy 
and  confirmed  by  a  natural  hatred  of  pe- 
dantry, the  observer  will  not  any  longer 
entertain  the  opinion,  "  that  every  depart- 
ment of  knowledge  is  not  equally  import- 
ant in  the  culture  and  welfare  of  man- 
kind." None  would  have  guessed,  that 
from  the  contortions  of  a  frog's  limbs, 
observed    by    Galvani,    an    instrument 
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should  be  originated,  by  means  of  which 
information  should  be  carried  instantane- 
ously from  one  extremity  of  the  continent 
to  another  ?  No  one  could  have  seen  in 
Newton's  idea  of  gravity,  a  means  of  per- 
fecting navigation ;  so  that  in  the  open 
sea,  the  shipmaster  should  know,  by  the 
moon's  place,  his  own  position  on  the 
earth  ?  much  less  would  any  one  have 
guessed  the  fruit  of  the  forty-seventh 
proposition  of  Euclid,  in  its  application  to 
astronomy,  navigation  and  architecture. 

But  while  examples  to  show  the  useful- 
ness of  science  may  serve  a  popular  pur- 
pose, to  raise  it  in  the  common  estimation, 
and  prevent  its  total  neglect,  all  good  in- 
tellects love  it  for  its  own  sake;  because 
it  yields  an  exquisite,  a  harmless,  and  a 
sublime  gratification ;  and,  finally,  be- 
cause its  greater  uses  are  not  so  much  to 
increase  the  comfort  of  the  body,  as  to 
give  consolation  to  the  soul,  by  justifying 
the  ways  of  the  Supreme  in  his  works, 
and  drawing  the  mind  to  a  nearer  contem- 
plation of  perfection.  When  these  ends 
are  considered,  it  is  necessary  to  have  an 
equal  respect  for  every  department  of 
science ;  for,  in  all,  the  same  intellect 
is  employed,  and  the  same  conclusions 
attained.  The  argument  from  utility  is 
presented  with  peculiar  force,  by  the 
author  of  Cosmos,  in  favor  of  an  univer- 
sal pursuit  of  science,  and  a  proper  re- 
spect for  its  cultivators.  "  The  material 
wealth  of  nations  rests  upon  the  use  of 
natural  productions  and  natural  forces." 
"  The  most  superficial  glance  at  the  con- 
dition of  Europe  " — much  more  of  Ame- 
rica— "  in  these  days,  assures  us  that 
with  the  struggles  against  serious  odds," 
— 'prejudice,  ignorance,  and  selfish  absorp- 
tion— "  any  relaxation  of  effort  would  be 
followed,  first  by  diminution,  and  then  by 
annihilation  of  national  prosperity;  for  in 
the  destiny  of  nations  there  is  neither 
rest  nor  pause,  but  either  a  progress  or  a 
decline.  "  Nothing  but  serious  occupation 
with  chemical,  mathematical  and  natural 
studies,  will  defend  any  state  from  evils 
assailing  it  on  this  side" — the  side  of  pov- 
erty, vice,  ignorance  and  superstition. 
Man  can  produce  no  effect  upon  nature — 
can  appropriate  none  of  her  powers — if 
he  be  not  conversant  with  her  laws.  And 
here,  too,  lies  the  power  of  popidar  intelli- 
gence. It  rises  and  falls  with  this.  Science 
and  information  are  the  joy  and  justifica- 
tion of  mankind.     They  are  portions  of 


the  wealth  of  nations — sometimes  a  sub- 
stitute for  material  wealth — which  na- 
ture distributes  with  so  partial  a  hand. 
Those  nations  which  have  remained  be- 
hind, in  general  manufacturing  activity, 
in  the  practical  application  of  chemistry 
and  mechanical  arts — nations  among 
whom  respect  for  such  activity  does  not 
pervade  all  classes — must  inevitably  fall 
away  from  any  prosperity  they  may 
have  attained;  and  this  by  so  much  the 
more  certainly,  and  speedily,  as  neigh- 
boring states — instinct  with  powers  of 
youthful  renovation — in  which  science 
and  the  arts  of  industry  cooperate,  or  lend 
each  other  assistance,  are  seen  pressing 
forward  in  the  race."*  The  taste  for  man- 
ufacturing industry,  he  continues,  will 
not  injure  philosophy,  or  learning,  or  the 
liberal  arts.  Each  presents  its  own  fruit 
to  the  commonwealth ;  one,  to  augment 
the  comforts,  another,  to  add  to  the  ele- 
gances, or  the  consolations  of  life.  The 
rigid  and  economical  Spartans  prayed  the 
gods  "to  vouchsafe  them  the  beautiful 
associated  with  the  good." 

But,  finally,  in  all  departments  of 
science,  the  aim  is  not  economical,  but 
moral;  knowledge  of  nature  being  no  more 
than  preparation  for  knowledge  of  self. 
"  So  much  of  this  science  as  flows  over," 
says  the  author  of  Cosmos,  "  and  min- 
gles with  the  industrial  life  of  communi- 
ties, does  so  by  virtue  of  the  happy  con- 
version in  human  things,  by  which  the 
true,  the  exalted  and  the  beautiful,  mix 
unintentionally,  (as  it  seems,)  but  cer- 
tainly, with  the  useful,  and  cooperate 
with  it  advantageously." 

"  The  improvement  ofagriculhire  by  the 
hands  of  freemen,  and  on  lands  of  mode- 
rate extent ;  the  flourishing  condition  of 
manufactures,  emancipated  from  oppressive 
restrictions;  the  extension  of  commerce" 
— connecting  nations  among  themselves — 
"  are  all  inseparably  connected  with  the 
unimpeded  progress  of  mankind,  as  well 
in  KNOWLEDGE  as  in  social  institutions  ; 
all  are  connected,  and  severally  and  pow- 
erfully advance  each  other.  The  im- 
pressive picture  of  the  late  history  of  the 
world,  forces  this  faith  upon  the  minds, 
even  of  those  who  most  eagerly  oppose  it."^ 

After  these  and  other  observations  of 
equal  weight,  tending  all  to  inspire  ad- 
miration and  respect,  as  well  for  the  au- 
thor as  for  the  cause  he  advocates,  he 
proceeds,  in  the  second  number  of   his 
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work,  to  show  its  object  and  purpose; 
which  is,  to  give  an  exposition  of  a  Cos- 
mography, or  scientific  picture  of  the 
universe.  Ln  the  introductory  chapter  he 
has  given  the  reasons  of  science  in  gen- 
eral, against  the  policy  and  the  prejudices 
that  oppose  its  progress.  He  now  sepa- 
rates and  defines  that  part  of  it  which  is 
to  be  the  subject  matter  of  his  work. 
After  this  follows  a  picture  of  nature,  or 
general  survey  of  natural  phenomena; 
limited,  however,  to  the  inorganic  world. 
With  the  conclusion  of  this  general  pic- 
ture, which  is  almost  a  cosmography  of 
itself,  and  includes  the  most  remarkable 
universal  discoveries  of  physical  astron- 
omy, up  to  the  present  time,  the  first  and 
only  published  portion  of  the  work  is 
concluded.  It  will  be  followed  by  a  third 
and  fourth  preparatory  part ;  the  first 
treating  of  the  effects  of  natural  scenery 
upon  imagination  and  feelings,  "  through 
the  medium  of  descriptive  poetry  and 
landscape  painting,  as  stimulating  to  the 
study  of  nature  :"  the  other  showing  the 
gradual  progress  and  unfolding  of  the  idea 
of  the  Cosmos,  or  universe,  from  antiqui- 
ty to  the  present  time.*  After  these  will 
follow  the  serious  detail  of  the  work, 
which  promises  to  be  of  vast  extent  and 
minuteness,  if  we  are  to  judge  of  it  by  the 
character  of  the  introductory  parts. 

The  contents  of  the  second  chapter  of 
the  introduction,  which  treats  of  the  idea 
of  a  general  Cosmography,  or  World-His- 
tory, deserve  a  very  careful  notice  ;  nor 
will  the  scientific,  or  the  meditative  read- 
er, pass  it  over  lightly.  Here,  for  the 
first  time,  the  idea  of  the  Material  Whole, 
or  Cosmos,  is  presented  in  bold  outline, 
as  an  object  of  knowledge,  distinct  and 
comprehensible.  As  the  science  of  Hy- 
drography pictures  all  the  great  waters 
of  the  earth,  their  depth,  figure,  extent, 
and  changes  ; — as  Geography  represents 
the  earth's  surface,  and  all  that  rests  per- 
manently upon  it ; — as  Uranography  maps 
the  heavens,  and  notes  the  movements  of 
the  stars; — Cosmography,  taking  in  all  of 
these,  pictures  the  universe  as  a  whole, 
with  all  its  systems,  suns,  planets,  satel- 
lites and  wandering  meteors  ;  describing 
boldly  the  visible  features  of  the  whole, 
and  of  the  greater  parts,  from  the  haze  of 
remote  nebuloe  to  the  clothing  of  the  hills 
of  the  earth,  and  the  changes  of  the  beds 
of  its  seas.  AH  great  masses  of  phenomena 
that  show  the  presence  of  slow  change,  or 


of  fixed  cause  ; — prevailing  winds  ;  ocean 
tides  ;  rise  of  islands  ;  enchainment  of 
mountains ;  great  and  steady  movements 
of  earth,  air,  and  sea  ;  the  distribution  of 
vegetation  in  groups  and  bands,  following 
the  lines  of  equal  temperature ; — even  the 
migrations  of  animals  and  of  man,  with 
their  distribution  over  the  earth,  are  em- 
braced under  this  grandest  of  all  views  of 
visible  nature.  From  a  great  eminence 
of  thought,  with  a  glance  of  wonder  and 
of  knowledge,  it  overlooks  the  whole. 
"  It  embraces  the  description  of  all  that  is 
created ;  of  all  that  exists  in  space,  both 
natural  things  and  natural  forces,  as 
a  simultaneously  existing  coordinate 
whole."t  Such  is  physical  cosmography, 
a  grand  form  of  knowledge,  first  clearly 
expressed  and  attempted  by  the  author 
of  Cosmos.  "  But  it  is  no  more  to  be 
mistaken  for  an  encyclopedia  of  all  sci- 
ences, than  the  history  of  philosophy  is 
to  be  mistaken  for  a  chronicle,  or  a  com- 
parative arrangement  of  philosophical 
opinions."  The  word  Cosmos,  is  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  work,  that  the  idea  of 
it  may  be  more  definite.  "  For  this  term, 
in  Homeric  times,  was  used  to  signify 
beauty  and  order ;  but  by  and  by  employ- 
ed as  a  philosophical  expression  for  the 
harmony  or  arrangement  of  the  world."f 
The  great  care  which  he  takes  to  de- 
velop and  define  the  idea  of  his  work, 
cannot  be  attributed  solely  to  the  desiru 
of  securing  for  himself  the  honor  of  so 
grand  a  conception  :  he  aims  rather  to 
unfold  it  in  the  mind  of  his  reader,  that 
he  may  escape  detail,  and  expand  his 
imagination  to  the  utmost ;  for  it  is  a  ne- 
cessity of  science,  that  many  of  its  vota- 
ries must  cultivate  it  with  contracted 
views  ;  and  finding  more  of  the  conse- 
quences they  look  for  in  a  mechanical, 
or  a  learned,  devotion  to  the  parts,  are 
willing  to  neglect  the  whole.  The  collect- 
or of  species  looks  with  indifference  upon 
the  philosophical  systematist,  if  he  fails 
of  an  immediate  profit  from  his  specula- 
tions. The  mathematician  indulges  not 
in  generalities;  the  cast  of  his  mind  for- 
bids it.  The  minute  anatomist,  delight- 
ing in  the  parts,  seldom  turns  an  eye  upon 
the  total  of  the  species  he  anatomizes : 
the  pleasure  of  the  detail  is  sufficient, 
and  the  reputation  of  minuteness  satisfies 
him.  That  the  world,  therefore,  may 
reap  an  universal  benefit,  there  is  needed 
some  universal  mind,  learned  in  the  facts, 
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t  Ibid.,  p.  17. 


Ilbid.,  p.  20. 
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and  able  in  the  theory;  free  of  soul,  large 
of  understaading,  and  lilled  with  a  love 
of  his  race  too  pure  to  be  disturbed  by 
scientific  vanity.  It  will  be  the  task  of 
such  a  mind  to  assemble  the  parts  of 
knowledge,  an-d  to  bind  them  in  a  whole 
— to  form  a  living  picture  of  the  world, 
that  shall  strike  at  once;  and  which, 
while  it  satisfy  the  intellect,  may  exalt 
the  imagination.  Our  author  does  not 
attribute  to  himself  the  ability  or  the 
knowledge,  requisite  for  the  perfect  and 
final  execution  of  such  a  task  ;  nor  would 
the  present  state  of  knowledge  permit  it. 
He  endeavors  only  to  draw  the  first  lines  ; 
leaving  to  posterity  the  completion  of  the 
picture.  "  To  embrace  the  multiplicity  of 
the  phenomena  of  the  Cosmos  in  unity  of 
thought,  is  not,  as  I  conceive,  possible  in 
the  present  state  of  our  knowledge.  The 
sciences  of  experiment  are  never  com- 
plete ;  no  generation  of  men  will  ever 
have  it  in  their  power  to  boast,  that  they 
have  surveyed  the  whole  of  the  world  of 
phenomena."  But  we  are  not  to  suppose 
that  the  Cosmos  itself,  the  Idea  of  the 
world,  shall  be  forever  incomplete,  only 
because  it  is  impossible  for  experience  to 
grasp  its  variety.  "  When  phenomena 
are  grouped,  and  separated,  we  recognize 
in  their  groups  the  potency  of  natural 
laws  " — that  is  to  say,  of  the  principles 
that  group  them.  It  is  the  aim  of  science 
to  know  the  numbers  and  powers  of  such 
principles,  in  their  simpler  combinations  ; 
not  to  follow  them  into  the  infinitude  of 
their  results.  The  naturalist  concerns 
himself  not  with  the  numbers,  or  with  the 
individuals,  of  the  kinds  he  investigates; 
but  with  their  common  resemblances, 
their  species,  and  their  genera.  In  the 
individual  he  beholds  the  race  ;  in  the 
race,  the  species  ;  in  the  species,  the  ge- 
nus; in  the  genus,  the  order;  rising  by 
the  scale  of  resemblance,  until  the  king- 
dom of  life  appears  to  him  in  its  unity. 

He,  on  the  other  hand,  who  busies 
himself  with  the  powers  and  events,  more 
than  with  the  forms  of  nature — the  chem- 
ist, the  physiologist,  the  weigher  of  forces, 
— is  under  no  concern  because  he  cannot 
master  every  individual  substance,  cause, 
or  concurrence;  but  is  satisfied,  if,  in  a 


variety  of  crude  substances,  he  can  find 
the  same  powers  and  species  of  matter  ; 
tracing  them  through  their  metamor- 
phoses— and  of  causes,  he  seeks  only  the 
universal,  such  as  are  proper  to  all :  and 
now,  uniting  these  in  meditation,  he  ad- 
justs in  his  intellect  a  mirrorosmic  idea, 
the  scientific  image  of  a  world  of  matter 
in  its  unity. 

If  he  is  occupied  with  the  phenomena 
of  life,  the  Investigator  is  careful  not  to 
perplex  himself  with  an  opinion  of  the 
infinitude  of  species,  or  the  inexhaustible 
novelty  of  nature  :  for,  after  a  certain  ex- 
perience, he  finds  nothing  really  novel, 
and  in  each  new  presentation  recognizes 
the  already  known.  And  it  is  this  recog- 
nition that  delights  and  satisfies  him. 

The  pleasure  of  Science  is,  then,  in  no 
respect  different  from  the  pleasure  of  phi- 
losophy :  for  as  this  seeks  continually 
for  the  principle,  and  refers  all  things 
and  all  events  to  their  transcendental 
causes,  rising  cause  above  cause,  until  it 
attains  an  Idea  of  the  Superessential ; 
Science,  proceeding  from  the  transient 
variety  of  colors,  forms,  forces,  and  sens- 
uous effects,  assembles  these  in  shapes 
more  and  more  universal,  until  it  em- 
braces the  universe  in  a  single  representa- 
tion. 

In  both  the  same  intellect  is  employed, 
whether  meditating  the  rise  of  continents, 
or  the  moral  advancement  of  nations  ;  nor 
can  the  Reason  that  guides  it  be  at  any 
time  different  from  itself. 

The  author  of  Cosmos  discovers  no 
very  deep  respect  for  the  German  Nature- 
Philosophy,*  which  endeavors  out  of 
pure  intellect  to  evolve,  a  priori,  an  ex- 
planation of  all  phenomena ;  nor  does  he 
treat  with  much  greater  consideration  the 
"myths"  of  the  chemists;  their  /ii/po- 
tlieses,  as  they  name  them,  of  atoms,  and 
subtle  fluids.  Yet  is  not  the  author  him- 
self free  of  these  myths ;  for  we  find  him 
indulging  in  that  favorite  opinion  of  an 
ether,  or  interplanetary  atmosphere  ;  and 
supporting  this  with  the  fact  of  the  re- 
tardation of  a  comet  in  its  path  about  the 
sun  ;  as  if  this  ether  offered  an  actual  re- 
sistance to  the  progress  of  the  cometary 
matter. 


*  Nat  lire- Pliilnsophy. — The  Germans  apply  this  term  to  all  speculative  attempts  to  construct 
a  system  of  the  world,  which  begins  with  the  "  first-matter,"  and  shapes  it  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  account  for  all  the  phenomena  of  nature.  "When  tlae  Nature-Philosopher  speaks  of  the 
absolute,  or  unconditional  tirst-matter,  out  of  which  all  thmgs  shape  themselves,  beginning 
with  the  attnm,  he  means  nothlngniore  nor  less,  than  his  own  unconditioned  imagination  : 
which  is  the  true  potential  (or  universal  possible)  of  all  kinds  of  hypotheses,  theories,  and 
nature-philosophies:  just  as  molten  glass  is  the  potential  of  an  infinite  variety  of  cups, 
tumblers  and  vases. 
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The  present  is  not  a  fit  occasion  to  en- 
ter upon  an  examination  of  these  and 
other  opinions  supported  in  the  Cosmos. 
Another  opportunity  will  be  taken  for  an 
examination  of  its  scientific  character,  as 
the  representative  and  embodiment  of  cos- 
mical  knowledge,  in  the  present  age. 
Meanwhile,  the  caution  of  the  author 
himself  may  suffice,  even  against  himself, 
"  that  all  myths,  {i.  c,  hypotheses,)  of  im- 
ponderable matters,  and  special  vital 
forces  inherent*  in  organized  matter,  only 
render  views  of  nature  more  perplexed 
and  indistinct,  like  munitions  of  war; 
while  they  are  necessary  to  the  march  of 
intellect,  they  are  also  cumbersome,  and 
serve  to  retard  its  progress.  The  lighter, 
therefore,  and  the  less  complicated  they 
are,  the  better;  until  the  advance  of 
knowledge  enables  us  to  dispense  with 
their  use.  Let  the  old  invention  of  a  fluid 
of  heat  be  compared  with  the  simple 
modern  one  of  ethereal  vibrations ;— or 
compare  the  phlogiston  of  the  old  Chem- 
ists with  the  affinities  of  Lavoisier  ;--- 
or  jjlace  the  electric^u/c/.s  of  the  last  cen- 
tury beside  the  results  of  Faraday's  exper- 
iments ;  which  show,  that  the  powers  of 
matter  are  one  and  the  same  with  matter 
itself;  and  that  electricity  is  as  essential 
to  the  atom  as  elasticity.  Nay,  compare 
the  dead  cr3'staline  particles  of  VVollaston, 
with  the  modern  molecules,  their  polar 
forces  and  mutual  interpenetration.f  The 
simplification  of  hypotheses  in  this  direc- 
tion, has  been  very  great,  and  with  the 
most  desirable  results. 

[n  the  kingdoms  of  life  where  the  prob- 
lem is  more  complicated—the  progress  of 
theory  to  be  hindered  more  by  the  nature 
of  mind  itself,  than  by  the  nature  of  things 
-^-chemistry  seems  to  have  taken  an  oath 
not  to  change  her  garments,  until  she 
squares  the  circle  of  life  ;  and  as  a  natural 
consequence,  she  grows  dirtier  and  more 
distracted  every  day.  Because  she  is 
mistress  of  material  conditions,  and  can 
observe  all  that  happens  outside  of  the  or- 
ganism removed  from  the  conditions  of 
life,  she  hopes  at  length  to  find  in  dead 
matter,  the  footsteps  of  organic  laws.  But 
it  is  plain,  the  only  laboratory  of  life  is 
the  living  body;  and  the  only  chemistry 
of  life,  is  the  chemistry  of  the  organism. 
It  .seems  no  less  absurd  to  look  for  a  vital 
theory  in  dead  matter,  where  there  are  no 
vital  conditions,  than  to  seek  for  reasons 
of    crystalization   in    the  living    body. 


where  there  is  no  crystalization :  nor 
is  it  difficult,  from  such  considerations,  to 
eee,  that  the  laws  of  life  can  never  be 
confounded  with  the  laws  of  matter,  more 
than  with  those  of  niind-^though  a  per* 
feet  harmony  exists  between  them  ;  and 
that  the  only  science  of  life  must  be  found- 
ed upon  a  knowledge  of  the  living  organ* 
ization. 

Already  physiology  has  become  a  sci- 
ence. The  laws  of  development  and  of  re- 
production are  obscureljnecognized.  The 
labors  of  Hunter,  Bell,  Geofiioy,  Owen, 
and  a  multitude  of  others,  have  estab- 
lished the  laws  of  life,  and  reduced  the 
organism  to  its  principles.  Btit  these  be- 
long to  a  category  of  their  own,  and  re- 
quire a  mode  ot  reasoning  proper  to  them- 
selves. They  cannot  be  comprehended 
in  the  same  manner,  or  in  the  same  pos- 
ture of  the  mind,  that  is  required  for  the 
laws  of  inert  matter.  While  in  inert 
masses  the  idea  is  of  action  and  reaction  ; 
in  life  the  question  is  of  simultaneity  of 
analogy  and  of  concurrence.  In  the  crys- 
tal and  the  solution  ;  in  gravity,  and  the 
electric  changes,  the  substance  alone  acts, 
inducing  its  own  condition,  attracting, 
repelling ;  and  all  its  changes  end  in  the 
restoration  of  a  mechanical  equilibrium: 
but  in  life  these  tendencies  are  subordi- 
nated by  the  form  of  the  species,  and  the 
whole  operates  within  itself,  and  upon 
itself:  each  member,  while  it  has  an  inde- 
pendent life,  yet  affects  every  other  mem- 
ber; and  only  the  whole  is  self-contin- 
uant. 

No  less  independent  of  material  law8 
are  the  principles  of  thought ;  for  in  in- 
tellect, and  even  in  instinct,  it  is  necessary 
to  form  ii  eas  of  powers  able  to  reconcile 
the  intern:  1  organism,  with  the  external 
world.  Nothing  is  esteemed  to  be  more 
injurious  to  the  progress  of  knowledge, 
than  the  obtrusion  of  one  principle  in  the 
province  of  another.  Science  is  not  less 
likely  than  society,  to  suffer  by  false  le- 
gislation. The  legislator  of  science,  if  he 
imitates  the  legislator  of  society,  will  no 
more  inflict  the  principle  of  mechanism 
upon  life,  than  the  principle  of  trade  upon 
love  ;  nor  be  more  ready  to  oppress  phi- 
losophy with  physiology,  than  to  load 
science  itself  with  the  rule  of  utility. 

If  it  be  asked  whither  all  this  tends  .' 
or,  what  is  the  final  aim  .'  the  answer 
must  be,  that  to  understand  and  feel  an 
end,  it  is  necessary  to  have  pursued  it. 


*  A  Dutch  chemist  (Mulder)  advances  a  hypothesis  of  vital  forces  being  latent  in  mat- 
ter.— Sec  Mulder^B  Chemistry. 
I  See  Dana's  nypotiiesis  ot  crystaline  molecules.— Z>ana's  Mineralogy. 
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The  savan  cannot  wisely  question  the 
pursuer  of  wealth ;  unless  he  already 
feels,  or  has  felt,  the  pleasure  of  acquisi- 
tion. The  poet  cannot  contemn  the  an- 
tiquary until  he  has  suffered  a  touch 
of  the  antiquarian's  madness.  There  is 
undeniably  a  pleasure  and  a  benefit  in 
the  pursuit  of  wealth,  else  so  many  of 
the  wise  would  not  pursue  it;  but  for 
others,  the  pleasures  of  intellect  drown 
and  overwhelm  those  of  acquisition. 

It  were  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  study 
of  the  sciences,  that  they  are  a  source  of 
blameless  enjoyment ;  but  when  to  this 
is  added,  the  honor  attending  scientific 
pursuits,  and  that  now  the  most  universal 
reputations  rest  upon  them;  and  to  this 
add,  the  utility  of  new  discoveries,  rising 
every  day  to  the  notice  of  the  world ; 


and  when  it  is  perceived,  that  the  pas- 
sion of  knowing  is  insatiable  ;  so  that 
his  services  who  can  satisfy  it  always 
bring  their  reward:  no  farther  induce- 
ment need  be  added,  to  the  cultivation  of 
a  nearer  acquaintance  with  nature,  in 
her  causes  and  in  her  species.  Finally, 
is  it  not  an  inquiry  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance— at  least,  to  those  who  concern 
themselves  with  the  hope  of  a  national 
literature — whether  a  scientific  does  not 
always  precede  and  sustain  a  literary 
culture—whether  history  does  not  show, 
that  the  body  of  literature,  as  far  as  it  is 
real  and  serviceable,  rests  upon  a  scien- 
tific basis— or  whether,  indeed,  of  the 
two  elements  of  art,  the  substance  and 
the  form,  the  substance  is  not  first  in 
order  and  first  in  importance  .' 


LITTLE    ELLIE. 

In  the  cradle  fast  asleep. 

Little  EUie  lies, 
With  her  cheek  upon  her  arm, 

Still  as  summer  skies. 
With  her  eye-lids  half  unclosed, 

Half  revealing  there. 
Sapphire  gems  that  brightly  burn, 

'Neath  a  forehead  fair. 

How  her  bosom  heaves  and  falls, 

Like  a  woodland  bird's, 
When  it  sings  its  vernal  song, 

Full  of  heavenly  words. 
How  the  snowy  coverlid. 

Seems  to  feel  the  thrill, 
Moving  with  the  heaving  breast 

"  At  its  own  sweet  will." 

O'er  her  face  a  golden  smile, 

Runneth  now  and  then, 
As  if  angels  spoke  with  her, 

In  some  sunny  glen. 
And  she  moves  her  little  lips, 

Soft  as  wind-blown  flowers, 
But  their  music  only  strikes, 

Purer  ears  than  ours. 

Through  the  still,  transparent  air, 

Angel-forms  I  see. 
Round  the  little  cradle  stand 

Like  sweet  Charity ; 
Like  the  Graces  touched  with  life, 

That  Canova  made ; 
Seraph  sisters,  pure  as  light. 

Sunbeams  without  shade. 
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And  amidst  the  radiant  group, 

Flora  seems  to  be, 
Flora  long  since  passed  to  heaven, 

From  her  mother's  knee ; — 
Now  perfect  grown,  and  beautiful 

As  the  forms  that  gleam, 
For  a  moment  in  the  sight 

Of  a  poet's  dream. 

Well  may  Ellie  sweetly  sleep. 

While  their  feet  are  near. 
For  their  presence  ever  makes. 

Spring-time  all  the  year. 
Well  may  Eilie  sweetly  smile. 

While  they  guard  her  sleep, 
And  around  her  day  and  night, 

Starry  vigils  keep. 


John  West  all. 


CIVILIZATION:     AMERICAN    AND    EUROPEAN. 


"  The  Civilization  of  the  Age"  is  one 
of  those  large,  loose  phrases  with  which 
all  are  familiar,  but  which  few  take  the 
trouble  to  understand.  What  is  civiliza- 
tion ?  And  what  share  have  we  Ameri- 
cans in  it  ? 

If  we  were  to  believe  some  of  our 
English  brethren,  both  our  claims  and 
our  prospects  are  very  meagre.  The 
French,  having  no  petty  rivalries  or  old 
grudges  to  gratify,  and  cherishing  as  they 
do  the  comfortable  assurance  of  being  at 
the  head  of  all  the  world  in  social  cul- 
ture, treat  us  with  a  little  more  consider- 
ation. That  both  French  and  English 
should  deem  themselves  our  superiors  in 
civilization,  is  natural — nay  more — is 
just;  but  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Irish 
should  affect  to  look  down  upon  our  so- 
cial and  intellectual  progress  with  con- 
tempt, is  quite  too  severe  a  rebuke  to  our 
national  vanity.  A  distinguished  Irish 
priest  of  Philadelphia  is  reported  to  have 
said  lately,  at  a  public  meeting  in  his 
native  country,  "  that  the  number  of  edu- 
cated, enlightened  and  civilized  men  in 
America,  he  was  sorry  to  say,  was 
small."  Now,  if  any  word  of  ours  could 
wound  the  feelings  or  depreciate  the 
character  of  any  people  or  of  any  indi- 
vidual, the  Irish  should  be  the  last  against 
whom  that  word  should  be  uttered.  From 
our  hearts  we  honor  the  many  beautiful 
and  noble  traits  by  which,  as  a  people, 
they  are  distinguished.     We  deeply  sym- 


pathize with  them,  groaning,  as  they  are 
and  long  have  been,  under  an  accumula- 
tion of  wrong  and  insolence  and  oppres- 
sion, disgraceful  to  others,  but  not  to 
themselves.  That  they  do  not  excel  us  in 
civilization  is  no  fault  of  theirs;  but  in 
believing  that  they  do  not,  we  hold  no 
strange  or  singular  opinion.  The  late 
Dr.  Arnold,  a  fast  friend  of  Ireland  and 
Irish  rights,  used  to  say,  "  There  is  more 
to  be  done  in  Ireland  than  in  any  other 
corner  of  the  world.  I  had,  at  one  time, 
a  notion  of  going  over  there  and  taking 
Irish  pupils,  to  try  what  one  man  could 
do  towards  civilizing  the  people,  by  try- 
ing to  civilize  and  christianize  their  gen- 
try." "  Whether  Ireland  remain  in  its 
present  barabarism,  or  grow  in  health  and 
civilization,  in  either  case  the  downfall 
of  the  present  establishment  is  certain  ;  a 
savage  people  will  not  endure  the  insult 
of  a  hostile  religion,  a  civilized  one  will 
reasonably  insist  on  having  their  own." 
But  if  we  are  mistaken,  and  Ireland  can 
furni.sh  a  greater  proportion  of  "educated, 
enlightened  and  civilized  men  "  than  our 
own  country,  we  shall  .sincerely  rejoice. 
Next  to  Ireland  herself,  no  other  nation 
could  have  so  great  occasion  to  congratu- 
late themselves  on  such  a  fact  as  we ;  for 
then,  as  things  are  going,  we  may  rea- 
sonably hope  to  be,  ere  long,  thoroughly 
saturated  with  the  good  leaven  ourselves. 
Having  referred  to  this  instance  chiefly 
in  order  to  show  that  the  high  opinion  of 
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ourselves  which  we  are  accustomed  un- 
questioningly  to  cherish,  is  far  from  com- 
manding universal  assent,  and  meets 
with  some  very  unexpected  rebuffs  from 
abroad,  we  dismiss,  henceforth,  all  par- 
ticular comparison  of  ourselves  with  the 
Irish  as  unwelcome  and  invidious.  Our 
design  is  to  discuss,  in  a  more  general 
way,  the  comparative  merits  and  charac- 
teristics of  Cisatlantic  and  Transatlantic 
Civilization. 

But,  as  men  are  prone  to  be  such  par- 
rots in  the  use  of  familiar  words,  and  as 
few  of  us  have  ever  thought  of  giving 
ourselves  a  distinct  account  of  what  we 
mean  by  civilization,  and  further,  as 
there  seems  to  be  such  amazing  discrep- 
ancies of  opinion  in  the  application  of  the 
term,  it  may  not  be  inopportune  to  de- 
vote some  spa,ce  to  a  preliminary  inquiry 
into  its  true  meaning  and  actual  accepta- 
tion. Not  that  we  Batter  ourselves  with 
being  able  to  give  a  perfect  and  satisfac- 
tory definition  of  it,  but  by  considering  it 
in  various  aspects  we  may  approximate 
its  true  idea,  and  certainly  shall  be  less 
likely  to  misunderstand  each  other. 

To  many  minds,  one  of  the  first  no- 
tions suggested  by  the  term,  is  that  of 
certain  conventional  forms  of  social  life  ; 
certain  styles  of  eating,  drinking,  sitting, 
walking;  of  dress,  conversation,  man- 
ners. All  these  have,  indeed,  some  con- 
nection with  the  subject.  Let  nothing  be 
said  to  diminish  our  regard  for  them ;  we 
need,  rather,  to  have  it  increased.  But, 
so  far  from  constituting  civilization,  they 
are  the  mere  form  and  cut  of  its  garments. 
Were  they  a.11,  civilization  would  be  re- 
solved into  politeness,  or  would  have 
somewhat  the  same  relation  to  .society 
which  politeness  has  to  individuals. 
People  sometimes  talk  of  a  true  and  a  false 
politeness,  endeavoring  to  distinguish  its 
show  from  its  substance ;  but,  after  all,  the 
outside,  the  show,  the  form,  are  all  the  sub- 
stance there  is  in  it ;  and  by  their  merits 
it  must  stand  or  fall.  But  is  there  nothing 
higher,  deeper  and  more  solid  contained 
in  civilization  ?  Montezuma  held  a  most 
splendid  court.  All  the  forms  of  pro- 
cedure and  address  were  most  fastidious 
and  precise.  Never,  perhaps,  was  there 
seen  a  more  pompous  ceremonial.  Most 
brilliant,  too,  was  the  display  of  dresses, 
plumes,  gold  and  jewelry.  But  were  the 
Mexicans  therefore  civilized  ? 

Some  manners  there  must  be,  or  there 
is  no  civilization :  but  they  are  far  from 
constituting  its  essence — the  Trollopes 
and  Hamiltons— the  D'Orsays  and  danc- 


ing*masters,  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing. In  manners,  the  Chinese  and  Japan- 
ese are  very  different  from  us— in  many 
respects  quite  the  reverse;  yet  nothing 
but  vulgar  prejudice  would  deem  them 
altogether  uncivilized  ;  and  this  vulgar 
prejudice  they  return  with  usury  against 
us  "outside  barbarians."  Indeed,  next 
to  the  ridiculousness  of  their  contempt 
for  us  is  that  of  ours  for  them. 

Another  notion  often  associated  with 
civilization  is  that  of  wealth  and  luxury. 
Here  we  must  distinguish  the  case  of 
individuals  from  that  of  communities. 
With  respect  to  individuals,  wealth  and 
luxury,  it  is  evident,  are  not  exponents 
of  their  relative  civilization.  Because  a 
man  can  surround  himself  with  sumptu- 
ous furniture,  load  his  table  with  delicious 
viands,  array  himself  in  gorgeous  ap- 
parel and  ride  in  his  coach  and  six— 
is  he  therefore  more  civihzed  than  his 
neighbors  who  must  live  in  simpler  style, 
content  themselves  with  coarser  fare,  and 
when  they  go  abroad  must  walk  .'  Riches 
take  to  themselves  wings  and  fly  away. 
Does  civilization  go  with  them  .'  Is  it  a 
thing  transferable  by  bond  or  mortgage, 
or  recoverable  in  a  suit  at  law  ?  Or,  be- 
cause a  man  buys  an  elegant  piano-forte, 
has  he,  of  course,  a  better  taste  in  mu- 
sic than  another  whose  soul  is  tuned 
to  melody,  but  whose  voice  is  the  only 
instrument  within  his  reach .'  Is  the 
opulent  and  haughty  merchant,  with  his 
score  of  ships  pouring  wealth  into  his 
coffers  from  every  clime,  therefore  more 
civilized  than  the  poor  scholar  or  artist  who 
begs  a  passage  in  the  meanest  of  those 
ships,  that  he  may  study  the  literature, 
manners  and  arts  of  other  nations,  and 
thus  cultivate  his  mind  and  taste  .'  Or, 
finally,  the  owner  of  a  magnificent  estate, 
who  rides  round  among  his  farms  or 
strolls  over  his  beautiful  grounds  with 
the  proud  consciousness,  "all  this  is 
mine  "—is  he  therefore  more  civilized 
than  the  pious  peasant  who  looks  with 
rapture  on  the  same  objects,  and  exclaims, 
"  My  Father  made  them  all " — or  than  the 
lover  of  nature,  the  painter  or  the  poet, 
whose  soul  drinks  in  with  ecstasy  the 
beauty  and  enchantments  of  the  scene — 
or  even  than  the  humble  student,  the 
botanist  or  mineralogist  who  here  finds 
the  means  of  enlarging  his  knowledge  of 
the  kingdoms  of  nature .'  In  short,  are 
idleness  and  dissipation,  plethora  and 
gout,  avarice  and  purse-pride,  indices  of 
high  culture  and  refinement.'  Certainly 
not.     Filling  a  man's  head  with  dollars, 
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his  stomach  with  dainties,  or  his  limbs 
with  diseases,  will  not  civilize  him. 
What  more  degraded  objects  can  human 
society  present  than  the  miser  and  the 
epicure  ?  And  if  there  is  any  folly  in  the 
world  greater  than  the  pride  and  se!f- 
suiEciency  of  the  rich,  it  is  the  repining 
and  envy  of  the  comparatively  poor : — 
we  beg  pardon — there  is  one  greater  folly 
still :  it  is  that  of  him  who,  without  the 
means,  endeavors  to  imitate  the  vices 
and  the  show  of  wealth,  and  often,  like 
the  frog  in  the  fable,  bursts  in  the  un- 
lucky attempt. 

But  if  we  would  ascertain  the  true 
relation  of  wealth  to  civilization,  we 
ought  to  compare  whole  classes  or  coun- 
tries, rather  than  individuals.  As  a 
class,  it  must  be  admitted,  the  rich  are 
likely  to  be  more  highly  cultivated  than 
the  poor.  As  will  appear  by  a  due  con- 
sideration of  what  has  been  already  said, 
wealth  furnishes  facilities,  means  and  ex- 
citements for  social  culture,  and  when  a 
proper  use  is  made  of  it,  civilization  is 
certainly  promoted  thereby.  This  effect 
is  still  more  likely  to  follow  in  respect 
to  communities  than  classes,  for  though 
great  wealth  may  not  benefit  its  possess- 
ors, it  is  almost  certain  to  improve  society 
in  general,  by  promoting  the  various  arts 
that  adorn  human  life  and  cultivate  the 
human  mind.  Yet,  fully  admitting  all 
this,  we  shall  not  find  that  the  civiliza- 
tion of  different  countries  has  been,  or  is 
proportional  to  their  wealth.  In  wealth, 
England  is  greatly  superior  to  France, 
but  according  to  the  unanimous  testimony 
of  continental  Europe,  France  has  ever 
been  superior  to  England  in  civilization. 
Were  the  effeminate  Lydians,  with  Croesus 
for  their  king,  more  civilized  than  the 
Spartans  with  their  money  of  leather  and 
iron,  their  stern  integrity  and  lofty  patri- 
otism .'  It  is  true  there  was  always 
something  lacking  in  the  social  culture 
of  the  Spartans — they  were  never  so 
highly  civilized  as  their  more  inquisitive 
and  communicative,  though  often  con- 
quered neighbors,  the  Athenians — there 
was  always  a  remnant  of  rudeness  and 
coarseness  in  their  character ;  yet  in 
civilization  they  were  undeniably  supe- 
rior to  many  far  more  wealthy  contempo- 
rary nations. 

As  for  luxury,  which  is  sometimes 
represented  as  the  highest  proof  and  fair- 
est flower  of  civilization — it  is  rather  its 
gangrene  and  plague-spot.  It  pre-sup- 
poses  civilization  as  death  pre-supposes 
life.     It  proves  the  existence  of  civiliza- 
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tion  as  the  fastening  of  a  vampyre  proves 
the  presence  of  a  living  body.  Civiliza- 
tion alone  can  furnish  it  its  food,  but  in 
the  act  she  is  drained  of  her  life-blood 
and  dies.  If  a  universal  history  of  the  pro- 
gress of  civilization  were  written,  what 
part  would  Nineveh  v-^ith  its  Sarda- 
napalus,  Babylon  with  its  Beishazzar,  or 
Persia  with  its  Artaxerxes  and  Darii  claim 
therein  ?  Even  those  forms  of  civilization 
which  contained  other  and  immortal  ele- 
ments, elements  which  have  come  down 
shedding  their  kindly  influences,  even  to 
our  own  times,  were  driven  from  their 
ancient  seats  by  luxury.  So  it  was  with 
the  Grecian  and  Roman  civilization.  So 
it  was  with  that  of  the  Italian  republics 
in  the  middle  ages,  which  for  a  time 
exhibited  an  almost  miraculous  display 
of  genius,  courage,  activit)^  prosperity. 
But  commerce  and  enterprise  introduced 
wealth.  They  knew  not  how  rightly  to 
use  or  enjoy  it — they  fell  into  luxury  and 
effeminacy,  with  their  accompanying 
vices,  cruelty  and  selfishness,  and  so 
were  ruined.  In  short,  all  history  con- 
spires to  teach  that  great  wealth  is  not 
an  indispensable  means,  nor  is  luxury  a 
healthy  symptom  of  a  high  degree  of 
civilization. 

But  it  will  be  confidently  anticipated 
by  many,  that  in  the  general  and  equable 
distribution  of  the  means  of  external  well- 
being,  especially  if  this  be  joined  with  a 
general  diffusion  of  the  elements  of  useful 
knowledge,  we  have  the  test  and  measure 
of  the  social  progress  of  any  community. 
But  if,  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.,  several 
countries  of  Europe  be  compared  in  these 
respects  with  France,  the  comparison 
would  result  greatly  in  their  favor,  though 
France  then  stood  confessedly  at  the  head 
of  European  culture.  Sparta  was  proba- 
bly superior  to  Athens  in  these  respects, 
though  less  highly  civilized.  So  probably 
are  Prussia  and  the  United  States  at  this 
moment  superior  to  England  or  France ; 
yet  Prussia  will  freely  acknowledge  both 
England  and  France  to  be  before  her  in 
civilization,  and  it  is  hardly  worth  while 
for  us  to  contest  the  point  in  our  favor 
with  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  civilized 
world  against  us.  Finally,  to  bring  the 
question  more  nearly  home  to  our  appre- 
hensions ;  compare  the  population  of  one 
of  our  large  cities  with  the  scattered 
inhabitants  of  the  country  in  respect  to' 
general  comfort  and  intelligence,  and  we 
suspect  the  comparison  would  turn  out 
in  favor  of  the  latter ;  yet  all  will  allow 
that  on  the  whole  the  cities  are  the  great 
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centres  of  civilization.  Thus  we  conclude 
that  though  the  points  referred  to  are  im- 
portant elements  in  the  progress  of  social 
improvement,  civilization  includes  other 
elements  which  may  more  than  counter- 
balance them. 

Shall  we  find  these  elements  in  public 
virtue,  morality  and  religion  ?  These 
play  a  most  noble  part  in  civilization.  It 
can  never  long  exist  without  them.  A 
perfect  religion  is  a  necessary  condition 
to  its  own  perfection.  Hence  Christianity 
is  unquestionably  the  highest  form  which 
civilization  has  ever  yet  assumed.  But 
that  the  proper  civilization  of  different 
countries  and  times  is  not  proportioned 
to  the  degree  in  which  religion  and  virtue 
prevail,  will  appear  by  an  appeal  to  a  few 
facts.  Is  Switzerland  more  civilized  than 
France  .'  Was  the  Germany  of  Luther's 
time  more  civilized  than  is  the  Germany 
of  the  present  day  f  Was  the  Athens  of 
Aristides  more  civilized  than  that  of 
Demosthenes .'  Was  the  Rome  of  the 
elder  Brutus,  of  Cincinnatus,  or  of  Regu- 
lus  more  civilized  than  the  Rome  of  Cata- 
iine  and  Augustus  ?  Common  sense 
answera  no !  and  we  need  multiply 
examples  no  further. 

/  If,  then,  civilization  is  proportional 
neither  to  the  general  virtue,  nor  general 
intelligence,  nor  general  comfort — if,  in 
some  instances,  it  may  go  on  increasing 
while  these  diminish — is  it  a  thing  worth 
troubling  our  heads  about  ?  we  are  ready 
to  ask.  But  let  us  not  be  too  hasty.  It 
is  plain  we  have  an  idea  of  civilization 
which  contains  the  elements  already 
enumerated  ;  but  it  is  equally  plain  they 

'  do  not  censlitute  its  leading  or  essential 
character.  And  further,  it  is  plain  that, 
according  to  the  ideal  we  form  to  our 
minds,  civilization  is  a  good  thing — most 
noble  and  most  desirable — though  in  its 
imperfect  and  distorted  practical  mani- 
festations it  contain  or  be  associated  with 
many  evils.  But  these  manifestations, 
though  evil  when  considered  in  their 
immediate  connection,  may  in  a  wider 
view,  in  relation  to  the  progress  of  the 
human  race,  be  necessary  links  in  the 
advancement  of  the  good  towards  its  con- 
summation. They  may  be  regulated  as 
transition  states — as  merely  the  awkward 
age  in  passing  from  the  childish  simplicity 
of  rude  times  to  a  manly  maturity  not  yet 
attained.  After  all,  it  is  true,  civilization 
may  be  too  highly  extolled — being  dis- 
placed from  its  own  subordinate  sphere, 
and  elevated  to  the  highest  which  belongs 
only  to  religion — ^just  as  good  manners 


may  be  taught  as  of  higher  importance 
than  good  morals. 

But  whatever  civilization  may  be,  and 
whatever  its  merits,  it  plainlj'  contains 
other  elements  than  have  yet  been  men- 
tioned. Some  will  think  it  strange  that 
the  claims  of  Freedom  should  s«  long 
have  been  overlooked.  In  this  country 
we  are  naturally  disposed  to  assign  them 
a  very  high  value — and  rightly,  if  our 
views 'of  freedom  are  sufficiently  elevated 
and  p«re.  If,  by  personal  freedom,  Ave 
understand  the  manly  consciousness  of 
power  chastened  by  the  attendant  con- 
sciousness of  responsibility ;  the  due 
attempering,  the  healthy  unfolding  and 
harmonious  action  of  all  the  faculties  of 
man,  not  only  as  an  individual  but  as  a 
social  being — uncramped  by  outward 
restraint,  and  undistotted  by  inward  per- 
versity : — and  if,  by  civil  freedom,  we 
understand  the  harmony  of  all  the  social 
relations,  where  every  man  naturally  and 
without  any  undue  obstruction  finds  the 
place  which,  in  relation  to  others,  he  is 
best  fitted  to  fill,  and  where  whatever 
things  are  just,  honest  and  lovely  are 
encouraged,  and  whatever  things  are 
wrong  and  unseemly  are  checked  and 
suppressed  : — if  such  be  our  idea  of  free- 
dom, then  freedom  is  indeed  a  most  im- 
portant condition  of  high  attainment  in 
civilization. 

But  if  of  personal  freedom  we  have 
merely  the  gross  notion  of  a  lawless  ca- 
price— of  a  consciousness  of  the  most 
perfect  individual  independence — if  we 
imagine  a  state  of  human  existence,  (for 
it  cannot  be  called  society,)  where  every- 
body does  what  is  ri^ht  in  his  own  eyes, 
or  what  is  wrong  in  his  own  eyes,  it  he 
please,  and  scarcely  acknowledges  any 
superior ;  where  there  is  no  system  of 
government,  or  where  the  ideal  of  that 
boasted  sort  of  "  government  which  gov- 
erns least "  is  realized  ;  where  there  are 
scarcely  any  general  laws  or  general  in- 
terests ;  where  each  individual  is  his  own 
law,  his  own  sovereign,  and  his  own 
god  :  if  such  be  our  idea  of  personal  free- 
dom, 60  far  from  such  freedom  being  an 
element  of  civilization,  it  is  the  very  in- 
dex and  characteristic  of  a  savage  state. 
Among  savages  you  have  liberty  and 
equality  in  their  unrestrained  and  perfect 
form.  And  if,  by  civil  and  pohtical 
freedom,  we  understand  merely  the  form 
of  democratic  government  in  distinction 
from  a  monarchy  or  an  aristocracy — not 
to  say  that  those  forms  of  themselves 
by  no  means  exclude  despotism  and  op- 
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pression — the  history  of  the  world,  and 
the  present  state  of  Christendom,  conspire 
to  demonstrate  that  such  a  type  of  free- 
dom is  essential  neither  to  the  progress 
nor  to  a  high  (observe,  we  do  not  say 
the  highest)  advancement  of  civilization. 
Little  children,  in  their  simplicity,  are 
apt  to  think  their  fathers  the  most  im- 
portant personages  in  the  world  :  in  like 
manner,  there  are  many  among  us  who 
have  grown  up  with  the  fixed  idea,  that 
we  are  not  only  the  freest  and  happiest, 
but  the  best  educated  and  most  civilized 
nation  on  earth.  In  their  view,  all  that 
now  remains  to  be  done  is  to  American- 
ize the  world.  We  will  not  offend  their 
prejudices  by  instituting  a  comparison 
between  some  of  the  old  monarchies  of 
Europe  and  ourselves.  We  will  merely 
ask  them  if  republican  Switzerland  is,  in 
their  opinion,  more  civilized  than  abso- 
lute Prussia,  or  monarchical  France,  or 
aristocratical  England .'  We  could  wish 
that  Christian  civilization  furnished  more 
republics,  with  which  to  continue  the 
comparison.  Over  our' South  American 
sisters  it  is  pious  to  throv?-  a  veil.  But 
we  will  ask  further,  if  France  made  no 
social  progress  under  the  despotic  govern- 
ment of  Louis  XIV.  ?  or,  if  she  has  been 
going  backvrard  ever  since  the  end  of  the 
Reign  of  Terror  .'  or,  if  England  has  re- 
mained stationary  since  Cromwell  dis- 
missed the  Rump  Parliament .'  The  in- 
quiry here  is  not  whether  civilization  is 
a  desirable  thing — it  is  only  ahotU  facts, 
applying  to  them  the  term  according  to  its 
ordinary  and  common-sense  acceptation  : 
and  so  applying  it,  we  find  that  civil- 
ization— in  the  highest  state  it  has  yet 
reached — is  not  tied  to  the  forms  of  a 
popular  government.  We  shall  have  oc- 
casion to  recur  to  this  point  hereafter, 
and  must  now  hasten  to  conclude  the 
answer  to  our  preliminary  question. 

We  mention  then,  finally,  as  factors 
and  products  of  civilization.  Science,  Lit- 
erature and  the  Fine  Arts,  on  the  one 
hand  ;  and  Commerce,  with  the  Mechani- 
cal and  Useful  Arts  on  the  other.  Both 
have  an  important  bearing  upon  it,  but 
its  connection  with  the  latter  is  much  less 
direct  than  with  the  former.  Its  central 
idea  is  Science,  Literature  and  the  Fine 
Arts.  If  it  is  considered  as  a  process,  a 
becoming  civilized,  its  central  idea  is 
progress  in  these  departments ;  and  if  it 
is  considered  as  a  state,  a  being  civilized, 
that  idea  is  a  high  degree  of  attainment 
in  them.  The  cultivation  of  the  mind, 
the  unfolding,  the  discipline,  the  enlarg- 


ing and  strengthening  of  the  intellectual 
powers,  and  the  refining  of  the  tastes 
and  sensibilities — this  is  not  indeed  the 
whole,  but  the  central  idea  of  civilization. 
Herein  lies  the  very  substance  of  the 
thing  itself — while  Commerce  and  the 
Mechanic  and  Useful  Arts  are  but  ex- 
ternal means,  aids,  influences.  The  lat- 
ter are  but  the  leaves  of  the  tree  of  civil- 
ization, while  the  former,  if  not  the  fruits, 
are  at  least  the  flowers.  These  views  are 
fully  borne  out  by  a  reference  to  history 
and  facts.  Of  the  comparative  civili- 
zation of  all  the  ancient  nations  we  judge 
by  this  test.  Hence  the  Grecian  and  the 
Roman  tower  high  above  all  others  as 
we  look  back  over  the  wide  waste  of  the 
past.  To  a  hasty  view  no  other  objects 
are  visible.  On  a  closer  examination, 
however,  appear  evidences  of  a  Jewish, 
an  Egyptian,  an  Indian,  a  Saracenic 
civilization,  but  we  refer  them  still  to  the 
same  standard.  Nineveh,  Babylon,  Tyre, 
Carthage,  were  immensly  rich,  immense- 
ly powerful ;  but  they  are  not  known  to 
have  made  any  considerable  advances  in 
literature  or  the  fine  arts,  and  men  are 
silent  concerning  their  civilization.  The 
same  test  we  apply  to  modern  nations. 
Thus  we  judge  of  the  civilization  of 
France,  of  England,  of  Germany ;  and 
thus  we  infer  that  Italy,  Spain,  and  Por- 
tugal have  been  retrograding  in  later 
times.  But  to  this  point  also,  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  recur.  i 

If  now  we  should  venture  to  give  a 
definition  of  civilization,  it  would  be-^ 
the  complete  and  liarmonious  development 
of  man  in  all  his  appropriate  relations  to 
this  world — or,  more  fully  expressed,  the 
expanding  and  cultivating  of  all  the  pow- 
ers and  capacities  of  man  considered  as  a 
social  being ;  especially  of  those  higher 
faculties  which  characterize  man's  proper 
nature;  and  including  the  refinement  of 
the  manners,  tastes  and  feelings,  fn  re- 
ierence  to  each  man,  considered  individu- 
ally, this  process  might  be  called  human- 
ization,  i.e.,  the  complete  drawing  out 
and  unfolding  of  his  proper  nature — 
making  him  perfectly  a  man — realizing 
his  ideal  character ;  (and  hence,  with 
singularly  beautiful  appropriateness,  the 
proper  studies  of  a  liberal  education  used 
to  be  called,  not  only  the  Arts,  but  the 
Humanities).  But  as  the  nature  of  man 
can  be  thus  completely  expanded  only  in 
societ)^,  the  process  is  rightly  called 
civilization.  Man  makes  society,  and 
society  civilizes  man.  Civilization  ter- 
minates therefore  in  the  cultivation  and 
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perfecting    of    individuals;   but  it  is  a 
social  cultivation   and  perfection.     The 
self-improvement  of  each  individual  must 
go  on  in  living  connection  with  the  ob- 
servation and  appreciation  of  the  progress 
made   by   others.     The   more  extensive 
these  two  processes   are,  and  the  more 
thoroughly  they  interpenetrate  andmodil'y 
each  other,  the  more  perfect  the  result. 
It  is  the  internal  which  is  to  be  unfolded, 
but  it  can  be  unfolded  only  in  connection 
with  the  e.vternal.     The  subjection  is  to 
be  guided,  corrected,  stimulated  by  the 
objection  :  reflection,  discipline  are  to  be 
conjoined  with  observation,  conversation, 
intercourse — the  wider  the  better.     This 
is  the  way  in  which  war,  and  one  of  the 
ways  in  which  commerce,  exert  so  bene- 
ficial an  influence  on  civilization.    Hence 
the  debt  which  modern  Europe  owes  to 
the  Crusades.     To  nothing  iscivihzation 
more  directly  opposed  than   to  narrow- 
mindedness.     A  man  truly   civilized  is 
distinguished   for    breadth  and  compre- 
hension of  view.     He  has  what  the  Ger- 
mans call  a  world-consciousness.      He 
carries  about  v/ith  him  the  familiar  feel- 
ing that  he  is  here   in  a  world  where 
there  are  not  only  New  Englanders,  with 
their  peculiar  prejudices  and  institutions 
— not   only   Americans  and  Europeans, 
but  Hindoos  also,  and  Turks,  and  Tar- 
tars,  and  Chinese   and  Japanese,   who, 
like  his  own  neighbors,  are  all  proud  of 
their  several  countries,  creeds  and  char- 
acters ;  in  a  world,  too,  where  there  have 
been  Jews,  Greeks,  Romans,  Egyptians 
and  Arabians :  in  short,  his  mind  is  to  a 
certain  degree  a  geographical  and   his- 
torical  omnipresence.     He  feels,   more- 
over, that  he  is  in  vital  connection  with 
a  race  which  has  been,  and  is,  in  a  pro- 
cess of  development  wherein  he  shares, 
from  which  he  has  received,  and  to  which 
he  must  contribute.     He   is  not  a  mere 
'solated  individual.     In  all  the  fortunes 
of   the  race  he  takes  sensible  interest. 
He  is   a  man — and    whatever   concerns 
humanity  comes   home    to    his  bo.som. 
Columbus   is  said   to    have    discovered 
America;  though  multitudes  were  on  the 
spot  before  him.     But  they  knew  only  of 
the  existence  of  their  own  tribes,  and  of 
their   immediate  neighbors,   whom  they 
chanced  lo  meet  in  war  or  hunting — they 
had   no    history,   no  future,    i.  e.,  they 
were  savages  :  they   were  not  properly 
men ;  and  hence  they  are  said  to  have 
been  discovered  as  if   they   were    mere 
things.     True  civilization  also  implies  a 
ready  sympathy  and  power  of  appreci- 


ation. It  enters  with  facility  into  the 
characters  and  ideas  of  other  nations,  and 
of  more  imperfect  forms  of  social  culture; 
and  by  impartially  judging  them,  includes 
and  makes  them  its  own.  In  fine,  its 
idea,  its  mission  is  to  bring  into  one,  the 
past,  the  present  and  the  future — all  na- 
tions and  all  generations.  Its  spirit, 
therefore,  is  both  conservative  and  pro- 
gressive. It  keeps  up  the  continuity  of 
the  race.  Its  monuments  are  enduring. 
Its  apostles  live  and  labor  for  all  time, 
though  often  obscure  and  neglected  in 
their  own. 

What  share  have  we  in  such  a  civiliza- 
tion ?  What  are  our  claims  and  prospects 
as  compared  with  the  leading  nations  of 
Europe  ?  We  proceed  to  offier  some  views 
in  answer  to  these  queries  with  a  deep 
sense  of  insufficiency,  but  at  the  same 
time  with  a  clear  consciousness  of  an 
earnest  and  impartial  spirit.  If  what 
shall  be  said  be  true  and  sound  as  far  as 
it  goes,  we  trust  that,  in  view  of  the 
immensity  of  the  subject,  our  readers 
will  pardon  some  incoherence  and  great 
deficiencies. 

We,  Americans,  are  often  accused  of 
indulging  a  vain  and  boastful  spirit — and 
not  without  reason  ;  though  it  seems  to 
be  quite  forgotten  by  our  accusers  that 
we  are  not  altogether  singular  in  this 
respect — nor  are  our  boasts  altogether 
groundless — nor  is  it  a  greater  sin  to  boast 
than  to  traduce.  If  we  boast  more  than 
others,  it  is  because  we  have  more  people 
among  us  who  take  it  into  their  heads 
that  they  have  a  right  to  think  for  them- 
selves, and  not  only  for  themselves  but 
for  the  rest  of  the  Avorld — more  mouths 
which  are  opened  not  only  to  utter  the 
minds  of  their  owners,  but  to  serve  as 
the  organs  of  the  nation.  Every  little 
village  newspaper  dares  to  speak  in  the 
name  of  the  American  people  ;  and  every 
petty  4th  of  July  orator  and  Lyceum 
lecturer,  considers  himself  the  pro  tempore 
mouth-piece  of  the  whole  country.  Now 
it  is  certainly  assuming  more  than  any 
considerate  man  will  venture  to  maintain, 
to  suppose  that  we  can  furnish  such 
myriads  of  men  with  views  equally  en- 
larged and  minds  equally  cultivated,  with 
the  select  few  who  presume  to  stand 
forth  as  the  representatives  of  other  na- 
tions. Among  the  mass  of  the  people  in 
most  other  countries,  there  is  probably 
as  deep-seated  a  feeling  of  their  national 
superiority  as  there  is  among  ourselves  ; 
but  this  feeling  is  among  them  compara- 
tively silent,  because  there  is  too  little 
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mental  activity  to  attempt  its  utterance, 
and  too  little  consciousness  of  the  mere 
existence  of  any  rival  to  furnish  so  much 
as  a  motive  for  expressing  it.  Thus  much 
in  defence  of  our  alleged  habit  of  self- 
laudation — as  against  others ;  yet  as 
among  ourselves,  far  be  it  from  us  to  say 
one  word  in  its  defence.  It  is  a  fault 
which,  so  far  as  it  exists,  is  a  symptom 
of  narrow-mindedness,  and  therefore  a 
drawback  to  our  claims  to  the  true  spirit 
of  civilization. 

But  before  dismissing  this  topic,  we 
cannot  forbear  some  further  comments 
upon  the  increasingly  contemptuous  and 
insolent  tone  which  British  travelers  and 
British  criticism,  and  the  British  press 
generally,  have  chosen  to  assume  towards 
this  country.  What  are  the  private  griefs 
and  personal  motives  of  the  particular 
writers,  we  know  not — we  care  not. 
They  may  be  goaded  on  in  the  spirit  of 
denunciation  by  pecuniary  losses  or  pecu- 
niary rewards  ;  and  the  explanation  may 
be  admitted  in  their  personal  defence, 
though  not  much  to  their  personal  honor ; 
but  inasmuch  as  this  has  become  the  pre- 
vailing, almost  universal  spirit  of  the 
highest  literary  organs  of  the  British 
nation,  it  may  fairly  be  assumed  as  indi- 
cating the  general  tone  of  English  feel- 
ing— especially  of  the  higher  classes  of 
English  society,  towards  this  country. 
England  always  felt  towards  us  as  a  step- 
mother, and  that  feeling  has  not  been 
softened  by  seeing  her  own  children 
deprived  in  our  favor  of  so  fair  a  portion 
of  the  paternal  inheritance.  There  was 
always  something  irresistibly  ludicrous 
in  the  lofty  bearing  which  every  English 
writer  felt  himself  entitled  to  assume  to- 
wards America — though  he  had  never 
seen  beyond  the  narrow  precincts  of  his 
native  island — and  if  he  had,  it  made  no 
great  difference  ;  he  always  carried  Eng- 
land with  him  wherever  he  went — and 
though  he  might  be  little  more  than  a 
beardless  boy ;  yet  born  himself  in  a  cer- 
tain little  island,  we  on  a  magnificent 
continent,  he  felt  authorised  and  com- 
missioned to  assume  towards  us  the  office 
of  a  schoolmaster.  Gravely  seating  him- 
self in  a  pedagogue's  chair,  he  called  us 
before  him  to  take  a  lesson  in  manners 
and  morals,  and  receive  a  severe  castiga- 
tion  for  our  awkwardness  and  mis- 
demeanors. English  writers  have  not 
bantered  us  as  gentlemen  and  equals — 
they  have  assumed  to  chastise  us  as  being 
themselves  our  acknowledged  superiors 
and  tutors.     They  hav  e  dealt  not  in  good  - 


humored  national  raillerj'',  but  in  con- 
temptuous sneers  and  studied  insults. 
And  if  we  have  resented  or  protested 
against  such  treatment,  they  coolly  shrug- 
ged their  shoulders  and  assured  us  we 
were  altogether  too  thin-skinned.  It  is 
true  we  ought  to  have  had  self-respect 
enough  to  laugh  at  such  preposterous  airs 
— to  return  silence  for  contempt,  and  pity 
for  insult.  But  the  fact  is,  we  had  cherish- 
ed a  reverential  regard  for  England  as  the 
home  and  the  burial-place  of  our  common 
ancestors ;  and,  forgetting  that  the  present 
generation  of  English  were  no  older  or 
more  venerable  than  ourselves,  we  natu- 
rally transferred  to  them  that  deference 
which  we  felt  for  England  as  our  mother 
country.  Hence  our  soreness.  They  knew 
their  advantage  and  they  have  abused  it. 
Latterly  they  have  seemed  determined  to 
cure  us  of  our  thin-skinned  sensitiveness 
and  childish  veneration  both  together,  and 
we  trust  by  the  time  they  have  exhausted 
their  store  of  vituperation — if,  indeed, 
there  is  any  more  ink  in  the  bottle — they 
will  have  succeeded  to  their  hearts'  con- 
tent. As  to  English  travelers — they  are 
the  same  everywhere.  They  seem  to 
regard  all  the  rest  of  the  world  as  made 
expressly  for  Englishmen  to  travel  in, 
and  to  judge  well  or  ill  of  it  according 
as  it  suits  their  traveling  convenience. 
Every  class  of  creatures  is  affected  by 
things  according  to  its  own  nature.  The 
books  of  English  travelers  in  this  country 
always  remind  us  of  the  far-traveled 
stork  in  the  fable,  who,  when  the  fox 
asked  of  him  an  account  of  the  foreign 
lands  he  had  visited,  began  to  name  over 
all  the  stagnant  pools,  the  bogs  and 
marshes  where  he  had  found  the  most 
savory  worms  and  the  fattest  frogs. 

The  English  at  home  are  ridiculously 
ignorant  of  us — not  only  of  our  condi- 
tion and  institutions,  but  of  our  very 
geography.  Men  moving  in  the  most 
respectable  society  in  England  have  not 
so  distinct  an  idea  of  the  geography  of 
this  country  as  our  school-boys  ordinarily 
have  of  that  of  Caffraria  or  the  Barbary 
States — not  to  say,  of  England,  for 
obvious  reasons.  We  have  seen  a  forty 
shilling  atlas,  published  in  London  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  1840,  in  which  the 
separate  map  of  the  United  States  ex- 
hibited but  fourteen  States;  one  of  the 
old  thirteen.  New  Hampshire,  being  omit- 
ted ;  and,  of  the  new  States,  only  Vermont 
and  Kentucky  added.  The  palpable  and 
ludicrous  blunders  of  Alison  in  his  history 
of  the  late  war  between  this  country  and 
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Great  Britain,  have  already  been,  in  part, 
exposed  in  the  pages  of  this  Review. 
They  are  not  lapses  of  inadvertence,  but 
sins  of  sheer  ignorance.  He  evidently 
knew  no  better  than  to  call  New  England 
one  of  the  States  of  the  Union  by  the  side 
of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut !  Yet 
Alison  is  probably  the  most  praised  and 
prominent  British  historian  of  the  present 
generation.  His  is  no  light,  ephemeral 
production,  but  most  grave  and  elaborate. 
He  lays  extraordinary  claims  to  accuracy 
and  fairness ;  and  no  historian,  since 
Gibbon,  has  made  so  much  pretension  in 
the  way  of  rhetoric  and  philosophy.  But 
in  writing  about  this  country,  he  seems 
to  have  thought  it  unnecessary  to  possess 
himself  of  the  merest  outline  of  its 
geography.  The  English  may  think  us 
not  worth  knowing  much  about ;  but  a 
well-informed  man  ought  to  know  more 
of  Abyssinia  or  Greenland,  especially  if 
he  undertook  to  publish  a  map  of  it,  or 
write  its  history. 

What  but  the  unconscious  effrontery 
of  the  purest  ignorance  can  account  for 
Alison's  gravely  stating  and  publishing 
before  the  v/hole  world,  in  a  history 
which  was  to  be  the  great  work  of  his 
life  ;  "  that  one  of  the  last  acts  of  Wash- 
ington's life  was  to  carry,  by  his  casting 
vote  in  Congress,  a  commercial  treaty 
with  Great  Britain  .' "  This  is  not  merely 
a  downright  falsehood  in  point  of  fact, 
but  shows  either  that  the  author  had 
never  read  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  or  that  he  had  been  too  dull  to 
comprehend  its  simplest  provisions.  Yet 
this  man — professing  great  scrupulous- 
ness as  to  the  exactness  of  his  informa- 
tion in  his  statements  about  countries — 
has  had  the  audacity  to  sit  in  judgment 
on  our  institutions,  and  visit  them  with 
the  most  absolute  and  withering  con- 
demnation. If  it  should  be  said  that  the 
blunder  above  referred  to  is  unimportant 
in  itself,  and  furnishes  no  argument  either 
for  or  against  our  institutions,  we  admit 
the  extenuation  though  it  does  not  cut  off 
our  inferences.  But  what  shall  be  said 
of  expressly  basing  an  argument  much  to 
our  disadvantage  upon  the  assumed  fact, 
that  "  all  the  State  Judges,  from  the  high- 
est to  the  lowest,  are  elected  by  the  people, 
and  are  liable  to  be  displaced  by  them — 
iheir  tenure  of  office  is  sometimes  for 
three,  sometimes  for  four,  sometimes  for 
isix  years,  but  never  for  life."    And  what 


shall  be  said  of  the  incredible  and  in- 
corrigible stupidity  of  a  late  British  re- 
viewer, who,  after  the  facts  have  repeat- 
edly been  set  forth  before  the  world  with 
statistical  fullness,  showing  the  falsity  of 
almost  every  word  of  Alison's  statement, 
(for  excepting  the  clause — "sometimes 
for  six  years" — every  word  of  it  i» 
literally  false,)  has  been  guilty  of  re- 
iterating the  stale  slander  in  the  following 
form,  intended  to  express  substantially 
the  same  thing,  though  in  more  guarded 
language  : 

"  The  superiority  of  judges  who  are 
appointed  by  the  President  and  for  life, 
over  the  State  judges,  most  of  whom  are 
elected  by  the  people,  and  many  hold  for 
short  terms,  or  at  will,  occasions  a  gen- 
eral wish  to  resort  to  the  national  courts."* 

Now  the  facts  in  the  case,  as  nearly  as 
we  have  the  means  of  ascertaining  thera 
at  the  moment  of  writing  this,  are,  1st. 
In  respect  to  the  term  of  office :  the  judges 
of  the  Supreme  Courts — (and  in  reference 
to  any  other  than  the  Supreme  Courts, 
the  statement  of  the  reviewer  has  no 
pertinency,)  the  judges  of  the  Supreme 
Courts,  Jn  fifteen  out  of  twenty-seven 
States,  hold  their  office  during  good 
behavior ;  with  the  additional  limitation, 
in  some  instances,  of  a  certain  age ;  vary- 
ing from  seventy  to  sixty-five  years,  and, 
in  one  instance,  being  set  as  low  as  sixty. 
Here  are  a  majority  of  the  States,  contain- 
ing about  eleven-seventeenths  of  the 
population  of  the  whole  Union.  In  eight 
of  the  remaining  twelve  States,  the  term 
of  office  of  the  highest  judges  varies  from 
seven  to  twelve  years;  in  two  States  it 
is  six  years,  in  one  it  is  five  years,  and 
in  one  it  is  one  year.  2d.  In  respect  to 
the  mode  of  appointment;  the  judges  of 
the  Supreme  Courts,  in  fourteen  of  the 
States,  are  appointed  by  the  Legislature  ; 
in  twelve  of  the  States,  by  the  Governor 
with  the  advice  of  a  Senate  or  Council ; 
and,  in  one  solitary  State,  they  are  elected 
by  the  people.  In  no  case  can  they  be 
removed  by  the  direct  action  of  the 
people. 

Are  all  these  facts  Americanisms ;  which 
simply  mean,  when  expressed  in  the 
King's  English — "  most  of  the  State 
judges  are  elected  by  the  people y  and  many 
hold  for  short  terms,  or  at  will  ? "  Does 
the  reviewer,  peradventure,  intend  to  say 
that,  inasmuch  as  the  Legislature  are 
elected  by  the  people,  the  judges  appoint- 
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ed  by  them  are  really  though  indirectly 
elected  by  the  people  also  ?  So  is  the 
President  of  the  United  States  virtually 
and  practically  elected  by  the  people, 
for  the  reviewer  himself  says  truly  that 
the  College  of  Presidential  Electors  "  have 
no  more  discretion  than  an  English  Dean 
and  Chapter  under  a  cong^  d'elire.  They 
are  chosen  as  mere  instruments,  pledged 
to  nominate  a  given  candidate."  They 
are  a  mere  form  of  returning  the  popular 
vote.  But  what  then  becomes  of  the  con- 
trast between  the  State  and  the  national 
courts  .'  And  who  constitute  the  remain- 
der to  the  "  most  ? "  In  a  popular  govern- 
ment how  else  could  the  judges  be  ap- 
pointed, but  directly  or  indirectly  by  the 
people  ?  Would  the  Reviewer  have  the 
Legislature  or  the  Executive  hereditary, 
in  order  to  make  the  appointment  of 
judges  independent  of  the  people  ?  Why 
not  make  the  judges  themselves  hereditary 
at  once .-'  This  would  seem  to  be  the 
shorter  and  better  way.  We  believe 
most  of  the  arguments  in  favor  of  a 
hereditary  executive  and  hereditary  legis- 
lators will  apply  with  equal,  and  many 
of  them  with  greater,  weight  in  favor  of 
hereditary  judges.  Would  the  Reviewer 
think  the  establishment  of  a  hereditary 
bench  an  improvement  on  the  system  of 
the  English  judiciary  ?  Or,  on  the  other 
hand,  would  he  think  it  an  improvement 
on  ours,  to  leave  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States,  like  the  Lord  High  Chan- 
cellor of  England,  to  be  changed  with 
every  change  in  the  political  administra- 
tion .'  Or,  would  he  think  it  a  "  con- 
servative" innovation  in  our  political 
system  to  abolish  our  glorious  and  vene- 
rable Constitution,  and  make  our  Con- 
gress, like  the  Parliament  of  England, 
theoretically  omnipotent ;  superior  to  all 
law,  courts  and  constitutions  whatever ; 
with  power  "  to  bind  our  judges  at  plea- 
sure, and  teach  our  counsellors  wisdom  ?" 
As  long  ago  as  the  time  of  Oliver  Crom- 
well, the  English  felt  that  an  omnipotent 
Parliament,  unrestrained  by  any  constitu- 
tion or  "  instrument  of  government," 
might  be  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  as  well 
as  any  autocratic  monarch.*  If  it  be  said 
that  such  fears  are  imaginary,  that  they 
are  not  sustained  by  facts ;  we  admit  it, 
to  some  extent,  in  the  case  of  the  British 
Parliament ;  but  a  similar  statement  is 


much  more  literally  true  m  respect  to  the 
fears  of  corruption  from  the  popular 
dependence  of  some  of  our  State  courts. 
Where  are  the  cases  of  corrupt  or  un- 
reasonable decisions  to  be  traced  to  such 
a  dependence  ?  Have  any  such  been 
alleged.'  Notoae.  Only  this  dependence 
is  extremely  bad  in  theory.  We  think 
so  too  ;  and  where  the  judges  hold  their 
office  during  good  behavior  we  should 
desire  no  change  ;  though  it  is  very 
possible  our  feeling  in  this  particular  rests 
upon  prejudice  rather  than  facts.  There 
are  certainly  some  advantages  in  judges' 
holding  office  for  definite  terms,  provided 
those  terms  are  not  too  short ;  and  the  so 
much  dreaded  and  deprecated  dangers  of 
such  an  arrangement  will  rarely  be 
realized  as  long  as  the  mass  of  the  com- 
munity are  intelligent  and  virtuous.  They 
are  not  to  be  for  one  moment  compared 
with  the  evils  actually  arising  from  the 
delays  of  justice  which  have  made  the 
highest  courts  of  England  a  by- word. 

That  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  are,  as  a  body,  su- 
perior to  those  of  any  State  court  in  the 
Union — if  not  to  those  of  any  court  in  the 
world — we  suppase  is  a  fact.  We  should 
think  it  strange,  and  much  to  be  deplored, 
if  it  were  not  a  fact.  That  prosecuting 
parties  often  (not  generally)  prefer  the 
national  to  the  State  courts,  we  suppose, 
is  also  a  fact.  But  that  the  reasons  for 
this  preference,  implied  in  the  statements 
of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  are  rarely,  if 
ever,  the  true  reasons,  we  are  assured — 
not  being  of  the  legal  profession  our- 
selves— by  those  who  are  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  facts  of  the  case.  In- 
deed, we  should  seem  to  be  driven  to 
this  inference,  unless  it  is  found  that  the 
disposition  to  resort  to  the  national  courts 
is  greater  in  the  State  where  the  judges 
are  appointed  annually,  or  in  the  State 
where  they  are  chosen  by  the  people, 
than  in  those  States  where  the  judges  are 
appointed  by  the  Governors  and  hold  of- 
fice for  life.  We  have  never  learned  that 
any  such  diversity  exists. 

We  have  purposely  dwelt  the  longer 
on  this  point ;  not  only  because  of  its  in- 
trinsic importance,  but  in  order,  by  the 
very  course  of  the  argument,  by  the  view 
of  the  multiplicity  of  considerations,  and 
facts,  and  principles,  pertaining  to  a  full 


*  See  Cromwell's  speech  to  the  first  Parliament  under  the  Protectorate.  "  The  liberties, 
and  interests  and  lives  of  people  not  judged  by  any  certain  known  laws  and  power,  but  by  an 
Arbitraiy  Power,  which  is  incident  and  necessary  to  Parliaments." 
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comprehension  of  the  subject,  to  show  our 
Transatlantic  brethren  that  there  are  more 
things  in  the  character  and  working  of 
American  institutions  than  are  dreamt  of 
in  their  every-day  philosojahy.  They 
must  be  content  to  take  for  granted,  once 
for  all,  that  the  American  Union  is  a  phe- 
nomenon of  some  importance  in  the 
world — deserving  and  demanding  to  be 
patiently  and  thoroughly  studied ;  and 
that,  too,  with  a  spirit  of  docility  and  earn- 
estness. The  time  is  past  when  their 
one-sided,  off-hand,  flippant  judgments 
can  longer  pass  current  in  the  world,  or 
quiet  their  own  consciences  as  men  of 
sense  and  intelligence.  If  they  would 
learn  what  the  character  and  working  of 
our  institutions  are,  they  must  condescend 
to  go  to  school  to  us  and  study  them. 
Even  could  they  get  the  principles,  they 
cannot  get  the  facts,  by  instinct.  We 
earnestly  advise  English  writers  and 
critics — as  they  value  their  own  reputa- 
tion and  characters — to  take  this  subject 
into  serious  consideration.* 

Even  in  regard  to  ='  repudiation," 
which  seems  to  have  excited  the  ire  of 
our  English  brethren  almost  to  frenzy, 
they  betray  at  every  step  their  profound 
ignorance.  They  talk  and  act  as  if  the 
whole  United  States,  individually  and  col- 
lectively, had  "  repudiated  "  their  debts. 
They  put  us  all  alike  under  the  ban,  and 
treat  the  whole  country  as  a  "  brigand 
confederacy" — one  combined  s«t  of  swin- 
dlers and  pickpockets.  It  is  true,  they 
are  not  bound  to  know  anything  of  us  if 
they  will  say  nothing  about  us.  But 
before  John  Bull  tosses  us  all  quite  over 
the  pale  of  civilization,  it  were  well  for 
him  to  consider  the  premises.  The  in- 
sinuated charge  is  indiscriminate,  that 
America  "  repudiates"  her  debts.  But 
how  stands  the  case  ^  The  gross  amount 
of  the  debts  of  the  several  States  has 
somewhat  exceeded  200,000,000  of  dol- 
lars. Aside  from  the  unwise,  and  in  some 
sense  dishonest  delatj,  on  the  part  of  a 
few  of  the  States,  under  the  pressure,  it 
must  at  the  same  time  be  admitted,  of  ex- 
traordinary disappointments  and  disasters, 
to  pay  the  annual  interest  on  their  debts, 
the   whole   business    of  "  repudiation," 


about  which  all  this  hue  and  cry  has 
been  raised,  amounts  to  this  :  that,  in  one 
or  two  States,  a  certain  portion  of  the 
debt — less,  we  believe,  than  $10,000,000 
in  all — has  been  declared  fraudulent,  and 
payment  refused.  Let  shame  rest  on 
those  who  have  perpetrated  such  an  act 
of  basene.«;s  and  dishonor !  And  "  shame 
on  them  "  is  echoed  from  one  end  of  the 
country  to  the  other-.  God  forbid  we 
should  utter  one  word  in  extenuation  of 
the  deed.  We  all  feel  disgraced  by  it — 
not  that  we  are  ia  any  wise  responsible 
for  it,  but  that  we  must  go  by  the  same 
name  with  its  authors.  But  the  British 
invite  a  comparison  with  themselves,  as 
showing  their  vast  superiority  to  us  in 
point  of  general  civilization.  They  pay 
their  enormous  debt,  they  say,  or  the  in- 
terest of  it,  which  is  the  same  thing.  But 
who  pay  it,  and  who  receive  the  pay- 
ment .'  Who  have  the  most  commanding 
influence  in  the  English  Government,  the 
payers  or  the  payees  .'  They  vote,  with 
singular  disinterestedness,  that  the  money 
shall  be  paid — to  whom  .'  To  themselves. 
They  take  to  themselves  great  credit  for 
voting  money  out  of  other  people's  pock- 
ets into  their  own.  Out  of  other  people's 
pockets,  shall  we  say  ?  The  mass  of  those 
from  whose  sweat  and  toil  the  money  (in 
the  last  analysis,  as  the  politico-econo- 
mists would  say)  must  come,  are  hardly 
blessed  with  the  luxury  of  pockets — or 
of  ever  having  anything  in  them.  It  is 
taken  out  of  their  mouths, and  the  mouths 
of  their  children — nay,  torn  from  their 
very  vitals.  Let  the  money  be  paid,  by 
all  means;  but  let  the  burthen  fall,  at 
least,  as  heavily  on  those  who  magnani- 
mously vote  the  payment  as  on  those  who 
have  no  voice  in  the  matter — and  then 
let  them  boast.  The  British  nation  pays 
its  debts.  It  is  well.  But  at  what  rate, 
think  you,  would  consols  be  quoted  to- 
morrow, should  it  be  announced  that, 
thirty  days  hence,  the  question  would  be 
submitted,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  the 
universal  suffrage  of  the  people  of 
the  British  Empire — Rebeccaites,  Chart- 
ists, Socialists,  wild  Irish,  and  all — 
whether  they  would  bear  their  present 
burdens,  or,  by  one  act  of  national  bank- 


*  Let  us  add  here,  that  we  shopld  be  sorry  to  seem  unconrteous  towards  the  Edinburgh 
Review.  It  is  usually  temiieratc  in  its  language  towards- America;  and  deserves  greal  creait 
for  firmly  resistins^  the  j^cneral  current  among  its  nei'dibors  against  us.  The  very  artirJe  in 
which  the  passage  above  objected  lo  occurs,  is,  on  the  whole,  a  very  candid,  thorough  and 
learned  discussion  of  its  subject  matter. 
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ruptcy  throw  them  off"  for  ever?*    This 
is  the  proper  hasis  of  comparison  with 
us,  as  bearing  upon  the  question  of  our 
relative  civilization.     Who  would  trust 
in  a  favorable  result  from  such  a  vote? 
On  the  other  hand,  if,  when  our  national 
debt  was  at  its  maximum,  or  at  any  other 
time,  such  a  question  had  been  submitted 
to  the  universal  suffrage  of  this  whole 
Union,  who  can  doubt  there  would  have 
been  an  overwhelming  majority  in  favor 
of  full  and  punctual  payment  ?     There  is 
abundant  evidence  that,  at  this  moment, 
taking  the  country  as  a  whole,  the  sen- 
timents of  the  mass  of  our  people  on  this 
subject  are  sound,  and  their  action,  in 
any  possible  event,  would  be  honest  and 
just;  and  not  only  so,  but  even  the  de- 
linquent States,  we  doubt  not,  will  ere 
long  come  to  their  senses   and  retrieve 
their  characters — as,  indeed,  the  greater 
part  of  them  have  already  done.     Now, 
"where  is  the  country  on  the  face  of  the 
globe,  the  mass  of  whose  population  are 
so  cultivated  and  virtuous,  that,  being 
placed  under  similar  circumstances,  and 
divided  into  small,  independent  portions 
like  our  States,  such  a  question  could  be 
submitted  to  them  with  consequences  less 
disastrous  than  those  which  are  deplored 
in  this  country  ?   If  it  be  said  that,  though 
the  general  character  of  our  people  may 
be  defended,  still  the  fact  of"  repudiation" 
remains,  and  it  is  impossible  to  argue  it 
away  :  that  the  fault  of  it  must  lie  some- 
where— if  not  on  our  people,  then  on  our 
institutions — we  answer,  that  we  do  con- 
sider it  a  defect   in  our  political  system, 
that  the  individual   States  should  be  al- 
lowed to  contract  debts  without  control 
and  without  responsibility.     And,  as  we 
believe  that  the  constitution,  properly  in- 
terpreted, prohibits  it,  so  we  could  wish 
that  instrument  had  been  more  explicit 
in  its  prohibitions ;   yet  we  are  by  no 
means  willing  to  give  up  the  right  of  self- 
government  in  order  to  avoid  or  remedy 
such  evils  as  have  resulted  from  this  ac- 
cidental defect  in  our  institutions.    Those 
evils  will  eventually  remedy  themselves, 
and  be  productive  of  permanent  good.    It 


is  highly  desirable  that  the  tendency  of 
the  States  to  the  contraction  of  debt 
should,  in  some  way,  be  checked.  We 
doubt  not  they  Avill  ultimately  pay  their 
present  debts,  learn  a  lesson  of  economy 
from  experience,  and  if  their  credit  abroad 
should  suffer,  it  will  be  an  additional  se- 
curity against  rash  expenditure  in  future. 

The  English  also  taunt  us  with  the  ex- 
istence of  negro  slavery  in  a  portion  of 
our  country,  as  an  evidence  of  our  back- 
wardness in  civilization.  We  will  not 
reply  with  Mr.  McDufhe's  paradox  :  that 
the  slavery  of  one  portion  of  the  com- 
munity is  essential  to  the  freedom  and 
civilization  of  the  rest.  It  is  indeed  true, 
that  the  most  perfect  forms  of  ancient 
civilization  existed  in  connection  with  a 
bloated  system  of  slavery;  yet,  if  the 
writer  of  this  might  be  allowed  to  speak 
for  himself  personally,  he  would  say  that 
he  has  far  more  sympathy  even  with  the 
professed  abolitionists,  than  with  their 
professed  opponents.  But  what  has  the 
Briton  done,  that  he  should  constitute 
himself  the  censor  of  all  the  world  ?  Af- 
ter having  grown  rich  by  conquest  and 
extortion,  by  slavery  and  the  slave-trade, 
he  has  indeed  compelled  his  brethren  in 
the  colonies  to  emancipate  their  negroes, 
and  given  them  money  to  pay  their  debts 
to  himself. 

That  was  Briton-like.  But  what  has 
he  done  at  home  ?  Are  there  really  no 
slaves  there,  as  Cowper  sung  ?  Accord- 
ing to  recent  developments,  there  has 
been  for  many  years  more  hard  bondage, 
more  grinding  servitude,  more  excruciat- 
ing misery,  in  the  southern  half  of  the 
Island  of  Great  Britain — to  say  nothing 
of  poor,  plundered  Ireland — than  there 
ever  was  (we  were  about  to  say  in  the 
whole  West  Indies,  certainly  we  may 
say)  in  the  whole  United  States,  at  any 
period  in  the  history  of  Negro  Slavery. 
Let  the  oligarchy  that  govern  England 
take  care  of  the  millions  that  are  toiling 
and  gnashing  their  teeth,  and  pining  away 
around  them.f 

The  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review 
to  which  we  have  already  referred,  con- 


*  Mr.  Lyell — whose  book  on  America,  by  the  way,  forms  an  honorable  exception  to  the 
general  tone  of  British  travelers  in  this  country — adniits  and  maintains  that  it  would  be  cer- 
tain ruin  to  submit  the  question  of  paying  the  English  debt  to  the  decision  af  univer  al  suf- 
frage ;  and  even  deprecatingly  urges  this  fact,  presumed  to  be  undeniable,  as  a  decisive  an- 
swer to  those  friends  of  liberty  who  intiuire  why  the  right  of  suffrage  should  not  be  <'Xtend- 
ed  in  Great  Britain  as  it  is  in  this  country.     Such  a  fact  speaks  volimies. 

t  They  have  begun  to  come  up  to  the  work  in  their  fashion.  After  having  so  orSerfd  their 
legislation  for  centuries  as  to  protect  the  rich  and  exhaust  the  poor,  they  have  nt  length  be- 
gun to  provide  for  the  latter  when  it  has  become  no  longer  safe  to  neglect  them.    Tht  Lnglish 
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tains  an  elaborate  article  on  the  subject 
of  legislation  for  the  working  classes ; 
the  upshot  of  which  is,  that,  in  order  to 
be  treated  as  freemen,  they  must  be  left 
to  starve  ; — for  to  talk  to  men  about  ex- 
citing industry  and  economy  by  throw- 
ing them  on  their  own  resources,  while 
you  allow  them  nothing  to  do,  or  do  not 
pay  them  enough  for  their  work  to  furn- 
ish them  a  scanty  subsistence  from  hand 
to  mouth,  is  only  adding  insult  to  injury. 
The  Reviewer,  after  stating  very  impar- 
tially the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
the  free  working  classes  as  compared 
with  seifs  and  slaves,  and  showing  how, 
in  Europe,  the  former  condition  has 
gradually  taken  the  place  of  the  latter, 
adds  the  following  paragraph  which  we 
take  the  liberty  to  insert  entire. 

"  When  we  contemplate  the  actual  results 
of  the  change  in  question,  and  compare  the 
state  of  the  working  classes  in  countries 
where  they  are  free,  with  the  state  of  a  slave 
class,  we  find  that  the  only  benefits  of  free- 
dom, which  have  been  fully  enjoyed  by  the 
laboring  classes,  are  the  negative  ones 
(such  as  exemption  from  bodily  inflictions 
and  other  ill  treatment)  ;  but  that  the  posi- 
tive benefits  which  they  have  hitherto  de- 
rived from  their  social  independence,  have 
been  less  prominent.  The  positive  benefits, 
which  are  economical  and  domestic,  which 
consist  in  the  acquisition,  enjoyment  and 
transmission  of  wealth,  and  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  family  affections,  are  more  re- 
mote, and  depend  on  numerous  preliminary 
conditions  which  hitherto  have  rarely  co- 
existed in  any  community.  The  entire  har- 
vest of  the  change  will  not  be  reaped  until 
civilization  has  made  further  progress — 
until  the  providence,  industry,  intelligence 
andpeaceableness  of  the  working-man  are 
such  as  to  render  him  altogether  fit  for  self- 
support,  and  to  protect  society  against  the 
shocks  arising  from  his  delusions  and  vio- 
lence." 


To  this  we  have  only  to  add,  by  way 
of  comment,  that  the  free  working  classes 
in  this  country,  have  already  made  that 
"  further  progress  in  civilization"  for 
which  the  Englishman  and  the  European 
can  only  sigh ;  that  they  already  enjoy  and 
have  long  enjoyed  to  the  full,  the  posi- 
tive as  well  as  the  negative  benefits  of 
freedom  ;  so  that  they  would  feel  indig- 
nant at  the  very  thought  of  being  com- 
pared with  slaves  and  serfs. 

It  is  charged  upon  us  that  we  have 
mobs  in  this  country.  It  is  also  too 
true.  But  let  it  also  be  remembered,  that 
we  have  scarcely  any  police  and  no 
standing  armies  to  prevent  or  suppress 
them  ;  while  with  all  their  regiments  and 
systems  of  police,  even  the  English  have 
not  got  along  without  them.  Can  either 
France  or  England  point  to  fifty  consecu- 
tive years  in  her  history  during  which  she 
has  been  freer  from  mobs  than  the  United 
States  have  been  for  a  half  century,  from 
the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution  ? 
Moreover,  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten,  that 
we  do  not  send  our  refuse  population 
abroad,  but,  from  our  liberal  character 
and  position,  must  receive  the  refuse 
population  of  other  countries,  and  share 
with  them  our  rights  and  liberties.  What, 
then,  must  be  the  transforming  character 
of  our  people  and  institutions,  which  can 
so  unfailingly  and  so  speedily  change 
such  materials  into  good  citizens,  enjoy- 
ing all  the  positive  as  well  as  negative 
benefits  of  freedom — and  can  continue 
such  a  process  for  so  long  a  period  with 
so  very  few  miscarriages  and  disasters  .' 

Overweening  self-conceit,  repudiation, 
slavery,  mobs — these  evils,  we  grieve  to 
say,  do  exist  among  us.  But  the  whole 
country  is  not  chargeable  with  any  one 
of  them — they  are  not  distinctive  charac- 
teristics of  our  social  condition.  When 
the  enemies  of  America  and  American 


aristocracy  can  make  a  vritue  of  necessity  with  as  good  a  grace  as  anybody  we  know  of.  It 
is  stated  on  the  authority  of  a  writer  in  Blackwood's  Magazine,  that  the  nqmber  of  paupers 
in  Great  Britain  is  four  millions,  or  a  seventh  part  of  the  population  of  the  empire.  At  the 
same  time  there  are  70,000  (lersons  in  England  whose  aggregate  annual  income  is  200,000,000 
of  dollars.  According  to  the  Parliamentary  Reports,  tlie  money  expended  for  the  relief  of 
the  poor  in  Endand  alone,  for  the  last  thirty  years,  has  averaged  nearly  30,000,000  of  dollars 
annually.  Probably  all  the  rest  of  the  world  put  together,  have  not  expended  so  great  a  sum 
for  this  purpose.  (See  Edinburgh  Review,  Jan.,  1846.)  Instead  of  wondering  at  the  mu- 
nificence of  such  an  immense  provision,  we  are  led  to  reflect  that  the  very  necessity  for  it, 
proves  that  there  is  "something  rotten"  either  in  the  character  of  the  people,  or  of  the 
mstitutifins  under  which  they  live.  Are  such  multitudes  of  the  free-born  natives  of  England 
so  lazy  or  so  stupid  that  rather  than  earn  their  own  living,  as  they  might,  they  will  submit  to 
be  fed  as  paupers'?  Or,  are  the  political  and  social  conditions  under  which  they  live  such, 
that  after  toiling  with  the  best  will,  and  straining  every  nerve,  they  cannot  obtain  the  means 
of  keeping  body  and  soul  together  without  the  insulting  aid  of  pubhc  charity  1  We  do  not 
see  how  the  English  can  avoid  accepting  on  this  subject  one  horn  or  other  of  the  same 
dilemma  which  Ihey  offer  to  us  on  the  subject  of  "  repudiation." 
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institutions  attack  them  at  these  points, 
they  commit,  to  say  the  least,  a  mistake 
in  strategy.  These  are,  by  no  means, 
peculiarly  our  weak  points ;  we  utterly 
deny  their  pretended  weight  as  proofs  of 
our  comparative  inferiority  to  Europe  in 
civilization.  Our  inferiority  is  to  be 
found  elsewhere,  if  anywhere  at  all.  Not 
that  we  are  disposed  to  retract  the  admis- 
sion already  made,  that  the  English  as 
well  as  the  French  are  our  superiors  in 
civilization,  according  to  the  ordinary  ac- 
ceptation of  the  term ;  but,  deferring  for 
the  present  the  consideration  of  those 
points  in  which  their  superiority  consists, 
we  may  be  permitted  to  think  that  this 
"  brigand  confederacy "  is  not  quite  so 
deep  in  the  slough  of  corruption,  vul- 
garity and  barbarism — nor  is  it  likely  to 
be — as  they  would  make  the  world  be- 
lieve. 

In  seeking  to  ascertain  our  compar- 
ative claims,  it  was  proper,  however, 
first  to  inquire  what  is  our  reputation 
among  foreigners,  and  on  what  grounds 
do  they  form  their  opinions  ?  It  is  pro- 
per also  to  remember  that  our  general 
reputation  abroad  is  more  in  the  hands  of 
the  English  than  in  any  other,  except  our 
own.  But  it  is  some  comfort  to  know 
that,  notwithstanding  all  their  sneers  and 
denunciations,  other  foreigners  retain  a 
high  opinion  of  us,  and  indeed,  often  ex- 
press views  of  quite  too  flattering  a  char- 
acter. It  is  true  that,  everywhere,  the 
pensioned  authors  and  salaried  agents  of 
arbitrary  rule  and  monarchical  institu- 
tions say  as  much  evil  and  as  little  good 
of  us  as  they  can.  Yet  they  aie  far  from 
treating  us  with  contempt.  They  respect 
and  fear  us.  They  deprecate  our  influ- 
ence, and  endeavor  to  throw -all  possible 
obstructions  in  its  way;  and  to  this  end, 
it  is  necessary  to  keep  before  the  eyes  of 
their  people  the  worst  side  of  us,  and 
that  colored  and  caricatured  as  strongly 
as  possible ;  and  especially  to  ascribe  all 
the  evils  among  us,  real  or  imaginary,  to 
the  natural  effect  of  our  free  institutions, 
so  that,  in  general,  it  is  to  be  expected  that 
the  judgments  which  foreign  nations  pass 
upon  us  and  our  civilization,  (besides  be- 
ing partial  as  all  such  mutual  judgments 
are,)  should  be  highly  prejudiced  and  un- 
just. Nevertheless  many  well-informed 
foreigners    know   better ;   and,    because 


their  neighbors  go  to  one  extreme  in 
judging  us,  they  are  naturally  repelled  to 
the  other.  They  see  nothing  but  good  in 
us,  and  deal  only  in  excessive  praise. 
The  influence  of  American  civilization 
on  European  has  been  undeniably  great- 
it  is  great  still  ;  and,  if  we  are  faithful  to 
ourselves,  may  yet  become  immeasurably 
greater.  It  is  true  we  enter  into  compar- 
ison with  European  nations  at  great  dis- 
advantage. It  is  nothing  to  our  discredit, 
surely,  that  our  tendencies  and  efforts 
are  directed  rather  towards  internal  im- 
provement, than  external  show  or  effect. 
We  aim  rather  to  be  civilized  than  to  ap- 
pear so.  But  we  have  still  many  defi- 
ciencies to  be  supplied,  and  faults  to  be 
remedied ;  and  we  need — especially  if  we 
would  produce  an  impression  abroad — 
men  of  higher  general  culture.  We  need 
organs — proper  representatives  among 
foreign  nations ;  men  who  shall  give  a 
favorable  idea,  not  only  of  our  diplomatic 
address  and  political  sagacity,  but  of  our 
national,  social,  and  scientific  culture. 
The  impression  made  abroad  by  Frank- 
lin is  not  yet  effaced.  As  Americans,  we 
still  enjoy  its  benefits.  When  shall  an- 
other like  him  stand  forth  as  the  person- 
ification of  a  republican  and  an  Amer- 
ican ?* 

American  civilization  is  not,  indeed,  to 
be  contrasted  with  European,  as  some- 
thing quite  diverse  or  contrary  ;  rather, 
the  former  is  the  direct  offspring,  a  new 
phasis  and  development  of  the  latter.  In 
modern  Europe,  civilization  has  assumed 
a  more  perfect  form  than  it  had  ever  be- 
fore attained.  Its  seed  has  been  planted 
in  America,  as  in  a  virgin  and  more  ge- 
nial soil.  It  has  germinated,  has  waxed 
with  a  rapid  and  vigorous  growth,  and 
put  forth  magnificent  buds  of  promise ; 
and,  though  it  has  by  no  means  reached 
the  grandeur  and  maturity  of  the  parent 
tree,  though  it  is  exposed  to  many  casual- 
ties and  enemies,  yet  it  is  the  hope  of  the 
world  ;  it  contains  the  best,  if  not  the 
only,  promise  of  social  regeneration  for 
the  race.  Whatever  may  be  the  compar- 
ative stage  of  our  present  advancement, 
it  is  certain  that  the  intelligent  friends  of 
human  progress  and  improvement  every- 
where, are  watching  our  course  with 
profound  interest  and  trembling  anxiety. 

The  problem  we  have  to  solve  is,  to 


*  It  is  not  meant  that  we  are  entirely  destitute  of  such  organs.  By  no  means.  Our  late 
minister  to  England  is  a  sufficient  refutation  of  such  a  statement.  We  want  more  such, 
and  fewer  of  a  very  different  character. 
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reconcile  a  high  degree  of  refinement  and 
culture  when  attained,  with  permanence 
on  the  one  hand  and  general  diffusion  on 
the  other.  Hitherto,  when  nations  have 
reached  a  certain  point  of  social  progress, 
there  has  always  been  a  tendency  to 
general  corruption  and  dissolution.  The 
progress  has  been  partial  and  one-sided, 
pampering  here,  stinting  there.  Its  very 
elements  have  contained  in  them  the 
germs  of  decay.  Italy  and  Spain  admon- 
ish us,  that  even  the  Christian  civiliza- 
tion of  Europe  promises  to  be  no  excep- 
tion to  the  sad  rule.  We  are  to  try  the 
experiment  under  new  auspices.  And, 
though  we  have  little  occasion  for  pride 
and  vanity,  we  have  many  reasons  for 
gladness  and  thanksgiving.  Indeed,  what 
ground  has  any  nation  for  boasting  ?  To 
all  the  apostolic  rebuke  is  applicable, 
"  What  hast  thou  which  thou  didst  not 
receive .'"  In  giving  us  extraordinary 
advantages.  Divine  Providence  has  laid 
us  under  extraordinary  responsibilities. 
These  are  what  we  should  learn  to  feel. 
We  not  only  have  duties  to  ourselves 
and  our  posterity  to  discharge,  but  we 
are  entrusted  with  a  mission  for  the  whole 
race ;  its  destinies,  to  a  fearful  extent, 
are  placed  in  our  hands.  A  lofty  ideal — 
a  glorious  goal  is  set  before  us.  Let  us 
not  be  high-minded,  but  run  with  modesty 
and  circumspection,  as  well  as  with  vigor 
and  alacrity,  lest  we  fail  as  others  less 
favored  have  failed  before  us. 

Some  of  our  advantages  are — general 
freedom  and  freshness,  an  open  field,  a 
youthful  spirit  and  susceptible  character ; 
courage,  confidence  and  hope ;  a  general 
diffusion  of  knowledge  and  culture,  and 
of  the  means  of  external  comfort;  a 
heroic  age  in  our  early  settlement  and 
happy  revolution  :  above  all,  in  erecting 
our  fabric  of  society,  we  have  no  antiquated 
edifices  to  remodel,  no  crumbling  walls  to 
prop  up,  no  rubbish  to  remove ;  but  an 
abundance  of  new  and  sound  materials  all 
around  us. 

Dr.  Arnold,  writing  of  English  con- 
servatism, and  of  the  obstacles  to  im- 
provement in  the  existing  corrupt  and 
unnatural  state  of  English  society,  says, 
that  "  a  volume  might  be  written  on 
those  words  of  Harrington, '  we  are  living 
in  the  dregs  of  the  Gothic  Empire.'  It  is 
that  the  beginnings  of  things  are  bad,  and 


when  they  have  not  been  altered,  you 
may  safely  say  they  want  altering.  But 
then  comes  the  question  whether  our  fate 
is  not  fixed,  and  whether  you  could  not 
as  well  make  the  muscles  and  sinews  of 
aftdl  grown  man  perform  the  feats  of  an 
Indian  juggler."  It  is  sometimes  repre- 
sented, by  various  arguments  and  figures 
of  speech,  that  those  antiquated  institu- 
tions which  have  come  down  from  a 
semi-barbarous  age,  are  useful,  and  even 
needful  to  sustain  the  new  and  better  in- 
stitutions in  their  feeble  beginnings  and 
during  their  slow  and  gradual  growth. 
This  might  be  true,  if  they  contained  in 
them  the  germs,  or  even  the  recognition, 
of  a  higher  development;  if  they  left 
free  scope  to  the  spirit  of  progress.  But 
such  is  far  from  being  the  case.  They 
are  notoriously  the  greatest  obstacles  and 
the  most  inveterate  enemies  of  all  change 
for  the  better.  Where  was  it  ever  known 
that  they  encouraged  such  a  change  ? 
Has  not  the  spirit  of  conservatism  which 
possesses  them  always  and  everywhere 
made  an  uncompromising  warfare  against 
every  innovation  and  improvement?  a 
spirit  which,  like  the  venomous  reptile, 
still  makes  them  its  abode  after  they  have 
crumbled  to  ruins  that  fill  the  air  with 
pestilence  and  death. 

AH  the  natural  elements  of  society 
and  of  humanity,  evil  as  well  as  good, 
are  among  us  in  a  state  of  commixture, 
commotion  and  contest.  This  is,  indeed, 
a  critical  situation;  but  herein  lies  no 
occasion  for  dismay  or  discouragement. 
Great  risk  is  often  the  condition  of  great 
success.  Nature  loves  variety,  and  hates 
monotony.  As  Guizot  has  well  said  : 
this  is  the  picture  of  the  universe,  of 
humanity  itself.  Yet  nature  does  not 
amuse  herself  with  placing  in  mere  jux- 
taposition, or  patching  together  the  mem- 
bers and  relics  of  the  part  after  the  life 
has  departed  from  them — as  the  Euro- 
peans, and  especially  the  English,  have 
attempted,  and  are  attempting,  to  do. 
But  she  developes  her  variety,  calls 
forth  the  struggle,  from  the  living  ele- 
ments of  the  present,  as  among  us.  Our 
civilization  is,  in  this  respect,  more  con- 
sonant with  the  course  of  nature  than 
even  the  European,  which,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, exhibits  a  variety  of  form  and 
movement  unknown  in  ancient  times. 
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SvvEDENBORG  relates  in  one  of  his 
books  that  an  angel  told  him  there  were 
in  one  of  the  lower  heavens  about  four 
hundred  and  seventy-eight  pleasures,  or 
varieties  of  pleasure.  The  angel  did  not 
speak  with  that  degree  of  exactness 
which  should  distinguish  the  conversa- 
tion of  a  celestial  being.  There  may  be 
more  or  there  may  be  less.  About  four 
hundred  and  seventy-eight  is  too  indefi- 
nite. Even  an  angel  ought  not  to  exag- 
gerate the  joys  of  heaven,  and  we  may 
well  believe  that  one  of  the  blessed  could 
not  underrate  their  enjoyments.  It  will 
be  safe  to  believe,  therefore,  that  the 
pleasures  of  heaven  are  at  least  four 
hundred  and  seventy-eight  in  number; 
some,  who  have  seen  the  rough  side  of 
the  world,  may  think  the  estimate  too 
large  by  half,  and  be  unable  to  believe 
that  even  in  heaven  they  could  enjoy  so 
great  an  amount  of  pleasure  ;  but  others, 
who  have  tasted  all  the  delights  of  this 
earth,  will  think  the  number  quite  small, 
and  that  the  difference  between  this  world 
and  the  next,  is  nothing  to  speak  of  after 
all.  For  my  own  part,  1  will  not  deny 
that  the  number  of  heavenly  delights,  ap- 
pear to  me  excessively  large,  and  I  have 
been  trying  to  enumerate  all  the  terrestrial 
pleasures,  that  I  may  ascertain  the  exact 
arithmetical  difference  between  heaven 
and  earth.  There  are  some  pleasures 
which  must  be  common  to  both  states  of 
existence,  such  as  the  pleasures  of  devo- 
tion, of  doing  good,  of  the  higher  order 
of  music,  of  contemplating  the  glory  of 
our  Maker,  &c. ;  but  what  I  mean  by 
terrestrial  pleasures,  are  such  as  can  only 
be  experienced  in  our  bodily  existence, 
which  are  of  the  earth,  earthy.  There 
is  a  possibility  of  realizing  a  heaven 
as  well  as  a  hell  upon  earth.  There 
are  some  people,  the  majority  of  people, 
indeed,  and  strangest  of  all  a  majority  of 
religious  people,  who  are  forever  decry- 
ing the  earth  and  everything  connected 
with  it,  forgetful  that  God  made  it  and 
pronounced  it  good.  We  cannot  but  think 
that  those  who  are  dissatisfied  with  this 
world,  will  be  equally  dissatisfied  with 
the  next. 

Wishing  to  get  the  views  of  my  friends 
on  this  subject,  I  asked  a  gentleman  the 
other  day,  who  had  recently  lost  five 
thousand  dollars  by  a  decline  in  the  price 


of  stocks,  how  many  different  pleasures  he 
had  a  knowledge  of  in  this  world.  He 
replied  not  one.  But  he  expected  to  re- 
alize a  very  great  pleasure  soon  in  get- 
ting out  of  the  world.  This  was  one  I 
had  not  set  down  in  my  list,  so  I  added 
it  to  the  number. 

The  great  difficulty  in  making  a  list  of 
earthly  pleasures,  is  to  distinguish  a  plea- 
sure from  a  pain.  People  often  say  that 
certain  things  give  them  the  greatest  plea- 
sure, which  I  am  certain  must  give  ex- 
treme pain.  The  old  saying  about  one 
man's  meat  being  another's  poison,  can- 
not be  reversed.  What  is  poison  to  one 
is  poison  to  all.  Our  pains  are  positive  ; 
the  greater  part  of  our  pleasures  are  pure- 
ly conventional  or  imaginary.  The 
"  very  great  pleasures"  which  one  expe- 
riences in  entertaining  his  wile's  aunt,  or 
second  cousin,  who  lives  at  the  other  end 
of  the  city,  and  has  been  taking  tea  with 
your  family,  while  you  have  been  weary- 
ing yourself  in  your  office,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  analyze ;  or  the  "  pleasure  " 
of  endorsing  a  friend's  note,  if  you  had 
not  pledged  yourself  to  your  partner  not 
to  do  such  a  thing,  is  extremely  subtle  and 
difficult  of  detection.  Considering  the 
very  great  pleasure  which  the  endorsing 
of  notes  and  lending  of  money  would 
give  to  some  people,  we  may  well  won- 
der that  they  should  take  oaths  and  sign 
pledges  not  to  do  such  things.  Men 
who  will  voluntarily  deprive  themselves 
of  these  delights  by  leaving  their  pocket- 
books  at  home,  or  pledging  themselves  to 
their  wives  or  partners,  are  entitled  to  as 
much  honor  as  St.  Simon  Stylites.  One 
little  dreams  of  the  ascetics  in  Wall  street, 
who  forswear  the  "  greatest  pleasure  in 
the  world,  "  until  one  attempts  to  borrow 
a  small  sum  of  money  among  his  friends. 
Men  who  submit  to  these  deprivations  so 
heroically,  are  to  be  the  more  commended 
because  these  are  pleasures,  which  are 
ranked  among  the  purely  earthly  ones. 
Lending  money  in  the  next  world  we 
know  to  be  entirely  out  of  the  question, 
firstly  because  nobody  ever  took  anything 
with  him  out  of  this,  and  secondly,  we 
all  knov^  that  rich  men  are  not  admitted 
into  heaven  at  all.  These  two  consider- 
ations must  partly  increase  our  admira- 
tion of  those  heroic  souls,  who  so  reso- 
lutely deny  themselves  the  pleasures  of 
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lending  and  endorsing,  since  they  are  the 
only  pleasures  which  their  wealth  can 
procure  them  ! 

I  knew  a  pious  lady  who,  thinking  her 
brother's  mind  was  too  nfiuch  engrossed 
by  his  business,  began  to  talk  to  him 
about  preparing  for  another  and  a  better 
world.  "A  better  world!"  he  replied, 
"this  world  is  good  enough  for  me." 
This  man  was  either  a  fool  or  a  saint ; 
he  was  either  to  be  envied  or  despised. 
He  was  either  humble  in  spirit  and  felt 
that  his  fate  equaled  his  deserts,  or  he 
•was  proud  of  himself  and  his  gettings, 
and  thought  this  life  "  hard  to  beat." 
He  was  not  one  of  those  ascetics  who 
denied  himself  the  pleasure  of  lending  or 
endorsing,  because  such  acts  gave  him  no 
pleasureat  all,  and  therefore  he  refrained 
from  them. 

In  a  state  of  existence  where  there  are 
about  478  different  pleasures,  there  can 
be  no  necessity  for  pleasure  parlies,  such 
as  we  have  here,  where  the  real  pleasure 
consists  in*  getting  away  from  them. 
The  pleasure  of  entertaining  one's  friends, 
in  a  fashionable  sense,  is  a  purely  terres- 
trial enjoyment.  Entertaining  angels 
unawares  is  half  celestial ;  but  that  is  a 
different  kind  of  entertainment.  Angels 
have  never  manifested  a  partiality  for 
gas-lights,  that  I  ever  heard  of ;  neither 
do  they  visit  in  white  satin  or  patent 
leather.  Fashionable  people,  therefore, 
can  never  hope  to  entertain  angels,  but 
they  often  furnish  a  good  deal  of  enter- 
tainment for  their  friends,  when  they 
have  no  thought  of  entertaining  them. 
In  this  way  they  may  sometimes  entertain 
angels — fallen  ones — quite  unawares. 
As  this  is  a  purely  terrestrial  pleasure, 
one  that  angels,  even,  can  have  no  know- 
ledge of,  I  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to 
give  an  account  of  one  of  these  pleasures 
in  which  I  participated  a  few  months  ago. 

The  lady  who  had  the  pleasure  of  en- 
tertaining her  friends,  was  but  in  mode- 
rate circumstances,  although  she  had  a 
circle  of  rich  acquaintances  who  had  once 
been  poor,  and  were  now,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  fond  of  displaying  their  wealth. 
Her  house  was  small,  and  when  all  the 
rooms  were  emptied  of  their  furniture, 
they  were  capable  of  containing  fifty 
persons  comfortably,  provided  they  all 
stood  up,  and  stood  still.  One  of  the 
rooms  was  to  be  appropriated  for  dancing, 
another  for  the  supper,  and  the  third — 
which  was  one  of  those  little  closets 
called  a  tea-room — for  conversation,  mu- 
sic and  flirting.    The  guests  invited  num- 


bered one  hundred  and  fifty,  and  they  all 
came  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  witnessing 
the  discomfort  of  each  other,  and  laughing 
at  their  entertainers.  They  began  to  as- 
semble at  nine,  and  by  ten  the  rooms 
were  so  full  that  those  who  came  alter 
had  to  return  without  being  able  to  get 
their  feet  into  the  little  passage  which 
was  good-humoredly  called  the  hall. 
When  the  fiddlers  attempted  to  play  for 
the  dancers,  they  could  not  make  room 
for  their  elbows.  But  a  couple  of  Mons. 
Chanaud's  pupils,  who  had  got  into  the 
middle  of  the  floor  for  a  waltz,  succeeded 
in  whirling  round  to  the  piping  of  a  clar- 
ionet, as  though  they  turned  on  a  pivot. 
It  was  impossible  to  talk,  because  the 
breath  was  squeezed  out  of  everybody's 
lungs.  Several  of  the  gentlemen  fainted. 
The  ladies  being  accustomed  to  tight- 
lacing,  stood  the  squeeze  belter.  A  good 
many  corns  were  ground  beneath  heavy 
heels,  and  no  toll  taken.  After  much 
suffering,  the  doors  of  the  supper-room 
were  thrown  open  about  midnight.  A 
rush  was  made  for  the  tables  so  suddea 
and  impetuous,  that  a  pair  of  decanters 
and  a  trencher  of  oyster  soups  were  swept 
off,  and  trampled  under  foot.  Those  who 
had  succeeded  in  grasping  something, 
found  themselves  so  closely  pinioned  by 
the  crowd,  that  they  could  not  carry  their 
hands  to  their  mouths.  One  gentleman, 
who  had  secured  the  leg  of  a  boned  tur- 
key on  his  fork,  had  his  hand  suddenly 
forced  above  his  head,  and  being  unable 
to  retain  his  hold,  the  fork  fell  upon  the 
head  of  somebody  behind  him,  and  a  third 
making  a  desperate  grasp  for  the  choice 
morsel,  pulled  off  the  gentleman's  entire 
head  of  splendid  chesnut  hair.  This  mis- 
fortune v^'as  considerably  heightened  by 
the  gentleman  who  had  displaced  the 
head  of  hair  attempting,  in  the  confusion, 
to  lasten  it  upon  the  wrong  head.  In  a 
very  short  time  the  supper-table  was 
completely  cleared,  but  nobody  succeeded 
in  getting  anything  to  eat.  In  addition 
to  the  decanters  and  the  trencher,  a  solar 
lamp  and  a  cut  glass  efugne  were  dashed 
to  pieces.  Finding  that  supper  was  out 
of  the  question,  the  guests  began  to  leave 
as  fast  as  they  could  disentangle  them- 
selves, and  about  daylight  the  givers  of 
the  feast  crept  wearily  to  bed  with  the 
pleasant  reflection  of  having  wasted  half 
a  year's  income  in  rendering  their  friends 
miserable  for  an  entire  evening,  and  them- 
selves ridiculous  for  the  remainder  of 
their  lives. 

It  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  get  up  an 
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entertainment,  where  pleasure  to  guests 
and  host  would  be  certain.  What  a  purely 
terrestrial  pleasure  it  would  be  to  open  a 
line  house  for  the  entertainment  of  poor 
widows  and  orphans.  How  little  danger 
there  would  be  of  offending  anybody's 
taste  on  such  an  occasion,  and  one  would 
feel  sure  of  being  well  spoken  of  by  one's 
guests !  Everybody  must  remember 
Charles  Lamb's  eccentric  friend,  who 
used  to  give  an  annual  dinner  of  fried 
sausages  to  the  London  chimney  sweeps, 
and  the  delightful  account  which  Elia 
gave  of  an  entertainment  of  the  kind, 
which  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  enjoy. 
I  remember  that  I  wondered  when  I  first 
read  it  that  such  feasts  were  not  given 
daily  instead  of  yearly,  there  seemed  to 
he  such  delight  in  them.  The  Lord  May- 
or's dinner  in  Guildhall,  and  Mr.  Rogers' 
breakfasts,  are  poor  things  in  comparison 
W"ith  the  chimney  sweeps'  dinner. 

In  the  queer  old  town  in  which  I  was 
born,  where  fish  formed  the  staple  food  of 
the  people,  it  used  to  be  the  custom,  and 
may  be  so  still,  for  the  wealthy  families 
who  kept  a  cow,  to  give  what  they  called 
a  veal  feast,  annually,  at  which  all  the 
near  relations  of  the  family  were  invited, 
from  the  great-grandparents  down  to  the 
great-grandchildren — not  the  slightest 
distinction  being  made  in  respect  of  world- 
ly circumstances.  On  these  occasions  a 
whole  calf  was  usually  cooked  and  served 
up  in  a  variety  of  ways,  in  capacious 
pewter  dishes,  which  shone  brighter  than 
many  services  of  silver  which  I  have  seen. 
There  was  always  a  prodigal  display  of 
finery  at  these  feasts,  but  it  was  not  such 
finery  as  they  purchase  at  fancy  stores, 
for  nothing  could  be  plainer  than  the 
dresses  which  were  worn,  drab  being  the 
pervading  color ;  but  there  were  fine  eyes, 
fine  teeth,  fine  forms,  fine  complexions, 
and  above  all  fine  countenances,  in  which 
you  could  find  no  resemblance  to  either 
servility  or  pride.  The  grandfathers, 
uncles,  and  fathers-in-law  wore  drab 
breeches,  and  fine  fleecy  hosiery,  which 
clung  to  the  comfortable-looking  legs 
which  they  enclosed  as  though  they 
loved  them,  and  took  pride  in  displaying 
their  wonderfully  fine  proportions ;  the 
grandmothers,  aunts,  and  mothers-in-law 
wore  rich  brown  silks,  which  rustled  tre- 
mendously when  their  wearers  moved, 
with  shirt-sleeves  that  left  bare  for  any- 
body's admiration,  (and  who  would  not 
admire  them)  arms,  which  it  would  have 
been  sinful  to  cover  up.  The  young 
people  were  similarly  dressed,  but  some- 
what tempered   by  worldly  fashion,  of 


course.  The  drink  at  these  feasts  was 
good  old  cider,  for  the  farmers  had  not 
begun  to  destroy  their  apple-orchards  to 
promote  the  cause  of  temperance.  Dinner 
was  put  upon  the  table  exactly  at  twelve, 
and  after  they  had  feasted,  servants  and 
all — for  the  servants  were  probably 
cousins — the  remains  of  the  feast  were 
nicely  dished  up  and  sent  to  the  sick  and 
the  poor  of  their  acquaintance.  A  feast 
like  this  might  be  kept  in  Lent,  without 
endangering  one's  chance  of  reaching 
heaven  ;  at  least,  I  think  so ;  but  I  may 
be  wrong.  Here  then  was  pleasure  in 
entertaining  company,  and  the  pleasure 
was  mutual ;  but  the  pleasure  of  receiving 
company,  generally,  means  the  misery  of 
giving  misery  to  others. 

Some  people  talk  of  the  pleasure  of  do- 
ing good,  as  though  they  believed  there 
was  any  pleasure  in  it.  Why  not  do 
good  always,  and  so  keep  up  a  round  of 
pleasure,  if  they  like  it  ?  There  are  pious 
people  who  give  ten  dollars  to  the  poor, 
and  a  hundred  for  a  breast-pin :  which 
affords  them  the  greatest  pleasure  ?  They 
give  a  thousand  dollars  for  a  conspicuous 
pew  in  church,  and  sixpence  at  a  charity 
sermon  !  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose 
that  the  world  has  any  admiration  for 
goodness.  They  may  admire  it  for  its 
rarity,  as  they  do  a  green  lizard,  or  a  lady 
with  pink  eyes,  but  they  have  no  more 
wish  to  resemble  it  themselves  than  they 
have  to  resemble  a  lizard  or  an  Albiness. 
It  is  a  common  observation  among  politi- 
cians, that  Mr.  So-and-so  is  too  good  a 
man  to  be  popular  ;  and  yet  these  peo- 
ple are  as  proud  as  peacocks  when  their 
political  friends  compliment  them  by  the 
tender  of  a  nomination  for  office,  although 
it  is  a  tacit  acknowledgment  that  they  are 
considered  wicked  or  weak  enough  to  be 
popular.  Virtue  does  not  lie  level  with 
the  public  eye,  and  it  is  easier  to  look 
down  than  up.  A  man  would  attract 
more  notice  in  a  gutter  than  on  the  roof 
of  a  house.  If  you  would  be  seen  by  the 
crowd,  you  must  get  above  their  heads. 
The  world  takes  no  pleasure  in  the  re- 
ward of  goodness.  If  virtue  is  to  be  a 
test  of  merit,  they  say,  what  will  become 
of  us  .'  It  is  expecting  too  much  to  ask 
the  world  to  take  pleasure  in  its  own  con- 
demnation. Was  not  Christ  crucified, 
and  Barabbas  liberated  ? 

It  was  the  fashion  a  few  years  ago  with 
poets,  to  write  long  poems  with  a  single 
pleasure  for  a  theme;  as  the  Pleasures 
of  Hope,  Memory,  and  so  forth  ;  Dr. 
McHenry,  we  believe,  closed  the  cata- 
logue with  the  Pleasures  of  Friendship. 
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Swedenborg  has  written  a  very  long  book 
on  the  Pleasuresof  Conjugal  Love, atheme 
which  no  poet  has  yet  employed.  And 
this  is  a  pleasure  common  to  both  worlds. 
Many  pleasures  have  not  the  least  smack 
of  a  celestial  aura.  Such  are  the  plea- 
sures of  getting  in  debt,  and  getting  out 
of  it,  the  last  being  the  greatest  of  all  ter- 
restrial delights,  because  it  rids  one  of  that 
frightful  monster — a  dun.  The  pleasures 
of  eating,  drinking,  sleeping,  smoking, 
and  fighting,  we  will  only  name — they 
are  for  the  Sancho  Panzas  and  Bobadils 
of  the  world,  for  members  of  Congress 
and  Jobbers.  The  pleasures  of  dress, 
which  the  ladies  experience  in  a  high  de- 
gree, are  purely  terrestrial.  It  is  melan- 
choly to  reflect,  that  these  charming  be- 
ings, who  give  so  much  pleasure  them- 
selves, must  be  deprived  of  this  pleasure 
in  the  next  world,  where  one  pair  of  pur- 
ple wings  must  last  them  forever.  The 
pleasure  of  getting  money  is  also  purely 
of  this  world,  but  the  pleasure  of  getting 
rid  of  it  is  half  paradisaical — particularly 
if  it  be  given  away ;  for  to  give,  is  to 
imitate  the  Giver  of  all  things.  The 
pleasure  of  lending  is  at  best  a  Wall 
street  pleasure,  which  must  depend  for 
its  intensity,  very  much,  on  the  kind  of 
security  taken.  The  pleasure  of  reading 
and  writing,  and  of  seeing  yourself  in 
print  for  the  first  time,  are  purely  terres- 
trial ;  so  is  the  pleasure  of  being  criticised 
and  misquoted,  and  misunderstood ;  of 
scandal ;  of  hearing  and  telling  news;  of 
collecting  books,  pictures,  shells,  coins, 
autographs,  everything  but  taxes ;  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  a  friend  in  a  duel,  and 
shooting  him  ;  of  dancing  ;  and  the  plea- 
sure of  singing,  which  is  also  celestial. 
No  pleasure  is  more  earthly  than  that  of 
being  cheated,  which  we  have  good  au- 
thority for  believing  is  quite  equal  to  the 
pleasure  of  cheating,  which  must  account 
for  the  great  number  of  cheats  in  the 
world.  Cheating,  like  charity,  is  twice 
blessed.  A  pain  can  never  be  a  pleasure, 
but  a  pleasure  may  become  a  pain,  as 
there  may  be  pleasure  in  writing  dull  es- 
says, or  there  would  not  be  so  many 
written,  but  there  can  never  be  any 
pleasure  in  reading  them.  The  pleasure 
of  appearing  in  print  is  like  that  of  falling 
in  love,  it  can  never  be  repeated.  It  is  a 
rainbow  which  gilds  the  mists  of  life  but 
once ;  but  it  may  occur  at  the  close  as 
well  as  at  the  beginning  of  day.  Con- 
nected with  this  is  the  pleasure  of  being 
puffed,  which  an  angel  might  envy.  We 
know  a  young  author  of  sixty-live  ripe 
years,  who,  at  that  thoughtless  age,  has 


had  the  imprudence  to  publish  his  first 
book  ;  he  haunts  his  publisher's  daily, 
in  the  expectation  of  reading  a  review  of 
his  speculations  in  theology ;  he  is  as 
fidgety  and  abstracted  as  a  young  lover, 
and  I  dare  say  repeats  to  himself,  "  the 
course  of  authorship  never  did  run 
smooth."  It  is  a  pleasure  in  itself  to  see 
the  old  white-headed  youngster,  with  a 
pair  of  magnifying  glasses  on  his  nose, 
searching  the  papers  in  his  publisher's 
office  in  quest  of  a  notice  of  his  book. 
Poor  old  boy  !  It  would  have  been  happy 
for  him,  if  he  had  never  learned  the  real 
value  of  a  newspaper  puff.  One  morning 
he  walked  into  his  publisher's  counting- 
room  with  a  step  as  elastic  as  youth  ;  his 
eyes  sparkled  through  their  glasses,  and 
his  white  hair  glistened  like  burnished 
silver ;  a  vernal  joy  beamed  from  his 
whole  body.  "  I  have  got  an  excellent 
notice,"  he  exclaimed,  pulling  a  newspa- 
per from  his  pocket.  "  And  what  sur- 
prises me  is  that  so  discriminating  a  critic 
should  have  read  my  book  so  early.  I 
must  find  him  out.  But  hear  what  he 
says  : — '  This  is  a  remarkable  production, 
and  we  predict  for  it  a  rapid  sale  and  a 
wide  popularity.  The  profound  thought, 
extensive  learning,  and  original  style  of 
the  author,  will  place  him  among  the 
most  remarkable  men  of  the  age.  No 
library  can  be  considered  complete  with- 
out it.'  Complimentary,  isn't  it?"  said 
the  gratified  author. 

"  You  may  v/ell  say  so,"  coldly  replied 
the  publisher,  "  I  wrote  it  myself." 

"  You  wrote  it  ?"  exclaimed  the  author, 
staring  wildly  at  his  pubhsher,"  and  are 
those  your  real  views?" 

«'  To  tell  you" the  truth,  my  dear  friend, 
I  have  not  read  a  word  of  your  book," 
said  the  publisher;  "  but  I  have  no  doubt 
it  deserves  all  1  have  said  about  it." 

The  venerable  young  author  was 
dreadfully  shocked ;  but  he  cut  out  the 
notice,  nevertheless,  and  put  it  away  care- 
fully in  his  pocket-book  to  be  used  in  the 
event  of  his  book  going  to  a  second  edi- 
tion. Poor  mortals  who  expect  pleasure 
from  such  painted  bladders  as  newspaper 
puffs,  meet  with  a  good  many  disagreea- 
ble shocks.  A  young  artist  who  ex- 
hibited his  first  picture  in  the  National 
Academy  not  many  years  since,  after 
working  himself  into  a  fever  and  spend- 
ing two  or  three  sleepless  nights  because 
it  was  not  hung  in  the  line,  at  last  took 
refuge  for  consolation  in  the  newspapers, 
where  he  searched  with  aching  eyes 
every  morning  for  a  notice.  There 
seemed  to   be  a  conspiracy  among  the 
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critics  not  to  notice  his  picture  at  all,  and 
then  there  seemed  to  be  a  conspiracy  to 
crush  him.  He  was  nearly  driven  to 
madness  by  their  remarks.  One  found 
fault  with  his  drawing,  another  with  his 
subject,  and  another  with  his  color;  some 
recommended  him  to  quit  painting,  some 
to  adopt  landscape,  and  some  to  go  to 
Ital)'.  The  last  advice  he  thought  very 
sensible,  but  very  cruel,  for  his  means 
were  scarcely  sufficient  to  enable  him  to 
remain  at  home.  At  last  he  took  up  a 
weekly  paper,  and  exclaimed,  "  Eureka  !" 
as  his  eyes  greedily  ran  over  a  criticism  in 
these  words  :  "  No.  59.  A  truly  charming 
performance.  The  tone,  color,  composi- 
tion and  subject  of  this  work,  have  af- 
forded us  unqualified  pleasure.  The 
artist  is  an  honor  to  his  country  ;  let  him 
persevere  in  his  profession  with  an  eye 
upon  the  great  names  of  Europe,  and  he 
will  be  sure  of  fame  and  fortune.  The 
shadows  are  a  little  too  opaque,  and  the 
color  is,  perhaps,  too  raw,  while  the 
drawing  is  not  as  correct  as  it  might  be  ; 
but  in  other  respects,  especially  a  certain 
cool  warmth  of  the  sky,  the  picture  is 
perfect.  It  reminds  us  forcibly  of  the 
old  masters."  "  And  I,  too,  am  a 
painter !"  exclaimed  the  happy  Stipple, 
as  he  thrust  the  paper  into  his  pocket,  and 
hurried  home  to  read  the  glorious  notice 
to  his  mother  and  sister.  It  would  not 
be  believed  if  we  told  the  exact  number 
of  times  that  the  delighted  artist  read  this 
criticism  trying  to  discern  the  real  mean- 
ing of  the  critic.  What  puzzled  him  most, 
was  the  comparison  of  the  old  masters. 
It  nearly  brought  on  a  fever  trying  to 
guess  which  of  the  old  masters  was 
meant.  At  last  he  resolved  to  call  upon 
the  critic  for  an  explanation,  not  doubt- 
ing a  hearty  welcome  from  one  v.'ho 
entertained  such  exalted  views  of  his 
genius. 

The  critic  was  a  small  lawyer  to  whom 
the  publisher  of  the  weekly  paper  had 
given  a  ticket  to  the  exhibition  on  the 
condition  of  his  writing  a  spicy  review 
of  the  pictures  ;  and  having  abused  No. 
58,  he  praised  No.  59  by  way  of  contrast 
and  to  give  an  air  of  picturesqueness  to 
his  criticisms.  The  blushing  artist  having 
announced  his  name,  Mr.  Stipple,  on  en- 
tering the  critic's  office  was  rather  dashed 
at  being  met  by  a  blank  stare  from  that 
terrible  personage. 

"  My  name  is  Stipple,"  he  said  again  ; 
"  I  painted  number  59  which  you  had  the 
kindness  to  notice." 

"  Oh,  indeed !"  said  the  critic,  "  sit  down 
Mr.  Stipple." 
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The  artist  sat  down,  and  after  waiting 
some  time  in  silence,  ventured  to  ask  his 
admirer  which  of  the  old  writers  it  was 
whose  works  had  been  brought  to  mind 
by  his  humble  attempt  in  art .' 

"  Which  of  them .'  why,  the  whole 
of  them,"  replied  the  critic. 

"  Then  you  had  no  particular  meaning 
in  the  terms  which  you  applied  to  my 
picture  ?"  said  the  artist. 

"  None  in  the  world  ;  but  if  they  have 
given  you  any  offence  I  am  very  sorry 
for  it,"  said  the  critic,  he  having  forgot 
whether  he  had  praised  or  abused  Stip- 
ple's picture. 

There  is  not  so  much  as  a  homeopathic 
dose  of  celestial  aura  in  the  pleasure  of 
being  puffed.  The  pleasure  of  puffing  is 
infinitely  greater,  for  that  is  akin  to  be- 
nevolence, which  is  a  celestial  quality. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  refined  degrees  of 
cheating ;  and  cheating  is  a  pleasure 
which  we  all  delight  in.  Some  men  at 
their  outset  in  life,  hesitate  for  a  moment 
and  say,  "  to  cheat  or  not'to  cheat ;"  but 
nobody  hesitates  about  being  cheated. 
'Tis  the  common  lot.  Almost  the  only 
true  pleasure.  The  man  who  has  never 
been  cheated  has  never  been  happy.  Js 
not  this  world  all  a  fleeting  show,  ex- 
pressly formed  for  cheating  in  ?  So  eager 
are  we  to  be  cheated  that  we  cheat  our- 
selves. The  miser  who  picked  his  own 
pocket  to  add  a  guinea  to  his  store,  it  has 
been  well  observed,  is  a  type  of  all  men. 
If  we  gave  up  cheating  ourselves,  more 
than  half  the  trades  and  professions 
would  be  ruined.  It  is  the  habit  of  self- 
deception  which  causes  us  to  be  so  easily 
duped  by  others.  The  only  person  whose 
motives  we  do  not  scrutinize,  whose  pro- 
fessions we  do  not  doubt,  is  ourself. 
When  we  go  to  judgment  nothing  will 
astonish  us  more  than  a  knowledge  of 
ourselves  ;  we  shall  be  prepared  for  ev- 
erybody's sins  but  our  own.  My  neigh- 
bor, who  sees  me  but  once  a  week, 
knows  that  I  am  indolent,  wasteful,  and 
proud  ;  but  all  the  while  I  think  myself 
industrious,  saving,  and  humble.  As  for 
him  his  niggardliness,  and  hypocrisy  are 
the  talk  of  the  whole  country  ;  but  he 
remarked  the  other  day  that  his  donations 
were  bringing  him  to  the  poor-house. 

We  have  already  taken  up  too  much 
of  the  reader's  time  to  afford  space  for  all 
the  earthly  pleasures  that  might  be  enu- 
merated ;  but  we  believe,  in  a  reverent 
faith,  that  there  are  as  many  pleasures  in 
this  life  as  in  the  next,  if  we  had  the 
sense  to  enjoy  them.  The  blight  upon 
the  happiness  of  the  worid  is  sin,  and  sin 
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is  ignorance.  Wisdom  and  pleasure  are 
synonymous  words  in  the  Bible.  The 
body  is  unquestionably  a  clog  to  the 
keenest  perceptions  of  whicli  the  soul  is 
capable,  but  if  it  blunt  the  edge  of  our 
pleasures,  it  does  the  same  to  our  pains. 
When  the  preacher  declared  that  all  here 
was  vanity,  he  only  meant  all  vain  em- 
ployments. Love  to  God,  charity,  mercy, 
pity,  conjugal  love,  friendship,  the  sweets 
of  industry,  the  delights  of  a  pure  life, 
the  innocent  enjoyments  of  rural  occupa- 
tions, the  satisfaction  of  a  right  use  of  our 
talents,  the  placidity  of  a  quiet  conscience, 
are  all  earthly  pleasures,  they  are  not 
vain,  for  we  shall  enjoy  the  same  in 
Heaven,  and  the  zest  of  their  enjoyment 
will  be  heightened  by  the  recollection  of 
their  enjoyment  here.  But  men  will  fre- 
quently seek  enjoyment  in  objects  which 
they  know  will  yield  them  none  :  they 
will  do  so,  too,  even  while  they  caution 
others  against  the  same  conduct.  Joseph 
Andrews  was  justly  astonished  in  ob- 
serving that  fashionable  people  thought 
to  gain  the  respect  of  their  friends  by 
filling  their  houses  with  costly  furniture, 
while  they  laughed  at  their  neighbors  for 
doing  the  same  thing.  There  is  probably 
not  a  lady  in  Broadway  who  feels  the 
slightest  degree  of  respect,  or  veneration, 
or  love,  or  friendship,  for  the  stock  in 
trade  of  any  upholsterer  between  Union 
Square  and  Bowling  Green,  and  yet  there 
is  hardly  a  lady  in  the  same  distance  that 
will  not  pride  herself  on  the  possession 
of  a  new  suit  of  curtains,  or  a  set  of  rose- 
wood chairs.  The  chairs  and  curtains 
will  give  pleasure  to  nobody,  but  the  cost 
of  them  might  produce  inconceivable  hap- 
piness if  dispersed  among  the  poor  and 
needy. 

We  look  at  a  fine  house,  a  fine  pic- 
ture, or  a  fine  park,  and  admire  them; 
perhaps  we  inquire  the  name  of  the  artist 
who  produced  them  ;  but  we  never  be- 
stow a  thought  on  their  owner.  If  we 
wish  to  look  at  handsome  furniture  we 
can  drop  in  at  Boudoine's  or  Meeks'. 
Mrs.  Johnson  is  not  elevated  a  hair's 
breadth  in  our  esteem  for  having  the 
articles  in  her  drawing-room,  which  we 
saw  exposed  in  an  auction-room  last 
week.  What  do  we  care  whether  Mr. 
Jones  or  Mr.  Brown  be  the  owner  of  a 
picture  by  Page,  or  of  a  statue  by  Powers  ? 
All  our  love  and  admiration  are  bestowed 
upon  the  artists  and  their  works,  not 
upon  Mr.  Jones  and  Mr.  Brown,  whom 
Vi^e  like  or  dislike  without  any  regard  to 
their  property,  which   may    pass    into 


other  hands  to-morrow.  But  Mr.  Jones 
and  Mr.  Brown  expect  to  receive  plea- 
sure from  possessing  things  which  would 
afford  none  if  they  were  not  possessed. 

Swedenborg  has  not  designated  the 
nature  of  the  four  hundred  and  seventy- 
eight  pleasures  experienced  by  the  dwell- 
ers in  the  lower  heaven,  where  that 
number  are  found,  but  there  is  one  which 
he  mentions  in  another  place,  that  ex- 
actly resembles  one  of  the  grand  plea- 
sures of  this  lower  world.  It  is  the 
delight  of  a  parent's  heart  upon  the  en- 
trance into  life  of  the  first-born.  Is  there 
conception  in  this  pleasure  .'  Is  it  of  the 
earth,  earthy  .'  or  is  it  not  pure  and  ce- 
lestial, free  from  all  taint  of  selfishness 
and  sin  .'  Speaking  of  infants  in  heaven, 
Swedenborg  says,  "  when  they  entered, 
the  Jiowers  above  the  entrance  glittered 
most  joyfully."  Will  not  all  parents 
whose  little  ones  have  been  taken  from 
them  put  faith  in  Swedenborg  ?  But 
while  those  celestial  flowers  glittered 
with  joy  in  heaven,  what  blackness  and 
anguish  issued  from  the  portals  through 
which  the  innocents  had  passed  hence. 
We  are  not  among  the  disciples  of  Swe- 
denborg, but  it  is  not  the  smallest  of  our 
pleasures  to  suffer  the  sweet  delusion  of 
faith  in  his  revelation  concerning  the 
State  of  Infants  in  Heaven : 

"  How  all  things  are  insinuated  into 
them  by  delightful  and  pleasant  things, 
which  are  suited  to  their  genius,  has  been 
also  shown  to  me,  for  it  was  given  me  to 
see  infants  handsomely  clothed,  having 
around  the  breast  garlands  of  flowers,  re- 
splendent with  the  most  beautiful  and 
heavenly  colors,  and  likewise  around  their 
tender  arms.  Once  it  was  also  given  me 
to  see  infants  with  their  tutoresses,  to- 
gether with  virgins,  in  a  paradisaical  garden 
beautifully  adorned,  not  so  much  with 
trees  as  with  laurel  espaliers,  and  thus 
porticoes  with  paths  conducting  towards 
the  interior  parts  ;  the  infants  themselves 
were  then  clothed  in  like  manner,  and 
when  they  entered,  the  flowers  above  the 
entrance  glittered  most  joyfully.  Hence 
it  may  be  manifest  what  delights  they 
have,  and  also  that  by  things  pleasant  and 
delightful  they  are  introduced  into  the 
goods  of  innocence  and  charity,  which 
goods  are  by  those  things  continually  in- 
sinuated into  them  from  the  Lord." 

If  we  believe  in  this,  shall  we  not  be 
more  solicitous  to  get  to  Heaven  that  we 
may  know,  and  converse  with  the  tutor- 
ess who  has  been  charged  with  the 
precious  care  of  our  little  boy  ? 

H.  F. 
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THREE     CHAPTERS    ON    THE    HISTORY    OF     POLAND. 

CHAPTER   II.* 


THE     REVOLUTION. 


The  fate  of  Poland  was  anew  decided 
by  the  Congress  of  Vienna  on  the  3d  of 
May,  1815.  The  duchy  of  Warsaw  was 
formed  into  a  kingdom  to  be  united  to  the 
crovvn  of  Russia  under  a  separate  consti- 
tution and  administration.  Gallicia  with 
the  salt  mines  of  Wieliczka  (Vie-lich- 
kah)  fell  into  the  hands  of  Austria,  and 
Posnania  was  to  be  retained  by  Prussia 
under  the  title  of  the  grand  duchy  of 
Posen.  Lithuania  and  the  southern  pro- 
vinces beyond  the  pale  of  the  new  king- 
dom, were  incorporated  into  the  Russian 
empire  without  any  distinction.  Cracow 
with  its  vicinity  was  made  an  indepen- 
dent republic,  to  be  under  the  protection 
of  the  courts  of  Russia,  Prussia,  and 
Austria.  The  sequel  proved,  as  it  might 
have  been  predicted,  that  the  fate  of  the 
republic  was  like  that  of  a  lamb  put  in 
the  care  of  three  hungry  wolves,  the 
strongest  getting  the  first  and  largest 
share. 

Alexander,  the  emperor  of  Russia,  on 
his  becoming  king  of  Poland,  gave  her  a 
constitution,  by  which  the  freedom  of 
conscience  and  of  the  press  was  guaran- 
tied ;  it  approached  much  also  in  other 
respects  to  the  constitution  of  the  3d  of 
May.  The  benefits  of  this  constitution 
extended  only  to  4,000,000  of  inhabit- 
ants ;  but  the  king-emperor  promised 
they  should  be  also  enjoyed  by  the  rest 
of  the  provinces. 

This  new  state  of  things  revived  the 
Polish  nation ;  the  young  emperor  seem- 
ed so  generous,  so  eager  after  the  dis- 
tinction which  noble  deeds  confer,  that 
the  Poles  allowed  themselves  to  cherish 
hopes  of  seeing  their  country  restored  to 
her  rank  amongst  the  nations  of  Europe. 
Their  literature  look  a  new  start;  soci- 
eties of  learned  men  were  formed ;  the 
system  of  education  revised,  and  even 


the  physical  complexion  of  Poland  be- 
gan to  improve.  All  things  seemed  to 
verify  the  fable  of  the  phcenix  rising 
from  its  ashes. 

The  emperor,  whose  liberal  feelings 
were  soon  congealed  on  his  return  to  the 
cold  atmosphere  of  his  native  country, 
was  frightened  at  the  flight  the  spirit  of 
freedom  took,  and  began  immediately  to 
arrest  it.  He  found  fitting  tools  in  Zaioii- 
czek,  (Zah-yon-chek,)  a  Polish  veteran, 
now  made  viceroy,  and  in  his  imperial 
brother,  Constantine,  who  was  appoint- 
ed Commander-in-chief  of  the  Polish 
army.  The  liberty  of  the  press  was  the 
first  object  of  his  persecution ;  and  the 
act  of  the  31st  of  July,  1819,  put  an  end 
to  it.  His  encroachment  on  a  guaran- 
tied right  soon  extended  to  other  matters, 
in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  Diet. 
Swarms  of  spies  were  let  loose  upon  the 
country ;  a  state  prison  was  opened  at 
Warsaw  to  receive  patriots,  which  soon 
had  occupants :  and  the  publicity  of  de- 
bates in  the  Diet  was  abolished.  These, 
however,  were  but  presages  of  approach- 
ing atrocities  which  were  enacted  to- 
wards the  end  of  Alexander's  life,and 
after  the  accession  of  Nicolas,  the  25th 
of  December,  1825.  We  will  introduce 
here  a  few  instances  which  will  give  at 
least  a  faint  idea  of  the  character  of  the 
monsters  concerned  in  these  infernal 
deeds. 

The  Grand  Duke,  Constantine,  did  not 
confine  himself  to  his  mihtary  office,  but 
meddled  with  everything  in  the  govern- 
ment ;  his  will  alone  became  law.  One 
of  the  most  opulent  and  respectable  citi- 
zens of  Warsaw,  without  being  at  all 
acquaintexl  with  his  character,  hired, 
through  some  of  his  people,  as  a  servant 
in  his  brewery,  a  Russian  deserter.  The 
offender   was  detected,  but  the  brewer 


*  Notwithstanding  our  usual  care,  some  misprints  have  occurred  in  our  first  chapter ;  we 
take  this  opportunity  to  correct  them.  Page  488,  column  11.,  §  ii,  line  5  from  the  bottom  of 
the  paragraph,  read  Sarmata  instead  of  Sarmatia—V[].e  former  being  the  singular  oi  Sarma- 
tae.  Page  492,  column  I.,  for  Reyten  read  Reytan — column  IL,  for  (Rats-lav-itsch)  read 
(Rats-lav-itseh) ;  for  (Mah-tsich-yo-vitsch)  read  (Mah-tsieh-yo-vitseh).  Page  496,  column 
I.,  for  Glogowezyk,  read  Glogow'czyk— for  Gli  nomini  read  Gli  uomini. 
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was  not  allowed  to  prove  his  innocence, 
and  by  order  of  the  Grand  Duke  was  put 
iton  fetters  and  made  to  work  with  a 
wheelbarrow  in  tlie  public  streets.  And 
when  his  daughter  came  to  Constantine 
to  crave  mercy  for  her  father,  he  kicked 
her  down  stairs,  using  at  the  same  time 
the  most  abusive  language.  It  was  not 
uncommon  for  women  to  have  their 
heads  shaved  hy  command  of  the  des- 
pot, if  they  happened  to  displease  him. 
Once,  four  soldiers  were  severly  punish- 
ed for  not  carrying  out  such  an  order, 
when  they  could  not  effect  it  without  of- 
fering personal  violence  to  the  victims. 
A  distinguished  member  of  the  diet,  Nie- 
mojowski,  for  his  opposing  the  arbitrary 
taxation  which  the  Grand  Duke  would 
impose,  was  arrested  and  sent  to  his 
country-house,  where,  surrounded  by 
Cossacks,  he  was  kept  for  five  years,  and 
not  allowed  even  to  attend  to  his  private 
affairs  which  demanded  his  supervision. 

One  day,  a  nobleman  from  the  coun- 
try, with  his  lady  and  coachman,  were 
made  to  work  with  a  wheelbarrow 
among  the  convicts,  for  having  passed 
the  droszki  of  the  Grand  Duke  without 
paying  any  mark  of  respect  to  his  high- 
ness, although  they  were  ignorant  of  his 
equipage. 

But  the  persecution  did  not  end  here ; 
even  children  were  punished  for  their 
thoughtless  actions.  A  son  of  Count 
Plater,  nine  years  old,  in  the  playfulness 
of  childhood  while  he  was  at  college, 
wrote  on  a  wall  "  The  3d  of  May  for- 
ever," that  being  the  anniversary  of  the 
famous  constitution.  The  fact  was  re- 
ported to  Novosilzoff,  the  curator  of 
Universities,  who  instituted  ah  inquiry 
among  the  students  to  ascertain  the  cul- 
prit. None  of  them,  however,  betrayed 
hi m,  for  which  they  were  flogged  with 
the  utmost  severity.  The  unlucky  of- 
fender himself  finally  confessed  the  act, 
and  was  condemed  by  the  Grand  Duke 
,  to  be  a  soldier  for  life,  incapable  of  any 
advancement  in  the  army.  And  when 
his  mother  threw  herself  before  the 
Duke's  carriage  to  implore  mercy  for  her 
son,  Constantine  spurned  her  with  his 
foot !  Novosilzoff  was  one  of  the  base 
hirelings  worthy  of  his  master ;  he  was 
a  fiend  incarnate  to  the  students,  and  as 
his  station  was  next  to  the  Grand  Duke, 
his  power  was  extensive,  and  not  less 
despotic. 

One  instance  more  of  the  savage 
character  of  this  man  will  be  enough. 
One   day  an  officer  of  the  lancer-guard 


went  through  his  exercises  before  him 
in  an  admirable  manner ;  but  when 
ordered  to  turn  while  at  full  gallop — the 
horse  having  become  restive — hewasun- 
able  to  do  it.  The  command  was  repeat- 
ed in  a  thundering  voice,  but  in  vain  ;  the 
horse  had  become  unmanageable.  Con- 
stantine, now  completely  beside  himself 
with  rage,  cried  out  "  Halt !"  and  com- 
manded a  pyramid  of  twelve  muskets 
with  fixed  bayonets  to  be  erected.  By 
this  time  the  animal  being  subdued,  the 
rider  had  retxirned,  when  he  was  ordered 
to  leap  the  pyramid.  Ail  around  trem- 
bled for  him,  but  the  officer's  horse  cleared 
it.  Without  a  moment  of  delay  he  was 
ordered  to  repeat  the  fearful  leap ;  and 
the  noble  animal  stood  safe  again  on  the 
farther  side.  Thus  thwarted  in  his  pur- 
]»ose,  the  Grand  Duke  grew  still  more 
furious,  and  reneated  the  command  for 
the  third  time.  A  General  Avho  happened 
to  be  present,  interceded  for  the  pardon  of 
the  officer,  observing  that  the  horse  and 
rider  were  both  exhausted,  and  it  would 
be  to  doom  them  to  a  horrible  death. 
The  General  was  immediately  arrested 
for  presuming  thus  to  interfere.  The 
order  was  given,  and  the  horse  and  rider 
escaped  once  more.  For  the  fourth  time 
the  Grand  Duke  exclaimed,  "  To  the  left 
about ! — Forward  !"  For  the  fourth  time 
the  horse  gallantly  cleared  the  pyramid, 
and  then  with  his  rider  fell  exhausted  to 
the  earth.  The  horse  had  his  fore-legs 
broken,  but  the  rider  escaped  unhurt ; 
yet  his  countenance  was  deadly  pale,  his 
eyes  glared  wildly,  and  his  knees  shook 
under  him.  Death-like  silence  reigned 
as  he  approached  the  Grand  Duke,  and 
laying  his  sword  at  his  Highness'  feet,  in 
broken  voice  thanked  him  for  the  honor 
of  the  emperor's  service.  "  I  take  back 
your  sword,"  said  the  Duke,  sulkily,  "  but 
are  you  not  aware  of  what  may  be  the 
consequence  of  this  midutiful  conduct  to- 
wards me  .'"  The  officer  was  sent  to  the 
guard-house.  Subsequently  he  disap- 
peared, and  was  never  heard  of  after. 
This  scene  took  place  at  St.  Petersburg. 
These  are  given  merely  as  specimens 
— volumes  might  be  filled  with  the  atro- 
cities of  this  prodigy  of  inhumanity,  who 
for  fifteen  years  was  allowed  to  prey 
upon  the  Polish  nation.  They  are  also 
but  individual  grievances,  while  the  en- 
tire nation  suffered  under  more  general 
wrongs.  The  sacredness  of  private  cor- 
respondence was  invaded.  Letters  were 
read  at  the  po.st-offices,  before  they  were 
delivered.   If  the  skill  of  the  seal-breaker 
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should  fail  in  opening  a  letter,  or  closing 
it  so  as  not  to  be  discovered,  it  was  then 
thrown  aside.  Spies  infested  all  places  ; 
domestics,  nay,  relations  were  suspected, 
for  this  pestiferous  influence  reached  even 
the  domestic  hearth. 

Such  and  similar  were  the  sufferings 
that  caused  Poland  to  make  a  desperate 
effort  to  break  her  fetters.  History  does 
not  present  another  instance  of  a  nation 
suffering  so  much,  and  with  such  forbear- 
ance— the  English  barbarities  towards  the 
Irifsh  have  not  equaled  this.  In  the  case 
of  the  Poles,  barbarism  and  civilization 
— open  cruelty  and,  secret  policy — ^joined 
to  effect  the  same  object,  the  extirpating 
of  the  nation. 

While  Poland  was  thus  suffering,  a 
few  patriots,  in  1821,  coneeived  the  idea 
of  freeing  her  from  the  Russian  yoke. 
At  the  same  time,  Russian  patriots,  head- 
ed by  Col.  Pestel,  were  an.tious  to  redeem 
their  own  country,  and  in  1824  extended 
their  hand  to  the  Poles,  as  co-workers  in 
the  .same  cause.  The  month  of  May, 
1826,  was  fixed  upon  as  the  day  of  deliv- 
erance. The  death  of  Alexander  in  the 
early  part  of  December,  1825,  thwarted, 
however,  these  plans.  The  Russian  pa- 
triots thought  that  the  accession  of  Nico- 
las to  the  throne  was  the  propitious  hour 
for  the  revolt.  The  sequel,  however, 
proved  otherwise ;  the  insurgents  were 
dispersed,  the  leaders  taken;  some  of 
whom  were  hanged,  others  sent  to  Si- 
beria. This  led  the  emperor  to  suspect 
the  fidelity  of  the  Poles,  and  inquiries 
were  instituted  in  Poland,  the  conse- 
quences of  which  were,  arrests  on  the 
least  suspicion,  imprisonment,  and  the 
exile  to  Siberia  of  many  patriots,  distin- 
guished by  their  station  as  well  as  by 
their  virtues. 

But  the  more  the  emperor's  wrath 
raged  the  more  Polish  patriots  saw  the  ne- 
cessity of  delivering  their  country.  VVys- 
ocki  (Vis-ots-ky)  and  Schlegel,  (Shleh- 
gehl)  of  the  military  school  of  cadets  at 
Warsaw,  planned  the  deliverance.  They 
communicated  their  views  to  others,  and 
thus  was  formed  the  "  Patriotic  Club." 
These  heroic  men  for  five  years  perse- 
vered in  their  undertaking,  fearless  of 
persecution,  and  the  swarms  of  spies 
around  them. 

The  three  days  of  July  of  the  French 
struck  terror  into  the  heart  of  Constantine. 
From  the  first  reception  of  the  news  of 
this  revolution,  there  was  no  day  on 
which  some  persons  were  not  imprisoned, 
either  in  Warsaw  or  the  provinces.     On 


the  night  of  the  7th  of  September,  forty 
students  were  seized  in  their  beds,  and 
thrown  into  prison.  The  revolution  in 
Belgium  was  a  new  bell  of  alarm,  tolling 
its  note  of  warning  in  the  ears  of  Russian 
despots.  But  the  number  of  patriots  kept 
increasing,  as  did  their  courage.  The  ar- 
rest and  imprisonment  of  eighty  students 
who  had  assembled  in  a  private  house,  to 
commemorate  by  prayers  the  anniversary 
of  the  butchery  of  their  ancestors  at  Pra- 
ga  by  Suwarow  in  1794,  hastened  the 
day  of  deliverance.  The  measure  of  Rus- 
sian iniquities  was  full  to  overflowing, 
and  the  29th  of  November  was  fixed  upon 
by  the  patriots  as  the  day  of  retribution. 

The  Poles  have  long  been  distinguish- 
ed for  bravery,  but  in  their  whole  history 
there  is  nothing  transcending  that  which 
they  displayed  in  the  last  revolution. 
Indeed,  no  history  presents  a  spectacle 
morally  more  subl  ime  than  this  event.  A 
people  who  suffered  till  human  patience 
could  endure  no  longer,  sensible  of  their 
wrongs  rise  unanimously  to  avenge  them, 
to  strike  with  the  energy  of  despair  for 
their  homes  and  their  altars^to  deliver 
their  bleeding  country  or  fall  in  death  upon 
her  bosom — to  roll  back  the  tide  of  op- 
pression that  swept  even  her  firesides,  or 
perish  in  the  effort.  Had  it  not  been  for 
this  revolution  of  the  Poles,  the  French 
and  the  Belgians  would  have  beheld  the 
Russians  at  the  gates  of  their  respective 
capitals,  for  the  holy  Alliance  had  already 
planned,  and  the  Russian  and  Polish 
army  had  received  orders  to  be  ready  to 
move  towards  the  Rhine  with  the  first 
disappearance  of  snow.  But  Poland  with 
her  single  hand  stayed  the  arrogance  of 
the  despots  that  were  to  crush  European 
freedom,  though  she  fell  herself  by  the  act. 

The  sun  of  the  29th  of  November 
rose  to  see  the  patriots  swear  before  the 
Almighty  not  to  swerve  from  their  holy 
purpose, and  to  ask  hisblessingupon  their 
endeavors.  Most  of  them  were  young 
men  and  students.  That  evening  at  sev- 
en o'clock,  the  flames  of  a  wooden  house 
rose  to  heaven,  announcing  that  the  hour 
of  the  resurrection  of  Poland  was  at  hand. 
Obedient  to  the  call,  many  brave  students 
and  officers  ran  to  and  fro  through  the 
streets  of  the  Old  Town  shouting  "  Poles, 
brethren !  the  hour  of  vengeance  has 
struck  !  The  time  to  revenge  the  tortures 
and  cruelties  of  fifteen  years  is  come ! 
Down  with  the  tyrants  !  To  arms,  breth- 
ren,  to  arms  !     Our   country  forever !" 

This  thrilling  war-cry  struck  every 
heart  with  electric  power,  and  thousands 
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of  voices  bore  the  stirring  appeal  onward, 
"  Down  with  the  tyrants,  down  !  Poland 
forever !" 

A  hundred  and  twenty  cadets  with 
Wysocki  (Vissotskie)  and  Schlegel  (Shle- 
gel)  at  their  head,  throw  themselves  upon 
the  barracks  of  the  Russian  cavalry,  and 
sweeping  them  like  a  tornado,  send  fifty 
souls  to  their  last  account,  and  scatter  the 
remaining  eighteen  hundred  in  consterna- 
tion on  every  side — -many  of  them  per- 
ishing in  the  attempt  to  cross  the  canal 
surrounding  the  barracks.  While  this  is 
going  on,  ten  or  twelve  students  traverse 
the  gardens  that  lie  on  their  way  to  the 
palace  of  the  Grand  Duke,  bent  upon  se- 
curing his  Highness.  But  for  his  fortu- 
2iate  star,  they  would  have  succeeded  :  he 
heard  the  tumult,  and  escaped  through  a 
secret  door.  On  entering  his  apartments 
they  found  but  his  lady,  whose  repose 
they  did  not  disturb.  When  about  to 
leave  the  court-yard  of  the  palace,  they 
met  the  Russian  General  Gendre,  aid-de- 
camp of  Constantine,  and  the  vilest  of  the 
vile,  whom  they  killed  on  the  spot,  and 
dispersed  his  followers. 

This  work  done,  they  hastened  to  re- 
join their  comrades  at  the  bridge  of  ISo- 
bieski.  Here  a  company  of  Russian  cui- 
rassiers, hurrying  up  to  save  their  bar- 
racks, approached  them.  The  cadets 
formed  a  line,  and  concealed  themselves 
in  the  park  near  the  street,  waiting  till 
they  came  up,  and  then  poured  a  fierce 
volley  into  their  ranks,  sending  confusion 
among  them,  and  stretching  sixty  riders 
on  the  ground.  This  handful  of  brave 
youths  passing  on,  meet  a  squadron  of 
Russian  hussars,  while  the  heavy  tramp 
of  approaching  cavalry  shake  the  ground 
behind  them.  It  is  a  critical  moment; 
but  undismayed,  one-half  of  them  throw 
themselves  into  the  ditch,  in  order  to  re- 
ceive the  hussars,  and  the  others  form  in 
platoons,  and  with  hurras  attack  the  cui- 
rassiers in  their  rear,  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet.  Both  bodies  of  horse  are  over- 
thrown, and  the  Russians  fly  with  pre- 
cipitation, leaving  the  ground  covered 
with  the  dead. 

Having  not  lost  a  single  man  in  these 
skirmishes,  the  cadets  arrive  at  the  part 
of  the  city  called  the  New  World  and 
the  Three  Golden  Crosses,  where  they 
find  two  Polish  companies  of  light  in- 
fantry, who  join  them  immediately  in 
spite  of  the  commands  of  their  generals, 
Stanislas  Potocki  (Pototskie)  and  Trem- 
bicki  (Trembitskie),  who  for  their  rash- 
ness   in    reproaching  the  soldiers   with 


their  conduct,  fall  victims  to  the  indig- 
nation of  the  populace.  In  extenuation 
of  Potocki's  conduct,  it  must  be  said  that 
he  perished  through  his  ignorance  of  the 
character  of  this  movement,  and  not 
through  ill-disposition  towards  it,  for  he 
was  known  to  be  patriotic.  The  patriots 
thus  strengthened  meet  in  their  onward 
course  with  the  Pohsh  generals,  Hauke 
and  Col.  Mieciszewski  (Mie-tsie-shev- 
skie),  whom  they  put  to  death  together 
with  General  Siemiontkovvski  (Sieh- 
mieont-kov-skie) ;  thus  freeing  the  earth 
from  the  worthless  burden  of  these  men. 
Both  the  young  and  the  old,  and  even 
women,  run  to  swell  the  patriotic  ranks 
and  drink  of  the  same  cup  of  joy. 

While  this  is  going  on  in  the  south 
part  of  the  city,  the  fourth  regiment  of 
infantry  are  active  in  another  quarter. 
At  every  guard-house  they  rend  the  air 
with  the  alarm-drum,  to  which  the  shouts 
of  the  populace  respond.  They  fall  upon 
the  barracks  of  Russian  infantry,  and 
carry  them  with  fierce  cries  of  vengeance. 

"  Free  the  prisoners,"  cry  many  voices. 
And  a  band  of  patriotic  youths  run  to 
the  Franciscan  and  Carmelite  prisons. 
But  the  keepers,  and  turnkeys,  and  sol- 
diers make  a  stout  resistance ;  and  a 
bloody  struggle  ensues  in  the  narrow 
corridors.  All  were  slainbefore  the  prison 
doors  were  burst  open.  What  a  scene 
follows !  Here  a  father  wasted  with 
suffering,  with  tears  of  joy  in  his  eyes, 
creeps  to  meet  his  son ;  there  a  son 
throws  himself  into  the  embraces  of  his 
liberator-father.  And  ye,  four  angels  of 
chastity  !  who  preferred  your  honor  to 
your  freedom,  had,  in  this  prison,  to  bear 
witness  against  the  insult  of  certain  Rus- 
sian generals  !  At  this  sight,  pity  and 
vengeance  alternately  possessed  every 
spectator's  heart,  and  all  exclaimed, 
"  vengeance  !"  A  hundred  and  seventy 
students,  and  about  fifty  elder  persons, 
Polish  soldiers  and  citizens,  were  rescued 
from  these  two  prisons. 

Next  the  barracks  of  Alexander  and 
Stanislas,  where  the  Russian  infantry 
was  lodged,  yield  to  the  patriots;  and 
the  Russians  panic-struck,  fly  in  the  ut- 
most disorder.  At  about  midnight  every 
part  of  the  city,  but  the  southern,  being 
in  possession  of  patriotic  bands,  multi- 
tudes hasten  to  the  arsenal  for  arms  and 
ammunition.  Here  the  Polish  general 
Blummer,  who  was  rash  enough  to  re- 
sist, fell;  and  the  people  made  them- 
selves masters  of  more  than  thirty  thou- 
sand  muskets,  pistols,    sabres  and  car- 
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bines.  Thus  being  armed,  they  were 
arrayed  in  divisions  under  various  com- 
manders, and  sent  to  patrol  the  streets, 
and  arrest  all  spies  and  the  flying  enemy. 
Upwards  of  three  hundred  Russian  offi- 
cers were  arrested,  and  the  vile  Macrot, 
the  chief  of  spies  was  massacred,  and  his 
papers  were  seized. 

Towards  two  in  the  morning,  the  quiet 
of  the  city  being  restored,  most  of  the 
patriots  assembled  in  the  JJlica  Dluga, 
the  Long-street,  to  consult  upon  the 
measures  to  be  adopted  on  the  coming 
day,  and  sent  forth  the  following  address 
to  the  people :  "  Dear  brethren,  let  no 
one  have  a  right  to  accuse  us  of  cruelty  ; 
may  the  sanctity  of  our  cause  never  be 
polluted  by  barbarous  passions.  Having 
a  single  end  in  view,  national  freedom 
and  justice,  may  we  prove  lions  in  battle, 
mild  and  indulgent  to  defenceless  foes 
and  repentant  apostates.  Brethren,  let 
unity,  love  and  friendship  be  ours  !  Let 
us  forget  private  rancor  and  selfish  in- 
terest !  Children  of  one  mother,  our  dear 
Poland,  let  us  save  her  from  ruin  !"  To 
this  thousands  of  voices  responded,  with 
"  Poland  forever  !"  And  then,  grateful 
to  their  Maker,  the  assembled  multitude 
knelt  before  the  Almighty  to  thank  him 
for  the  deliverance  effected  with  so  little 
bloodshed,  and  to  crave  his  blessing  for 
the  future.  What  a  touching  spectacle 
to  behold  a  multitude,  in  the  dead  of 
night,  when  ail  is  dark  above — with 
here  and  there  a  solitary  lamp  throwing 
its  dim  light  upon  their  bent  figures  and 
upturned  faces,  as  they  prayed  to  their  de- 
liverer ! 

The  solemn  prayer  being  finished, 
plans  were  adopted  for  the  defence  of 
the  city ;  and,  Praga  being  taken  posses- 
sion of,  all  was  quiet  till  the  approaching 
morning.  Thus  ended  this  memorable 
night  of  the  29th  of  November,  1830, 
amid  these  tumults  in  which  no  one 
was  slain  without  provocation,  and  the 
rights  of  property  were  respected. 

The  first  morn  of  freedom,  after  so 
many  years  of  bondage,  was  saluted  with 
the  shouts  of  "  Our  country,"  "  Poland 
forever  I"  At  six  in  the  morning,  the 
drums  beat  for  the  people  to  assemble. 
Crowds  pressed  into  the  public  squares, 
without  distinction  of  rank,  age  or  sex. 
Clergymen,  civil  officers,  Jews,  even 
women  and  children,  armed  with  pistols, 
assembled  and  mixed  in  the  ranks.  The 
first  step  was  to  drive  the  Russians  from 
the  city,  and  before  nine  o'clock  not  a 
soul  of  them  was  left  within  the  walls. 


With  acclamations  the  people  then  re- 
ceived General  Chlopicki  (Klopitskie)  as 
their  Commander-in-chief,  while  Prince 
Adam  Czartoryski  (Char-tau-rys-kie), 
Prince  Michael  Radziwil  (Radz-iv-ill), 
Julian  U.  Niemcewicz  (Niem-tseh-vitch), 
and  Lelewel  (Lel-ev-el),  were  chosen 
members  of'  Provisional  Government — 
Prince  Lubecki  (Loo-bets-kie),  the  old 
minister,  being  retained  in  his  station  to 
assist  them.  The  new  members  imme- 
diately put  the  wheels  of  the  government 
in  motion,  to  give  confidence  to  the  peo- 
ple and  preserve  order  and  quiet. 

They  sent  deputies  to  the  Grand  Duke, 
who,  with  about  8,000  men,  lay  before 
the  walls  of  the  city,  to  inquire  what 
were  his  intentions.  They  established 
the  national  guard,  who  immediately  en- 
tered upon  their  duties.  At  the  same 
time,  the  Provisional  Government  sent 
proclamations  to  inform  the  nation  of 
these  events.  All  went  on  as  regularly 
as  ever,  and  the  city  bore  an  aspect  of 
perfect  tranquillity  ;  even  the  shops  were 
opened.  The  Russian  prisoners  were 
provided  for,  and  treated  with  the  utmost 
kindness. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  2d  of  December 
troops  arrived  from  the  country ;  and 
more  than  a  thousand  peasants,  and  fifty 
country  girls,  from  the  vicinity  of  War- 
saw, armed  with  clubs,  scythes,  and  other 
weapons,  entered  the  city.  The  enthu- 
siasm for  the  cause  of  their  country  over- 
came even  girlish  timidity.  The  national 
government  welcomed  these  interesting 
volunteers,  and  the  populace  escorted 
them  through  the   streets  with  shouts  of 

joy. 

On  the  morning  of  the  3d  of  December 
the  Grand  Duke  was  allowed  to  depart 
unmolested  for  the  frontier  with  his  Rus- 
sian guards;  while  the  Polish  troops  that 
were  with  him  declined  following  him, 
and  returned  to  the  city.  On  this  day, 
the  people  were  informed  that  the  Prince 
Adam  Czartoryski,  was  made  President 
of  the  Provisional  Government ;  that  the 
ISth  of  December  was  appointed  for  the 
opening  of  the  Diet,  and  that  a  deputation 
would  be  sent  to  St.  Petersburg  to  de- 
mand their  rights  of  the  Emperor. 

The  succeeding  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth 
of  December,  were  memorable  for  the  con- 
tinual arrival  of  crowds  from  the  country. 
Soldiers  and  countrymen  flocked  in  from 
all  quarters,  carried  away  by  the  general 
enthusiasm  ;  and  in  a  short  time  more  than 
five  thousand  peasants,  armed  with  axes, 
scythes,  and  all  sortsof  weapons  arrived; 
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while  more  than  two  hundred  country  girls 
were  found  in  their  number.  The  cup  of 
joy  was  now  full  to  the  brim.  All  dis- 
tinction of  rank,  age,  even  sex  vanished. 
The  noble  and  the  peasant,  the  rich  and 
the  poor,  joined  hy  the  common  tie  of 
sufferings,  embraced  as  brothers.  Tables 
with  refreshments  were  spread  in  the 
streets  for  those  who  arrived ;  and  in  the 
evening,  the  theatre  was  opened  for  the 
first  time  in  this  eventful  period.  A  pa- 
triotic drama  was  performed  which  elec- 
trified the  audience ;  the  music  playing 
Kosciuszko's'  march,  that  had  not  been 
heard  for  fifteen  years,  was  drowned  in 
the  shouts  of  the  people.  "  Hail  our 
country,  our  father  Kosciuszko  and  his 
friend  La  Fayette  for  ever  !"  filled  the  air. 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  drama,  those 
of  the  patriots  who  distinguished  them- 
selves on  the  first  night  and  after,  in  this 
revolution,  and  those  who  suffered  in  dun- 
geons for  their  country,  were  presented  to 
the  audience.  The  people  received  them 
with  joy,  and  carried  them  about  on  their 
shoulders.  Then  several  ladies  M^ere 
brought  forward,  who  on  the  first  night 
had  followed  the  patriots  in  arms,  or  had 
sacrificed  their  wealth  on  the  altar  of  free- 
dom. These  heaven-sent  angels  appear- 
ing in  the  halo  of  their  virtue,  were  re- 
ceived by  the  people  with  the  greatest  en- 
thusiasm, who  intoxicated  with  joy  and 
their  newly  recovered  liberty,  returned 
with  shouts  and  songs  to  their  homes. 

On  the  5th  religious  solemnities,  in 
honor  of  the  martyrs  of  Praga,  took  place 
under  the  canopy  of  heaven  at  Fraga.  On 
the  spot  where  their  remains  were  buried 
an  altar  was  erected,  and  mass  was  said. 
More  than  50,000  men,  that  were  assem- 
bled around  the  altar,  sent  up,  with  one 
voice,  their  prayer  to  God.  The  twelve 
academical  legions  formed  the  innermost 
circle,  amid  which  the  late  sufferers  were 
the  most  prominent.  In  the  intervals  of, 
and  after  the  divine  service,  several 
speeches  were  made ;  one  of  which  was 
delivered  by  one  of  the  liberated  prison- 
ers, who,  after  alluding  to  the  cruelties 
of  Suwarow,  and  stating  his  own  suffer- 
ings, thus  concluded: 


"  Brethren,  we  were  lately  forbidden, 
nay,  it  was  accounted  a  crime,  to  pray  for 
our  murdered  ancestors.  To-day,  under  this 
free  vault  of  heaven,  on  the  grave  of  our 
fathers,  on  the  soil  moistened  with  their 
sacred  blood,  which  cries  to  us  for  retribu- 
tion, in  the  presence  of  their  spirits  hover- 
ing over  us,  we  swear  never  to  lay  down 


our  arms  till  we  shall  have  been  avenged, 
or  fallen  like  them." 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremony  the 
air  resounded  with  the  patriotic  hymns 
which  the  assembled  multitude  rolled 
heavenward  in  their  joy. 

On  the  6th  of  December,  the  silver- 
headed  genera],  Chlopicki  (Klopitskie), 
whom  Europe  knew  ag  a  warrior,  and 
his  country  as  a  patriot,  was  chosen  dic- 
tator. Thus,  the  supreme  civil  and  mili- 
tary power  being  committed  to  his  hands, 
the  authority  of  the  provisional  govern- 
ment was  at  an  end.  The  Dictator  pro- 
mised to  lay  down  his  authority  on  the 
assemblage  of  the  Diet,  and  he  took  an 
oath  to  act  in  conformity  to  the  spirit  of 
the  nation. 

On  entering  upon  his  duties,  the  Dic- 
tator was  found  unequal  to  his  task.  He 
amused  himself  with  diplomatic  negocia- 
tions,  and  neglected  the  rapid  preparations 
for  war  that  were  demanded  by  the  peo- 
ple. In  the  mean  time  the  Emperor 
roared  like  a  lion  when  provoked  in  his 
den,  threatening  utter  annihilation  if  the 
people  did  not  submit  unconditionally. 
What  was  wanting  to  the  Dictator  in 
activity,  the  people  tried  to  make  np  by 
their  own  energy,  and  the  warlike  prepa- 
rations went  on  briskly.  On  the  assem- 
blage of  the  Diet,  the  Dictator's  conduct 
was  inquired  into  ;  the  consequence  of 
which  was,  that  he  was  deprived  of  his 
authority.  The  civil  administration  was 
entrusted  to  Prince  Adam  Czartoryski, 
and  the  command  of  the  army  to  Prince 
Michael  Radzivvil,  both  subordinate  to 
the  Diet. 

After  he  proved  his  inability  to  be  at 
the  helm  of  the  government.  General 
Chlopicki  took  a  place  in  the  suite  of 
the  Commander-in-chief,  and  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  councils  of  military  affairs. 
The  dictatorship  was  unhappy  in  its 
consequences,  for  the  time  lost  in  delay 
could  not  be  retrieved,  even  by  victories. 
The  enemy  was  allowed  to  cross  the 
frontiers,  while  they  might  have  been 
easily  kept  at  a  distance. 

When  the  Russian  army  Avas  in  mo- 
tion against  the  Poles,  Diebitsch,  the 
Commander-in-chief  published  a  procla- 
mation, couched  in  insulting  terms,  and 
threatening  to  crush  the  Polish  nation 
with  one  blow.  Indignant  at  these 
menaces,  the  people  instantly  demanded 
to  be  led  against  the  enemy.  The  con- 
test was  to  be  unequal.  Prussia  and 
Austria  assumed  a  menacing  attitude,  and 
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the  numerous  Russian  army  was  already 
advancing.  Yet  courage  and  faith  in 
the  good  cause,  joyously  bore  the  hand- 
ful of  the  Poles  into  the  held  of  bat- 
tle. 

.On  the  25th  of  January  the  troops  be- 
gan to  leave  Warsaw  and  the  other  towns 
of  the  department,  for  the  scene  of  action. 
When  the  march  commenced,  people  from 
the  neighboring  country  covered  the 
plains  around  Warsaw,  witnessing  the 
departure.  The  troops  passed  in  review 
before  the  general-in-chief,  and  left  the 
city  marching  between  lines  of  people, 
composed  of  senators,  ofScers  of  the  gov- 
ernment, the  clergy,  women  and  children, 
and  extending  more  than  two  miles  be- 
yond Praga.  Each  regiment  took  an 
oath  to  defend  their  country  to  the  last 
drop  of  their  blood.  And  sentiments  like 
the  following  were  constantly  heard : 
"  Dear  General,  if  you  see  us  turn  from 
before  the  enemy,  point  the  artillery 
against  us,  and  annihilate  our  ranks." 
The  people  could  not  but  trust  in  such 
soldiers. 

The  actual  force  of  the  Polish  army  at 
the  commencement  of  the  campaign 
amounted  to  32,600  infantry,  13,200 
cavalry,  while  its  artillery  consisted  of 
96  pieces.  So  small  a  handful  of  men 
dared  to  engage  with  the  giant  forces  of 
Russia,  consisting,  according  to  their 
own  statements,  of  300,000  men  and  300 
cannon.  This  colossal  army,  with  Mar- 
shal Diebitsch  at  their  head,  crossed,  in 
the  early  part  of  February,  1831,  the 
Polish  frontier. 

Thus,  after  being  chained  for  fifteen 
years,  the  white  Polish  eagle  breaks 
loose  his  fetters.  Mindful  of  his  past 
glory  he  soars  high  in  the  skies;  he 
pants  for  a  rencounter,  and  defies  the 
black  two-headed  Russian  bird  of  prey. 
Their  first  meeting  is  a  determined  strug- 
gle ;  the  white  plumage  of  the  bird  of 
Poland  is  reddened  with  the  blood  of 
his  antagonist,  which  is  glad  to  escape 
with  life.  They  meet  again  ;  and  again 
the  black  eagle  of  Russia  seeks  safety  in 
flight.  But  to  follow  thee,  O  white  eagle  ! 
in  thy  bold  flight,  to  recount  thy  bloody 
battles  and  thy  victories,  would  task  the 
pen  of  a  Livy. 

The  10th  of  February,  183J,was  the 
day  that  heard  the  first  shots  exchanged 
by  the  two  opposing  armies.  jNlien- 
dzyrzec  was  the  place  in  which  a  little 
skirmish  took  place  ;  and  here  the  Polish 
army  entered  upon  the  career  of  victory. 
Several  remarkable  battles,  and  numerous 


skirmishes  had  already  occurred  when 
the  dawn  of  the  25th  of  February  broke 
upon  the  victorious  Poles.  This  was 
the  day  of  the  memorable  battle  of  Gro- 
chow,  fought  within  sight  of  the  walls  of 
Warsaw. 

The  force  that  the  enemy  disposed  in 
order  of  battle  consisted  of  126,000  in- 
fantry, 42,000  cavalry  and  280  cannon. 
The  day  of  this  great  action  was  a  day 
of  unprecedented  horror.  The  battle 
opened  at  day-break,  and  at  once  became 
furious.  The  earth  bellowed  and  groaned 
as  if  in  her  last  agonies  ;  the  air,  pierced 
with  thousands  of  voices  of  the  dying 
and  wounded,  seemed  as  if  invaded  by 
vociferating  spirits,  the  clouds  of  smoke 
turned  day  into  night,  through  which 
broke  the  flashes  of  the  cannon  like  light- 
ning through  the  midnight  tempest.  The 
men,  begrimed  with  smoke  and  bespat- 
tered with  blood,  looked  as  if  just  es- 
caped from  the  infernal  regions  ;  all  was 
wild,  unearthly  and  terrific.  But  amid 
these  scenes,  senators,  oflicers  of  the  gov- 
ernment, the  clergy,  nay,  women  of  rank, 
were  seen  succoring  the  wounded  and 
comforting  the  dying.  And  hard  by,  the 
anxious  multitude  covered  the  plain, 
watching  eagerly  the  balancing  of  the 
fate  of  the  battle ;  their  pale,  anxious 
faces  now  reflecting  joy,  now  fear ;  their 
hearts  now  swelling  at  the  sight  of  the 
retreating  enemy,  and  now  trembling  for 
the  fate  of  their  fathers,  husbands,  sons 
and  brothers.  A  little  farther  off'  rose 
the  walls  of  Warsaw,  black  with  the 
breathless  population,  fixedly  gazing  upon 
the  scene  below,  filled  with  the  agony 
of  wavering  hope,  the  convulsive  suc- 
cession of  fear  and  joy,  as  the  tide  of 
battle  flowed  towards  the  city  or  receded 
in  the  distance.  Nine  times  did  the  Rus- 
sian thousands  sweep  over  their  position, 
and  nine  times  did  that  band  of  freemen 
steadily  hurl  them  back.  At  length, 
with  the  sunset,  victory  gave  her  blast 
for  the  Poles.  All  at  once,  the  heavens 
resound  with  "  Poland  forever  !"  The 
people  rush  into  the  embraces  of  the  ex- 
hausted but  victorious  soldiers.  Here 
the  mother  finds  her  son,  doubly  dear  to 
her  for  his  gushing  wounds  ;  there,  the 
wife  her  husband,  more  beloved  for  the 
marks  of  daring  that  cover  him  ;  and 
yonder,  children  come  to  kiss  the  wounds 
of  their  father.  And  here,  at  the  sight 
of  a  dying  brother  or  son,  husband  or 
father,  nature  struggles  between  the  love 
of  self  and  that  of  country ;  but  the  last 
prevails.     Such  was  this  eventful  day. 
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and  overcome  with  heat,  threw  ofif  all 
unsurpassed  in  the  annals  of  warfare  for 
its  bloodshed  and  the  bravery  of  a  free 
people.  Twenty  thousand  Russians  and 
live  thousand  Poles  strewed  the  earth,  a 
terrible  holocaust  to  freedom.  The  fight 
was  so  close  that  there  was  not  a  single 
general  or  staff  officer  who  had  not  his 
horse  killed  or  wounded  under  him. 
More  than  a  tenth  part  of  the  army  were 
slightly  wounded,  though  not  disabled 
from  service,  and  two-thirds,  at  least,  of 
the  officers,  and  probably  the  same  pro- 
portion of  the  soldiers,  had  their  clothes 
pierced  with  balls. 

This  battle  first  brought  the  merits  of 
John  Skrzynecki  (Skrjin-ets-kie)  into 
view.  Prince  Radziwil  took  his  respon- 
sible trust  upon  condhion  that  he  should 
he  allowed  to  resign  it,  as  soon  as  the 
field  of  action  should  discover  a  genius 
equal  to  the  task.  The  Prince  resigned 
his  office  of  commander-in-chief,  and 
General  Skrzynecki,  on  the  27th  of  Feb- 
ruary, was  appointed  by  the  Diet  in  his 
place.  The  success  of  the  battle  and  the 
choice  of  this  General  filled  the  nation 
with  the  highest  joy.  The  youth  from 
all  quarters  of  Poland  flocked  to  join  the 
national  standard,  and  the  people  were 
flushed  with  the  hope  of  success.  Many 
laid  their  fortunes  on  the  altar  of  their 
country,  and  ran  to  sacrifice  their  lives. 

The  following  anecdote  will  show  how 
much  General  Skrzynecki  was  beloved 
by  the  army.  While  inspecting  the  7th 
regiment  of  infantry,  he  noticed  a  soldier 
who,  having  not  yet  entirely  recovered 
from  his  wounds,  had  his  head  bandaged. 
"  My  dear  comrade,"  said  he  to  the  sol- 
dier, "  why  have  you  left  the  hospital  in 
such  a  state  .'  You  had  belter  return  im- 
mediately." The  soldier  answered, "  Gen- 
eral, I  have  heard  of  your  courage  and 
your  achievements,  and  how  much  you 
are  beloved  by  the  nation,  and  I  could 
not  refuse  myself  the  satisfaction  of  be- 
ing present  at  the  first  fire  under  your 
command ;  and  in  which  I  hope  the  Polish 
army  will  be  victorious."  Skrzynecki, 
embracing  the  wounded  patriot,  exclaim- 
ed, "  With  such  soldiers  to  command,  I 
need  have  no  fear  that  I  shall  fail  to  sup- 
port the  honor  of  my  country  !" 

Every  step  that  the  new  Commander- 
in-chief  took  was  marked  by  energy  ;  the 
organization  of  the  army  went  on  rapidly ; 
the  fortification  of  Warsaw,  also,  was 
prosecuted  with  vigor;  and  victory  every- 
where perched  on  the  Polish  standard. 
The  battle  of  Demby-Wielkie  (Demby- 


vielkieh,)  fought  on  the  30th  of  March, 
proved  that  the  hopes  the  nation  reposed 
in  the  talents  of  Skrzynecki  Avere  well 
grounded.  All  the  details  of  the  action 
were  arranged  by  the  Commander-in-chief 
himself:  the  result  of  which  was,  that  the 
enemy  lost,  in  dead,  wounded  and  prison- 
ers, about  10,000  men  and  22  cannon. 
The  Poles  sufi[ered  only  the  loss,  in  killed 
and  wounded,  of  about  five  hundred. 

It  is  not  our  design  to  enter  into 
a  particular  account  of  all  the  battles 
that  were  fought,  but  simply  to  state  the 
result  of  them.  In  the  spring  the  Lithu- 
anians arose,  and  though  few  in  num- 
bers and  badly  equipped,  fought  success- 
fully against  a  superior  force  of  veteran 
troops.  A  band  of  two  hundred  boldly 
advanced  against  an  army  of  five  thou- 
sand men,  supported  by  twelve  cannon 
and  defended  by  the  walled  city  of  Wil- 
na,  and  overthrew  them. 

General  Dwernicki  (Dver-nits-kie,) 
with  his  corps,  in  the  south  of  Poland, 
performed  prodigies  of  valor,  and  the 
cause  of  independence  went  gloriously 
on.  Up  to  the  battle  of  Iganie,  which 
took  place  on  the  9th  of  April,  fifteen 
great  battles  were  fought,  in  which  the 
enemy  lost  nearly  fifty  thousand  men, 
without  winning  a  single  one.  All  this 
time,  the  Polish  army  consisted  of  nearly 
fifty  thousand  men,  with  a  hundred  and 
forty  cannon,  while  the  enemy  had  been 
reinforced  with  forty  thousand  fresh 
troops. 

The  first  and  only  defeat  in  the  whole 
war  that  the  Poles  suffered,  was  that  of 
Kazimierz,  in  the  early  part  of  April, 
where,  after  hard  fighting  against  thrice 
their  own  number,  the  small  corps  of  the 
intrepid  General  Sierawski  (Sieh-rav- 
skie)  were  compelled  to  abandon  their 
position,  though  they  retired  in  perfect 
order.  Still,  this  defeat  deranged  the  plans 
of  the  Commander-in-chief,  and  thus  had 
an  unfortunate  effect  upon  the  final  issue 
of  the  war. 

The  battle  of  Ostrolenka,  on  the  26th 
of  May,  1831,  one  of  the  fiercest  which 
took  place,  showed  that  the  Polish  arm 
was  yet  strong.  The  two  armies  were 
led  by  their  generalissimoes  in  person  ; 
but  while  Diebitsch  was  borne  about  in 
an  easy  carriage,  Skrzynecki  fought  on 
foot  with  bayonet  in  band,  together  with 
General  Pac  (Pats).  It  was  a  sultry 
day,  and  made  still  more  so  by  the  clouds 
of  smoke  that  curtained  in  the  hosts  ;  and 
after  struggling  heroically  for  several 
hours,  the  Poles,  panting  from  exhaustion 
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their  accoutrements  and  superfluous  cloth- 
ing, and  seizing  the  naked  bayonet,  bore 
down  with  their  terrible  front  on  the 
Russian  lines.  Then  commenced  one  of 
those  desperate  hand-to-hand  fights,  so 
fearful  to  witness.  On  one  side  were 
patriotic  devotion  and  the  enthusiasm  of 
a  noble  cause — on  the  other  overwhelm- 
ing numbers  and  the  discipline  of  veteran 
troops ;  and  when  they  closed  with  the 
bayonet  the  struggle  became  terrific.  The 
clatter  of  steel  was  heard  above  the  roar 
of  cannon,  as  with  their  flashing  eyes 
bent  in  wrath  on  the  enemy,  and  their 
measured  tread  shaking  the  ground  over 
which  they  passed,  those  determined 
Poles  pressed  steadily  on.  Nothing  could 
withstand  their  shock — over  artillery, 
infantry  and  all,  they  swept  like  the  in- 
rolling  tide  of  the  sea,  and  the  bloody 
field  was  won.  Nine  thousand  Russians, 
covered  with  blood  and  dust,  and  tram- 
pled to  the  earth,  marked  their  terrible 
path  over  the  field  ;  and  there  also  were 
.scattered  three  thousand  Polish  martyrs 
among  whom  were  numbered  the  gallant 
Generals  Kicki  (Kitskie)  and  Kaminski 
(Kham-inskie).  It  was  at  this  battle  that 
General  Bern,  at  the  head  of  his  park  of 
artillery,  displayed  his  genius  and  won 
an  immortal  name.  After  the  battle, 
Diebitsch  withdrew  with  his  army  to- 
wards the  Prussian  frontier,  where  he  re- 
ceived supplies  from  Prussia,  and  where 
he  lay  inactive  till  death  overtook  him 
on  the  10th  of  June. 

The  disarming  of  the  corps  of  General 
Dwernicki  (Dver-nitskie)  by  the  Aus- 
trians,  the  misconduct  of  the  Generals 
Gielgud  and  Chlapowski  (Klap-ovskie) 
in  Lithuania,  who  entered  Russia  with 
their  forces,  and  the  discovery  of  a  Rus- 
sian conspiracy,  in  which  General  lan- 
kowski  (Yan-kov-skie)  was  implicated, 
damped  the  hopes  of  the  Poles,  and  in 
the  frenzy  of  despair  they  even  suspected 
their  beloved  Skrzyneckiand  Czartoryski. 

After  Count  Paskievitch  succeeded  Die- 
bitsch in  the  command,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Prussian  frontier,  he  crossed 
the  Vistula  and  encamped  on  its  left 
bank,  and  soon  was  within  a  few  hours' 
march  of  Warsaw.  This  alarmed  the 
nation.  The  people  and  the  army,  who 
were  kept  inactive,  were  exasperated, 
and  many  persons  fell  the  victims  of  their 
suspicion. 

A  committee  was  appointed  by  the  Die  t 
to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief, who  was  found  jnno- 
ceat.    His  reasons  for  inactivity  were,  as 


stated  to  the  committee  under  an  oath  of 
secrecy,  that  the  French  and  English 
cabinets  gave  him  assurances  of  being  in- 
terested in  the  Polish  cause,  and  that  in 
two  months  everything  would  be  settled  in 
its  favor — tivie  alone  was  necessary,  and 
that  he  shoidd  not  risk  a  battle.  The 
Poles  were  yet  able  to  fight,  and  could 
beat  the  enemy,  had  it  not  been  for  this 
wily  diplomacy.  Russia  duped  both  the 
French  and  the  English  cabinets  by  fair 
promises,  or  they  both  must  be  consider- 
ed as  villainous  accomplices  in  a  con- 
spiracy against  Poland.  At  the  same 
time  the  Diet  deposed  Skrzynecki  and 
nominated,  pro  tempore,  in  his  place 
General  Dembinski,  who  had  returned 
covered  with  laurels  from  an  expedition 
into  Lithuania.  This  General,  for  a  dis- 
tance of  several  hundred  miles,  (from  the 
gulf  of  Riga  to  Warsaw,)  and  for  twenty 
days,  cut  his  way  through  the  enemy, 
steadily  continuing  his  march,  though 
surrounded  by  a  superior  force  and  con- 
stantly exposed  to  their  murderous  fire, 
and  arrived  at  Warsaw  early  in  August, 
just  at  the  time  of  this  awful  crisis  in  the 
fortunes  of  Poland,  and  was  soon  after 
nominated  Commander-in-chief. 

General  Krukowiecki  (Kroo-kov-yets- 
kie)  was  chosen  President  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, but  with  the  powers  of  a  Dicta- 
tor. This  was  the  most  unfortunate  step 
that  the  Diet  took.  This  base  man  be- 
trayed his  trust ;  he  played  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy,  and  was  not  detected  till  it 
was  too  late  to  counteract  his  intrigues, 
for  the  enemy  was  at  the  gates  of  War- 
saw. By  his  artifices,  he  tried  to  induce 
the  Diet  to  sign  the  capitulation,  but  it 
refused  to  the  last. 

On  the  6th  of  September,  at  eight  in 
the  morning,  the  enemy  advanced  to 
storm  the  city.  Prior  to  this,  Krukow- 
iecki weakened  the  garrison  by  sending 
away  20,000  troops.  At  10  in  the  morn- 
ing, the  Diet  assembled  and  continued 
their  deliberations  amidst  the  roar  of  can- 
non. 

The  garrison,  in  spite  of  the  traitor 
Krukowiecki,  bravely  defended  the  city. 
On  the  following  morning  (the  7th)  Pas- 
kievitch summoned  the  place  to  surren- 
der ;  but  receiving  cannon  balls  for  his 
answer,  he  pressed  forward.  Until  eleven 
o'clock  at  night,  the  horrors  of  battle  con- 
tinued to  rage.  Emboldened  by  the 
nearer  approach  of  the  enemy,  the  Gen- 
eralissimo atttempted  to  coerce  the  au- 
thorities into  a  surrender,  and  endeavored 
to  compel  Count  Ostrowski  (Os-trov-skie) 
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as  Marshal  of  the  Diet,  to  sign  the  capi- 
tulation. "  You  may  murder  me,"  an- 
swered the  noble  Marshal  with  indig- 
nation, "  but  as  I  have  no  Russian  blood 
in  my  veins,  I  will  never  sign  this  capi- 
tulation." Now  Krukowiecki's  conduct 
was  intelligible ;  he  was  deposed,  and 
Bonaventura  Niemojowski  (Nieh-mau- 
yov-skie)  succeeded  him  as  President  of 
the  National  Government. 

The  city  was  found  on  fire  in  several 
places,  and  to  save  it,  the  capitulation 
was  signed,  by  which  the  Polish  troops 
were  to  evacuate  Warsaw.  The  army, 
accompanied  by  the  authorities  and  the 
principal  families,  then  left  the  city  for 
Modlin.  The  Russians,  having  lost 
25,000  men  before  the  walls,  entered 
Warsaw  without  the  confidence  of  con- 
querors, while  the  Poles  left  it  full  of 
hope  soon  to  drive  them  out — the  mili- 
tary bands  playing  as  they  went  the  na- 
tional air,  "  Poland  is  not  yet  lost !" 
Krukowiecki,  who  remained  to  welcome 
the  enemy,  received  the  proper  reward 
for  his  services — he  was  sent  into  Siberia. 

The  head-quarters  were  established  in 
Modlin,  and  General  Rybinski  (Rib-ins- 
skie)  was  nominated  general-in-chief. 
The  unfortunate  course  that  the  cause  of 
the  Polish  nation  took  from  this  time,  is 
rather  unaccountable.  True,  the  capitu- 
lation of  Warsaw  enervated  the  moral 
courage  of  the  nation ;  the  faith  in  suc- 
cess was  shaken,  but  yet  there  was  lack 
neither  of  numbers  nor  of  stout  hearts. 

General  Rybinski,  at  the  head  of 
20,000  men,  fought  40,000  Russians 
while  retreating  towards  the  Prussian 
frontier,  and  there  met  by  20,000  Prus- 
sians, saw  himself  obliged  to  surrender 
his  arms  into  the  hands  of  that  perfidious 
power.     When  thus  disarmed,  and  after 


solemn  promises  of  good  treatment,  they 
were  fired  upon  and  brutally  massacred 
by  these  civilized  barbarians  !  They 
even  resorted  to  starvation  to  induce  the 
Polish  soldiers  to  return  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  Russia  ;  and  they  actually,  by 
force  and  persuasion,  after  they  separated 
the  officers  from  the  troops,  drove  the 
latter  into  Russian  dominions,  where 
they  were  impressed  into  service,  and 
sent  into  Caucasian  deserts.  After  the 
Poles  were  disarmed  all  the  arms  were 
given  up  to  Russia  by  the  Prussian  au- 
thorities. Such  was  the  fate  of  this 
corps. 

General  Rozycki  (Ro-zits-kie),  at  the 
head  of  his  corps,  retreated  fighting  into 
the  Cracow  territory,  and  so  did  General 
Romarino,  where  they  both  were  dis- 
armed by  the  Austrians,  and  sent  into  the 
interior  of  their  dominions.  This  hap- 
pened tow^ards  the  end  of  September. 
Thus,  more  than  50,000  men,  with  arms 
in  their  hands,  were  constrained  to 
abandon  the  Polish  territory.  The  for- 
tress of  Zamosc  (Zam-ostz)  held  out  to 
the  last,  but  it  had  to  submit  in  the  latter 
part  of  October  ; — and, 

"So  all  this  gallant  blood  has  gushed  in  vain! 
And  Poland,  by  the  Northern  Condor's  beak 
And  talons  torn,  lies  prostrated  again. 
0    British    patriots,   that  were    wont    to 

speak 
Once  loudly  on  this  theme,  now  hushed  or 

meek  ! 
0  heartless    men  of   Europe — Goth   and 

Gaul! 
Cold — adder-deaf  to  Poland's  dying  shriek  ! 
That  saw  the  world's  last  land  of  heroes 

fall— 
The   brand  of  burning  shame   is  on  vou 

all— all— all !" 
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BEETHOVEN, 


BY   KICHARD   GRANT   WHITE. 


A  GENIUS  is  expected  by  many,  per- 
haps most  of  the  world,  to  look  and  act 
very  differently  from  the  rest  of  mankind. 
Indeed,  unless  a  man  of  great  talent  be 
remarkably  large  or  small,  or  have  such 
a  physiognomy  as  was  never  before  seen 
or  heard  of,  or  behave  in  such  a  manner 
as  would  make  his  company  intolerable, 
unless  he  were  that  much  talked  of  but 
rarely  recognized  thing — a  genius — his 
hope  of'appreciation  by  the  mass,  in  his 
own  day  and  generation,  would  be,  in 
most  cases,  vain.  The  eccentricities 
of  genius,  as  they  are  called,  are  so 
looked  upon  as  a  necessary  attendant,  if 
not  an  essential  part  of  it,  as  to  be  con- 
sidered an  unfailing  index  of  its  existence. 
So,  but  with  more  reason,  miners  tell 
the  presence  of  rich  iron  beds  by  the  dis- 
coloration and  fetid  odor  of  the  water 
springing  from  the  soil. 

That  some  men  of  genius  have  been 
peculiar  in  person  and  eccentric  in  man- 
ner, there  is  no  doubt;  but  there  is  as 
little  doubt  that  their  peculiarities  and 
eccentricities  have  been  greatly  exag- 
gerated by  their  Boswells,  and  again  as 
little,  that  of  men  of  genius,  there  have 
been  comparatively  lew,  very  few,  dis- 
tinguished for  eccentricity  or  personal 
peculiarity.  Personal  beauty  of  a  high 
order  is  the  only  external  characteristic 
which  appears  to  belong  to  them  as  a 
class.  The  general  belief  on  the  subject 
seems  naturally  accounted  for  by  the  fact, 
that  the  peculiar  habits  of  men  of  mark 
are  as  apt  "  monstrari  digito "  as  their 
persons,  and  that  which  would  be  un- 
heeded or  frowned  down  in  others,  is 
sought  out  and  tolerated,  if  not  admired, 
in  them.  Most  men  paint  for  themselves 
an  ideal  head  of  the  great  creative  minds 
with  whose  works  they  are  familiar, 
and,  doing  so  in  conformity  with  the  no- 
tions of  which  we  have  just  spoken,  most 
are  disappointed  on  meeting  with  the  por- 
traits of  those  whom  they  have  thus  de- 
picted to  themselves. 

There  has  probably  never  lived  a  more 
marked  exception  to  these  observations- 
one  who,  in  his  mode,  life  and  personal 
appearance,  more  completely  satisfied  the 
general  requirements  as  to  men  of  ge- 
nius—than Ludwig  von  Beethoven,  the 
deaf  compos-r  of  Bonn.    Short  in  stature ; 


wild  and  melancholy  in  appearance; 
strange  and  careless  in  dress ;  painfully 
awkward  in  his  movements ;  eccentric  in 
all  his  habits  of  life ;  at  times  childishly 
simple,  at  others  absurdly  assuming  in 
manner  ;  distrustful  of  kindness,  but  in- 
tolerant of  neglect ;  himself  revering  no- 
thing, yet  claiming  all  deference  to  him- 
self;  believing  the  enemies  whom  he 
despised,  when  they  maligned  the  friends 
whom  he  respected  ;  living  in  want  and 
pleading  penury  when  possessed  of  the 
means  of  comfort ;  affecting  and  seeming 
at  times  to  despise  rank  and  wealth,  and 
yet  eagerly  seeking  the  notice  of  the 
one,  and  possession  of  the  othep;  it 
seems  only  necessary  that  he  should  be 
a  musician,  and  deaf,  to  fill  up  the  mea- 
sure of  strangeness  and  inconsistency  in 
his  character.  No  one,  who  has  under- 
stood and  properly  felt  his  music,  can  be 
for  a  moment  dissatisfied  with  his  por- 
trait. The  massy  forehead  and  ponder- 
ous brow,  the  flood  of  wild,  disheveled 
hair,  the  gloomy  eye,  gazing  intensely 
into  vacancy,  and  the  strongly  marked 
mouth,  where  determination  and  scorn, 
Avit  and  melancholy,  seem  striving  for 
the  mastery,  are  iair  exponents  of  the 
man  and  his  works. 

Schindler,  his  incompetent  biographer, 
says  of  him,  that  he  possessed  too  much 
genuine  religious  feeling  to  believe  that 
Nature  had  created  him  to  be  a  model 
for  future  ages,  as  many  would  have  per- 
suaded him  ;  speaks  of  him  as  living  in 
another  world,  though  existing  in  this  ; 
compares  him  to  a  child,  to  whom  every 
external  influence  gives  a  new  impulse, 
and  who  turns  a  willing  ear  to  flattery, 
because  incapable  of  estimating  the  mo- 
tive of  the  flatterer.  "  Beethoven,"  saya 
he,  "  well  knew  and  always  respected 
the  motto,  Palmam  qui  meruit  ferat.  Hia 
upright,  impartial  mind  led  him  to  bestow 
the  most  unequivocal  approbation  on 
foreign  talent.  He  ahvays  bore  in  mind 
that  a  Mozart  had  preceded  him,  and  that 
another  might  folloiv  him.  He  ever  cher- 
ished high  expectations  of  the  future,  for 
he  fervently  believed  in  the  omnipotence 
of  the  Creator,  and  the  inexhaustibility  of 
Nature."  And  then  breaking  out  into 
the  superlative  of  eulogy,  he  says  :  "  Oh  ! 
how  great  was  Beethoven  as  a  man  ! 
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Whoever  learned  to  know  him  on  that 
side,  and  was  capable  of  comprehending 
and  judging,  not  only  of  his  mighty 
genius,  but  also  of  his  noble  heart,  will 
not  fail  to  place  the  moral  man,  if  not 
above  the  great  composer,  at  least  on  the 
Bame  level  with  him." 

A  very  strange  appreciation  of  Beetho- 
ven's character  this,  even  taking  the  very 
partial  and  prejudiced  biography  which 
Schindler  himself  has  produced,  as  giv- 
ing the  true  points  of  that  character. 
Dazzled  by  the  halo  of  glory  with  which 
he  justly  circles  the  head  of  the  com- 
poser, his  biographer  is  blind  to  the 
distorted  features  of  the  man,  drawn 
by  his  own  unconscious  and  unwilling 
hand. 

In  considering  the  compositions  of  any 
mighty  master,  if  we  meet  that  which  is 
dissonant  to  our  ears  and  incomprehensi- 
ble to  our  minds,  we  may  bow  in  sub- 
mission to  the  greatness  of  his  genius, 
believing  the  fault  in  ourselves,  and  feel- 
ing that  which  is  chaotic  confusion  to  us, 
is  clear  and  regular  to  him.     For  not  all, 
even  of  the  cultivated,  have  that  natural 
organization  which  necessitates  the  sus- 
ceptibility requisite  to  the  perfect  appre- 
ciation of  the  most  elevated  creations  of 
art.     And  if  it  be  true  that,  "in  art  the 
great  is  not  for  all,"  still  more  is  it  true 
that  "  all  are  not  for  the  great."     For, 
though  in  the  loftiest  creations  of  the 
greatest    minds,   there    is  a    simplicity 
which  makes  them  felt,  even  if  not  com- 
prehended, by  the  lowliest  minds;  and 
though  this  very  simplicity  is  one  strong 
proof  of  their  greatness,  still  there  are 
some  of  their  productions  which  are  only 
for  the  cultivated  and  refined — some  ora- 
cles uttered  in   a  tongue  known  only  to 
the  initiated,  because  only  to  the  initiated 
are  they  addressed  ;  and  it  may  be,  some 
uttered  only  for  their  fellow-prophets,  and 
comprehensible  only  by  them.     This  is 
eminently  the  case  with  the  works  of 
Beethoven.     He  is  not  always  lucid,  and 
though  we  should  recollect  that  he  is 
great,  not  by  reason  of,  but  rather  in  spite 
of,  his  occasional  want  of  clearness,  yet 
there  is  no  composer,  save  perhaps  Han- 
del, who  requires  to  be  read  and  heard 
with  such  implicit  faith,  and  such  distrust 
of  self.     But  though  the  works  of  a  great 
author  may  be  regarded  in  this  all  trust- 
ful light,  his  life  cannot  claim  the  same 
immunity;  still  less  should  his  vices  or 
his  failings  be  considered  as  necessary 
adjuncts  to  his  genius.     The  possession 
of  genius  adds  to,  not  diminishes,   the 
accountability  of  its  possessor   to  God 


and  man,  and  the  biographer  who  gilds 
the  vices  of  his  subject  by  the  glory  of 
his  works,  is  guilty  as  false  himself  to 
the  trust  he  hap  received,  and  as  an  en- 
courager  of  those  who  follow  him  to 
make  their  talent  an  excuse  to  them- 
selves for  the  sins  whose  guilt  it  really 
deepens. 

From  these  remarks  it  must  by  no 
means  be  gathered  that  Beethoven  was  a 
man  of  vicious  life.    Far  from  it.    In- 
deed, had  he  been  guilty  of  great  crimes, 
urged  on    thereto  by    strong  passions ; 
had  he  been  the  wayward  thing  which 
genius  sometimes  is,  his  failings  could 
have   been    passed    by  in   that   charity 
which  beareth  all  things,  believeth  all 
things,  and  hopeth  all  things.     But  this 
was  not  the  case.     It  is  from  the  tone  of 
his  whole  life  and  character,  that  we  en- 
ter our  objection  to  the  eulogy  of  his 
biographer.      No ;     Beethoven     was    a 
mighty  genius,  but  not  a  noble  heart ; 
he  was  a  great  composer,  but  not  a  great 
man  ;  for  his  mind  lacked  integrity,  and 
his  heart  charity.     Self  was  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  one,  and  the  idol  of  the  other. 
Shut  out  during  the  whole  of  his  life 
from  that  rude  contact  with  the  world, 
which  destroys  the  freshness,  the  purity, 
and  the  confidence  of  youth,  but  which  it 
is  one  of  the  highest  attributes  of  genius  to 
preserve  through  life  in  unfading  integ- 
rity, he  seems  to  have  been  always  dis- 
trustful of    those  around   him,   always 
selfish,  always  egotistical,  and  never  to 
have  had  the  least  consideration  for  the 
feelings  of  others. 

Beethoven  was  born  at  Bonn,  in  the 
year  1770,  and  passed  his  life  in  that  city 
and  in  Vienna,  where  he  composed  all  his 
great  works,  and  where  he  died.    His  mu- 
sical education  he  received  from  Haydn, 
Mozart,    Albrechtsberger     and     Salieri. 
That  is,  he  was  the  pupil  of  each  one  of 
these  for  some  time,  for  he  was  too  self- 
willed  to  learn  anything  of  anybody,  and 
this  trait  of  his  character  was  evident, 
not  only  in  music,  but  in  all  the  affairs  of 
life.     He   yielded  nothing,  either  upon 
persuasion,  reason  or  compulsion.     His 
whole  life  as  an  artist  and  a  man  seems 
to  have  been  the  assertion  of  his  own  indi- 
viduality, the  enforcement  of  his  own  will 
and  caprice.  VVegeler,  who  knew  Haydn, 
Albrechtsberger   and    Mozart,    remarks 
that  "  each  said  Beethoven  had  always 
been  so  obstinate  and  self-willed,   that 
his  own  hard  experience  often  had  to 
teach    him   those   things,  the   study  of 
which  he  would  not  hear  of;"  find  Beet- 
hoven himself  said — when  Haydn,  proud 
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of  his  ungrateful  pupil,  wished  him  to 
write  on  the  titles  of  his  early  works, 
"  pupil  of  Haydn," — that  although  he  re- 
ceived  some   instructions  from  Haydn, 
yet  he  had  never  learnt  anything  of  him. 
This  is  easily  to  be   believed,  for  two 
minds  more  incongruous  could  scarcely 
have  been  found,  than  the  spiritual,  pure, 
gentle,  placid,  and  well-regulated  Haydn, 
and  the  wild,  ungovernable,  turgid  Beet- 
hoven.    Their  habits  of  life  and  of  com- 
position were  as  ditferent  as  their  mental 
organization,  and  were  in  perfect  conso- 
nance   with    their    characters.      Haydn 
never  wrote  save  when  neatly  dressed, 
and  having  on  his  hand  a  diamond  ring 
given  him  by  his  princely  patron,  and 
always  in  one  apartment,  which  was  kept 
in  order,  and  had  a  delightful  exposure. 
His  manuscript,  too,  was  scrupulously 
neat,  and  very  legible  ;  and  as  his  patron 
wished  every  day  a  new  composition  for 
the  bariton  from  him,  he  always  produced 
it.     Beethoven,  no  matter  what  were  his 
engagements,  never  composed,  save  when 
he  pleased,  and  his  pleasure  in  the  matter 
was  most  fitful ;  his  manuscript  was  with 
difficulty  read,  even  by  those  most  fa- 
miliar with  it,  the  notes  being  shapeless 
things,  dashed  into  the  lines  in  apparent 
fury  and  recklessness.  Life  was  too  short, 
he  said,  to  paint  notes  ;  yet  Haydn  wrote 
much  more  than  he  did.     His  room,  Sey- 
fried  thus  describes  : — "  The   most  ex- 
quisite confusion  reigned  in  his  house; 
books  and  music  were  scattered  in  all  di- 
rections ;  here  the  residue  of  a  cold  lunch- 
eon, there  some  full,  some  half-emptied 
bottles ;  on  the  desk  the  hasty  sketch  of 
a  new  quartette  ;  in  another  corner  the  re- 
mains of  breakfast;  on  the  piano  forte 
the  scribbled  hints  for  a  noble  Symphony, 
yet  little  more  than  in  embryo ;  hard  by 
a  proof  sheet,  waiting  to  be  returned  ;  let- 
ters from  friends,  and  on  business,  spread 
all  over  the  floor;  between  the  windows 
a  goodly  Stracchino  cheese,  and  on  one 
side  of  it  ample  vestiges  of  a  genuine 
Verona  salai ;  and,  notwithstanding  this 
confusion,  he  constantly  eulogised,  with 
Ciceronian    eloquence,    his    own    neat- 
ness and  love  of  order!   When,  however, 
tor  whole  hours,  days,  and  often  weeks, 
something  mislaid  was  looked  for,  and 
all  search  had  proved  fruitless,  then  he 
changed  his  tone,  and  bitterly  complained 
that  everything  was  done  to  annoy  him." 
If  we  add  to  this  that  he  was  constantly, 
and  for  the  most  trivial  causes,  or  rather 
whims,  changing  his  lodgings,  we  shall 
obtain  some  idea  of  the   confusion  in 


which  he  lived,  and  which  showed  a 
mind  diametrically  opposed  to  that  of 
Haydn.  One  cause  of  his  remark  that 
he  never  learnt  anything  of  Haydn,  and 
also  of  his  continual  sneers  at  him  and 
his  music,  may  be  found  in  the  following 
anecdote,  which  shows  the  suspicion 
which  marked  his  character  even  in  early 
life.  His  three  trios.  Op.  1.,  were  to  be 
brought  forwrard  at  one  of  Prince  Lich- 
nowsky's  soirees,  to  which  all  distin- 
guished musicians  and  amateurs  had  been 
invited,  Haydn,  of  course,  among  them, 
his  judgment  being  anxiously  and  defer- 
entially expected.  The  Trios  created 
great  sensation,  and  Haydn  himself 
praised  them  to  Beethoven,  but  advised 
him  not  to  publish  the  third,  in  C  Minor. 
He,  thinking  this  the  best,  instead  of  sup- 
posing that  he  might  be  in  fault,  or  that 
Haydn  might  have  been  startled  by  the 
novel  style  of  the  composition,  immedi- 
ately thought  that  Haydn  wished  to  sup- 
press it  from  envy  and  jealousy,  and 
always  after  bore  a  grudge  against  him. 
Beethoven,  however,  was  right  in  his 
judgment ;  it  was  the  best  Trio.  He  re- 
ceived but  little  instruction  from  Mozart, 
who,  however,  predicted  his  future 
greatness. 

This  suspicion,  and  want  of  confidence 
in  those  around,  was  continually  causing 
unhappiness  to  all  of. the  few  whom  he 
allowed  to  come  in  contact  with  him. 
On  the  slightest  provocation,  or  without 
any,  he  would  subject  those  to  whom  he 
was  indebted  for  the  greatest  kindness, 
not  only  to  the  most  unjust  and  degrading 
suspicions,but  to  the  harshest  and  coarsest 
language,  and  afterward,  when  they  could 
be  of  service  to  him  again,  make  mean 
apologies,  and  eagerly  avail  himself  of 
their  good  offices.  That  surest  index  and 
most  admirable  attribute  of  a  delicate 
mind  and  benevolent  heart,  consideration 
for  the  feelings  of  others,  seemed  utterly 
unknown  to  him.  And  yet  it  was  not  so 
from  a  want  of  proper  instinct  in  the  mat- 
ter, for  none  sooner  than  himself  felt  or 
resented  a  wound  to  his  self-love.  The 
instinct  was,  with  many  others  of  like 
nature,  crushed  beneath  his  idol,  Self,  the 
Juggernaut  of  his  own  happiness  as  well 
as  of  the  comfort  of  those  around  him. 

Once,  on  a  failure  of  one  of  his  con- 
certs, he  suspected  his  tried  friend  Schin- 
dlerof  having  cheated  him,  and  soon  after, 
at  a  dinner  which  he  gave  to  a  few  friends, 
he  publicly  and  angrily  accused  him  of 
the  fraud.  The  two  directors  of  his  con- 
cert who  were  present,  in  vain  showed  to 
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him  that  as  the  receipts  had  passed 
through  the  hands  of  the  two  cashiers  of 
the  theatre,  and  their  accounts  exactly- 
corresponded,  a  fraud  was  impossible,  he 
as  usual  would  not  listen  to  reason,  and 
refused  to  retract  his  charge.  And  yet 
this  Schindler,  who  was  his  biographer, 
and  who  relates  this  story,  and  also  that 
the  friend  of  his  youth,  Hofrath  von 
Brenning,  was  alienated  from  him  by  a 
similar  reflection  on  his  honor,  and  that 
Beethoven  was  only  brought  back  to  him 
by  certain  melancholy  events,  which 
caused  him  to  stand  in  need  of  his  assist- 
ance ;  and  also  that  an  accusation  of 
similar  nature,  occasioned  a  coolness  of 
twelve  years'  standing  between  Beetho- 
ven and  his  old  friend  Dr.  Malfatti ;  and 
who  says,  "  This  may  serve  to  show 
what  it  was  to  be  Beethoven's  friend,  and 
to  keep  on  good  terms  with  him  only  a 
single  year— how  much  friendship,  how 
many  sacrifices,  what  an  entire  self  denial, 
did  it  not  require  to  submit  to  be  daily 
exposed  to  the  most  malicious  calumnies, 
and  even  to  the  most  dishonorable  accusa- 
tions !" — this  man  speaks  of  "  his  noble 
heart,"  and  of  placing  the  "  moral  man 
above  the  composer."  Strange  perversity  ! 
that  will  not  see  that  suspicion,  selfish- 
ness, and  disregard  of  the  happiness  of 
others,  is  inconsistent  with  nobility  of 
soul.  Dog-like. attachment !  that  will 
caress  and  defend  the  hand  which  neg- 
lects and  abuses. 

Frederika  Bremer  said  well,  that  "one 
of  the  noblest  attributes  of  the  soul  is  an 
enlightened  credulity."  It  is  the  presence 
of  that  spirit  in  all  that  he  wrote  which 
is  one  of  the  elements  of  Shakspeare's 
greatness.  It  was  his  love  for,  and  faith 
in,  his  fellows  which  infused  that  touch- 
ing tenderness  in  Mozart's  music  which 
makes  him  loved,  and  it  was  the  want  of 
this  noble  attribute  alone  which  pre- 
vented Beethoven  from  being  the  greatest 
of  composers. 

In  perfect  keeping  with  the  traits  just 
noticed  was  the  free  course  he  gave  to  his 
tongue  in  severe  remarks  on  all  around 
him.  His  biographer  says—"  He  gave 
expression  to  his  feelings  without  any 
reserve  ;  and  the  propriety  of  repressing 
offensive  remarks  was  a  thing  that  never 
entered  his  thoughts  ;"-^and  this  is  men- 
tioned as  a  proof  of  his  candor,  and  conse- 
quently of  his  nobleness  of  mind. 

Irritable  to  excess,  Beethoven  put  no 
greater  restraint  upon  his  anger  than  his 
sarcasm.  Mo  matter  who  offended  him, 
his   wrath   was    instantly   and   forcibly 


visited  upon  the  offender.  Sex,  age,  long 
friendship,  nor  relationship  caused  any 
variation  in  the  quality  or  quantity  of  his 
revenge.  Of  his  continual  quarrels  with 
his  brother,  one  ended  in  blows,  and  the 
following  anecdotes,  ludicrous  in  them- 
selves, show  the  undignified  and  violent 
manner  in  which  his  petty  anger  vented 
itself  upon  two  menials,  and  one  of  them 
an  old  and  kind-hearted  woman.  They 
are  related  by  Ries  and  Seyfried. 

"One  day  at  the  '  Swan,'  the  waiter 
brought  him  the  wrong  dish.  Beethoven 
had  no  sooner  uttered  a  few  words  of 
reproof  (to  which  the  other  retorted  in  no 
very  polite  manner),  than  he  took  the 
dish,  amply  filled  with  the  gravy  of  the 
stewed  beef  it  contained,  and  threw  it  at 
the  waiter's  head.  Those  who  know  the 
dexterity  of  the  Viennese  waiters  in 
carrying,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  num- 
berless plates  full  of  different  viands,  will 
conceive  the  distress  of  the  poor  man, 
who  could  not  move  his  arms,  while  the 
gravy  trickled  down  his  face.  Both  he 
and  Beethoven  swore  and  shouted,  whilst 
all  the  parties  assembled  roared  with 
laughter.  At  last  Beethoven  himself 
joined  the  chorus,  on  looking  at  the 
waiter,  who  was  licking  in  with  his 
tongue  the  stream  of  gravy  which,  much 
as  he  fought  against,  hindered  him  from 
uttering  any  more  invectives  ;  the  evolu- 
tions of  his  tongue  causing  the  most 
absurd  grimaces." 

"Among  his  favorite  dishes  was  bread 
soup,  made  in  the  manner  of  pap,  in 
which  he  indulged  every  Thursday.  To 
compose  this,  ten  eggs  were  set  before 
him,  which  he  tried  before  mixing  with 
the  other  ingredients ;  and  if  it  unfortu- 
nately happened  that  any  of  them  were 
musty,  a  grand  scene  ensued ;  the  offend- 
ing cook  was  summoned  to  the  presence 
by  a  tremendous  ejaculation.  She,  how- 
ever, well  knowing  what  might  occur, 
took  care  cautiously  to  stand  on  the 
threshold  of  the  door,  prepared  to  make  a 
precipitate  retreat;  but  the  moment  she 
made  her  appearance  the  attack  com- 
menced, and  the  broken  eggs,  like  bombs 
from  well  directed  batteries,  flew  about 
her  ears,  their  yellow  and  white  contents 
covering  her  with  viscous  streams." 

Veneration  he  had  none,  and  his  pride 
was  Satanic.  He  affected  to  despise  all 
distinctions  of  birth,  rank  and  place,  and 
yet  throughout  his  whole  life  he  showed 
the  most  eager  desire  for  them.  His 
democracy  was  of  the  sort  which  brouglit 
all  down  to  him,  but  raised  none  to  him. 
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A  suit  having  arisen  between  himself  and 
his  sister-in-law,  it  was  brought  before  a 
court  of  nobles,  the  "von"  in  his  name  be- 
ing supposed  to  be  German,  and  therefore 
indicative  of  noble  birth.  But  it  being 
suggested  that  it  might  be  Dutch  and 
therefore  conferring  no  distinction,  the 
court  asked  him  for  proofs  of  his  nobility. 
"  Here,"  answered  he,  striking  his  fore- 
head and  hie  breast.  The  court,  not 
acknowledging  this  somewhat  self-suffi- 
cient answer  as  proper  proof  of  what 
they  desired  to  know,  sent  the  cause  to 
an  inferior  court;  at  which  Beethoven 
was  in  a  towering  passion,  considering  it 
an  insult.  But  if  all  be  equal,  save 
through  their  own  personal  merits,  as  he 
claimed,  then  he  received  no  insult ;  and 
if  all  be  not  equal,  then  he  did  receive 
justice. 

Of  a  similar  nature  was  his  conduct 
when,  walking  one  day  with  Goethe, 
they  met  the  royal  train.  Goethe,  in 
respect  to  the  chief  magistrate  of  the 
nation,  took  off  his  hat,  but  Beethoven 
crushed  his  down  more  firmly  on  his 
head,  and  stalking  on  in  anger,  rated 
Goethe  roundly  for  his  civility.  Ries 
relates  of  him  that  being  presented  by 
Frederick  William  II.  with  a  gold  snuff- 
box filled  with  louis-d'ors,  "  he  used  to 
relate  with  much  complacency,  that  it  was 
no  common  box,  but  such  as  is  given  to 
ambassadors."  And  also  that  at  a  musical 
soiree  given  by  one  of  the  nobility  of 
Vienna,  "  at  supper  there  was  a  table  laid 
for  the  Prince  and  the  highest  nobility 
alone,  and  no  cover  for  Beethoven.  He 
took  fire,  uttered  some  coarse  expressions 
and  left  the  house.  A  few  days  later 
Prince  Louis  gave  a  dinner  party,  to 
which  the  old  Countess  who  had  given 
the'sojV^e  was  invited.  On  sitting  down, 
places  were  assigned  to  the  Countess  on 
one,  to  Beethoven  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Prince,  a  distinction  which  he  always 
talked  of  with  great  pleasure."  The  con- 
duct of  the  Prince  must  appear  to  all 
far  more  amiable  as  well  as  justly  con- 
siderate of  the  merits  of  the  guests,  than 
that  of  the  Countess ;  but  there  is  a 
remarkable,  though  by  no  means  strange, 
inconsistency  between  Beethoven's  action 
in  the  one  case  and  the  other,  and  his 
avowed  sentiments.  The  same  pride  and 
arrogance  caused  him,  when  his  brother, 
after  having  become  possessed  of  a 
patrimony,  signed  a  letter  "  Johann  von 
Beethoven,  Land-owner," — a  usual  thing 
in  Germany, — to  sneer  at  it,  and  sign  his 
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answer,  "  Ludwig  von  Beethoven,  Brain- 
owner." 

All  his  friends  unite  in"  saying  that  he 
was  constantly  in  love.  His  first  love 
was  M'lle  Jeanette  d'Honrath,  of  Cologne, 
of  his  others  no  record  has  been  kept. 
All  unite  in  saying  that  his  aflections 
were  always  placed  in  the  higher  ranks. 
Perhaps  this  was  the  reason  that  he  never 
married.  But  passionate  as  must  have 
been  the  love  of  the  composer  of  Adelaida, 
no  woman  could  have  lived,  save  in 
misery,  with  Beethoven. 

His  religious  creed,  though  he  was 
born  and  educated  in  the  Roman  Church, 
was  a  vague  sort  of  Deism,  and  was  com- 
prised in  two  inscriptions  from  the  temple 
of  Isis.  These  he  had  copied  with  his 
own  hand,  and  they,  for  many  years,  lay 
constantly  before  him  on  his  writing- 
table.     They  were : — 

I.  "  I  AM  THAT  WHICH  IS — I  AM  ALL 
THAT  IS,  ALL  THAT  WAS,  AND  ALL  THAT 
SHALL  BE.  No  MORTAL  HATH  MY  VEIL 
UPLIFTED." 

II.  "  He  is  one,  SELF-EXISTENT,  AND 
TO  THAT  One  all  things  owe  their  EX- 
ISTENCE." 

These  he  regarded,  says  his  biographer, 
as  an  epitome  of  the  loftiest  and  purest 
religion.  Their  cold  uninfluencing  doc- 
trine, if  doctrine  they  can  be  said  to  have, 
seems  about  as  near  an  approach  to  re- 
ligion as  a  mind  like  Beethoven's  could 
make.  Of  his  truly  religious  life,  of 
which  his  biographer  speaks,  no  trace 
appears,  save  that  he  received  the  sacra- 
ment of  extreme  unction  when  on  his 
death-bed.  Indeed,  he  whose  religious 
feeling  was  so  small,  that  it  required  the 
constant  stimulus  afforded  by  the  sight  of 
so  cold  and  speculative  a  creed  as  the 
one  which  he  had  always  before  him, 
could  not  with  reason  be  expected  to  have 
that  religious  feeling  give  any  tone  to  hia 
life.  And  yet  it  is  not  at  all  surprising 
that  he  adopted  no  other  behef.  There 
is  a  mystery  in  the  seeming  simplicity  of 
that  which  he  avowed,  a  vagueness 
which  leaves  so  much  for  the  imagi- 
nation to  fill  in  many  ways,  as  it  is  af- 
fected by  the  feelings,  changing  as  they 
do  with  time  and  circumstances,  and  an 
absence  of  anything  which  appeals  to 
aught  but  reason  for  its  reception,  or 
which  requires  any  humility  in  the  re- 
cipient, which  make  it  eminently  fitted 
for  the  belief  of  a  man  without  faith — and 
such  was  Beethoven. 

His  compositions,  when  they  first  ap- 
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peared,  startled  the  musical  world  from 
its  propriety.  All  felt  their  power,  but 
yet  they  Were  called  "  the  queerest  stuff 
imaginable," — "  contrary  to  all  rule." 
Strange,  indeed,  they  were.  Nothing 
like  them  had  ever  been  heard  or  imagined 
before,  but  their  heresies  against  art  were 
on  that  very  account  magnified.  Most  of 
his  violations  were  rather  of  the  imposed 
formulas,  than  of  essential  spirit  ot  art ; 
though  some  were  indeed  radical,  and 
though  excusable  in  him  are  not  imitable 
with  impunity  by  others.  These  ir- 
regularities he  never  allowed  to  be  ques- 
tioned— his  answers  to  such  inquiries 
about  his  works  being  usually,  "  It  is 
better  thus."  But  Ries,  his  pitpil,  spoke 
once  to  him  of  two  consecutive  fifths  in 
one  of  his  early  quartetts,  which,  con- 
trary to  all  previous  experience,  produced 
a  harmonious  effect.  Beethoven  for  some 
time  could  not  believe  that  they  were 
fifths.  But  when  Ries  had  proved  him- 
self rig'ht,  by  writing  down  the  passage, 
Beethoven's  reply  was,  "  Well,  and  who 
forbids  them  ?"  In  his  astonishment  at 
the  question  Ries  did  not  answer,  and 
Beethoven  repeated  the  question  several 
times.  At  length  Ries  replied,  "  Why 
it  is  one  of  the  very  first  rules."  Still 
Beethoven  repeated  his  question,  to  which 
Ries  answered,  "  Marpurg,  Kirnberger, 
Fuchs— all  theorists."  "  Well,  then,  I 
permit  them,"  was  the  reply.  The  ra- 
dicalism and  assumption  of  this  answer 
will  be  more  completely  comprehended 
by  readers  generally,  when  they  know 
that  consecutive  fifths  are  as  inadmis- 
sable  in  music  as  consecutive  negatives 
or  superlatives  in  English  ;  and  that  it  is 
as  much  a  violation  of  musical  grammar 
to  have  one  perfect  fifth  follow  another, 
in  similar  motion,  save  in  certain  situ- 
ations, as  it  is  a  violation  of  English 
grammar  to  say  "  not  none,"  or  "  most 
best."  It  was  one  thing  for  Beethoven 
to  say,  that  in  this  case  he  felt  justified 
in  using  them,  and  quite  another  for  him 
to  say  that  they  were  admissable  in  clas- 
sic writing.  As  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, Beethoven's  example  has  been 
followed  by  many  who,  of  course,  have 
not  his  genius  as  their  excuse  ;  and  it  is 
worthy  of  notice,  that  this  is  the  only 
theoretical  remark  of  Beethoven's  of 
which  we  have  any  record. 

But  it  was  more  particularly  in  the 
forms  of  his  thought,  and  the  manner  in 
which  he  worked  out  his  ideas,  that  he 
violated  the  rules  observed  by  preceding 


composers.  This  the  very  nature  of  his 
inspirations  required.  Had  they  been  de- 
veloped in  another  way,  they  would  not 
have  been  Beethoven's.  His  works  might 
then  have  been  pronounced  unexception- 
ablc  as  to  model,  but  they  would  have 
failed  to  stir  those  depths  of  feeling  un- 
touched save  by  him  ;  the  imutterable 
emotions  which  he  alone  has  awakened 
would  have  yet  been  dormant ;  and,  what 
Was  more  to  him,  his  own  soul  would 
have  had  no  utterance.  Beethoven  might 
as  well  have  attempted  to  graduate  the 
eruptions  of  Vesuvius  as  to  bind  the  ex- 
pression of  his  own  emotions  in  the 
forms  given  him  by  other  minds. 

Fashion  is,  in  its  day  and  among  its 
votaries,  supreme  in  music  as  in  every- 
thing else,  and  it  has  lately  been  the 
fashion  to  talk  with  an  affectation  of 
learned  enthusiasm  upon  Beethoven,  but 
to  hsten  to  Donizetti.  As  those  will 
speak  with  rapture  of  Shakspeare  who 
hardly  know  the  difference  between 
Hamlet  and  Pericles,  Prince  of  Tyre,  so 
it  has  been  fashionable  to  , speak  of 
Beethoven's  "  depth  of  harmony"  among 
the  large  class  who  know  nothing  of 
him  but  a  few  waltzes,  some  of  which, 
though  bearing  his  name,  are  decidedly 
not  his.  Indeed,  except  among  the  pro- 
fessors of  music,  and  the  very  small 
number  of  well-educated  amateurs,  little 
or  nothing  of  his  works  has  been  known 
among  us  till  within  the  last  few  years. 
But  since  the  production  of  Fidelio  at  the 
Park  Theatre,  the  Mount  of  Olives  by 
the  New  York  Sacred  Music  Society,  the 
concerts  of  the  German  Society,  and  more 
particularly  since  the  establishment  of 
the  Philharmonic  Society,  we  have  really 
begun  to  know  something  of  the  \von- 
derful  mind  of  this  man. 

Fidelio,  though  not  equal  as  a  compo- 
sition to  the  king  of  operas,  Don  Gio- 
vanni, surpasses  it  in  the  intensity  of 
the  expression  of  the  passions  it  portrays. 
The  difference  in  the  character  of  the 
libretti  is  the  chief  cause  of  this.  Beet- 
hoven has  expressed  with  marvelous 
power,  the  tenderness,  the  agony,  the 
despair  and  the  happiness  which  the 
situations  of  the  opera  awaken.  From 
Leonora's  first  appearance,  as  she  is  left 
in  Rocco's  room  to  pour  out  unheard  and 
in  solitude  the  agony  of  her  soul,  to  the 
time  when  she  rests  in  Florestano's  arms, 
the  savior  of  her  husband  and  the  hon- 
ored of  her  sovereign,  how  full  is  every 
note  she  utters  of  deep-felt,  yearning  af- 
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fection.  How  awfully  descriptive  is  the 
instrumental  music  while  Florestano  lies 
in  exhausting  slumber  in  the  dungeon. 
We  hear,  but  do  not  listen,  to  the  groan- 
ing of  the  basses,  the  wailing  of  the  vio- 
lins, and  moaning  of  the  horns,  for  Beet- 
hoven has  made  the  instruments  not 
suggestive  of  themselves,  but  a  part  of 
the  scene  which  lies  before  us.  And 
when  the  heart  is  depressed  even  to 
gloom  and  despondency,  by  the  sadness 
which  enters  at  eye  and  ear,  the  ema- 
ciated prisoner  wakes.  At  first,  his  notes 
are  feeble  and  unconnected,  but  excited 
by  the  madness  of  his  own  imaginings, 
he  pours  out  his  terror  and  his  love  in 
such  frenzied  tones,  that  the  heart  beats 
fitfully,  and  breathing  is  a  care,  till  he 
drops  exhausted  on  his  stony  couch. 
And  when  the  tyrant  is  baffled,  and  hus- 
band and  wife  stand  once  more  united 
amid  the  happy  and  wondering  crowd, 
how  fiercely  joyous  is  the  final  chorus. 
The  exulting  theme  bursts  now  from 
one,  now  from  another ;  the  instruments 
are  not  mere  accompainments,  nor  ad- 
juncts, but  each  seems  to  have  a  voice, 
and  to  pour  its  enlivening  and  boisterous 
joy  as  if  involuntarily.  The  crowd  still 
the  expression  of  their  own  happiness  to 
hear  that  of  the  reunited  husband  and 
wife,  whose  glad  tones  now  rise  above 
the  rest,  so  full  of  that  calm,  gushing- 
forth  of  tenderness  from  the  heart,  which 
comes  only  from  those  who  are  supreme- 
ly happy,  that  we  think  they  are  about 
to  die  away  into  eloquent  stillness;  but 
they  are  again  caught  up  by,  and  mingled 
with,  a  new  burst  from  chorus  and  or- 
chestra, which  is  the  last  and  fullest  ex- 
pression of  exulting  joy. 

The  Mount  of  Olives  is  matchless  as 
an  expression  of  majestic  wo,  but  has 
not  the  chaste  gravity  which  the  orato- 
rio demands.  The  last  chorus,  "  Halle- 
lujah to  the  Father,"  is  a  noble  piece  of 
choral  writing,  and  the  gem  of  the  com- 
position, but  challenges  a  depreciating 
comparison  with  the  Hallelujah  Chorus 
of  the  Messiah. 

But  it  is  in  his  symphonies  that  most  be- 
come acquainted  with  Beethoven's  music. 
His  chamber  music  is  heard  but  among 
the  professors  and  the  very  small  class  of 
amateurs  before  alluded  to,  and  his  masses 
nowhere  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and 
at  rare  times  and  places  in  Europe.  In- 
deed he  wrote  but  two,  one  in  C  and  one 
in  D ;  though  the  score  of  another  in 
C  Minor,  claiming  to*  be  his,  has  been 
published,  but    on   doubtful    authority. 


The  first  of  these  is  sublime,  and  the 
second  may  be,  but  it  is  almost  unsing- 
able    and    altogether    incomprehensible. 
His  symphonies  which  are  the  most  gen- 
eral, are  also  the  best  means  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  his  style,  for  these  are 
the_  channels   of  his  greatest  thoughts, 
which  here,  preserving  the  purity  and 
sweetness  of  their  first  spring,  and  swelled 
by  knowledge,  experience  and  self-reli- 
ance, flow  on  in  unequaled  depth  and 
majesty.    In  the  fullness  of  his  power  just 
at  the  time    when    the    orchestra    had 
reached  its  richest  combination  of  instru- 
ments, he  found  in  it  a  weapon  fit  for 
his  gigantic  grasp,  a  voice  capable  of  ex- 
pressing his  big  emotions.     He  writes  a 
Pastoral  Symphony,    a    subject    which 
pale,   interesting  young  gentlemen  and 
sentimental  young  ladies  connect  with  a 
one-keyed  flute,  and  walks  into  the  fields 
to  write  upon  scraps  of  paper,  ideas  which 
he  will  utter  through  the  voices  of  an 
army  of  instruments.     And  how  beauti- 
fully does  he  cause  them  to  tell  their  tale, 
making  all  from    flute   to    double  bass 
"  babble  of  green  fields."    How  sunny 
and  refreshing  are  the  melodies,  how  in- 
spiriting the  modulations ;  a  blind  man 
could  hardly  desire  a  better  summer.    He 
brings  before  us  a  bright  summer  day : 
and  the  rustling  winds,  and   clear,  deep 
shadows  of  the  woods  induce  calm  rev- 
erie and  dreamy  delight.     He  takes  us  to 
the  side  of  a  rivulet,  and  a  gentle  mur- 
muring melody  runs  through  the  orches- 
tra,  till  the   ear  is    almost    sated   with 
its  dreamy  tones    in  "  linked   sweetness 
long  drawn  out."  The  water  ripples  past 
waving  grass  and  yellow  corn,  the  bee 
hums  by,  the  breeze  whispers  in  our  ear, 
and  the  nightingale,  the  cuckoo  and  the 
quail  call  from  the  rustling  trees.     He 
shows  us   the  peasants   dancing  on  the 
green  ;  we  can  see  their  vigorous   steps 
and    hear  the   clatter  of  their    wooden 
shoes ;  the  festivity  becomes  boisterous, 
the  music,  so  thoroughly  rustic  and  ex- 
citing in  its  character,  accelerates  in  time 
till  it  seems  as  if  both  weary  musicians 
and  panting  dancers  must  give  out,  when 
all  are   driven  to  shelter  by  the  terrific 
thunder-storm.      The  distant    muttering 
of  the  thunder  and  moaning  of  the  wind, 
the  heavy  flash  of  the  first  huge  drops  of 
rain,  the  sudden  burst  of  the  hurricane, 
the  vivid  lightning  flash,  the  bellowing 
thunder,  and  the  sheets  of  water  which 
sweep  across  the  fields,  are  brought  be- 
fore the  mind's  eye  in  all  their  terrific 
reality.    The  storm  passes  off,  the  thun- 
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der  is  heard  again  in  tlie  distance— but 
now  in  exhausted,  not  threatening  tones— 
the  wind  dies  away  in  lulling  cadence, 
and  then  arises  the  Shepherd's  Song  of 
Gratitude,  which  seems  the  voice  of  na- 
ture rejoicing  in  its  freshened  beanty, 
and  which  closes  most  fittingly,  this,  the 
greatest  piece  of  descriptive  music  in  ex- 
istence. 

The  Symphonies  in  E  flat,  (the  Eroica) 
and  A  major,  are  equal  exhibitions  of 
power  but  in  different  views.  The  latter, 
written  in  honor  of  Napoleon,  and  cast 
indignantly  aside,  when  nearly  finished, 
upon  the  composer's  hearing  that  his  hero 
had  assumed  the  crown,  contains  two  of 
the  greatest  movements  he  ever  wrote. 
The  first  Allegro  is  fearful  in  its  majesty 
and  mystery,  and  its  expression  of  in- 
vincible determination,  and  the  Adagio  is 
unequaled  as  an  expression  of  mighty 
and  overwhelming  woe :  at  the  close  of 
this  movement  Beethoven  has  brought 
from  the  orchestra  sobs,  strangely  and 
tOHchingly  human. 

But  of  all  his  works,  the  greatest,  that 
"which  is  throughout  most  characteristic 
of  its  author,  is  the  Symphony  in  C 
Minor.  There  is  not  a  phrase  in  it  which 
could  have  been  written  by  any  other 
composer ;  and  it  would  be  difficult,  al- 
most impossible,  for  any  other  after  hav- 
ing heard  this  composition  to  write 
another  in  the  same  vein.  And  this,  not 
because  of  the  elaborateness  of  the  work, 
for  they  are  of  marvelous  and  massive 
simplicity,  being,  with  the  exception  of 
the  opening  air  of  the  Andante  anifugue 
of  the  Trio,  constructed  on  the  notes  of 
the  common  chord ;  but  the  soul  of  the 
work  is  so  completely  of  Beethoven's 
own  creation,  that  it  is  not  even  all  of 
those  who  can  comprehend  it  who  can 
rightly  feel  its  meaning.  It  does  not  ad- 
mit of  description  like  the  Pastorale,  not 
being  descriptive  itself.  Beethoven  being 
asked  what  he  meant  by  the  first  notes, 
said,  "  It  is  thus  that  Fate  knocks  at  the 
door;"  and  this  is  all  the  clue  we  have 
to  the  design  of  this  stupendous  work, 
which,  when  it  was  first  performed  by 
the  Philharmonic  Society  of  London,  was 
not  comprehended  until  after  several 
trials,  so  forbidding  and  unmeaning  did 
the  first  movement  seem.  The  Andante 
of  this  work  enjoys  the  reputation  of  be- 
ing the  greatest  movement  of  the  greatest 
symphony  ever  written. 

His  ninth  Symphony,  which  has  lately 
been  performed  by  the  Philharmonic  So- 
ciety, is,  with  some  others  of  his  later 


works — the  second  mass  particularly-— 
utterly  incomprehensible  to  the  most  ac- 
complished musicians  and  critics,  save 
in  a  few  isolated  portions.  Some  have 
said,  that  the  mysteries  of  these  compo- 
sitions are  left  for  coming  years  to  un- 
ravel ;  but  this,  even  with  all  deference 
which  should  be  shown  to  great  genius, 
may  be  reasonably  doubted.  Beethoven's 
style  is  now  perfectly  understood,  and 
the  construction  of  these  works  has  been 
thoroughly  studied  and  comprehended, 
and  still  they  are  found  to  be  incoherent 
rather  than  incomprehensible,  to  be 
vague  rather  than  mysterious.  It  is 
more  than  probable,  that  in  his  long  con- 
tinued deafness,  and  his  broken  constitu- 
tion, vi^e  are  to  find  the  causes  of  these 
stupendous  anomalies  in  music. 

His  style  of  composition  has  caused 
some  to  say  that  his  Sonatas  and  Sym- 
phonies are  operas  in  disguise.  The  re- 
mark is  plausible,  but  is  yet  untrue  ;  for 
the  character  of  Beethoven's  mind  was 
not  at  all  dramatic.  Self,  as  has  been 
before  remarked,  was  his  inspiration. 
His  own  feelings,  his  own  loves,  his  own 
sorrows,  his  own  gigantic  pride  and  con- 
sciousness of  power,  found  expression  in 
his  music.  VVhen  stimulated  by  the  cre- 
ations of  others,  as  he  frequently  was  by 
the  v/orks  of  Shakspeare,  Scott,  Goethe 
and  Schiller,  it  was  not  to  their  imagin- 
ings that  his  mind  gave  another  form  and 
expression,  but  to  some  new  feeling 
which  had  been  awakened  by  them  in 
him.  Utterance,  mere  utterance,  whether 
heeded  or  not,  seems  to  be  all  that  he 
sought.  To  stamp  himself  upon  all  that 
he  produced,  and  to  make  all  the  world 
of  musical  art  bow  before  him,  seemed 
to  be  his  only  endeavor.  What  wonder, 
then,  that  Napoleon  was  his  hero. 

His  restlessness  and  discontent  are 
plainly  visible  in  most  of  his  works,  par- 
ticularly in  the  greatest  of  them.  The 
Titanic  heavings  of  an  imprisoned  but 
mighty  soul,  which  would  pile  Pelion  on 
Ossa,  in  a  vain  attempt  to  reach  that 
which  is  unattainable,  and  which  is 
sought  only  because  it  is  unattainable, 
the  feverish  thirst  of  a  diseased  mind, 
which  is  but  increased  by  that  it  craves, 
and  a  sullen,  gloomy  melancholy,  which 
lacks  but  fixedness  to  become  despair, 
are  shadowed  forth  with  fearful  eflect  in 
some  of  his  great  works.  He  has  been 
compared  to  Handel.  True,  he  is  of  the 
same  class  as  Handel,  but  by  no  means 
akin  to  him.  Grandeur  characterizes  the 
works  of  both;  but  Handel's  have  the 
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grandeur  of  naked  and  finished  simpli- 
city, Beethoven's  that  of  unpolished 
magnificence.  Both  are  powerful ;  but 
with  Handel,  power  is  a  means,  with 
Beethoven  an  end.  Both  are  imposing; 
but  the  one  from  his  unconscious  majesty, 
the  other  from  his  conscious  might.  In 
depicting  the  softer  emotions,  Handel  is 
tender  and  earnest,  Beethoven  fanciful 
and  impassioned.  His  love  is  ungovern- 
able and  distracting,  his  joy  fierce  and 
fitful.  He  is  rarely  placid,  and  never  ten- 
der. Sadness  he  has  not;  but  instead, 
a  gloomy  melancholy  which  pervades 
most  of  his  writings,  and  appears  in  all. 
Humor  he  also  lacks,  in  common  with  most 
of  his  countrymen,  but  his  perception 
and  love  of  the  grotesque  is  great  and 
eminently  Teutonic.  In  all  that  he  wrote, 
he  is  vast,  indefinite,  and  thoughtful.  He 
never  seems  done  with  his  theme,  or 
rather  it  never  seems  done  with  him,  for 
it  possesses  him,  and  not  he  it.  It 
carries  him  on  and  on  with  irresistible 
sweep,  and  when  he  bursts  impetuously 
away  from  it,  and  seems  completely  oc- 
cupied with  another  idea,  it  recurs  with 
a  suddenness  which  is  startling.  And 
even  in  the  final  crash  of  the  orchestra, 
when  the  movement  seems  about  instant- 
ly to  close,  and  the  cadence  is  expected, 
the  theme  breaks  out  again,  and  it  is  only 
by  an  irresistible  dash  into  a  prestissimo, 
that  he  seems  able  to  bring  the  move- 
ment to  an  end.  This  is  particularly  the 
case  with  the  themes  of  the  quick  move- 
ments of  his  symphonies,  which  are  al- 
ways admirably  fitted  by  their  loftiness 
and  power  for  such  a  mode  of  treatment. 
He  introduced  a  new  movement  into 
symphony,  quartette  and  sonata  writ- 
ing— the  Scherzo — invented  by  himself. 
The  Minuetto,  for  which  he  substituted 
this,  had  too  much  voluptuous  grace  in 
it  to  be  a  suitable  form  for  his  ideas ;  he 
required  something  which  would  carry 
heavier  weight,  and  his  Scherzo  move- 
ments belie  their  name ;  for  they  cannot 
be  called  playful,  though  mirthful  they 
sometimes  are.  They  have  a  gigantic 
vivacity,  a  wild  impetuosity,  bursting 
forth  in  grotesque  and  fanciful  forms, 
and  then  subsiding  into  gloom  equally 
fitful  and  unrestrained. 

In  these  movements,  he  seems  to  de- 
light in  tossing  about  huge  masses  of 
sound,  in  rapid  and  intricate  evolutions, 
which  are  like  the  skipping  of  a  playful 
Polyphemus;  and  mi.xed  with  these  stu- 
pendous fantasies  are  strains  of  ravishing 
sweetness,  and  sometimes  of  touching 


grief.  They  contain  his  most  charac- 
teristic, and  many  of  his  first  ideas.  His 
slow  movements  are  generally  grave, 
deep  and  sombre,  and  yet,  with  his  char- 
acteristic variability,  have  flashes  of  the 
fanciful,  the  grotesque,  and  the  joyful. 
His  allegroes  have  not  the  brilliant  purity 
and  steady  march  of  Mozart's;  but  are 
richly  turgid,  and  rush  on  with  the  awful 
and  overwhelming  force  of  a  swollen 
torrent.  His  ponderous  pen  has  left  its 
heavy  strokes  upon  all  his  writings.  The 
same  thoughtful,  massive  style,  is  appa- 
rent in  his  string  quartettes,  and  his  piano 
forte  music,  as  in  his  symphonies  and 
masses.  Contrary  to  the  ideas  enter- 
tained by  many,  it  is  in  his  ideas  them- 
selves that  we  must  seek  his  power, 
not  in  the  number  of  instruments  which 
he  used  to  embody  them.  Indeed,  he 
himself  said  that  his  music  did  not  require 
large  bands,  sixty  performers  being  all 
that  he  desired,  and  this  is  found  to 
give  about  enough  stringed  instruments 
to  balance  a  full  wind  band.  His  decla- 
ration that,  if  independent  as  to  money 
matters,  he  would  write  nothing  but  sym- 
phonies and  masses,  and  perhaps  quar- 
tettes, shows  the  appreciation  he  had  of 
his  own  genius ;  but  the  world  may  re- 
joice in  obtaining  his  minor  works,  all 
of  which,  as  has  been  before  remarked, 
bear  the  marks  of  his  peculiar  genius. 
Even  his  little  Spirit  Waltz,  for  the  piafto 
forte,  is  full  of  unearthliness  amid  all  its 
ravishing  sweetness.  We  can  see  the 
deaf  musician  sitting  at  his  instrument, 
with  his  wild,  mysterious  eyes  gazing 
into  the  space  which  he  had  peopled  with 
Shapes,  which  are  all  the  more  fearful 
that  they  are  partly  human  ;  female  fig- 
ures, with  eyes  gleaming  with  unholy 
light,  and  forms  and  faces  of  fearful,  un- 
earthly beauty;  male  figures,  too  man- 
like to  be  Satyrs,  and  too  fiendish  to  be 
men — these,  mated  with  strange,  sexless 
Shapes,  all  grotesque,  fantastic  and  hell- 
ish, mingle,  and  noiselessly  and  slowly 
advance  in  the  mysterious  waltz ;  now 
they  are  close  at  hand,  and  go  floating  by, 
fascinating  with  the  very  unearthliness 
which  makes  them  so  repulsive,  and  the 
eager  eye  follows  them  as  they  sail  off 
again  and  are  lost  in  the  distance.  It  is, 
perhaps,  worthy  of  remark,  that  this 
strangely  beautiful  composition  is  fre- 
quently spoiled  by  being  played  too  fast — 
a  common  fault  in  the  performance  of 
Beethoven's  music,  and  one  of  which  he 
complained. 
Beethoven  died  of  dropsy,  on  the  26th 
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of  March,  1827,  and  was  buried  in  the 
grave-yard  at  Wahring.  His  funeral 
was  attended  by,  at  least,  twenty  thou- 
sand persons ;  his  body  was  borne  by 
the  eight  principal  singers  of  Vienna,  and 
attended  by  thirty-six  torch-bearers,  con- 
sisting of  poets,  authors,  composers  and 
musicians.  The  music  which  accompa- 
nied the  procession,  was  an  Equale — 
written  by  himself — for  four  trombones,  to 
which  was  sung  the  Miserere.  Hummel 
dropped  three  laurel  wreaths  upon  his 
coffin,  and  the  mourners,  waiting  till  the 


grave  was  covered,  left  it  in  silence  just 
as  the  twilight  fell  upon  them.  During 
the  past  year,  a  statue  was  raised  to  him 
in  his  native  city,  the  ceremonies  lasting 
three  days,  and  being  attended  by  kings 
and  princes,  who  honored  themselves  in 
their  strife  to  do  honor  to  the  memory  of 
the  great  composer. 

Beethoven  may  be  regarded  as  the  great 
epic  Poet  of  Music,  and  his  place  is  with 
Handel,  Haydn  and  Mozart,  but  not 
above  them  as  some  have  claimed. 


TRADITIONS    AND    SU  PER  STITION  S.  — No.  II. 

BY     MRS.     E.     F.     ELLET. 

"  Come  I'Araba  Fenice — 
Che  ci  sia — ognun  lo  dice — 
Dove  sia — nessun'  lo  sa." — Metastasio. 


CASTLE     GREIFEN S TEIN  .  —  A    SILESIAN    TRADITION, 


"Those  ancient  towers, 
Proud  monuments  of  a  stately  race — are  dust : 
The  high  hearts  that  did  beat  within  them — dust ; 
Yet  lives  the  ambitioug  spirit — that  erst  led 
To  great  emprize — still  lives  and  still  aspires." 


Not  far  from  the  extensive  plains  that 
border  the  domain  of  Bohemia,  are  still 
to  be  seen  on  the  summit  of  a  rock, 
so  lofty  as  to  be  a  landmark  to  the  coun- 
try round,  the  ruins  of  the  once  proud 
burg  of  Greifenstein.  This  was  the 
home  of  the  race  of  Schaafgottsch  barons, 
who  were  wealthy  and  powerful  in  the 
middle  ages.  The  castle,  according  to 
the  chroniclers,  was  built  in  the  twelfth 
century  ;  it  passed,  about  1400,  into  the 
possession  of  the  house  of  Schaafgottsch, 
and  was  destroyed  not  more  than  sixty 
years  ago.  This  was  done  by  order  of 
Count  Nepomuch  Gotthard,  whom  some 
of  his  followers,  finding  the  burg  difficult 
of  access,  had  persuaded  that  he  might 
build  with  the  materials  a  new  habitation 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  The  Count 
seldom  visited  this  spot,  and  thought  the 
old  castle  in  a  more  decayed  condition 
than  it  really  was ;  he,  therefore,  readily 
gave  his  consent  to  a  measure  esteemed 
little  less  than  sacrilege  by  the  lovers  of 
antiquity. 


Some  question  has  been  raised  as  to 
the  reason  why  the  burg  was  named 
Greifenstein.  Some  writers  say  it  was 
in  allusion  to  the  rapacious  character  of 
its  ancient  lords.  Others,  that  it  was  so 
named  because  a  greif ,  or  condor,  had  its 
ne.st  on  the  rock  where  the  castle  was 
afterwards  built.  Others,  again,  who 
believe  the  condor  a  fabulous  bird,  say 
that  the  first  possessor's  name  was  Greif, 
and  that  he,  naturally,  called  his  castle 
after  himself.  The  race  is  widely  spread 
abroad  in  Germany.  The  arms  of  one 
family  of  that  name  show  a  white  greif 
upon  a  crimson  field.  In  Nassausche  is, 
a  burg  called  Greifenstein  ;  the  device  of 
its  owner  is  a  sable  greif,  on  a  yellow 
shield.  There  is  also  on  the  Danube, 
not  far  from  Vienna,  a  "  castle  Greifen- 
stein," about  which  Caroline  Pichler  has 
written  her  interesting  tale  of  "  The  Vel- 
vet Slipper." 

It  is  thus  very  probable  that  the  ruined 
burg,  first  mentioned,  was  founded  by  one 
of  that  name.     There  is,  however,  a  tra- 
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dition  current,  and  generally  believed, 
giving  it  a  different  origin.  This  may  be 
read  with  some  interest. 


It  was  a  happy  time  for  the  peasantry 
of  Newburg,  in  Silesia,  when  their  brave 
Duke,  Henry  I.,  journeyed  through  this 
portion  of  his  dominions.  He  was  on 
his  way — accompanied  by  his  consort, 
Hedwig,  and  their  children,  with  a  nu- 
merous retinue  of  followers — to  visit  his 
burg  of  Lehnhaus,  built  by  his  renowned 
father,  Duke  Boleslaus.  VVhile  he  stopped 
to  rest  a  day  or  two  from  the  fatigues  of 
travel,  his  subjects  from  the  neighbor- 
hood came  to  petition  favors  and  redress 
for  various  grievances;  for  they  knew 
the  good  will  of  their  sovereign,  and 
thought  his  power  almost  boundless. 

Among  the  petitioners  was  an  old 
herdsman,  whose  name  was  Wolfgang. 
To  the  gracious  inquiry  of  the  Duke,  re- 
specting his  wants,  he  answered  that  the 
whole  country  was  tormented  by  a  con- 
dor, that  took  the  lambs  from  the  flock, 
and  even  maimed  oxen  at  the  plough.  The 
bird  had  a  nest  somewhere,  and  young 
ones ;  when  these  were  grown,  children, 
perhaps  men  and  women,  would  not  be 
safe  from  their  rapacity.  "  Take  com- 
passion on  us,  gracious  lord,"  prayed  the 
herdsman  :  "  command  your  soldiers  to 
slay  the  condor,  and  destroy  its  nest." 

«'  Where  hath  the  bird  its  eyrie  ?"  asked 
the  Duke. 

'  "  I  know  not,  my  lord,"  replied  Wolf- 
gang; "but well  I  deem  it  is  somewhere 
beneath  the  Rahlenberg." 

The  Duke  gave  orders  immediately, 
that  the  bird  of  prey  should  be  hunted 
and  killed,  with  its  young.  The  whole 
country  was  in  motion.  The  knights 
were  eager  to  fulfill  their  lord's  com- 
mand, and  gain  renown  by  the  slaughter 
of  so  destructive  a  foe  to  the  herdsmen. 
But  the  condor  seemed  to  defy  them. 
Lambs  disappeared  almost  hourly,  and 
as  if  by  magic.  Only  at  rare  intervals 
could  the  bird  be  seen  soaring  on  out- 
spread wings,  at  so  vast  a  height  that  no 
arrow  could  reach  it.  The  peasants 
mourned,  and  the  baffled  warriors  mur- 
mured, at  their  want  of  success. 

Meanwhile,  Schaflhold,  the  son  of  old 
Wolfgang — a  youth  of  aspiring  spirit, 
but  little  inclined,  as  his  father  oft  com- 
plained, to  the  herdsman's  labor — had 
been  curiously  watching  the  knights,  ap- 
parently charmed  with  their  brave  apparel 
and  armor,  and  following  at  a  distance 
those  who  were  nearest  the  Duke.    And 


though  in  humble  garb,,  many  a  high- 
born cavalier  might  have  envied  the  no- 
ble and  graceful  form,  and  the  majestic 
beauty  of  countenance,  possessed  by  this 
young  man.  Nature  had  gifted  him  with 
matchless  perfections  of  person.  His 
mien,  too,  was  not  that  of  a  peasant,  but 
of  a  free-born  noble.  He  was  noted,  in 
fact,  throughout  the  country,  for  manly 
beauty  and  accomplishments. 

As  the  Duke  with  his  train  entered  the 
castle  where  they  were  lodged,  young 
Schaffhold  passed  thoughtfully  along  the 
mountain  side,  under  the  shadow  of  pro- 
jecting rocks.  He  had  not  gone  far,  when 
his  steps  were  arrested.  At  a  few  paces 
distance,  a  young  and  beautiful  woman, 
richly  dressed.  Jay  sleeping  on  the 
ground.  Her  fair  cheek  rested  on  her 
hand  ;  her  soft,  brown  hair  followed  the 
waving  line  of  her  figure.  So  exquisite 
was  this  image  of  beauty,  that  the  young 
herdsman  stood  gazing  ^t  her  several 
minutes,  unable  to  remove  his  eyes. 
Suddenly,  however,  he  started  forward. 
He  saw  a  serpent,  of  the  most  poisonous 
kind,  glide  swiftly  over  the  moss  towards 
the  head  of  the  sleeping  girl.  Schaff- 
hold sprang  forward  in  time  to  strike  the 
reptile  dead  with  his  staff.  The  noise 
awoke  the  young  girl ;  she  half  rose,  saw 
the  serpent,  and  started  up  with  a  cry  of 
terror.  The  next  instant  she  compre- 
hended the  danger  she  had  escaped,  and 
turned  a  look  of  gratitude  on  him  who 
had  saved  her. 

A  voice  called  from  behind  the  bushes— 
" Princess  Rubeta I"  "I  am  here!"  an- 
swered the  young  girl.  Schaffhold  now 
knew  her  rank  ;  she  was  the  eldest 
daughter  of  the  duke. 

With  heavy  heart  he  turned  away,  and 
was  out  of  sight  when  the  attendants 
came  to  the  spot.  The  princess  walked 
on  to  the  castle.  No  sooner  was  it  known 
what  had  befallen  her,  than  several  pages 
hastened  to  the  spot.  The  slain  reptile 
was  there,  but  no  trace  could  be  found  of 
the  youth. 

That  day,  before  sunset,  the  peasantry 
were  assembled  in  holiday  attire,  deco- 
rated with  ribbons  and  flowers,  to  feast 
before  the  duke  and  his  family.  All  the 
herdsmen,  except  Schaffhold,  were  therej; 
and  the  eyes  of  the  princess  sought  only 
him.  When  she  found  him  not,  she 
sighed,  and  tears  filled  her  beautiful  down- 
cast eyes. 

Schaflhold  wandered  in  the  woods  for 
the  rest  of  the  evening,  and  returned 
home  late  at  night,  to  think  and  dream 
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of  Rubeta.  With  the  morning  resolution 
came.  "She  cannot  be  mine,"  he  said 
mournfully.  "  but  I  may  at  least  win  a 
name  she  will  not  disdain  to  hear !" 

He  quitted  his  father's  hut  early  ;  and 
his  steps  involuntarily  turned  towards  the 
castle  where  the  duke's  party  lodged. 
There  was  an  unusual  concourse  before 
the  gates.  A  herald  came  forth,  mounted 
on  a  white  horse  decorated  with  gay 
trappings,  preceded  by  a  trumpeter,  and 
accompanied  by  several  knights.  Schaff- 
hold  approached  as  near  as  possible.  The 
trumpet  sounded  ;  and  after  it  ceased,  the 
herald  made  this  proclamation  in  a  loud 
voice — 

"Our  gracious  Duke,  Henry  the  First, 
sends  greeting  to  his  Christian  lieges  of 
the  country  of  Neuburg ;  and,  having 
learned  that  the  whole  valley  is  plagued 
by  a  condor,  by  which  the  property  of 
his  liege  subjects  is  wasted  and  their  lives 
placed  in  jeopardy,  doth  promise  to  the 
brave  man  who  shall  kill  this  evil  bird, 
and  destroy  its  nest,  the  hand  of  his 
eldest  daughter — the  princess  Rubeta — in 
marriage." 

Bewildered,  and  trembling  with  new- 
born hope  struggling  with  fear,  the  young 
herdsman  listened  to  the  words  of  th« 
herald.  When  he  had  ended,  the  trumpet 
again  sounded,  and  the  officer  returned  to 
the  castle.  Schaffhold  departed  with  a 
few  other  straggling  peasants,  who  had 
come  up  to  admire  the  military  exercises 
of  the  knights. 

The  young  princess  sate  weeping  in 
her  chamber.  The  duchess,  her  mother, 
stood  regarding  her  almost  sternly,  and 
reproved  her  for  her  want  of  submission 
to  the  paternal  will. 

"Ah,  my  mother!"  murmured  Rubeta, 
looking  up  through  her  tears,  "  you  were 
happy,  for  you  gave  your  hand  with 
your  heart ;  mine  must  be  the  prize  of 
him  whom  fortune  favors.  I  must  wed 
a  man  whom  I  cannot  love — if  he  chance 
to  slay  a  bird  that,  after  all,  would  soon 
die  of  itself." 

"  Thou  forgettest,  my  daughter,"  said 
the  duchess  more  gently,  "  that  the 
Duke's  honor  is  pledged  for  the  death  of 
the  condor,  and  the  deliverance  of  his 
subjects  from  its  ravages.  The  man  who 
shall  redeem  thy  father's  word  is  worthy ; 
and  must  be  brave  withal,  for  the  enter- 
prise is  one  of  deadly  peril.  Such  a  con- 
sort will  not  fail  to  make  thee  happy." 

The  princess  shook  her  head  and  con- 
tinued to  weep.  A  sudden  light  flashed 
on  the  duchess ;  with  woman's  intuition 


she  had  penetrated  the  secret  of  her 
daughter's  emotion. 

"  Rubeta !"  she  said  quickly,  "  Rubeta ! 
deceive  me  not  I     Thou  lovest  already  !" 

The  princess  covered  her  blushing  face 
with  her  hands. 

"  His  name  !"  demanded  Hedwig. 
"Who  has  dared  seek  thee — " 

"  None — none  !"  answered  Rubeta. 
"He  but  saved  my  life." 

"  Ha ! — the  youth  who  struck  the  ser- 
pent when  thou  wast  sleeping  ?" 

"  The  same." 

"  Why — 'twas  but  a  hind — a  peasant ! 
Out  on  thee — froward  girl !" 

The  princess  lifted  up  her  eyes.  "  Was 
not  Piastus,"  she  asked,  "the  founder 
of  my  father's  honored  race,  a  herdsman, 
too  r" 

The  Duchess  frowned,  and  commanded 
her  daughter  to  attend  her  to  her  apart- 
ment. 


It  is  heedless  to  say  that  the  Duke's 
proclamation  caused  great  excitement 
among  the  knights  and  pages  of  the  court. 
Each  was  eager  to  obtain  the  prize.  The 
country  was  scoured  by  huntsmen  in 
every  direction,  and  every  forest-tree 
examined  for  the  eyrie  of  the  condor. 
Many  were  willing  to  risk  their  lives,  for 
the  sake  of  the  beautiful  princess  ;  many 
for  the  renown  that  was  to  be  gained. 

"  Thou,  too,  my  son  !"  said  old  Wolf- 
gang, as  he  saw  the  youth  preparing  to  go 
forth  ;  "surely  thou  do.st  not  dream — " 

"  I  have  strength  and  courage,  as  well 
as  yon  proud  knights  ;  whereiore  should 
I  not  wm  ?"  returned  the  young  man. 

"  Thou — a  hind — a  herdsman's  son  ! 
Go  to,  boy ;  leave  the  chase  to  thy  betters. 
They  will  chastise  thee  as  malapert." 

"  Father,  I  fear  them  not.  The  Duke's 
proclamation  said  not — '  Whoever  of 
noble  blood  shall  slay  the  spoiler.'  I 
will  venture  hie  for  the  prize ;  if  I  win 
and  it  be  denied  me — then,  it  is  they  who 
lack  nobility." 

Schaffhold  went  forth,  with  his  staff 
and  axe,  to  hunt  the  bird  of  prey.  All 
the  morning  he  wandered  in  the  forest. 
At  noon,  wearied,  but  determined  not  to 
yield  to  fatigue,  he  climbed  the  loftiest 
tree  he  could  find,  that  commanded  a  view 
of  an  extensive  region  of  country.  The 
sky  was  blue  and  clear,  the  heat  of  the 
sun  overpowering.  The  landscape  lay 
glowing  in  the  intense  light.  But  on 
the  utmost  verge  of  the  horizon  dark 
clouds  reposed,  that  were  fast  swelling 
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upward.  The  herdsman  knew  that  a 
storm  was  approaching. 

Suddenly  a  dark  speck,  so  distant  that 
it  seemed  but  a  mote  on  the  dazzling  face 
of  heaven,  caiight  his  eye.  His  heart 
bounded  within  his  breast. 

The  speck  grew  larger ;  he  clasped  his 
hands  in  an  ecstacy  of  joy  and  gratitude. 
It  was  the  condor  !  Soaring  at  a  height 
immeasurable,  it  still  drew  nearer.  SchafF- 
hold  hid  himself  in  the  foliage  of  the  tree, 
and  watched  the  flight  of  the  majestic 
bird.  Of  the  condor  it  is  said  that  it  will 
remain  for  days  upon  the  wing,  and  never 
lights  upon  earth  save  for  food.  The 
youth  knew,  by  the  steadiness  of  its  on- 
ward and  descending  course,  that  it  sought 
its  eyrie.  Hapidly  it  came  on  :  floating 
calmly  in  mid  air,  as  if  it  scorned  the  fee- 
ble enmity  of  man.  Schaffhold's  eyes 
followed  its  flight :  he  saw  it  tending  to- 
wards a  lofty  and  inaccessible  rock.  On 
the  summit  of  this  stood  an  aged  tree, 
half  stripped  of  its  leaves  by  the  wind 
and  storms.  There,  he  was  at  length 
convinced,  was  the  nest  of  the  mountain 
tyrant. 

Not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost.  Descend- 
ing from  his  elevated  situation,  he  hastily 
crossed  the  valley,  and  passed  along  the 
side  of  the  mountain,  cutting  a  path  for 
himself  through  the  dense  undergrowth 
of  the  forest.  The  storm  had  begun ; 
the  wind  surged  heavily  through  the 
thick  foliage  ;  he  heard  the  roar  of  rush- 
ing streams,  and  the  crackling  of  forest 
trees  bent  by  the  blast ;  but  pressed  on- 
ward without  seeking  rest.  At  length 
he  had  climbed  the  mountain  to  the  foot 
of  the  rock.  Pausing  a  few  moments  to 
take  breath,  he  commenced  the  steep  and 
perilous  ascent. 

Grasping  the  shrubs  growing  on  the 
face  of  the  rock,  and  cutting  footsteps  as 
he  slowly  advanced,  he  reached  the  most 
dangerous  part.  The  cliff  projected  over 
the  abyss,  and  on  its  verge  stood  the 
lightning-scathed  tree,  the  throne  of  the 
winged  monarch,  never  .before  invaded 
by  man.  He  could  see  the  dark  form  of 
the' bird  above  him.  The  parent  was 
feeding  her  young.  Her  fiery  eyes  flashed, 
and  her  wings  flapped  threateningly,  as 
she  watched  the  intruder.  Schaft'hold 
saw  his  imminent  peril,  suspended  thus 
between  heaven  and  earth,  and  at  the 
mercy  of  such  a  foe.  The  clamorous 
impatience  of  her  young  for  food,  alone 
stayed  her  revenge.  When  they  were 
gorged,  her  next  swoop  would  be  upon 
him. 


Commending  himself,  by  a  brief  yet 
fervent  prayer,  to  heavenly  protection, 
the  youth  turned  aside,  and  clambered 
upward  by  a  more  circuitous  route,  where 
a  few  straggling  pines  aided  his  almost 
perpendicular  ascent.  He  stood  at  last 
on  the  summit.  One  peril  was  sur- 
mounted— he  was  now  to  strive  for  life 
and  death  with  the  fierce  enemy  whose 
realm  he  had  invaded.  The  condor  sate 
perched  on  the  top  of  the  lofty  tree,  whet- 
ting her  beak  for  the  encounter,  her 
large  keen  eyes  glaring  defiance,  her 
talons  rending  the  bark  of  the  tree.  A 
thought  struck  the  young  herdsman. 
Gathering  a  heap  of  the  driest  brush- 
wood, he  fastened  it  to  the  end  of  a  long 
pole,  which  he  had  cut  down  with  his 
axe.  Then,  striking  fire,  he  kindled  it, 
and  placed  it  as  high  as  he  could  reach, 
in  the  branches  of  the  tree. 

The  half-decayed  boughs  were  instantly 
on  fire.  The  violence  of  the  wind  swept 
it  upward  ;  and  the  nest  itself,  composed 
of  dry  twigs  and  moss,  was  wrapped  in 
flames.  The  condor  had  taken  flight  at 
the  first  gush  of  smoke,  but  recalled  by 
the  cries  of  her  young,  wheeled  round 
and  round  the  blazing  tree,  uttering  a 
hoarse  short  cry  at  intervals,  and  flapping 
her  huge  wings,  as  if  maddened  by  rage 
and  despair.  Anon  she  dashed  furiously 
at  the  human  foe.  SchaflThold  struck  at 
her  with  his  axe,  his  only  weapon  of 
defence ;  the  bird  wheeled  round  him, 
retreated,  and  then  plunged  madly  into 
the  midst  of  the  flames,  whence  issued 
the  last  stifled  cries  of  her  young  ones. 
The  mother's  instinct  proved  her  own 
destruction.  Blinded  by  the  flame,  her 
wings  singed,  and  struggling  helplessly 
for  escape,  it  was  now  easy  for  the  herds- 
man to  climb  into  the  burning  tree  and 
dispatch  her  with  his  axe.  He  had  barely 
time  to  drag  his  panting  foe  to  the  ground, 
when  the  shivered  and  crackling  limbs  of 
the  tree,  so  lately  his  foot-hold,  gave  way. 
The  blazing  fragments  fell  into  the  abyss. 
Schaft'hold  threw  himself  prostrate  in 
thankfulness  both  for  his  escape  and  his 
success ;  and  bearing-  the  huge  bird,  tied 
securely  with  ropes,  prepared  for  his 
descent. 


All  the  population  of  the  valley,  as 
well  as  the  stately  followers  of  the  court, 
were  assembled  next  morning  befoie  the 
castle.  The  Duke  came  forth  to  meet 
the  young  man  who  had  slain  the  condor. 
He  received  his  homage,  listened  to  his 
account  of  the  adventuie  in  which  he  had 
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triumphed,  aad  demanded  his  name  and 
lineage. 

"  Schaff  hold,  the  son  of  Wolfgang  the 
herdsman,"  was  the  reply.  13ut  the 
youth  looked  not  up  to  see  the  sneer 
that  passed  around  the  circle  at  these 
words. 

"Bring  forth  my  daughter,"  said  the 
Duke,  after  a  moment  of  siJence.  Several 
of  the  knights  \'entured  to  remonstrate. 
"The  princess — wedded  to  a  Jow-born 
hind  !"  was  murmured  by  ir^any  lips. 

"Go  to,"  answered  the  Duke;  "my 
word  is  pledged — and  it  shall  be  so. 
Fetch  hither  the  princess." 

There  was  a  pause  of  silence,  and 
presently  Rubeta  appeared,  leaning  on 
her  mother's  arm.  Her  face  was  pale  as 
death  ;  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground. 
Again  a  murmur  passed  through  the 
crowd. 

"My  daughter,"  said  the  Duke,  "thou 
well  k  no  west  why  I  have  sent  for  thee. 
There  stands  the  man  v/hose  bravery  has 
won  thy  hand.  Be  he  churl  or  peasant — 
my  word  may  not  be  broken.  I  pray 
thee  to  receive  him  as  thy  husband." 

"  Nay — not  so — my  liege  lord  and 
sovereign  !"  cried  the  youth,  kneeling  at 
the  Duke's  feet.  "1  would  risk  life  a 
thousand  times  for  so  fair  a  prize  ;  but  I 
will  not  take  the  hand  the  lady  doth  not 
willingly  bestow  !" 

"  Now,  by  the  rood,  thy  spirit  is 
knightly  enough,"  said  Duke  Henry. 
"  But  it  is  our  will,  vassal,  that  thou 
dost  wed  the  lady.  Rubeta,  what  sayest 
thou  r 

"  I  will  obey  thee,  my  father !"  answer- 
ed the  maiden,  on  whose  cheek  the  flush 
of  joy  had  chased  away  its  paleness. 
The  Duke  joined  their  hands.  "And 
that  thou  mayest  have  a  home  stately 
enough  for  a  princely  bride,"  he  con- 
tinued, "1  give  thee  as  much  land  as 
thou  canst  encircle  in  one  day,  driving 
thy  flock.  On  the  rock  thou  didst  climb 
the  condor's  eyrie,  I  will  build  a  stately 
castle  for  thee  and  thine  heirs,  which 
shall  be  called  '  Greifenstein,'  in  remem- 
brance of  the  bird  that  has  brought  thee 
fortune." 

The  same  day  was  the  betrothal  of  the 
princess  and  the  herdsman  solemnly  cel- 
ebrated. On  the  following  morning, 
Schatfhold  commenced  his  circuit  of  the 
land  v/hich   now  forms  the  domain  of 


Greifenstein,  and  is  enriched  with  cities 
and  hamlets.  The  Duke  confirmed  the 
gift,  and  in  presence  of  his  whole  court, 
created  the  young  man  a  knight  and  no- 
ble, with  the  title  of  Baron  Schaaf- 
gottsch — giving  him  for  his  device,  to  be 
worn  on  his  shield,  a  sheep  reposing 
under  a  green  tree,  with  golden  collar 
and  bells.  The  new  baron  prayed  for 
one  sole  boon  :  it  was  that,  ere  his  mar- 
riage, he  might  be  permitted  to  earn  the 
honors  of  knighthood.  Permission  was 
granted  ;  and  Schaafgottsch  repaired  to 
the  court  of  the  Emperor  Philip.  Duke 
Henry  granted  him  a  master  at  arms, 
who  instructed  him  in  all  military  exer- 
cises. He  fought  under  the  imperial 
banner  against  the  restless  Otho  IV.,  and 
won  such  distinction,  that  Philip  be- 
stowed on  him  the  highest  praise,  and 
presented  him,  at  a  tourney  in  which  he 
was  victorious,  before  his  assembled 
court,  with  a  rich  velvet  mantle,  violet 
embroidered  with  gold,  and  a  heavy  gold- 
en chain.  He  even  offered  him  the  hand 
of  a  noble  lady  in  marriage;  but  the 
knight,  faithful  to  his  betrothed,  only 
craved  leave  to  return  home. 

The  news  of  his  return  laden  with 
honors,  went  before  him,  and  he  was 
welcomed  by  a  procession  of  the  shep- 
herds, in  holiday  garments,  his  father  at 
their  head.  They  scarce  recognized  their 
late  companion  in  the  stately  knight  who 
came,  with  his  attendant  squires,  to  meet 
them  ;  'but  Schaafgottsch  threw  himself 
from  his  horse,  embraced  his  father,  and 
cordially  greeted  his  former  friends. 

The  burg  of  Greifenstein  already  tow- 
ered proudly  on  the  summit  of  the  rock. 
It  was  completed  ere  long ;  and  within  its 
walls  was  the  marriage  celebrated  of  the 
princess  Rubetaand  the  Baron  von  Schaaf- 
gottsch. Many  of  the  descendants  of  this 
first  baron  of  the  name  were  distinguish- 
ed, as  well  in  council  as  in  the  field  ;  and 
not  a  few  rose  to  eminence  in  the  church. 
The  Baron  Ulric,  falsely  accused  of  high 
treason,  was  beheaded  the  25th  July, 
1635,  at  Regen.sburg,  at  the  command  of 
the  Emperor  Ferdinand  II.  In  the  he- 
ginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  the 
family  of  Schaafgottsch  were  raised  by 
the  Emperor  Joseph  to  the  dignity  of 
Counts  of  the  Empire.  The  castle  re- 
mained in  their  possession. 
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For  some  time  past,  a  change  has  been 
going  on  in  the  world  of  thought.  The 
works,  which  stand  at  the  head  of  this 
article,  are  but  the  unerring  indices  of 
this  change,  and,  for  the  present,  no  far- 
ther concern  us. 

Ideas  are  now  familiar,  and  sentiments 
trite,  of  which  the  philosophy  of  our 
fathers  could  not  have  dreamed.  Pick 
up  an  old  author — Livy,  for  example — 
and  how  commonplace  seem  all  those  re- 
flections, which  in  his  day  were  deemed 
most  profound.  How  little  does  the  od 
Patavinian  really  tell  us  of  the  people 
whose  history  he  writes.  His  books  are 
filled  with  the  "  gloria  imperii,"  he  gives 
us  auguries,  traditions  and  battles — he 
delights  to  tell  us  how  Rome,  "ab  exi- 
guis  profecta  initiis,  eb  creverat  ut  jam 
laboret  magnitudine  sua :"  but  are  these 
things  Rome  ?  nay,  are  they  in  any  wise 
part  of  her  or  her  character  ?  Has  he 
brought  her  before  us,  panoplied  in  all 
the  armor  of  her  strength,  and  made  her 
stand  forth  a  being  of  life — cold,  stern, 
iron-cast,  yet  true  ?  Far  from  it.  We 
ask  for  her  spirit,  and  he  shows  but  her 
corpse ;  we  ask  for  her  heart,  and  he 
shows  us  her  muscle  and  sinew.  In  the 
days  of  Titus  Livy,  the  interest,  nay,  the 
being  of  the  man  was  absorbed  in  the  in- 
terests and  being  of  the  State.  Men 
were  never  thought  of,  save  in  the  multi- 
tude, as  some  vast,  spring-set,  wire- 
worked  machine,  in  the  hands  of  empe- 
rors, senators  and  tribunes.  As  individ- 
uals, and  as  beings  of  the  fireside  circle, 
none  ever  heard  of  them.  They  were 
important  only  as  they  made  patres  con- 
scripti  and  consuls,  comitia  and  legions. 
And  yet  Rome,  the  State,  has  passed 
away,  teaching  man  but  little  beyond  that 
which  bitter  experience  teaches  him  every 
day.  Her  temples  and  her  arches  have 
crumbled  to  ruin.  Her  tribunes  and  con- 
suls, her  comitia  and  centuria,  are  but 


themes  of  antiquarian  research  or  school- 
boy harangues,  whilst  the  minds  of  her 
chosen  few,  her  Virgil,  her  Horace  and 
her  Tacitus,  are  our  earliest  instructors. 
Her  laws  are  well  nigh  forgotten,  whilst 
the  filial  love  of  Coriolanus  and  the  ma- 
ternal pride  of  Cornelia,  are  the  nursery 
tales  of  our  children.  Her  forms  are 
gone,  her  body  is  mingled  with  the  dust, 
but  her  soul  is  ever  amongst  us,  in  the 
verse  of  her  poets,  and  the  eloquence  of 
her  orators  and  historians.  La  materiel 
is  dead — la  spirituel  is  immortal. 

"  Societies,"  says  Roger  Collard,  "  are 
born,  live,  and  die  upon  earth ;  there  they 
accomplish  their  destinies,  but  they  con- 
tain not  the  whole  man."  The  State 
holds  not  all  that  binds  him  to  earth, 
for  not  in  that  alone  does  he  live.  With- 
in himself  there  is  a  world,  a  microcosm, 
wonderful  in  all  its  parts,  divinely  and 
harmoniously  wrought.  Besides,  there 
is  for  him  another  world  ;  that  bright  and 
happy  one,  the  circle  of  his  fireside.  To 
live  as  becomes  him,  he  must  act  well 
his  part  in  these  three  worlds.  All  his 
duties  must  be  so  blended  together,  that 
he  may  fulfill  his  high  appointment  as  an 
individual,  as  a  citizen  of  the  State,  and 
as  a  being  of  the  household.  Sadly  for 
him,  he  has  too  often,  whilst  in  one 
sphere  of  life,  forgotten  the  existence  of 
another.  Cast  back  the  eye  five  centuries 
ago.  In  that  twilight  of  time,  where  was 
the  individual  man,  where  was  the  being 
of  the  household  .'  Nowhere  to  be  found. 
A  blind  despotism  of  the  mass  every- 
where ruled.  The  whole  man  was 
merged  in  the  multitude,  guided  to  and 
fro  by  want  and  passion.  Of  action  there 
was  much,  of  suffering  much,  of  thinking 
none. 

The  influences  which  law  and  govern- 
ment have  on  the  inner  man  are  of  ne- 
cessity few.  Possessed  of  but  negative 
power,  it  is  theirs  not  to  create  good,  but 


*  The  Miscellanies  of  Thomas  Carlyle,  in  1  volume.    Gary  &  Hart,  Philadelphia. 
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to  restrain  evil,  not  to  plant  and  nurture 
virtues  in  the  people,  but  with  a  strong 
and  impartial  hand,  to  curb  their  outlaw- 
ry and  rebellion.  With  positive  rights, 
government  can,  of  course,  have  little  to 
do.  Her  sphere  of  action  is  confined  to 
indirect  means,  and  her  operations  are 
subject  to  all  tho?e  casual  influences,  in 
the  creation  of  which  every  court  is  pro- 
lific. Thus  it  is,  that  those  who  view 
man  only  in  a  political  light,  have  cut 
ofTfrom  him  all  those  direct  and  immedi- 
ate powers,  whose  workings  are  able  to 
mould  anew  the  whole  face  of  society. 
Government  they  have  made  the  end, 
whilst  it  is  only  a  means.  They  have 
mistaken  the  instrument  by  which  human 
happiness  may  be  promoted,  for  that  hap- 
piness itself.  In  this  wise,  have  men 
been  led  on  to  look  only  at  the  forms  and 
symbols  in  which  principles  are  clothed. 
They  saw  how  potent  were  those  mean- 
ingless insignia,  with  all  others  around 
them,  and  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  even 
the  wisest  should  forget  the  substance 
and  cling  only  to  the  shadow,  that  they 
should  scoflf  at  the  spirit,  whilst  they 
bowed  to  its  corpse  ?  Whole  parties  have 
been  arrayed  around  empty  and  unmean- 
ing symbols,  by  which  principles  were 
once  made  visible  :  indeed,  the  time  was, 
— nay,  it  is  somewhat  with  us  now — 
when  man  did  nothing  save  in  the  mass. 
Independent,  individual  action  was  check- 
ed by  the  crushing  spirit  of  a  despotic 
philosophy.  Man's  influence,  as  an  ab- 
solute, self-acting,  self-moving  being, 
seemed  almost  forgotten.  In  the  language 
of  a  French  philosopher,  "  the  pleasure 
of  feeling  one's  self  a  man,  the  sentiment 
of  personality,  of  human  spontaneity,  in 
its  unrestricted  development,  was  almost 
lost  to  our  race."  Ciubism,  "  the  sure 
symptom  of  unrest  and  disease,"  spread 
far  and  wide  over  society,  and  well  might 
the  philosopher  say,  "  The  deep  meaning 
of  the  laws  of  mechanism  hang  heavy 
upon  us."  In  the  closet  and  in  the  fo- 
rum, in  the  temple  and  by  the  fireside,  it 
encumbered  every  working  of  the  mind, 
and  was  spreading  over  the  noblest  of 
faculties  a  nightmare  of  sleep.  Every 
error  was  made  the  subject  of  political 
action.  No  progress  was  seen,  no  reform 
■was  carried  on,  save  by  the  mass.  Its 
evils  were  as  evident  as  they  were  inevi- 
table. E.xcesses,  roused  up  by  stirring 
manias,  rocked  society  to  its  centre,  and 
men  trembled  under  a  despotism  as  infu- 
riate as  it  was  senseless.  The  operations 
of  law  and  government  are,  we  would 


again  remark,  confined  to  outward  results, 
regarding  only  visible  and  tangible  effects. 
By  operations  of  law  and  government, 
we  m.ean  all  united  action  upon  masses. 
The  Muthoi  of  Plato,  the  categories  and 
dicta  of  Aristotle,  did  much  indeed  to 
draw  man  from  truth.  iMany  were  their 
errors,  and  deeply,  grievously,  did  their 
wild  and  visionary  theories  weigh  down 
upon  the  spirit  of  true  and  noble  philoso- 
phy. But  the  enemies  of  their  school 
ran  into  an  extreme  far  more  debasing. 
With  the  one  all  was  silent,  unfruitful 
thought ;  with  the  other  all  was  senseless, 
mechanical  force.  If  the  ancient  student 
too  slightly  regarded  the  physical  and 
practical  powers  of  his  fellow-men,  have 
not  the  moderns  been  equally  disrespect- 
ful of  their  mental  and  spiritual  stores  ? 

Utility  alone  has  been  revered.  It  has 
been  the  key-stone  of  a  philosophy 
which  even  yet  holds  iron  sway  over 
men.  Bentham,  Hobbes  and  Mills  have 
not  yet  lost  their  disciples  or  defenders. 
In  this,  our  boasted  Nineteenth  Century, 
we  are  but  little  beyond  the  ancient 
Greek,  pagan  and  imperfect  as  he  was,  as 
to  ethical  sciences.  The  phantasms  of 
the  subtil  dreamer  of  the  Academy  might 
still  teach  us  new  truth.  The  philoso- 
phies of  our  day  speak  in  no  such  wis- 
dom as  did  that  Socrates  whom  Plato  has 
pictured  to  us,  sitting  at  mid-noon  under 
the  shade  of  his  favorite  plane-tree,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Ilissus.  Even  Rome, 
stern,  selfish  and  iron-cast  as  she  was, 
sunk  men  but  little  lower  than  did  this 
torpifying  spirit  of  the  mass,  which  so 
sadly  marked  the  advent  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. Its  highest  aim  seemed  to  be,  Mi- 
das-like, to  turn  the  noblest  things  into 
perishable  gold. 

The  operations  of  Law  and  Govern- 
ment are,  we  thirdly  remark,  uncertain. 
To  this  cause  do  we  attribute  much  of 
that  wayward  inconsistency  stamped  on 
the  actions  of  eminent  Statesmen.  So 
shifting  and  changeful  are  the  laws  which 
guide  men  in  their  capacity  of  political 
societies,  so  tempting  are  the  allurements 
of  place  and  power,  and  so  distant  is  just 
and  righteous  retribution  for  wrong,  that 
man  seldom  leaves  such  pursuits  save 
with  a  heart  that  has  been  visited  with  a 
scathing  and  wasting  power.  Look  at 
Bolingbroke  of  England  and  Burr  of 
America,  and  learn  the  mournful  lesson 
from  them.  In  the  prime  of  manhood 
their  intellects  were  lights  to  admiring 
Senates :  in  the  close  of  their  careers  they 
were  slow  but  self-consuming  fires.    Not 
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bettered  by  affliction,  nor  chastened  by 
disappointment,  but  poisoned  by  an  in- 
satiate craving  for  power,  they  dragged 
^ut  a  sad  existence,  and  finally  went 
down  to  their  graves  unwept  and  un- 
honored. 

Sad  then,  we  think,  has  been  the  in- 
fluence of  the  spirit  of  the  mass  upon  man. 
We  have  mentioned  but  few  of  its  evils, 
and  those  briefly,  for  we  would  turn  to 
another  order  of  thought,  that  began  now 
to  prevail. 

The  doom  of  the  bhnd  despotism  of  the 
mass  was  foretold  more  than  a  half  a 
century  since.  At  a  time  when  society 
was  convulsed  with  revolution  and 
change,  when  "  weeks  staggered  under  a 
load  of  events  that  formerly  made  centu- 
ries to  bend,"  a  new  philosophy  was 
broached  among  men.  Although  old 
habits  of  thought  had  not  passed  wholly 
away — for  even  yet  they  cling  to  us — yet 
there  was  a  change  apparent,  fraught 
v/ith  benefit.  Ushered  in  with  the  stir- 
ring scenes  of  a  new  century,  it  gave  a 
strong  and  mighty  impulse  to  humanity. 
A  new  light  was  revealed,  and  the  dor- 
mant powers  of  the  individual  were  un- 
folded to  view.  Although  the  inner  man 
had  not  been  unthought  of,  although 
much  had  been  done,  yet  wisdom  told 
that  there  were  many  truths  yet  un- 
known. 

To  evolve  and  arrange  those  truths 
was  the  object  of  what  we  call  Individual 
Philosophy.  Its  mission  was  to  seek  out 
the  latent  powers  of  the  soul,  and  by  a 
nobler  spirit  than  had  preceded  it,  to 
draw  them  forth  into  light,  and  foster  all 
that  was  good  and  pluck  up  all  that  was 
evil.  It  gave  an  impetus  never  before 
felt  to  ethical,  nay,  to  all  human  science. 
The  blind,  Benthamite  devotion  to  out- 
ward results  was  thrown  off,  and 

"  The  love  of  right  and  scorn  of  wrong" 
were  found  to  possess  something  worthy 
in  themselves,  and  to  demand  far  higher 
reverence  than  mere  aims  of  utility  and 
promotion  of  self.  The  good  was  taught 
to  be  loved  for  its  own  sake,  and  an  en- 
thusiasm was  kindled  up  in  the  "  well 
doing"  of  man.  "  About  this  time,"  said 
Goethe,  "  a  certain  pious  tone  was  ob- 
served to  pervade  all  Germany."  In  Eng- 
land it  was  the  same  :  all  with  man  was 
an  inspirited  life.  He  drew  within  him- 
self, to  hold  silent  communions  with  a 
soul  formed  in  the  image  of  its  Maker. 


Every  thought  was  viewed  as  a  drawer 
forth  of  internal  strength,  starting  into 
action  a  myriad  of  hidden  and  hitherto 
unheeded  powers.  Man  was  taught  no 
longer  to  live  in  the  sun  and  on  the  sur- 
face, looking-  only  at  outer  results.  "  I 
am  accustomed,"  says  the  Literary  Pa- 
triarch of  Germany,  "  to  turn  the  eyes  of 
my  spirit  inward,  rather  than  outward." 
Over  whole  nations  was  this  deep, 
in-looking,  soul-searching  philosophy 
spread.  The  German  had  renounced  his 
old  ways  of  thought,  and  well  might 
Madame  de  Stael  say,  that  whilst  Eng- 
land's domain  was  the  sea,  France's  the 
earth,  the  German's  was  the  beautiful 
cloud-land  and  spirit-world,  the  sky. 
Already  had  the  new-light  met  the  eye 
of  the  quicksighted,  ever  onward  New- 
Englander.  Whilst  others  around  him 
were  bound  down  by  the  old  philosophy, 
and  were  discussing  the  trite  truths  of 
Government,  the  restless  son  of  the  Pil- 
grim had-forsaken  the  worn  and  beaten 
path,  and  was  now  speeding  on  in  a 
higher  and  more  elevated  race.  "  It  is 
the  spirit  that  quickeneth,"  cried  they; 
and  Goethe  and  Schiller  of  Germany, 
Coleridge  and  Carlyle  of  England,  Emer- 
son and  Channing,  of  America,  and  Cou- 
sin, of  France,  stood  forth,  the  bold  de- 
nouncers of  the  despotism,  in  which  men 
were  living.  The  deformities  of  thought, 
the  trammels  of  habit,  and  the  empty  sym- 
bols ofparty,were  brought  up  to  light.  The 
foul  njpnster.  Error,  was  startled  by  an 
Ithuriel's  spear.  Old  things  passed  away 
and  all  things  became  new.  The  enthu- 
siast fondly  dreamed  that  he  had  found 
now  his  To  Aya&ov  of  life.  Alas  !  this 
spirit,  too,  noble  as  were  its  aims,  had 
its  deep  and  crying  evils.  Not,  indeed, 
wide-spread  and  paralyzing  like  those  of 
the  mass,  for  it  had  been  too  deep  to  be 
popular,  too  mystic  to  be  understood. 
And  yet  its  mild,  half-physical,  half- 
spiritual  phantasms  fatally  bewildered 
many  of  its  followers.  Uses  it  had, 
even  yet  it  has  many.  There  is  still 
much  amongst  men  that  needs  the  ano- 
dynes it  alone  can  supply.  But  the  en- 
thusiasm of  its  disciples  ran  the  philoso- 
phy into  a  monstrous  ideal  pantheism. 
They  forgot  that  man  is  no  isolated  being, 
that  his  interests  and  relations  are  as 
"many-sided"  as  the  gifts  wherewith 
God  has  endowed  him. 
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This  life,  it  is  true,  is  one  of  probation 
— but  it  is  not  a  probation  alone.  It  has 
its  earthly  labors  and  earthly  joys,  brief 
and  fleeting  though  they  be.  For  them 
let  all  men  be  ready. 

However  noble  and  elevating  may  be 
the  study  of  the  deep  and  solemn  myste- 
ries of  our  nature,  it  is  one  attended  with 
danger.  Let  false  principles  be  once  as- 
sumed in  the  inquiry,  and  how  quickly 
are  we  led  to  those  perplexing  and  fruit- 
less results,  which  teach  us  only  to  de- 
spair. An  endeavor  to  cut  off  ourselves 
from  the  real  and  stern  things  of  life,  and 
to  gaze  steadfastly  "  in  the  spirit "  upon 
things  that  relate  to  the  inner  man,  is 
dangerous  in  the  extreme.  This  was  the 
lofty  aim  of  Individual  Philosophy. 
Like  the  Prince  of  Morning,  its  purpose 
was  high — too  like  him  its  fall  was  low. 
The  operations  of  the  Philosophy  are 
amply  portrayed  in  the  history  of  the 
English  Puritans.  Of  the  life  of  these 
bold  but  erring  men  Mr.  Hume  has 
remarked — "  Their  devotion,  so  worthy 
of  a  supreme  being,  but  so  little  suitable 
to  human  frailty,  was  observed  to  occa- 
sion great  disturbances  in  their  breasts, 
and  in  many  respects  to  confound  all  ra- 
tional principles  of  conduct  and  behavior. 
The  mind,  then,  by  short  glances,  sinking 
again  under  its  own  weakness,  rejecting 
all  aid  of  pomp  and  ceremony,  was  so 
occupied  in  this  inward  life,  that  it  fled 
from  every  intercourse  of  society  and 
from  every  cheerful  amusement  that 
could  soften  or  humanize  the  character. 
It  was  obvious  to  all  discerning  eyes, 
and  had  not  escaped  the  King's,  that  by 
the  prevalence  of  fanaticism,  a  gloomy 
and  sullen  disposition  established  itself 
amongst  the  people — a  spirit,  obstinate, 
dangerous,  independent  and  disorderly, 
animated  equally  with  a  contempt  of  au- 
thority and  a  hatred  of  other  modes  of 
worship." 

The  history  of  these  singular  men  is 
but  an  enlarged  and  somewhat  magni- 
fied history  of  the  evils  of  Individual 
PhiIo!?ophy.  By  it  men  were  taught  to 
look  deep  and  to  look  high.  Its  gifted 
leaders,  first,  emancipated  thought  from 
form  and  abstracted  it  from  action ;  but 
action — true  action — they  never  taught. 
What  the  poet  has  written  of  the  tenderer 
emotions  may  also  be  applied  to  our 
sterner  faculties : 

"  Something  the  heart  must  have  to  cherish. 
Must  love,  and  joy,  and  sorrow  learn  ; 

Something  with  passion  clasp — or  perish, 
And  in  itself  to  ashes  burn." 


We  now  turn  to  the  final  division  of 
our  subject.     In  their  inquiry  after  truth, 
and  search  for  happiness,  men  had  thor- 
oughly tried  two  of  the  great  spheres  of 
being.     Political  science  had  been  car- 
ried far  on  in  the  march  of  improvement. 
Contemplative  Philosophy  had  risen  up, 
to  purify  society.     Both  had  done  much, 
and  yet  something  else  was  still  to  be 
done.     A  want  was  felt  in  society,  and 
it  was  left  to  the  present  era  to  supply 
it  in  the  peculiar  advancement  of  man, 
as  a  being  of  the  domestic  circle.     The 
contemplation  and  right-ordering  of  this 
part  of  life,  we  term  the  Philosophy  of 
the   Household.     Without   the   despotic 
and  spirit-killing  thrall  of  the  first,  or 
the  wild   and  visionary  dreams  of  the 
second,  this  last  order  of  thought  gave  a 
true  and    enduring  elevation    to    man. 
Let  him  alone  who  counts  the  sand  upon 
the  sea-shore,  measure    the   length  and 
breadth  of  the  power  of  the  household 
upon  society.     From  the  multitude  of  its 
influences,  look  only  at  these.     Truth  is 
taught  by  it  to  be  truly  loved ;  not  be- 
cause it  will  be  promotive  of  utility,  but 
because   it  is   a  high   and  noble  duty, 
taught  by  the  best  of  earth.    In  that  hal- 
lowed circle,  no  mystery  or  doubt  en- 
shrouds   us.      Clear  and  pure   are  the 
lights  that  beam  upon  those  within  it. 
Its  reforms  do   not  come  by  storm  and 
convulsion.      When   trouble   and  dark- 
ness brood   over  the  surface   of  those 
waters,  Wont  to  be  so  placid,  a  being  of 
light  comes  forth  upon  them,  command- 
ing, "  peace  be  still,"  and  all  is,  at  once, 
calm  and  clear.     It  is,  then,  within  that 
quiet  circle,   that  spirit-culture  is  truly 
known.     Life,  within   a  happy  family, 
is  a  continual  development,  a  continual 
spring.     If  ever,  it  is  surely  then  that 
that  angel  of  good  appears  unto  man,  of 
whom  Dante  hath  sung  : 

"  That  being  came  all  beautiful  to  meet  us, 
Clad  in  white  raiment,  and  the  morning 

star 
Appeared  to  tremble  in  his  countenance  ; 
His  arms  he  spread,  and  then  he  spread 

his  wings, 
And  cried,  come  on,  the  steps  are  near 

at  hand. 
And  here  the  ascent  is  easy." 

Del.  Purgatorio,  Canto  12. 

And  such  are  the  three  phases  of  being. 
In  each  and  in  all  is  there  much  to  be  done 
ere  we  can  say  that  the  harvest  is  gath- 
ered and  our  labor  is  finished.  M. 
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The  great  proportion  of  the  active  men 
of  this  day — those  who  do  in  effect  give 
direction  to,  and  exercise  more  or  less 
control  over,  our  political  course,  have 
no  personal  knowledge  of  war,  of  its 
rights,  its  incidents,  or  its  losses.  They 
have  gone  to  school  without  any  pre- 
liminary instruction,  and  are,  therefore, 
likely  to  learn,  in  the  rudest  forms,  the 
lessons  of  experience. 

We  propose,  in  the  very  few  pages 
which  we  can  devote  in  this  number  to 
the  subject,  not  to  treat  it  at  large  and 
thoroughly,  but  to  throw  out  some 
thoughts  on  the  two  topics  specially 
named  at  the  head  of  this  article,  block- 
ades and  privateers,  or  letters  of  marque 
and  reprisal.     Of  each  in  its  order. 

The  right  of  blockade  is  one  of  the 
best  defined,  and  commonest  operations 
of  war;  the  very  abuse  of  which,  by 
England  and  France,  in  the  long  Euro- 
pean contests  consequent  upon  the  French 
revolution,  has  led  to  more  settled  and 
precise  'notions  and  rules  concerning  it, 
than  might  otherwise  have  been  estab- 
lished. It  may  now  be  considered  as 
indispensable  to  the  validity  of  a  block- 
ade, and  to  the  right  of  capture  for  any 
attempted  violation  of  it,  that  the  squad- 
ron allotted  for  its  execution  be  fully 
competent  to  cut  off  all  communication 
with  the  interdicted  port.  •  The  blockade 
"  must  be  existent  in  point  of  fact,  and 
in  order  to  constitute  that  existence,  there 
must  be  a  power  present  to  enforce  it. 
All  decrees  and  orders  declaring  extens- 
ive coasts  and  whole  countries  in  a  state 
of  blockade,  without  the  presence  of  an 
adequate  naval  force  to  support  it,  are 
manifestly  illegal  and  void,  and  have  no 
sanction  in  public  law."* 

The  government  of  the  United  States 
have  uniformly  insisted  that  the  blockade 
should  be  effective  by  the  presence  of  a 
competent  force  stationed  and  present  at 
or  aear  the  entrance  of  the  port,  and  they 
have  protested  with  great  energy  against 
the  application  of  the  right  of  seizure  or 
confiscation  to  ineffectual  or  fictitious 
blockades. 

These  conditions,  so  urgently  and 
justly  pressed  when  we  were  neutrals. 


must  be  a  law  unto  ourselves  now  that 
we  are  belligerent,  and  that  we,  in  our 
turn,  shall  resort  to  the  instrumentality 
of  blockade,  in  order  to  distress  the 
enemy  and  the  sooner  compel  a  satisfac- 
tory peace.  Mexico,  having  no  navy, 
cannot  blockade  any  of  our  ports ;  and 
privateers  under  her  flag,  however  nu- 
merous they  may  become,  if  the  war 
should  last  long — although  they  may 
render  the  approach  to  our  ports  danger- 
ous— will  not  venture  upon  the  attempt 
to  blockade  any  of  them. 

Having  established  the  conditions  ne- 
cessary to  the  lawfulness  and  validity  of 
a  blockade,  the  next  point  of  inquiry  is, 
as  to  what  constitutes  such  violation  of 
it,  as  will  subject  the  vessel  and  cargo  to 
capture  and  condemnation.  Here,  too, 
the  rules  are  well  established. 

Every  vessel  approaching  a  blockaded 
port,  is  presumed  to  intend  a  violation  of 
the  blockade,  and  unless,  either  from  the 
recent  investment  of  the  port,  or  from 
the  distance  from  which  the  vessel  came, 
it  should  be  obvious  that  she  could  not 
have  received  any  notice  that  the  port 
was  blockaded,  and  therefore,  that  her 
voyage  was  innocent  in  the  inception — 
she  is  liable  to  capture,  and  the  proof 
must  be  on  her  to  show  that  no  violation 
of  blockade  was  intended.  The  bellige- 
rent is  bound  to  give  the  earliest  notice 
of  the  establishment  of  a  blockade,  and 
notice  given  to  the  governor  of  a  coun- 
try, is  considered  as  notice  to  all  its  citi- 
zens or  subjects,  and  they  cannot  after- 
wards justify  themselves  on  the  score  of 
personal  ignorance. 

Vessels  approaching  the  blockaded 
port  before  they  could  have  received  no- 
tice, are  boarded  from  the  squadron,  and 
warned  off  by  an  endorsement  on  the 
ship's  papers.  If,  after  such  warning, 
any  vessel  be  found  hovering  around  the 
port,  she  becomes  liable  to  capture  and 
condemnation.  No  vessel  is  permitted 
to  clear  for  a  port,  knowing  it  to  be  block- 
aded, nor  to  call  off  such  port  with  the 
expectation  of  finding  the  blockade  raised, 
or  the  squadron  possibly  driven  off  its 
station  by  stress  of  weather ;  the  penalty 
of  an  intended  violation  of  law  attaches 


*  Kent's  Com.,  Lee.  VII.— Vol.  I.,  pp.  144. 
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in  such  cases  from  the  moment  the  vessel 
leaves  her  port,  and  she  may  be  lawfully 
captured  under  such  circumstances  in 
mid  ocean.  But  if  a  blockading  squad- 
ron be  chased  off  its  station  by  a  superior 
enemy  force,  the  blockade  is  ipso  facto 
raised,  and  if  again  reestablished,  it  must 
be  notified  anew,  as  though  it  had  not 
before  existed ;  and  any  ships  entering 
the  port  during  the  interval,  do  so  right- 
fully, and  without  being  subject  to  ques- 
tion therefor  afterwards. 

But  a  neutral  vessel  may  clear  for 
some  place  in  a  neighboring  country, 
with  an  ultimate  destination  to  the  block- 
aded port,  if,  on  inquiry  at  the  interme- 
diate stopping-place,  it  be  found  that  the 
jlockade  had  ceased. 

The  motive  upon  which  blockades  are 
founded  being,  thereby  to  cripple  as 
much  as  possible  the  resources  of  the 
enemy,  by  cutting  off  his  commerce,  it 
applies  equally  to  egress  from,  and  in- 
gress into,  a  port.  Hence  all  right  of 
departure  of  vessels  with  cargoes  from 
blockaded  ports,  ceases  the  moment  the 
blockade  is  instituted — except  as  to  such 
cargoes,  or  portions  thereof,  as  may  have 
been  bo7ia  fide  laden  on  board  neutral 
vessels,  before  the  institution  of  the 
blockade :  the  neutral  vessels,  laden  in 
whole  or  in  part,  may  depart ;  and  the 
general  practice  is,  that  neutral  vessels 
in  the  port  at  the  time  of  the  blockade, 
may  sail  thence  for  their  own  countries 
in  ballast,  but  nothing  in  the  way  of 
cargo  can  be  put  on  board  after  the  block- 
ade is  notified,  without  the  risk  of  forfeit- 
ing the  whole. 

The  law  respecting  privateers  is  very 
unrestricted.  Neither  by  the  law  of  na- 
tions generally,  nor  by  the  law  or  usage 
of  separate  nations,  is  there  any  provision 
as  to  the  composition  of  the  crew.  They 
may  all  be  foreigners,  and  according  to  a 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  in  the  case  of  the  Mary  and 
Susan,  1  Wheaton's  Report,  57, — even 
"  alien  enemies."  The  only  condition,  so 
far  as  the  law  of  nations  is  concerned, 
which  distinguishes  a  privateer  from  a 
pirate,  is  that  of  sailing  under  a  commis- 
sion from  some  recognized  Government. 
To  be  sure  it  is  the  usage  of  separate  na- 
tions, to  bind  the  owners  of  privateers  in 
penal  bonds  for  the  good  conduct  of  those 
who  shall  navigate  their  vessels  ;  but  this 
is  a  municipal  regulation,  varying  in  dif- 
ferent countries,  and  of  no  common  ob- 
ligation. 

Prizes  maybe  carried  into  neutral  ports 
for  safe  keeping,  but  according  to  ordinary 


practice  cannot  there  be  sold.  It  is  how- 
ever the  law,  both  of  the  British  Admiralty 
Courts  and  our  own,  that  a  prize  thus 
situated  may  be  tried  and  condemned  by 
a  court  of  the  country  to  which  the  captor 
belongs,  sitting  within  the  country  of  the 
captor.  This  seems  to  be  a  great  stretch 
of  authority,  and  contrary  to  the  general 
rule  of  law  that  in  all  proceedings  in  rem 
the  property  in  dispute  should  be  in  the 
possession  of  the  court.  It  is  nevertheless 
the  well-settled  law  of  England  and 
America. 

Privateers  may  frequent  neutral  ports 
and  there  refit,  but  cannot  add  to  their 
force  or  armament. 

For  any  misconduct  or  violation  of 
law,  the  officers  and  crews  of  privateers 
are  not  to  be  treated  as  pirates,  but  are  to 
be  proceeded  against  as  other  offenders  in 
like  circumstances,  and  punished  by  fine, 
imprisonment,  or  the  confiscation  of  the 
vessel. 

The  right  to  destroy  prizes  where  the 
difficulties  of  carrying  them  in,  are  great, 
belongs  alike  to  private  and  public  armed 
ships.  A  practice,  which  has  obtained 
of  sharing  the  plunder,  especially  when 
in  coin,  or  in  articles  of  great  value  and 
little  bulk,  antecedent  to,  and  independent 
of,  trial  and  condemnation  by  a  competent 
court,  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  pub- 
lic law,  which  holds,  that  the  original 
ownership  can  only  be  divested  by  lawful 
condemnation,  and  not  by  the  mere  fact 
of  capture. 

The  right  of  ransom  also  belongs  to 
private  as  well  as  to  public  armed  vessels, 
andthe  courts  will  enforce  the  ransom 
bond,  if  the  owners  should  demur  about 
fulfilling  its  obligations.  They  have  even 
gone  so  far  as  to  hold  the  owners  liable 
for  the  amount  of  the  ransom,  when  the 
property,  after  being  liberated  by  the 
captor,  has  perished  by  shipwreck. 

From  this  hasty  synopsis  it  will  be 
perceived,  that  blockade  is  our  chief  naval 
arm  against  Mexico.  But  that  is  a  coun- 
try less  commercial  than  almost  any  other 
having  access  to  two  seas,  and  therefore 
we  can  make  little  impression  upon  her, 
while  upon  our  widely  extended  and  de- 
fenceless commerce,  she  can  pour  out  all 
the  freebooters  of  the  world.  Forewarn- 
ed, forearmed :  when  we  know  our  dan- 
ger, we  shall  provide  against  it,  and 
hence  it  is  that  we  have  thrown  together 
this  brief  exposition,  to  the  end  that  those 
interested  in  commerce  may  take  all  at- 
tainableand  timely  precautions  against  the 
evils  to  which  it  will  be  exposed. 
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THE   LOVERS'  RECONCILIATION. 

HORACE,  BOOK  III.,  9. 
I. 

Horace. — When  I  alone  could  call  thee  mine. 

And  none  more  favored  dared  to  throw 
Their  arras  about  thy  neck  of  snow, 
Far  happier  then,  thou  maid  divine, 
Than  princes  of  a  royal  line, 

I  lived  and  loved. 

n. 

Lydia. — When  first  thou  feltst  Love's  sacred  flame. 
And  all  thy  heart  to  me  was  turned. 
While  Chloe's  charms  and  art  were  spurned. 
Far  nobler  then,  unknown  to  fame. 
Than  matrons  of  a  deathless  name, 
I  lived  and  loved. 

III. 

Horace. — Now  ChJoe  rules  ;  her  form,  her  eye. 
Her  gentle  strains  and  tuneful  lyre. 
All  fill  my  heart  with  passion's  tire  ; 
For  her  I  live,  for  her  I  sigh. 
For  her  dear  sake  I'd  freely  die 

Could  she  but  live. 

IV. 
Ltdia. — An  ardent  lover,  young  and  brave, 
Ornytus'  son,  a  gallant  boy. 
Is  now  my  life,  my  hope,  my  joy  ; 
Not  once,  but  twice,  I'd  dare  the  grave. 
And  cross  the  dark  Lethean  wave 

Could  he  but  live. 

V. 

Horace. — If  my  old  flame  returns  once  more. 
And  tawny  Chloe  I  forsake. 
Would  Lydia's  love  once  more  awake  ? 
0  would  she  open  wide  the  door. 
And  could  we  live  as  heretofore 

We  lived  and  loved .' 

VI. 

Lydia. — ^Though  he  is  like  a  star  of  night. 

And  thou  art  light  as  cork  in  mind. 
And  fickle  as  the  wave  or  wind. 
With  thee  to  live  is  my  delight, 
With  thee  to  die  would  please  me  quite — 
I'm  ever  thine. 
Baltimore.  Alciphron. 
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The  state  of  war  which  has  come  up- 
on us  so  unexpectedly,  is  producing  its 
natural  and  necessary  effect  upon  com- 
merce and  operations  in  money.  As  yet, 
indeed,  it  is  the  apprehension  and  not  the 
reality  of  evil  that  works  the  mischief, 
but  evil  itself  cannot  fail  to  follow. 

The  first  direct  effect  of  the  law  of 
Congress  declaring  that  war  existed  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Mexico,  was 
on  the  premiums  of  Marine  Insurances, 
which  for  voyages  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
were  immediately  trebled — 4^  per  cent, 
being  charged,  when  only  I5  was  before 
paid.  The  next  effect  was  in  the  rates  of 
freights  in  American  vessels,  from  New 
Orleans  and  other  Gulf  ports,  as  compared 
with  those  paid  to  foreign  vessels,  and 
especially  to  those  under  the  English  flag, 
from  apprehension  of  capture  by  Mexican 
privateers.  This  distinction  will  be  felt 
yet  more  disadvantageously  on  the  return 
voyages  of  our  fine  packet  ships  from 
London,  Liverpool  and  Havre,  for  even 
if  they  should  arm  themselves  for  defence 
against  attack,  the  mere  fact  that  an 
armament  is  deemed  necessary,  would  at 
once  determine  shippers  to  prefer  the 
neutral  bottom. 

Distant  enterprises,  moreover,  are  sus- 
pended or  abandoned,  and  there  is  a  fear- 
ful looking  for  of  undefined  evil,  which 
shakes  all  confidence  or  adventure  as  to 
the  future. 

The  blockade  of  the  Mexican  coast  in 
both  seas  will  not  be  without  its  unfavor- 
able operation  upon  ourselves — for  al- 
though our  commerce  with  that  country 
is  not  very  large,  it  is  still  of  sufficient 
amount  to  make  its  interruption  sensibly 
felt.  The  total  amount  of  our  domestic 
exports  to  Mexico,  for  the  year  ending 
30th  of  June,  1845,  according  to  the 
Annual  Report  of  the  Commerce  and 
Navigation  of  the  United  States,  was 
$784,154 — that  of  the  foreign  exports  for 
the  same  period  was  $368,177,  making 
an  aggregate  of  one  million  and  a  half 
dollars  of  exports.  The  imports  for  the 
same  period  amounted  to  $1,702,936. 
So  long  as  the  war  shall  last,  and  the 
ports  of  Mexico  remain  closely  blockaded, 
there  will  be  an  entire  stop  put  to  all  that 


portion  of  this  trade  which  is  carried  on 
by  water.  That  conducted  over  land  by 
the  way  of  Santa  Fe  will  cease  as  a 
trade — though  if,  as  seems  possible,  an 
invading  American  army  shall  penetrate 
the  Mexican  republic  in  that  direction, 
the  supplies  needed  for  it,  and  the 
merchandise  which  may  follow  in  its 
track,  will  be  considerable  in  value  and 
quantity. 

The  Mexican  people  arc  so  little  a  com- 
mercial people,  and  their  varied  climate 
and  prolific  soil  furnish  so  abundantly  all 
the  means  of  life,  that  less  than  almost 
any  other  people  will  they  suffer  from  the 
effects  of  a  blockade.  Other  nations,  and 
particularly  the  English,  will  feel  its 
restrictions  and  embarrassments  more 
than  Mexico  herself.  England  has  large 
interests  in  that  country— in  mines  as 
well  as  in  commercial  establishments — 
and  the  cutting  off  the  returns  from  these, 
and  the  interest  on  the  loans  made  to  the 
Mexican  government,  which  are  for  the 
most  part  transmitted  in  coin,  will  pro- 
duce a  good  deal  of  individual  embarrass- 
ment in  England.  The  right  of  blockade, 
however,  is  so  well  established  and  de- 
fined, as  one  of  the  ordinary  and  accredited 
means  of  war,  and  has,  moreover,  been 
so  freely  and  inexorably  resorted  to  in 
times  past  by  the  British  government,  that 
it  cannot  take  exception  to  the  severest 
lawful  application  of  the  practice  on  our 
part.  Possibly  the  loss  and  inconvenience 
thus  produced  may  furnish  an  additional 
motive  for  England  to  adjust  her  territorial 
controversy  with  us,  and  thus  be  in  a 
position  to  interpose  more  effectually  and 
authoritatively  to  bring  about  a  peace 
between  Mexico  and  this  country. 

The  public  stocks  of  the  United  States, 
although  they  have  fallen  from  the  high 
prices  they  bore  some  months  ago,  still 
range  considerably  above  par.  But  if  it 
shall  become  evident  that  large  expendi- 
tures are  contemplated,  without  any  cor- 
responding increase  of  means — in  other 
words,  if  it  shall  appear,  by  the  course  of 
the  administration,  that  reliance  for  the 
moneys  to  carry  on  the  war,  over  and 
above  the  amount  produced  by  the  ordi- 
nary revenue,  is  to  be  upon  loans  and  the 
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issue  of  treasury  notes,  which  is  in  effect 
a  loan  for  a  shorter  term — without  re- 
course to  direct  taxation,  or  any  other 
mode  of  raising  during  the  year  the  means 
of  defraying  the  years'  disbursements — 
the  securities  of  the  United  States  must 
go  much  lower. 

The  extraordinary  appropriations  thus 
far  made  and  contemplated  amount  to 
above  nineteen  millions  of  dollars.  That 
is  to  say,  the  law  authorizing  the  employ- 
ment of  50,000  volunteers,  also  authorizes 
the  disbursement  of  ten  million  dollars. 
There  have  been  voted  two  millions 
additional  to  the  army  estimates  for  the 
increase  of  the  regular  army,  which,  by 
authorizing  the  companies  to  be  raised  to 
ninety  men  each,  nearly  doubles  its  rank 
and  file — and  if  the  bill  reported  from  the 
Naval  Committee  for  building  twelve 
steamers  shall  prevail,  seven  millions  more 
will  be  needed. 

There  is  now  in  the  Treasury  a  possible 
surplus  of  ten  millions  of  dollars,  (thanks, 
be  it  said  in  passing,  to  the  Whig  Tariff,) 
leaving  nine  millions,  even  if  no  more 
extraordinary  appropriations  are  made,  to 
be  provided  for-;  and  assuming,  more- 
over— which  will  hardly  be  borne  out  by 
the  result  if  the  war  should  last  any  time — 
that  no  falling  off  would  thereby  be  occa- 
sioned in  the  ordinary  revenue,  it  is 
barely  possible  that,  in  a  time  of  prosper- 
ous commerce,  a  sum  of  from  seven  to 
eight  million  dollars  in  treasury  notes 
might  be  kept  afloat  without  deprecia- 
tion ;  but  in  time  of  war  it  would  not  be 
safe,  probably,  to  count  upon  thus  keep- 
ing out  more  than  from  five  to  six 
millions — which  would  leave  from  three 
to  four  millions  to  be  provided  for,  in  the 
first  year  of  the  war,  by  loans  or  taxes. 
If  the  war  should  be  prolonged  beyond 
one  year — the  whole  surplus  being  al- 
ready consumed — the  necessity  for  loans 
or  taxes,  or  both,  would  advance  in  a 
compound  ratio. 

Owing  to  causes  quite  needless  to  re- 
call, no  calculation  can  be  made  upon 
negotiating  loans  abroad  ;  the  depend- 
ence, therefore,  of  the  government  must 
be  wholly  upon  the  capital  and  resources 
of  our  own  people  and  country.  This 
must  be  taken  as  indisputable,  and  it 
would  be  a  most  unwise  and  mischievous 
error,  on  the  part  of  the  men  in  power,  if 
they  flatter  themselves  with  any,  the 
most  remote,  expectation  of  obtaining 
loans  elsewhere. 

It  behooves  them,  therefore,  so  to  shape 
their  financial  policy  as  to  command  con- 


fidence and  support  at  home.    To  insure 
this,  there  must  be — 

1st.  Exactness  in  the  estimates. 

2d.  Regularity  and  economy  in  the  dis- 
bursements. 

And  3dly.  A  suflicient  amount  of  direct 
taxation  to  meet  the  interest  on,  and  to 
provide  a  fund  gradually  to  extinguish 
the  principal  of,  such  loan. 

Upon  these  conditions,  the  latter  being 
not  the  least  indispensable,  money,  it  is 
confidently  believed,  may  be  had  as 
needed  by  the  government,  provided 
always,  and  that  is  a  sine  qua  non,  the 
country  shall  be  satisfied  that  the  war  is 
to  be  terminated  as  soon  as  it  honorably 
can  be — that  it  is  undertaken  to  conquer 
peace  and  not  extended  territory — and 
that,  although  offensive  in  some  of  its 
operations,  it  is  in  spirit  and  purpose  only 
defensive. 

If  a  contrary  opinion  shall  obtain,  and 
it  become  the  general  conviction,  that  the 
country  was  embarked  in  a  career  of  con- 
quest and  aggrandizement,  no  guarantees 
would  suffice  to  bring  forth  the  dollars 
from  the  rich  man's  money-bags — nor  the 
yet  more  precious  contribution  of  patriot- 
ism, equal  to  any  sacrifice  or  self-denial 
for  vindicating  the  honor,  or  defending 
the  soil,  of  the  country — but  too  wise  and 
too  honest  to  lend  itself,  or  its  means,  to 
the  lust  of  military  conquest  and  unprin- 
cipled ambition. 

The  actual  state  of  the  money  market 
may  be  described  as  somewhat  at  a  stand, 
owing  to  the  natural  uncertainty  conse- 
quent upon  war.  The  rates  of  exchange 
upon  Europe  have  fallen.  Good  bills  on 
England  may  be  had  at  8  per  cent,  pre- 
mium, and  with  a  tendency  downward. 
The  banks  here  hold  their  hands  close — 
mainly  because  of  the  liability  of  the  de- 
posit banks  to  be  called  upon  for  the  large 
sum,  viz.,  four  and  a  half  millions,  of  the 
government  funds  which  will  be  required 
in  New  Orleans  for  the  uses  of  the  army. 

In  New  Orleans  itself  great  derange- 
ment has  occurred  in  business.  Produce 
is  accumulating  without  any  outlet,  and 
bills  on  New  York  and  Europe  are  diffi- 
cult of  sale.  Many  bills  of  exchange  on 
Europe  are  consequently  sent  here  for 
sale,  and  thus  contribute  to  keep  down 
rates  here. 

In  the  produce  market  the  prices  are 
dull  and  declining.  The  non-arrival  of 
the  Great  Britain,  when  these  lines  were 
written,  although  she  has  been  nineteen 
days  out,  occasions  no  uneasiness,  as  no 
one  anticipated  a  short  run. 
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The  advent  of  the  month  finds  the 
country  involved  in  wak,  in  actual,  active, 
and  thus  far  successful,  war  with  Mexico. 
The  event  is  one  for  which  our  readers 
have  been  prepared,  and  which,  had  the 
country  remembered  the  councils  of  her 
wisest  statesmen,  would  have  surprised  no 
one.  From  the  date  of  the  consummation 
of  the  annexation  of  Texas,  Mexico  has 
been  pledged  to  war.  That  event  was  pre- 
ceded, attended  and  followed  by  the  most 
emphatic  declarations  which  a  nation  can 
possibly  put  forth,  that  she  would  listen  to 
no  terms  that  should  prevent  this  appeal  to 
arms.  She  regarded  the  annexation  of 
Texas  as  a  forcible  seizure  of  a  portion  of 
her  own  territory.  This  was  the  aspect  in 
which  alone  she  would  view  the  case — and 
the  question  of  war  thus  became  with  her 
not  a  question  of  expediency  but  of  neces- 
sity. The  declarations  of  Santa  Anna 
to  the  American  Minister,  that  he  would 
*'  war  forever  for  the  reconquest  of  Tex- 
as," and  that  "  if  he  died  in  his  senses,  his 
last  words  should  be  an  exhortationto  his 
countrymen  never  to  abandon  the  effort  to 
reconquer  the  country,"  expressed  the  de- 
liberate determination  of  the  nation  ;  and 
the  reasons  which  he  gave,  are  substantially 
those  on  which  the  government  of  Mexico 
bases  its  concurrence  in  this  policy : 
*'  You,  sir,  know  very  well  that  to  sign  a 
treaty  for  the  alienation  of  Texas  would  be 
the  same  thing  as  signing  the  death-war- 
rant of  Mexico ;"  and  he  is  reported  to  have 
added  that  "  by  the  same  process  the 
United  States  would  take  one  after  another 
of  the  Mexican  provinces,  until  they  should 
have  them  all."*  Upon  the  rightfulness  of 
the  persistence  of  Mexico  in  her  claims 
upon  Texas,  as  her  province,  we  have 
nothing  here  to  say  ;  but  the  fact  that  Mexi- 
co did  and  would  persist  in  that  claim,  was 
well  known  when  annexation  was  accom- 
plished :  and  the  united  voices  of  Clay, 
Webster,  Van  Buren,  Wright,  Adams, 
Gallatin,  and  all  our  ablest  public  men, 
declared  that  in  adopting  Texas  we  adopted 
also  her  war  with  Mexico. 

Since  annexation  was  consummated, 
Mexico  has  been  constantly  preparing  for 
■war,  though  under  various  pretexts  and  by 
various  devices,  she  concealed  her  formal 
declaration  of  hostilities  until  the  23d  of 
April  last,  when  her  President,  Paredes, 
issued  his  manifesto  to  the  world. 

The  active  operations  thus  far  comprise 
an  active  bombardment  of  Fort  Brown,  op- 


posite Matamoros,  and  two  pitched  battles 
upon  the  American  side  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
both  of  which  were  hard-fought  actions, 
and  resulted  in  the  brilliant  and  most  hon- 
orable triumph  of  the  American  arms.  Of 
these  three  actions  the  official  dispatches 
authorize  the  following  summary  state- 
ment :  Fort  Brown,  which  has  just  been 
built  by  General  Taylor  opposite  Matamo- 
ros, sustained  a  cannonade  and  bombard- 
ment from  the  opposite  side  for  160  hours, 
during  which  time  two  officers  killed  and 
ten  men  wounded,  comprise  all  the  casual- 
ties incident  to  the  severe  assault. 

On  the  8th  of  May  General  Taylor,  with 
2,300  men,  on  his  way  from  Point  Isabel  to 
Fort  Brown,  was  met  at  Palo  Alto  by  a  Mex- 
ican force  of  about  6,000  men,  with  seven 
pieces  of  artillery  and  800  cavalry.  The 
latter  had  taken  a  strong  position,  from 
which,  after  a  severe  action  of  five  hours, 
they  were  dislodged  with  a  loss  of  at  least 
100.  The  loss  of  the  American  force  was 
4  men  killed,  3  officers  and  37  men  wound- 
ed— Major  Ringgold  of  the  former  and 
several  of  the  latter  mortally.  The  Ameri- 
can troops  encamped  on  the  field  of  battle. 

On  the  9th  the  march  was  renewed,  and 
at  Resaca  de  la  Palma  it  was  discovered 
that  a  ravine  crossing  the  road  had  been 
occupied  by  the  Mexicans  with  artillery. 
The  following  extract  from  General  Tay- 
lor's dispatch  to  the  Department  at  Wash- 
ington, sets  forth,  briefly  and  clearly,  the 
nature  and  result  of  the  action  that  ensued  : 

"  I  immediately  ordered  a  battery  of  field 
artillery  to  sweep  the  position,  flanking 
and  sustaining  it  by  the  3d,  4th  and  5tn 
regiments,  deployed  as  skirmishers  to  the 
right  and  left.  A  heavy  fire  of  artillery 
and  of  musketry  was  kept  up  for  some 
time,  until  finally  the  enemy's  batteries 
were  carried  in  succession  by  a  squadron 
of  dragoons  and  the  regiments  of  infantry 
that  were  on  the  ground.  He  was  soon 
driven  from  his  position  and  pursued  by  a 
squadron  of  dragoons,  battalion  of  artillery, 
3d  infantry,  and  a  light  battery,  to  the  river. 
Our  victory  has  been  complete.  Eight 
pieces  of  artillery,  with  a  great  quantity  of 
ammunition,  three  standards,  and  some  one 
hundred  prisoners  have  been  taken  ;  among 
the  latter  General  La  Vega  and  several 
other  officers.  One  General  is  understood 
to  have  been  killed.  The  enemy  has  re- 
crossed  the  river,  and  I  am  sure  will  not 
again  molest  us  on  this  bank. 

"  The  loss  of  the  enemy  in  killed  has 
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been  most  severe.  Our  own  has  been  very 
heavy,  and  I  deeply  regret  to  report  that 
Lieut.  Inge,  2d  dragroons,  Lieut.  Cochrane, 
4th  infantry,  and  Lieut  Chadbourne,  Sth 
infantry,  were  killed  on  the  field.  Lieut. 
Col.  Payne,  4th  artillery,  Lieut.  Col.  Mcin- 
tosh, Lieut.  Dobbins,  3d  infantry,  Capt 
Hooe  and  Lieut.  Fowler,  Sth  infantry,  and 
Capt.  Montgomery,  Lieuts.  Gates,  Selden, 
McClay,  Burbank  and  Jordan,  Sth  infantry, 
were  wounded.  The  extent  of  our  loss  in 
killed  and  wounded  is  not  yet  ascertained, 
and  is  reserved  for  a  more  detailed  report. 

"  The  aflair  of  to-day  may  be  regarded  as 
a  proper  supplement  to  the  cannonade  of 
yesterday  ;  and  the  two  taken  together,  ex- 
hibit the  coolness  and  gallantry  of  our  of- 
ficers and  men  in  the  most  favorable  light. 
All  have  done  their  duty,  and  done  it  nobly. 
It  vrill  be  my  pride,  in  a  more  circumstan- 
tial report  of  both  actions,  to  dwell  upon 
particular  instances  of  individual  distinc- 
tion." 

This  is  the  result  up  to  the  present  time. 
As  to  the  future,  nothing  can  be  definitely 
predicted,  though  we  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  government  intend  to  invade 
Mexico,  and  thus  compel  the  enemy,  by 
conquest,  to  terms  of  peace.  A  force  of 
about  40,000  men  has  been  called  for  from 
the  several  States.  The  approach  of  the 
sickly  season  will  probably  prevent  an  im- 
mediate invasion,  either  by  sea  or  land ; 
and  it  is  most  likely  that  offensive  opera- 
tions will  be  reserved  for  an  autumn  cam- 
paign. Meantime,  the  immense  injury 
which  the  commercial  and  other  interests 
of  Great  Britain  must  sustain  from  the  war, 
leads  us  to  anticipate  an  offer  of  mediation 
from  that  quarter.  With  what  success  it 
would  be  attended,  can,  of  course,  only  be 
matter  of  vague  conjecture. 

Our  relations  with  England  and  other 
European  nations,  have  undergone  no 
change ;  nor  does  the  mail  of  the  month 
bring  us  intelligence  from  Europe  of  any 
special  interest.  The  distress  in  Ireland 
from  want  of  food  has  become  intense,  and 
seriously  embarrasses  the  action  of  Parlia- 
ment. The  commercial  policy  of  the 
Premier  has  made  no  progress,  having  been 
in  fact  superseded  in  the  Commons  by  the 
protracted  discussions  upon  the  Coercion 
of  Ireland  bill.  Lord  Brougham  had  given 
notice  that  he  should  call  for  its  considera- 
tion in  the  House  of  Lords. 

Upon  the  Continent  nothing  of  im- 
portance has  transpired.  Another  daring 
but  unsuccessful  attempt  has  been  made 
\ipon  the  life  of  the  King  of  France,  though 
political  considerations  seem  to  have  had 
no  connection  with  it.  The  Polish  insur- 
rection has  been  entirely  suppressed,  and 
the  seeds  of  liberty  which  still  survive 
among  that  despoiled  people,  have  again 
been  crushed  into  the  earth  beneath  the 
iron  heel  of  her  triple  despots. 


The  campaign  in  India  is  finally  closed, 
and  the  British  arms  have  triumphed  over 
the  comparatively  undisciplined  valor  of 
the  Sikhs.  Lahore,  their  capital,  has  been 
formally  occupied  by  the  British  troops,  and 
dispositions  have  been  made  to  keep  down 
all  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  conquered 
people  to  regain  their  independence.  The 
entire  territory  betwixt  the  Sutlej  and  the 
Beas,  hill  and  dale,  has  been  confiscated 
by  proclamation  to  the  British  crown  :  in- 
demnity money,  to  the  amount  of  a  million 
and  a  half  sterling,  has  been  wrested  from 
the  conquered  Sikhs— their  army  has  been 
disbanded  and  destroyed,  and  every  piece 
of  cannon  pointed  against  the  British  in 
the  war  has  been  surrendered.  Conquest 
can  be  carried  no  farther.  Parcere  victis — 
debellare  superbos,  was  the  motto  of  a 
proud  and  magnanimous  nation,  whose 
pride  has  been  transmitted  to  its  modern 
rival,  but  whose  magnanimity  seems  to 
have  given  place  to  hard  and  grasping 
selfishness.  It  is  worth  w"hile  to  glance  at 
the  boundaries,  extent  and  resources  of  this 
vast  region,  which,  by  a  single  campaign, 
has  been  annexed  to  the  British  Empire. 
The  Beas  river,  which  is  one  of  its  boun- 
daries, has  its  source  on  the  southern  verge 
of  the  Ritanka  pass,  in  Lahoul,  a  Himma- 
layan  region,  north-east  of  the  Pnnjaub, 
at  a  point  about  13,200  feet  above  the  sea, 
in  lat.  32°  34',  long,77°  12'.  The  river  then 
takes  a  southerly  course  of  about  100  miles 
to  Mundee,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  are 
productive  mines  of  salt  and  iron,  forming, 
even  now,  the  greater  part  of  the  revenue 
of  the  tributary  Rajah  of  the  province.  At 
this  place  the  river  is  from  1-50  to  200  yards 
wide,  with  a  depth  of  twelve  feet.  From 
Mundee  the  Beas  takes  a  course  of  fifty 
miles,  chiefly  westerly,  to  Nadaun,  a  much 
frequented  spot,  being  on  the  direct  route 
from  India  to  Kashmeer,  which,  from  the 
richness  of  the  soil,  has  acquired  an  en- 
viable celebrity.  From  Nadaun  the  Beas 
takes  a  wide  sweep  of  about  eighty  miles 
to  the  north-west,  and  having  entered  the 
plains  of  the  Punjaub,  in  about  lat.  32  deg. 
5  min. ,  long.  75  deg.  20  min.,  turns  south- 
wards, a  course  which  it  follows  for  about 
eighty  miles  further  to  its  confluence  at 
Endressa,  near  the  Hurreke  Ghat,  with  the 
Sutlej.  The  length  of  the  river  up  to  this 
point  is  stated  at  from  310  to  320  miles. 
The  Sutlej  river,  which  forms  the  other 
limit  of  this  newly-acquired  dominion, 
takes  its  rise  within  the  closely  guarded 
territery  of  the  Chinese,  and  as  is  supposed 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Kallas,  or  peaked 
mountain,  on  the  south  of  which  the  Indus 
is  thought  to  have  its  source.  It  rushes, 
with  amazing  rapidity,  in  a  north-westerly 
direction,  for  about  150  miles,  as  far  as 
Nako,  in  lat.  31  deg.  50  min.,  long.  7S  deg, 
3G  min.,  at  no  great  distance  from  which  it' 
receives  the  Lee,  or  River  of  Spiti,  at  an 
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elevation  of  about  8,600  feet  above  the  sea. 
Here  the  united  stream  is  called  by  differ- 
ent designations,  but  is  known  throughout 
by  the  name  of  the  Sutlej.  Below  the  con- 
fluence its  general  course  is  south-west, 
with  a  very  rapid  declivity  to  Rampoor. 
From  this  latter  spot  to  Belaspoor,  its 
course  is  generally  west  and  south-west ; 
hence  it  holds  a  very  winding  course  to 
Roopur,  where  it  makes  its  way  through 
the  low  sandstone  range  of  Jhejwan,  and 
finally  enters  the  plains  of  the  Punjaub.  It 
then  passes  between  Philor  and  Loodhee- 
anah,  and  its  width,  at  the  season  when 
lowest,  may  be  stated  approximately  at 
250  yards,  with  an  average  depth  of  seven 
feet.  Up  to  this  point  the  stream  is  said 
to  be  navigable  at  all  seasons,  for  vessels  of 
10  or  12  tons  burthen,  and  steam  may  be 
made  available  in  light  vessels  to  the  very 
foot  of  the  hills.  The  whole  length  ofthe 
Sutlej,  up  to  this  point,  has  been  estimated 
at  570  miles,  130  of  which  may  be  said  to 
be  in  the  plains. 

These  are  two  of  the  sides  of  this  con- 
fiscated territory,  which  lies  in  the  form  of 
an  equilateral  triangle,  having  upon  the 
other  side  the  Himmalaya  range  for  its 
lofty  barrier.  Its  entire  area  is  set  down 
at  about  8,500  square  miles,  and  its  ag- 
gregate annual  revenue  is  not  far  from 
£400,000.  The  level  part  of  this  country 
is  deemed  the  garden  of  Upper  India,  and 
is  dotted  at  slight  intervals  with  large  and 
flourishing  cities.  First  in  importance  is 
Jalinder,  situated  in  a  tract  of  amazing  fer- 
tility, amidst  flourishing  orchards  of  man- 
goes and  other  trees,  and,  though  once  a 
place  of  great  celebrity,  as  the  vast  number 
of  large  and  handsome  mausoleums  in  its 
neighborhood  would  testify,  has  still,  at  the 
present  day,  a  population  of  about  40,000. 
Rajwarrah,  on  the  direct  route  from  Loodi- 
anah  to  Lahore,  contains  a  population  of 
about  15,000,  situated  in  an  equally  fertile 
region  ;  and  there  are  also  other  places, 
Mundee,  Kupoorthalao,  Kurtapoor,  &c.,  of 
considerable  size  and  wealth.  Information 
regarding  the  bill  districts  is  scanty,  but  it 
is  confidently  said  that  they  will  be  found, 
on  minute  survey,  from  their  more  nor- 
therly position,  to  exceed  in  value  any 
similar  portion  in  the  British  provinces, 
and  that  the  mineral  and  other  resources 
will  amply  repay  the  energy  of  British  en- 
terprise, provided  that  enterprise  be  di- 
rected with  proper  spirit  and  discretion. 

Here  is  a  vast,  rich  and  most  important 
region  of  Central  Asia  brought  at  once 
within  the  scope  of  British  enterprise  and 
civilization.  That  the  result  in  the  end 
will  be  good,  it  were  distrusting  Provi- 
dence to  doubt.  Here,  as  in  China,  will  a 
new  and  immense  region  of  the  earth, 
hitherto  inaccessible,  be  thrown  open  to 
the  regenerating  influences  of  Christianity 
and  Christian  institutions.     Thus  is   the 


great  scheme  of  the  world's  redemption 
carried  forward,  by  instrumentalities  in 
themselves  of  doubtful  justice,  but  under 
the  guidance  of  the  infinite  and  omniscient 
God.  To  the  reflecting  mind,  the  words 
of  that  eccentric  but  most  romantic  of  fana- 
tics. Dr.  Joseph  Wolff,  seem  little  more 
than  the  words  of  soberness,  when  he  de- 
clares that  he  considers  the  British  govern- 
ment in  India  to  be  those  kings  of  the 
East  predicted  in  the  revelation  of  St. 
John,  Jivho  will  be  instrumental  in  bringing 
the  Eastern  world  to  the  knowledge  and  • 
acceptance  of  the  Christian  faith. 

Nothing  is  more  remarkable  than  the 
vigor  with  which  the  British  are  pushing 
their  conquests  in  the  heart  of  Asia,  unless 
it  be  the  ardor  with  which  they  are  search- 
ing the  globe  for  unexplored  and  habitable 
regions.  A  very  valuable  account  of  dis- 
coveries in  Australia,  with  a  description  of 
the  coasts  and  rivers  explored  and  surveyed 
during  the  voyage  of  H.  M.  S.  Beagle,  from 
1837  to  1843  inclusive,  has  just  been  pub- 
lished in  London  ;  and  this  is  but  a  single 
specimen  of  the  similar  works  which  are 
almost  constantly  issuing  from  the  British 
press.  This  great  field  of  British  coloni- 
zation has  been  hitherto  but  slightly 
known  :  but  the  results  of  this  exploring 
expedition  have  accumulated  an  immense 
amount  of  invaluable  information  concern- 
ing it.  The  volumes  are  accompanied  by 
maps,  engravings  and  everything  necessary 
to  elucidate  the  statements  they  contain. 
They  have  a  good  deal  of  popular  interest, 
and  much  more  of  scientific  value.  Some  of 
their  most  curious  passages  relate  to  the 
habits  of  the  savages,  and  to  their  conduct 
upon  coming  for  the  first  time  in  contact 
with  whites.  The  following  brief  extract 
exhibits  certainly  a  novel  phase  of  the  ma- 
ternal sentiment  : 

"The  reader  will  remember  the  native 
named  Alligator,  whom  I  have  mentioned 
oti  a  previous  visit  to  Port  Essington.  I 
\yitne8sed  in  his  family  an  instance  of  affec- 
tion f]or  a  departed  child,  which,  though  it 
exhibited  itself  in  this  peculiar  manner,  was 
extremely  touching.  The  wife  had  treasured 
up  the  bones  of  the  little  one,  and  constantly 
caiTied  them  about  with  her,  not  as  a  memento 
mori,  but  as  an  object  whereon  to  expend  her 
tenderest  emotions  whenever  they  swelled 
within  her  breast.  At  such  times  she  would 
put  together  these  bones  widi  a  rapidity  that 
supposed  a  wonderful  knowledge  of  osteology, 
and  set  them  up  that  she  might  weep  over 
thern.  Perhaps,  in  her  imagination,  as  she 
performed  this  melancholy  rite,  the  ghastly 
framework  before  her  became  indued  with 
the  comely  form  of  infancy ;  bright  eyes  once 
more  sparkled  in  those  hollow  cells,  and  a 
smile  of  inefiable  delight  hung  where,  in 
reality,  was  nought  but  the  hideous  grin  of 
death.  I  exceedingly  regret  that  the  mother 
who  could  feel  so  finely  was  sorne  time  after- 
wards over-persuaded  to  part  with  the  bones 
of  her  child." 
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The  French  Government,  also,  manifests 
considerable  zeal  in  prosecuting  scientific 
researches  into  slightly  known  regions  of 
the  earth.  The  Count  of  Castelnau,  charged 
with  a  scientific  mission  in  South  America,, 
announces  in  a  brief  letter  published  in  the 
Moniteur,  that  he  has  accomplished  a 
journey  across  the  deserts  of  the  American 
Continent,  which  has  heretofore  been 
deemed  impracticable — having  gone  by 
land  from  the  capital  of  Brazil  to  that  of 
Bolivia.  Leaving  Rio  Janeiro  on  the  Sth 
of  October,  1843-,  he  reached  Chuquisaca 
on  the  20th  September,  1845,  having  been 
nearly  two  years  in  crossing  the  deserts  in 
the  centre  of  the  Continent.  After  ex- 
ploring the  north  of  Paraguiay,  he  went  to 
Matto  Grosso,  capital  of  the  province  of 
that  name,  the  climate  of  which  is  so  un- 
healthy that  none  but  negroes  can  bear  it. 
In  a  population  of  1,200  he  found  but  four 
whites,  and  those  were  public  function- 
aries. On  entering  the  country  of  the 
Chiquitos  Indians,  he  visited  the  magnifi- 
cent missions  formerly  established  by  the 
priests  in  the  deserts,  and  was  greatly 
struck  with  their  grandeur.  He  then 
crossed  the  Monte  Grande,  an  immense 
forest,  greatly  dreaded  by  the  Spaniards, 
and  arrived  in  the  waters  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
which,  though  very  deep  and  dangerous, 
he  was  obliged  to  ford.  Twelve  leagues 
further  he  reached  the  city  of  Santa  Cruz 
de  la  Sierra,  where  he  met,  far  the  first 
time,  marks  of  western  civilization.  "  It 
is  impossible,"  he  says,  "  to  refrain  from 
mentioning  the  delightful  emotions  I  ex- 
perienced, as  did  also  my  fellow-travelers, 
in  seeing  bread  for  the  first  time  for  two 
years.  After  a  stay  of  a  month  in  this  city, 
we  left  it  to  ascend  the  Andes,  and  in 
twenty  days  we  reached  Chuquisaca,  all  in 
good  health,  which  appears  almost  miracu- 
lous after  the  fatigues  and  privations  that 
we  were  obliged  to  undergo  during  this 
long  journey  across  the  Continent."  The 
barometer  was  carried  all  the  way,  and 
thus  the  level  was  constantly  taken.  He 
has  sent  home  various  collections,  destined 
for  public  institutions. 

The  feasibility  of  cultivating  Cotton  in 
some  other  part  of  the  world  than  America 
has  for  some  time  engaged  the  earnest  at- 
tention of  British  statesmen  and  men  of 
science.  In  India  experiments  are  still  in 
active  progress,  under  the  supervision  of 
Americans.  At  the  meeting  of  the  London 
Society  of  Arts  held  on  the  22d  of  April, 
the  general  subject  was  made  the  theme  of 
a  paper  by  Mr.  Banks,  who  treated  it  at 
some  length,  and  with  a  good  deal  of  abil- 
ity. Among  other  interesting  points  of 
information  which  he  set  forth,  we  find  it 
stated  that  the  sea-coast  of  Africa  presents 
a  large  territory  which  is  capable  of  being 
made  to  produce  cotton  in  larger  quantities, 
and  of  a  quality  equal  if  not  superior  to  the 


American.  From  inquiries  which  he  had 
made  at  the  Wesleyan  and  Baptist  Mission- 
ary Societies,  he  had  ascertained  that  the 
missionaries  of  both  those  societies  have 
instructions  to  promote  such  objects  as 
the  cultivation  of  cotton  among  the  natives 
at  their  several  stations,  which  extend  all 
along  the  coast  of  Western  Africa  ;  and  he 
strongly  urged  the  necessity  of  their  intro- 
ducing the  saw-gin,  in  lieu  of  the  roller- 
gin  and  hand-labor,  to  free  the  cotton  from 
the  seed,  and  the  screw-press  for  packing 
it  into  bales  for  exportation. 

The  death  in  Russia  of  Nikolai  Polevoi 
is  mourned  by  the  continental  journals  as 
that  of  a  zealous  friend  of  the  literature  and 
cultivation  of  his  country.  His  life  has 
greater  interest  from  the  remoteness  of  the 
scene  of  its  labors,  from  general  knowledge 
and  sympathy.  He  was  born  at  Inkutsk, 
in  Siberia,  in  1796,  and  inherited  an  un- 
conquerable passion  for  books,  which  led 
him  to  embrace  literature  as  a  profession, 
after  many  years  of  dutiful  devotion  to  the 
business  which  his  father  wished  he  should 
follow.  His  father's  failure  and  ruin  led 
him  into  literary  pursuits,  and  for  ten  years 
he  edited  the  Moscow  Telegraph,  w^hich  set 
the  example  in  that  country  of  a  higher 
and  more  manly  tone  of  criticism.  He  was 
the  author  of  a  History  of  Russia,  and  sev- 
eral other  works  of  considerable  merit. 

The  Paris  papers  announce  the  death,  ia 
his  94th  year,  of  one  who  played  a  conspic- 
uous part  in  the  stormy  scenes  of  a  terrible 
time — M.  Sevestre,  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Convention — amongst  the  most  vio- 
lent— and  one  of  those  who  voted  for  the 
death  of  the  King.  He  was  a  member,  too, 
of  the  Committee  of  General  Safety ;  was 
charged  with  the  stirveillance  of  the  Royal 
orphans  in  the  Temple  ;  and  reported  on 
the  death  of  the  Dauphin.  He  was  exiled 
in  1S15  :  and  returned  to  France  after  the 
revolution  of  1830. 

The  death  of  the  Astronomer  Bessel  at 
Koningsberg,  is  justly  declared  as  that  of 
one  of  the  most  eminent  savans  of  the  age. 
An  English  periodical  journal  gives  an  in- 
teresting outline  of  his  life  and  his  con- 
tributions to  the  science  to  which  his  la- 
bors were  devoted.  No  one  person  during 
the  present  century  has  done  more  for  the 
advancement  of  astronomical  knowledge 
than  he.  His  time  was  devoted  unceasingly 
to  the  investigation  of  the  heavens ;  and, 
by  the  immense  number  and  accuracy  of 
his  observations,  he  laid  down  the  exact 
position  of  tens  of  thousands  of  stars,  for 
which  he  received,  in  the  year  1S29,  the 
gold  medal  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  So- 
ciety of  London.  Having  obtained  instru- 
ments of  very  great  power  and  accuracy, 
he  directed  his  attention  to  observing,  with 
extreme  care,  the  remarkable  star,  61 
Cygni,  to  endeavor,  if  possible,  to  ascertain 
the  least  apparent  parallax ;   and,  after  a 
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patient  and  continued  series  of  observations 
from  the  summer  of  1S37  to  the  spring  of 
1840,  the  result  of  his  labors  was  crowned 
with  so  much  success,  that  another  gold 
medal  was  presented  to  him  by  the  same 
Society.  From  these  observations,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  distance  of  this  star  from  the 
earth  is  nearly  six  hundred  and  seventy 
thousand  times  that  of  the  sun ;  and  it  is 
the  first  star  whose  distance  has  been  as- 
certained. In  1842,  by  direction  of  the 
King  of  Prussia,  he  visited  England.  The 
health  of  Professor  Bessel  had  been  declin- 
ing for  some  years,  and  the  letters  state  that 
he  died  peaceably,  after  long  suffering,  in 
the  62d  year  of  his  age. 

The  Life  and  Speeches  of  O'Connell, 
have  been  published,  but  in  the  form  which 
the  editor,  his  son,  has  given  them,  they 
will  do  but  slight  service  to  his  reputation. 
It  is  in  fact  mainly  a  repeal  pamphlet,  in- 
stead of  a  record  of  the  life  and  sayings  of 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  his 
time.  The  outline  of  his  life  is  valuable 
and  interesting  mainly  from  the  want  of 
such  a  work  ;  passages  from  it,  however, 
will  be  read  with  pleasure,  and  among 
them  this  sketch  at  second  hand,  of  O'Con- 
nell as  an  advocate  : — 

"  In  one  of  those  entertaining  sketches  of 
the  Irish  bar  which,  some  two  or  three-and- 
twenty  years  ago,  Mr.  Shiel  and  Mr.  William 
Henry  Curran,  at  present  a  Commissioner  of 
the  Insolvent  Court,  supplied  to  a  London 
periodical,  Mr.  O'Connell's  manner  of  life,  in 
the  times  referred  to  by  himself  in  the  fore- 
going extract,  is,  if  we  may  use  the  word, 
outlined  with  considerable  vigor  and  effect. 
The  silent  and  absorbed  vigil  for  hours  before 
the  dawn  ;  the  dimly-lighted  study  ;  the  sign 
of  our  salvation  hanging  pictured  against  the 
wall ;  the  motionless  form  beneath  it,  with 
head  bent  over  the  voluminous  law -papers 
scattered  in  profuse  disorder  around ;  the 
same  hermit-like  figure,  a  few  hours  later, 
transformed  into  the  bustling  barrister,  keep- 
ing contending  attorneys  at  a  run,  to  match 
his  mountaineer  rate  of  going,  as  he  hurried 
to  the  courts : — the  third  transformation,  late 
in  the  afternoon,  when  the  man  of  legal 
points,  and  formal  precedents,  and  abstruse 
arguments,  would  be  found  the  merry,  fear- 
less, rollicking  agitator,  declaiming  in  a  pop- 
ular meeting,  and  now  playing  on  the  laugh- 
ing faculties,  and  anon  on  the  deepest  and 
most  powerful  feelings  and  passions  of  his 
auditory_,  with  a  master  hand — as  he  assailed 
with  ridicule  the  petty  despots  of  the  day,  or 
depicted,  with  terrible  vividness,  the  wrongs, 
the  miseries,  the  oppressions  of  Ireland  and 
her  people  :  such  were  the  leading  features  of 
Mr.  Shiel's  sketch;  and  they  were  true  to 
nature." 

Two  books  upon  the  contemporary  poets 
of  Germany  have  just  been  published  in 
Paris;  one  by  M.  N.  Martin,  and  the  other 
by  M.  H.  Blaze.  Both  are  valuable— the 
first  being  marked  by  its  sympathy  with 
those  who  like  Freiligrath,  and  others  who 
have  used  their  pens  in  the   advocacy  of 


liberal  principles,  and  the  other  being  es- 
pecially pre-occupied  with  the  question  of 
Art,  placing  far  above  the  political  poets 
those  who,  like  Kerner  and  Grein,  are 
simply  poets.  Martin's  work  is  said  to  be 
much  the  most  readable,  and  in  most  re- 
spects mere  valuable  than  the  other. 

Cheever's  Lectures  on  Bunyan-,  and 
his  "  Pilgrim  in  the  Shadow  of  the  Jung- 
frau  Alp,"  are  somewhat  generally  noticed 
by  the  London  critical  press.  Of  the  for- 
mer work  the  AthencBum  speaks  in  com- 
mendation, saying  that  it  is  deeply  tinged 
by  the  author's  peculiar  theology,  but  this 
is  so  closely  coincident  with  that  of  Bunyaa 
himself,  that  the  circumstance  is  not  deem- 
ed a  disadvantage.  The  Critic  says  that  the 
latter  book  shows  the  author  to  be  a  real 
lover  of  nature,  of  genuine  enthusiasm,  and 
able  to  arouse  in  the  reader  a  sympathy 
which  wins  them  to  his  pages. 

The  work  of  our  countryman,  Thomas 
L.  M'Ken-ney,  Esq.  upon  the  Indian  Tribes 
of  North  America,  has  been  sent  to  Lon- 
don, and  is  characterized  by  the  leading 
critical  authority  as  "  the  most  magnificent 
illustrated  publication  that  America  has 
yet  sent  to  England."  Bearing  in  mind, 
however,  the  battered  appearance  of  the 
Ojibbeway  Indians  recently  exhibited  in 
London,  the  Athenceum  hints  at  the  pos- 
sibility of  some  cosmetic  process  having 
been  employed  by  those  Indians  whose 
portraits  are  given  in  this  splendid  work. 

The  Hand-book  of  the  Young  Artists  in 
Oil  Painting,  recently  published  here,  is 
highly  commended  as  a  valuable  contribu- 
tion from  the  United  States  to  the  art. 

Headley's  "'Alps  and  the  Rhine"  is 
very  highly  praised  by  some  of  the  London 
critics,  and  spoken  well  of  by  all.  He  is 
promised  a  "  hearty  welcome  in  England" 
whenever  he  chooses  to  write. 

The  foreign  correspondence  of  the  Athe- 
naeum gives  us  a  glimpse  of  a  very  inter- 
esting and  important  movement  in  Rome, 
to  redeem  the  masses  of  Italy  from  the  pro- 
found ignorance  in  which  they  are  in- 
volved. The  effort,  in  comparison  with 
the  object  to  be  attained,  is  feeble,  but  it 
has  not  been  without  some  promising  re- 
sults. It  seems  that  in  1 836  several  private 
individuals  were  inspired  with  a  desire  to 
i  mpart  to  the  apprentices  in  particular,  some 
knowledge  that  might  be  useful  to  them. 
Michele  Gigli,  an  advocate,  and  Giacomo 
Caroglio,  a  poor  carver  in  wood,  first 
established  two  Schools  for  this  purpose, 
where  artizans  are  gratuitously  instructed 
in  reading,  writing,  accounts  and  religious 
doctrines.  In  1S42,  so  far  had  their  exam- 
ple been  followed,  that  there  were  eight 
schools,  with  1002  pupils.  The  movement 
is  regarded  by  intelligent  observers  as 
highly  promising  and  tmportant. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Geological 
Society  of  London  a  paper  by  Dr.  Charles 
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Lyell.,  on  the  "  Coal  Fields  of  Alabama," 
was  read,  of  which  a  brief  synopsis  may 
not  be  without  interest  in  this  country. 
The  author,  in  this  paper,  announced  the 
fact,  that  the  great  Appalachian  coal  field 
of  North  America  extends  southwards  as 
far  as  lat.  33°  10',  where  it  is  covered  up 
with  beds  of  the  cretaceous  period.  The 
coal  is  worked  in  open  quarries  at  Tusca- 
loosa, near  the  centre  of  Alabama,  and  is 
there  associated  with  carbonaceous  shales, 
containing  many  fossil  vegetable  remains, 
recognized  as  of  the  same  species  as  those 
found  in  the  mines  of  Ohio  and  Pensylvania. 
The  strike  of  these  coal  beds  is  N.  E.  and 
S.  W.  The  coal  in  this  district  appears  to 
occupy  the  highest  place  in  the  carbonife- 
rous series  of  deposits,  and  with  it  occur 
white  quartzose  sandstone  and  grits,  repos- 
ing on  shales  and  clays  containing  seams  of 
coal  of  less  value.  These  are  of  considera- 
ble thickness,  and  overlie  a  great  deposit 
of  quartzose  grit,  passing  downwards  into 
thinly  laminated  sandstones.  Next  suc- 
ceeds a  group  of  fetid  limestones,  with 
chert  resting  on  another  limestone,  in 
which  occurs  what  seems  to  be  a  bed  of 
brown  haemanite  of  vast  thickness.  The 
Alabama  coal  fields  may  be  considered  as 
forming  three  basins,  of  which  the  most 
western  is  not  less  than  90  miles  long,  and 
from  10  to  30  miles  across,  and  the  eastern 
is  of  nearly  as  great  extent.  The  third  is 
to  the  north,  and  appears  to  be  of  smaller 
dimensions. 

We  find  a  letter  in  a  Glasgow  paper  from 
the  eminent  astronomer,  Professor  Nichol., 
saying  that  the  nebular  hypothesis,  which 
has  been  recently  promulgated,  is  no 
longer  tenable.  The  ground  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Herschel's  opinion,  he  says,  was  this, 
that  many  dim  spots  existed  in  the  sky 
whose  irresolvability  could  not  be  account- 
ed for,  without  a  supposed  break  in  a  line 
of  induction  that  otherwise  seemed  con- 
tinuous. The  chief  of  these  spots  was  the 
nebula  in  Orion.  Lord  Ross  writes — "  I 
think  I  may  safely  say  that  there  can  be 
little,  if  any,  doubt  as  to  the  resolvability 
of  the  nebula."  Referring  to  unfavorable 
circumstances,  he  adds,  "All  about  the 
trapezium  is  a  mass  of  stars,  the  rest  of  the 
nebula  also  abounding  with  stars,  and  ex- 
hibiting the  characteristics  of  resolvability 
strongly  marked."    Without  doubt,  then, 


adds  Prof  N.,  the  nebular  hypothesis  must 
be  abandoned. 

A  gentleman  of  Coleford  concludes  a 
letter  to  one  of  the  public  papers  with 
the  following  suggestion,  which  is  at  least 
curious,  if  not  otherwise  important : 

"  Why  n9t  employ  the  force  of  a  large  stiff 
spring,  similar  to  the  spring  of  a  watch,  to 
put  in  motion  a  railway  tram  1  The  spring 
might,  from  time  to  time,  be  wound  up  by 
the  power  of  small  stationary  steam  engines; 
and  as  watches  will  go  for  twenty-four  nours 
without  winding  up,  why  should  not  a  loco- 
motive, furnished  with  a  similar  source  of 
power  within  itself,  go  for  an  equal  space  of 
time  1  Those  who  have  seen  and  understand 
the  coustruction  of  common  musical  snuff- 
boxes, will  readily  comprehend  how  the  force 
of  a  spring  may  be  made  to  communicate  to 
the  driving  wheels  of  a  loconiotive  any  re- 
quired degree  of  velocity ;  the  little  fly  wheel, 
or  fan,  of  the  box,  revolving  at  a  rate  far 
greater  than  would  ever  be  required  in  rail- 
way locomotion." 

The  King  of  Prussia  has  ordered  the 
creation  of  a  Luther  Museum  in  the  capital, 
in  which  shall  be  assembled  the  numerous 
objects,  the  property  of  the  State,  relating 
to  the  Protestant  chief,  which  are  scattered 
throughout  the  kingdom  ;  and  the  erection 
of  an  edifice,  of  Gothic  architecture,  and 
including  a  chapel,  to  be  especially  devoted 
to  their  reception.  The  rich  collection 
of  Lutheran  curiosities  belonging  to  Dr. 
Augustin,  the  head  pastor  of  the  cathedral 
of  Halberstadt,  has  been  purchased  by  the 
Government  for  the  new  Museum,  at  a  cost 
of  22,000  thalers— £3,520. 

A  Professor  at  Verona  gives  the  follow- 
ing account  of  a  remarkable  phenomenon 
observed  at  that  town  on  the  20th  of  March  : 

"Towards  eight  in  the  morning,  circles  of 
various  tints  were  visible  round  the  disc  of 
the  sun  ;  various  other  circles  were  visible 
in  a  vertical  direction,  adjoining  the  first- 
mentioned  circles.  A  horizontal  circle  of 
the  apparent  diameter  of  the  great  luminary 
itself,  was  passing  before  the  sun — this  circle 
was  white.  On  its  circumference,  two 
colored  reflections  of  the  sun  were  visible, 
one  at  the  right,  and  one  at  the  left,  and  a 
third  was  visible  exactly  opposite  the  sun 
itself.  Thus  four  suns  were  visible  in  the 
heavens  at  the  same  moment.  This  magnifi- 
cent light  lasted  nearly  half  an  hour." 
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Pictorial  History  of  England :  reprint- 
ed from  the  London  Edition.  New 
York.     Harper  &  Brothers. 

It  is,  we  believe,  acknowledged  that  this 
pictorial  work  is  in  many  respects  the  best 
history  of  England  which  has  yet  appeared. 
Hume's  great  effort,  as  a  calm  and  elegant 
narrative  of  national  movements,  changes 
in  the  government,  embracing  besides  a 
splendid  gallery  of  portraits — the  eminent 
characters  of  the  country — with  just 
enough  philosophy  to  preserve  it  from  ap- 
pearing merely  a  narrative,  has  deservedly 
received  the  first  place  among  the  English 
annals.  It  is  not,  unfortunately,  always 
trustworthy.  We  may  doubtless  rely  sub- 
stantially on  its  facts,  and  most  of  its  por- 
traits of  character  ;  but  the  impressions  left 
with  the  reader,  by  skillful  coloring  and 
disposition  of  figures — and  no  man  was 
ever  more  skilled  in  these  arts  than  Hume 
— the  impressions  produced  about  both  men 
and  measures,  were  often  false  in  the  ex- 
treme. It  is  especially  as  the  evident  zeal- 
ous apologist  for  the  Stuarts,  that  he  is  the 
least  worthy  of  confidence.  Still,  with  aU 
these  defects — and  they  are  great  ones — 
the  exquisite  union  of  dignity  and  grace,  so 
rare  in  modern  writers,  the  sustained  clear- 
ness of  a  style  eminently  English,  the  ex- 
clusion of  unnecessary  details,  the  Livy- 
like  picturing  of  great  events,  and  the 
general  credibility  of  the  narrative,  except 
where  his  prejudices  are  quite  manifest, 
have  rendered  it  deserving  of  nearly  all  the 
praise  lavished  upon  it,  and  will  always 
give  it  a  place  in  the  language. 

Turner's  History,  comparatively  dull  as  a 
book  to  be  read,  has  greater  fullness  of 
illustration,  arising  from  more  antiquarian 
research.  Particularly  on  the  Anglo-Sax- 
ons its  information  is  far  more  satisfactory 
than  Hume's.  The  philosophic  and  clas- 
sical Scotsman  did  not  Jhalf  study  up  the 
subject.  But  there  is  one  great  point  in 
which  both  of  these  histories,  like  most  of 
those  which  have  been  produced  in  all 
languages,  are  extremely  deficient.  Histo- 
ry should  present  to  us  the  life  of  a  people. 
It  is  of  course  most  important  that  we 
should  know  the  chief  political  movements, 
the  revolutions,  the  battles,  the  course  of 
diplomacy  and  commerce,  the  national  in- 
stitutions, and  the  great  moral  causes  that 
have  conspired  to  mould  the  character  of  a 
people  ;  but  it  is  not  less  important  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  their  habits  and  feel- 
ings, their  customs,  costumes,  dwellings 
and  manufactures,  all  that  makes  up  the 
daily  life  of  the  vast  majority  who  have  no 
immediate  hand  in  the  government,  but 


who  are  yet  the  nation.  It  is  only  by  a 
consideration  of  these  latter, 
"  Catching  the  manners  living  as  they  rise," 
that  we  can  see  clearly  how  the  "  form  and 
pressure "  of  one  age  grow  out  of  that 
which  went  before  it.  The  growth  of  civ- 
ilization is  silent,  and  the  character  of  a 
people  is  mainly  formed  at  the  fireside.  It 
is  this  deficiency  in  other  histories  of  Eng- 
land that  this  pictorial  work  was  designed 
to  supply ;  and  it  cannot  be  denied,  that 
the  design  has  been  successfully  carried 
out.  The  reprint  by  the  Harpers  is  beau- 
tifully executed,  the  paper  and  print  supe- 
rior to  the  English  edition,  and  most  of  the 
wood  engravings  equally  fine.  The  chief 
failure  is  in  those  illustrations  where  faces 
of  men  are  introduced.  Some  of  these  are 
poor,  possessing  not  half  the  spirit  and  char- 
acter of  the  original.  A  little  attention  to 
these  and  to  some  of  the  more  picturesque 
buildings,  will  make  the  reprint  a  splendid 
work.  It  ought  to  have  a  place  on  the 
shelves  of  every  American,  who  cares  to 
know  the  home  history  of  the  race  from 
whom  he  is  descended. 


The  Puritans  and  their  Principles.  By 
Edwin  Hall.  Baker  &.  Scribner,  New 
York. 

Th^  main  design  of  this  work  is  exhibit- 
ed in  the  title.  It  gives  the  history  of  the 
Puritans  from  the  beginning — develops  the 
causes  which  brought  the  sect  into  exist- 
ence and  impelled  them  on  step  by  step  in 
their  wonderful  career,  till  they  finally 
made  themselves  a  home  on  the  shores  of 
New  England.  The  difficulties  with  which 
they  had  to  encounter — the  strength  of 
principle  and  character  which  overcame 
them — the  motives  that  impelled  them  on — 
and  the  faith  which  sustained  them,  are 
delivered  with  great  ability.  Mr.  Hall  has 
written  the  work  evidently  co7i  ainore,  and 
hence  takes  strong  ground  in  their  favor, 
and  even  sometimes  in  refusing  to  see  the 
real  defects  they  exhibit,  or  at  least  in  as 
strong  a  light  as  a  more  impartial  writer 
would  behold  them.  A  Puritan  himself  in 
principle,  he  of  course  defends  the  church 
policy  of  the  Puritans,  shows  how  it  differs 
from  the  prelatic,  and  claims  for  it  the 
sanction  of  the  Bible.  He  contends  that 
its  system  is  indispensable  to  true  religious 
freedom  and  purity,  and  indeed  to  the  real 
freedom  and  success  of  governments.  He 
goes  thoroughly  into  his  subject,  and  uses 
the  mass  of  information  he  collects  to  the 
best  advantage.  It  is  a  noble  subject — the 
life  and  principles  of  the  Puritans — em- 
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bracing  the  great  principles  of  human  free- 
dom, some  of  the  bravest  struggles  of  lib- 
erty against  oppression  the  world  exhibits, 
and  nobly  has  he  handled  it.  Many  will 
doubtless  disagree  with  him  essentially  in 
his  views  of  church  government,  and  con- 
demn the  book  as  one-sided  and  partial. 
To  the  theologian  this  part  of  the  subject 
will  be  interesting,  but  to  the  common 
reader  it  sinks  in  insignificance  before  the 
principles  of  freedom  and  equality  out  of 
which  it  sprung.  Puritanism  in  England 
changed  the  fate  of  the  world,  and  Puritan- 
ism in  America  laid  the  foundations  of  our 
republic,  and  gave  birth  to  that  system  of 
education  which  has  made  us  an  example 
to  the  world.  The  Puritans  had  their 
faults,  and  gross  ones ;  but  they  should  be 
■forgotten  in  their  virtues,  and  no  difference 
of  views  in  matters  of  church  government 
should  obscure  the  latter  or  lessen  the  serv- 
ice they  have  done  mankind.  No  clergy- 
man should  be  without  this  book,  as  it  em- 
bodies all  the  information  necessary  to  form 
a  correct  opinion,  and  gives  of  itself  a  com- 
plete history  and  analysis  of  the  Puritan's 
life  and  character.  We  say  nothing  of  its 
arguments,  leaving  that  to  theologians,  but 
we  commend  its  principles  and  spirit  to 
the  reader. 

Solitude  and  Society  ;  and  other  Poems. 
By  J.   K.  BoLLEs.     Wiley   &  Putnam. 

Another  "  Mute  inglorious  "  in  the  hem- 
isphere of  poetical  mediocrity,  has  risen 
upon  us  in  the  author  of  "  Solitude  and 
Society."  The  poet  has  never  seen  much 
of  either,  or  he  would  not  have  sung  about 
them  with  such  various  dullness  ;  and  if 
Mr.  Bolles  "  does  not  awake  and  find  him- 
self famous  "  we  must  attribute  it  to  his 
having  slept  too  long  over  his  strains  while 
writing  them.  Solitude  and  Society  "  is  a 
"  linked  sweetness  "  stretched  out  by  some 
caoutchouc  process  unknown  to  us,  to  the 
subtil  length  of  eighty-two  pages,  ex- 
cluding notes.  The  length  and  the  ine- 
qualities would  remind  us  of  the  Chinese 
wall,  but  that  the  absence  of  all  strength 
or  possible  service  destroys  the  image. 
What  an  opportunity,  thought  the  bard, 
for  diversified  beauties  !  Accordingly,  he 
writes  it  in  seventeen  or  eighteen  different 
combinations  of  verse.  If  he  must  write 
wretchedly,  why  could  not  the  whole  be  in 
one  strain,  not  afflict  us  with  such  a  variety 
of  flatnesses  ?  We  had  forgot,  however, 
that  it  is  exempt  from  being  read.  In  plain- 
spoken  verity,  we  do  assure  Mr.  Bolles — of 
whom  we  never  heard  and  know  nothing — 
that  his  book  is,  for  all  purposes  and  effects 
of  poetry,  worthless.  The  only  question 
arising  is,  "  whether  did  this  man  sin  or  his 
parents,"  that  he  should  be  suffered,  we 
do  not  say  to  write,  but  to  print.  Doubt- 
less he  has  capacities  in  another  direction. 


Why  will  he  "  join  the  multitude  to  do  " — 
badly  ?  Eleven  such  poets  have  appeared 
within  the  last  seven  weeks  ! 

"  All  Bedlam  or  Parnassus  is  let  out ;" 
Whose  gray  goose-quill  shall  put  the  host 
to  rout ! 


An  Elementary  Treatise  on  Mineralogy: 
Comprising  an  Introduction  to  the 
Science  ;  by  William  Phillips.  Fifth 
edition,  from  the  fourth  London  edition, 
by  Robert  Allen  ;  containing  the 
latest  discoveries  in  American  and 
foreign  Mineralogy  ;  with  numerous 
additions  to  the  Introduction.  By 
Francis  Alger.  Boston  :  William 
Ticknor  &  Co.     1S44. 

No  man  of  the  present  day,  who  has 
considered  the  intimate  and  beautiful  rela- 
tion which  all  the  physical  sciences  bear 
to  each  other,  will  underrate  the  value  of 
the  study  of  Mineralogy.  It  is  not,  as 
every  one  must  feel,  so  comprehensive  and 
noble,  and  on  the  whole  so  profoundly 
interesting,  as  Geology.  It  bears,  indeed, 
to  this  great  science,  as  a  study,  somewhat 
the  same  position  that  the  latter  does  to 
the  infinitely  sublimer  and  more  compre- 
hensive lore  of  Astronomy.  It  is  not  so 
absorbingly  interesting  as  Chemistry — for 
this  science  occupies  the  student  with  con- 
stant experiments,  and  experimentation, 
with  its  excited  hopes  and  gratified  cu- 
riosity, is  the  delight  of  the  mind.  But 
mineralogical  knowledge,  besides  affording 
in  itself  a  brilliant  and  curious  pursuit,  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  geological  investi- 
gation. The  greater  and  more  general 
science  cannot  perfect  its  knowledge  of  the 
earth's  structure  without  its  minute  aids. 
Mineralogy  embraces  also  many  researches 
in  common  with  Chemistry.  Of  all  the 
works  on  this  attractive  science  yet  pub- 
lished in  this  country,  the  American  edition 
of  Phillips'  treatise  is  undoubtedly  the 
most  complete.  It  would  be  strange  if  it 
were  not.  Of  the  original  work,  as  edited 
by  Mr.  Allen,  Prof.  Brande,  of  the  Royal 
Institution,  London,  said,  that  "in  the 
English  language,  at  least,  it  is  the  most 
available  for  the  use  of  the  student."  But 
Mr.  Alger,  having  the  assistance  of  Dana's 
fine  American  treatise,  with  his  own  ex- 
tended knowledge  of  the  minerals  of  this 
country  and  the  recent  investigations  of 
French  science,  has  added  three  hundred 
more  pages  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  more 
species  and  important  varieties  than  are 
in  Allen's  edition,  together  with  all  the 
American  localities.  He  has  also  corrected 
numerous  errors,  presented  some  new 
chemical  analyses  and  very  many  new 
measurements  of  crystals.  The  subject 
of  crystallography,  indeed,  has  been  treat- 
ed in  a  manner  never  before  equaled  ;  and 
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the  sections  on  cupellation,  the  blow-pipe, 
and  the  action  of  acids,  though  short,  are 
full  enough  for  the  beginner,  and  written 
with  great  clearness  and  precision.  In 
fact,  one  half  of  the  work,  as  it  stands,  is 
his  own,  and  the  rest  revised,  so  that  it  is 
almost  a  new  treatise.  We  quote  from  the 
annals  of  the  University  of  Heidelberg,  the 
very  favorable  comments  of  the  distin- 
guished Prof.  Leonhard  : — 

"  The  fifth  edition  of  a  work  is  the  best 
encomium  upon  its  character ;  especially  of 
one  of  a  scientific  nature.  The  first  four 
editions  of  Phillips'  work  appeared  in 
London  ;  the  fifth  has  now  been  published 
in  Boston,  edited  by  Mr.  Alger,  whose 
name  was  previously  advantageously  known 
by  his  beautiful  investigations  in  Nova 
Scotia,  and  by  the  essay  which  he  published 
thereupon,  in  company  with  Dr.  Jackson. 
It  was  but  very  recently  that  we  had  occa- 
sion to  allude  in  these  pages  to  the  scientific 
activity  that  reigns  in  the  United  States ; 
and  this  work  of  Mr.  Alger  furnishes  us 
with  additional  proof  thereof.  The  Mine- 
ralogy of  Phillips  appears  in  a  new  dress, 
much  improved  and  augmented.  As  in 
Dana's  work,  the  minerals  are  arranged 
according  to  a  chemical  system.  With 
each  species  the  most  satisfactory  analyses 
are  given,  and  additional  analyses  are  given 
of  American  minerals  by  Dr.  Jackson  and 
others — as  Danaite,  Cananite,  Hudsonite, 
Masonite,  and  Ledernite.  The  figures  of 
the  crystals,  amounting  to  600,  are  admira- 
ble, and  there  is  much  interesting  informa- 
tion touching  the  occurrence  of  minerals, 
those  of  Nova  Scotia  and  South  America 
in  particular.  There  is  no  doubt  in  our 
mind,  that  Mr.  Alger's  Mineralogy,  splen- 
did as  it  is  in  its  getting  up,  will  find  many 
readers.  It  is  peculiarly  adapted  as  a  com- 
pendium for  students." 

Scenes  and  Thoughts  in  Europe,  by  An 
American.  Wiley  &  Putnam,  New 
York. 

This  is  No.  XVI.  of  Wiley  &  Putnam's 
series  of  American  books,  and  embraces  a 
skipping  tour  over  England  and  a  part  of 
the  Continent,  or  at  least  it  has  that  ap- 
pearance, for  the  author  takes  his  reader  up 
in  one  place  and  sets  him  down  in  another, 
sans  ceremonte,  leaving  him  to  conjecture 
how  he  came  there  as  best  he  may.  Ano- 
ther peculiarity  about  this  volume  is,  it 
has  no  table  of  contents,  and  Mr.  Calvert 
seems  determined  if  his  reader  finds  a  plea- 
sant chapter  in  it,  he  shall  note  it  down, 
or  hunt  through  the  entire  book  to  find  it 
again.  This  is  always  inconvenient,  espe- 
cially in  a  book  like  the  present,  which  is 
worth  referring  to  again. 

Mr.  Calvert  is  a  reflective,  rather  than  a 
descriptive  wrriter,  and  gives  us  more  of 
his  "  thoughts  "  than  "scenes."     This  is 


always  a  dangerous  course  for  a  traveler  to 
pursue.  They  travel  to  see,  not  to  be  talked 
to.  He,  however,  shows  himself  no  ordi- 
nary man,  in  writing  so  interesting  a  book, 
with  so  few  sketches  in  it.  The  first  six 
pages  are  devoted  to  Wordsworth,  or  rather 
to  his  place.  We  are  heartily  sick  of  gos- 
sip about "  Rydal  Mount,"  and  Lake  Winan- 
dermere.  One  would  think  it  was  the  only 
spot  worth  seeing  in  England.  The  de- 
scription of  Napoleon's  funeral,  which  he 
saw  in  Paris,  would  have  been  infinitely 
more  interesting.  But  Mr.  C.  is  evidently 
an  accomplished  man,  with  a  mind  pre- 
pared beforehand  for  the  scenes  he  was  to 
pass  through,  and  by  the  quiet,  intelligent 
and  natural  way  in  which  he  expresses 
himself,  interests  the  reader,  while  he  in- 
structs him.  He  has  a  long  description  of 
a  water-cure  establishment,  in  Germany, 
and  though  he  seems  not  to  have  been 
much  excited  amid  Alpine  scenery, his  de- 
scription of  sunrise  on  Mount  Righi  shows 
him  to  have  been  profoundly  impressed 
with  this  gorgeous  spectacle,  and  the  few 
sentences  he  writes  upon  it  are  among  the 
finest  in  the  book.  He  sees  everything 
with  his  own  eyes,  and  gives  us  a  transcript 
of  his  own  impressions,  and  thus  makes  an 
entertaining  and  useful  book. 


The  Dream  and  other  Poems. — The  Child 
of  the  Island.  By  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Norton. 
Francis'  Cabinet  Library. 

Open  these  volumes  at  random,  and  you 
will  find  thoughts  replete  with  tender 
grace,  and  expressions  breathing  tliat  quick 
and  divine  spirit  of  impulsion,  which  is  the 
legitimate  attribute  of  true  poetry ;  and 
yet,  with  these  essential  constituents  of  the 
art,  there  is  nothing  in  all  these  four  hun- 
dred pages,  to  induce  one  to  read  otherwise 
than  at  random.  "  The  Child  of  the  Isl- 
ands," is  a  tale  of  material  life — a  sort  of 
nouvelette  in  rhyme — a  dangerous  experi- 
ment, when  they  are  so  much  easier  to  read 
in  prose.  So  much  for  the  conception  of 
the  poem.  In  execution  it  evinces  a  good 
deal  of  poetical  power,  though  it  lacks  that 
excellence  of  forcing  and  commanding  the 
interest  of  the  reader  through  its  varied 
stages  of  development ;  an  excellence  which 
few  attain,  and  which,  when  fully  possessed 
by  an  author,  men  are  constrained  to  call 
Genius.  The  minor  pieces  we  prefer  to 
any  of  Mrs.  Norton's  longer  efforts,  and 
upon  them,  we  think,  depends  her  claims 
to  popularity.  "  The  Blind  Man's  Bride," 
is  a  natural  and  sweet  drift  of  fancv  and 
feeling.  "  The  Child  of  Earth,"  is  a  little 
poem,  of  very  great  beauty.  Her  songs, 
when  wedded  to  music,  make  their  way  to 
the  heart.  The  longer  poems  all  have 
merit,  but  no  individuality.  Will  she  go 
down  to  posterity  ?  We  cannot  tell.  She 
might,  had  she  lived  at  an  earlier  date.     It 
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is  unfortunate  for  any  but  the  highest  ge- 
nius to  be  born  in  the  latter  ages*.  But 
sorrow  is  immortal — and  Mrs.  Norton  has 
endured  much. 


JVarrative  of  Remarkable  Criminal  Tri- 
als. Translated  from  the  German  of 
Anselm  Ritter  von  Feuerbach.  by 
Lady  Duff  Gordon:  New  York: 
Harper  &  Brothers.     1S46. 

There  are  materials  in  this  small  volume 
sufBcient  at  least  for  a  dozen  bloody  roman- 
ces of  the  Ainsvvorth  order.  We  confess 
our  repugnance  to  everything  of  the  kind. 
We  could  never  discover  any  beauties  in  a 
"  murder  case,"  nor  have  our  senses  been 
entranced  by  a  narrative  of  arson,  highway 
robbery  or  horse-stealing;  manslaughter, 
even,  never  presented  itself  to  us  in  a  fa- 
vorable or  pleasant  aspect.  But  we  are 
sensible  of  the  occasional  usefulness  of 
works  like  this.  The  weight  due  to  circum- 
stantial evidence  in  criminal  trials  can  in  no 
way  be  so  well  and  satisfactorily  ascertained 
as  by  a  diligent  examination  of  various  and 
conflicting  cases,  and  for  this  reason  reports 
of  the  evidence  and  decisions  thereon  by 
distinguished  judges  and  jurists,  often  be- 
come of  the  last  importance  to  others,  as  a 
guide  and  precedent.  The  work  will  sell 
— a  point  of  some  moment  to  the  publishers 
at  least.  It  has  a  dramatic  interest  that  will 
enlist  the  attention  of  a  large  class  of 
readers. 

Hie  Poetical  Works  of  Percy  Bysshe 
Shelley.  First  American  edition  com- 
plete. Edited  by  G.  G.  Foster.  New 
York  :  J.  S.  Redfield. 

This  is  by  far  the  most  elegant  edition  of 
Shelley  which  has  yet  been  published  in 
this  country.  It  is  also  the  most  complete. 
These  are  two  excellences  that  especially 
commend  the  present  volume  to  all  the 
admirers  of  this  starry-minded  poet.  It 
would  be  useless  here  to  attempt  to  criticise 
or  characterise  his  writings.  Their  merits 
are  extraordinary,  their  defects  equally 
striking  and  original.  His  imagination 
was  wonderful — at  once  lofty  and  delicate. 
That  faculty  was,  indeed,  only  too  predomi- 
nant— overpowering  too  much  his  moods  of 
thought.  Mr.  Foster's  appreciation  of  the 
poet  in  his  prefatorial  essay  is  genial 
enough,  and  in  the  main  just,  though  the 
analysis  of  the  poet's  mind  is  defective, 
and  we  by  no  means  agree  with  all  his 
ideas  of  the  poet's  ethics.  Shelley's  morals 
we,  e  better  than  his  morality.  We  admire 
She  ley's  beautiful  mind,  and  no  less 
beai  tiful  spirit  of  humanity  ;  but  the  im- 
piors,  blasphemous  tone  of  the  modern 
schi  ol  of  rhapsodical  reformers — perfec- 
tion sts — ^worshipers  of  the  divine  in  the 
human — was  never  more  clearly  exposed 


than  in  one  little  note  :  "  I  have  not  felt  at 
liberty,"  says  Mr.  Foster,  "  to  change  the 
text  sanctioned  by  Mrs.  Shelley— whom  I 
regard  as  the  evangelist  of  her  trans- 
figured Lord  "  J! 

The  Old  Continental ;  or  the  Price  of 
Liberty.  By  James  K.  Paulding. 
New  York  :   Paine  &.  Burgess. 

We  have,  in  the  few  months  past,  looked 
within  the  covers  of  many  weak  books — but 
this  we  actually  read  through.  We  are 
afraid  we  are  not  the  only  person  who  has 
done  it.  Consider  the  patriotism  of  the 
title  ! — and,  then,  the  extraordinary  com- 
ments appearing  in  certain  incorruptible 
daily  journals  !  To  us  there  was  another 
consideration.  We  are  bound  to  be  just — 
and  there  is  no  justice  without  knowledge. 
Besides,  like  the  old  lady  at  Barnstable  who 
inquired  if  it  were  possible  to  print  a 
lie,  we  found  it  difficult  to  suppose  that 
an  ex-Secretary  could  produce  anything 
thoroughly  wretched — especially  as  that 
particular  department,  the  Naval,  is  being 
filled  with  personages  of  more  pretensions 
in  literature  than  capacity  for  the  otEce. 
We  did,  accordingly,  force  our  way  to  the 
end,  and  will  now  merely  say  that  it  is 
"drawn  milder"  than  anything  we  remem- 
ber to  have  seen.  Some  descriptive  pas- 
sages are  readable ;  the  attempts  at  wit  are 
miserable ;  the  pathos  still  worse.  The 
book  is  really  almost  entirely  destitute  of 
merit ;  it  is  very  patriotic  and  very  poor. 
Sold  at  25  cents  retail,  "The  Price  of 
Liberty"  ought  to  be  paid  for  in  "old 
Continental"  money. 

Lives  of  Distinguished  .American  JVaval 
Officers.  By  J,  Fenxmore  Cooper. 
Philadelphia :    Carey  &  Hart. 

We  welcome  the  appearance  of  no  new 
American  book  with  more  pleasure  than 
one  which  illustrates,  in  an  effective  man- 
ner, any  portion  of  our  history.  The  vol- 
ume before  us  does  that  good  service,  and 
that  for  a  department  for  which  too  little 
has  hitherto  been  done.  Our  whole  naval 
history  does,  indeed,  cover  but  a  short  pe- 
riod. We  had  but  the  merest  beginning  of 
a  navy  at  the  Revolution,  and  since  then 
we  have  had  only  one  war  in  which  the 
small  fleet  we  have  created  could  achieve 
anything  of  mark.  The  Algerine  affair  did 
not  disgrace  us,  but  it  was  of  no  great  ac- 
count. Still,  our  flag  has,  from  first  to  last, 
been  engaged  on  many  occasions,  and  with 
as  much  honor  as  the  flag  of  any  nation  has 
acquired  in  the  same  period  of  time.  Those 
achievements  ought  to  be  illustrated.  Of 
all  our  writers,  so  far,  Mr.  Cooper  is  con- 
fessedly the  best  suited  to  arrange  them  in 
sketches,  or  history.  The  present  volume 
contains  four  sketches — Paul  Jones,  Com- 
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modore  Woolsey,  Perry,  and  Dale.  Of 
these,  the  lives  of  two — Jones  and  Perry — 
are  very  well  known  to  the  country  ;  those 
of  Woolsey  and  Dale  to  a  slight  degree. 
The  sketches  are  written  in  that  strong, 
clear,  equable  narrative  style  which  is  Mr. 
Cooper's  forte.  We  do  not  receive  the 
whole  of  his  version  of  Perry's  career,  but 
we  commend  the  whole  volume  to  our 
readers  as  quite  as  well  worthy  of  their  at- 
tention as  the  trashy  novellettes  of  the 
day. 


Works  of  the  Puritan  Divines  JVo.  II. 
BuNYAN.  New  York:  Wiley  &  Put- 
nam. 

This  little  volume  contains  three  of  Bun- 
yan'3  miscellaneous  treatises.  Every  one 
has  read  the  great  work  of  the  "  inspired 
thinker  " — "  Pilgrim's  Progress" — and  most 
persons  his  second  ingenious  narrative, 
♦'  The  Holy  War,"  but  very  few  have  any 
acquaintance  with  the  fine  old  English  and 
deep  religious  tone  of  many  of  his  other 
productions.  For  many  reasons,  we  cannot 
have  too  full  a  knowledge  of  the  works  of 
the  various  divines  of  that  day.  Their 
depth  of  thought  and  richness  of  language 
were  not  less  eminent  than  their  piety. 
But  we  do  not  think  that  a  selection  from 
Bunyan  could  be  justly  kept  out  of  any 
collection  of  such  writings. 


The  Discourses  and  Essays  ofD'Aubigne. 
Translated   from    the    French.      By 
Charles  W.  Baird.    Harper  &  Bro- 
thers. V 

The  great  author  of  the  History  of  the 
Reformation,  appears  to  the  American 
reader  in  a  new  and  interesting  character 
in  this  work ;  which  embodies  all  his  most 
profound  essays  and  discourses.  In  point 
of  style,  there  is  a  pregnant  brevity — a 
rapidity  of  transition — a  close,  logical 
training  of  the  mind,  as  it  were,  to  the 
subject,  which  is  rarely  observed  in  modern 
polemical  compositions.  The  essay  enti- 
tled "  The  study  of  the  History  of  Christ- 
ianity," was  translated  by  the  late  Thomas 
S.  Grimke,  Esq.,  of  Charleston,  S.  C. 

The  man  whose  mind  could  grasp  and 
portray  the  History  of  the  Reformation  and 
its  vast  results,  speaks  in  this  volume  the 
resistless  truths  which  broke  down  the 
barriers  to  religious  liberty  in  the  old 
world ;  truths  such  as  were  promulgated  by 
Luther  and  Melancthon,  and  their  com- 
peers, and  "  wake  to  perish  never." 


The  Mineral  Springs  of  Western  Vir- 
ginia.    Wiley  &  Putnam. 

This  is  decidedly  a  useful  book  to  all  so- 
journers at  these  places  of  resort.  The 
author  enters  into  an  elaborate  disquisition 
of  the  use  of  the  water  of  each  ;  its  proper- 
ties ;  its  effects  ;  the  cure  it  produces ;  ana- 
lysis of  each  spring,  and  all  necessary  in- 
formation respecting  their  remedial  virtues. 
We  recommend  this  really  valuable  work 
to  the  attentive  perusal  of  every  partaker 
of  these  waters. 

Fashion  is  a  fickle  goddess  to  control, 
and  to  this  is  attributable  the  fact  of  the 
almost  invariable  ignorance  among  people 
who  go  for  fashion's  sake,  of  the  elEcacy 
and  curable  qualities  held  in  suspension  in 
mineral  waters.  The  book  is  tolerably 
dull,  but  in  the  respect  spoken  of,  quite 
worthy  of  attention. 


My  Shooting  Box.     By  Frank  Forest- 
er.    Philadelphia  :  Carey  &  Hart. 

Mr.  Herbert  is  the  most  graceful  and  in- 
telligent writer  we  have  on  the  Field 
Sports  of  this  country — such  at  least  as 
are  confined  to  our  peculiar  science  of 
wood-craft.  Our  forests  afford  a  great  va- 
riety of  game,  some  kinds  very  different 
from  those  found  in  England,  and  more 
difficult  of  bringing  down  ;  and  the  nature 
of  the  country — mostly  wild  and  unsettled 
as  yet,  compared  with  the  larger  part  of 
Great  Britain — demands  of  a  successful 
sportsman  far  more  skill,  and  a  wider  va- 
riety of  precepts.  Mr.  Herbert,  in  several 
late  writings,  has  shown  himself  very  com- 
pletely master  of  the  subject.  He  is  plain- 
ly no  amateur,  but  a  practised  sportsman, 
"  My  Shooting  Box  "  has  a  slender  thread 
of  a  story,  running  through  "  the  precepts, 
practice,  and  accidents  of  wood-craft." 
The  whole  is  very  well  told,  except  that 
there  is,  perhaps,  too  much  eating  and 
drinking.  Sportsmen,  however,  must  be 
expected  to  have  appetites.  But  we  con- 
fess, that  what  the  author  seems  particu- 
larly to  have  prided  himself  upon,  "  Old 
Tom  Draw,"  is  not  at  all  to  our  liking. 
He  presents  him  with  great  parade  as  an 
original — an  eccentric.  We  cannot  see 
anything  eccentric  or  original  about  him. 
His  grossness  is  as  common  as  the  mud  in 
Nassau  street.  The  book  winds  uj)  with  a 
runaway  match  : — and  a  "  run  "  they  had 
for  it — fifty  miles  in  four  hours  over  the 
rough  roads  from  Orange  county  to  New 
York  !  But  then  they  had  two  relays  of 
horses — a  capital  foresight. 
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